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An Architectural Causerie. 


In due sequence and 
rotation one has cut one’s 
teeth, fallen down stairs, 
endured the mumps and, at different times, 
no less than three, measles ; but none of these 


One’s First 
Client. 


experiences were so humiliating in the fact 


nor provoked such irradicable disgusts in the 
mind as the experience of one’s early clients. 
This is the more remarkable since while one 
accepted the above physical vicissitudes with 
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Profession, and, in one’s humble way, one 
has tried to follow his example in this par- 
ticular. ‘he only misfortune is that one has 
failed to preserve one’s clients with the same 
unvarying success with which one has pre- 
served one’s dignity. Since the first burst 
of one’s early clients were disposed. of, it is 
a fact that one’s affairs have somehow lan- 
guished. One’s self-respect and sense of 
dignity is, nevertheless, strong and rampant, 
and all one desires is a client who will respect 
and appreciate these qualities. So far one 
has not succeeded: however, one continues to 
wait expeectant. What has always oppressed 
one is the strange grotesqueness of the spec- 
tacle of a young architect assailed by his 
early clients. He is most like to a sheep 
engaged in gleaning its scanty livelihood, 
and several rooks companionable upon its 
shoulders, cheerfully tearing the wool it has 
been so long and laboriously accumulating to 
mend their nests, and doing it with a hollow 
pretence of benefitting the sheep by scratch- 
ing its back. Personally, by reason of one’s 
instinctive ingrained antipathy to a client in 
any form, one has only been victimised upon 
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“<PHE HOUSING OF 'THH DRAMA.” 


an air of resignation and without any effort of 
resistance, yet one’s resentments were always 
fully armed and all one’s prickles out at the 
proximity of clients. One's prime natal quality 
is suspicion, and from one’s youth onwards 
one has consistently regarded a possible or 
prospective client with a special blackness of 
distrust. It isan intuition—a natural instinct 
of self preservation, The sentiment first 
sprang, no doubt, from one’s delight in 
first reading those delicious anecdotes of 
Pugin. If his greatness were established by 
no other qualities, it would yet stand unques- 
tioned when we recall his magnificent air 
with clients. One remembers with highest 
relish the incident of the great Lord who 
visited the architect's office and attempted to 
interview him with his hat on. Pugin called 
his office boy, requested his hat and put 
it on. “Now, my Lord,” said he, “ we can 
talk.” That of the Yorkshire parson is.also 
refreshing. The parson wrote describing im 
terms of magnificence and splendour the 
parish church his heart desired, and men- 
tioning the price he wished to pay. “My 
dear sir,” Pugin replied, “ Why not add 50s. 
and have a steeple while you are about it.” 
Pugin did much to uphold the dignity of the 


MUNICIPAL THEATRE, 


a single oceasion, and then one managed to 
save oneself: one was paid in the end. 
This first client, before he became it, had 
passed asa friend. That is the essential of 
the characteristic early client. He is a 
friend. Upon a certain occasion this one 
was very brisk, and cheerful, and plea- 
sant, said, “So you are an architect,” 
and wound up with, “ When you come north 
again on your holiday you shall alter my 
stables for me.” Apparently it was a privi- 
lege to do the great ereature’s stables. One 
swallowed that, but one rose at the idea of it 
being a privilege to do them for nothing. 
By that time the works were commenced. 
One’s suspicions were aroused by a nervous 
prodigalty of one’s elient’s hospitality ; it 
was an economic prodigality but very lavish. 
“Have a pear?” (The biggest.)  * Here, 
catch.” “Cigar?” (A handful.). * Fill 
your pocket.” “Cream?” (All. of it) 
“Run for some more.” Luckily one saw 
the strategy in time; how should one have 
sent in one's little account after four weeks 
of this sort of thing. Accordingly one be- 
came a total abstainer from the client's hoard. 
One declined to lunch, one declined (inner, 
breakfast, and tea; one sent the client game 


| and pressed cigars upon him to make up for 


| 


one’s past errors. One’s client grew quite 
pathetic to see. He would regard us with 
a whistful eye, as he turned over how best 
he could seduce one to his table. At last, 
in a plaintive despairing key, he said, 
“Won't you stay here altogether ? Wouldn't 
it be more convenient to you.” One assured 
him it would not. The work was completed ; 
one’s little account had been rendered; one 
was going abroad, one wanted cash; one went 
to lunch with one’s client and say good-bye. 
The obvious oceasion had come; it could 
hardly be avoided. One ate hardly any 
luncheon and refused wine. One neyer saw 
a man more broken in spirit than one’s 
elient; he yielded up the ghost of his 
intended parsimony there and then. One 
saw the moment of its passing ; he was re- 
signed to pay. He retired sighing. Then at 
one’s departure he appeared in the hall. As 
he helped one on with one’s overcoat one 
noticed a bit of paper in his hand. One 
recognised a cheque. One was held in a 


passionate interest for this scrap of paper, 
and kept a fevered eye 


covertly upon it. 


LAIBACH., 


The ceremonial congés were fearfully pro- 
tracted. It was clear one’s client could not 
bring himself to the pomt of actual delivery : 
he fumbled uneasily with one’s cheque. In 
desperation one pressed a cigar; he refused 
it; the game was up. One saw the bit of 
paper surreptitiously hidden away in a waist- 
coat pocket. One said good-bye; but one’s 
labours had not been in vain. A fortnight 
later the client wrote asking: ‘“ Had) he 
understood that one’s commission was 5 per 
cent. on the contract?” One assured him, 


“Yes, he had.” Bes 


Tue Metropolitan 
Building Act comes in 


A Side Light on 
the Building Act. 


for a good deal of 
abuse from the London architect. We 


wonder whether it has ever occurred to the 
said architect that this Act, besides being a 
standing nuisance, Is also a standing re- 
proach. It does not speak very highly for 
the standard of professional practice, if the 
municipal authorit es have found if necessary 
to evolve such a fearful and wonderful com- 
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pilation to keep the architect from jerry- 
building. Yet this is what a great deal of 
this Act really amounts to. It also implies 
that the architect is not to be relied on to put 
up a public building with due regard to the 
publie safety, that either he does not know 
or he does not care; so he is told how to 
construct an exit stair, and which way-a door 
should swing. As it is well known also that 
every architect looks after his own interests, 
without the slightest regard for other people, 
and in utter contempt for the public health 
or convenience, clauses must be inserted to 
tell him how to ventilate a w.c., how much 
area space he should allow at the back of his 
building’ for proper light and inculation of 
air, and, in general, how to carry out his duty 
towards his neighbour. We wonder whether 
architects ever consider how much of this is 
their own fault ? Here we get an Act, full of 
minute and complicated information, instruct- 
ing the architect in all those things on which, 
by the nature of his training and by the fact of 
his being an architect, he should be the better 
judge ; giving expert information to the 
expert ; in fact, teaching him his business. 
If an architect does not know his business, 
neither an officialnora parliamentary draughts- 
man can teach him it. 
compiled because it was notorious that the 
architects did not know their, business ? or 
because they could not be\ trusted. to use 
their knowledge aright ? or\was it just an 
example of official meddling? However it 
came about, the existence of this Act does 
seem to carry with it a reproach to the 
Proféssion, whether deserved or not. But 
though an Act of this sort may be necessary, 
there is no reason why it should be so absurd. 
A treatise would have to be written, longer 
than the Act itself—both longer and more 
intelligible—to do justice to the absurdities 
it contains. from an architectural point of 
view. It attempts to draw hard and fast 
lines, and to lay down precise rules, where 
neither is possible. Would it not be more 
reasonable and better for everybody if 
the Public Authorities were to devote their 
energies to obtaining a class of architect in 
whom they could trust; to raising the 
standard of professional knowledge and pro- 
fessional etiquette. As it is, they allow any 
unqualified person to practise, and then pile 
absurdity upon absurdity, in a vain attempt to 
safeguard themselves against his ignorance. 
If they would take care that no inefficient 
architect should practice, they would be able 
to allow the competent architect a proper and 
reasonable discretion. As it is, he has to sub- 
mit to vexatious and humiliating restrictions, 
for the sake of the weaker brethren. It is fast 
becoming impossible to produce Architecture 
at all in the districts covered by this Act, 
It is a question, after all, whether a policy of 
enforcing such schoolboy rules really pays in 
the long run. We all know that the more 
cunningly devised the restriction, the greater 
is the glory in successfully evading it? and 
when an architect comes across such an 
absurd and chuckle-headed regulation as may 
be met with in the Building Act, is it to be 
wondered at that he makes -it a point of 
honour to get behind the same ? 


ALR. J. 
—_———————————— aa 


It would be idle to 
deny the aseendency 
which Americans have 
obtained over us in most matters requiring 
push and prominence; it is, however, doubtful 
if we should care to adopt the various 
methods by which they have attained their 
position. Inthe current number of “A. A. 
Notes,” a contributor furnishes us with a few 
examples of advertisements by American 
architects, which he has culled from a maga- 


‘The Gentle Art 
of Advertising.” 


Was this, Act first, | 


zine. They all possess that “cheap jack” 
flavour which is so nauseating to the English 
palate, but is evidently suited to the taste of 
our American cousins. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that there is any lack of 
ingenuity amongst English architects in 
advertising their qualifications, only they do 
so in a much more genteel manner. It is 
impossible, here, to exemplify all the methods 
of the gentle art of advertising, by which the 
architect can preserve all the decorum of pro- 
fessional etiquette and may, at the same time, 
secure a plentiful crop of clients. We must 
simply content ourselves with giving the 
uninitiated a few prescriptions of “ puff ” 
which have been used by architectural spe- 
cialists with marked success. The theatre 
architect is, perhaps, more advertised than 
most specialists, it being a rule amongst 
theatrical clients to placard the name of their 
architect all over the building during its 
erection. This ‘method of advertisement is 
so akin to the American that it lacks that 
subtle refinement which is the characteristic 
of the “professional architect.” A much 
superior mode of procedure is to acquaint a 
Sunday paper, in the manner which most 
readily suggests itself to the mind, that Mr. 
Architect Brown” has been commissioned 
by the famous actor, Mr. So-and-so, to pre- 
pare plans for his new theatre. The veracity 
of this statement is not in the least degree 
important. In the next issue the Sunday 
paper might contradict the report concerning 
‘“ Mr. Architect Brown.” Eventually if Mr. 
“ Brown” persists in hauling his name be- 
fore the public, he must get a theatre to 
build. He should, however, still keep. the 
Sunday paper posted up with information 
concerning the building. We should recom. 
mend. fortnightly insertions of his name 
during the progress of the work. We now 
turn to the “Art” architect, who is also 
an adept in the art of advertising. He 
generally writes articles in some non- 
professional magazine on a house he has de- 
signed, or hopes to design, illustrated with 
sketches or photographs. If the literary effort 
is a little beyond the Art architect "he can 
always get a friend to write the article 
for him, care being taken that the architect's 
name, appears in, at least, every other 
paragraph. He will gradually get quite an 
aristocratic clientéle, possibly Royalty itself, 
in which case he should -inform every news- 
paper, magazine, and periodical of the fact ; 
after this he may cease advertising—his 
fortune is made. There are certain archi- 
tects who don’t know much about designing, 
yet at the same time have established a 
reputation as “ authorities”’ on Architecture. 
This is done by writing a book on well. 
known buildings; the book being properly 
illustrated by photographs. Previous to the 
publication of the work, a paper should be 
read on the subject before some society ; the 
pupils and office boy of the author attending 
the meeting in order to take the names of 
subscribers. An advance copy of the pub- 


lication should be placed on the table. In” 


concluding these few hints. to members of 
the Profession, we would instil into their 
minds the desirability of signing their names 
on any building they may erect. ‘Should 
they possess any degree; the fact should be 
recorded after their name: The stone, en- 
graved in this manner, should he built into 
the wall at a height of about 6ft. from the 
ground level; it will then be certain to arrest 
the attention of the man in the street, 


‘H. S. M. 


St. Groran’s Hatt, Langham Place, was 
recently offered for sale by public auction. 
The: competition was very slow, the first bid 
being £2000, advancing by bids of £150 until 
£2900 was reached, when the auctioneer an- 
nounced that the property “had not been sold.” 
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THE TRADITIONAL IN ART. 
By Sir W. Ricumonp, R.A. 


Si WILLIAM RICHMOND, B.A., in the 


course of the second of his series of lectures — 


at the Royal Academy on painting, said: The 
study of history as it is related to the Fine 
Arts, was as important to the student of art 
as to the student of ethics, The past could be 
ours always. The achievements and failures 
of nations and of individuals were links ofa 
chain that bound generation to generation. 
They were children of tradition—made up of 
it—and could not afford to let drop their hold 
upon its influences. The wise clung to tradi- 
tions, and made progress by aid of- them; the 
fool threw them away. The oldest were the 


" best, because they were the roots nearest the 


seeds. His text, broadly speaking, was “Be 
constructive, not destructive.” 

THe Arts AND CRAFTS 
of Egypt, Persia, Babylonia, Greece, and Italy 
were grafted on ancestor-worship. They be- 
came exponents of various religious cults, but 
they exposed the lives of the people, religious, 
industrious, or pleasant, and were associated 
with the various movements of their national 
life, Finally they grew to be materialised 
expressions of abstract conception, and their 
highest expression arose from an abstract con- 
ception put into ideal human form. Such E 
were the Zeus of Phidias at Olympia, and the ~ 
Athena of the Parthenon, the Milo Venus, the 
Tlissus, the Adam of Michael- Angelo, and the 
Sistine Madonna of- Raffaelle. Individually, 
as well-as collectively, art had been handed 
down by various systems, personal or gre- 
garious. Personal tuition implied attendance 
in the workshop, where apprentices were taught 
their art, from grinding colours and preparing 
walls to painting pictures; in the crafts, 
through guilds. In sculpture and Architec- 
ture alike the apprentice worked by rule, 
adopting his master’s style. If he were of 
pronounced mental activity he added to what 
he acquired; if he were only a good workman ~* 
he remained a good workman—and that wasa ~ 
worthy achievement, was it not? It was far 
from unnatural that artists should be inclined 
to refer to - 

THe Past as THE TEx? 
of what should be; living as they did mainly 
in an overgrown city, in- many parts ugly, 
always dirty. Yet they were the chosen people 
to reveal beauty—to satisfy a want in the heart 
of a population, much of it struggling for 
bread, most of it fighting for riches, and many 
gambling away fortunes. If Art were once 
more to take her place and to throb in the 
lives of every class, it must express national ’ 
and colonial life by the scope of its application: 
prosaic, but poetic also. But while that was 
being done by what one might term journalistic 
art—very valuable of its kind—the greater 
arts of painting, sculpture, even Architecture, 
were in danger-of losing touch with traditions, 
The lecturer then gave a rapid view of 
Egyptian, Greek, and Pompeian painting, illus- 
trated by a large collection of photographs 
arranged upon the walls, dwelling especially 
upon the portraits recently discovered in 
Egypt, of which specimens were in the National 
Gallery. The “Aldobrandini Marriage,” of 
which a copy, made by the lecturer’s father in 
1837, was also shown, was referred to as having 
itself formed a school, especially in France, of 
the neo-classic type. All the great Italians 
were 

PRorounDLY INFLUENCED By CLAssic ART. 
Among them Pinturechio produced, perhaps, 
the most complete and, in some respects, the 
most beautiful decorative work of his period— 
the Camera Borgia, ordered by Alexander VI. 
He did not know any work of the kind more 
lovely in design and colour. Portions of the 
Camera were shown in facsimile in the South 
Kensington Museum, and he would strongly — 
advise any of them who contemplated decora- 
tive art as their profession to make that work 
theirideal. The works of the Byzantine school, 
of Cimabue and Giotto, the wall paintings at 
Subiaco, and the mosaics of the Baptistery of 
Florence were afterwards referred to. ‘ 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


THE HOUSING OF THE 
DRAMA 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SUB- 
SCRIPTION AND ENDOWED THEATRES. 


By Epwin O. Sacus, 


Author of “Modern Opera Houses and Theatres,” &e, 
T is the housing of the Drama of which I 
| wish to speak, neither more nor less, and 

I may as well at once say that the use of 

the word “theatre” in-the title has been 
purposely avoided, for when speaking of the 
theatre we are too ready to associate with it 
- the many forms of entertainment which re- 
quire an auditorium and a stage—from orand 
opera to the variety show. Similarly, such 


terms as “planning”’.and “construction” have 
To have included 


been intentionally omitted. 


his client’s instructions to the best of his 
ability without dealing with the purpose or 
object of the building from ideal points of 
view, much less trying to influence his client 
in this respect. At the present time, however, 
I am glad to say that we have architects like 
Mr. Aston Webb, who will go so far as to give 
such prosy themes as a grain warehouse an 
architectural treatment of the very highest 
orders Moreover, we bave architects who con- 
sider that they have a higher mission than the 
mere welding together of bricks and mortar. 
They intend to beautify our cities and give 
dignity and importance to our public institu- 
tions, and even if commissions do not fall their 
way, they do everything in their power t® see 
that we are saved from further eyesores. It 
is to those to whom I address myself chiefly 
when I deal with the “Housing of the 
Drama” not as a question of construction but 
as a question of policy. 

Now, when speaking of the one form of 
entertainmentunderconsideration—the Drama 


private theatres cannot be considered other- 
wise than as having their basis in commercial 
enterprise. This commercial spirit is but 
rarely shaken off, even by a management of 
the highest order. 

The home of the Drama in the Metropolis 
is sometimes a building owned and managed 
by the same person, who is a manager or actor 
by profession, or similarly owned and managed 
by some combination ‘of persons (a syndicate 
or company), who undertake the direct con- 
trol of their house through one or more of 
their number. More often, however, the 
owner leases his building for terms varying in 
leneth from a few nights toa number of years, 
and the lessee may be an actor, a manager, Or, 
again, some syndicate or company formed for 
the presentation of an individual play, or a 
series of productions. In the first case, that 
in which the theatre owner conducts his 
theatre directly, his holding principally re- 
sembles that of a theatrical business; in the 
latter case, where he leases his building, the 
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“HR HOUSING OF THE DRAMA.” 


_ either would have compelled me to deal with 
the playhouse solely from its architectural or 
technical aspect. That is not my intention, 
the less because the Institute has already wit- 
nessed several interesting discussions on the 
building and equipment of the modern theatre 
at home, on the Continent, and in America, 
In fact, many questions of detail essential to 
the construction were then so ably dealt with 
that I should only be traversing old ground; 
hence, I have ventured upon a contribution 
on broader lines. I shall endeavour to treat 
of some of the aspects under which a_play- 
house devoted to the production of Drama 
can-be constructed not only as a temple of 
Art, but also as the pride of the nation or 
community to which it belongs. These aspects 
demand the attention of the architectural and 
allied professions, for without the assistance 
of the architect of to-day and his co-workers, 

--the successful issue of any movement for a 
better class of building is almost impossible. 

_I say architect “of to-day” advisedly, for it 
is not many years back that the architect 
considered it was his only duty to carry out 


* A paper read before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday night. 
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—as distinct from the opera or the lighter 
forms of amusements, it would be well to bear 
in mind that this includes comedy and tragedy 
alike—the chamber play as well as the Grand 
Drama—in fact all such presentations of plays 
which are given with due regard to art and 
literature as well as for purposes of educa- 
tion, with the object of dealing with serious 
problems, or for the recreation of the cultured. 
T am afraid I must exclude the melodrama, 
and even the ever-popular modern farce. 

I ask, then, how the Drama, in its highest 
sense, is housed to-day ? How is it housed in 
the Metropolis, how in the provinces, how 
abroad? And what principles guide the con- 
stitution of the home of the Drama ? What 
is the basis on which. buildings devoted to the 
presentation of plays are erected? The 
answers to these questions are all important 
when considering whether a playhouse fulfils 
the function for which it is provided. They 
are also essential if we wish to know the lines 
on which a modern playhouse should be built. 

To begin with, let us remember that London 
has no other form of playhouse than what is 
termed the Private theatre. However high a 
standard may be reached by productions 
associated with its individual examples, these 


SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, PRAGUE. 
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GENERAL VIEW. 


property may -be considered an investment, 
which the lessee can use for his own special 
purposes. The latter may, if he prefers it, 
make money by pandering to an inferior scale 
of public taste, or he may wish to entertain, 
with due regard to art, to educate his audience, 
to amuse it, or both. He may conduct the 
theatre with high ideals, or otherwise. But, 
with very few exceptions, it is inevitable that 
the theatre owner and theatre lessee must 
bear in mind the cost of land and of bricks 
and mortar. Someowners or lessees may have 
been granted voluntary support or subsidies as 
regards special efforts on their part. But, as 
a rule, whether built for direct management 
‘or as an investment, the site, the building, 
and the equipment of a London playhouse are 
plain questions of rent-roll and £s. d. pure 
and simple. What is more the London play- 
house is but seldom erected by the man who 
can sail an easy course with a large banking 
account at his back. With few exceptions, we 
find a most complicated financial basis, in 
which questions of option, of mortgage and the 
like predominate. The same holds .good for 
our provincial centres, with one exception, that 
of the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, 
which has a special building fund voluntarily 
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subscribed, with the view of erecting a monu- 
ment to Shakespeare. The 


same state of | 


affairs also exists in our colonies, and with one | 
or two exceptions in that other great English- | 


speaking country, the United States. 

But on the Continent what do we find? 
Among Latin countries in the South of Europe 
we certainly meet. with the Private theatre to 
a considerable extent. We also find the 
Private theatre in large capitals of the Teutonic 
countries in Northern Europe. We further 
have the Private theatre, which is subsidised 
by the State or otherwise, notably in Paris and 
Northern Italy. The Private theatre, however, 
is not the typical home of the Drama for the 
Continent. Principally the Municipal theatre, 
the Subscription or Endowed theatre prevail, 
and also to a certain extent Court and National 


theatres, though as a rule the Governments or | 
Courts of Europe only possess opera houses or | 


large playhouses intended for the presentation | 


of hoth opera and drama. 


Now the purposes | 


of a playhouse, when not conducted as a | 
money-making concern, as is necessarily the | 
case with private theatres, can be (1) for the | 
satisfaction of luxury; (2) for educational | 
purposes ; or (3) for recreative purposes, or for | 


the realisation of any two of these intentions, 
or even all three. 

Commencing with the Municipal theatre of 
the Continent, its object is generally educa- 


tional and recreative, the low price of admis- _ 


sion enabling all classes to witness the per- 
formance. Beyond the original outlay on the 
building, the ratepayers may either allow some 
annual vote towards maintenance, or they may 
simply guarantee to meet any deficit, should 
there be one. It is merely a question of a 
good stage management and the judicious 
pricing of admission, for as there are no profits 
to be made, the plays should practically be 
presented at cost price. It is not my purpose 
here to describe on what lines such theatres 


are managed, but I would impress upon you | 


that the Municipal theatre ranks with the 


highest of the public institutions of any com- | 


munity, and the building which stands as a 
local monument generally embodies all that 
the community can afford to give in art and 
excellence of workmanship. 


Next the Subscription theatre, which differs | 


only from the Municipal theatre as regards 
origin. It is not the property of the ratepayer, 
but a gift presented to them, sometimes by one 
or more of their wealthy citizens, at other 
times by a large section of the community who 


voluntarily desire to participate in providing | Z itali 
MearcitySuithoa eaten pinvhbiiee ait ge used for purposes of ceremony and hospitality. 


contribute from a few pence to some thousand 
pounds, according to their respective circum- 
stances. It is true that such Subscription 


theatres are not infrequently managed by the | 


municipality on the same lines as the Muni- 
cipal theatre, the donors having presented the 
playhouse to the public authority, and the 
Inunicipality having undertaken to administer 
it on the same lines as a municipal establish 
ment. It is thus that we get the so-called 
“city ” theatre, which, though for all practical 
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purposes a municipal institution, yet differs 
from it by the manner in which it was brought 
into existence. On the other hand, we have 
the bona-fide Subscription theatre, managed 
by the representatives of the subscribers, 
or by trustees; the municipality, however, 


| having perhaps, also contributed to the fund 


in some form or other, such as by a grant of 
money towards the building, an annual grant 
towards its maintenance, or even, as is often 
the case, by the gift of the site. Then, again, 
we have the institution which is managed by 
the subscribers themselves, who, however, in 
some cases hold the actual building in trust, 
some rich citizen or citizens having built a 
playhouse, and then having handed it over to 
a general body of subscribers, who equip it, 
and undertake to manage the establishment, 
guaranteeing any deficit in the usual way. 
Lastly comes the Endowed theatre, for which 
land and building are presented, together with 
a sufficient sum put in trust to cover the main- 
tenance of the block, and any reasonable deficit 
on the productions. It is the bona-fide 
Endowed theatre of this description that 
rightly ranks with some of those generous 
gifts of endowed picture galleries, public 
libraries, and artisan dwellings for which this 
country is distinguished. 

The most recent form of the Subscription 
theatre, by-the-bye, is the “ People’s” playhouse, 
voluntarily subscribed for by every Class of 
the community, and conducted on co-operative 


institution is the playhouse which has been 
provided for on philanthropic lines, for the 


classes in the same way as many of our free 
libraries are established. 

Now each of these—the Municipal theatre, 
The Subscription theatre, and the Endowed 
theatre—is essentially a public institution. 


The standard of its founders is a high one,and | 


where this is the case it follows that the con- 
ception and rendering of both interior and 
exterior—in other words, the architectural 
lines—ought to attain an equally high 
standard. The Municipal theatre practically 
always stands as amonument to the prosperity 
and culture of a locality, and the Architecture 
of a Subscription theatre is intended to give a 
similar impression, A certain spirit of rivalry 
between different localities also effects the 
architectural treatment; for the Municipal or 
Subscription theatre generally becomes the show 
place of the locality, and it is not infrequently 


In many respects it is also the assembly room 
for all classes. As suitable law courts should 
emphasise the dignity of justice, and a Govern- 
ment office should indicate the centre of 


authority, so should the playhouse embody the | 


social status, the culture and prosperity of | 
the community, and this I am glad to say is | 
generally the case on the other side of the | 


Channel. 

But let me at once say that not every Sub- 
scription or Endowed theatre, nor every 
Municipal theatre, is erected solely for the 
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presentation of the Drama, though there are 
many instances where this is the case, and 
only recently I have heard that the city of 
Frankfort, which already has a magnificent 
subscription opera house, is about to have 
a municipal home for the Drama as well. Not 
infrequently such playhouses are also intended 
for the presentation of opera. A playhouse 
may be built particularly as the home of the 
Drama, but it may be arranged so that opera 
also can be presented. The opposite is often also 
the case, that is to say, a municipality has its 
opera house in which Drama is presented, and 
besides the regular opera company, there is a 
regular dramatic company. As, however, we are 
speaking of the “ Housing of the Drama,” it is 
not a question of immediate importance 
whether the building is used for other purposes 
than that for which it was originally intended, 


| or whether Drama is temporarily produced in 


what we might term an opera house. The only 


_ point we have to bear in mind is that one and 


the same building is frequently technically 
unsuited for the two purposes. A building 
intended for the presentation of the Drama, 


| and well balanced in its proportions, becomes 


_ of the National and Court playhouses. 
entertainment and elevation of the working’ | 


“ dwarfed” in feeling, if I may say so, when 
grand. opera is presented in it, whilst vice 
versd, all the beautiful effects in acting a 
chamber play are lost in a building" designed 
primarily as a opera house. Now this can 
be the case, and is sometimes the case in the 


| Municipal, Subscription and Endowed theatres, 


lines, while a particular form of the endowed | but as a rule, we may take it that this unsuit- 


able combination is one of the eS 
Of 
course, there are also National and Court play- 
houses identified solely either with the Drama 
or the opera, for Vienna has its opera house as 
well as its Court playhouse. The Czar’s theatre 
administration has together seven playhouses, 
three of which are devoted to the Drama. 
Berlin has its “ Schauspielhaus ” as well as its 
opera house. 
But what is a National or a Court theatre ? 
I have said theatres originate either from a 
commercial object, for the gratification of 
luxury, for educational purposes, or for recrea- 
tion. Now, the Court theatre is peculiarly the 
luxury of royalty, established and maintained 
at the expense of the reigning monarch, though 
generally open to the admission of the general 


| public on a certain payment, except when 
| reserved entirely for some Court function. 
| The Court playhouse is generally the pride of 


a continental monarch. He uses the building 
for the entertainment of his guests, for public 
receptions, and the like. Whether the produc- 
tion be an opera, a play, or a ballet, is often 
quite immaterial as long as the production is 
of a high standard, and does credit to the 
culture of the Court. Being the outcome of- 
luxury, the Court playhouse, however, 
frequently becomes a veritable palace of 
luxury, for nowhere is the play more sumptu- 


_ ously housed than in these Court establish- 


ments. This lavish style of housing is, how- 
ever, not so much due to any desire to give the 
play dignified surroundings as to give the 
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Court a suitable place of entertainment. 
Practically the same description holds good 
for National and Government theatres, with 
the exception that the institution -then 
becomes the pride of the nation at large, and 
a suite of reception-rooms for the Government. 
The educational objects put forward by Govern- 
ment are, I am afraid, merely an excuse in 
such cases. As the Court playhouse is a 
symbol of the power, means, and culture of a 
reigning monarch, so does the Government 
theatre indicate the resources of the State, and 
the architectural pretensions of the building 
vary according-to national influence and 
wealth, quite independent of any idea of suit- 
ably housing dramatic art. 

Now, as I have said, the presentation of 
opera or drama is often combined in the Court 
or National buildings, many Courts and Govern- 
ments having only oae playhouse, whilst 
employing two or even more companies for the 
presentation of the different forms of enter- 
tainment. As I have. indicated, however, this 
system does not lend assistance to the proper 
housing of the Drama, for no art requires so 
careful and studied an environment. The 
greatest attention should be given to questions 
of proportion, even to the extent of the 
designer weighing the preferences of an 
audience in favour of grand drama or chamber 
drama. ‘The same house, which may be suit- 
able for the presentation of a great Shake- 
spearean play, is by no means desirable for 
some little character sketch with a cast of only 
four or five individuals. The administration 
of the Court Theatre at Vienna has recognised 
this, and, whilst at the present time it controls 
the most beautiful home for the Drama that 
exists in the world, it has yet deemed it 
necessary to consider the advisability of erect- 
ing another Court Theatre devoted entirely to 
chamber plays, leaving the grander house for 
the presentation of great classical plays. It is 
too ridiculous to find the Comédie Francaise 
company playing at Drury Lane, and grand 
opera at Daly’s Theatre. Nothing could be 
more incongruous. I will even go farther. I 
will say that whilst Her Majesty’s Theatre is 
by no means too big for the presentation of 
“Julius Cesar,’ I should much prefer to see 
“The Liars” given at the “ Criterion ” than at 
the larger house in the Haymarket. Eight 
hundred, with a maximum of one thousand, 
should be the extent of an audience for a 
chamber play if every individual in that 
audience is to appreciate the acting. For 
“Julius Cesar” there is no reason why the 
auditorium should not be capable of holding 
two thousand people Inthe same way, I see 
no reason why the opera house should not hold 
an audience of three thousand. 


(To be continued in our next issue.) 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, who opened the discus- 
sion, humorously observed that his education 
in Architecture had been very considerably 
neglected. I am not, he said, in the habit of 
going to places where there is much Architec- 
ture. Mr. Sachs has spoken of the opera as 
being something which always requires a very 
large theatre. That is really no more true of the 
opera than the drama. That is to say, there 
are operas which require a small theatre, just 
as much as certain plays require a small 
theatre. On the other hand, there a-e operas 
which require large theatres. You may have 
three thousand people at an opera, yet to pro- 
duce the operas of Mozart—which are admit- 
tedly the greatest ever written—in a large 
theatre simply murders and. destroys them. 
In England’we hardly know anything of the 
operas of Mozart. Then what are the 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE Way 


of getting public and endowed theatres in this 
country ? You have to consider you have a 
condition of public feeling in England which, 
as far as I know, does not exist on the Continent. 
The majority of the population in England do 
not think about these things at.all ; they do not 
believe in the theatre as a Temple of Art or a 
centre of learning, but condemn it as the gate 
of hell. “That is a tremendous difficulty in 
your way, but when you propose to endow the 
theatre from rates and taxes, you would 
immediately get the whole body of ratepayers 


against it. To give a practical illustration, I 
am a member of a local government board in 
London, and we occasionally receive depu- 
tations on various subjects. The other day a 
deputation came up and consisted of one 
person. 
a theatre, and he wanted to erect a theatre in 
our parish, and required the power and support 
of our body. We asked what we could do for 
him, and he then said the fact was a clergy- 
man was opposing him. The reverend gentle- 
man, he said, had a mission hall next door 
to where he was going to erect his theatre, 
and the clergyman had appealed to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners who owned .the land 
upon which the theatre was to be built not to 
sanction the erection of a theatre on the 
ground. He was perfectly aware that a 
recommendation from the Commissioners 
would have very great weight. No one would 
dream of remonstrating with the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners when they are 
opposed to having a theatre. I believe 
that is the feeling against which we 
should make a very strong objéction. 
No doubt the number of people who get 
modern ideas from the theatres is very small 


in comparison to those who get them from the 


churches, and yet we must not forget that the 
former is an enormous body. Another 


OBSTACLE TO THE ENDOWED THEATRE 


is this: Englishmen believe in private. enter- 
prise, and that includes taking pretty good 
care of the theatre. The speaker proceeded to 
make reference to the competition between the 
multiplicity of suburban theatres with the 
great central theatres in London, remarking 
that the latter had charged large prices for 
most worthless entertainments, and the people 
in the suburbs were beginning to find out that 
they could get good entertainments cheaper 
and with more comfortable hours. So he 
believed the central theatres would be enforced 
to undertake higher skill and a better class of 
work. ‘The only plays, he continued, for which 
you really want a sort of endowed. theatre 
are unfortunately those with regard to modern 
manners, and upon which there is a consider- 
able division of opinion, even amongst the 
people themselves. As far as Shakespeare is 
concerned, you will find it very hard to 
persuade the ordinary enterprise to take 
care of. those plays, but when you _ give 
the plays of Ibsen and others of the Modern 
School, then it is you find the people want to 
see these again., I am rather afraid, though, 
that if you go to the London County Council 
and ask them to supply a theatre for a par- 
ticular kind of play, you will find some diffi- 
culty about it. In conclusion, Mr. Shaw ex- 
pressed his warm sympathy with Mr. Sach’s 
paper, and provoked amusement by draw- 
ing the attention of architects to the 
condition of the crossings in London as he 
had seen them when leaving the theatre.— 
Mr. William Archer, who had also been in- 
vited to take part in the discussion, said we 
suffer a great deal from the general 
ESTIMATION OF THE THEATRICAL ART 


in England—that most theatres are disguised 
gin palaces, or, at any rate, if not discuised 
as such, then they are sandwiched between 
two gin palaces. The effect of an architec- 
tectural rendering of a building which would 
give people the sense of going to an entertain- 
ment which is, I will not. say solemn—that is 
rather too strong a word—not. entirely and 
merely a pastime, would, I have very little 
doubt, raise the instinctive idea that people 
have formed of. the Drama. I think the 
manager who wanted a vestibule which would 
make people cross themselves was not entirely 
wreng. A Subscription and an Endowed 
theatre, I should say, are practically the same 
thing. I agree that we might put aside the 
city or municipal place of entertainment. I 
think it is outside practical politics. It is 
easy to say, Why not have endowed theatres if 
endowed picture galleries and museums? The 
reason is plain. <A picture gallery and a 
museum exist and do not require manage- 
ment, “or to be carried on.” 
A PictuRE GALLERY oR Museum 

is built, and people go there, or do not go; 
and it simply exists. But a theatre has to be 


He was a gentleman connected with . 


managed. Of course, we have the old plays of 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Goldsmith, c., 
but no theatre can subsist entirely upon these. 
If the theatre supplies thoroughly good plays, 


the outcome of the life of the day, repre- 


sented by living men, and does not represent 
living literature, then the theatra is a monu- 
ment; but if it is not a living institution, I 
do not think it is worthy of support. 
menting upon the different kind of plays, Mr. — 
Archer took exception to Mr. Shaw’s recom- 
mendation of Ibsen. We have, he said, all 
the Ibsen we want. Any national or endowed 
theatre that made Ibsen the plank in its plat- 
form would be giving away its case entirely. - 
I think the idea Mr. Sachs has mooted is in 
the air, not only in Manchester, but through- 
out England. I think Mr. Sachs has largely 
contributed to qualify our views upon the 
point by the plans of monumental work here. 
He has shown us that the theatre can be and 
ought to be a beautiful and worthy building. 
I cannot help thinking that a greater realisa- 
tion of what can be done in theatre construc- 
tion has been brought home to us, and the — 
absolute meanness and 


DESPICABLE APPEARANCE OF THE LONDON 
THEATRE 


Architecture, as it at present exists, must 
kindle the spirit of patriotic enthusiasm in 
anyone studying Architecture. The great 
difficulty in London is that we have no local 
patriotism. London is too big for it, and that 
is why I think we shall have one such theatre 
in the provinces before London. But if we 
have not local patriotism in London we might 
have Imperial patriotism, and after all it would 
be a worthy theatre in London to represent 
that; it would be a political instrument of no 
small importance, the rallying point for the 
English-speaking world, but we do not quite 
realise it. I cannot help thinking that some 
one of the millionaires of whom we hear so 
much has here an unique opportunity for 
founding for himself a monument. I am 
quite sure that whether such a theatre is the 
result of subscription or the munificence 
of a single man, it is looming ahead.— 
Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, of Manchester, ex- 
pressed his entire acquiescence with Mr. Sachs. 
In the matter of theatrical Architecture, he 
said, we English people are greatly behind the 
Continent. We have not produced in England 
a single architectural triumph in theatrical 
Architecture, so far as I know; and I have 
arrived at the conclusion that, under present 
conditions—that is, under private enterprise 
and speculation—we never shall reach the 
height of the lovely things we see abroad. It 
is very sad, but it is very true. When an 
architect has to design a theatrical facade on 
a site hemmed in with other buildings, he cAi? 
do nothing, and, therefore, as long as our 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


obtain, we shall never have a chance of pro- 
ducing anything worthy of what we see 
abroad. Mr. Darbyshire concluded with a 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Phipps, who, he 
said, had done the best that could possibly be 
done under existing conditions when he 
designed Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market. Mr. Cecil Raleigh assumed the 
role of comedian in the discussion. After a 
humorous preface, he asked: What does it 
matter what a theatre is like outside? -1f you 
are walking along some thoroughfare, and you 
see a perfect dream in the exterior of a theatre, 
you remark ‘Is it not lovely?’ ‘Yes, but have 
you seen the play inside?’ Thatis the point. 
It really does not matter what the outside of a 
theatre is like. The perfect theatre is the 
house where a play can be produced to the 
greatest advantage, and if the outside consists 
only of four square brick walls, it really does 
not matter a cent. A vote. of thanks to the 
lecturer concluded the discussion. 


At the meeting of the R.I.B.A., on Monday, 
the Chairman (Mr. H. L. Florence)-announced 
that the Council had decided to recommend to 
Her Majesty the Queen the name of the Presi- 
dent (Professor Aitchison, R.A.) for this year’s 
Royal Gold Medal. a 
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THE 
Institute Prize Competitions. 


is not awarded this year, with which 

decision everyone must agree, it might, 
perhaps, be more useful to make some remarks 
about the site given for this subject, rather 
than the designs submitted. 

The subject:is a concert hall to seat 3000 
people. ‘The site is a rectangle at the corner 
of two streets, with 1OOft. frontage and 160ft. 
depth, with no right of light on the left hand 
side or the rear. This is as good a site as is 
likely to be provided for such a building in 
London; but then, in London, these matters 
are not understood. In any other capital city, 
or even in any second rate French or German 
town, an isolated site would be considered 
necessary, and, if possible, would be provided 
for a building of this character and im- 
portance. It is surely not exactly in accordance 
with the dignity of Architecture, that the 
Institute should take its ideas for the treat- 
ment of public buildings from the Corporation 
orthe L.C.C. Its attitude should rather be 
one of protest against the prevailing mis- 
management. It should steadfastly hold up 
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create monstrosities when we are obliged todo 
it by the force of circumstances. 

It is not that this particular site is a 
particularly bad one; on the contrary, it is 
relatively good. The Academy last year, for 
instance, gave a site for the very same class of 
building ‘which was even ten times worse ; 
but there is no reason why it should not have 
been better, even perfect—there is nothing to 
pay for it. You cannot get a perfect building 
without a perfect site to stand it on ; as far 
as this site falls short of perfection, so far has 
the Institute deliberately insured that the 
designs shall fall short also. Worse sites are 
often seen; but a protest can be entered 
against this as well as against a worse, for the 
principle of the thing is wrong. 

The Tite prize this year attracts the greater 
number of students, perhaps because the 
Soane is made rather difficult. Thesubject is, 
«A Villa and Ornamental Garden in England 
in the Italian Style,” with “a riverside area of 
two acres, not necessarily level.” The com- 
petitors may have been in some doubt as to 
the exact meaning of this title, and the con- 
struction to be placed on the words “in 
England.” It sugyests neither one thing nor 
the other. If a villa is in the Italian style, it 


is, and therefore is, in the nature of things, 
unfitted for English climate and requirements. 


and occasional heavy snowstorms. The top- 
lighted w.c. in the centre of the building 
attached to the billiard-room may be Italian, 
but “it certainly is not in accordance with 
English ideas of sanitation. It looks as if this 
could have been so easily avoided by placing 
this lavatory on the other side of the billiard- 
room, where it would have been against the 
outer wall. The space it now occupies, form- 
ing a sort of arcade in the conservatory, would 
have been an improvement to that room, and 
would have made a better suite of the three 
rooms. 

The summer houses, terraces, &c., in the 
garden are not very Italian, and perhaps the 
steps and different levels are not particularly 
well arranged. 

In fact, in most of the designs the laying 
out of the gardens is the weaker part; but 
considering how little this subject is studied 
in this country, this is not to be wondered at. 
It seems a pity that a section,right through 
the grounds from back to front, was not asked 
for, it would have explained the levels and the 
general setting out of the schemesomuch better. 

A medal of merit goes to Mr. Thomas A. 
Pole for a design w vhich is more English 
perhaps in character. The house is spread out 
over more ground, and is roofed in a way that 
suits this climate better. 
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an ideal standard. In no way can it help 
more effectually in securing better arrange- 
ments in the future, than by impressing on the 
rising generation a true conception of what a 
public building is and of how it,should be 
treated. 

A concert hall is for the public use, and is a 
public monument which should be a complete 
and independent work of Art, expressing its 
character in its general setting out. Complete 
unity of conception and artistic expression, 
is impossible where the building is jammed 
against others on two sides. 

Yo gratuitously provide a site like this, on 
which no building, which entirely covered it, 
could be anything but a cripple, is to insure 
failure from the start, and it tends to give the 
students the idea that this site is all that can 
be desired. It lowers their ideas of what such 
a building should be like, and it has the 
serious effect of weakening and disarming all 
protests against public mismanagement i in the 
choice of sites for public buildings, for with 
what heart can we protest while the public 
can plead the example of the Institute itself, 
which it considers to be our representative 
Society. To choose deformed sites for these 
students’ competitions—because they are the 
sort of thing they will eventually have to deal 
with in practice—is no better than to insist on 
the students of seulpture designing cripples, 
and studying badly-proportioned models, 
because they will eventually have to erect 
monuments «to battered soldiers and sailors 
and overféed-aldermen. It is time enough to 
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DESIGN FOR A VILLA. 


Reproduced from a tracing. 


If alterations are made to suit these—which the 
inclusion of the words “in England” suggests 
—the peculiar characteristics of an Italian 
villa are necessarily destroyed, the building is 
no longer in the Italian style; for it is just 
these characteristic arrangements that give it 
its style, not simply the use of Renaissance 
columns and mouldings; so that it seems diffi- 
cult to know how to carry out the programme, 
and, at the same time, to produce Architec- 
ture. ‘l'o design an Italian villa is a study of 
great value to the architect, but to distort it 
to suit other than its natural requirements is 
to destroy its peculiar charm, and the exercise 
of this particular form of ingenuity is no help 
to the student, and its result is—with all 
respect—not. Architecture. From the word- 
ing of the programme this is what the student 
is expected to do, and this is more or less what 
has been done by all. © 

The prize has been awarded to Mr. John 
Stevens Lee for a design, which—taking it as 
we find it—emphatically deserves this honour. 
It certainly possesses undoubted merit. The 
plan is simple and well constructed, and the 
building is treated with a simplicity and reti- 
cence that is distinctly pleasing. But, at the 
same time, there are arrangements introduced 
which are suited neither to English climate 
nor ideas. The central hall is top-lighted at 
the first floor level ; this gives a flat with sky- 
lights at the bottom of a central area or well. 
To drain nearly half the roof area into the 
centre of the building is good in no country, 
least of all in England, with its continual rain 
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Of the remainder, that by “Tiber” strikes 
one as the best; the plan is straightforward, 
the elevations are simple and rather pleasing, 
though they are hardly Italian in character, 
and are spoilt by the two pavilions on the roof, 
which do not look well, and which stand on 
nothing. 

The subject for the Grissell gold medal is a 
small country church, to seat 200 people, con- 
structed entirely of wood. As this prize is 
civen “for the encouragement of the study of 
construction,” it seems a pity that so many of 
the competitors should have devoted so much 
time to the production of “artistic” drawings, 
for it is noticeable that the more “artistic” 
the drawings, the less has the construction 
been explained. Several competitors have 
wasted much time in evolving strange 
hieroglyphs in the corners of their drawings 
by way of titles. Is this part of the “artistry ?’ 
They are certainly most illegible, if this is any 
proof of Art,and many of them. are passing 
ugly, which is a convincing proof. ‘The medal 
has been awarded to Mr. Harbottle veed, and 
a medal of merit to Mr, W. Stanley Bates. 
It is. impossible, without; going carefully 
into the calculations, to appreciate all the 
points for and against these designs; but 
what strikes one at the first glance is that 
both these designers introduce wood but- 
tresses like embryonic. shores or .needles. 
Is not this rather opposed to the : first 
principles of timber construction? ~ Does 
not the essence of good artistic construction 
consist in making use and taking advantage 
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of the peculiar nature of the material, to 
obtain effects characteristic of that material ? 
Is it not a characteristic property of wood, 
as distinct from stone, that it is capable of 
tension? so lending itself naturally to a 
system of ties. Should not a wood roof truss 
be framed up in such a way as to throw no 
thrust on the wall? Would it not be more 
characteristic of the material? ‘The buttress 
is a characteristic feature of the stone vault, 
notof the wooden roof. There is, unfortunately, 
precedent for the construction of wooden roofs 
which, not being properly framed up, need 
buttresses, such as the roof of Westminster 
Hall; but this sort of roof is not characteristic 
of timber construction, and there is no obliga- 
tion to follow a bad precedent. Where the 
weight of the whole roof is brought down to a 
few points by the trusses, it is natural, 
perhaps, to strengthen these points of support; 
but it should not be done in such a way—the 
support should not be given such a form—as 
to suggest a thrust, which, if the roof is 


properly framed, does not exist. 
A. BR. J. 


A NEw gaol is being erected at Sierra Leone 
at a cost of £20,000. Waterworks are also to 
be constructed, and will cost the colony about 
£30,000. 

AN enquiry has been held at Falmouth con- 
cerning the application of the Corporation for 
sanction to borrow nearly £4000 for the purpose 
of street improvements. 

THe foundation stone has been laid of an 
infectious diseases isolation hospital at Sealand 
which is to be erected at a cost of £14,400. 
Mr. H. Berwick is the architect, and Mr. W. 
W. Freeman the contractor. 

ALNWICK CaAsTLE, according to a learned 
antiquary, owes its origin to the Romans. It 
is one of the largest Gothic buildings in 


Britain, containing about five acres of ground | 


within its outer walls, flanked with sixteen 
towers and turrets, 

A Unionist Cius has been opened at Salt- 
coats. The building is situated in Nmeyards 
Street, and is of two stories, containing com- 
modious reading room and committee rooms 
on the ground floor, and a billiard room and 
caretaker’s apartments on the first floor. 


AN iiiportant improvement is being carried | 


out on the front at Clacton-on-Sea, which will 
add very much to the attractiveness of the 
town. The scheme includes the construction 
of a spacious marine promenade, the extension 
of the much-favoured garden terrace along the 
cliff, and the erection of commodious and com- 
fortable shelters. 

Tue Skipton Board of Guardians has decided 
to adopt provisionally a plan of a new in- 
firmary, based on the design carried out in the 
Knaresborough Union Infirmary, and has in- 
structed the architect (Mr. J. Hartley, Skip- 
ton) to wait upon Mr, Gordon Smith, the Local 
Government Board’s architect, and ascertain 
what, if any, modifications. were necessary. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincHam Hovusz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
February 9th, 1828. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JOHN 
Ruskin, 


We have pleasure in calling our readers’ | 


attention this week to the publication of the 
first number of SprctricaTion. For a period 
of twelve months the editorial and managerial 
staffs have been engaged upon the careful 
and painstaking production of what the Pro- 
prietors hope will prove to be the leading 
technical authority in matters of construction 
wherever the British system of building is in 
vogue. 


Owinea to the growth of material for the 
work, and the laborious nature of verification, 
the Editors have to acknowledge some delay 
in the issuing of SpecrricatTion; but the delay 
has had the advantage of enabling the scheme 
to be the more perfected, and they see the 
completion of the first number feeling con- 
fident of its appeal to architects, surveyors, 
and engineers when specifying, and, in fact, 
to all interested or engaged in building 
matters. The Proprietors desire to place on 
record their acknowledgment of the exertions 
of the Editor-in-chief and of the various Sec- 
tional Editors of the thirty-seven sections of 
which SPECIFICATION is composed, 


Tue Edinburgh District Lunacy Board has in- 
vited Scottish architects to submit competitive 
designs in connection with the establishment 
of a lunatic asylum which it is proposed to 
build on the estate of West Bangour, in the 
parish of Ecclesmachan, Linlithgowshire, 
about two miles west of Uphall. It is intended, 
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in the meantime, that accommodation will be 
provided for 600 patients, though snitable 
provision will be made for extensions whereby 
1000 will be accommodated. Only architects 
in Scotland who have been in practice on their 
own account for not less than two years will 
be permitted to compete. 
selected by the Board will be employed te 
carry out the work at the rates of remuneration, 
and under the conditions contained in the 
schedule, sanctioned by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. If from any cause the 
buildings are not proceeded with, and no 
drawings other than the competitive drawings 
have been prepared, the selected architect shall 
receive a payment of £500 in full of all claims. 
In respect of the other competitive designs, 
four premiums will be paid in the following 
order: £250 to the author of the design 
adjudged to be best by the architectural 
assessor ; £200 to the author of the design 
placed second; £150 to the author of the 
design placed third; and £100 to the author 
of the design placed fourth. The Board 
desire that the buildings should be of the 
most substantial description, and pleasing in 
character, but they do not desire that any 
considerable expense should be incurred on 
mere ornamentation. 


No visitor to Athens but will be glad to 
know that the date of the erection of the fine 
little Ionic temple of the Wingless Victory, 
on the right hand of the entrance to the 
Acropolis, is now approximately fixed. The 
date, to be accurate, of its first erection ; for 
it was reconstructed in 1835 out of its ruins 
by the architect Laurent. Recently, in the 
excavations on the north-west face of the 
Acropolis, an inscription has been found 
mentioning a sanctuary, for which a new door 
was to be provided, and in which a temple 
and altar were to be built by Callicrates. 
That architect, we already know, helped to 
build the Parthenon, The new temple 
mentioned can be no other than that of the 
Wingless Victory. The lettering of the 
inscription shows that the building must have ~ 
been begun about the middle of the fifth 
century; and it is practically certain that, 
architecturally speaking, it was completed 
before the Propylea in 4382 B.c. Thus we 
have the architect and the date of this 
charming temple. Who carved the splendid 
reliefs of the balustrade? 'They seem to be 
rather later, and it is quite open to us to 
suppose that they were a subsequent addition, 


Tux building of the new War Office on the 
site of Carrington House, opposite the Horse 


The architect 
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Guards, is to be commenced immediately. 
Powers were obtained last Session for acquiring 
the land and the buildings thereon, and within 
a week or two the Office of Works will begin 
to pull down. Among the buildings to be 
demolished are the old United Service Institu- 
tion, the offices of the Board of Works itself, 
and some quaint old buildings in Middle Scot- 
land Yard, now occupied by solicitors and 
architects. An important departure will 
probably be taken when the time comes to 
select a design for the new buildings. The 
equivocal success obtained by putting the 
designs up to competition in the case of the 
Royal Courts of Justice and the new Admiralty 
buildings has made it probable that the British 
Institute of Architects will be invited to nomin- 
ate several names, out of which one will be 
chosen to make a design in accordance with 
the requirements of the department. 


A SPECIAL commercial section has now been 
added to the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, obvious reasons having made it im- 
possible for trade interests to be directly 
represented on the professional body. The 
section has been inaugurated, not only with a 
view of bringing together those commercially 
interested in the various inventions, systems 
and appliances which are to have the con- 
sideration of the committee, but also with the 
view of having the assistance and advice of 
the trade, as to independent fire tests—such as 
are advocated by Professor Aitchison, R.A., 
President R.I.B.A. (one of the original mem- 
bers)—and similar important matters. The 
section will be presided over by an architect 
or an engineer of standing elected from out- 
side, and he alone will represent the co-operate 
opinion of the section on the committee ; 
individual preferences will thus be avoided, 
and the independent position of the section 
retained. This organisation of the section was 
the result of protracted consultations between 
thé managers of the leading London firms, 
and Mr. E. O. Sachs for the executive. Among 
the firms already represented on the section, 
the following are primarily interested in 
questions of materials and constructions :— 
The Adamant Co. (Birmingham), the Asbestos 
Co., Bell’s Fire-resisting Doors Co., Braby and 
Co., British Thomson Houston Co., Dawnay 
and Co., Dowson, Taylor, and Co., Edison and 
Swan Co., Elder and Co. (Glasgow), Ewart and 
Sons, Expanded Metal Co., Fawcett and Co., 
General Electric Co., Homan and Rogers, 
Hydraulic Engineering Co, (Chester), Jones 
and Co., Lindsay and Co., Owen Stone Co.. 
Potter and Co., Pulham and Son, Pilkington 
Brothers, Rashleigh, Phipps and Co., Robinson 
and Co., Strode and Co., Stuarts Granolithic 
Co., United Kingdom Terra Cotta Co., and 
Patent Victoria Stone Co. 


Tux following minute relative to the services 
of Dr, Rowand Anderson, architect of Edin- 
burgh University New Buildings, including 
the M‘Ewan Hall, prepared by a Committee of 
Senatus appointed for the purpose, has just 
been presented to the Senatus: — “On the 
occasion of their first meeting subsequent to 
the opening of the M‘Ewan Hall, the Senatus 
Academicus unanimously resolved to place 
upon record their sense of the value to the 
University of the services rendered by Dr. 
Rowand Anderson during a long period of 
years as architect of the University New 
Buildings. So far as the structures for acade- 
mic use are concerned, these buildings may be 
considered as completed by the M‘Ewan Hall, 
and the occasion thus afforded of looking back 
over the time elapsed since the first inception 
of the scheme brings to mind the con- 
stant care and thoughtfulness which Dr. 
Rowand Anderson has shown in providing for 
the many wants, often of a special kind, of the 
medical departments. The Senatus recognise, 
at the same time, the hand of an artist in the 


architectural treatment of the buildings. While, 


considerations of convenience have not been 
sacrificed to appearance, the planning of the 
interior arrangements has resulted in that 
effective external grouping which has made 
the New Medical School, as a whole, an acknow- 
edged adornment to a city famous for its 
architectural monuments. In a building like 


the M‘Ewan Hall, designed for University 
ceremonials, Dr. Rowand Anderson had an 
opportunity of disposing in greater freedom of 
his means of artistic expression, and the simple 
dignity of the main effect, both from an ex- 
terior and an interior view, together with the 
taste and reserve shown in the use of carved 
ornament, represent fittingly this side of 
academic life. The name of the University 
will now be connected with one of the con- 
spicuous architectural achievements of the 
closing years of the century, and the Senatus 
Academicus recognise that the merits of the 
design of the Hall entitle the architect to the 
lasting gratitude of the University.” 


Tux Gloucester Journal states: “ We under- 
stand that Mr. Robson, the architect, who 
prepared plans and got out quantities for the 
abandoned scheme for transforming the 
Winter Garden into a Kursaal and Municipal 
Offices, has sent in his account, which amounts 
to upwards of £3408. We believe it was stated 
that the preparation of plans did not commit 
the Council to anything. The ratepayers may 
perhaps express an adverse opinion if the above 
ficures—which have yet to come before the 
Town Council—prove to be correct.” 


BurepiIne is now in rapid progress at Green- 
wich Observatory, and when“ Visitation Day” 
comes round again next June, it is probable 
that the new edifice, in its completed form, will 
be open to the inspection of the guests. Last 
June only the central portion of the new 
observatory was completed, and there remained 
to be added the east and west wings now in 
course of erection. The curious, irregular old 
buildings which formerly constituted Green- 
wich Observatory have lost their dignity, and 
this new structure has assumed the honours of 
the place, though it has not the distinction of 
being on the meridian of Greenwich. That, of 
course, remains where it was, and still runs 
through the queer old building in which the 
transit circle is housed. This new edifice, 
when complete, promises to be strikingly hand- 
some, and with the slopes about its hase 
entirely reformed and re-embellished, will 
present an appearance somewhat worthy of its 
world-wide reputation. 


BerkELEY STREET is at last being utilised 
as a residential portion of Mayfair, and the 
old stabling is fast disappearing. Ashburn- 
ham House is nearly down, and the fine 
residence, with stone frontage, which is being 
built next to the Bath Club, is now out of the 
builder’s hands. All the front windows over- 
look the garden of Devonshire House, and the 
ground floor is raised some feet above the level 
of the roadway. The magnificent carved 
mahogany doors, which were so much admired 
at Ashburnham House, were bought by the 
owner, and are now in position in their new 
quarters. 
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Ar a recent meeting of the Metropolitan 
Railway Company the chairman remarked 
that an improvement in the ventilation of the 
railway would benefit both the shareholders 
and the public. As to the use of electricity, 
the directors for years past had had the sub- 
ject on the brain. They thought they were 
now on the way to secure it, but there were 
creat difficulties in the way. Replying to 
enquiries, he said the whole question of venti- 
lation had been threshed out by the Depart- 
mental Committee. Electricity. was the 
solution of the problem. ‘They would require 
entirely new stock. There was no difficulty 
about pulling trains of 200, 250, or 300°tons. 
The question to be solved was having a 
sufficient reserve of energy on the circle in the 
event of two, three, four, or more trains want- 
ing to start at the same time, for them to do 
so. That was the problem exciting the minds 
of the electricians. 


A coop deal of interest has been manifested 
at Cardiff in connection with the extensive 
excavations that are now taking place in the 
well-treed knoll that forms the north-eastern 
extremity of the castle walls. In time past a 
good deal of controversy has taken place as to 
the Roman origin of the castle. Writing in 
his celebrated work upon medizval military 
Architecture in 1884, Mr. George Clark 
expresses his opinion that the castle is of 
Roman origin, but says that his “opinion is 
but moderately supported by scanty dis- 
coveries of Roman remains.” He says 
“The position of Cardiff Castle, having a river 
front and rear, and the sea close upon the 
southern flank, is such as would be selected by 
a commander skilled in the art of war and 
enclosed in an enemy’s country, and such as 
with disciplined troops would be impregnable. 
These conditions, the name of the place and 
its position upon the well-known via maritima, 
are suggestive of a Roman origin, an opinion 
indeed but moderately supported by scanty 
discoveries of Roman remains, but in unison 
with the form and character of a part of the 
earthworks which enters into the composition 
of the present castle. There appears to have 
been a single lofty bank raised from an 
exterior ditch, and enclosing much of three 
sides of a quadrangular space, a practice by no 
means unusual in Roman or ‘quasi’ Roman 
encampments. ‘The banks are about 80ft. 
high, 90ft. broad at the base, and 12ft. at the 
summit, along which runs a light embattled 
wall about 6ft. high and 2ft. thick. At the 
south-east, north-east, and north-west, angles 
the banks are strengthened, possibly to carry 
towers, of which, however, no foundations 
have been discovered.” 


Tye recent discoveries have done much to 
prove the correctness of Mr. Clark’s theory 
concerning the origin of the castle as a whole, 
and the supposition that at the north-eastern 
extremity a tower once existed, An examina- 
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tion of the excavation, as at present made, 
shows that at the left-hand side of the mass 
of masonry now laid bare may be seen portions” 
of the old ashlar facing. of the tower. The 
mass of rubble behind this clearly displays the 
method of building resorted to by the Romans 
in erecting walls of great thickness and 
strength. It was their custom to set layers of 
stone as facings on the outer and inner sides 
of the wall, and then in the wide space inter- 
vening to heap in rubble, the spaces between 
the large stones put in being filled by pouring 
in a species of mortar or cement. There can 
be small if any doubt that it was originally a 
Roman camp with rude stone walls to the 
north, east, and south. Then came the Saxon 
invaders. It was their custom to build 
mounds, and doubtless the high mound that 
was thrown up both inside and out over the 
top of the old Roman wall was their handi- 
work. On the top of this they probably 
erected wooden barriers. In the midst of the 
protected space they threw up another huge 
mound called a “burh” or “tump,” and on 
this mound was the residence of the thegn. 


Energy,” a naked figure, in the early glory of 
manhood, reigning in and controlling a fiery 
steed of classical type, while he—this ideal per- 
sonification of “ Beneficent Force” —looks stead- 
fastly and fearlessly ahead, shading his eyes 
with one hand from the sun, and seeking—as we 
are told in a description obtained, no doubt, 
from the sculptor himself—for “new labours and 
fresh conquests.” Horse and rider, as a group, 
are manifestly inspired by those incomparable 
figures of young horsemen riding in the Pana- 
thenaic Procession, as we see them in the Par- 
thenon frieze at the British Museum. The 
conception is none the less Mr. Watts’s own, 
since he has known how to infuse into it his 
own lofty personality, his own human sym- 
pathy and modernity of feeling, giving new 
life to formulas of art consecrated by the past. 


Ar present the gigantic equestrian group, 
like many of this artist’s loftiest conceptions on 
canvas, is an aspiring and noble effect rather 
than a complete work of art in which all 
technical difficulties have been overcome. If 
only Mr. Watts’s hand could have expressed to 
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But then came the day when the Norman 
landed. He crowned the tump with a keep, 
which to-day, in ivy-clad old age, tells us by 
its architectural style that it was of Norman 
construction. The Normans must have pulled 
down the old wooden barriers that the Saxon 
had placed along the top of the earthworks 
which covered the original walls, for they 
supplanted them by a slight stone wall witha 
foundation only 2ft. in depth into the top of 
the mound. 


CoMPLETING his important gifts of paintings 
to the National Portrait Gallery and the 
National Gallery of British Art, Mr. G. F. 
Watts has presented to the nation his colossal 
equestrian statue, “ Energy,’ or “ Force,” 
upon the model of which he has been working 
for many years past. This constitutes, with 
the equestrian statue, “Hugh Lupus,” done 
for the Duke of Westminster, and now in the 
grounds of Eaton Hall, the veteran master’s 
most important contribution to the art of 
sculpture. The statue represents “Physical 
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only in material, but in outline, and mass. In 
France it is the rule that, when a monument 
or statue of importance is to be set up in the 
open air, the collaboration of an architect with 
the sculptor is secured, If this rule had hee: 
more generally followed over here, we might 
have been spared many monstrosities whic 
now disfigure the open places of London. 


Mr. F. J. Horniman, M.P., is erecting a 
new museum in the place of the old “ Horn 
man Free Museum” at Forest Hill. The 
treasures in the present museum will be places 
in the new one, together with others, and there, 
are to be pleasure grounds, recreation hall, 
and other buildings. It is hoped that the 
new Free Horniman Museum will be opened 
to the public in the summer of 1899. = 
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Ir is reported that Government Japanese 
engineers are preparing plans for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Straits o 
Shimonoseki, so as to unite the main line o: 
the Kin Sun railway with that of the Sany: 
line from Shimonoseki to Hiogo. The straits 
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the utmost all that his brain and heart had 
conceived, we should have had in him the 
greatest master of this century. No doubt, 
however, many of the roughnesses and pecu- 
liarities of modelling which disturb the eye in 
the model will be removed before “ Physical 
Energy” is cast. Much, too, can be done 
towards securing technical perfection by 
carefully retouching the group after it has 
been cast. The site chosen to display it is 
a magnificent one, in the centre of the terrace 
at the foot of the Serpentine. So magnificent 


is it, indeed, that it behoves the master ~ 


and his assistants to see that the work, as 
realised once for all:in imperishable bronze, 
lacks no pains that. might impart to it a 
‘higher technical perfection, that might give 
added finish and beauty of form toa conception 
so worthy already of the loftiest and truest 
idealist among our British artists of to-day. 
Much will depend, too, upon the design and 
proportions of the pedestal upon which 
“Physical Energy” is to be'placed. ‘This 
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at the point referred to, are about one mile 
in width, and the current through them i 
very rapid. The bridge must be constructec 
sufficiently high to enable the largest ocear 
steamers to pass beneath. It is said that the 
undertaking, if carried out, will be one of thé 
greatest engineering feats of its kind in the 
world. It is intended that the work of con: 
struction will be undertaken and superintend 

by Japanese engineers exclusively. 


THe Finedon Memorial Tower is perhaps on 
of the quaintest dwelling houses yet devise 
The tower was built a number of years ago i 
memory of the son of the Squire of Finedo: 
Curiously enough, the tower was built withou| 

,mortar, the stones being laid in such a way 
that one stone binds another. But it was not 
considered safe, and to prevent the collapse o! 
the tower buildings at the foot were added 
the whole now being used as a place o 

residence. Finedon Tower is believed to he 
the only memorial tower in the United King 
dom that is used as a dwelling house, 
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A NEW METHOD OF SHORING 
BUILDINGS.* 


By CwHas. 


GEOGHEGAN. 


N the year 1859 the directors of the Royal 
Bank, Dublin, invited four architects to 
compete for comprehensive alterations to 

their premises in Foster Place, giving the com- 
petitors full permission to utilise any portion 


of the buildings then in their possession, ex- ° 


- tending from Foster Place to the rear of the 
houses on the east side of Anglesea Street, in 
order to secure the most commodious cash 
office possible ; but without interruption to 
the bank officials or to the occupants of the 
two upper floors and basement of that portion 
of the premises situate in immediate connec- 
tion with the old cash office, 

. When informed that the directors were 
‘disposed to adopt my plan as being most suit- 

able to their requirements, I learned that 
this conclusion had been come to with the 

- expression of their opinion that it would not 

_ be possible to demolish all the portions of the 

_ old work, as shown by my plans, and shore 

- up the superstructure without causing the 

~ destruction of the entire front premises, and 

_ their fears had been confirmed on submitting 
_ the project to the inspection of an architect of 

high position and great experience. _ 

P To this communication I replied that I was 
_ willing to undertake the work, with all its 


risk, and felt perfectly confident that all diffi- - 


culty would be overcome, and that by the use 
_ of iron frames in place of timber needles and 
_ supports the work could be carried out with 
much greater safety and less expense. But 
the great difficulty of finding an enterprising, 
* practical firm disposed to embark in so novel a 
project almost deterred me from proceeding 
in the matter. But having laid all the details 
of the proposed scheme before Mr. W. Ander- 
son, who was then acting as engineer to the 
firm of Messrs. Courtney, Stephens and Co., I 
- received from him every encouragement, and 
' he kindly volunteered to undertake the entire 
preparation of all details connected with the 
___ shoring and placing the beams in situ—a work 
_ which required more than ordinary ingenuity 
~ and skill to complete, and one which I would 
have feared to incur had I not been so fortu- 
“nate as to have had his sound professional 
advice and experience to reassure me. You 
will no doubt be glad to hear that my former 
Mentor is now better known in London as 
Dr. William Anderson, C.B., D.C.L., Director 
_ General of Ordnance Factories. He will be 
_ pleased to learn that his name is not forgotten 
_-in Dublin, where he first had many oppor- 
_ tunities of exhibiting his great intellectual 
» powers. ~ . ’ 
Exclusive of the danger and unsightliness 
- of settlements, almost sure to result if it were 
attempted to support masses so rigid and 
friable as brick walls on elastic pillars of wood, 
40ft. high, there was the objection that to get 
' the shores put up the whole of the ground and 
first floors would have to be removed, and the 
_ walls thereby deprived of valuable lateral 


- * A paper, entitled ‘Method of Shoring by means of 
iron frames, adopted when building the New Royal 
| Bank, Foster Place, Dublin,’”’ read before the Architec- 
| tural Association of Ireland. 
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strained by unavoidably unequal shoring. The 
expense also of providing suitable foundations 
for the shores, increased by the difficulty of | 
getting such long and heavy timber into its | 
place would have been very great. As three | 
of the main beams (A, OC, D, Fig. 1) were to be | 


support, when they were likely to be unduly | 
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| intended to carry the load as pillars. 


the shoring frames. Exclusive of bolts, 
the frame is composed of four pieces—viz., 
the top and bottom, which act the 
part of short beams, and the two sides 
These 
may be of variable dimensions to suit the 
depth of beam and thickness of walls or load 
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in the same level, rigidly connected by means 
of bolts and nuts, it was very desirable for 
facility of manipulation to have them all 
loose in the walls at the same time. Had the 
system of timber shores been adopted, to 
attempt this would have been very hazardous, 
if not impossible, as the multitude of supports 
would have rendered the lifting and placing of 
the beams very intricate. To overcome these 
objections, I proposed to make the lower 
portions of the “walls serve as temporary 
pillars to support the upper parts, by inter- 
posing frames of iron or wood, through which 
the beams could be passed, and accordingly 
explained my views to the engineer, and 
entrusted him with the construction of 


to be supported. They are fitted together to 
make a truly rectangular frame, and held in 
position by means of bolts. The top and 
bottom are made cellular, with the outer walls 
thinner than the inner ones, in order to 
approximate, as much as possible, to the form 
of greatest strength. 'The vertical pieces are 
composed of plates, stiffened by deep ribs, to 


“obtain rigidity with lightness, and are pro- 


vided with holes near the bottom, through 
which a rod may be passed to carry a metal 
roller for the beam to run on when being 
pushed into its place. As the frames had to 
be put up in inconvenient places, it was a 
great object to keep the several parts as light 
as possible, in order that three or four men 
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might move-them with ease, without having 
recourse to tackle. There are two principal 
conditions under which beams may require to 
be placed under walls: 

First—There may be room enough to admit 
the beam being launched into its place end on. 

Second—The wall may be so situated that 
the beam can only be put in sideways, or there 
may be a combination of the two cases, where 
there may be room to launch the beam half 
way, provided the previous half can be got in 
sideways. The one case requires a different 
form of frame from the other, as will now be 
explained. Beam D (Fig. 1), supporting two 
heavy chimney stacks, is an illustration of the 
first case. There being plenty of room-in the 
courtyard to lift the beam to its proper level, 
clear of all the houses, the following prepara- 
tions were made:—T'wo holes were broken 
_ through each of the two chimney-stacks, and 
a good bed having been formed in each at the 
proper level, four frames were placed in them, 
and one smaller one was similarly introduced 
into the intermediate walls. When all the 
frames had been carefully arranged in line, 
folding wedges of good dry oak were driven 
between the tops of the frame and the super- 
incumbent walls, till the weight of the latter 
was made to rest entirely upon the frames. 
The portion of the wall and chimney-stacks 
between the frames was then removed, and the 
beam, having been hoisted on tall shearlegs 
in the courtyard to the proper level, was 
launched safely into its place through the 
frames, 

Beam A (Fig. 1), supporting the back wall, 
affords an example of the second case. The 
quoin of the adjoining house would not allow 
the beam to be hoisted sufficiently far back to 
pass it through frames similar to those used 
with beam D, it was therefore hoisted diagon- 
ally alongside the wall till its end entered a 
doorway in the bow projection, which allowed 
it to go far enough forward to clear the quoin, 
when raised to a level and placed at the 
proper height parallel to its permanent posi- 
tion, and in which it was temporarily secured. 
Two frames (Fig. 2) made to project their 
own width on one side of the wall, were inserted 
into holes which had previously been cut in the 
brickwork, and bolted together so as to include 
the beam within themselves. The weight of 
the walls was transferred to the frames, and 
the masonry between them cut away as be- 
fore, and the beam moved in—first sideways 
till fairly under the wall, and then launched 
forward through two more frames into its 
permanent position. 


Beam C (Fig. 1) was got into the house with 
great difficulty on account of its length, and 
was laid on the ground floor alongside the 
wall it was intended to support, and raised 
thence to its proper height, where it was tem- 
porarily held, while four frames were put round 
it, and secured in the walls as already described. 
The -intermediate masonry having been cut 
away, the beam was moved sideways into its 
place under the wall. At this stage of the 
proceedings, the three main walls, being com- 
pletely cut through, were supported only on 


thirteen frames, in which the beams were » 


lying loose ; the latter were carefully fitted to 
each other and firmly secured by means of 
bolts and rivets, after which the whole mass 
of wrought iron—weighing 134 tons—was 
adjusted to its exact position vertically and 
horizontally. Chases were now cut in the lower 
walls to admit the columns, which, having been 
erected, the weight of the walls on the frames 
was transferred to the beams by driving fold- 
ing wedges between the top pieces of the 
former, and the upper flange of the latter, to 
cause the beams to deflect to their full extent 
previous to underpinning between the frames 
in brick and cement. When all was ready, the 
wedges over the frames were cautiously 
slackened, and the entire weight of the build- 
ine allowed to come upon the beams and 
columns. ‘The frames were retained in position 
for a few days, during which time the 
behaviour of the columns and foundations was 


‘earefully watched; and, as no signs of yielding 


was detected, the frames were released, the 
bolts connecting their several parts were with- 
drawn, they themselves removed in pieces, and 
the gaps occupied by their upper portions 
made good in brick and cement. The actual 
cost of successfully shoring up the eight walls 
in the manner’ described was £62. The 
builders’ estimates for the same operation, 
without any allowance for the great risk run, 
was from £168 to £180—being a saving of at 
least £106—in favour of frame system, not 
counting the gain in time, security, and con- 
venience. The urgent necessity of completing 
the work as quickly as possible induced the 
builder to use more frames than were 
absolutely necessary. Had there been no 
occasion to shore so many walls simultaneously, 
the work could have been done for £42, or one 
fourth the lowest estimate quoted above. 

The entire weight of walls, flooring, roofs, 
&e., amounted to 200 tons, which had to be 


sustained on No. 13 iron-framed girders, all - 
bedded on the same level—28ft. above the 


ground floor of the old and present bank in 
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Foster Place—the longest girder being 44 tons 


in weight and 40ft. in length, to which the 
shorter girders were secured by bolts with 
nuts and screws. 4 

The larger metal frames cost £3 10s., and 
the smaller ones £2 10s. each. : 

In works of less magnitude than those now 
referred to, the system can be carried out in 
timber with economy and safety, and I was_ 
informed by the late Mr. Michael Meade that 
he had found it on several occasions the means 
of saving time and expense with perfect 
security. : 

The ‘columns, which were of the unusual 
length of 26ft., and only 12in. diameter, re- 
quired extreme care, especially as regarded 
the precautions adopted to ensure a uniform — 
thickness of metal, The whole of the iron- 
work had been designed by the engineer, and 
executed by Messrs. Courtney, Stephens and 
Co., of Dublin, and tested by them, and great 
praise was given to Messrs. Crowe and Sons, 
the contractors, for the work, to whose zeal 
the success of the operations was in a great 
measure due. : 


Surveying and Sanitary — 
Notes. 


Tur Burgh Commissioners of Bo’ness have 


accepted the offer of Mr. Thomas Peattie, con- 
tractor, to construct a large new reservoir on 


the estate of Lochcote, situated between Lin- ~ q 


lithgow and Bathgate. The contract amounts » 
to £11,500. The reservoir will cover about 
45 acres of ground, and hold two hundred 
million gallons of water. Altogether the new 
works will cost nearly £25,000. 


Tur Main Drainage Committee of the 
London County Council reports that during ~ 
the year ended December 31 last, 46,494 and. = 
33,373 million gallons of crude sewage were 
treated at the Barking and Crossness outfall 
works respectively, together making a total 
quantity of 79,867 million gallons, or an 
average of nearly 219 million gallons per day. 


During the same period 1,408,000 and 697,000 4 


tons of sludge were sent to sea from the respec- 
tive stations. 


Ava special meeting of the Douglas Town 


Council the report of Messrs. Stevenson and — 4 
Burstall, engineers, the authors of the im- ~ 


proved scheme of, drainage for Douglas — 
adopted by the Council, was considered. Mr. — 
Stevenson explained the causes that had re- — 


sulted in his original estimate of £29,000 


having been increased to over £49,000, and. 
reported upon other matters connected with — 
the scheme. The Highways Committee re- 
commended that Tynwald Court be applied 
to for further borrowing powers of £20,000, in 
addition to the £35,000 already sanctioned in 
connection with the scheme. ‘The recommen- 


- dation was carried. 


Mr. Epwarp Cousins, civil engineer, Lon- — 


don, has presented his report to the Penybont ~ J 


Main Joint Sewerage Board, sitting at Bridg-_ 
end, for dealing. with the sewage of the dis- 
trict. He decided against an open outfall or 
sewage into the sea at low water mark,-and 
submitted two estimates for the board to con- 
sider. These were—(1) For the sea outfall, — 
the sewers having self-cleansing gradients and 
a brick tank sewer for containing the sewage — 
at times when the outfall sewer is tidal locked, 
including penstock, tidal valves, etc., £18,642; 
(2) for the septic tank scheme, with filter beds 
on the sand banks and effluent drains into the _ 
river, capable of dealing with a population of — 


20,000-—£18,799. The estimates did not in- 


clude the purchase of any land for the tanks 
and filters, nor for any easement along any 
part of the pipe line where it passed through 
private property. It was unanimously decided ~ 
not to take the storm water from the Bridgend _ 
and Penybont areas into the scheme, as that 
would cost an additional £7000. = 


Lonpon has 8000 miles of sewers, 34,000 
miles of telegraph wires, 3200 miles of gas- 
pipes, and 4500 miles of water mains. 


Tue new breakwater now being constructed 
by the United States Government, at Buffalo, 


New York, under the superintendence of 


Major Symonds, of the Engineer Corps, will, 
when finished, be the largest of its kind in the 
world. ‘The first breakwater ‘was begun in 
1868 ; extended operations were arranged for in 
1874, and only completed four years ago. The 
breakwater approaching completion will be 
12,500ft. long, making a total length of 20,100ft. 
from the lighthouse to Strong Point. Next in 
dimensions is the famous Cherbourg break- 
water, which is 12,200ft. long, and took 70 
years to build. 


A Loca GovERNMENT Boarp Inqurry has 
been held at Manchester, into the application 
of the Council to borrow a sum of £170,000 
for purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal. 
The items specially referred to were £1600 for 
Cornbrook sewer, £5511 for Audenshaw inter- 
cepting sewer, £49,800 for reversing and 
connecting the old sewers with the new inter- 
cepting sewers, £9270 for improvements for 
flood prevention, £5000 for automatic flushing 
chambers for cleansing sewers, £13,050 for 
works at Davyhulme for intercepting the 
solids and adding chemicals and screening the 
sewage, £2500 for additional tramways and 
private roads at outfall works, £850 for 
chemical shed and steam crane, making with 
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contingencies and other smaller items a total 
of £102,370. The inspector said, with some 
emphasis, that the Local Government Board 
would not sanction a loan for artificial filter- 
beds unless a sufficient area of land was 
provided for passing the sewage over after 
it had been purified by the artificial filters, 


As we cannot all choose our houses according 
to the subsoil on which they may be built, it 
is comforting to have in the latest of the 
“Memoirs of the Geological Survey” an 
assurance that a good deal of misapprehension 
exists with regard to the advantages of gravel 
as a subsoil and of the disadvantages of clay, 
In certain circumstances, we are told, either 
may be good, or both may be bad as sites for 
houses. The object of the new memoir 
entitled “Soils and Subsoils from a Sanitary 
Point of View, with especial reference to 
London and its neighbourhood,” is to supply 
such information as may be needed by those 
who are compelled to be careful in the choice 
of their place of residence. Househunters ‘are 
advised that they would do well to consider the 
general sanitary conditions connected with 
proposed sites, and to bear in mind that a 
healthy habitation depends on several con- 
siderations, apart from the nature of the sub- 
soil. There are the elevation of the ground 
and. other local circumstances, and more im- 
portant still the construction of the house 
itself, its damp-proof basement, its airy and 
sunny position, and the system of drainage, 
Lastly, the water supply is of vital importance. 


THE Health Committee of the Halifax Cor- 
poration have decided to meet the joint 
requirements of Halifax and the out districts 
in the matter of a smallpox hospital. The 
estimated cost, inclusive of site, is £16,000. 
The site is near the racecourse, 


Sir Joun Huron (the president), delivering 
a recent address to the members of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Asscciation, at Car- 
penters’ Hall, London Wall, said it had lone 
been the wish of those interested in the Asso- 
ciation to form a fund from which members 
could be encouraged in their studies and 
researches in the interest of the public health. 
A liberal and practical proposal had now been 
made by one of their members .to found a 
Chadwick and Richardson memorial fund. 
This offer was a contribution of 50 guineas, 
provided that, within nine months, the fund 
were raised to 500 guineas. ‘The competitions 
for prizes would be held yearly in such form 
as might be deemed best, either by having 
special competitions, or for the best papers 
read at London or any other of the branch 
meetings. To promote longevity was an aim 
and result of the work of the sanitary inspector. 
In 1660 the rate of mortality in London was 
80 per 1000 per annum, but the death-rate in 
the county of London in 1896 was only 18°9. 
Many contributory causes must have operated 
in producing this result, not the least of which 
he claimed, in recent years, to be the zealous 
labour of the sanitary inspector. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


) 
FOR WHOM, | 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


te pata WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
BUILDINGS— 
Feb. 12 Warkworth, Alnwick—Improving Bridge ... 

a 12 Aberdare—Erection of Theatre ee seh es 
te 12 Dalston, near Carlisle—Erection of Brick Wall ... 
3 12 Ebbw Vale, Mon.—Erection of Surgery 
“e 12 Hahfax—Additions to Mills ... ee 
Ha 1a Halifax—Erection of Two Houses 


12 Penygraig, Wales—Chapel Renovations 


Alnwick Rural District Council ... 

Lyric Company Limited .. Be 
Carlisle Rural District Council ... * 
Committee of Workmen’s Doctor’s Fund 


H. W. Walton, Clerk, Council Offices, Alnwick. 

T, Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook House,Clifton-st. Aberdare 
J. Bell, 1, Aglionby-street, Carlisle. 

T. Evans, Secretary, Estate Office, Ebbw Vale Works. 

C. F. L. Horsfall& Son, Architects, Lord-st.-chas,, Halifax, 
C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord-st.-chas., Halifax, 
T. D. Evans, Architect, Hendrecafan-road, Penygraig, 

J. Cowgill, Architect, Albany-buildings, Bradford. — 

T. Breese, 24, Express-road, Wrexham. 


cy 12 ‘Wibsey, Yorks.—Erection of Six Houses 3. =... ee ates 
4 12 Wrexham—FE rection of Three Houses 3 otk Ok poe ne Oe RONG aE 
2 3y 14° Hastings—Boundary Walls, Clarification Works ... Corporation 
5 14 Rowley Regis—Water Closets, Alterations to School, &c. School Board 
s 14 Uckfield, Sussex—Erection of Casual Wards, &c. ~. Guardians -... nt a ave 
4 14 Aberdeen—Additions, &c., to Farm... oe ss Corporation of Royal Infirmary ... 
Ns 14 Barnsley—Reconstruction of Theatre ; ee Theatre Royal Co. ... “7 7 
| i 14 Boston Spa—Alteration of Shop Premises, &e. ... 0 5 tener 
5 14 Buckley, Chester—Extension of Schools ... 5 Aes bet ails Se Ee LO 
a 14 Doneskea, Ireland—Erection of Church The Very Rev. M. Ryan, P.P, 
i ae 14 Halifax—Erection of Warehouse, &c. ot Rn? Le oat peta ee aPC 
*5 14 Hastings—Supply, &c., of Covered Seats .... Corporation 
a 14 Morley—Retaining Wall and Culvert Preteen irks ~ietras egies so LS eS. Disko Cewey 
a 14 Bawtry—Cloakroom, &e:, at School ... Mission School Trustees ... ; 
7 14 Portishead—Mortuary, &c.  ... Sty es Urban District Council We ii 
Ns 15 Cowling, Yorks.—Erection of Warehouse J. Binns and Sons Limited 
52 15 Fawley, Hants.—Erection of School, &c. ... School Board ... s b Se 
a 15 Blackburn— Erection of Pauper Houses, &e. Guardians 
aa 15 Devizes—Story.to Hospital ... oa pe i Parr 
a 15 Dover—Erection of Cart-shed... —.., ._ Town Council... “ 
oy 15 Halifax—Erection of Tool Works, &e. eens cae 
Sy 15 Herne Bay—Additions to Schools ... a ar ... School Board ... wae ae va 
bs 16 Redbridge, near Southampton—Factory Buildings, &. Schultze Gunpowder Company ... 
| ss 16 Stoke-upon-Trent—Vagrant Wards, &. ... & .. Union Guardians i Fi 
He 16 Notting Hill, W.—New Church Vestries ... F All Saints Church 
ve 16 Rochester—Erection of Mortuary... Corporation... At Be a 
“ 16 Southséa—Alterations, &c., to Offices a ay; ... Guardians of Portsea Island Union 
Pm rad Wi Gravesend—Erection of Market, Fire Engine Station, &c. Town Council fy eee ae 
op ngs bg Aberdeen —Erection of Warehouse ... x ie .. Northern Co-operative Co, Ltd... 
a 18 Bristol—Erection of Superstructure of Granary... Docks Committee x +f 
a 18 Frinton, Essex—Erection of School... ve School Board .. a: Sea 
a 19 Uppermill—Masonry Works to Bridge West Riding County Council 
a 19 Findhorn—Erection of Villa ...- : se a 
rs 19 ~Halifax—Erection of Dwelling-house © i... .6. 7 tee tenet ges 
f pe 19 Sattle—A iterations, &c.; to Schools nj) et She ee te ee i onto sv ne 
na 21 BLeeds—Erection-of. Four Shops + “0... ss. eee St ee SL Pe tno tone 
= 21 Neath, Wales—Erection of Schools... School Board ... oF ae 7,3 ~ 
oF 21 Bath—Enlargement of Schools 5a bg School Board ... it a de ee 
a 21 Plymouth—Erection of Refuse Destructor ‘ Kes” ; BAe rae 
a 22 St. Ives, Cornwall—Chapel and Schoolroom wa ... -Committee i. ae én ms 
- 24 - Paulton—Erection of Schools... me ne aa “Fi  gaeereee 
ES 28 Lyme Regis, Dorset—Erection of Five Almshouses, &e, Corporation ... ey, Re Feet anaes 
Mar. 1 Lianrwst—Alterations, &c., to Court House ... Denbighshire Standing Joint Committee 
~ 14 Llangarthen, Wales—Stone Bridge over River Towy ... Carmarthen County Council ms 
* 14 Dartford—Additional Buildings, &c. ae $e . Union Guardians ow wes in 
as 19 Hereford—Cleaning-down Shire Hall, Xe. ... Standing Joint Committee ae Pe: 
No date. Abertillery—Erection of 134 Houses : Mit cots ‘ 
+ Bangor, Ireland—Erection of Church ws as Bea Soba acai code Fadoas 
‘ 53 Burley-in- Wharfdale—Erection of Ten Houses ., «Je GisBIACE Wh <6elaa peer hewn yt = 
Pes ey Buxton—Erection of Twelve Cottages ay Sf Chaat ee ne hae EO 
a e Chingford—Block of Shops _... Ly Fe a; a oN ysciaans 
Py ne Clones, Iréland—Erection of Creamery ... i Co-operstive Creamery a 
9 Darfield, near Barnsley—Four Houses _ ... ST lle no Sa he ree tad et te opener 
er) Juxton, near Chorley, Lanes.—Farm Buildings ... ee eae oe) 
Ay Garforth Colliery, near Leeds—Hight Cottages ... Colliery Owners 5 a x7 
” os Harrogate—Converting Shops to Bathrooms, Be Ae ie 7 ha OE eens ; 
% os Haslingden—Erection of Workmen’s Club PE het ae eer ee eC O 
4 a Lianelly—Hrection of Three Villas, Kc, ... 9 vee vee tasters 


London, S.W.—Plastering Twenty-four Flats 

Nelson, Lancs.—UConcreting, &c., Seven Houses ... ; 
Ramsgate—Erection of School Wing, Xe. ... 4 Pe} 
Stockton—Erection of Palace of Varieties, &c. ... =i 


te nbereee 


P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings, 

J. T. Meredith, Architect, Kidderminster. » 

F, Holman, Clerk, Workhouse, Lewes. 

G, Taylor, Clerk of Works at Asylum, Aberdeen, 

H. Crawshaw, 13, Regent-street, Barnsley. 

T.\A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, Architects, Queen-st., Morley. 
J. H. Davies and Sons, 24, Newgate-street, Chester, i 
W.G. Doolin, Architect, Dawson-chambers, Dublin. 

J. F. Walsh, Architect, Lancs. & Yorks. Bank-chas., Halifax, 
P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings, 

M. H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. 

Rev. F. W. Keene, Mission Vicarage, Bawtry. “ 

T, J. M, Flower, Carlton-chambers, Baldwin-street, Bristol, 
J. Hartley, Architect, Exchange-buildings, Skipton. 
Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge, 9, Portland-st., Southampton. 
Stones and Gradwell, Architects, Richmond-ter., Blackburn. 
C,S. Adye, County Surveyor of Wilts, Trowbridge. 

H, E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dover. 


o T,L. Patchett, Architect, George-street-chambers, Halifax. 


E. Collard, Architect, East-street, Herne Bay. 

Lemon & Blizard, Lansdowne House,Castle-la.,Southampton, 
C. Lynam, Architect, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Boreham and Morton, Quantity Surveyors, Sunderland, 
City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

Rake and Cogswell, Prudential-buildings, Portsmouth. 

E. J. Bennett, 24, Darnley-road, Gravesend. 


“R. G. Wilson, 1814, Union-street, Aberdeen, 


Eingineer’s Office, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

S. T. James, Architect, Frinton-on-Sea. 

— Rowbotham, Clerk to Urban District Council, Uppermill. 
J. Forrest, 129, High-street, Forres. 

C. F. L. Horsfall and Sons, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax, 
H. Ross, Architect, Cannon-street, Accrington, 

Town Clerk, Town Hall, Leeds. 

J. C. Rees, Architect, St. Thomas’s-chambers, Neath, 

W. J. Willcox, 1, Belmont, Bath. 

J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Plymouth. 

W. Faull, Fore-street, St. Ives, Cornwall. 

W. F. Bird, C.E., Architect, Midsomer, Norton. 

M. C. Preston, Town Clerk, Lyme Regis, 

R. L. Williams, 5, Castle-street, Ruthin, Denbigh. 

T. Jones, Clerk, County Council Offices, Llandovery, 

G. H. Tait, Architect, Lowfiel.-street, Dartford. 

County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Hereford, 

C. T, Evans, 8, Queen-street, Cardiff. 

W. J. W. Roome, Whitehall-buildings, Ann-street, Belfast, 
Whitehead.and Smethaw, Albert-stret, Harrogate. 

Buxton Lime Firms Co., 8, Quadrant, Buxton, 

J. E, Still, 82, Queen-street, Cheapside, 

G. F. Graham, President, Co-operative Creamery, Clones. 
J. Robertson, Wombwell. 

Jolly and Buekley, Architects, High-street, Chorley. 

R. Routledge, Manager, Garforth Colliery. 

W. Bennett, Gen, Superintendent, Royal Baths, Harrogate, 
Secretary, Station-road, Haslingden, 4 

W. Griffiths, Architect, Falcon-chambers, Llanelly, 
Stephens, Baston and Co., Montpelier, Bristol. 

W. Whittaker, 153a, Accrington-road, Burnley. 

J. Emes, 151, Ebury-street, Eaton-square, London, S8.W, 
W. Duncan, 35, Albert-road, Middlesbrough, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


“ 
DATE OF é 

w ) aC cb. FOR WHOM, 
DELIVERY. ORK TO BE EXECUTED | | 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
~ ; ‘see 


ry 


ENGINEERING— : 
Feb. Leeds—Laundry Machinery ... si oa a .. Union Guardians... Fen rs ... T, Winn, 90, Albion-street, Leeds. 
Clitheroe, Lancs.—Water Main ... Corporation ... Gee Feb eel fiat oh Sharpe, Borough Engineer, Clitheroe. SS 
Glasgow—Construction of Timber Wharfing, &e. .. Trustees of Clyde Navigation bee Clyde Navigation Chambers, 16, Robertson-street, Glasgow. —*» 
London, E.C.—Supply of Bridge Work .... ie ...  Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company Ltd. Company’s ‘Office, 132, Gresham- house, Old Broad-st., EC. 
Millom—Timber Piling, &e. . Millom & Askam Hematite Iron Co, Ltd. Company’s Office, Millom, Cumberland. 
Redditch—Electric Lighting Works. “(Bight Contracts. ) Urban District Council _.., J. A. MeMullen, Engineer, Hornchurch, Essex. 
Devizes—Supply of Two Boilers = } Asylum Visiting Committee —... = Massey and Allpress, 25, Queen Anne’s- -gate, Westminster. 
Sheerness— Designs and Tenders for Iron Pier ... weer ur ‘ban District Council ths 7s 2 GC, A, Copland, Council’s Surveyor, Trinity-road, Sheerness. 
WwW ednesbury— Widening Bridge. (Two Contracts.) ... Corporation .., ae aa sn _*  E.M. Seott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wednesbury. 
Middleton— Supply , &e., of Purifiers Corporation ... i Pern be Duxbury, Gas Engineer, Gasworks, Middleton. _ : 
Birmingham—C ‘onstruction of Well, &e. (3 Contracts.) Baths and Parks Committee... ... Engineer of Baths and Parks Dept., Kent-st., Birmingham. 
Rochdale—Dynamos, Ballancer, and Boosters, &c. : Corporation ... = a a; Lacey, Clirehugh, and Sillar, 10, Delahay- BGs; “Westminster. 
Portland—Waterworks ... wen et ex te e Urban District Council — ... ee . EE. J. Elford, Engineer, Council Offices, New- rd., Portland. 
Uppermill —Rebuilding Bridge oe mae s ..... West Riding County Council _... 5 aaa Vs Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 
Bridgnorth—Pipe Laying, c.. Ma Corporation ee .. J. Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, 27,Gt.George-st. /Westminstr, 
Plymouth—Construction of Dock Entrance, ke. .. Great Western Railway Company ... Engineer, G. W.R. Station, Plymouth. 
Martley, near Worcester— Water Supply Wor ks .. Rural District Council ... .. A. W. Knott, Clerk, 14, Foregate-street, Worcester. 
= Denbigh—Provision of Cooking Apparatus, Xe. .. Asylum Guardians ... pram Css Ellison and Son, Sir Thomas- street, Liverpool. 
March : Middlesbrough—Extension of ‘Dock North-Eastern Railway Company .. Sir J. W. Barry, 21, Delahay-street, Westminster. 
‘ Pallion, near Sunderland—Construction of Bridge, &e. North-Eastern Railway Pompany, ..  C..A. Harrison, Central Station, Newcastle-on- -Tyne. - 
Dorstone, Hereford—Carriage Bridge $5 eat ... County Council ns ... ~H. T. Wakelam, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Hereford, 
5 Sophia, Bulgari: a—Electric Lighting Town sc The Mayor, Sophia, Bulgaria. 
April London, 8.W.—Electric Search Light ¢ Apparatus ... Secretary of State for War ae: ... A, Major, Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall. 
July --3 Tangier , “Water Sup) ly .. +3 .. Hygienic Commission od ee .. Commercial Department, Foreign Office, London, 8. W. 
No date. Mar ‘gate—Sinking Borehole .... is as Si .. Corporation ... A, Latham, 15, Cecil-square, Margate. 
Kislingbury —Reserv oir ss + .. Northampton Rural District Council W. Hull, 12, St. Giles’ -street, Northampton. 
PA Whittlesea—Kilns, Machine Sheds, é eee re ag a Peggle Be Cooke, Surveyor, Peterbo: rough, 
in Weedon—Laying Out Grounds, &e. . 08 ac f Parish Council Mn #4 op .. J. B. Williams, Surveyor, Moot Hall, Daventry. 


IRON AND STEEL— ; a 
Bl ackburn—Supply of Street Picks, &e. (21 conta Corporation .., 5 SS ...  W.Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 
Wat ssa tM of Cast-iron Socket Pipes ... = .. Urban District Council _. ..  W, B. Woodhead, 18, Exchange, Bradford. 

Balfast—Various Stores fe x .. Belfast and County Down ak Co. jo Lada Brittain, Secretary, Queen’s Quay Terminus, Belfast. 
London, E.C.—Supply of Iron ‘Piping, ke... a .. Burma Railways Co. Ltd. ... Company’s Offices, 76, Gresham House, Old Broad-st., E.C. 
Croydon—Cast Iron Pipes is Si .. County Borough _... re, mR ... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 
Birkenheal—Supply of Stores and Materials : .... Corporation ~... i ee ii bees Os Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
London, 8.W.—Snupply of Steel Rails and Fishplates ... : Agent-General for Victoria, 15, Victoria- street, SEES 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— : 
Blackburn —Painting, &c., at Hospital fig ae ... Health Committee ... ge ai ps w. Stubbs, Bitowrh Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. — 
Prestwich, Lancs. —Painting Asylum Sy oe .. Committee of Visitors... ise .. Superintendent, County Asylum, Prestwich. 

Nottingham —Chapel Cleaning and Decoration ... va A. Marshall, Architect, King-street, Nottingham. 


ROADS— . 
Richmond, Surrey—Supply of Road Materials, &c. Town Council .. a, ae Ss ..  F. B. Senior, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Richmond 
(Hight Contracts) ; 3 5 i 
Lancaster—Kerbing, Paving, &e., Road ... = ... Streets Committee .., S ws ... Borough Suryeyor, Town Hall, Lancaster. 
Peterborough—Cartage of Materials ‘ se - Gas Company .. ie ae ... J. Barton, Manager, Gasworks, Peterborough. 
Spilsby —Supply of Broken Granite and Slag bes .. Rural District Council... i .. F, J. Dixon, District Surveyor of Highways, Spilsby 
Nottingham—Formation of Road... : .. Public Parks Committee ... Re ... A. Brown, City Engineer, Guildhall “Nottingham <- 
Oundle —Car tage, &c., of Granite, &c. (Two Contracts). Rural District Council ... Mi .. N. E. Dixon, Council’s Surveyor Oundle. 
Hendon, N.W. — Granite, Limestone, Slag, Wer ... Urban District Council ... > .. 8.8. Grimley, Public Offices, Hendon, N. Ww. : 
Rugby—Granite ... at ee ss a .. Rural District Council ... a5: ...  J.W. Pendred, Union Workhouse, Rugby. < 
Islington, N.—Wood Paving .. aioe re .. Vestry of St. Mary ...: .. _ J. BP. Barber; Vestry Hall, Islington, N. s 
London, N.W.— Supply — of Broken Grafite, &c., . Hendon Urban District Council... .. 8. 8. Grimley,-Council’s Engineer Public Offices Hendo on j2 
(Fourteen Contracts) : : Ws 3 : : 
Banbury—Supply of Stones, &c. Pe =i ural District Council — .., ia KL. Fisher, Clerk, a 
Chesterfield—Supply of Slag and Limestone oe .. Rural District Council = & ..  T. A. Busbridge, Since eerste 
Chesterfield—Team Labour... = soe = ... Rural District Council sae eas sey Ae Busbridge, ; Sarveyor, Eckington. 
East Retford—Supply of Granite .:. ef; Sr Pee J. D. Kennedy, Borough Surveyor, East Retford, 
London, S.E.—Supply of Granite, &c. Ae Py: 1 Lambeth Vestry .... = in .. J.P. Norrington, Vestry Hall, Kennington-green, §.E. 
Macclesfield —Supply of Roadstone, a ws .. Rural District Council —... <n ., Assistant Clerk, Union Offices, Macclesfield, : 
London, E.C.—Wood Paving Carriageway We .. Shoreditch Vestry ... ee fe ri ea NIKO Ds Surveyor, Town Hall, Old-street, B.C. 
Tottenham — Works and Materials ... Urban. District Council _... as .. . E. Crowne, 12, High-road.- Tottenham, 
Westminster, S.W.—Works and Repairs, Ballast, &e. . Vestry of St. Mary ... £55 wa peo Gn, Ses BWV Wheeler “Town Hall, Caxton-street, S.W. 
Birkenhead—Horses, &c., for Street Watering, bo. te, Corporation ... ea =. ee .. C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall; Birkenhead. 
Birkenhead—Supply ‘of Flags, Granite, &e, Corporation ... ..  C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, ; Birkenhead: = 
Ltn aa .—Broken Gr: anite, Ragstone, &e. (Twenty y Vestry of St. John, Hampstead .. .. Surveyor, Vestry Hail, Hampstead, N.W. 
ontracts 
Sevenoaks—Rcai Extension ... ae a. Rural District Council —... ae ..  W.S. Fox and Taylor, 2 
London, E.C.—Paving, Wood Blocks, &e.. aa .. St. Luke’s, Middlesex Vestry... Sige ta) Wea Preston. Clerk. Suyey ae eae ents 
London—Supp’y of Broken Granite, ke. tai .. Hammersmith Vestry =A £; ... Surveyor, Town Hall, Broadway Hammersmith, 
a pes : Pa : ing fee) I me ode oc seca 3 Se 5 .. 141, Greenwich-road, 8.E. : 
est Bridgford, Notts.— aving 00 pa 8; &e.... ae rbhan.Dis rict Council. ... ae WG Pare, Surveyor s Office, Bridge- 
London, W. —Asph: alte Paving St. James’s Vestry, Westminster . «  ‘T,.H. Munsey, WV eanky Ci e:k, Vectry Hall, Diecadilly We 
Beaters ee Granite, Slags, Flints, ‘Gravel (Four County Council je ee .. County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Bedford. ie : 
ontracts $ 
Headington—Supply of Flints, &e. ... Rural District Council... ae s. L. Turner, H - 
London, N.—Supply of Granite, Ballast, &c. (19 Contracts. ) Vestry of St. ai Islington ... a eNES Dewey yan Cottage, New Headington, Oxon, ae 
Kingston-on-Hull —Hardwood Paving, Piegeing: &e. .... Corporation ... ‘ ees pees ies “White, Town I Hall, Hull. 2P oo 
Mauchester—Snpply of Boreehe &e.. xe Fa .. — Wateh Committee ... ma ad = Deputy Chief Constable, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Belper—Road Materials as ig tas ». Rural District Council — ... a .. ~R. C. Cordon, Surveyor, Hazelwood, Derby. 
No date. parte ee ia 55 ye 4 A. F. M, Downie, Alton, Hants. ee 
5 arrogate—Ileyelling, av ng, &e.-. td orporation ... a oat = 8. Sté B 2 =a 
Brierfield—Sewering, Paving, &c. (Two Contracts.) ... Urban District Council — ... a PRs SUE ia eoreas 8 Susana Se Sees Harrogate. < 


Birkenhend--Removal of NightS 

irkenhead emoval of Night Soil . : oe .»~- Corporation .., ae orn .. Chief Inspector of Nui 

Tipperary—Construction of Sanitary “Works ©... -... Workhouse Guardians = Eels Gibbins, Clerk, Saaeee Crna inkenhead, 
Burnley—Pipe Sewers, Manholes, &e. bed e «»  Rural.District Council... 3 Soteese Edmondson, 18, Nicholas- street, Burnley. 
Sevénoaks—Drainage Works, ke... ne Sd, ... Rural District Council .... = .. Fox and Taylor, Surveyors, Edenbridge Kent, 
Cheadle. Stafis._-Sewer and Six Manholes oF .. Rural District Council —... =. ..  F. TE. Inskip, Surveyor, Brook House Cheadle 
Hove—Stoneware Pipes, Traps, &c... Urban District Council ... ae .. H.H. Scott, Town Hall, Hove. be se 
Aston Manor, Birmingham —Constr uctionof Pipe ‘Sewer Urban District Council. ...--... aH, Richardson, Engineer, Council Ronee Aston M 
Cork—Construction of Sewers in .» Union Guardians — ... Grea snd: COtbEr; Clerk, Board-room, Cork Workhouse. anor! 
Uxbridge—Construction of Pipe Sewers, &e. Rs .. Rural District Council — ... aa . _J.Anstie, 17, Victoria- street, Westminster. =< 
Lutterw orth—Construction of Main Sewer ies ... ~ Rural District-Council~ <2) 7 4-2 S.J. ©. Coates, Council’ sSurveyor, Bitteswell, nr. Lutt eh 
Oldham—Concrete Sewer es =e a oe ..  Surveyor’s Committee... t= ei ia Pickering, Borough SOY Oy Oldham. grt sae 
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COMPETITIONS. ~ 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED. oo AMOUNT OF PREMIUM 


- BE SENT IN. | BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


~\ 


Nee ee for Public Baths ° viv ue) LES ‘Town Council 
. Neweastle-on-Tyne—New Infirmary (Local Architects). (No First), £15 0 Us 
sles on tee of Police Station & Lock- °D Ob: £5 ve ee Eee e Pi ee : 
wick e ie eae 5 5 NES 
Snpaporee esig Sat 23 ; Aid thera Sheer i 2204, am eid Hi iaesiniete ... . Major Cameron, R.E., Colonial Offees Downing hy s. W. 
No Sot Eeclemachan, Linlithgowshire—Lunatic Asylum 2: + a = SParatiees Oke te Sane 


2 Lewisham, 8.E.—Designs for Clock Tower ae Fa wee os ‘Local Committee, Sa Boe 
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HAMPTON COURT PALACE, . 


By Joun BEeLcHER 


4 Rees public buildings of this country receive 

scanty recognition as works of architec- 
tural merit. As a nation we have little 
respect for anything outside our commercial 
interests, and it is not surprising that there is 
indifference to, or ignorance of, Architecture, 
seeing that it is regarded by the many as a 
mere decorative or advertising medium. 
Where any historical interest envelops a pub- 
lic building it is visited and admired, though 
its Architecture per se may fail to delight or 
stir emotion. In speaking of a building like 
Hampton Court, I shall consider ‘it from the 
architectural standpoint, and not be biassed 
by any sentimental regard for its ancient 
charms, The glamour of medivalism is apt 
to tempt some to invest any ancient building 
with a superior architectural value. Without 
undue reverence for the past, we may safely 
allow our admiration and affections to go out 
to every part of Hampton Court, and we can 
make use of its archeological facts, to trace 
the architectural developments made necessary 
to meet advanced requirements. Most palaces 
come under the category of “ Public Build- 
ings,’ but Hampton Court has the further 
distinction of being 


A ComBINATION OF DomustTic AND PuBnic 
BUILDING. 


It is not only a building for State purposes 
and ceremonies, containing a series of recep- 
tion rooms, with a few Royal living rooms, 
also, of more or less public character, but it is 
a palace which exemplifies both the stately 
magnificence which appertains to Royalty, and 
the domestic life peculiar to and fostered by 
this country. Its beginnings may have im- 
parted to it the homely character it still 
retains. Before it became a Royal palace, 
there was a country mansion on the site, and 
to this Wolsey probably added his palace. 
We find it spoken of as a small ‘‘ Manor House 
on the bank of the Thames, standing in about 
2000 acres of land.” It belonged after the 
conquest to the De St. Valery family, who in 
1217 handed it over to the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. About three hundred years later 
this estate, with the Manor House, which has 
always been known as “ Hampton Court,” was 
leased for ninety-nine years to Cardinal Wol- 
sey, at a rent of £50 a year. From this time, 
its history as a palace commences, and build- 
ing operations on an extensive and commend- 
able scale were proceeded with. Our sym- 
pathies at once go out to 


Tue Fortunate ARCHITECT. 


But itis not very clear whether there was any 
architect, for such works were most frequently 
carried out by a combination of artists who 
worked together on traditional lines in perfect 
architect, the master mason, 
the master carpenter, and all the several arti- 
ficers keeping within the limitations of their 
respective crafts and thoroughly understand- 
ing the needs of each. Probably the men 
were accustomed to work together without 
drawings, much as the Hungarian gipsy bands 
discourse their wild music without knowing 
anything of musical notation. No doubt there 
was a leader or supervisor, whether called 
surveyor of works, or clerk of works, or (later) 
architect. He was “first amongst equals.” 
Seventeen years later, when the work was 
carried on by Henry VIII, there are two 
names mentioned in the Hampton Court bills 
—Henry Williams, a priest, ‘Surveyor of 
Works” at Hampton Court, who would 
appear to have supervised all the details, and 
Eustace Mascal, who was “Clerk of Accounts.” 
The latter is sometimes spoken of as the 
“Clerk of the Works,” and was also clerk of 
the works under the Cardinal for his College 
at Oxford, where the details are similar to 
those at Hampton Court. It is interesting 
to note that these titles are still kept up 
at Hampton Court — there is still the 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association 
_on Friday, February 4th. 


“Clerk of the Works, 
the “ Master Carpenter,’ 


THE 


” the ** Master Mason,” 
-andsoon. ‘These and 


TRADITIONAL Mrruops 


have been passed down from the sixteenth 
century without any break. Mr. Law, the 
able historian of Hampton Court, to whom I 
am indebted for so many details which his 
patient research has brought to light, remarks 
that, after an examination of the carefully 
preserved accounts for the several works 
during the reign of Henry VIII., he finds that 
the workmen were all Englishmen. He says 
* Hven the most delicate carvings and paint- 
ings of the roof of the Hall, which are some- 
times stated to have been the work of 
Italians and other foreigners, are proved to 
have been entirely executed by men so pal- 
pably Anglo-Saxon as Michael Joiner, Richard 
Ridge, of London, John Wricht} of South 
Mimms, John White, of Winchester, John 
Hobbs, Henry Blankston, John Hathe, Reginald 
Ward, of Dudley, John Spencer, of Hampton, 
John Reynolds, of Hast Moulsey, &c.” ‘This, 
of course, is hiehly satisfactory. Still, we 
know that both Wolsey and Henry VIL. had 
part in bringing about that development of 
Architecture which we know as the Renais- 
sance, for they both imported Italian workmen, 
and they both employed them at Hampton 
Court.on decorative work. ‘These foreigners 
were not builders, but only carvers and 
decorators, and we can trace their influence in 
the work of the Englishmen. 


THE WELL-KNOWN TERRA-CoTta ROUNDELS 


on the gateway turrets were made by an 
Italian, Giovani de Majano (£2 6s. 8d. each). 
They were similar to the terra-cotta busts used 
by Holbein in the gateway at Whitehall, and 
like them were fixed in the turrets. This use 
of terra-cotta is fair and legitimate. It is 
obviously not a constructive material, and the 
early instincts of the honest builder kept it in 
its proper place. Another example is in the 
plaque containing Wolsey’s arms—also in 
terra-cotta. These and the roundels have 
well-developed Renaissance details, which 
were evidently not regarded as in any way 
incongruous by Wolsey or Henry VIII. The 
ceiling and frieze in “ Wolsey’s closet” is, 
like other plaster work of the period, no doubt 
the work of Italians. On the other hand, the 
ereat pendants of the hammer-beam roof of 
the Great Hall, which are Italian in character 
and feeling, were the work of a Londoner, 


5°? 
Richard Ridge, who had come under the 
refining influence of the Renaissance. We 


will now pass threugh the buildings erected 
by these workmen 


Unper Wousrty AND Henry VIII. 


It is not improbable that the old Manor House, 
which he found on the site, was incorporated 
by Wolsey in his new building. This would 
seem the more likely, as, about a year after 
the commencement of the work, he received 
the King and Queen there. Andin some old 
prints there is represented what might be the 
old manor in the centre of the east front. No 
trace of this is left, so that the matter is one 
of more interest to the archeologist than the 
architect. Wolsey was a man of large ideas 
and sumptuous taste, and the magnificence of 
his palace filled his countrymen and foreigners 
with envy. The King himself evidently 
coveted it, and rather prematurely took 
possession of it. It was evidently a palace 
quite up to date in its arrangements and 
appointments. It was natural that the plan 
should partake of the collegiate quadrangular 
form. Yet on the west front there is a new 
departure to be noted, for at the western 
entrance, two projecting wings form a three- 
sided court, each wing, however, containing 
smaller internal courts. It is difficult to 
determine éxactly how much was included in 
Wolsey’s palace, or how it was developed by 
Henry VIII., but I think Wolsey may have 
credit for the largest share in the scheme, 


Tur REGULARITY OF THE PLAN, 


and especially of the entrance and first courts, 
proves this. It is true that the south and east 
fronts are represented on old plans and prints 
as very irregular, but existing buildings or 
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other needs may account for this. Hampton 
Court soon became a Royal palace, and from 
Henry VIII. to George IV. alterations and 
additions were in frequent progress. ‘Those 
made by Henry VIII. considerably added to 
its attractiveness and importance. His work 
consisted largely in decorating and beautifying 
the existing structure, ‘and in remodelling 
certain parts to make these cuitable to the 
Royal requirements. He affixed the Royal 
arms, and added badges and heraldic devices, 
such as the rose, the portcull.s, the fleur de 
lys, and-crown on the buildings. Parapets 
and pinnacles were added, and the whole 
building “restored” quite in the modern 
manner, It is this treatment which increases 
the enjoyment of the archeologists, who are 
apt to look coldly upon the 
SUBSEQUENT ADDITIONS By Str C. WREN 

about which no mistake can be made, and 
where there is nothing to argue about on the 
score of date. Who was responsible for the 
several buildings it is fortunately not neces- 
sary for me to determine though the facts 
are interesting, it is rather the result which 
concerns us. It is impossible for me to do more 
than point out those parts and effects of the 
buildings which have struck me as worthy of 
attention, and I may perhaps be forgiven if I 
dwell rather longer and more lovingly upon 
the later Renaissance work than upon any 
other part. But before addressing myself to 
this congenial part of my subject I must direct 
attention to all that is good and excellent in 
the earlier work of the Tudor period. Perhaps 
the first thing that strikes us is the beautiful 
colour effects, partly due to age and atmos- 
phere, but partly also to deliberate design. 
No doubt it was convenient—but it is thus 
proved to be a right principle—to use local 
materials as far as practicable. The bricks, 
we are told, came from Brouxham, Taplow, 
and other adjacent localities. Some of the 
stone came from quarries in Reigate, Barring- 
ton, and similar places, but Caen stone was 
also used where these were unsuitable. The 
oak was brought in large quantities from Dork- 
ing, Holmwood, Leatherhead, Banstead, Bere- 
Ww ood, and St. John’s Wood. 


Witu REeGgarp To THE EXTERNAL EFFECTS, 


the beautiful texture was obtained by the 
inequality of the bricks, and the use of 
vitrified bricks In squares and lozenges. It 
is this which imparts to the whole that 
purple tone which is so admired. I do not 
believe that this was done from a dislike to 
plain surface—that is a modern complaint— 
because there is no great regularity in the 
position of the hatching, but it is touched in, 
much as an architectural draughtsman might 
resort to a little cross hatching to suggest 
colour to the surface. This treatment of the 
surface has been carried a little further in 
the first court, where there is a frieze or 
band of lozenges regularly placed and _ re- 
peated. draw attention to it as it occurs 
again in the Hall and Clock Court. This 
does. not prove that the Hall was not the 
original one built by Wolsey, thought it was 
not then the habit to reproduce and copy the 
original work on making additions, I am 
inclined to believe that Henry VILI. did not 
rebuild 


Wotsey’s Hatt, 
as has been thought, but that he merely put 
on a new roof or otherwise finished it. ‘The 
Hall is by no means larger than many noble- 


men’s halls which were in existence when 
Wolsey commenced his. Penshurst had been 
built in 1520 and New Hall im 1524, and 


Wolsey was not a man to submit to be outdone 
by others. Originally there had been an open 

lantern in the roof to let out the smoke from 
the wood or the fire-dogs in the centre of the 
floor, as seen in the older hall at Penshurst ; 
but there is no sign of there ever having been 
one in the present roof. The use of chimneys, 

especially of shafts or terminals, was recent, 
and attention was drawn to this aristocratic 
novelty by the elaborate and varied treatment 
of the shafts. It is this frank treatment of a 
new feature or requirement which we do well 
to note. Instead of hiding it, or endeavouring 
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to represent something else of an earlier date, 
advantage is taken of it in the design. Its 
purpose is recognised, while it is used as a 
decorative feature. Most, if not all, of these 
eut brick chimney terminals have had to be 
rebuilt, and pipes have been introduced to 
make them more operative. It should be 
remembered that they were more or less an 
experiment. Asa picturesque feature they are 
so successful that they have been imitated, 
though not rivalled, during the Gothic revival, 
whereas the men of the “ Later Renaissance,” 
such as Wren, still following true principles, 
discarded the separated shafts for the practical 
reason that by grouping or combining several 
flues in a square mass they gained in effective- 
ness. It is obvious that if the flue exposed to 
the external air is of thin brickwork (and that 
cut) it will be cold and the smoke will not pass 
easily ; whereas if the flues are grouped to- 
gether and have good outside enclosing walls, 
like the large chimney stacks of the later 
work by Wren, they will be serviceable. 
Again, those 


CHIMNEY BREASTS AND STACKS, 


especially on the west front, illustrate how the 
spirit of the Renaissance was already at work 
in the feeling after uniformity and balance 
of parts. Indeed this west front becomes a 
“facade” by its dignified regularity, and is a 
new departure in domestic building. Its form 
is the prototype of many mansions of a later 
date. We must not linger outside, but return 
to the “Clock Court.” Here are the entrances 
to the Royal apartments. Opposite to the 
Clock Tower is the entrance to the Queen’s 
Great Staircase. This has been disfigured by 
some Gothic revivalist in the reign of George 
II. who has somewhat needlessly affixed the 
date 1732 to his work. It is injurious to look 
at, and fortunately there is something else 
which instantly commands our attention. On 
the south side is the entrance to the King’s 
Great Staircase, and now the wider we open 
our eyes the better. Here is’ something 
essentially masculine. Here we have our first 
taste of 


THe LATER RenaAIssANcE WorRK. 


The magnificence of that colonnade in scale 
and proportion impresses us at once. Even 
Mr. Law, whose archeological sympathies are 
centred upon the Tudor work, and who cannot 
forgive Wren for removing or hiding any of 
it, admits that this colonnade is most credit- 
able. It is in itself, he says, very handsome, 
“though out of place amidst Tudor surround- 
ings.” For my part I cannot imagine any- 
thing finer for the purpose. It tells its tale 
quite plainly; and without pretending to 
belong to the original building, it takes its 
proper place in its history, and brings it up to 
the date. I find myself speechless before it. 
What is it which gives it such impressive 
charm? We know it is 89ft. 4in. in length; 
that it is 20ft. 6in. in the clear inside, and 
the height to the top of the parapet is 27ft. 
9in.; but these dimensions are nothing extra- 
ordinary. It is the exquisite proportion, the 
subtle setting out of the spaces which en- 
trances the beholder. 
the columns, which Wren learnt from Bernini 
in Paris, and which he employed at Chelsea 
and Greenwich Hospitals, is effectively made 
use of here. But instead of what is known as 
“Wren’s favourite Doric,’ just look at those 
Tonic caps! _You must go and sketch them 
carefully to appreciate them. T’he carving 
of these and of the vases with ornamental 
trophies under them which mark the centre, 
is all excellent. 


THE COLONNADE 


faces the north; yet you never seem to want 
the sun to brighten it up, so admirably is it 
lighted and so well do the internal reflections 
dispel all gloom. The irregular setting out of 
the ceiling is the only thing I have never quite 
liked. I feel the same at Greenwich, where 
the ceiling under the regular colonnade is 
broken up. The continuous coffers would, I 
should imagine, have improved the perspec- 
tive. But Wren did nothing without a pur- 
pose, or without consideration, and I should 


much like to know his mind upon it, I should. 


’ racter. 


That trick of coupling | 


like also to keep you longer at this colonnade, 
but I have other interesting works to inspect 
with you. This entrance, while it does not in 
any way clash with the surrounding buildings 
in this court, is the legitimate outcome of the 
Renaissance initiated by Wolsey and Henry 
VIII. Standing in this court you can take in 
the condition and progress of Architecture 
from Wolsey’s time in 1514 to George II.’s in 
1732. It was not the influence of William ITT. 
which brought about this result, for we know 
that before his accession in 1698 


Somn or THE Finest WorxKs OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


had already been carried out. In 1619 Inigo 
Jones had made his wonderful design for a 
Palace at Whitehall, and the small sample of 
his intended work was built. In 1678 the 
library of Trinity College was built by Wren. 
St. Paul’s was commenced 1675, Chelsea 
Hospital in 1682, Winchester Palace (intended 
to rival Versailles) in 1683, and Kensington 
Palace in 1689, so that many notable buildings 
were built or in hand, and Architecture was 
developing rapidly. If at Hampton Court the 
transition may seem sudden, we have to 
remember that no structural additions of any 
importance were made from Henry VIITs. 
time until William and Mary’s reign—i.e., 
1530 to 1690. Only in the internal fittings 
and decorations is there any indication of 
the early Renaissance. Little was done 
in Elizabeth’s reign, except in the garden ; 
only a few rain-water beads have her initials 
on them, and these, like those of Henry 
VIIL, are decidedly Renaissance in cha- 
In James I.’s reign Inigo Jones was 
appointed surveyor in 1615, but I cannot 
discover any work of his in existence. His 
time was probably taken up in arranging the 
masques in the Great Hall for the Queen, and 
his imagination was exercised in wonderful 
architectural vistas and scenic effects. Mr. 
Law tells us in his interesting book that the 
players were a company entitled the “ King’s 
Company of Comedians,’ who had been in- 
corporated by a warrant of King James a few 
months before, and that the second name on 
the roll is that of William Shakespeare, who 
was no doubt present in the palace. Even in 
Elizabeth’s time 


THE SCENERY 


was of a most realistic character, so that in 
spite of the general idea to the contrary, stage 
scenery is by no means modern, though it may 
be more perfectly adapted now. It was 
fortunate for William and Mary that with the 
occasion for additions, there was the man at 
hand. The King was delighted with the 
place and its capacities, and determined to 
bring it up to date, as he considered it 
wanting, as no doubt it was,in many of the 
conveniences of a modern palace. Mr. Law 
suggests that William was captivated by the 
long straight canal fringed with avenues of 
lime trees—such as met his eye at Haarlem 
and the Hague. I admire the King’s taste ; 
and the canal is a most effective feature. But 
I must not digress. Wren was set to work, 
and fortunately for him there was no society 
for the preservation of ancient buildings in 
his time, and not being a sentimental person, 
and having no great sympathy for Tudor 
work, or for that part of it which was irregular 
and broken up, he did away with the irregular 
and inconvenient south and east fronts. If we 
examine 

Wren’s Pian 


we can readily see that it was determined by 
the aforesaid long canal on the east side. A 
centre line drawn from this to a point cutting 
the lines of the converging avenues would, to 
the mathematically-minded Wren, give the 
centre and building line of the new front, and 
this front would be at right angles with the 
centre line. From the centre to the south 
corner the length covers the old buildings, 
and, of course, the length from the centre to 
the north corner is just equal to it. The total 
length of this front is 300ft. Again, the south 
front is at right angle with the east, and is 
315ft. long, a length which was fixed also by” 
the buildings existing in the rear. Behind 


- 


—— 


these fronts was an old court, called ‘“ Cloyster a 


Green Court.” The po-ition of this court 
could not be altered by Wren in his reconstruc- , 
tion, and he therefore built on the old lines 


the new court known as Fountain Court, with- 


out reference to the centres of the new south 
and east fronts. The court is 116ft. 10in. on 
the north and south sides. 
110ft. lin., but the west is 1ft. lin shorter. 
This arises, as we may gather from the plans, 
in effecting a junction with the old and 
irregular walls. These works, commenced in 
1689, were left unfinished at- the death of 


Queen Mary in 1694, and little further was “4 


done until 1698, when the destruction of the © 
palace at Whitehall by fire determined the 
King to complete his palace at Hampton— 
Court. ¢ : 

(To be continued.) 


KEYSTONES. 


Tre final audit of the account for the resto- 


ration of the fabric of Gloucester Cathedral 
states that the total sum raised is £9789. 

THE new club house of the Lytham and St. — 
Anne’s Golf Club cost over £10,000, and is on 
the new links between Lytham and St. Anne’s. 

Tuer foundation-stone has keea laid of new ~ 
premises for the Mosely Social Club, to be 
erected at a cost of £675, Mr. J. Brewin 
Holmes is the architect. : 

Str JosepH CrosLtanp has made a gift of 
£1000 toa fund for the erection of a church in 


the parish of St. Barnabas’s, Crosland Moor, _ 


Huddersfield. - 
Tue Manx Tynwald Court has insisted upon 
an inquiry into the causes of the proposed 


additional £20,000 expenditure on Douglas  — 


drainage, the total now being £55,000. 

An enquiry has been held at Birmingham 
in reference to the application of the City © 
Council for sanction to borrow £10,000 for the 
site of a new lunatic asylum, and £12,510 for 
the erection of a refuse destructor. 

A WESLEYAN CHURCH has been erected at 


Acrefair—a mining village midway between — 


Llangollen and Ruabon—at a cost of £1000. 
Mr. J. W. Jones, Brooklea, Acrefair, was the 
architect. 


Tue Trowbridge committee having charge 


ES 


Ti 


The -east side is 


of the arrangements for technical and secon- 


dary education are taking steps to erect cen- — 


tral and commodious premises on the recently 
acquired site at the top of Castle Street. The 
scheme is estimated to cost fully £10,000, 
Tue old Horse and Groom, at the corner of 
Leather Lane, Holborn, which is to. be demo- 
lished, is said to date baek at least 300 years. 


It was not, in old times, a public house, unless 


it has changed its sign, for Strype, although 
he mentions three inns—the White Hart, the 


Nag’s Head, and the King’s Head—does not. — 


refer to a Horse and Groom. 


A Locan GovERNMENT Boarp enquiry has - 


been held at Newecastle-on-Tyne into the. 
application of the City Council for sanction to 
borrow £3723 for alterations and improve- 


ments to the Town Hall and the Guildhall, ~ 
£1000 for the provision of an underground | — 


lavatory, &c., in Shakespeare Street, and 
£1000 for alterations at the Northumberland 
Baths. 


IsLINGTON having some time ago acquired of _ 
the City Corporation two open spaces beside- ~ 
the Caledonian Road Cattle Market, the local 

_vestry surveyor estimated that £10,500 would, 


be needed to lay the grounds out in an 
attractive manner. His plans included a 
museum for “natural objects,” designed for 
the instruction of youth. 
down the estimates to £8000. The majority 


of the vestry were opposed to the museum as — 4 


unnecessary. ‘ : 


Tse M’Ewan Hall having been opened, the. 
contractors for the Edinburgh University — 


Extension Scheme entertained the clerk of 
works, Mr. Allan E. L. Clark, to dinner in the 
Royal Hotel a few evenings ago, and presented 
him with a handsome silver replica of the 


Warwick Vase and a tachieometer, in recog- a 
nition of his labours and unfailing courtesy — 
during the twenty years in which he has been 


engaged superintending the progress of the 
University buildings, Set eet OF: 


The vestry has cut — 4 


: 
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L.C.C. WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


ia LOSSES AND.GAINS. 


| hee adjourned report of the Finance Com- 
} mittee, submitting half-yearly state- 
ments of works executed by the Works De- 
_ partment for the half-years ended March, 
1897, and September, 1897, was considered at 
the meeting of the London County Council 
recently. The “losses” on ordinary works up to 
the latter date showed them to amount to 
| £24,485 8s. 9d. On “jobbing works” up to 
_ the same date a total profit of £4,683 7s. 1d. 
was shown. In his report upon the losses, Mr. 
Adams, manager of the Department, stated 
that some of the works, although only recently 
reported, were executed during 1896, previous 
to his having control of the Department, and 
others were so far advanced that it was not 
possible to effect any improvement before they 
‘were completed. On the other hand, there 
had been errors of judgment and defects in 
the organisation, which must have been ac- 
countable for some portion of the losses in two 
or three instances. He had endeavoured to 
remedy this, and had largely reorganised the 
general working of the Department. Work 
which formerly it had been customary for the 


by their own men at a large saving. They 
could not hope that they would be as success- 
ful in every work any more than a contractor 
would be, but there was no doubt that they 


_would reap a large benefit during the coming 
year from the improvements which had been | 


carried out.— The Finance Committee also 
‘presented a “statement of the whole of the 
‘estimated works commenced, completed, and 
eertified since the change in management in 
December, 1896.” This was as follows :— 


Department to put out to tender was now done | 


| 
| 


Professional Items. 


ABERTILLERY.—A new school for the Aber- 
tillery Intermediate School district, which 
comprises the area from Nantyglo to Crumlin, 
in the Western Valleys of Monmouthshire, has 
been erected. Messrs. Swash and Bain, of 
Newport, were the architects, and Mr. David 
Lewis, of Llanhilleth, was intrusted with the 
contract. The school, which is of two stories, 
provides class-room accommodation on the first 
floor for forty girls. There are also a class- 
room for cookery, provided with rising tiers of 
seats antl the usual apparatus, and a com- 
modious assembly hall, centrally placed, in 
conjunction with which, by an arrangement of 
revolving shutters, an adjoining class-room 
can be used. The hall, class-rooms, and ecorri- 
| dors are finished throughout with stained and 
| varnished wood dadoes, and the internal roof 
| has. open timber with carved and moulded 
brackets. The boys’ department occupies the 
ground floor, provision being made in the re- 
spective class-rooms to accommodate sixty 
boys. There is a chemical laboratory, with 
up-to-date fittings, &c. Private rooms are 
provided for the master and mistress on the 
first and second floors respectively, as well as 
store-rooms and cloak-room accommodation. 
The floors are sound-proof and fire-proof. The 
external walls are built with hammer-polled 
local stone, the dressings being of Bath stone 
and Ebbw Vale buff brick. ‘The contract 
amounts, together with the cost of retaining 
walls, to £2430. 


Ayr.—A new church is to be erected in Ayr 
on a site at the angle of Midton and Carrick 
Park Roads. The church has been designed 


by Mr. John B. Wilson, Glasgow. Gothic of 


ee Name of Work. 


ie = 


“4 


Boundary Street—Churchyard wall Preah 
Boundary Street—Paving Central Avenue $ 
Westminster Fire Brigade Station—Painting 
Waterloo Fire Brigade Station—Painting ... 
Battersea Park—Painting 

Mill Lane—Paving ; 3 oa 48 
Boundary St.—Temporary roads... ag 
Deptford Fire Brigade Station—Alterations 
Rotherhithe Fire Brigade Station—Repairs 
Wandsworth Common—KEscape Standing 


Wood Lane—Paving ... fas ye 
St. George’s Road—Drainage... ao me 
Central Works—Making good foundations of 
old workshops... oa Es $e sa 
Scotland Yard Fire Brigade Station—Sani- 
tary work re Ey oe SE % 
Lincoln’s Inn— Painting and repairing ? 
railings ai <s i. cas 
Lincoln’s Inn—Painting shelter 5 


-_ 


| =e Totals 


Estimate. Cost. Saving. 
£ 8 fi s d yes aL 
1,149.8 7 £026 12 Soaps 7122 A622 
143 12- O= | 109 19 10 SR= 19-2 
98 19 7 B55 >. 16 14-5 
76-5354: 15417 0 Oe Ga, 
1,942. 8-0 —| 1,897.9 5 44,18 -7 
149. TT 2. | 4,754 10 6 | 2,995 6 8 
119 16~- O—| Pie Gent FORT 
658758 5 =] 489 13 O 168 15°25 
hla Oe Bie | 67 10 O 319 8 
942-12 5 | 897 3. 4 45.9: 1 
130 0 O dyes i tear 718 9 
23ialoi Os 233. 14> 6 b=0--26 
239-12: 204 12-4 27.19 9 
694. 2 0 529 16 1 164. 511 
14,347 4 3 10,681 13 11 | 3,665 10 4 


This shows a saving at the rate of 254 per 
cent. The Committee also gave a table of the 
jobbing works certified since the change in 
‘management, of which the total schedule 
value figures at £25,308 10s. 7d., and the total 
actual cost at £23,150 7s. 3d., showing a saving 
of £2158 3s. 4d., or 84 per cent. Putting esti- 
ie and jobbing works together, the estimate 
comes out at £39,655 14s. 10d., and cost at 
£33,832 1s. 2d., showing a total saving of 
£5823 13s. 8d., or 144 per cent.—After con- 
siderable discussion the reports were adopted 
by the Council. 
Pusiic Works. 


Upon the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee, it was agreed to lend the Hamystead 
Vestry £5900 for paving works, and additions 
the vestry hall; the Lewisham District Board 
18,225 for sewage and other works, coroner’s 
ourt, &e.; the Wandsworth District Board 
0 for paving works ; the Guardians of the 
born Union £8400 towards the cost of the 
ion of a laundry, and for alterations and 
dditions at the Mitcham Schools; and the 
Poplar Guardians £15,560 to-purchase schools. 


—e 


the late Decorated period is the style of Archi- 
tecture adopted, and much of the detail will 
be of the Scottish type of that period. The 
site affords opportunity for picturesque treat- 
ment, and this will be fully taken advantage 
of. Facing the angle is the lofty end gable, 
risine to the height of 60ft. ‘The plan and 
internal treatment is more severely ecclesias- 
tical than is usual in Presbyterian churches, 
being planned with nave, side aisle, and 
chancel; the seating arranged with centre 
and side passages, and having a small gallery 
at the end only. The church is to be seated, 
in the first instance, to accommodate 566 
persons. The accessory rooms include vestry, 
session-house, ladies’ room, kitchen, &e. Bal- 
lochmyle red stone will be used. The estima- 
ted cost, including organ, is £6000. 


Betrast. — Castleton Church, recently 
erected at York Road, has just been opened. 
The style of architecture is Tudor Gothic, as 
the materials were red brick, with stone from 
Aspatria sparingly introduced. As a large 


congregation required to be accommodated in 


a limited area, a wide nave and aisles have 
been adopted, occupying an area of 80ft. by. 
60ft. Above the aisles are spacious galleries, 
supported on cast-metal columns, which also 
carry arcading, on which rest the main roof 
timbers. The main front faces. York Road, 
and is flanked on the south side by a massive 
tower with octagonal turrets, above which 
rises a stone spire, with gilt copper vane 125ft. 
high. Double light traceried openings are 
placed in the tower, which aiso contains a 
staircase to the gallery. On the opposite angle 
a-second staircase affords additional accommo- 
dation. A five-light, richly-cusped, and mul- 
lioned window forms the central feature of the 
facade, which is surmounted by a lofty gable, 
with stone finial. Access to the vestibule is 
gained through two wide moulded doorways, . 
having engaged shafts, with moulded and 
carved caps, from which spring Tudor arches. 
An ornamental cornice adds richness to this 
portion of the front. The side walls have 
boldly projecting buttresses with recesses 
between them, each pierced by a lofty, pointed 
window. Paterae are placed in the eave 
cornices, and on the sides of the main gable. 
As far as possible the interior has been 
designed to harmonise with the style selected. 
The windows are filled with cathedral glass 
having varied tints and borders. The pulpit 
has mouldings and columns of American 
walnut. A special feature has been made of’ 
the ceiling, which is divided into a series of 
panels, moulded and sheeted. Mr. Thomas: 
M‘Millan, Ormeau Avenue, was the contractor, 
and Messrs. Young and Mackenzie the archi- 
tects. The heating has been executed by 
Messrs. Musgrave and- Co., Limited, and the: 
ornamental gasfittings by Mr. G. Jones, Great, 
George’s Street. - 


BristoLt.—The design for the new reredos: 
to be placed in Bristol Cathedral, as a memo- 
rial to Bishop Ellicott, is an elaborate struc- 


ture in stone of a size and importance 
proportionate to the cathedral. It is upwards. 
of 17ft. wide, and rises to a total height of 


27ft. from the floor of the sanctuary. The 
lower part behind and above the altar is plain, 
with a tall centre panel to inclose the altar 
cross ; 0n either side of the upper half of this: 
panel is an enriched arcade of four divisions 
Above this lower part the centre portion (which 
takes the width of the altar and is about 10ft.. 
wide) is corbelled boldly forward, and to the 
right and left of this there are enrichments 
from the floor upwards of traceried panelling, 
surmounted by niches, with figures of Old 'Tes- 
tament Saints on the left, and New Testament 
Saints on the right. Above the level of the 
top of the corbelling, before mentioned, the 
whole of the reredos has one general treat- 
ment of wide niches in one, two, and three 
tiers, with elaborate canopies and pinnacles, 
separated by narrower features, also enriched 
with niches and sculpture. The Crucifixion, 
with SS. Mary and John occupies the centre 
niche. Other niches contain figures of saints 
and angels, with their emblems. The lower 
part of the back, or eastern side of the reredos, 
is also richly panelled up to a height of 14ft., 
and above this it is divided up by buttresses 
with a series of niches. The centre one con- 
tains a representation of the Presentation in 
the Temple, and on either side of this St. Mary 
and the Archangel Gabriel (representing the 
Annunciation). ‘There are other niches con- 
taining figures of saintsand angels. A panelled 
and traceried screen 11ft. high, with buttresses 
and pinnacles, separates the:eastern bay of the 
choir from its eastern chapel, flanking the 
reredos on either side. 


Carpirr.—Plans have been prepared. by Mr. 
Frame, architect for the Marquess of Bute, 
for a suite of state apartments to be added to 
Cardiff Castle. The contract has been let to 
Messrs. W. Thomas and Co., contractors, 
Cardiff, by whom the foundations are now 
being put in. The new wing, as it is termed, 
will be inside, and parallel with the southern 
wall of the Castle, commencing near the clock 
tower. It will be, of course, connected with 
the main portion of the building. 
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Dunper.—The Salaries Committee of Dundee 
School Board have had under consideration the 
salary of the architect. It appeared that Mr. 
Langlands was paid for general superintendence 
and attention to the repairs of the schools at 
an annual salary of £30. When that remu- 
neration was fixed, however, he was from time 
to time in receipt of commissions on the work 
of erecting new schools and adding to exist- 
ing buildings, these commissions forming a 
very considerable addition to his salary. For 
some years this source of revenue has dis- 
appeared, and the consequence is that “Mr. 
Langlands now receives £30. The committee 
were generally of opinion that the salary was 
inadequate for the labour, trouble, and respon- 
sibility attaching to the office. At the same 
time several members thought it would be 
desirable, before any augmentation took place, 
to have before them a return for the last ten 
years of the total emoluments of Mr. Lang- 
lands, and a resolution was moved to that 
effect, but the motion was defeated. A sug- 
gestion was made that the- committee should 
consider whether it would not be better to 
have the offices of architect and clerk of works 
conjoined, and upon that point a long conver- 
sation ensued. In the course of the talk 
several members thought that the doubling 
of Mr. Langland’s salary—thus raising it from 
£30 to £60—would be a very fair increase, 
having regard to the many advantages he had 
received in the past at the hands of the 
Board. Ultimately it was decided, by 5 to 2, 
to recommend that Mr. Langland’s salary be 
advanced from £30 to £100. 


EpinpurGH.—A new pulpit of marble and 
alabaster has just been erected in St.. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Edinburgh. It stands on four 
columns of the choice red marble of St. 
Ambrozia, Verona, with bases and carved 
capitals of Italian alabaster. The front panel 
bears a representation of the Angel of the 
Everlasting Gospel. The other panels of the 
pulpit and balustrade are inlaid with Verde 
Antico marble from the ancient Thessalian 
quarries, which have not been worked since 
the time of Justinian till the blocks were taken 
out a few months ago from which the panels 
were cut. The work has been executed by 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, London. 


Guasgow.— The People’s Palace and 


. Winter Garden situated. in Glasgow Green, 


which has just been opened, has a northward 
frontage to Monteith Row, and is in appear- 
ance, as well as in purpose, of a composite 
character. The front part of the building, 
constructed of Dumfries red stone, is utilised 
as a museum and picture gallery, and has 
direct communication with the adjacent winter 
garden, which is constructed of iron and glass, 
and is of such spacious dimensions as will 
make it conveniently available for assemblages 
of the citizens for musical performances and 
other purposes. The front building has been 
designed in the style of the late French 
Renaissance. 


Kine’s HnatuH.—A new Wesleyan chapel has 
been erected at the junction of School Road 
and Valentine Road, King’s Heath. It is 80ft. 
long by 49ft. wide internally, and 42ft. high to 
the top of the ridge. It is divided into nave 
and aisles by three wide arches on each side, 
supported by quatrefoil-shaped polished red 
Aberdeen granite piers, having doulting stone 
caps and bases. The chancel floor is laid with 
encaustic tiles, and a high dado of ornamental 
elazed tiles covers the lower parts of the walls. 
The east wall of the chancel has a fine five- 
light window, with a twelve-light “ wheel” in 
its upper part. ‘The gallery extends over the 
lobbies and the central vestibule, and its 
entrance and staircase are marked in the 


design by a tower and spire, the top being™ 


120ft. above the ground. ‘The architect is Mr. 
William Hale, of Colmore Row, who has based 
his design on the Early English period of 
Gothie Architecture, adapting it to the red 
terra-cotta and brick used generally in the 
exterior, and also in the interior dressings 
of windows, arches, and doorways. The cost 


of carrying out the works, inclusive of school 
alterations, will be somewhat less than £6000. 


$ ~ 


Kirrizmurr.—A new baptismal font has 
been placed in the parish church, Kirriemuir. 
It has been erected in Caen stone from a 
design by Mr. Alexander Johnston, architect, 
Dundee. The design is in the Early English 
style, and shows a deeply-moulded octagonal 
base with centre column and four smaller 
shafts of Victoria red marble grouped at right 
angles, supporting a foliated carved capital, on 
which rests the bowl, which is circular in form, 
and has a richly-carved leaf ornament on the 
face. The bowl is finished on the top with a 
silver-plated_basin to hold the water. The 
font has been erected by Mr. Alexander Neil- 
son, sculptor, Dundee. 


Lreps.—About £14,000 is being spent on 
the rebuilding of Oxford Place Wesleyan Chapel 
and Sunday School. The front and one side 
of the old chapel have been taken down and 
replaced by more attractive elevations. The 
old Sunday school has been demolished, and 
the new school will be ready for occupation 
about May. After the opening of the school, 
the chapel will be closed for interior altera- 
tions. Mr. G. F. Danby, of Great George 
Street, and Mr. W. H. Thorpe, of Albion 
Street, are the joint architects. In the course 
of a year or two it is intended to build a Synod 
Hall adjoining the chapel. The architects 
have already prepared plans for such a build- 
ing, their design showing a handsome tower. 
This scheme is estimated at £5000. A 
new chapel connected with the Woodhouse 
Moor Cireuit is being built in Cardigan Lane, 
Burley. The estimated cost is £5500. The 
architect is Mr. G. F. Danby. From designs 
by the same architect, another chapel is being 
erected in Ladypit Lane, Helbeck. The cost 
will be about £1100. 


MippiEsBoRouGH.—The new Sunday Schools 
and Assembly Hall adjoining the Trinity 
Presbyterian Church stands at the corner of 
Corporation Road and Elm Street. The en- 
trance hall is 26ft. by 8ft., and from it runs a 
cement concrete staircase to the first floor. 
On the ground floor, which is 15ft. high, there 
is a large room 55ft. by 26ft., which can be 
divided into three class-rooms by sliding par- 
titions, two of the class-rooms being 26ft. by 
18ft., and the third 31ft. by 18ft. From Elm 
Street access is given toa room 31ft. by 17ft., 
and then to a second room about 18ft. square. 
A staircase leads from this room to the retiring 
room behind the hall, and there is also a cloak- 
room 1l1ft. by 8ft.,and ample lavatory accom- 
modation. ‘'T'he splendid hall is 55ft. by 27ft., 
with platform at the end measuring 22ft. by 
18ft. The hall has an open timber roof and is 
143ft. high at eaves and 24ft. high to ceiling. 
The retiring rooms behind the hall are 31ft. 6in: 
by 18ft., with open fireplaces. The ground 
floor rooms have a wood dado 5dft. high, and 
the first floor 4ft. 3in. The whole of the wood- 
work throughout the building has been painted 
and varnished. The rooms and the hall are all 
well lighted by lofty windows, some glazed 
with cathedral tinted leaded lights. Viewed 
from Corporation Road the exterior of the 
building is faced with Normanby first quality 
red bricks, relieved with stone dressings, whilst 
in Elm Street, Linthorpe pressed bricks have 
been used with Normanby brick arches and 
stone dressings. Throughout the building the 
upper portion of the windows open for ventila- 
tion, and two large Boyles self-acting ventila- 
tors have been fixed to the ridge of the roof 
with shafts to same from ornamental pierced 
ventilators in the ceiling. Mr. Walter G. 
Roberts is the architect, and the whole of the 
work has been carried out under his supervision 
by Messrs. Perks and Son, Stockton, who have 
had the full contract. 


Weston-SuPER-MarzE.—In a limited com- 
petition, for a new Wesleyan chapel, to be 
built at Weston-super-Mare,.the. design of Mr. 
W.J. Morley, F.R.I.B.A., of Bradford, was 


accepted. The building is designed in the - 


decorative Gothie style, with tower and spire, 
and will cost about £5000. 


Under Discussion. — 


THE WINTER SESSION. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Before the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion—the president, Mr. W. 'T. Conner, in the 
chair—Mr. Wm. Brooks Sayers delivered a 
lecture, entitled “Electric Light, Heat; and 
Power—their Efficient Installation and Cost,” 
The lecturer opened his subject by drawing a 
picture of what electricity could do to lighten 
the burden of existence. With electric light, 
beat, and power we would have no smoke, 
filth, or suffocating fogs, thus leaving every- 
thing fresh and clean without and within; we 
could pave our streets with asphalte, over 
which the rubber-tyred motor vehicles would 
skim noiselessly. A descent, however, to the 
practical showed that much progress had yet 
to be made, which Mr. Sayers demonstrated in 
a clear and simple manner by tables and 
figures, comparing the cost of electricity, gas, 
and water, supplemented by a description of 
the different systems and apparatus for electric 
lighting, illustrated by examples, 


COMPETITIONS AT EDINBURGH. 


The first meeting of the session in connec- 
tion with the Edinburgh Architectural Society 
was held on the evening of Wednesday, Feb. 2. 
Mr. W. N. Cumming, the president, occupied 
the chair. After the usual business had been 
transacted, the awards in the various prize 
competitions held during the past session were 
announced. These were as follows:—Hon. 
president’s prizes for “a design for a branch 
free library, museum and picture gallery ”— 
first, Mr. W. A. Mellon; second, Mr. W. Fair- 
bairn; president’s prize “for six sheets of 
measured work,” Mr. J. H. Rutherford; vice- 
president’s prize for “ design for reredos and /~ 
altar frontal for a country chureh,” Mr, P. E. 
Nobbs. Mr, Cumming announced that Mr. 
John Kinross had consented to accept the hon. 
presidentship, and then proceeded to sketch 
briefly the work proposed to be undertaken by 
the Society during the session upon which it 
had entered. 


DETERIORATION OF ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


The annual dinner of the York Architec- 
tural Society was held recently, Mr. George 


Benson, president, in the chair.—Mr. George. J 


Corson, president of the Leeds Society, pro- 
posed “The York Architectural Society.” He — 
said provincial societies had been the product : 
of the last twenty years, and he thought that 
it was a very good move to introduce them. 
They had no doubt followed the example of 
the engineers and the working men in forming - 
unions up and down the country, and it was 
well that they should look after their own 
interests from a pecuniary point of view.—The 
President, in response, said that Society was 
instituted sixteen years ago. It was their 
privilege to live in a city where the spirit of . 
the ecclesiastical, civil, military, and domestic 
life of the past found material expression 
in the buildings around them. Each of 
those buildings showed that the men of the 
past were able to produce some very good work. 
Their picturesqueness, peculiar outlines, the 
use of the timber in the natural form, all com- 
bined to make a picture in the streets for every 
passer-by to gaze upon and to think about. ~ 
He regretted that it was felt necessary to © 
sacrifice the old gateway at the entrance of — 
College Street for public improvements, for it — 
was the only remaining gateway of the walled- — 
in Minster close—Mr. A. Pollard proposed _ 
«The Royal Institute of British Architects.” 
He said that they did not expect that the © 
Royal Institute would become an educational ~ 
institute, but from its close contact with — 
similar societies in London they might be — 
able to introduce or bring forward a scheme — 
whereby the prominent membersof the Institute — 
might be induced to come into the provinces — 
to give them the benefit of their experience, 
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—Mr. W. Emerson, hon. sec., responded. It 
had never been the idea of the Institute to 
become an educational body. That was more 
than they could possibly entertain. Their 
object was to attend first to the professional 
interest of their Profession at large. Their 


action in matters of that sort was strengthened - 


by the alliance of the provincial societies, but 
the Institute had always the idea of becoming 
an examining body, and that during the past 
year had been fairly well accomplished, and 
the: examinations were now held regularly. 
He went on to say that he had been much 
struck lately with the deterioration in English 
Architecture. Why was this deterioration, 
and why was the difference between the build- 
ings erected and the drawings shown? Was 
it because they were anxious to make pretty 
drawings to win competitions and please their 
clients, or was there a decay of good taste ? 
If so, why was it? Was it because of the 
decadence of the nation? It had set him 
thinking that in ancient Greece, in its later 
years, it arrived at the Corinthian style, and 
made its buildings very elaborate, but exceed- 
ingly beautiful. This only happened when 


the nation was going in for a course of luxury, 


and shortly after the nation was wiped out. 
The Roman nation began with severe but 
beautiful buildings. Towards the later period, 
when they came to the composite order of 
Architecture, with its elaborate decoration and 
workmanship, they were in the most luxurious 
and vicious state of society the world had seen. 
‘From that period he supposed that thcy could 
say with truth they began to decline and fall. 
The Mahommedan Architecture culminated in 
‘the Alhambra, a gorgeous piece of work, but 
not to be compared with the early work in 
Egypt and North Africa, and shortly after 
that time they gradually wasted away in 
power. After the time of Henry VII. the 
English nation went through the fiery-trial 
of the Reformation, and since then we had 


certainly a simpler style of Architecture, but — 


during the last twenty or thirty years we 
seemed to be falling away, we seemed to be 
coming vicious, and Architecture had gone 
mad. Was it that the nation was on its wane 
and the taste was becoming vulgar? Did it 
mean that we had to become purged by the 
great war they heard of? He had great faith 
in the British nation, and if they did have a 
great war would they come out purified as a 
nation, and purified in taste with regard to 
Architecture ? 


7 


REFUSE DESTRUCTION BY FIRE. 


At a recent meeting of the members of the 
Yorkshire Branch of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association, held at Leeds, Mr. George Darley, 

superintendent of the Leeds Scavenging De- 
| partment, read a paper on “The Destruction 
| of Towns’ Refuse by Fire.” Destructors, he 
remarked, had been in use at Leeds for twenty 
years. There were at the present time four, 
capabie of consuming 80,000 tons of refuse per 
annum. The temperature obtained was from 
11200 to 1500 degrees Fahr. Mr. Darley 
affirmed that it would not be at all satisfactory 
to work a destructor without some means of 
obtaining the highest possible temperature, 
either by steam jets or fans. He also added 
that the cost of dealing with a ton of refuse 
In Leeds was about 1s. 6d.—During the dis- 
cussion, Mr: Drake said that a large amount 
of the Huddersfield refuse was disposed of by 
means of tips, and, as greater care was now 
taken in‘regard to the tipping, there were 
fewer complaints than had previously been the 
case.—Mr. Denham expressed the hope that 
small destructors, costing £30 or £40, would 
be made, so that in colliery villages the refuse 
from the pits might be got rid of —Mr, Travis 
(Halifax) said that Halifax was very well 
situated in regard to tipping places. His ex- 
perience was that.even those authorities which — 
had destructors tipped their ashes when they 
had the chance to do so, in order to save the 
| shilling a ton which it cost to burn the refuse. 
}—The Hon. Secretary expressed the opinion 
fthat all tipping of refuse ought to be severely 
condemned, as a source of great danger to 
resent generations and those which were yet. 
come, . ‘ 
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Enquiry Department. 


NOTICE. 


Readers manifest a desire from time to time 
fo assist those who avail themselves of the 
Enquiry Depariment instituted in this 
Fournal, and supplementary 
replies answering points raised in the 
Linquiry Department have been received 
Jrom all quarters. The Editors, there- 
fore, have decided, order that 
Linguirers may benefit also by these kind 
offices, to publish the supplementary 
answers, in addition.to the answers 
supplied by the technical experts asso- 
ciated with the staff of the Enquiry 
Department. The more widespread the 
information, the more effectually will the 
purposes of the Enquiry Department be 
served, and the Lditors invite replies 
trom any to whom the questions appeal, 
as they appear. Such’ answers must be 
to hand not later than Saturday morning 

Sor the forthcoming Wednesday's issue. 


many 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE BuitpErs’ JouRNAL. 
Drar S1r,—Can you, or any of your readers, 
give me some information as to the steps to 
be taken to gain admittance to the Royal 
Academy Schools as an architectural student ; 
and is there an age limit P—Yours faithfully, 


STUDENT. 


The best thing is to write to the secretary 
of the Royal Academy at Burlington House, 
who will supply you with a pamphlet giving 
you all the information you require. The age 
limit is twenty-three. 


‘SUBSTITUTE FOR SAND IN MORTAR. 
To the Editor of Tur BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—Through the medium of your 
columns in the BurnpERS’ JourNAL, I should 
esteem the favour of information on the follow- 
ing matter, viz.:—Would it be detrimental, or 
otherwise, for the making of good mortar 
(milled) to utilize the chippings and dust of 


Bath stone, as accumulated from stonemason’s 


shed, as a part substitute for clean sharp sand, 
the proportion being 14 of sand, 1 of stone 
dust and chippings, and 1 of ground lias lime? 
Thanking you in anticipation of a reply, I 
am,-Sir, yours faithfully, 

“KENTISH RAG.” 


The chippings of Bath stone may be used 
with considerable advantage as a substitute 
for sharp sand, to the ultimate strength of the 
mortar, if they are carefully milled previously, 
but the dust, if very fine, should be sparingly 
introduced, or it will prevent the setting. 


CONVERSION AND SEASONING OF 
3 TIMBER. 


To the Editor of THE ButupErs’ JouRNAL, 


Str,—Some oaks, for the supply of the 
timber for the construction of a roof, are to be 
felled. What is the best way to form a fairly 
accurate estimate of the number of trees that 
would be required? There are seven large 
tie-beams for which the trees would have to 
be specially selected. Would it be necessary 
to cut down one or two extra trees for con- 
tingencies? How long will the timber take 
to become thoroughly seasoned ?>—Yours faith- 
fully, F. E. 

It is very difficult to determine without 
experience obtained on the particular planta- 
tion how much serviceable timber may be 


expected from astanding tree. To approximate 
it take the smallest dimension with callipers, 
describe a circle of that diameter, within it 


draw two transverse diameters, set off upon 
them points, 2in. within the circle, as allow- 
ance for sapwood, &c.; lines joining these 
points will give the sides of the largest baulk 
to be obtained. Select the largest and 
straightest trees for the tie beams, and cut on 
each side of the heart tangential to the annual 
rings, the slabs will convert into rafters, &c. 
It will be advisable to cut a few extra, as 
faults may be discovered during conversion. 
It- is almost too late to fell this winter. 
October to December is the best time, there 
is then much less sap to get rid of. To 
become thoroughly seasoned two to three 
years will be required, but it will be fairly dry 
for roofing purposes, in twelve months if 
barked immediately on felling and stacked 
in open order well clear of the ground and 
protected from the sun and rain. 


HALF-TIMBERED WORK. 

To the Editor of Tue BurtpERS’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sr1r,—I should be glad if any of your 
readers can inform me as to the best method 
to treat the oak timbers in a_half-timbered 
building. Some I haveseen are painted a dark 
colour, while others are either slightly stained, 
or oiled, and show the grain of the oak. I 
shall be much obliged by some particulars on 
the subject of this latter method of treatment. 
Also, is the effect of keeping back the cement 
tin. from the face of the timbers considered to 
be better than, say, that of lin. ?—Yours 
faithfully, CONSTANT READER. 


Pine and larch timbers are usually painted ; 
oak and teak more often left plain, varnished, 
or oiled, and sometimes covered with two coats 
of Carbolineum Avenarius, this turns it a light 
brown and acts as a preservative, but dries 
dull. If oiling is preferred use boiled linseed 
oil applied with a brush, stained, if desired, 
with burnt umber—experiment upon a piece 
for the right tint—or the wood may be 
previously stained with spirits of ammonia 
(fuming). 'The deeper sinking of the cement 
panelling referred to would doubtless be the 
more effective in appearance, but would tend 
to earlier decay. Odd work will be found 
almost invariably flush. If the cement is 
kept back the exposed upper edges of the 
timbers should be weathered. 


DRAINING BASEMENTS. 

To the Editor of THE BurILpDERS’ JOURNAL. 
Dear S1r,—It is proposed to deepen a base- 
ment, lowering the present floor about 2ft. 6in. 
The drain is only about 6in. below the present 
floor line, and the water is standing in the soil 
at the level of the drain. I should be glad to 
have suggestions from persons who have had 
experience in similar work as to the best 
method of procedure in order to insure a 
thoroughly dry basement. It is not possible 
to alter the level of the drainage.— Yours, &c., 

ENQUIRER. 


If it is not possible to alter level of present 
drain, the most economical method of drain- 
ing the site will be to sink a sump pit at the 
lowest part and several feet below the intended 


floor, »to collect the ground water, to be 
removed by pumping, Cover the ground with 
a 12in. layer of concrete, and build the walls 
in cement. This has proved successful in 
several instances in London. 


A STAINED-GLASS window has been placed at 
the east end of Silk Willoughby Church, near 
Sleaford. It has been designed and executed 
by Mr. C. Whall at a cost of £300. 

Aw enquiry has been held at the Burnley 
Town Hall relative to an application by the 
Corporation to borrow £25,000 for electric 
lighting, and £1700 for police stations. 

Tue Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has been informed by Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Rome that tenders are invited by the 
Italian Government for the erection of certain 
public works in the harbour of Brindisi. Par- 
ticulars as to the terms and notice for tenders 
may be inspected at the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office any day, between 
the hours of eleven and five. 
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oT rade: and Craft. 


MESSRS. WEBB AND CO. 

Messrs. Webb and Co., makers of plain and 
encaustic imperishable keramic tile pave- 
ments, &¢c., have removed from Euston Road 
to their new warehouses at .68 and 70, Lant 
Street, Borough, §.E., where all communica- 
tions should be addressed. 


MESSRS. YOUNG AND MARTEN’S DINNER. 

The fourth annual dinner of the heads of 
staff of the firm of Young and Marten, 
Caledonian Works, Stratford, took place at 
the Holborn Restaurant a few days ago, 
with Mr. H. H. Marten, proprietor, in the 
chair, and Mr. E. Montague Edwards, general 
manager, in the vice-chair. Mr. Frank Marten 
and Mr. Ernest Marten were also present. 
The whole party numbered some thirty-two. 
—Mr, E. M. Edwards, vice-chairman, in pro- 
posing the health of “'The Proprietor of the 
business, and Success to the Firm of Young and 
Marten,” spoke of the achievements of the 
firm, and the name they had gained through 
supplying goods of sterling value at a nominal 
figure, and with promptitude and dispatch. 
They had gained a position in the building 
world which was envied by many. The future 
success of the firm, he felt, was assured; the 
catalogue just completed and now being dis- 
tributed among the firm’s clientéle he con- 
sidered, without speaking egotistically, was one 
of the finest and most comprehensive that had 
ever been attempted. Eulogies from all parts 
were flowing in to headquarters, and the trade 
Press had spoken most encouragingly of it. 
The new stores, for which the contract 
had just been accepted, would cover a 
stocking area of four times the firm’s 
present capacity, and would enable it to 
hold a large increased stock, a very essential 
item in ensuring one of the points always 
fought for by the firm — promptitude. 
The toast was then drunk with musical 
honours.—The Chairman, in the course of his 
reply, said: Last year I expressed the hope 
that 1897 would be a record year, and I am 
glad to say the volume of trade done justi- 
fies that hope, as we had a, considerable in- 
crease in our turnover. I think this (consider- 
ing the high price of bricks and other matters 
that impeded business somewhat) does 
great credit to you who have helped towards 
the prosperity of the firm. There is one 
feature of 1897 that will stamp it for ever in 
the annals and history of the firm, and that 
is the production of the new catalogue. I 
propose to speak of this later on, so I will 
content myself now by saying the work will 
place us in the foremost rank of the trade as 
builders’ merchants. I have no doubt that 
1898 will be considerably benefited by it, and 
as the outlook for this year is more promising 
than last, I feel sure, with your assistance, we 
shall have at our next meeting successful 
issues to relate-—The Chairman, in submitting 
the toast of ‘General Manager and Staff,” 
said: “I have now to propose what I consider 
is the toast of the evening, that ‘is, the health 
of your worthy vice-chairman and manager, 
Mr. Edwards, and the Staff of Young and 
Marten. With regard to Mr. Edwards, he 
needs no eulogy from me, as_his_ well- 
known ability and indomitable energy 
speak for themselves, but I cannot allow this 
evening to pass over without paying him a 
tribute of praise with regard to our new cata- 
logue, a commendation in which I am sure 
you will all join. He has worked incessantly 
in the production of the book for four or five 
years, and the result must be not only gratify- 
ing to him, but to all who have assisted in its 
production. Mr. Marten also paid a warm 
tribute to the staff. The toast was suitably 
ac knowledged by the Vice-Chairman, after 
which Mr. Frank Marten gave “The Dinner 
Committee,” and Mr. 8. A. Stooke replied. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BROMLEY (Kent).—For additions to workhouse, Farn- 
borough, for_the Union Guardians. Mr. John Ladds, 
architect, 7, Doughty-street, London, W.C. Quantities by 
Mr. Alfred Boxall, 6, John-street, Adelphi, W.-C. :— 


| 
| 


Infirmary. 
Drains and 
Fence Walls. 
Corridors, 

&e. 


t 


5 i ee £ £ 

Holloway Bros. ... | 7,690 g 2 836 12,141 
Patman & Fother- 
ingham... ... ... | .6,875 2,5 eee 743, 10,933 
A.N. Pryer & Co... | 6,840°| 2,497 40 665 10,742 
R: A. Lowe _... 6,729 2,415 368 718 10,531 
G. E. Wallis &Sons | 6,687 | 2,39 j 676 10,393 
Thos. Knight ... |_ 6,439 | 2,363 5 689 10,149 
J. Otway i... 6,333 2,26 7. 702 10,064 
T. D. Graty 2... ... |. 5,978 97 | — 545 635 9,355 
T. W. Jones, Beck- 
enham (accepted) | 5,800 : § 615 9,054 


LONDON.—For rebuilding No, 18, Old Cavendish-street, 
Oxford-street, W. :— 
Goodson ©. xe , : ‘i 
W. Holt and Sons, Croydon (accepted) ... 
LONDON.—For decorations (exclusive of papering). 
“Park House,” Earl’s ,Court-road, Kensington, . 
Messrs. Morley and Letts, architects and surveyors, 185, 
Earls Court-road, S.W. :— 
F. Angell... ... ... £638 10} T-W. Heath, 8, Pem- 
J. Whitaker... 5... ° )..°. 484-12 broke Villas, W.* .. £391 10 
Hy. Smith and Son... 423 0 * Accepted. 
Electric Light Work (Wiring Only). 
Rawlings Bros., 82, Gloucester-road, S.W. ... £51 18 
(Aecepted.) * 


LONDON.—Accepted for renewals after damage by fire, 
No. 267, King’s-road, Chelsea. Messrs. Morley and Letts, 
architects and surveyors, 185, Earl’s Court-road, S.W.: 

James Whitaker, 191, Earl’s Court-road. ... £190. 


LONDON.—For building new wing to Stationers’ Com- 
panys’ School, Hornsey, N., for the Master and Wardens of 
the Stationers’ Company. Mr. G. Gordon Stanham, archi- 
tect, 1008, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. 
W. E. Stoner, 90, Cannon-street, E.C. :— 

John Appleby, Cornwall-road, 8.E. 
[No competition. } 


LONDON.—Accepted for rebuilding warehouses, No. 21, 
Hamesell-street, and-No. 20, Well-street, Cripplegate, after 
fire, for the Executors of the late Mr. W. Braham. Mr. G. 
Gordon Stanham, architect, 100B, Queen Victoria-street. 
Quantities by Mr. W. E. Stoner, 90, Cannon-street, E.C, :— 

J. Appleby. Cornwall-road, 8.E. «, £3,600 


LONDON.—For the construction of a sewer near Hamil 
ton-road, Gipsy Hill, for the London County Council :— 
E. Tles .- .. £3,056 2 0) T. Adams . $2,145 41-8 
Pedrette and Co. 2,526 16 6] 3. A. Jackson & 
J. Mowlem & Co, 2,504 0 0 Son, Limited... 1,698 1. 4 


LONDON.—For the erection of a block of working-class 
dwellings, to be known as Cookham Buildings, Boundary 
Street scheme, for the London County Council :— 

G. E. Todd and Co. ... £15,173 | R. A Yerbury & Sons £14,690 
Holloway Bros, ... ~... 14,910 ' Leslie & Co., Limited 14,316 


LONDON.—For repairs at the “Ten Bells,” Commercial 
Street, E., for Messrs. E. J> Rose and Co. Messrs. Edward 
Brown and Son, suryeyors, Commercial Street, Bishops- 
gate :— 

J. V. Kiddle and Son £230 0] Taperell and Davis .. £164 0 
G. E. Todd and Co.... 187 0} Geo. Newton . 7162 17 
J. and W. T. Inkper* 166 0 

* Accepted, 


LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding the ‘‘ Earl of 
Chatham” public-house, Thomas-street, Woolwich :— 
Kirk and Randall £3,600 { Thomas and Edge... £3,369 
Mundry and Son .. 8,500} Proctor . 8,350 
H. L. Holloway =... ... 3,448.) Chapman... 1... 7 2,969 
Sanford and Co. «35399 
LONDON.—For making-wp Palmerston, Marlborough, 
Granville, and Pymmes-roads, Bowes Park, for the South- 
gate Urban District Council. Mr. C. G. Lawson, surveyor, 
Council’s Offices, Palmer’s Green, N. ‘Quantities by Messrs. 
Lee and Sons, Craven-street, W.C. :— 
E.- and. A. J: Clift Ford a L4714-00 
Nicholls ., «. £5,107 3 3| Wm. Griffiths ... 4,668 14 8 
Fry Bros. . .. 5,068 7 3} Thos. Adams, 
F. A. Jackson Wood Green* 4,550 14 5 
and Son ...°.,. 4,819 0 0 * Accepted. 
George Bell a. 4,767 0-0 


ST. CYRUS (N.B.).—Accepted, on scheduleof prices, for 
the construction of water supply works. Mr. John Sim, 
Engineer, 160, High-street, Montrose. Quantities by the 
Engineer :— v 

James L. Warden, Montrose, N.B. 


SOUTHALL (Middlesex). For proposed new road, Mid- 
dleton Building Estate :— 
H. Morecroft ... £2,240 0 G- Bell ee 
G. Osenton... ... 1,815 0 W.H. Wheeler... 1,408 0 
W. Langridge ... 1,796 G. Wimpey... .~ 1,380 0 
W.B. Hanson .... 1,778 H, Lee ... md ODD) LO a8, 
J. Macklin 4. 1,704 Lawrence and 
S. Kavanagh . 1,606 Shacker ak S510 0 
H. Hill . 1,576 H. Woodham, 120, 
W. Swaker 1,450 0 lackheath Hill 
H. Bentham &Co. 1,449 S.E*. = 1,299 0-0 
T, Adams » 1,449 0 * Accepted. 


WILLENHAULL (Staffs).—For the execution of drainage 
works, Bentley, for the Willenhall Urban District Council. 
My. C. J. Jenkin, C.E., Town Hall, Willenhall :— 

Geo. Law... ... ... ., £318] Currall, Lewis, and Mar- 

Herbert Holloway .. 268 tin, Birmingham* — .,, £307 

James Owens %.. j.. 3. 2504 * Accepted. 
(Engineer’s estimate, £204 128.) 

WITHAM (Essex).—For sanitary and plumbing work at 
Witham School, for the Managers of the South Metropolitan 


va £3,055 


»» £1,437 0 


O BUILDERS.—WANTED, to Contract 
for Brickwork, labour only. Cottages or Villa 
preferred. In or near London.—Nyz, Maypole Estate, 
Bexley. 3 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,’’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E. 10 


LB.A., SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 

e and CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMI- 

NATIONS. Preparations by correspondence or in regi- 

dence. Fourteen first places.—G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 
19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


R I.B.A.—A young ARCHITECT in 
e PRACTICE is open to COACH by Correspon- 
dence afew CANDIDATES. Terms moderate.—Apply 
“ Coaching,’’ Office of Bu1LpERs’ JOURNAL. 


A SSISTANCE RENDERED by Architect, 
Silver Medallist, at his own office. Working 
drawings, tracings, &c. Colour perspectives made a 
special study. Charges moderate.—7, London-road, St. 
Albans. : 8 


O LOCAL SURVEYORS.—ASSISTANCE 

in the preparation of Sanitary, Engineering, and 

Architectural Drawings, Quantities, Estimates, Surveys, 

Reports, &c., by a Firm holding public appointment, 

aad certificated by the Association of Municipal and. 

County Engineers and Sanitary Institute.—Address, 
Box 508, Office of BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, and twelve months’ courses. Any subject taken 
separately. Special three months’ course for any of 
the Exams. at reduced rate.—For full particulars apply 
to Mr. W. CHURCH HOWGATH, A.R.1.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (closeto British Museum). 
el 


“EMPRESS” 


SMOKE 
CURE. 


The ‘‘Empress”’’ Smoke 
Cure has held its ground 
with constantly increasing 
sales for many years, and is 
now widely recognised as 
the best chimney -pot. 


Full Particulars of Sizes, 
Prices, &c., on application to 
the Makers— 


EWART & SON. 


346, Euston Road, 


LONDON N.W. 
ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS, 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


LT 


YELLOW. PITCH PINE 
| AM 


ex Ship within 
one month. At Whar 


Per 100 Blocks 


out of sizes. ‘At Wharf. 


173x3x3 2 
173 x3x2 8 
174x3x1} 6 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
1;x4} Oak, 50/= Piteh Pine, 24/6 per square. 
1x43 ,, 42/6 ” 21s. > 455 

Above prices include desiccating. 


School District :— 

W. Rogers~ >)... ... £480 Crikall and Win- 
Joslins, Limited... 436 terton. 2.6 ne £898 
W., Grisley & Son 410 Joseph Smith and 
Arthur H. Inns .., 398 Son ae eS 
Ernest West ... _. 380 J. Knight and Son 


| 


‘l'e new pavilion of the Hackney Infirmary, a 
fine building of 16 wards that will accommodate 
228 patientsyhas been formally opened. ‘The 

_ building has cost £30,000, the architect being 
Mr. W. A. Finch, of 76, Finsbury Pavement. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


N. Farrow erneSe. J. Gamble* 
* Accepted, 
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WITH: SVRVEYING'AND “S 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


ro 


Subscribers and Advertisers. 


ADDITIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


——— 


In order to cope with the widely-increasing 
circulations of “ The Builders Fournal,” 
and of “ The Arch itectural Review,’ and 


Boos ws wed nth 


ane 


BAS? 


on AE 


in view also of the extraordinarily large | 
demand for Specification” (quarterly), | 
now published, the Proprietors of The 
Builders’ Journal,’ “ The Architectural 
Review,” 


announce that they have entered into 


and “ Specification” beg to 
arrangements whereby their Printers 
will undertake joint publication. 
In future the firm of Mr. Horace Cox, who 
Lae J 2, on be Fr C659 1p }? 
are the Proprietors of- “ The Queen, 


THE BUILDERS’ 


will 


HOUSING 


JOURNAL 


“ The Field,’ and “ The Law Times,” 
act additional Publishers 
eee Builders Fournal,”’ « The Archi- 


as 10 


teclul al Re view,’ and ** Spee if ati mm.” 
Therefore the three publications ewull hence- 
Sorth be issued from Lfingham House, 


Arundel Street, Strand, as heretofore, 


and from the Offices of * The Queen,” \« 


“The Field,’ -and “ The-Law. Timés,” | 
Lane, 


Bream s Chancery 


London, F.C. 


Buildings, 


The wide publishing connection of the firm 


of Mr. Horace Cox will enable New 
Subscribers throughout the country to 
receive their copies of the three publica- 


| 
| 


tions with the utmost rapidity. 


OF THE DRAMA,” 


Mucu has _ been 
written upon the evils 


accompany 


Competitions and 


Competitors. 2 
which 


public architectural competitions—in other 
words, the choosing of the architect or 
architects to whom some proposed building 
shall be entrusted for its proper carrying out. 
A literature upon the subject awaits the 
disinterested inquirer who can bring himself 
to the arduous task of sifting the evidence 
for and against competitions. The valuable 
evidence. in favour of competitions would 
probably come from the youthful portion of 
the architectural community, and _ possibly 
some might be forthcoming from the archi- 


THEATRE DE L OPERA, 


= =— a 5 


tects who have been more than usually sue- 
cessful. One hesitates, however, to make 
this last statement without a little qualifica- 
tion. It would be absurd, for instance, to 
expect a very suecessful competition architect 
to advise his younger brethren to go and 
do likewise. He would add as a rider that it 
was a terribly anxious and trying time, 
instead—as the young man generally finds- 

a most fascinating, if tantalisimg, one. 
The young architect—that is, he who is young 
in years—will nearly always find something 
to say in favour of competitions, except 
upon those two or three days—recurring 
from time to time—after his unsuccessful 
ventures, which is but a very natural reaction 
from nights spent in hopeful anticipation of 
success. It is possible to forgive the hard 
words he will then use against. competitions, 
assessor's committees, and conditions ; if is a 
passing spasm —a sudden rage that seizes him 
against the things life offers. He asks for a 
eolden apple, and is presented instead with a 
curt and cold letter, stating that the com- 
mittee regret, ete., etc. All this is exaspera- 
ting to hopeful youth, who, previous to the 


PARIS. 


result of the competition, had been working 
| down the avenue of life in a flood of sunshins; 
it has not as yet occurred to him that there is 
possibly a maggot in the golden apple 
; It is well that it hasn't, or the 
building papers would be 
than they are at the present day with ke 
from “A Disappointed Competitor,” “An 
Impartial Outsider,” “One who Knows,’ and 
“One who Intended to Compete.” 
hopeful, however, is fairly sane ; 
indulges like his envious elders inthat interest- 
ing occupation of endeavouring to explain 
why the first premiated should be disqualified, 
nor does he complain of the committee, the 
assessors and the conditions but in 


asks: for. 
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st rewhn even more 


thers 


Young 
he seld om 


that 
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general and abusive way already mentioned. 
Itis unfortunately those who have won two or 
three competitions who write to the building 
papers under curious nom de plumes—success 
seems to give them a distorted idea of their 
abilities. To win once, twice, or even thrice, 
works them up into an unenviable condition of 
mind, a frame of mind that argues that there 
must be a screw loose in the settlement of the 
award when a competitor who has already won 
thrice is entirely ignored. He may find that 
the spirit rather than the letter of the condi- 
tions has been adhered to by the winning set of 
drawings. Then follows, alas ! a letter from 
“One Not Interested.” 1t. is appalling, 
when anyone thinks it over, the number 
of individuals who write to the building 
papers having not any interest in the award. 
Tt may be laid down as a general rule that, 
whatever may -be the result of a com- 
petition disinterested philanthrophists are 
on the increase at these times. 


G. Lu. M. 


So the Crystal Palace 
is to be preserved. The 
very’ real danger— 
amounting almost to certainty, we were told— 
which existed a few weeks ago, that unless 
the Palace was either purchased or subsidised 
it would be razed to the ground, and the site 
whereon it stands inherited by the sub- 
urban builder, has now been removed, 
Negotiations for the purchase of the Palace 
have been carried so far that the safety 
of the great structure, with the beautiful 
grounds is definitely announced, The well- 
known schools of engineering, Art, and 
music, which since the foundation of the 
Palace have formed not the least important 
and successful features of the institution, 
will, we are told, be maintained, and the 
abundant facilities of tuition they haye 
afforded, be extended. The Art treasures at 
the Crystal Palace will, of course, remain, 
and though the demolition of the huge build: 
ing could seareely be mourned as the loss of a 
great triumph in Architecture, it is eminently 
satisfactory that it has escaped its threatened 
doom. Whatever the Crystal Palace is not, 
architecturally, it still is a monument of 
engineering skill, not without grandeur, an 
important art centre, and withal a useful and 
convenient building. “ Nowhere in England 
is there such a fine collection of casts from 
foreign antiques, many of them the only 
casts ever taken, and of curious medieval 
monuments, artistic and architectural. Some 
of these, spread about the dim and seldom 
visited side courts, would repay an artist for 
weeks of study.” Thus writes the author of 
‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.» And it would 
be a matter of deepest regret if the collec- 
tion were distributed. On the other hand, 
may we not hope now that these casts 
from the antique will be improved and 
increased, that among other improvements 
which are to take place, the Palace may 
be more fully developed as ‘an art centre ? 
The grounds in which the Crystal Palace 
stands, too, are not to be lightly sacrificed. 
The situation is one of the finest around 
London—in fact, only Hampstead Heath is 
comparable with it. From the grounds of the 
Palace, spacious and beautiful in themselves, 
a long vista of fair Surrey opens up, with its 
blue hills rising away in the background. 
The suburban builder has of late been view- 
ing the scene prosaically, gleefully antici- 
pating the day when he should hold high 
revel in putting up rows of “all those 
desirable and leasehold tenements,”—semi- 
detached villas. All around the Palace one 
notices new encroachments by the builder, 
and it is a relief to know that such a magnifi- 
cent open space as the Crystal Palace grounds 
is not yet to be given over to dull and drab 
suburbanism, HH, -Q; 


Saved from the 
Despoiler. 
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AN ARCHITECT’S EXPERIENCES : 


PROFESSIONAL, ARTISTIC, AND 
THEATRICAL, 


By ALrrep DarpysuHire, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


HES is rarely that architects give their 

reminiscences to the world in book form; 
and when they are moved to do so, it is 
generally in posthumously published works, 
and for the vindication of their life work that 
they are led to become authors. Thus, Sir 
Gilbert Scott closed his career by such a book, 
which reads in parts like an apology for the 
things he did to our cathedrals in an 
unexampled professional practice in restora- 
tion works. But Mr. Darbyshire, who has 
been in architectural practice in Manchester 
since 1862, has written a work of more than 
professional interest. He has known many 
people in his time whose names are now 
public property, and his pages contain 
interesting gossip about them, in between a 
racy resumé of his own career. Mr. Darby- 
shire comes of a Quaker family. He was born 


at Salford, by Manchester, in 1839, and. 


was early articled to a firm of Manchester 
architects, whose two constituent partners, 
Mr. P. B. Ally and Mr. Richard Lane, 
provided the somewhat humorous style of 
Lane and Ally to the.business undertaking. 
In 1862 he set up for himself, and early-secured 
commissions, his first being works at Lyme 
Hall, near Stockport, in Cheshire. He then 
entered into a competition for an intended 
Town Hall at Pendleton, and, although an 
enthusiastic lover of Gothic, prepared, under 
the advice of friends, two sets of drawings, 
one in the style of his choice and another in a 
Classic style. The result was something of 
a disappointment from the artistic stand- 
point, although from the purely professional 
or commercial point of view it left little to be 
desired. In point of fact, the Gothic design 
was rejected, and the Classical one secured 


‘the commission. Since that eminently satis- 


factory result of his first competition, he has 
won many more, early following up his initial 
success with the striking achievement, for 


A Youne ProrgssionaL Man, 


of securing the first premium in the Municipal 
Abattoirs’ Competition organised by the 
Corporation of Manchester. That was in 
1870, and he not only had the satisfaction of 
erecting those, among the first-public abattoirs 
in the country, but that also of having his 
design copied extensively on the Continent 
and at Cardiff. It is true that only in the 
latter instance did he receive any fee for the 
copying of his Manchester design; but there 
are many professional brethren who have had 
their works pirated without even one little 
fee resulting, and so when Mr. Darbyshire 
laments the lot of the architect, we ‘may take 
it that here is a successful professional man 
lamenting the lot, not of himself, but of the 
weaker brethren. 

Mr. Darbyshire early became acquainted 
with the late Mr. Calvert, of the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, and the acquaintance, 
which was formed at an amateur perform- 
ance, resulted eventually in a long series of 
architectural and decorative works being 
carried out for that manager, and incidentally 
to a wide acquaintance being formed with 
theatrical folk. This extensive’ acquaintance 
includes Sir Henry Irving, who, years ago, 
was a member of the stock company of the 
T.R., Manchester. Indeed, Sir Henry is one 
of Mr. Darbyshire’s most intimate friends. 
When the actor opened his management at 
the Lyceum’ Theatre, in London, in the be- 
ginning of 1879, it was Mr. Darbyshire who 
redecorated the house for him. He has a 
diverting anecdote on page 287 of a manager’s 


“An Architect's Experiences : Professional, Artistic 
and Theatrical.” By Alfred Darbyshire, F.S.A 


F.R.LB.A, Published by J. E. Cornish, Manchester, 


brightly reflects the catholies sympathies of 


difficulties, in connection with Sir Henry 
Irving’s production of “ Faust.” ~?7 

Indeed, the theatrical experiences of this 
versatile architect are many and varied. 
Prominent in his professional practice are the 
re-casting of the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, the building of the Comedy Theatre 
in the same city, and the building of a new 
theatre at Exeter, to take the place of the one 


* burned down with so fearful a loss of life some 


twelve years since. This last he planned in 
consultation with Sir Henry Irving, on what 
was known as the “ Irving-Darbyshire Safety 
Plan.” 

Fired as a boy with a-love of Art, bya visi 
to the Great Exhibition of 1851, and by the 
Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857 at Man- 
chester, Mr. Darbyshire has always treasured 
a love for the beautiful, and has known more 
or less intimately the leading artists of the 
mid-Victorian era, He has an interesting 
story to tell of G. D. Leslie, Fred Walker, 
J. P. Hodgson, and H. Stacey Marks, who 
were staying at Sir William Agnew’s house, 
“Summer Hill,” Pendleton. _ es 

In the Manchester Exhibition of 1887 Mr. 
Darbyshire executed in : er 


THe WeELL-REMEMBERED REPLICA 


of “Old Manchester and Salford” which con-_ 
tributed to the success of that show so very 
greatly, nearly £1500 having been taken in 
coppers from the visitors for the privilege of 
ascending the reproduction of the old parish” 
church tower of Manchester. Exhibitions are 
not invariably commercial successes, and 
although they may be visited by huge crowds, 
the immense sums incurred in management _ 
soon take away profits, as guarantees know to” 
their cost. Although the Great Exhibition of” 
1851 was visited by over six million persons, 
the net profits only reached £186,000. The 
gross receipts were £515,000, the expenses — 
£332,000. _'The sueceeding Exhibition of 1862 
was visited by more than 6,100,000 persons, ~ 
but the expenses were so enormous that no 
available surplus remained ; while at the end 
of. 1874 it was discovered that while the 
visitors in the four years amounted +0 
2,750,000, the net loss was £14,000. In view 
of these figures for London, Manchester did 
very well with a “handsome surplus.” 
With this we must*leave a book which 
cheery architect and man of the world. in 
2 C.-G: Hee 
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NEW ROYAL ACADEMICIANS. — 
Se the Royal Academy on Wednesday week — 
Mr, Benjamin Williams Leader and ~ 
Mr. John Seymour Lucas were selected as 
Academicians, and Mr. Charles Napier Hemy 
as Associate. The many admirers of Mr. — 
B. W. Leader’s pictures will rejoice in the — 
honour that has been conferred upon him, 
The new R.A., who will shortly enter his~ 
67th year, is essentially a popular painter — 
of popular subjects. His first picture—~ 
“Cottage Children Blowing Bubbles ”—was_ 
exhibited so long ago as 1854, and brought — 
him £50. He was elected an A.R.A. in 
1883, and his honours include a gold medal 
from the Paris Exhibition of 1889, and the ~ 
decoration of a Chevalier of the Legion of — 
Honour. The other new: Royal Academician — 
—Mr. J. 8: Lucas—has not yet. completed his 
50th year. Just as Mr, Leader has given most — 
attention to mountain scenery and rural sub- — 
jects, so Mr. Lucas has sought his studies in 


_ the domain of history. Probably his most ~ 


notable achievements are his pictures por- 
traying the “Surrender of Don Pedro de 
Valdez to Drake on board the ‘Revenge,’” — 
“ Peter the Great at Deptford,” and “The Call — 
to Arms.” Mr: Lucas became an Associate in ¢. 
1886. His works have won him considerable — 
popularity abroad. Mr. C, Napier Henry, the — 
new Associate, has long been recognised as a _ 
distinguished marine painter, and“ Pilchards,” — 
his picture at the last Academy Exhibition, — 
was considered of suflicient merit to secure the — 
distinction now conferred upon him, Ge het 
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WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SUB- 
SCRIPTION AND ENDOWED THEATRES. 


By Epwin O. SAcus. 
Author of ‘© Modern Opera Houses and Theatres,’ &c. 


( Continued trom page 6.) 


AVING indicated what spirit prevails 
for the original conception of Muni- 
cipal and Subscription and Endowed 
theatres on the one hand, and Court 

and Government theatres on the other, let 
me briefly recapitulate and say that the 
Municipal theatre is intended to provide 
such suitable housing for the Drama as can 
be afforded by the community; the Sub- 
scription or Endowed theatres to the extent of 
the provision which can be offered by its 
donors ; while Court and Government theatres 


vestibule to have a sacred appearance. 
should feel inclined to fall on our knees when 
we approach this shrine of the Drama,” so 
said that manager. 
manager changed his mind afterwards, and 
wished to have his vestibule majestic. ‘‘ Plenty 


footsteps were often little else than mere 


imitators, void of the true intelligent feeling 
which is the characteristic of their master. 


To narrate an anecdote which illustrates how 
the true feeling for the suitable “Housing of 
the Drama” can also be misinterpreted. 


A 
certain actor-manager, so the late Mr. Phipps 
told me, going to the extreme, wished his 
“ We 


It is true that this actor- 


of red, gold, and marble,” he said; “we should 


be inspired by the awe of the Drama and its 


majestic power.” Well, he changed his mind 
again, he thought of the Drama in its homeliest 
spirit, as the friend of the tired mortal, and 
that vestibule was to entice the wanderer 
into homely surroundings. So you see how 


this actor-manager successively misinterpreted 


the requirements of a theatre, though well- 
intentioned, and, as architects, you will, Tam 
sure, pity the confrere who was instructed to 
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. 
also a genuine interest in architectural work, 
with the result that the play finds a worthy 
home amid appropriate and dignified sur- 
roundings. 

Now I have frequently said that the London 
playhouse is generally placed in the hands of 
architects who are merely good planners, ¢ od 
constructors, and business men, with a quali- 
fication of being able to provide for a maximum 
audience at a minimum outlay. With butfew 
exceptions, it is of little importance if the 
so-called’ theatrical architect has the true 
feeling of Art, if he can only secure the latest 
trick .of the plaster manufacturer to cat ch 
popular taste. What counts more than any 
repute for architectural design is that the 
architect should Lave the talents and facilities 
of a financial agent, and be able to find money 
for the enterprise. Why, the late Mr. Phipps 
told me (and I had a great admiration for 
Mr. Phipps’ powers of designing) that he would 
have frightened away his clients if he spoke of 
Architecture with a big “ A.” They would have 
thought him expensive, a faddist, or anything 
else but what they wanted. He purposely 


“THE HOUSING OF THE DRAMA.” 


are erected in a manner commensurate with 
the larger financial resources of the individual 
Government or monarch, irrespective of what 
is due to dramatic art. With the private 
theatre, I would here remind you that we 
found the “Housing of the Drama” to be 
simply a question of £s.d. In the private 
theatre we have only a problem of economy to 
solve, and the only regard that has to be given 
to the architectural rendering is whether the 
individual holder or lessee considers that his 
audience requires a little more York stone, 
Art in its best meaning, a semblance of Art, or 
the gaudy treatment of an advertisement. I 
am glad to say that. we have a few actors and 
managers who, though risking their money, 


have thought of the suitable “ Housing of the 
Drama,” independently of the absolute restric- 


tions of #s. d. 
ing record of his architectural experiences 
and we very soon recognise 


order in 1878. 
the exception, 


* A paper read 
Architects on February 7th, 


Take Mr. Darbyshire’s charm- 


> 


the spirit in which 
Sir Henry Irving first put the old Lyceum in 
But Sir Henry Irving has been 
and those who followed in his 


before the Royal Institute of British 


solve the three problems in turn, and then a 
combination of all three. I may. as well say 
that the architect did not solve the problem. 
And if-you wish to enjoy the beautiful plays 
which are presented at the theatre I am re- 
ferring to, mind you go in by the pit door, or 
the stage door, or a window if no door is avail- 
able, but do not venture through that sacred, 
majestic, and homely vestibule, otherwise it 
will spoil your evening. But it is not often 
that we have such an employer as Sir Henry 
Irving, nor even the species of actor-manager 
whose vestibule I have just referred to. Asa 
rule, we have to deal with men to whom the ap- 
pearance of the playhouse is a matter of minor 
importance as long as there is the customary 
supply of velvet and gilding in the auditorium. 
And they are quite right, for with few excep- 
tions the London manager and his provincial 
colleague have only to cater for the pleasure of 
a sensation-seeker practically devoid of any 


feeling for Architecture, and with little 
reverence for dramatic art. The British 


public cares very little for Architecture, and 
the Drama is merely classed as an entertain- 
ment. It is otherwise outside ourisles. With 
a genuine reverence for dramatic art, there is 


| 


} 
| portance. 


SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


avoided trying even to make his facades or 
decorations presentable for fear of. being 
thought an Art architect and losing his 
theatrical clientele. Of the many private 
playhouses that he designed, and I think I 
know them all, Her Majesty’s Theatre is 
the only one where there has been any serious 
attempt made at Architecture, and this is 
mainly due to Mr. Tree having indicated that 
he wished to have something-above the 
commonplace. Of private theatres by other 
so-called “ theatrical architects,” I regret that 
T do not know of any that can boast of archi- 
tectural pretensions. At present, the ovly 
theatre that deserves serious attention on 
account of its rendering is quite a small one 
at Cambridge, which, in spite of most unsuit- 
able surroundings, has a charming interior. 
This is the work of Mr. Riintz, who does not 
figure as a “distinguished ‘theatrical archi- 
tect,” but who, among other important commis- 
sions, holds several for playhouses, His new 


playhouse at Peckham promises to show an 
architectural rendering of a higher order. He 


is bold enough to risk losing his theatrical 
client by giving us a building of some im- 
Mr. Darbyshire, by-the-bye, has 
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“THE HOUSING OF THE DRAMA.” MUNICIPAL THEATRE, ODESSA. 


conceived some excellent plans on true Art 


lines in connection with the Variety Theatre, | 
which we must not, however, refer to when | 


speaking of the Drama ; Messrs. Colleut, D’Oyly 
Carte and Holloway, similarly did excellent 
work at what is now the Palace Theatres of 
Varieties. But as far as the Drama is con- 
eerned, the architectural rendering, as a rule, 
is quite nondescript. 

Now abroad the architect of a playhouse has 
to be an architect in the very highest sense of 
the term, and very rightly so, too. Where a 
municipal monument, the gift of a subscriber, 
or a. Court or Government theatre has to be 
dealt with on the lines indicated, it is only 
natural that every effort should be made to 
obtain a good building ; and even in the private 
theatre, as will be seen from the “New” 
Theatre at Berlin; the necessity for catering 
for people who take interest in Axchitecture 
and respect the Drama compels the architect 
to be something more than a mere construc- 
tor. Why the building of a suitable home 
for the Drama is one of the most difficult 
tasks that an architect can undertake, and 
calls for a man endowed with a pure and true 
spirit of the architectural vocation. His work 
demands the largest share of real beauty, and 
the most careful blending of Architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, whilst the complicated 
practical requirements are at the same time 
hostile to all his efforts at perfection in design. 
There is, in fact, no class of architectural work 
which puts forward more numerous, complex, 
and essentially technical demands, and requires 
at the same time that the rendering shall not 
fall below the highest standard of taste than 
that of the theatre. ; 

But now let us look at examples of play- 
houses erected under the different circum- 
stances I have indicated. We will commence 
with the private theatre. But let us simply 
pass over the eyesores which have been erected 
in such numbers, and only take the very pick 
of what we have in private theatres in the 
Mettopolis. Now there is no doubt that, 
speaking of the West End, the most recent 
playhouse, Her Majesty’s, in the Haymarket, 
just referred to, is far and away the best 
example of recent theatre Architecture, both 
in plan and in architectural rendering; and 
this is due, as I have said, to a great extent, to 
the liberal spirit of the lessee, and also to the 
peculiar facilities of the site. In Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the late Mr. Phipps sur- 
passed all his former efforts, and furnished 
Jiondon with a playhouse so admirable in the 
arrangement that it will long be considered a 
model of its kind. And yet, no-one who does 
not recognise the posters and the. lighting 
would point out this building as a home of the 
Drama. Its exterior; excepting for its many 
doors, would be just as suitable for a suite of 
modern flats or a hotel. And in the interior, 


though we find many individual and pleasing | 


features, but few are characteristic of a play- 
house ; nor does the decoration show breadth 
of design. All that the practical planner 
could have done has been done in this building 
to fulfil the requirements of the management, 
with due regard to economy; but that is the 
greatest praise we can give it, and in that 
respect alone it is a model. To a certain 
extent you could almost say the same of 
Daly’s Theatre in Cranbourne Street, which 
has many advantages of plan, construction, 
and equipment; but again, it can surely not 
be considered as a suitable home for a revered 
Art. Her Majesty’s Theatre stands head and 
shoulders above the other West End play- 
houses. Daly’s comes next, then follow a 
certain number of playhouses which are some- 
what above the average, like the: Duke. of 
York’s Theatre, the Shaftesbury, and the 
Lyric ; but surely none of these can in any 
way be confused with what we would term a 
suitable home for the Drama. If we glance 
round the suburban theatres, we find a similar 
state of affairs. No doubt we have many 
theatres practically planned, but one building 
alone is likely to stand out among its con- 
temporaries, and that one, which, as I have 
already indicated, is yet in course of construc- 
tion, is the Peckham Theatre, designed by Mr. 
Riintz. It is, as I have pointed out, a theatre 
by the same architect. which stands out far 
above the average provincial playhouse, Iam 
speaking of the small example at Cambridge, 
known as the New Theatre. The Wolver- 
hampton Theatre of the late Mr. Phipps comes 
next, and though of broad conception in plan, 
I am afraid his architectural rendering makes 
it a bad second. 

After these examples of our private theatres, 
let us turn to the Continental playhouses, 
which are built under almost identical condi- 
tions, i.e., those of a financial enierprise, with 
the one exception that the. general public 
demand that the play should be suitably 
housed with some regard for Architecture. 
No doubt financial reasons here also compel 
the architect to limit his expenditure in the 
architectural rendering; but in conception, 
in- outline, and in planning some of these 
buildings take a very high position, and even 
in their architectural treatment merit con- 
s:derable attention. The New Theatre at 
Berlin, which only seats an audience of 800, is 
a good instance of a playhouse which has been 
placed on an awkward site, and yet in every 
way accords with the requirements of the 
Drama. The Lessing Theatre, in the. same 


city, is another instance, and so is the New . 


Theatre at. Munich. Other instances can be 
cited, but as I have only selected the best 
examples of metropolitan and provincial 
theatres in England, so do I limit myself to 
naming a few examples of. the first order from 
the Continent. Everywhere, however, both in 


England, where we have no demand for good 


Architecture, and no reverence for the Drama, — 


and on the Continent, where both demand and 


reverence exist, it is evident in the case of the " 
private institution that the architect is — 


cramped, and this even where the excellence 


of his intentions is obvious. In the rendering 
of a private theatre it seems impossible togive — 


the building the full dignity it deserves with 


ami 


the limited funds of private enterprise. Fa 


Let us now turn to examples of Municipal, 


Subscription and Endowed theatres, irrespec- BS 
tive of their actual origin by gift, the subscrip- ~ 


tion of ratepayers, or otherwise, and indepen- _ 
dent, also, of the fact that the theatre may or ~ 
may not be used sometimes for the presentation _ 


of opera and other forms of entertainment. To — 


begin with, we have at Stratford-on-Avon 
what I will term a “Subscription” theatre, — 


which in every way accords with the special — 
requirements of being a monument to a great 


poet, and a home for the Drama with which 
he was associated. It is true that even here 
the funds were not lavish, but there were 
none of the cares of a private enterprise, and 
none of the usual difficulties of site. The 


“$4 


£20,000 spent on this memorial may seem 228 


requirements, and give accommodation to the | 
small audience for which it is intended. A 
visit to this theatre is most pleasant, both for 


small figure, but it amply sufficed to cover the — 


the admirers of the Drama and for the archi- 


tect, and for once we find that every possible 


care has been taken to invest a building with 
due dignity, and with due regard to its — 


association. Now on the same basis we find 


many interesting playhouses abroad. There 


has been no question of cramping the site — 
and the design towuit the exigencies of com- 


mercial enterprise. The endeayour hasbeen to — 


Re 


x 


provide the locality with a suitable home for 


the Drama, and at the same time to erect a 


_monument which shall become the pride of the 
community to which it belongs. Take Heinrich — 
- Seeling’s three Municipal theatres at Hallé 


Bromberg, and Rostock — towns with small 
populations. 
general conception. Then look at the small 


Consider the s'tes and the ~ 


—a 


a 


Municipal theatres of Salzburg in Austria, — 


erected by Messrs, Fellner and Helmer ; or. 
their Municipal.theatre at Zurich, or any ~ 
other of the Municipal, Subscription, or En- 


= 


dowed theatres. Remember, too, the beautiful — 
monuments, such as the Amsterdam Sub- — 

scription Theatre, with regard to which I | 
should, however, emphasise that it is devoted 


alike to opera and drama ; the Prague Theatre, — 


and among others, going as far south as 
Palermo in Italy, or as far east as Nishni- — 
Novgorod and 'Liflis in Russia, or stepping —— 


over the boundary and going to that * bar- 


barous” country of Siberia, we find that even _ 
Irkutsk has also its beautiful municipal 
establishment, which in every way accords 


with the dignity of the Drama. 
pa , (To be continued.) 
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endon Street Architecture: 


By H, W. Brewer, 


| CAOME of the inhabitants of Stratford Place, 
| and all those who are interested in the street 
Architecture of London, must regret to hear, 
/ writes Mr. H. W. Brewer in the Daily Graphic, 
| that there is a proposal to break through the 
» classical outlines of the place by heightening 
' one of the houses, an operation which will 
» destroy, it is said, its symmetrical treatment, 
' and will establish a precedent which will com- 
pletely abolish its architectural character. 


STRATFORD PLACE 


consists of a short street which runs out of 
| Oxford Street northward, and terminates in a 
) square court, the north side of which is occu- 
pied by a mansion; which certainly presents 
one of the handsomest classical fagades in 
London. The whole was erected at the 
expense of Edward Stratford, second Lord 
Aldborough, in the year 1775, from the design 
of the celebrated Adam Brothers. What is 
very remarkable about it is this—that the 
street, square, and mansion at the end of it 
are all incorporated in one design in such a 
way that the facade of the mansion forms a 
centre of the composition, and the sides of the 
street wings at right angles to it: connecting 
the facade with its wings are colonnades. 
The sides of the houses which abut upon 
Oxford Street are adorned with pilasters, and 
two square projections, like gate-posts, are 
terminated with stone statues of lions, As 
originally built, there were probably iron gates 
and screens at this point, and there was a 
monument in the centre of the square. When 
the whole was complete, as it came from the 
hands of its talented architects, it must cer- 
tainly have been extremely handsome, and 
even at the present time it is 


Ont oF THE Bust EXAMPLES OF STREET 
ARCHITECTURE 


in the Metropolis. Unfortunately, however, 
some alterations have been madé at various 
times which have robbed it of a good deal of 
ifs character. The monument in the centre 
of the square was removed in 1802, and the 
south-east portion of the composition, which 
faces Oxford Street, has been rebuilt upon a 
different design, so that the whole symmetry 
of the Oxford Street approach is lost. The 
ground-floor stories haye been altered ; those 
which were of ‘brick originally have been 
plastered over, and some which were of stone 
have been painted. Why on earth, in London, 
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cannot people be persuaded to follow some 
general scheme in the colouring of their 
houses ? Why will one man paint his house a 
bilious butter colour, while his nextdoor neigh- 
bour paints his in imitation of damson jam, 
and next door but one a sickly green? 
Although in Stratford Place we do not find 
all those varieties, yet there is enough and to 
spare, and they have done a great deal towards 
breaking up the dignified symmetry of the 
design. Paint, however, can be scraped off, 
but the addition of a story to a house which 
forms a portion of a classical composition is a 
far more serious matter. The house (or houses) 
proposed to be heightened form a portion of 
the side wings, and we leave readers to 
imagine what the result of such an alteration 
would be. Of course, “picturesque irregu- 
larity” in a street_may be interesting and 
striking. 
Tur Turee Most MaGniricent STREETS 


in Europe—the Maximilian’s Strasse at Augs- 
burg, the great street at. Landshut, and the 
High Street at Oxford—are all thoroughly 
irregular, but the buildings which border them 
are of almost colossal dimensions, At Augs- 
burg and Landshut, for instance, there are 
great towers 360ft. and 420ft. high, and in the 
former street there are immense fountains 
with basins 60ft. in diameter. At Oxford, the 
fronts of the colleges are long enough to give 
grand architectural character to the thorough- 
fare which they border, but scarcely any of 
our London streets are dignified enough to 
stand an irregular treatment without looking 
shabby or ill-arranged. Moreover, if the 
buildings of a street are from the first 
designed in a symmetrical manner, any 
additions which do not follow the original 
scheme are certain to produce a’ patchwork 
effect. We see this in Regent Street, which 
was the best planned thoroughfare in London, 
but which from carelessly designed additions 
has lost its regular horizontal sky-line, and is 
now neither one thing nor the other ; in fact, 
it is rapidly becoming a mere patchwork 
jumble! As Stratford Place is about the only 
symmetrically arranged street in London, it is 
certainly advisable to retain it in its present 
condition, although individuals. may suffer 
some inconvenience. 


Tue tower and nave of Acton Church, Nant- 
wich, have just been completely restored at a 
cost of nearly £5000. The cliancel of the 
church is being restored by Lord Tollemache, 
and Mr. H. J. Tollemache, M.P., has under- 
taken to erect an organ-loft at a cost of £600. 
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WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEME. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 25 


EW residents in this neighbourhood (says 
Mr. C. W. Furse, writing to the Times 
from 1, Abbey Garden, Westminster,) can 
have taken interest. in the surroundings of 
the Houses of Parliament and the Abbey with- 
out foreseeing great structural improvements. 
A good beginning has been made, but more 
must follow. Already one side of Parliament 
Street is in the hands. of the destroyer. A 
terrible eyesore has been removed from Palace 
Yard, and Henry VII.’s Chapel and_ the 
beautiful Chapter House have been opened out 
with the happiest effect. The eye moves on- 
ward to the south, Speaking for myself, I 
have for several years predicted the abolition 
of the present houses in Abingdon Street and 
the substitution of finer buildings, withdrawn 
further westward, and more nearly approach- 
ing the old fourteenth century wall which 
incloses the Abbey garden, or, as Old West- 
minsters still call it, the College garden. 
This change would give a wider and nobler 
street running in front of the House of Lords, 
and a site obviously appropriate for Govern- 
ment or other public offices, such as the 
County Council may not improbably require. 
Next in importance to Abingdon Street is Mill- 
bank Street. That the patience of Londoners, 
who value their river, has borne so long this 
obvious interruption of the Victoria Embank- 
ment, the finest improvement in London 
during the last fifty years, is simply a marvel. 
But how do the promoters of the new scheme 
propose to deal with these two -streets? 
Abingdon Street is clearly a site upon which 
Parliament has the first and, | venture to say, 
the exclusive claim. Its splendid position, its 
contiguity to the House of Lords and the Vic- 
toria Tower, the opportunity it gives for the 
creation, not only of dignified and beautiful 
buildings worthy of their august surroundings, 
but of offices of paramount importance in satis- 
fying national requirements, seems to me an 
invincible argument for preventing its sliding 
into the hands of an irresponsible syndicate. 
Again, a few years ago, a scheme was put 
forward by a member of the late Government 
for building an annexe to the -cloisters of the 
Abbey for the purpose of giving ampler space 
for the graves and monuments of great men. 
So far as I know the mind of my colleagues in 
the Chapter, we have no wish to make any 
addition to the. Abbey, although some of us 
might wish to transfer to an appropriate spot 
some questionable masses of marble which now 
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cumber the ground. But, whatever individuals 
may desire or deprecate, we are not so short- 
sighted as to believe that the project is dead. 
The question, I believe, is only suspended. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s plan of making the exten- 
sion on the south-east side, in the direction of 
the Jewell Tower and the north corner of 
Abingdon Street, is thought by many to be the 
likeliest, if not the only possible, line such a 
building could take. Now, is Parliament 
likely to part with a site, available for such 
national uses as the two I have indicated, to a 
number of private gentlemen, however honour- 
, able, who must in the nature of things see to 
dividends and rents in order to recoup them- 
selves and other investors for the expen- 
-diture of millions in their speculation? 
Not only would the nation disfranchise itself 
of its just prerogative, but, in spite of any 
stringent conditions, Parliament could not 
euarantee to London a security from another 
high and narrow Victoria Street, or another 
Carlton Hotel and theatre, or a block of vulgar 
residential flats. Then, passing to Millbank 
Street, it needs no trained artistic eye to see 
the certain effect of extending the Victoria 
Embankment from the south end of the 
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viduals with the grant of compulsory powers 
of destruction and construction. The national 
and metropolitan value of these sites vindi- 
cates the unique claim of a responsible Parlia- 
ment to deal with them. Patriotism and 
business may be combined ; but we may not 
forget the reasonable distinction drawn by an 
acute observer of Republican Rome— 

Privatus illis census erat brevis, 

Commune magnum, 
Nor is Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s criticism in his 
last volume without point in an age of financial 


_speculation, where he says of the “adven- 


turers’ who associated themselves with Sir 
Walter Raleigh :—“ There was a good deal of 


practical genius in some of Raleigh’s com-— 


patriots and colleagues, and, eager as they 
were to extend the Empire and the glory of 
England, they were not unwilling at the same 
time to make money out of the enterprise.” 


THE recently-opened Beech Grove Congre- 
gational Church at Neweastle-on-Tyne has 
been built by Mr. G. H. Mauchlen, contractor, 
from designs by Mr. Stephen Piper, architect, 
Neweastle. 
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ARCHITECT’S FEES. 
AN INTERESTING LAW CASE. —_ 


gee eee ON of someimportance toarchitects 
and surveyors has recently been given 
by Mr. Charles Barry, of Westminster, in the ~ 
action of Keats v. Boger and others. The ~ 
plaintiff, an architect at Plymouth, ‘iad acted 
since 1871 as architect and surveyor of certain 
estates of very considerable extent in Ply- ~ 
mouth, belonging to the trustees of the will of — 
Thomas Bewes, deceased. He also acted ina ~ 
similar capacity for Admiral Sir Michael — 

Seymour, owner of another large estate in the ~ 
same town. These estates were intended to 
be gradually developed and sold for building 
purposes, and the plaintiff accordingly sur- 
veyed, laid out, and sold one portion after — 
another of the estates as the time appeared 
fitting. Up to 1884, at the suggestion of Sir ~ 
Michael Seymour and Mr. C. I’. Bewes (the © 


then solicitor to both estates), the plaintiffs — 


remuneration was altered to a commission 
of £5 per cent. on the purchase money of all — 
land sold, such commission covering not only — 
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Victoria Garden (so generously given to the | 


public by the late patriotic Mr. W. H. Smith) 


till it meets the Embankment in Grosvenor | 


Road. With a clear, unimpeded frontage to 
the river and a broad street on its left bank, 
the view from a new Lambeth Bridge, looking 
down the Thames, with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the left and Lambeth Palace on the 
right, would be a noble prospect, second only, 


if second at all, to Waterloo Bridge and | 


Somerset House. But what does the scheme 
of these gentlemen propose ? 
extension of the Victoria Embankment, as we 
have hitherto understood the Embankment to 
mean, open to the roadway, but a new block 
of buildings to be erected between the 
embanked river and the roadway on the west. 
We are not in love with Millbank Street as it 
is, but it does not block the riverside more 
than this proposed erection will do. Messrs. 
Mowlem and Burt’s granite wharf, and the red 
sails of the lighters, and the barges unloading 
their not unpicturesque burdens of hay and 
straw, which now fascinate the esthetic artist’s 
eye, would be preferable to such modern 


dwelling-houses as the syndicate have coloured . 


in their plan. . . . My contention is that 
Abingdon Street and Millbank Street should 
_not be intrusted to any set of private indi- 


Not any real | 


Tue demolition of some buildings in Church 
Street, Sheffield, has brought to light an in- 
teresting old ceiling. It was concealed by a 
false roof. It appears to represent a firmament, 
the stars of gold being spangled upon blue sky. 
Unfortunately, as it was in plaster, it was 
impossible entirely to preserve it. 

In addition to an undertaking on the part of 
the Office of Woods to make several sections of 
roads in the Forest of Dean, at a cost of about 
£10,000, comes a further proposal, also from 
the Crown officer, for making a main road from 
Lydbrook to Lydney, which would take a 
course right through the heart of the forest, 
and which, it is estimated, will cost another 
£10,000. ~The distance is about ten miles. 

In the Kettering, Wellingborough, and 
Rushden district the Midland Railway Company 
is about to make considerable alterations. At 
the first-named town the enlargement and 
improvement of the station is fast approaching 
completion, and now the Company has turned 
attention to Rushden. The sum of £7000 is 
to be spent on enlarging the accommodation, 
and workmen are now engaged in making the 
station double its present size. There is to 
be an up and down platform, additional sidings, 


&e. At Wellingborough the Company have 


had plans prepared for a new station, 


PRIVATE THEATRE, BERLIN, 


plaintiff’s services in the actual sale of the land, 
but also all his preliminary work of surveying, 
laying out, road-making, and other work 
necessary to fit the land for the market. In 
1885 this commission system was adopted by 
defendants, the trustees of the Bewes Estate, 


-also, and until 1891 the new arrangement was 


acted upon by both estates. In the latter 
year, however, plaintiff and the then solicitors 
of the Bewes Estate did not agree as to the 
course to be pursued as to the sale of a piece 
of land to the Plymouth and Devonport Rail- 


way Company, and, after some rather un- =) 


friendly correspondence, the solicitors acting 
on behalf of the defendants gave the plaintiff 
notice that his services would be no longer 
required for the Bewes Estate. At this time 
he had done a quantity of the necessary pre- 
liminary work for preparing large portions of 
the estates for sale; but, as the sale of these 
portions was not yet effected, he had received 
no remuneration in any shape for this work. 
Plaintiff, after sending in a claim, which was 
repudiated by the defendants, and after con- 


siderable fruitless correspondence, commenced 


an action, claiming as damages for improper 
dismissal the commission of £5 per cent. upon 
the whole estates, which he could in due 
course have sold, less an allowance for the 


» 
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further work he would have had to do to 
effect the sales and for the time it would 
have taken to dispose of all the estates. 
The action came on for trial in London last 


November, before Justice Lawrence and -a 
special fury, but, after being opened, it was by 
- consent referred to the arbitration of Mr. 
Charles Barry. When the case was fully 


sold large portions of the estates, and that 
other portions were now in the market, and | 
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at liberty to put an end to the arrangement | this sum. 


ime pith 


by him on lands not yet sold. 


“man HOUSING OF THE DRAMA.” 


and that the 


entitled to be paid for any work actually done 
The arbitrator 


PEOPLE'S THEATRE, VIENNA. 


that defendants were reaping the benefit of | has now given his award in favour of plaintiff, 
his services, while he had received no remune- | assessing the amount due to him at £1472 Is. 
ration.— Defendants contended that they were | and directing judgment to be entered for 
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Erringuam Housr, ARUNDEL Srnee, 
February 16th, 1828. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a. Turkey 
carpet anda gilded ceiling, beside a steel. grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed im domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely enuployed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a chureh as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways ard 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes 6 see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs. >_ JOHN 
RvSsKIN. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 
translation of a paragraph appearing in ‘ La 
Stampa”:— “In the Church of Ognissanti 
in Florence a fresco has been discovered 
representing the entombment. 
divided’ into two parts, in the lower of which 
is a representation of the Picta with the 
Blessed Virgin and other saints at the 
moment of-the deposition in the tomb. In 
the upper part is represented the Virgin with 
several members of the Vespucci family, the 
youngest of these, according to the opinion of 
competent critics, is Amerigo Vespucci, who 
gave his name to America. The fresco is by 
Ghirlandajo, and is one of those which have 
been described by Vasari.” 


Tue dates for sending in works for the 
summer exhibition of the Royal Academy have 
been fixed. The days upon which paintings 
and drawings will be received at Burlington 
House are March 25, 26, and 28, and the 
receiving day for sculpture is March 29. 
Nothing, however, has yet transpired concern- 
ing the possible reduction of ‘the number of 
works outsiders have up to now been permitted 
to submit, and for information on this subject 
exhibitors will probably have to wait until the 
printed forms and labels for the exhibition 
are issued on March 1. 


In a limited competition for a new Wesleyan 
chapel, and Sunday school at South Kirkby, 
near Pontefract, the designs by Mr. Geo, F. 
Pennington, of Central Chambers, Castleford, 
have been accepted. The building is to be 
built of local brick and stone in a free Gothic 
treatment. The accommodation in the church 
is for 350, and 200 in the schoolroom. Choir 
and preacher’s vestries are also provided. The 
cost will be about £1500. 


THe new ladies’ entrance to the terrace of 
the House of Commons is a very small affair— 
a door scarcely half the size of the main 
entrance to this fashionable summer  pro- 
menade. Moreover, it is approached from the 
octagon or outer hall by a very narrow and 
- precipitous staircase, which would assuredly 
be condemned by a County Council Inspector, 
f any such officer had authority or jurisdiction 
in the new Palace of Westminster. > 


Tue report of the fifteenth annual general 
meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
(Kegan Paul) may serve, among other things, 
to remind architects of the good work that is 
being done by the Society in Egypt. ‘The 
sensational discovery of papyriat Oxyrhynchus 


¢north wall. Mr. 


- to's Charles 


The fresco is” 


has somewhat thrown into the shade the 
services of archeology performed by the fund 


in clearing and working out the plan of the 


buildings on the magnificent site of Deir el 
Bahari. A part of the temple (the north-west 
“Hall of Offerings”) is now vaulted over ; 
the bas reliefs are being copied ; loose blocks 
are being, when possible, restored to their 
proper places. Next year the work of preserva- 
tion is to be continued and crowned by re- 
building the retaining wall to keep off the 
débris which continually threatens the buildings 
from the mountain slopes behind. Those who 
wish to see what has been done will find it in 
the publication of the Fund “ Deir el Bahari,” 
the number of plates in which already exceeds 
seventy, and there are more to come, 


Tue painting by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A.,: 


representing William the Conqueror granting 
a charter to the Corporation of London. has 
been delivered at the Royal Exchange, and a 
niche is being prepared for its reception on the 
Ernest's Croft’s ‘“‘ Queen 
Elizabeth opening the Royal Exchange” is 
being placed in.a niche on the south wall, clos» 
I. demanding the five members,” 
by Mr. 8. J. Solomon, A.R.A., 
recently fixed close to the south doors. Five 
niches are now provided for, but no fewer than 
eighteen remain to be taken in hand. 


A new style of workmen’s dwelling is being 
put-up in some of the London suburbs, with a 
view of combining the best features of the flat 
system with those of the separate dwellings. 
The houses in question are built with a ground 
floor and an upper floor, each absolutely self- 
contained, 
kitchen. The special feature is the entirely 
separate access to the upper floor, so that it is 
quite a distinct dwelling. Houses of this kind 
have been built before, but the separate access 
was obtained by an outside staircase, both 
inconvenient and ugly, and in the present plan 
the separate access 1s, indoors.- The houses are 
neat-looking and built substantially, but so 
cheaply that they can-be let at 18s. 4d. a week. 
It is understood that the tenant-in-chief let- 
ting the upper part for 8s. compensates him- 
self for his risk by Rana, his own floor for 
5s. 4d. 


Tue fine new home which the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers are building for them- 
selves near the Storey Gate of St. James’s 
Park is rapidly approaching completion. The 
scaffolding is all down, and, as. far as the 
exterior is concerned, little remains to be done 
beyond putting a few finishing touches to the 
roof. In many respects the structure out- 
rivals the beautiful headquarters which the 
Institute of Civil Engineers recently built for 
themselves hard by in Great George Street. 
It has’a grand sweep of frontage on the park, 
and contains many: spacious rooms, from the 
windows of which a maenificent view will be 
obtainable of the ornamental lake and the 
shrubberies which go tomake St. James’s the 
prettiest of all the royal parks. 


In no part of London are building operations 
proceeding with more activity than in Hol- 


born, and this thoroughfare bids fair to 
present an almost transformed aspect in the 
course of the next few months. Starting from 
the Oxford Street end is the handsome pile of 
red brick buildings now approaching ~com- 
pletion for the district post-office for West 
Central London. ‘The main entrance is on the 
south side of Holborn, but the premises extend 
along the little cutting known as Hyde Street 
into Museum Street, “and are 30st. long by 
116ft. wide. 
as the cost, in addition to the £30,000 which 
is said to have been paid to the Duke of 


Bedford for the site, and the move is necessary, 


as the former office at the corner of Southamp- 
ton Row was not only cramped and incon- 
venient for the requirements of: this crowded 


and busy district, but is itself to be sacrificed 


in the course of further improvements, signs 


of which, in hoardings and excavations, are 


which was: 


and each with three rooms and a _ 


The sum of £36,000 is estimated : 


already beginning around its. Enormous sort- 
ing-rooms and all kinds of labour-savinal a 
appliances will render this one of the best- 
equipped adjuncts of St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
Then, at Holborn Bars, the west side of 
Furnival’s Inn will be absorbed by the exten 
sions of the Prudential Assurance, Company 
but as the Inn buildings date only from 1818, 
no antiquarian egg hes ice are wounded, — 

THE Corporation of London has recente 
sanctioned a scheme for the extension of the 
Art Gallery atthe Guildhall at an estimated cost 
of £1600. The plan, which has been prepared 
by Mr. A. Murray, the City architect, shows 
the absorption of the ground-floor offices of 
the Land Tax Commissioners and the Mayor’s 
Court in Guildhall Yard. The newly-acquired 
space will consist of three rooms connectetl 
with each other and lighted with separate 
skylights, a. connection with the existing 
galleries being made. The total floor area of 
the additional’'rooms is about 1700ft. super- 
ficial. Accommodation has been arranged for 
the Mayor’s Court officials. by utilising the 
space now occupied by the Land ‘Pax Com- 
mission. It has, however, been decided that 
no steps shall be taken to carry the scheme 
into effect until equivalent accommodation at 
the existing rent has been provided in or 
about the Guildhall for the Tax Cormissioners, 
whom the proposal would displace. 


In the. City of London Lord Se s ; Cour 
recently, before Sir Chas. Hall, Q.C., MP. 
(Recorder), and a special jury, ‘the case of 
Hoffman v. Halley was disposed of. It was 
a claim made by the plaintiff, an architect, 
recover £400 odd from the defendant, also an 
architect, in respect. of professional services 
rendered in connection with certain property 
at Barnes.—Counsel, in opening the plaintiff's 
case, said that in October, 1896, the defendant 

was desirous of erecting six blocks of mansions 
at Castlenau Estate, Barnes. For this pur- 
pose the plaintiff was instructed to prep re 
plans, At the end of 1896 or the beginning 
of 1897 plans were prepared, and in. respect of 
that item the plaintiff claimed 24 per cent. or 
the estimated cost of the buildings to. 
erected (£3500).. The defendant expressei 
satisfaction with the plans, and requested : 
plaintiff to introduce a builder to carry out 
the work. A builder was introduced, and for 
that introduction the plaintiff claimed £150. 
The defendant afterwards saw the plaintiff, 5 
and said that he was very sorry, but he had 
altered his mind as to the class of property he 4 
proposed to erect upon the site at. Barnes, 
The plaintiff afterwards prepared fresh plans 


-in respect of the defendant’s altered scheme, 


and, as the builder whom the plaintiff had. > 
already introduced refused to take up the 
matter, the plaintiff was asked to introduce 
another builder. That he did, and for that 
service he claimed £240, making altogether 
the amount claimed in the aetion £ATT 108. 
The defendant ultimately refused to carry out’ 
the transaction, and had not paid the plaintiff 
for his. services—-During counsel’s opening 
the learned judge said that he thought a little 
temperate advice might be of use in puttin pi 
an end to the disputé between brother pro- 
fessional men.—A consultation took pla 6 
between the parties, and Mr. Cock, Q.C., for 
the defendant, said the suggestion of the 

learned judge had been accepted by his clien Es 
The defendant denied liability, but had agreed 
to give the plaintiff a certain sum. ‘There 


would be a verdict for the plaintiff for £100.- 


The Recorder, in giving judgment, said he was. 
sure the defendant had been well advised. a 


’ 


A vERY important proposal for improving o 


- the Marine Promenade has been discussed by 


the Dover Town Council. Negotiations with 

the owners and occupiers of a large block of. 
property, a portion of which is in front of th 7 
Hotel Burlington, have been completed, and 
it was suggested thatit would be a good oppor-— 
tunity for making a fine town improvement 


by the Council purchasing part of the site. 


It is proposed to lay out Winter gardens and 
build bungalows and shops.on the remainder, 
The T mprovement. Committee of the coun 
will deal stb the matter. _ 
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Av 138, Oxford Street, there has just been 
opened a permanent exhibition of Spanish 
Art, which includes pictures, bronzes, fans, and 
china. To this Louis Alvarez, director of the 
National Gallery at Madrid, contributes many 
delightful works. It includes a masterpiece 
of Sorolla, which was exhibited last year in the 
Royal Academy—a Segovian family. The 
a good 
education in what Spain has produced. ‘The 
of are. faithfully 


modern bronzes Spain 


| modelled from the crabs, lizards, or lobsters 


| 


the artist desires to represent. Some of the 


) figures are of great merit. 


ns 


Passurs along the Strand may observe that 


the houses in front of the Hotel Cecil are now 


in course of demolition. These houses are in 
a line with the general Strand frontage all 
along. They stand immediately in front of 
the hotel, with a narrow roadway at each end 
of them leading into the large court. An 
opening has been cleared in the centre of the 
row and a permanent roadway is ‘to be laid 
down here giving access to the hotel behind. 
When this has: been done the two narrow 
‘roads referred to will be closed, the demolitions 
completed, and rebuilding commenced. The 
new structure will complete the quadrangle of 
the hotel, with a line of shops on the ground 
level fronting the Strand. The new erection, 
- however, will not occupy the site of the dis- 
“appearing shops, but will be set 16ft. back, 
thus constituting another step in the process 
_of the widening of the Strand that has already 
begun with the setting back of the frontage 
at the corner of Wellington Street. 
For some months past the question of 
lighting the Victoria Embankment. and 
Westminster and Waterloo Bridges with 
electric light has been under the considera- 
tion of the Highways Committee of the London 
‘County Council. In July last they prepared a 
‘scheme, which received the approval of the 
»Council, but when they asked for the neces- 
sary authority:to invite tenders for the work 
the Bridges Committee brought up a report 
«stating that the Charing Cross and Strand 
Electricity Supply Corporation had asked 
permission to lay its mains oyer Waterloo 
Bridge, and the Council acceeded to. the 
request, “provided that the Corporation do 
supply- light to the lamps on the bridge 
and maintain them free of cost.” The 
part of the scheme which related to Water- 
loo Bridge was thus rendered unnecessary, 
and the whole matter. was referred back 
to the committee for further consideration. 
The committee have now prepared and pre- 
sented to the Council a revised scheme, which, 
in view of the arrangement as to Waterloo 
Bridge, makes no provision for the lighting of 
that bridge. They have, however, made pro- 
vision for the electric lighting of the parapet 


lamps of the Embankment, for which no pro-. 


vision was made in the scheme previously sub- 
mitted. Thus, the saving effected by the 
elimination from the scheme of provision for 
lighting Waterloo Bridge will be more than 
counterbalanced by the addition of provision 
_ for the parapet lamps. By the revised scheme 
-it is proposed that 144 arc lamps shall be pro- 
vided. ‘The capital expenditure for the in- 
stallation will probably be about £25,300,, of 


_ which over £20,000 would be for the building 


- and equipment of the generating station and 


the laying of the mains. The revised scheme 
= has been approved by the County Council. 


_ ‘Tux chief engineer to the London County 
- Council has issued a final certificate of the 
completion of the Blackwall Tunnel works 
- earried out by Messrs. S. Pearson and Son. 


The tender from the contractors, as accepted 


~ by the Council on Nov. 3, 1891, amounted 


~ to £871,000. To this was subsequently added 
‘the amount ef their contract for forming the 


raised approach roads, £8952; making the 


-- total contract price £879,952. 


The total sum 


. 


~ included £50,000 provision money to be used 


B 


as might be necessary in providing for extras 
incidental to the work included in the contract, 
such as engine and boiler houses for electric 
lighting, staircases in shafts, electric lighting 
_ plant, Ke, All these items have been carried 
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out as well as certain extra works which were 
not contemplated at the time the contract was 
let, and which have been ordered or sanctioned 
during the progress of the work. The final 
measurement, when all provisions are made for 
extras and deductions on what may be called 
the measured bills of quantities, amounts to 
£830,294, or only £341 above the cost of the 
contract work as originally éontemplated. 


Tue value of the work for which the pro- 
vision money was intended under the original 
contract was £20,277, and the value of the 
extra works not contemplated under the 
original’ contract, but which have been 
sanctioned by the Council during the progress 
of the works, was, £18,905, making a total 
expenditure of £869,476. There is, therefore, 
a balance of £10,476 available for electric 
plant, wiring, &c., to the credit of the Council 
on the total contract sum. The engineer has 
not been able at present to issue a final 
certificate to the electric lighting contractors, 
but the sum of £18,000 voted by the Council 
for the purpose will not, the Bridges Com- 
mittee state, be exceeded under these con- 
tracts and the smaller ones in connection with 
the work... Adding this £18000 to the 
£869,476, the value of the work done by 
Messrs. Pearson and Son, there is a grand 
total for all works connected with the con- 
struction of the tunnel of £887,476. This, it 
will be seen, exceeds only by a little over 
£7520, or by less than 1 per cent., the, gross 
amount of the original contract, and the 
Council has obtained, in addition to the works 
contemplated when the contract was let, the 
extra works as before mentioned. 


Recentiy the Goldsmiths’ Institute Build- 
ing and Architectural Society paid a visit 
to the public baths and washhouses being 
erected in New Cross Road for the parish of 
Deptford. The baths are erected_from the 
designs of Mr. Dinwiddy, F.S.I., of Greenwich 
and 5, Whitehall, 8.W., and form a handsome 
addition to the buildings of Deptford. The 
elevation is carried out in red brick and Port- 
land stone of tasteful design, though, being in 
a narrow road, much of its effect is lost. The 
erand feature of the building is the first class 
bath, with a water area of 110ft. by 35ft., and 
surrounded with a spacious gallery to accom- 
modate spectators to the various entertain- 
ments proposed to be held there. There is @ 
second class swimming bath-which is 80ft. long 
by 27ft. wide. Each bath is provided with an 
arrangement by which the. scum that 
floats on top of the water, can be washed into 
a scum trough and into the drains, so that the 
water can be kept free from floating matter. 
There are over sixty slipper baths in four 
departments divided into first and second class 
for men and women. -A public washhouse and 
laundry, containing twenty-three separate wash- 
ing cubicles and drying horses, together with a 
smaller establishment laundry, are planned at 
the rear. The walls throughout are faced with 
glazed bricks, @ blue colour being used to 
relieve the white for cornices and arches over 
the openings. The joinery in the baths is of 
polished pitch pine, the woodwork in the 
entrance vestibule being executed in teak. 
The buildings throughout show much care- 
ful planning and compactness, both baths 
having several exits in the case of emergency. 
An electric light installation has been laid 
down for lighting the buildings, while the 


water supply is obtained from a well that has — 


been sunk in the building to the depth of 
250ft., the estimated yield of which is 40,000 
gallons per hour. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. Holloway, of Deptford, and the 
total cost, including the engines, electric 
lighting, and well plant, amounted to over 
£37,000. The afternoon’s visit terminated by 
passing a vote of thanks to Mr. Dinwiddy, who 
conducted the party. 


Sir Wrxe Bsx<zir, | icvident of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, speaking at the 
distribution of prizes to the successful students 
of the Croydon School of Art, said the bogey 
of the studio assailed the artist on both the 
spiritual side and the material side. In the 
one case it dwelt unduly on the motive, and 
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in the other on the method. Let them not be 
ashamed of working for’a reward. The friezes 
done on the Parthenon by Phidias were “pot 
boilers,” and the great painters of the Renais- 
sance worked for money. If their work was 
fine Art it would live, even though they had 
done their duty to those who depended on 
them by boiling. their pot. The only weapon 
with which to combat the bogey Was sincerity. 
In defence of English Art he said it was not 
the role of England to play second fiddle, and 
England had shown itself as. strong in poetry 
and art as in arms and statesmanship and 
adventure. The two special developments of 
modern art, landscape and water-colours, had 
come absolutely from the English school. 


Ar a meeting of the executive committee, 
held at Whitby, Canon Rawnsley presented 
the design for the cross to be erected in the 
churchyard of St. Mary’s, which had been pre- 
pared by Mr. Hodges, of Hexham. The design 
is based in scale and treatment upon the four 
finest specimens of Anglian crosses remaining 
from Caedmon’s time. The design, with the 
estimate of the stone carvers, Messrs. Beall, of 
Newcastle, was provisionally accepted. 


Op Etonians will hear with mingled feelings 
of the decision that has been made to demolish 
entirely the Sun Inn, which for three centuries 


_ has formed a picturesque feature in the Archi- 


tecture of the High Street. The inn is the 
property of Eton College, which, however, is 
not primarily responsible for the demolition ; 
and there are some interesting relics’ of a past 
age, some of which it will not be possible to 
preserve. At a small table, almost outworn 
with age, George IIT. used often to dine when 
he went to college. The old pump bore the 
date 1742; and on the front wall there was, 
oddly enough, a plate affixed in the last century 
by the Sun Insurance Company in the early 
days of fire-plates. The house possessed some 
fine arched oaken beams, and the laths were 
perpendicular and fastened with willow twigs. 
The new structure, with its mahogany and 
painted glass, may be a more comfortable 
hostelry; but it will have lost the old-time 
associations by which the Sun holds a cherished 
place in Etonian memories. 


Ir is announced that a determined effort is 
about to be made to restore the whole of the 
venerable and historic building of Paisley 
Abbey. In 1862 the nave, which, though ina 
somewhat dilapidated state, had been used as 
a place of worship by the parishioners, was, 
after considerable expense, repaired and beau- 
tified. It is a stately church, and presents 
architectural features not to be found in other 
ecclesiastical buildings in Scotland. _The 
transept and choir are partly ruinous. They 
are roofless with only their walls standing. 
Shortly before the Reformation the central 
tower, which had been built by the last Abbot 
of Paisley, also the last Archbishop of the old 
church, fell from being insufficiently founded, 
and crushed in the choir and transept in its 
fall. The Reformation, when it came, found 
the monks singing mass, in the nave. The 
present movement to build up the rtiinous 
part of the church has been promoted, in the 
first instance, by the congregation worshipping 
in the western portion, who have offered to 
subscribe £10,000 towards the scheme of 
restoration, Dr. Rowand Anderson willbe the 
architect. : 


S1anor Marvccut, the disciple and successor 
of the great Christian archeologist, Giovanni 
Battista de Rossi, has made. a very important 
discovery on the Palatine Hill, Rome. He has 
found on the wall of a chamber in the palace 
of Tiberits a “graffito,” or rough drawing, 
with an inscription representing the scene of 
the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ. There is the 
cross, surrounded by soldiers, and under each 
soldier is mscribed his name in Latin. It 
would appear as if the picture had been 
the work of a soldier who had been pre 
sent at. the Crucifixion. This discovery 
recalls the fact that there exist, in the 
Valley of the Bar, some eight miles north 
of Grasse,a series of rock carvings reputed 
to be of even more remote date. .-They 
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consist of inscriptions and rude drawings on the 
rocks, and extend for several miles. They 
are known as the Maraviglie, and are said to 
have been executed by the soldiers of Hannibal 
on their way across the Lower Alps. They 
represent chiefly figures of men and beasts 
and implements of war. So great is their 
number that the stones of which the adjacent 
village church and houses of Salagrifon are 
built are covered with them. Some twenty- 
five years ago they formed the subject of a 
pamphlet by Dr. Muggeridge—but they are 
little known even to French archeologists and 
travellers, while probably not one person in a 
thousand of those who visit the Riviera has 
ever heard of them. 


A sMALL but important improvement is in 
progress in St. James’s Park. At the point 


opposite Buckingham Palace, where the Mall | 


joins the roadway of Constitution Hill, there 


is an extremely sharp angle, which, with the | 


increase of carriage traffic, has of late years 
grown more and more dangerous. Concurrently 
with the repair of the roadway, this angle is 
now being cut off, and anon an easy curve will 
take its place. The alteration involves the 
sacrifice of a corner of the Green Park and the 
setting back of the railing thereof, but the 
loss is small, while the gain is very great. 


At the eighty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries attention 
was drawn to the wild and romantic ruins of 
Dunstanburgh Castle, which are in great need 
of measures being taken for their preserva- 
tion. Mr. George Reavell, jun., exhibited 
photographs of the castle, which has probably 
suffered less in the way of restoration than 
any other similar edifice in the county, Con- 
versely, it has suffered from neglect and 
dilapidation in an unusual degree. All through 
its recorded history it appears to have lain in 
picturesque ruins, for, though it does not, as 
far as history goes, receive any mention till 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
it belonged to ‘Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
grandson of Henry III., General of the Con- 
federate army which opposed Edward III., and 
owner also of Pontefract Castle, where he was 
taken by the King’s troops, and beheaded as 
a traitor, yet in the next century, in 1462, the 
castle of Dunstanburgh was destroyed by 
Edward IV. and dismantled, and seems to 
have remained a noble, if decaying, ruin ever 
since. 


THE latest additions to the Birmingham 
Corporation Art Gallery include Mr. Onslow 
Ford’s statue of the late Dr. Dale; Mr. J. J. 
Shannon’s portrait of Birmingham’s first lord 
mayor (Sir James Smith); a characteristic 
example of the well-known French painter, M. 
Bouguereau, called “ Charity ;” John Linnell’s 
“The Sheep Drove;” and an early water- 
colour by ‘Turner, entitled “Salisbury 
Cathedral.” ~ Birmingham is now enjoying an 
opportunity of studying the Art of Japan, Mr. 
Michael Tomkinson, of Kidderminster, having 
lent his beautiful and comprehensive collection 
to the city for a short time. 


Rapip progress is being made with the 
extension of the City and Southwark electric 
railway, though whether it will be ready for 
use by the end of this year, as it was expected 
to be when begun, may be considered doubtful. 
About the most awkward work in connection 
with it is that going on underneath the Church 
of St. Mary Woolnoth. The tunnelling under- 
neath the river east of London Bridge has not 
yet been commenced. So self-confident have 
our engineering moles now become in this 
subaqueous burrowing that a task which not 
many years ago would have been regarded as 
a most venturesome one, is now considered to 
present no serious difficulty. 


Tux report presented at the annual meeting 
of the Yorkshire Archeological Society, held 
recently, stated that excavations were carried 
out at Mount Grace during last summer, 
under the supervision of Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope. A commencement was made at the 
west-end of the church, where the foundations 
of the frater were laid bare, and farther to the 


south, near the kitchen, part of the monastic 
bakehouse was discovered. This last was a 
building of considerable size, 12ft. in diameter. 
At the east end of the church a cell, forming 
part of the lesser cloister, was partially exca- 
vated. In addition to the excavations, the outer 
cloister has been thoroughly drained, which 
adds very much to the comfort of visitors. If 
there are sufficient subscriptions, excavations 
will be resumed next summer, when it will be 
possible to make a complete ground-plan of 
this ruin, which is unique as being the only 
Carthusian monastery in this country where 
the ruins are at all perfect. 


THE sole executor of the will of the late Mr. 
John Loughborough Pearson, Royal Academi- 
cian, is his son, Mr. Frank Loughborough 
Pearson, who duly proved the will on Jan. 17 
last. The testator, who died on Dec. 11, be- 
queathed to his “ valued and faithful assistant,” 
John Codd, £300, and expressed the hope that his 
son would retain the services of the said John 
Codd in his business as an architect. The 
testator further directs that within six months 
of his death his son shall purchase two 
annuities of £60 each for the testator’s sister, 
Sarah (who, a postscript to the will states, has 
since died), and one for his sister-in-law, Sarah 
Christian. To his son the testator bequeaths 
the residue of his estate absolutely. The 
amount of personalty has been returned at 
£51,943 10s. 9d. 


Tur work of Mr. J. MacWhirter, R.A., in its 
kind, is among the most sought after of any 
seen at the annual summer exhibitions of Bur- 
lington House. This fact alone would render 
interesting the assemblage of drawings by him, 
which has just been opened at the Fine Art 
Society’s Gallery, Bond Street. Here we can 
study drawings which extend over a period of 
at least ten years, probably longer, thus 
making it possible to discover whither Mr. 
MacWhirter is tending. In subject, too, the 
collection is many-sided. We have present- 
ments of flower-fields, luxuriantly growing on 
the valley slopes of the Swiss and the Tyrolean 
Alps—the anemone and the gentian, the corn 


cockle and the pink, remote wayside chapels- 


in the hill fastnesses of Italy, peeps of Sicily, 
of Greece, of Constantinople, and of distant 
Salt Lake City, to say nothing of many vicors 
in the artist’s native land, Scotland. Above 
all, we here have an opportunity to study the 
more or less direct impressions of this fine 
draughtsman ; if not his actual sketches, yet 
the drawings on which many of his widely- 
known pictures have been founded. 


Ir is more than 60 years since Mr. William 
Charles Dobson, R.A., whose death at Ventnor 
is just announced, began his career as an 
artist. He was born in 1817, studied at the 
British Museum when he was 14 years of age, 
entered the Royal Academy School in 1836, 
and seven years later was appointed to the 
headmastership of the Government School of 
Design at Birmingham, a position which he 
held for only two years. Thenceforward he 
turned his attention to figure studies, ex- 
hibiting regularly at the Royal Academy. 
Hlected an Associate in 1860, he became an 
Academician 12 years later. Since he had 
been an honorary retired Academician for 
ome years, there will be no election. 


So long ago as 1866 the late Earl of Devon 
proposed that the fine rood screen at All 
Saints Church, Kenton, should be restored to 
something like its ancient beauty, and that 
the progress of visible decay should be, if 
possible, checked. The apathy of many of 
those in residence, however, led to nothing 
being done, until recently the Right Hon. 
Lord Courtenay has taken the matter in hand. 
Mr. Blight Bond, architect, practising in 
Bristol, has been consulted in the matter, and 
he obtained an estimate for £316 to carry out 
the proposed work, by replacing the exquisite 
groining of the central compartment. More 
recently, however, Messrs. Hems and Sons have 
made the offer to the vicar and Lord 
Courtenay to do precisely the same work 
for £195. 


Durine a great storm the Catholic Chure 
at Minyip, Australia, was canted over tea 
alarming extent. Heavy props were placedi 
position to save it collapsing completeh 
these being forced into the ground by grea 
spikes. A day or two afterwards a greg 
whirlwind came and blew the building int 
position again. It is now as plump as th 
day it was built, the spikes holding the proj 
to the ground being drawn by the buildin 
righting itself. : 


Buiupers and others in Southport are mug 
exercised at the present time on account 
the largely enhanced: prices asked for leagi 
hold building land in the borough. For may 
years the rate has been a penny a yard on ng 
leases, but, probably because there is 4 
comparatively little building land avail 
within the borough, the price has recent 
been advanced to twopence for land beyd 
the new infirmary, and fourpence even } 
been demanded for some land belonging 
the same estate, but outside the boro 
boundary. The advances are even mi 


marked in the cases of renewals, eightpemt 
and more being asked in a street well remove 
from the business centre of the town. In op 


case the price works out to close upon sixt 
pence a yard, and asa consequence the reb 
ing of the existing premises will not 
place. Sixty years ago land was leased 
Lord Street at prices which did not com 
more than a farthing a yard, that being 
full value at the time. Consequently at 
tion is being turned to the question 
unearned increment, while at the same tip 


it is feared that the new policy will have 
very detrimental effect on the growth of th 


town. 


Statues with heads that do not rig 
belong to them are evidently commoner t 
it is thought. A correspondent draws att 
tion to another, in the parish church of Y 
mouth, Isle of Wight. It is of Sir Rich 
Holmes, who fought under Prince Rupert, 
was Governor of the Isle of Wight from 1 
to 1692. This has the body of Louis X 
and the head of Sir Richard, The statue 
seized from a ship on its way to France, 
the sculptor, who was on board, was compe 
by Holmes to replace the head of the g 
Louis by his own. 


At the monthly meeting of the Littleha: 
ton Sehool Board last week, the Clerk sta 
that he had received a letter from Mr. 
Stokes, of London, agreeing to act as assess 
for the sum of 30 guineas, in the competiti 
which the Board proposed to hold for t 
erection of a new boys’ school. It was decid 
subject to the approval of the Education 
partment of the site and to Mr. Stokes’ termi 
being inclusive, that he be appointed to acta 
assessor. : 


Tur death is announced of Mr. Benjamm 
Suart, for many years a managing director © 
Messrs. Maw and Co., Ltd. During the pas 
ten years Mr. Suart had resided at Broseley 
where he was respected and admired for 
business ability and esteemed for the mam 
attributes of his Christian character. A warE 
tribute is paid to the memory of Mr, Suarta 
an indefatigable worker in the cause 0 
Methodism in The Methodist Recorder. T 
account given here of the interment shows ho 
greatly Mr. Suart had endeared himself to th 
people among whom he lived and worked : 
* Soon after five o’clock the townspeople h 
begun to assemble in the streets, many of ther 
carrying lanterns. The principals of t 
works with which our late friend was co 
nected, employing over 400 people, had close 
until nine o’clock, and many of the employ 
followed in the procession, being preceded 
twenty-four representatives of the church an 
of the business, each carrying a wreath, Thes' 
had been sent by the rector of Broseley, t. 
members of the Methodist Church, the pr 
cipals of the firm, the workpeople, and man 
others. Many of the co-workers 
earlier years at Stratford gathered around th 
open grave at Ilford Cemetery.” 
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divide the interior of buildings, ver- 
tically, into rooms, &c., similarly as the 
floors divide them horizontally ; but, as 
from their position the weight is necessarily 
cuncentrated upon comparatively small sur- 
faces, their construction. approximates rather 
to the roof than to the floor. They are used 
in preference. to willing, in consequence of 


; Pirie te are wood frames used to 


oe 


their lightness, small space they occupy, 


economy of construction, and facility with 
which they may be placed in any desired posi- 
tion, irrespective of the division of the rooms 
‘beneath them. They are not considered so 
fireproof as brick or stone walls, using the 
term in a colloquial sense, as of course it is 
utterly impossible to render any building 
stored with combustible materials absolutely 
fireproof; but I think that they might be 
rendered equally so if care were taken to select 
‘thé more incombustible woods for their con- 
struction, such as poplar, larch, elm, or alder, 
and fill the interstices between the timbers 
with slagwool, kept in positiun by stout wire 
netting, to which the plaster covering could 
also be secured. Théreare two kinds of framed 
partition, the quarter, and the truss, the 
tormer so called because it is constructed of 
quartering—i.e., stuff of rectangular section, 
Akin. by 2in. or 3in., has to be carried by the 
floor upon which it rests, or upon a wall 


brought up from the basement, the latter | 


made self-supporting by trussing or reducing 
its rectangular shape to triangles by braces, 


* All rights reserved by the Author. 


‘They should be grooved 


&e., as in a roof truss, thus rendering its shape 
unalterable, and directing its strains to the 
boundary walls. A quarter partition is shown 
in Fig. 7, and consists of a head, H, sill, $, 
door-post, D, studs or quarters, Q, Cne_ half 
of this Fig. is shown as 
a brick-nogged partition, 
the other half as lathed 


bounding the openings, being replaced by 4in. 
iron bolts, as-shown hy dotted lines in Fig. 70. 
These partitions must be placed directly over 
a jost, and not between them, unless resting 
on a wall below. ‘here is no necessity to 


and plastered. For this 


purpose the studs are 
placed from lft. to 2ft. 
apart, according to the 
length of the laths to be 
used, these being usually 
cut in lengths of 3ft. and 


4ft. for brick-nogging— 
i.e., when the interstices 
are filled w.th bricks set 
in mortar, the studs are 
spaced some multiple of 


a brick apart, as 27in. or 
36in., and about every 
eight courses in height a 
row of nogging pieces, N, 
are inserted to tie in the 
bricks,, which of course 


have no cross’ bond. 


These pieces must be the 


same in width as the 


thickness of the frame, 


but should not exceed 


lin. in thickness, or their 


shrinkage will- destroy 
their hold on the bricks. 


into the studs Jin. at each 
end, and inserted as the 


brickwork is built up, and 


lightly nailed. A much better tie, however, 
is formed with lengths of hoop iron, turned up 
at the ends, and nailed to the studs as the 
work proceeds. (See A, Fig. 70.) Quarter 
partitions are sometimes filled in with a con- 
crete composed of coke breeze and cement, four 
to one, the studs, with the exception of those 


Fia. 70. 


QUARTER PARTITIONS, 


build the head and sill into the walls, and as a 
matter of fact it is better not to do so, as in 
the case of any settlement of the supporting 
floor, the ends of the horizontal timbers being 
secured, they would be unable to follow, with 
the result that the plastering would crack in 
all directions. It might be argued that 
throwing the whole weight on the tloor would 
hasten or cause a settlement, but if that result 
were feared the partition should be made self- 
supporting by trussing, when the entire weight 
would be thrown upon the walls, and the 
settlement would be uniform. No braces are 
required in these frames, the stiffening of the 
studs being accomplished by the horizontal 
nogging pieces, The studs are fixed either by 
notching them over lin. by lin. fillets nailed 
to the head und sill, or by stub tenons in 
mortises in. deep, and one quarter of the 
thickness of the framing. Plastered partitions 
can be of any thickness to suit requirements, 
but brick-nogged must be either 44in. or 3in., 
the latter size, with the bricks set on edge, 
being only used for inferior work. If any of 
the stuff used exceeds 2in, in width on the 
face, it should be chamfered to reduce it to 
that width, or otherwise the break in the con- 
tinuity of the key of the plaster will cause it 
to crack. When the width of the timbers 
renders this course impracticable, counter- 
lathing or brandering must be resorted to.. A 
self-supporting trussed partition is shown in 
Fig. 71. This partition runs in the same 
direction as the joists, and it does not support 
the floor. There is a single opening for a 
door ; the head and sill are 6in. by 43in.; the 
doorposts 44in. by 44in.; braces, B, 8in. by 
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. 72. A TRUSSED PARTITION CARRYING A FLOOR. 


43in,; studs, 2in. by 44in, ; doorhead, 3in. by 
43in.; nogging pieces, 14in. by 44in. 


reduce weight and scantling, and to form 


abutments for the braces; they should also be | 


cut din. short, to counteract settlement when 
set up. The central post is secured with 
wrought iron straps, 18in. by 2in. by jin. ; the 
feet of the braces are bridle-jointed to the sill, 
as shown in Fig. 74. The nogging pieces and 
the studs are halved together, and the latter 
stub tenoned to the head and sill, and cut to 
the braces, as shown in Fig. 76. 

Fig. 72 shows a strong trussed partition sup- 
porting a floor in addition to its own weight, 


as this frame runs at right angles to the floor | 
The sill is interrupted at the door- | 
ways, and a fresh member is introduced above | 
the doorheads to act as a tie beam to the | 


joists, 


upper part. This is called the intertie, I, 
and it should always be continuous from wall 
to wall, as it practically carries the whole 
weight of the framing, that of the lower por- 


tion being first brought to the foot of the | use them also on ground floors, but if a damp- 


king-post, K, from whence it is carried to the | 


head (this part being rendered practically con- 
tinuous by the iron strap),and then transferred 
to the walls at the ends of the intertie. The 
intertie should rest upon and be secured \to 
wood or stone templates, and thus act as a tie 
to the walls; pieces of elm or teak, about 3ft. 


long and 43in. by 3in., answer the purpose | 


excellently. The head and sill should not he 
allowed to take a bearing at the ends at 


below being made for the settlement of the 
walls. 
roof trusses will apply to these frames, and 
suitable scantlings fora truss of this descrip- 
tion would be: head, 6in. by 44in.; intertie, 
Tin. by 44in. ; sill, 3in. by 44in.; king-post, 34in. 
by 43in.; braces, 5in. by 44in.;. door-posts, 
34in. by 44in. ; heads, 3in. by 44in. ; studs, 2in. 
by 44in.; nogging pieces, 14in. by 43in. 

Fig. 75 shows a large double-framed parti- 
tion for two stories, self-supporting, and carry- 
ing three floors, &c., with two small doorways 
above and one large one below ; also an opening 
for a passage. 
would have to be built up in position, being 
first fitted up on a platform or floor, and the 
various parts marked for identification. It 
consists of two queen-post trusses connected by 
straps; the upper one, having the lower sus- 
spended from it, is made of heavier timber. 
The feet of the principal braces ae secured by 
bolts, the joints being similar to Fig. 74; the 
diagonal braces in the upper truss are notch- 
halved together and screwed, the doorheads 
are bevel shouldered, as shown in Fig. 75, to 
avoid weakening the top of the posts, and the 
passage post should be stepped as shown to 
withstand the thrust of the lower brace; the 
nogging pieces are halved to the struts and 
housed. to’ the posts, where possible, in con- 


The | 
posts should be joggled, as shown, both to | 


| be apprehended. 
| filled with sawdust after they are plastered to 
| deaden sound, a few laths being left off at the 
| top for the purpose. 


| filing in. The Metro- 
first, a clearance of half-an-inch above and | 


The same precautions as advised for | 


| of a square of framed 
| partition varies from 


| weight of a square of 


_ ing 1600Ib., and of 
Such a large framing as this | 


| bottom, so that they 


| with steel ball-bearing 


tinuous rows to stiffen the studding ; the floor- 
joists are trimmed into the sills, which act as 
binders. The scantlings of the upper truss 
are: head, 8in. by 6in.; intertie, 9in. by 6in. ; 
sill, 10in. by 6in.; top queen and braces, 6in. 
by 6in.; straming head, 6in. by 3in.; lower 
queen and braces, 44in. by 6in. ; door-posts, 34in. 
by 6in. Bottom truss: intertie, 8in. by 6in. ; 
sill, 1lin. by 6in.; queens, 43in. by 6in. ; braces, 
5in. by 6in.; doorhead and straining head, 3in. 
by 6in.; studding, 2in. by 6in.; nogging, 2in. 
by Gin. The spaces for the doorways 
should always be formed rather-larger than 
the fittings actually require, to give the 
joiner opportunity to fix the casings square 
and plumb, as frequently the framing will 
settle out of square. These frames should be 
set up as early as possible in a building, so 


| that they may settle down to their bearings, | 
| and have a chance of shrinking before the 
| plaster is applied. Of course, in basements, 


all partition walls should be of brick entirely, 
and it is also considered advisable by many to 


course is laid beneath the sill, no danger need 
Partitions are sometimes 


Powdered sulphur, or 


butts, or of narrow iron slips hinged together, 
and winding on to a drum let into a recess in the 
wall, the drum being actuated by geared wheels 
and a winch handle. This form requires guides, 
usually of iron, let into the floor and ceiling, 
for the sheets to slide in. 


(T'o be continued.) 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Mr. Hersert H. Law, an inspector of the 
Local Government Board, has held an inquiry 
at the Rhymney Urban District Council Offices 
into an application made by the District 
Council for power to borrow a sum of £10,000 
for the purpose of carrying out a system of 
sewerage and sewage works for the district. 
Mr. Llywarch Reynolds gave evidence of the 
receipt of an order from the Joint Sanitary 
Committee of Glamorgan and Monmouth to 
discontinue the pollution of the Rumney river 
by emptying the sewage of the town into it. 
He further detailed the results of visits paid 
by a deputation, consisting of some of the 
members of the Council and its surveyor and 
medical officer, to several places to inspect 
sewage works, with a view of choosing the best 
possible system, and the minutes were 
produced authorising the borrowing of £10,000 
for the purpose of carrying out the work. Mr. 
W. Frazer, surveyor to the Llandaff and Dinas 
Powis District Council, who is engineer for the 


| proposed works, explained the plans, &c. “Mr. 


G. Rudd Thompson, county analyst, spoke to 
the analysis of the samples of effluent water 
submitted to him. Mr. W. Kaye Parry and 
Professor Hartley, and Dr. G, Revington and 
Mr. T. A. Shegog all spoke to the efficiency of 
the oxygen process. 


Tue City Commission of Sewers, which has 
had an existence of over 230 years, is now no 
more. The authority is merged into the City 
Corporation under the title of the “Public 
Health Department.” 
mission, which was originally established by 


| the Act of 1667 for rebuilding the City after 


the Great Fire which occured on September 


2nd in the previous year, has long since ceased ~~) 


to fully describe its work. Besides being the 
Sanitary Authority and Burial Board for the 
City, it carried out some duties which in other: 


some other inse¢ctide, 


should be mixed with 


the sawdust before 


politan Building Act 


requires that the in- 


terstices of a partition 
between floor and ceil- 
ing shall be filled with 
concrete pugging or 
some incombustible 
material. The weight 


15001b. to 2000Ib., the 


single flooring averag- 


framed flooring 
3000lb. 
Moveable partitions 


are used in public 
buildings, &c., to tem- 
porarily divide large 
rooms into smaller 
ones, they are either 
made in leaves about 
2ft. wide of  2in. 
framing, the upper 
part glazed, and with 
ball castors at the 


will run in any direc- 
tion, the leaves hinged 
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Fig. 73. A DOUBLE-FRAMED PARTITION. 
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parts of London are under the County Council. 
As is well known, it was responsible for the im- 
provement and cleansing of the streets, the 
paving, and the lighting. The Commission 
._ has always prided itself on the high standard 
of its administration, and so far back as 1867 
it decided to carry out the street cleaning and 
dust removal itself, so as to be absolutely sure 


e- 
ge’ 
—- : 
Fs 


Fig. 76, sKETCH OF JOINT FOR STUDS IN 
5A BRACES, : 


that the work was efficiently and promptly 
_ done. There was a staff of about 700 employed 
_ in the cleansing department, and every year 
- upwards of 70,000 tons of refuse and street 
- sweepings have been removed to Lett’s Wharf, 
--where they were partly burned and partly 
sifted. The Commission maintained workshops 
_ for the manufacture of its vans and appliances. 
During the past fifty years the Commission 
has spent something like £3,000,000 on street 
improvements, and within that period has 


to the steady progress 


| porations the law societies 
‘and the two branches of 


it had accumulated funds 


ing, now in 


_ widened or improved more or less every 


21. ~~ Belford, Alnwick—Quarrying, &c., Material 


bel Knockaney, Lreland—Repairs, &c., to Church 
wae Tredegar, Mon.—Erection of School coe 
Sess Budleigh Salterton—EHrection of Cells, &c... 
~ 23 Huddersfield—Erection of Warehouse, Xc.,., 
23 Preston—Erection of School ... se fas 
24 Batley—Additions, &c., to Schools .. 


24 Oakworth, Yorks.—Erection of Shed 
25 


x 28  Cymmer, Wales—Extension, &c., to Chapel 
No date. Ashington—Erection of Schools 


Ballynafeigh, Ireland—Erection of Church 
Keighley—Erection of Warehouse ... ; 

_ Nelson—Eight Dwelling-houses __... ie 
4 Rawmarsh—Hrection of Twelve Cottages .., 


2h Denholme, Yorks.—Construction of Brick Culvert 


24 Marsden, near Huddersfield —Chancel, Chapel, &e. - a: 


Carlisle —Erection of Electric Lighting Station 
25 Leicester—Construction of Bridge Foundations, Xe. 


Ballinagh, co. Cavan, Tre’and— Constabulary Barracks . 


“Supplement, February 16, 1898.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


thoroughfare in the City. Among the other 
institutions which the Commission main- 
tained is a cemetery at Ilford which was laid 
out at a cost of £82,000, and is carried on as a 
commercial enterprise. Last year there was a 
revenue of over £6000, which more than met 
the expenditure. While entitled to raise a 
consolidated rate of 1s. 6d. in the pound and a 
sewer rate of 4d., the Commission has always 
kept well within that maximum, its total rate 
being latterly but Is. 4d.in the pound. Its 
debt is being annually reduced ; four years ago 
it stood at £1,716,000, and is now -£1,405,000. 
The Commission has consisted of members 
appointed by the City Corporation, but has 
worked on independent lines under its own 
‘Acts of. Parliament and standing orders. All 
the official staff are transferred in a body to 
the Corporation. 


THe annual dinner of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution was held at the Holborn Restaurant on 
the 9th inst., and was attended by upwards of 
200 members. Mr. Christopher Oakley, the 
president, occupied the chair. The Institution 
was founded in 1868, incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1881, and at the present time 
numbers about 3000 members, representing a 
growth from 150 to 3000 in thirty years.— 
After the customary loyal toasts, the Chairman 
proposed ‘The Houses of Lords and Commons,” 
to which the Earl of Jersey and Mr. Jesse 
Collings responded.—On behalf of “The Bench 
and the Bar,” proposed by Mr. R. Vigers, 
Sir Richard Webster, the 
Attorney-General, respon- 
ded.—Mr, Wheeler, Q.C., 
proposed “The Surveyors’ 
Institution,’ and referred 


which that association has 
made in recent years. From 
the numerical standpoint, 
the Institution now occu- 
pied the second place 
among professional 
societies, omitting, of 
course, from this com- 
parison those ancient cor- 


the medical _profession. 
They had introduced a 
system of professional 
examination of a most 
practical character, care- 
fully adapted to the re- 
quirements of the various 
branches of the Profession, 
and had actually examined 
3228 candidates in the last 
sixteen years. Moreover, 


sufficient for the construc- 
tion of a handsome build- 
course of 
erection in Great George 


Fig. 74. 


Fig. 75, DETAIL AT Cc, 


Street, designed by Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., and 
estimated to cost £30,000. 


SKETCH OF BRIDLE JOINT AT B. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Renvryent: ; WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, 
= ee BUILDINGS— 
eb. 19 Exeter—Erection of Offices Bis ns .« Willey and Co,, Engineers = Matos Os 
fas: 19 oO h—Erection of Business Premises... a6 .. Graham, Son, and Wilson... Basehor 
rs 19 Woodbridge, Suffolk—Erection of School Classroom ... Beh ibe emer nT 2 F, 
19 Ulverston, Lanes.—Two Pavilions ... - sie ... Cricket Club ... His tas Fe Fsner Ne 
21 Armagh=Reconstruction of Schools. wg I eases A. 


Rural District Council 


County School Managers .., 
Standing Joint Committee 


vee Ch borer aac tee ee OC 


Urban District Council- (0°) WL B 


E. Ware, Architect, Gandy-street, Exeter. 
V. Barker, Architect, Londonderry. 
J. A. Wood, Church-street, Woodbridge. 
E. Barnes, 14, Union-street, Ulverston. 
Nelson, Hon. Sec. to Schools, Probate Office, Armagh, 
A. J. Ware, District Surveycr, Belford, Alnwick. 
. Woodhead and Son, 18, Exchange, Bradford. 
Faeiat a Rey. J. M. Bourke, P.P., Knockaney. 

.. CC. Dauncey. Solicitor, Tredegar. 
E. H. Harbottle, County Surveyor, Queen-street, Exeter. 
J. Kirk and Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 
Sames and Green, 65, Northgate, Blackburn, 


oSitegs te -_-W. Hanstock, Architect, Branch-road, Batley. 


Corporation ... ae ede oo 
Highway and Sewerage Committee 


Coal Company 


see eee wveeennee 


J. Kirk and Sons, Arehitects, Huddersfield, 

aearesean J. Judson and Moore, Architects, Oakworth, near Keighley, 
H. C. Marks, 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle. 

E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester, 
W. Ree, Grocer, High-streat, Cymmer, 

Colliery Offices, Ashington, 

R. M. Somerville, County Surveyor, Cavan. 

Forman & Aston, Queen’s-buildings, Royal-avenue, Belfast, 
J. Judson & Moore, Architects, York-chambers, Keighley, 
W. Dent, Architect, Railway-street, Nelson, 

J. Platts, Architect, Old Bank-bldgs,, High-st,, Rotherham 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


~ JOURNAL. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


No date. 


No date. 


Led 
Mar. 


March 
No date. 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


March 14 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Usk, Mon.—Repairs, &e., to School... 
Stonehouse, Devon—Erection of Offices ... 
Cromarty, N.B.—Erection of Church Hall 
Inverness—Additions to Milburo Distillery 


ENGINEERING— 
Torres, France—Harbour Defence Works.. (ee 
Cockermouth— —Supply of Hot-water Appar atus .. 
Gudhejem, Deomark—Completion of Harbour Works . 
Conway—Sewerage Works, Xe. (Two Pee ae ae 
Glasgow—Laundry Machinery 
Plymouth—Erection of Refuse Destructor | 
Stevenage—Supply of Ergine, Poiler, &c. (3 Contracts) 
Parsonstown, Ireland—Stamping Punches 
Glasgow— Supply of Two Station Meters 
London, N.W.—Supply of Boilers, &e. 
Portland — Enlarging Well, Completing Pumping 

Station, &e. 
~Worthing—Concrete Roof to Teservoir 
Canterbur y—Electric Wiring and Fittings ; 
Shrewsbury—Supply of Sludge Pressing Machinery 
Leige—Improvement Works on River Meuse 
Bridport—Erection of Bridge... 
Buckie, Bantfshire—Deepening, &e., “Harbour 
Reife, Brazil—Harbour Improvements and Docks, &e... 
Dor king— Oil Engine, Ram Pumps, &e. 
Birkenhead—Erection of Pier fii 
Brindisi—Harbour Works 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Bootle, Lanes.—Supply of Stores and Materials... ee 
London, 8.W.—Supply of Steel Rails and bela hg had 
London, N —Supply of Wrought Iron Fencing . 
Waterford—Supply of Cast Iron Railway Chairs” 
London, §8.W.—Supply of Railway Carriages 
Blackburn—Supply of Wrought-iron Fencing 
Thorpe, Norfolk—Supply of ‘Water Pipes, &e. 
Birmingham—Supply of Welded Steel Pipes 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Middleton Junction—Fainting and i gteages Chysek 
Hornsey, N.—Painting Lamp Columns, «ec. 
Hornsey, N.—Painting Hospital ae 


ROADS— 
Bootle. Lancs.—Team Labour and Cartage x 
Boston, Lincs.—Broken Granite, Slag, and Slag ‘Chips : 
Bridgend— Supply of Material and Haulage ; 
London, N.W.—Road Materials, Horsing Water Vans, 
&c. (Fourteen Contracts). 
Plymouth—Supply of Granite Setts, Road Metal, &e. 
(Eighteen Contracts). 
Banbury—Supply of Hartshill Stone 
Carmyllie, Arbroath—Making Two Roads... 
Hull—Supply of Stone for Macadamising .. 
West Ham, E.—Supply of Paving Materials, &e. 
Canning ton, Bridgwatcr—Stone and Haulage 
Dover—Supply of Granite Kerbing, &c. . 
Potterspury, Stony Stratford— Supp! ly of Granite & Slag 
Southampton—Tar Paying * 
London, N.E.—Supp'y of Materials, “&e. (5 Contracts) . 
Hull—Tramway Street Works 
Levenshulme, Lancs.—Supply of Materials 
Potterspury, near Stony Stratford—Cartage of Materials 
Salisbury—Supply of Stones and Gravel . 
Wrexham, Denbigh—Supply of Road Stone Sy, 
Raw tenstall, Lancs.—Supply of Road Metal, Setts, &e. 
Sleaford, Lines, —Supply of Broken Granite and Slag 
Walthamstow—Supply of Broken Granite, Lime, &e. . 
Thame—Supply of Hartshill Granite : 
Spilsby—Leading Materials kaa 
Wolverhampton—Supply of Stores ... 
Lower Bebington, Cheshire—Provision of Horses, &e... 
Sheftield—Asphalting, Freestone, &c. (14 Contracts) ... 
Lewes—Supply of Materials and Cartage (3 aeaaces a 
Norden, Lanes.—Setts, Macadam, Kerb, &e. 
Towcester—Supply of Hartshill Stone and Slag. 
Oldham—Supply of Granite Setts. Kerb, &e. 
Brixworth—Supply of Granite, &e. ... 
Bermondsey, S.E.—Supply of Ballast and Sand, &e. 
Belper—Road Materials 


SANITARY— 
Lutterworth—Construction of Main Sewer 
Burton-on-Trent—Sewerage Works .. fe 
Bury, Lanes.—Construction of Pipe Sewer 
Holborn, W.C.—Cleansing Streets, &c, 
Dover—Laying Cast-iron Pipes, &c... 
London, N.W.—Removal of House Refuse, Met: 
Penmaenmawr, North Wales—Sewerage Works. 
Bath—Supply of Stoneware Sewer Pipes, &c, 
Hunslet, near Leeds—Sewerage Works 
Oldham—Concrete Sewer 


TIMBER— 
Hereford—Enclosing Show-yard with Hoarding, &c. 


Glasgow—Supply of Rail Chair Oak Keys 


FOR WHOM. 


Town Council... 
Corporation 


Urban District Council 
Corporation Bee J 
Vestry of St. Pancras 

Urban District Council 


Corporation ... 
Town Council... 
Corporation 


Rural District Council ... 
Fishery Board of Scotland 


Water Company 
Corporation 
Italian Government... 


Corporation 


Hornsey Urban District Council 
Waterford, Limerick, & Western Rly. Co. 
Secretary in State for India a 

Rural District Council 


Corporation 


Trustees of Wesleyan Church 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


Corporation .. ane 
Holland County Council... 
Glamorgan County Council 
St. Pancras Vestry ... 


Corporation 
Town Council... 


Corporation 

Town Conncil... 

Rural District Council 

Town Council... 

Rural District Council 
Corporation .. 

Hackney Vestry 

Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council Bs 
Denbighshire County Council 
Corporation ... 

Rural Distriet Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Corporation »*.. 

Urban District Council .. ae 
Highway and Sewerage Committee ~) 
East Sussex County Council P 
Urban District Council — ... 

Rural District Council 

Surveyor’s Committee 

Rural District Council 

Vestry .. 

Rural District Council 


Rural District Council 

Corporation .... 

Sewering, Paving, & Streets Committee 
Board of Works nS 

Town Council... 

St. Pancras Vestry 
Urban District Council 
Sanitary Committee 
Rural District Council 
Surveyor’s Committee 


wee 


Herefordshire and Worcestershire Agri- 
cultural Society’s Centennial ae da 
Caledonian Railway Company 


COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Berwick-on-Tweed—Plans of Police Station mg Lock: xi 3 


~ Liangathen—Plans, &c., for Stone Bridge ., 


Belper—Sewage Disposal Schemes . ica OS 3 
Singapore—Designs for Town Hall .... a, 
Eeclesmachan, Linlithgowshire—Lunatie ‘Asylum 

Lewisham, §, E .—Designs for Clock Tower 


tee 


“AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£50, £25 


£52 10s., £26 5s. 
£200, £100... 


x 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


F. G. Harris, Clerk, Estate Offices, Usk. 

W. T. M. Mear, Architect, Wadebridge. 

W. L. Carruthers; 42, Union-street, Inverness. 3 

D. Cameron, Architect, Academy-buildings, Inverness, 


/ 


Department of Public Works and Prefect of Sassari, es 
— French, Workhouse Master, Cockermouth. 

Tilbud paa Havnebygning i Cudhjem, 

T. B, Farrington, Municipal Offices, Conway. 

T. Young, 4, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 

J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Plymouth, 

J. Gillespie, Engineer, Stevenage. 

T. Mitchell, Secretary of the Grand Jury, Parsonstown. 
Engineer, 45, John-street, Glasgow. 

Electricity De 


t. Offices, 57, Pratt-st., Camden Town, N. Ww. 
E. J. Elford, 


ngineer, Council Offices, New-rd., Portland 


J#Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W. 

City Surveyor, 28, St. Margaret’ 8- street! Canterbury. 

J. Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, 27, Gt. George-st., Westmr. 
M. Fendius, Ingenieur, Liege. — ; 

J. J. Roper, 74, East-street, Bridport. 

Engineer, Office of Public Works, Oban, 

Legation of Brazil, London. 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria- street, Westminster. 

C. Browridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birk enhead.. 
Commercial Department of the Foreign Office. 


Borough Suryeyor, Town Hall, Bootle. 

Agent-General for Victoria, 15, Victoria- Siaushy S.Ww. - 
E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer to Council, Southwood- lane, N. - 
J. Tighe, Company’s Engineer, Head Office, Waterford. 
Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, s. W.. 
J. Diggle, 3, Longford-street, Heywood. 

G, Smith, Clerk of Works, The Asylum, Thorpe. < 
Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W._ 
Secretary, 36, Greenhill-road, Middleton Junction, Oldham, 
E. J. Lovegrove, Council's Engineer, Southwood- lane, IN: 

E. J, Lovegrove, Council’s Engineer, Southweod-lane, N. 


Borough Engineer, Bootle, Lancs. 

Johnson, Deputy Clerk, Sessions House, Boston. 
T. L. Edwards, County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend. 
W.N. Blair, Engineer, Vestry, London, N.W. — 


J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Plymouth. ae 
N. H. Dawson, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury. 
F, Minto, 1, Hillend- road, Arbroath. 

A. E. White, City Engineer , Town Hall, Hull. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Stratford, E. 
Ingram, District Surveyor, Cannington, 
E,. W. Knocker, Town C erk, Dover, , 
H. A. Endsor, Yardley Gobion, Stony Stratford. 
W.B. G. Bennett, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
J. Lovegrove, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hack ey. 
A. E. White, City Eugineer, Town Hall, Hull, 
J. Jepson, Surveyor, Unio -road, Stockport. 
H. A. Endsor, Surveyor, ardley Gbiien: Stony Stratforc. 
F'. Hodding, Clerk, Market House- chambers, Salisbury. — 
E. W. Jones, District Surveyor, Ael-y-Bryn, "Wrexham, 
Borough Surveyor, Mun‘cipal Offices, Rawtenstall. 
E. ¢ lements, 74, Southgate, Sleaford. 
G. W. Holmes, Surveyor, Town Hall, Walthamstow, 
J. Goodenough, District Surveyor, Thame. 
F. J. Dixon, District Highway Surveyor, Spilsby. 
J. W. Bradley, Engineer, Town Hall, Welngutian oe aec 
J. Young, 78, Stanley-terrace, New Ferry. 
/C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
H. Card, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. ; 
Je WS Sunderland, Surveyor, Church View, Norden, > 
W. Sheppard, Surveyor, Towcester. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Oldham. ; : 
W.C. Woodford, 18, Market-square, Narpheneeis 
F. Ryall, Vestry Clerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa-rd., 8, B. 
R. C. Cordon, Surveyor, Hazelwood, Derby, 


Ji C. Coates, \Gouincil’sSpeveran Bineawellenk: Lutterworth 
G. T. Lynam, Borough Engineer, Burton-upon-Trent. 

J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer, Bank-street, Bury. xe 
M. H. Hale, Clerk, Offices of Board, Holborn Town Hall. 

H. E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dover. 
Health Department, Vestry Hall, Pancras- road, N.W. 

E. Worrall, Surveyor, Council Offices, Penmaenmawr, 

C. R. Fortune, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Bath. 

S. Shaw, C.E., Dewsbury. 

S. A. Pickeri ing, Borough Surveyor, Oldham. 


A. Edwards, Corn Exchange Offices, Leominster. : 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


\ 


Corporation. ~ . ou 
Carmarthen County Council, — a 

» Urban District Council. 
Major F. L. Anderson, R.E., South Comp, Aidérehotes 
Edinburgh District Lunacy Board. 
Local Committee, 
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_ HAMPTON COURT PALACE.* 


By Joun Bueicuer. 


(Continued from page 16.) 

HERE isan estimate by Sir C. Wren, given 
¥ in Mr. Law’s book, which tells us ‘what 
work was proposed and from which we can 
infer the condition of the works in hand. I] 
“think I will quote this, as it is a good model 
-of the sort of communication to a client on 
such matters : 


“Estimate or Frnishina Part or Hampron 
Court. 
To the King’s Most Excellent Mte. 
“May it please y* Mte, 
Your Mte having been graciously pleased 
to signify y" comandes*to me, that I should 

‘give an estimate of the expense of fitting the 

“Inside of the Roomes of State at Hampton 

' Court, from the entrance out of the Portico, to 

‘the roomes already finished above staires, con- 

taining the Great Staires, the Guard Chamber, 
the Presence Chamber, Privy Chamber Draw- 

“ing Roome, Ante Roome, Great bed-chamber, 

Lobby, & Gallery for the pictures; in_pur- 
‘suance of this comand I humbly represent 
that although a perfect estimate of Finishing 

the Inside of any house is as uncertain as the 

charge of Furnishing, & is more or less 
according to the Intention of the owner ; yet 
upon supposition that your Mte would finish 
as decently as the greatness of the Roomes 
“seemes to require, and having consulted y, 
~Mties officers of the workes what is requisit 
-to be don, the charge of each Roome, I have 
represented the work, of each Roome, and the 
pee expense as followeth. 
a . The Great Stair to be made with steps 
of tha Trish stone, such as are at Kensington, 
- but longer and easier, with. Iron Rayles of 
good worke, the floor and Harth-paces to be 
well paved with marble; the walls to be 
“wainscoted twenty feet high, with fine Dore- 
eases. 
~~2. The Guard Chamber to (be) fitted for 

_ Armes as at Windsor and other houses. 

8. The Presence Chamber to be fitted for 
Pee with marble in the Chimney and 
the Stooles of the Windowes and_ proper 

~ Ornaments. 

_ 4. The Privy Chamber in like manner. 
5. The Drawing-roome with some variety, as 
having the best furniture. 

_— 6. The Anti-roome well finished. _ 

7. The Great bed chamber to be perfected. 

8, The Gallery to be fitted for the Cartoons, 
with waiuscote on the windowe side, and 
below the Pictures and between them, to pre- 
serve them from the walls, and with a marble 

chimney & marble Soyles in the windowes, and 
_ other things proper to complete the same, 
a9; “The Lobby between the presence and 
: “Gallery to be ceeled and finished. ~ 

10. The boards of these Roomes (being 
‘already provided very good and drie) are to be 
layd after the best manner, without nayles 
and with battens under the joyntes. 

The expense of this worke thus ass ogo 
by good artists will amount to the sum of. 
6800. , 

All the insides of these Roomes have been 
ong since designed, and shall be presented to 
ng “Me for your approbation and correction, 
and accordingly the expense may prove more 
or less; but Iam humbly of opinion the worke 
nay be decently performed to your Mte: 
itisfaction for the sume above mentioned. 
It may further be considered that other things 
be required for the accommodation of 
those who are to be neare your Royall person, 
and that the Courtes must be paved, more 
sewers made, and the water brought to more 
places, and other things necessary for your 
es service which may be estimated as they 
re directed. 
“All which is most humbly submitted. 
April 28, 1699. Cur: WREN.” 


~~ Thus we gather that the east and south sides 
vere externally completed, and also the upper 
> but that the State re>ms and staircases 


per rea(l before the Are atectural Association 


day, February 4th, 


were not. But the King Data pistes further 
extensions, and there is a plan belonging to 
H.M.’s Office of Works showing what "I have 
little seth had been a part of Wren’s scheme 
from the first, the formation of 


A New And GrRAanpD APPROACH 


on the north side. Such new entrance was to 
be made commensurate with the grandeur of 
the new buildings then in hand. The plan 
shows the great hall as the central feature, 
with a double flight of steps to the hall 
level. The hall, being a prominent feature, 
would then have taken its proper place. in 
an orderly arrangement of buildings. The 
entrance court as planned was to be 800ft. 
long by 280ft. broad. It looks long, but 
we must remember that the moat made by 
Wolsey (probably the last ever found) was 
still in existence on the north side, and 
this court was brought out to it. Knowing 
what Wren could do with a colonnade, as in the 
Clock Court and at Greenwich, we can readily 
imagine the magnificence of an approach such 
as he contemplated here. The stateliness of 
this entrance to the palace was to be still 
further enhanced by a 60ft. drive through the 
park, a mile in length. And in contrast to the 
straight piece of water on the east side, a 
circular basin of water, 400ft. in diameter 
(5ft. deep), was to be formed at the palace 
end of the avenue, which at this point widened 
out so as to embrace a view of the whole 
palace. The great chestnut avenue in Bushey 
Park, and the Diana Basin, as it is called, are 
the only parts of this great scheme which 
were carried out. Like many another fine 
scheme of Wren’s—like the palace of Inigo 
Jones for Whitehall—it was set. aside. If 
disappointment came to such giants as these, 
we need not feel discouraged when our pet 
schemes and fine designs, by which we ex- 
pected to set the world talking, are disre- 
garded ; indeed, the world has lost many good 
things for which it would have been the 
better! In carrying out the work at Hampton 
Court 


WREN WAS HAMPERED FOR WANT OF F'uUNDS 


(and here again we can sympathise with him!) 
As the work proceeded the funds ran short, 
and the Portland stone he loved was not forth- 
coming, so that he was compelled to use Bath 
stone dressings in many places—for instance, 
in the Fountain Court windows and on the 
south front. The upper range of windows on 
the east side of the court have all been renewed 
in Portland stone during the last few years. 
Sir John Taylor, in whose excellent hands the 
care of the structure is now placed, is also at 
work on the south front. 'T'o such a strait was 
Wren reduced that until a few years ago the 
central part of the south front was in cement. 
Now it is Portland, as originally intended. 
Apart from its durability, Wren no doubt 
appreciated Portland stone on account of its 
weathering to a delightful silver grey, con- 
trasting admirably with the red brick. ‘That 
he regarded colour effects is evinced by the 
bricks and slates’ he made use of. You will 
notice the difference in tint obtained by the 
dark red bricks in the base or lower story of 
the building and the bright colour of the 
«“ ybbers ” above. 


On THE Souru FRontT 


there is a slight difference in the colour of the 
lower bricks. Whether this arises from the 
“weathering ” on this side, or is the result of 
another kind of brick used, 1am not certain. 
The lower brickwork runs nine courses to 2ft., 
and the gauged and rubkel work above 
measures nine courses to lft. llin., so the 
difference is slight. I do not know who 
invented “gauged” brickwork, but if Wren 
did not do so, it certainly cannot have been 
introduced much earlier, The work at Hampton 
Court may be said to be after the Dutch 
manner, partly in compliment to Dutch 
William and partly it may be by his influence. 
It is lighter and less severe in treatment 
than many of Wren’s other works, though 
without any loss of dignity or of monumental 
effect. Through it all, however, he has 
retained the English tradition. - Whatever 
he assimilated he beautified. If there was 
any alloy, the gold predominated, and the 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ed 


nglish stamp was upon the whole, Mr. 
Maule, to whom I am much indebted for 
information, and who has kindly lent me the 
beautiful drawings and studies he has made of 
Hampton Court (they are doubtless known to 
you, but I commend them again to your 
notice for excellence of draughtsmanship and 
accuracy), has pointed out a curious, and to 
me unaccountable, : 
DifFERENCE ON THE East FRONT. 
On the south-east angle there are twelve ston® 
quoins, and only eleven on the north- east 
corner. You will see this on Wren’s origina 
elevation, so it would appear to be intentional 
There are other variations ; one notable one I 
must mention. The width of the windows 
does not always correspond on the outside and 
on the inside, as you will find in the rooms at 
the south-east corner. ‘They are divided into 
four divisions by sash-bars, but inside there 
are only three divisions. Here Wren sought 
to reconcile the need for uniformity in the 
exterior with that for proportion in the interior. 
He could have sacrificed the latter, as the 
spacing of the windows shows, but then if you 
stand and look at the proportion of window to 
wall space, the relative scale of one to the 
other, which is too much neglected nowadays, 
you will readily admit at what a sacrifice this 
must have been. Such an expedient would not 
be permitted now, and I have not the heart to 
find any fault with Wren, especially as it 
teaches us a most valuable lesson, Again, 
with regard to 


THe CrrcuLAR WINDOWS 
> 


a beautiful feature (which we are always try- 
ing to reproduce). They were designed for 
the upper part of the large galleries and 
rooms, and how finely they come in the guard 
room (the first to be completed) we at once 
admit, but in other places these windows form 
the light to the entresol rooms, and some are 
blanks. Though the purpose is not manifest 
on the exterior, it is legitimate, and the way 
the architrave to the circular windows is 
managed in these rooms is excellent. Mr. 


Law severely criticises the pediment on the. 


east front as being more or less a sham; but 
his opinion as to what Wren should have done 
I do not think will commend itself to an archi- 
tect. He considers the pediment should rise 
above the balustrade, and stand out with only 
the sky as a background! No; Wren was 
quite right, and I might cite numerous good 
examples of this decorative treatment of the 
pediment ; but I must pass on and talk of the 
carving on these two fronts.. That in the 
pediment is by Caius Gabriel Cibber, and 
represents “The Triumph of Hercules over 
Envy.’ Mr. Law is my authority for attri- 
buting to him 
Tue Coats or ARMS 

supported by cupids. The master carver was 
Grinling Gibbons, but he was not a figure 
sculptor, so that this may account for the 
work by Cibber. Grinling Gibbons is 
responsible for the rest of the carving, though 
William Emmett did some of it. Gibbons was 
excellent as a wood carver, but these heads 
and keystones on the arches of the ground 
floor windows in stone are so undercut, 
especially those with the initials of William 
and Mary in monogram, that most of the 
latter, at least, have had to be recarved— 
and, what is somewhat unusual, they have 
been quite as well done as the original. 
Beautiful as they are, however, the material 
has not been recognised, but has been treated 
as wood. The beautifully carved lintels and cills 
projecting over the entrance of the east front 
are in marble, and are carved on the underside, 
There were originally metal figures above the 
columns on the south front, ~ but these were 
removed to Windsor by George IV. Lately 
two figures have been sent fiom Windsor by 
the Queen, to occupy what is said to have been 
their old position against the central piers on 
the south front. The stone pedestals are 
there, and the figures appear to fit them. 
They represent Hercules and Mars. These 
figures are found reproduced on a small scale 
as supporting the firedogs in one of the fire- 
placés of the State apartments. Mr. Law has 
brought to light the important fact, viz., that 
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the ironwork at Hampton Court was designed 
by Jean Tijou, a Frenchman. It was carried 
out in England, and Huntingdon Shaw, who 
has hitherto enjoyed the sole credit, most pro- 
bably worked on it. I must now rush through 
Somer oF THE Rooms OF THE PALACE, 
entering by the King’s staircase. 
and ceiling of the staircase were decorated by 
Verrio, in the manner he had made fashionable. 
How far Wren was responsible we cannot say. 
Verrio was the master painter, and did what 
he pleased. Passing through the King’s 
Guard Chamber, we can only stop to noticethe 
carved architraves and beautiful panelling in 
Norway oak, with garlands in limewood by 
Gibbons, and the large panels of excellent 
“detail and proportions, which are character- 
istics of Wren’s work. ‘The chimney-pieces 
have bold and varying architraves to the 
fireplaces. The King’s rooms, which occupy 
the south block, lead one. into the other. 
At the back of these, and looking into the 
Fountain Court is the King’s Gallery or Great 
Council Chamber. This gallery, which has, 
therefore, a north light, was specially arranged 
for the cartoons of Raphael. It is 117ft. by 
24ft., and 28ft. high. For some reason, the 
circles which we see in the Court, and which 
correspond to the circular windows in the 
south and east fronts, are blanks. The light, 
therefore, is not so good as it might have been 
if they were windows. At present this gallery 
is spoilt, and its fair proportions hidden by 
a number of projecting screens on which are 
exhibited small pictures. The Queen’s apart- 
ments are on the eastern side, which is the 
principal front, Queen Mary’s writing closet 
being at the corner, and adjoining the King’s 
writing closet. Next to it is the Queen’s 
Gallery. This is 


A Fint Room Hune with Tapestry, 


which looks remarkably clean and new. With 
regard to this tapestry I should like to record 
the fact that this was discovered thirty-five 
years ago by the present courteous superin- 
tendent at Hampton Court,. Mr. W. H. 
Pleasants. A ‘picture having been removed, 
a defect in the woodwork behind made it 
apparent that some material was at the back 
like tapestry. Mr. Pleasants reported his 
suspicion to Lord Mount Temple, who at once 
sent word that he would make an inspection 
of the Palace, and that some of the woodwork 
was to be removed. Being an admirer of 
tapestry he was delighted to find that Mr. 
Pleasants’ suspicions were confirmed. The 
woodwork was removed, and although dust 
and cobwebs abounded, and the huge and 
notable Hampton Court spiders marched out, 
the tapestry was in good order and, after a 
good brushing, it looks now as fresh as ever. I 
am under the impression that it must have been 
covered up by Queen Caroline in 1735, for 
in Hervey’s memoirs it is stated that she 
(the Queen) was very fond of pictures and 
brought a number from Kensington Palace. 
However that may be, we are indebted to Mr. 
Pleasants for a sight of the tapestry which was 
put up by George I. The private rooms are 
interesting. The private chapel being without 
external windows is lighted by a pretty dome. 
The Queen’s bath adjoining is well known to 
most. The public dining-rooms, the Queen’s 
private rooms in the rear, and the Presence 
Chamber “nd Guard Chamber were only 
finished in the reign of George IT. 


Tue DeTAins or THE LARe@E Rooms 
are rather coarse, and lacking the refinement 
which is to be found in Wren’s work. I was 
under the impression that Hawksmoor had 
s mething to do with this work, but.Mr. Law 
demonstrates that it is the work of Kent. 
K nt did not always succeed so well as he did 
at the Horse Guards, and here, though there 
are fine features, especially in the Queen’s 
Guard Chamber, there is a striving after 
“bigness” which is assertive. The chimney- 
piece, with the Yeoman of the Guard as 
consoles, is ludicrous and quite out of scale ; 
it is a bad piece of work and- fails to impress 
the beholder. Passing through this room, we 
come out on to the Queen’s Great Staircase. 
In the absence of drawings, there is little to 
be said beyond that it is rather larger than 
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the King’s Staircase. The windows in the 
Kitchen Court make it look lighter. The iron- 
work is good, and the way the risers are 
managed in profile is worth noting. From the 
landing to the right and left are the narrow 
galleries leading from the King’s and Queen’s 
apartments. That known as the Communica- 
tion Gallery, on the west side of Fountain 
Court, was completed by Wren in 1699, 
Tur GALLERY ON THE NorTH 
of the staircase is now known as the haunted 
gallery, but that, as Rudyard Kipling would 
say, is another story. The gallery leads into 
the Great Watching Chamber, and Henry 
VIIL’s Presence Chamber, finished in 1506. 
The Watching Chamber or Guard Room was 
an unusually large apartment, with a long 
bow window, plaster ceiling, and tapestry 
walls. The gallery also led to the Chapel, or 
rather the Royal pew. “If we draw a centre 
line through the Chapel, pew, and Great Hall 
we can see that they have been planned in 
relation to each other. Unless Henry VIII. 
destroyed Wolsey’s Chapel, &c., as well as the 
Great Hall, this is additional evidence that 
the Hall was not enlarged by him. The 
Chapel was refitted and altered by Wren, and 
its carving by Gibbons and inlaid wood reredos 
reminds us of Trinity Chapel, Oxford. ‘The 
staircase to the Royal pew from the ground 
floor is spacious and good in detail.» The view 
of the ceiling and, the whole Chapel from the 
Royal pew is very striking. I cannot refer to 
any of the other rooms in the Palace, as they 
are but little known to me, but I may just 
draw attention to the kitchens, which are well 
worth a visit. 
THe Great KrrcHEeNn 
contains the utensils and the cooking 
appliances, which look as though they had 
been undisturbed since the cook last used 
them. Notice the double arches over the 
chimney openings, the single keystone serving 
for the relieving arch as well as the stone 
arch under with its joggle joints. I have but 
touched the fringe of the subject, but I hope 
I have said just enough to kindle the desire to 
know more about these interesting buildings. 
In Hampton Court the student has a great 
store-house of architectural treasures, I have 
only had time to speak of the buildings in a 
cursory manner, but let meadvise you to make 
separate studies of the chimney-pieces, the 
fire-backs, and fire-dogs, the old furniture, 
consisting of bedsteads, chairs, curtains, and 
needlework, old card tables, and a perfect 
collection of silvered looking-glasses and old 
china. Then there is the ironwork, wrought 
and cast, which isa subject worthy~of special 
notice. And, further, there is one matter 
about which I had hoped to say something, 
viz., the Gardens. These, with their enclosing 
walls, piers, gates, steps, and terraces, might 
form the subjects of many papers. All these 
treasures are so accessible, and sketching 
orders so easily obtained, that Hampton Court 
should long remain 
A Prouiric Ming-To THE STUDENT. 
Those who have charge of the building, with 
the attendants of all ranks, are the most 
courteous and obliging you could find. I 
must publicly thank Sir John Taylor for his 
great kindness in lending us. the valuable 
plans, which even if not the actual work of Sir 
C. Wren himself, were those from which he 
worked, and on which he has sketched. Also 
for the elevations, which seem to be his 
original drawings, and which the Secretary, 
the’ Hon. Reginald Brett, kindly consented to 
have removed from his room for our in- 
spection. I have already spoken of my 
indebtedness to Mr. Law, and though I do not 
agree with his architectural criticisms, the in- 
formation and facts he has collected together 
makes his “ History of Hampton Court” most 
valuable to the architect. I may say, for the 
information of those who cannot afford the 
larger work, that he has just published a 
handy and very complete condensed edition, 
which every student should possess. Mr. 
Maule’s beautiful drawings I must again refer 
to. There is a good plam of the later buildings 
and the southern garden, and many details for 
which I am indebted to him. 


(To be continued.) 


SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


STUDENTS’ PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 


TION RESULTS. 


()* the candidates who presented themselves 

at the preliminary examination of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, held concurrently in 
London, Manchester, and Dublin, on the 19th 
and 20th ultimo, the following satisfied the- 
examiners :— 


Rowland William Alderson, Royal Agricul- ~ 


tural College, Cirencester ; Fred Tregarthen 
Allen,6, Lawn Villas, Wisteria Road, Lewisham, 
S.E.; Charles Edward Amoore, 58, Gresham 
Road, Brixton, §.W.; Algernon Lawrence 


Berry, 1, Spencer Road, South Croydon, Surrey; - 


Ernest Witton Booth, The Grove, Ilkley, 
Yorkshire ; Cecil Gustav Bradley, 103, Tetten- 
hall Road, Wolverhampton; Thomas Brent, 
Fairlight, Shrewsbury Lane, Shooters Hill, 
Kent; Hubert Brooker, Elinbank, Steyning, 
Sussex; Eustace Montague Browne, Court 
House, Kingsthorpe, nr. Northampton ; George 
Joseph Bruzaud, The Vicarage, Addlestone, 


Surrey ; Alfred Eustace Buckley, South Field, 


Halifax, Yorkshire; William Burman, Kiveton 


Park, near Sheffield; Thomas Lingfield Caton 


82, Acre Lane, Brixton, 8.W.; Charles Vyvyan 
Chilwell, 6, Weymouth Street, W.; Robert 
Cobb; Mockbeggar, Higham, Rochester ; 


Arthur George Steuart Cooke, Ashbourne, _ A 


Derbyshire ; George Frederick Cotching, West 
Lodge, Horsham, Sussex; Adolph Heinrich 


Dallschaft, 21, Drayton Park, Highbury, N.; — - 


Thomas Dann, Gwynant, Overcliffe, Gravesend, 


Kent; William John Dixson, Codicote Vicar- a 


age, Welwyn, Herts; Cyril Henry Donne, 
Leek Wootton, Warwick; John Wilfrid Earle, 
Allerton Tower, Woolton, Lancashire ; Charles 


William Eastwood, 38, Yorkersgate, Malton, 5 


Yorks; Charles John Elgar, Crockshard, 
Wingham, Kent; Henry Etlinger, care of 
Mr. J. 8S. Kineaid, 7, Leinster 


Street, 


Dublin; Frederic Fletcher, Myddelton Lodge, ~ 


Whetstone, N.; Walter Foster, Armaside, 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex; William Fox, 
15; Holdenhurst Road, 
Hants; Cecil George French, 6, Bedford 
Terrace, Bedford Road, Hast. Finchley, N.; 
Kenneth Greme Gairdner, 24, West Hill, 
Highgate, N.; Allen Gimson, 382, Fitzroy 
Square, W. ; Edward Brougham Glasier, Edge- 
combe Hall, Wimbledon Park, 8.W.; James 
Caulfeild Goff, The Agricultural College, . 
Aspatria, Carlisle; Frederic Allen Sturge 
Goodbody, 35, Paradise Street, Birmingham ; 


Alfred Goodman, 4, Clapton Common, N.E.; - 
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Ronald George Gurney, Brook Street, Ayles- ~ 
bury, Bucks ; Clement Arthur Hall, 36, Gordon ~~ 


Place, Kensington, W.; Graham 
66, Cannon Street, E.C.; 
Harrison, Caerhowel, 
Ernest Harrison, ‘‘ Westbrook,’ Bolton- 
le-Sands, near Carnforth, Lancashire ; 
Sydney William Hider, 80, Upper Tollington 


Harding, 
Cecil 


Park, N. ; Erie Cecil Hill-Whitson, 14, Agnew 


Street, Lytham, Lanes. ; Joseph Henry Hinch- a 


Pryce | 
Montgomeryshire ; 


cliff, 13, Brudenell Avenue, Hyde Park, Leeds; 4 


Michael 


Anselm Hindmarsh, Cray View, 


Alnwick, Northumberland; Robert Thomas 


Hodge, Kelvin, Cottenham Park, Wimbledon 
Surrey; Charles James Hudson, Armley 
House, Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire; Alfred 


Colin Hughes, 393, Moseley Road, Birming- ~ 


ham; Harry Hunt, 71, Parliament Hill, N.W. 
Percival Hurlbutt, The College of Agriculture 
Downton, Wilts. ; Cecil Walter Ingram, 2, St 
Andrew’s Place, Lewes, Sussex; Frederic 


Johnson, London House, High Street, Erith, © 
Kent; *Arthur Bayly Jones, 6, Hatherley © 


Road, Kew Gardens, Surrey ; Herbert Davies” 
Kelleway, 24, Bateman Street, Cambridge @ 
Philip Reginald Kemp, care of Mr, G. By” 


Gregson, 11, Chapel Street, Preston, Lanes. 5 


Frederick Charles Knibb, 34, Honeywell Road, © 


2 


Wandsworth Common, $.W.; Harry Lisney, © 
11, Sydenham Road, Sydenham, 8.K.; Charles = 


Living, Jun., 125, Broadway, Plaistow, E, 
Philip John May, 


Die 


25, Compton Avenue,” 


Brighton, Sussex ; Thomas James Mercer, 15, = 


Warwick Row, Coventry, Warwickshire; Her-— 


bert Arthur Mitchell, 105, Western. Road, 
Brighton, Sussex; Charles Evelyn John Mon- 


* Passed at Head of List 
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son, The Avenue, London Road, Newark-on- 
Trent ; Charles Perey Moss, 58, Ashley Road, 
Crouch Hill, N.; Alfred Edward Oaten, Glen- 
thorpe, Fairfield Road, Montpelier, Bristol ; 
Hugh Earl Perks, 2, St. Paul’s Square, Bed- 
ford; George Louis Pottier, 2, St. George’s 
Villas, Whipp’s Cross, Walthamstow, N.E.; 
Charles Edward Rawlins, 18, Grove Park, 
Liverpool ; Harold Thomas Richardson, %2, 
Southbrook Road, Lee, 8.E.; Henry Hubert 
Riddle, 139, Trinity Road, Tooting, 8.W. ; 
Gilbert Charles Rowe, Beechwood, Langley 
Park Road, Sutton; Willoughby John Shaw, 


The Yorkshire College, Leeds; Leighton 
Edward Shone, Woodhouses, Whitchurch, 


Salop ; John Henry Simpson, Middleton Stoney, 
Bicester, Oxon; Walter John Slipper, 16, 
Duke’s Street, Chelmsford, Essex ; Cyril Herbert 
Smith, Buckhill, Calne, Wilts; Quentin 
Cullen Smith, 7, Grosvenor Gardens, Muswell 
Hill, N.; Harold Soper, 43, Buckingham 
Place, Brighton; Frank Ewart Spalding, 
3, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N.W.; 
Perey Abel Stanley, Newton Road, Burton- 
on-Trent, Staffordshire; Frank Edward 
Strudwick, 41, Park Road, Bromley, Kent ; 
Gerald Drysdale Sweetman, Windsor House, 
13, St. Thomas’ Street, Ryde, Isle of Wight ; 
Henry John Tilley, Barnhouse, Watlington, 
Oxon ; John Reginald Tonson-Rye, The Agri- 
cultural College, Aspatria, Carlisle; Ernest 
Davey Tredinnick, Penln House, Craven Arms, 
Shropshire; Jabez Tennyson Turner, 108, 
Greenwood Road, Dalston, N.E.; Robert Par- 
sons Vale, Church House, Hartlebury, near 
Kidderminster ; Clement Harwood Vince, The 
Tower House, Halton, near Lancaster; Gerald 
Douglas Wadham, Millwood, Dalton-in-Fur- 
ness, Lancashire; Gilbert Russell Walker, The 
Chestnuts, Long Ashton, Somerset; Leon 
Maitland Walton, Ingleside, Mannor Way, 
Bexley, Kent ; William Henry James Weston, 
Gloucester House, Ashford, Middlesex ; Francis 
West Wheeler, 189, Fulham Road, S.W.; 
Lancelot Elce Wilson, 47, Monks Road, Lin- 
coln;. Walter Alfred Wiltshire, Fairfield, 
Reigate, Surrey ; Leonard Wragg, Loxley, near 
Sheffield ; Kenneth James Young, 167, Brixton 
Road, S.W. 
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_ Tue Stockport Town Council has decided to 
take a poll of the ratepayers on a proposal to 
erect a town hall ata cost of £60,000. 

THe Governors of the Bridlington Grammar 
School have accepted tenders for the erection 
of a school at a cost of £10,000. 

THe tender of Messrs. Walker and Co., of 
Keighley, for the sewerage of Morton, amount- 
ing to £4141 6s., has been accepted. 

Puans of twenty-nine dwelling-houses, of 
the total value of £25,500, have been lodged 
with the Town Council of Aberdeen by Mr, 
William Ruxton, architect. 

THE Brighouse School Board has instructed 
Mr. B. Stocks, architect, Huddersfield, to pre- 
pare plans for teachers’ rooms at the Common 
and Longroyd Schools. 

Tue Local Government Board has held an 
inquiry at Leicester with respect to the appli- 
cation of the Council for the Board’s sanction 
to a loan of £54,000 for the proposed new 
isolation hospital at Gilroes. 

Tue Macclesfield Town Council has decided 
upon the erection of a new technical school. 
The total cost will be about £6000. Mr. James 
Stevens, of Manchester and Macclesfield, isthe 
architect. 
~ ‘Tue Norwich Town Council has declined for 
the present to sanction the expenditure of 
#7000 which the Sanitary Committee recom- 
mended should be spent in doubling the 
accommodation of the Isolation Hospital. 

__ Aw inquiry has been held at Devonport into 
the application of the Town Council, who seek 
to acquire alleged unhealthy areasin James and 
Ordnance Streets, and to erect thereon work- 
men’s dwellings, at a cost of about £45,000. 

Tue Birkenhead Town Council has approved 
of plans for the erection of salt water baths at 

_ the north end of the town. The buildings will 
cost £10,000, and the pumps and filtering appa- 

; ratus £3000, The plans include two swimming 
baths — one 75ft. by 30ft., and the other 
63ft. by 24ft.—nineteen slipper baths, offices, 
laundries, &c. 
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Professional Items. 


Briguton.—The Sanitary Committee of the 
Brighton Town Council have issued a detailed 
report on the subject of the working-class 
dwellings proposed to be erected. The 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor (Myr. F. J. C. 
May) has gone into the subject, and submitted 
to the Committee full particulars of five 
different designs, with statements of cost in 
each case, based first, on the borrowing of the 
money for thirty years, and, secondly, on a 
forty years’ repayment scheme. The com- 
mittee have decided in favour of design B1 for 
Lewes Road, and design C for Elm Grove. In 
observations on the selected designs, and the 
cost, the Surveyor says: “The plans show the 
houses to be erected in blocks of six each. 
This arrangement enables the whole of the 
drains to be kept outside the houses, but they 
may also be erected in terraces. These 
houses have 14ft. frontages. The fronts 
of the houses are intended to be built 
with picked stock bricks, with red kiln 
brick dressings. The backs to be rendered 
with Portland cement. The roofs to be slated. 
The land in St, Helen’s Road, being con- 
siderably below the level of the roadway, it is 
proposed to form forecourts or slopes, 15ft. in 
width, with steps leading down to the houses. 
This will avoid basements. The greater 
number of the houses on the Lewes Road site 
will be level with the roadway, the remainder 
a little below. ‘These houses to have 6ft. fore- 
courts, The gradients of the land upon both 
sites have caused the cost of forming the roads 
to be somewhat heavy, added to which the 
Elm Grove site is rendered more so by the 
cross roadways, which the Council has under- 
taken to form. The cost of forming and 
metalling the roadway, laying in main sewers, 
laying pavements, &c., for the Lewes Road 
site, including the half of Coombe Road, will 
be £499, The cost of forming and metalling 
the roadway, laying in main sewers, laying 
pavements, &c., for the Elm Grove site, includ- 
ing cross roadways, will be £558, In order 
to keep the cost as low as possible, the houses 
have been designed smaller than could have 
been wished, but I may here add that I find 
it impossible to build substantial houses, in- 
cluding the cost of formation of roads, 
sewerage, &c., for the sum proposed, viz., £175 
per house.” The cost of Bl houses will be 
about £197 each, with £18 added for roadway, 
sewerg, &c., making each £215. Design C 
houses will cost £192, with £18 added for 
roadway, sewer, «c. 

By the demolition of the King’s Head, West- 
street, one of the oldest public-houses in 
Brighton has been removed. It is difficult to 
say exactly how old it was, but there is little 
doubt that a hostelry of some kind has existed 
on the site for about three hundred years. 
There is a tradition that Charles II. slept in 
the house the night before his flight to France. 
Until the demolition of the old house was 
commenced visitors were shown the room in 
which King Charles was supposed to have 
slept, and had their attention drawn to the 
very peculiar beam across the floor. Though 
it had naturally undergone considerable struc- 
tural alteration, much that formed part of the 
original building had been preserved to the 
last. Now the construction of a modern 
hotel to take its place will very shortly be 
commenced. 


CotcHsstTeR. — The Town Council, at a 
meeting recently, considered the report of 
the New Town Hall Committee, who reported 
that they had had a communication from Mr, 
J. Belcher, the architect of the premiated de- 
sign for the building, stating that he, by 
omitting the mezzanine floor, had in amended 
plans brought the floor of the Moot Hall 10ft. 
nearer the ground, and a gallery had been 
arranged for in the Moot Hall to accommodate 
sixty additional people. He had been accord- 
ingly obliged to re-arrange the departments, 
but had provided for a chief constable’s room 
looking in three directions, Three additional 
police-cells had been arranged for, extra 
accommodation for the Free Library stores, 
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and a lift giving easy access to the surveyor’s 
offices. The main features of the building 
would remain unchanged. The upper part of 
the tower had been altered in design. At’ the 
four corners now would be figures represent- 
ing Engineering and Commerce, Agriculture, 
the River Fishery, and Military Defence. 
Crowning the whole thé figure of the Empress 
Helena, whose figure is represented on the 
various ancient seals of the borough, and on 
its earliest preserved charter. The Committee 
recommended that these amended plans be 
adopted, and that Mr. Belcher be appointed 
architect on the terms arranged at the time 
of the competition for plans; also that Mr. 
Belcher prepare the requisite plans for sub- 
mission to the Local Government Board and 
the Home Office, and that the Town Clerk take 
steps for proceeding with the application to 
borrow, and obtaining the sanction of the 
Home Office to the plans as far as they affect 
the police station and cells. The report 
was confirmed by the Council, 


Dunvrzt.—The governors of the Dundee 
Royal Lunatic Asylum have adopted a scheme 
for a new asylum for private patients. The 
new building is for seventy patients. It is to 
be erected on the ground belonging to the 
asylum at Westgreen, and will be entirely 
separated from the present structure. It will 
form two blocks, partly of three and partly of 
four stories, and these will contain single 
rooms, dormitories, and day-rooms to accom- 
modate thirty-five men and thirty-five women. 
In a central space between the two blocks, 
and connecting them by what are known as 
day dormitories, will be the administrative 
department, consisting of a kitchen and 
necessary adjuncts, matron’s and servants’ 
rooms, a common dining-room, and an entrance. 
This entrance will be used at times as a 
recreation room. Open fires will be placed in 
the apartments, and there. will also be pipes 
fitted up throughout the whole building for 
heating with steam. The arrangements 
generally are to be of the most approved kind, 
while the style of Architecture will be early 
Scottish baronial. The building will be of 
local stone, with redstone dressings. The 
estimated cost is £18,800. The architect is 
Mr. T. 8. Robertson. 

Extensions are to be carried out at St. 
Mary Magdalene’s Episcopal Church. The 
new buildings wil! occupy a site situated in 
Hawkhill and Well Road, and extending to 
63 poles. They comprise church halls and 
rectory. ‘The rectory has on the ground floor 
parish room, dining-room, kitchen, laundry, 
lavatory, and offices ; on the first floor, drawing- 
room and study, and on the second and third 
floors, adequate bedroom accommodation. 
Immediately behind the house, on the ground 
floor, is a hall 50ft. by 34ft. and 13ft. high, 
capable of seating over 300 persons. Adjoin- 
ing this will be a gymnasium. 50ft. long by 
15ft. wide and 17ft. high. The entrance to 
these smaller halls will be at the north side of 
the rectory. The large hall, capable of seating 
over 1000 persons, is on the first floor. The 
dimensions are 70ft. by 50ft. The height of 
the ceiling is 35ft., and 20ft. to the wall plate 
on either side, with an open timber roof. On 
three sides of the hall are galleries 10ft. wide, 
having four rows of seats. Over the platform 
is a gallery 5ft. wide, on which an organ may 
be placed. Access is obtained to the large hall 
by two wide staircases entering from Well 
Road, and terminating in an ample landing 
from which two staircases communicate with 
the galleries. For emergency exits the private 
stairease and a specially provided exterior 
staircase on the south side will be available. 
It is estimated that the cost of the halls (with- 
out site and exclusive of rectory) will be about 
£3500, The: Rev. Edward Sugden, Coupar 
Angus, designed the buildings in conjunction 
with Mr. Robert Blackadder, C.K. 


EpinpurGH.—Operations are in progress for 
the reconstruction of the north-west corners 
of the Royal Institution buildings at the foot 
of the Mound. It appears that the piles on 
which the building stands have given way to 
some extent at this part, and have thrown the 
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projecting corner, with its Ionic capitals and 
architrave, about 3in. off the straight. The 
wall was also cracked. The whole of the 
corner will be*taken down to the foundations, 
the piles renewed, and the portion affected 
reared anew upon a more solid foundation. 
The north-east corner is also affected, but only 
to a slight extent, and the same drastic 
measures will not have to be taken in regard 
to it. The work, which is of a very delicate 
nature, is being carried out under the super- 
vision of Dr. Rowand Anderson, the architect 
to the Board of Manufactures. 


Guascow.—A few days since a number 
of the students attending Mr. Dobson’s 
High School building construction classes 
visited the new baths at Maryhill, Glasgow, 
and were shown over the buildings by Mr. 
Wm. Sharp, as sistant to Mr. A. B. McDonald, 
the city engineer and architect for the 
structure. The building is situated at the 
junction of Hutchison Street and Gairbraid 
Avenue, and adjoins the Burgh Buildings ; 
the frontage to the former street being 119ft., 
and to Gairbraid Avenue 117ft. On entering 
from Hutchison Street there is a large 
swimming pond (75ft. by 35ft.), with a gallery 
for spectators running round three sides, 
underneath the seating being accommodation 
for eighty-two dressing-boxes. There are 
also shower and foot-baths provided here, and 
committee-room. From the adjoining entrance 
access is gained to the men’s section of the 
baths. Here are situated eighteen first-class 
baths and twelve second class, with lavatory 
accommodation. 'The washing house entrance 
leads to hot baths for women, and a private 
wash-house for towels used on the premises. 
Entering the public washing house ample 
space has been provided for thirty-six washing 
stalls and three hydro extractors. 'The boiler- 
house is placed outside the main building 
leading from Wyndford Street. ~- The style of 
Architecture is very ornate, being a treatment 
of Englich Renaissance, and built of stone, has 
a handsome appearance. 


MorecamBr.—The contract for St. Barnabas 
Church has been let to Mr. John Edmondson, 
of Morecambe, and the first portion of the 
work, which is to cost £3512, is to be started 
very shortly. This portion includes the erec- 
tion of three bays of the nave, the chancel, 
and the north aisle, and it is expected that 
the building will be ready for consecration in 
May, 1899. Towards the amount required. to 
complete the first portion £2818 has already 
been promised or subscribed, so there is about 
£700 to raise yet. To complete the church 
two more bays of the nave, the south aisle, 
and the tower will have to be built, but this 
portion will not be proceeded with at present. 
The architects are Messrs. Austin and Paley, 
of Lancaster. ‘This church is designed in the 
transitional style from Decorated to Perpen- 
dicular Gothic, and when completed will con- 
sist on plan of a nave of five bays, 72ft. 6in. 
long by 24ft. wide, chancel 35ft. by 24ft., both 
nave and chancel being same height, 43ft. to 
ridge ; north and south aisles 18ft. and 11ft. 
wide, chapel 29ft. by 15ft. on north side, opening 
into chancel by two arches, and having a 
porch as entrance, and organ transept on 
south side. The vestries will be at the east 
end with separate porch. At the west end 
will be a tower 20ft. square externally rising 
96ft. to parapet, with porches on north and 
south sides of same, entering the church 
through the tower arch 32ft. high to apex. 
The church will be lighted by five four-light 
traceried windows in aisles, east window of six 
lights, and west window of three lights. 'The 
materials of construction are—for walls, rubble 
of Heysham stone, with external dressings of 
Darley Dale stone; for internal facings and 
dressings, flecked red Runcorn stone. ‘The 
roofs and seats will be of pitch pine; chancel 
stalls, altar rails, and table, of oak. A1l roofs 
(except aisles and tower, which will be 
leaded) will be covered with Ruabon red 
tiles, The portion to- be built at present 
consists of the chancel and heating chamber, 
three bays of the nave,and north aisle. 


Under Discussion 


THE WINTER SESSION. 


« PROPORTION.” 


Mr. Hugh Stannus, of the Royal College of 


Art, lectured on ‘ Proportion” before the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors 
at the last meeting. He mentioned and 
explained, by means of illustrations and 
numerous sketches on the blackboard, the 
various theories of proportion—arithmetical, 
geometrical, harmonic, triangular, constant, 
difference, etc.—as applied to Architecture and 
other arts, showing that each contained some 
truth, but not the whole truth on the subject. 
He demonstrated that the quality of propor- 
tion subsisting in Art is not positive, but 
negative, and that objects which are not in bad 
proportion are in good proportion, within 
certain defined limits, in varying degrees ; and 
he further showed the application of this 
theory (his own, which he had evolved after 
testing and finding the others to be inadequate) 
to various objects of three dimensions. 


BRISTOL BUILDERS. 


The annual banquet of the Bristol Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the Royal 
Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. August 
Krauss.—Professor Ryan, proposing “ The 
National Association of Master Builders of 
Great Britain,’ said Bristol was not so 
black as it was painted. There was not an 
old house but a thousand memories clustered 
about it. These old walls told them of a race 
of builders in that city who did their work 
honestly and well—Mr. J. E. Turner re- 
sponded.—Mr. Krauss also spoke to the toast, 
and said he regretted that their form of con- 
tracts was not all that they could wish, and 
he trusted that a new form of contract might 
be adopted which should give more satisfac- 
tion to all parties than that in existence. 
This would save much unpleasantness between 
architects and builders—Mr. E. G. Clarke 
proposed “The West of England and South 
Wales Master Builders’ Federation.”—Mr. 
Krauss responded.—_Mr. J. C. Godwin sub- 
mitted “The Architects, Engineers, and Sur- 


veyors,’ and Mr. Frank Wills and Major - 


Bruce Vaughan (Cardiff) responded to the 
toast. g 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The fifth meeting of the session was held at 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, Mr. Thos. Blashill, 
(hon. treasurer) in the chair. Mrs. Collier 
exhibited two prints from engravings on 
copper, by Albert Glackendar, of playing cards 
used in the seventeenth century, the cards 
being the eight and ten of swords. The Rev. 
H. J. Dukinfield Astley, hon. sec., exhibited 
several arrow heads and early flint implements 
found in Norfolk; also a good example of a 
farthing of the Irish money of Charles I. Mr. 
J. Chalkley Gould read a very interesting 
paper upon “A Novel M.S. of the time of 
James II.” The paper was illustrated by a fine 
engraving of the naval engagement off Cape 
la Hague from a painting by B. West, showing 
very correctly the type of ship of the period, 
also by an original pen-and-ink drawing of the 
stern and quarter of a man of war by “ Della 
Bella,” a Florentine artist, born in 1610 and 


died in 1614, contributed by Mr, Patrick, hon.. 


sec. Two original letters of Pepys to Sir 
Richard Rooth, dated 1678-9, and a facsimile 
of the illustration of the Dutch Fleet in the 
Medway and Thames, taken from the Hill of 
Gillingham by Evelyn, the original of which 
is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, were also 
exhibited. 


MASTER BUILDERS AT NOTTINGHAM. 


The annual dinner of the Nottingham 
Master Builders’ Association took place at the 
Albert Hotel, Derby Road. Mr. J. Wright 
occupied the chair, and Mr. W. Edgar the 


vice-chair.—Mr, J. Woodsend submitted “The 


Mayor and Corporation of Nottingham.” He — 
said, as an association of builders they-appre- — 
ciated all the good work that the Corporation — 
did. They knew very well that their city had — 
few to compare with it in respect of its well- — 
kept streets and all those things which went to 
make the pleasure of living in an up-to-date — 
city like theirs.—Mr. A. Pyatt responded. He 
said if a somewhat more adventurous policy — 
had been adopted by Nottingham some years © 
ago, it would have saved expense now. A few ~ 
months ago the Council passed a resolution to 
put down a new sewer on the Gregory Boule- — 
vard, to cost £25,000. If their predecessors 
had had the pluck to make the boulevard and ~ 
the sewer at the same time, they would have ~ 
been saved money at the present time. As to — 
the question of a new town hall, the spending 
of a quarter of a million required a good 
deal of consideration. They were all — 
somewhat ashamed of the present build-— 
ing that stood in the Market Place, but a new ~ 
one would come in good time.—The Chairman ~ 
next proposed “ Success to the Master Builders’ 
Association.” He congratulated the members — 
upon the activity of the past year. Another ~ 
source of congratulation was the fact that they 
had had very little trouble with the workmen. 
Last year they announced that they had re- — 
constructed the Master Builders’ Association, — 
by which a committee representing every trade | 
undertook the matters relating to the different — 
sections. A very voluminous report prepared — 
by Mr. Hodson, their energetic secretary, re-_ 
counted the work done by those various — 
committees, upon which they had to congratu- — 
late themselves.—Mr. Henry Vickers and Mr. | 
Frank Hodson responded. 


GOTHIC v. RENAISSANCE. 


Mr. Basil Champneys read a paper to a _ 
recent meeting of the Manchester Society of — 
Architects, taking as his subject “A Compari- 
son of the Claims of the Gothic and Renais- — 
sauce Styles.” He described the chaotic con- 
dition in which Architecture was left at the 
end of the last century, and some of the — 
(phemeral phases which followed the lapse of — 
tradition. He said the main currents of archi- ~ 
tectural revival had been on two lines, Gothic — 
and Renaissanée, and he traced in some detail — 
the mode of development which each of these 
rival styles underwent. A considerable propor- 
tion of the architectural enterprise of the last ¥ 
thirty years had been devoted to a combina- 
tion of the elements of the two styles, either 
by a reversion to one or other of the many — 
types of transitional style developed in the — 
past or by deliberately combining anew ideas — 
and features natural to both. He was far from _ 
saying that the hopes of the future might not | 
be bound up in some such compromise, but_up— 
to the present time it seemed to him that 
efforts of this kind had been too incoherent — 
and too scattered to make any considerable 
permanent impression. The main object of 
his paper was to break a lance in vindication 
of the Gothic—a great style of Architecture — 
which, after holding the field for some con- 
siderable time, showed signs of passing out of 
fashion. In that style more than any other 
were perfectly displayed principles which must 
be obeyed in any style which claimed to fulfil 
the highest conditions of architectural effect. 
As to the question whether there was a 
probability of a new style being formed, he 
said they would in any case have to wait for it 
for centuries. i 


INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. 


The thirteenth anniversary dinner of the 
members of this Institution was held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. Mr. J. A. ¥F. 
Aspinall, the president, occupied the chair— 
Mr. J. W. Swan proposed the toast of the 
evening, “The Institution of Junior Engi- 
neers.” He said the extension and greatness 
of the Empire were mainly due to the genius 
and enterprise of engineers, with whose future 
work the interests of the country were bound 
up.—Mr. Vorley, who responded, mentio 
that the Institution now comprised 
members, 3 
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Bs SS 
_ Enquiry Department. 
| NOTICE. | 


_ Readers manifest a desire from time to time 
to assist those who avatl themselves of the 
' Enquiry Department instituted in this 
_. fournal, and many supplementary 
replies answering points raised tn the 
Enquiry Department have been received 
Srom all quarters. The Editors, there- 
fore, have decided, in order that 
LEnquirers may benefit also by these kind 
offices, to publish the supplementary 
answers, in addition to the answers 
supplied by the technical experts asso- 
ciated with the staff of the Enquiry 
Department. The more widespread the 
information, the more effectually will the 
purposes of the Enquiry Department be 
served, and the Editors invite replies 
from any to whom the questions appeal, 
as they appear. Such answers must be 
to hand not later than Saturday morning 
Jor the forthcoming Wednesday's tssue. 


* INEXPERIENCED.”— Will the correspondent 
signing himself “ Inexperienced” send us his 
address ? 


EXTERNAL WALLS IN DOMESTIC 
BUILDINGS. 


__-A correspondent at Guildford has submitted 
to us a copy of correspondence which has 
taken place between an architect of that 
town and the Local Government Board re- 
_ lating to the construction of external walls in 
new domestic buildings. Plans of a proposed 
new house were submitted to the local 
_ authorities, by whom they were rejected, until 
_ certain amendments were carried out, one of 
these amendments being: “ The whole of the 
_ ground floor story marked 11ft. in height must 
_ haveits outer walls 14in. thick if solid, or 16in. 
_ if hollow, instead of 9in. and 1lin. respectively 
as figured upon the plans.” On receipt of this 
- letter, the architect wrote to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and as the question is one of 
_ general interest, we print the letter together 


with the reply. 
- (Copy. | 


5 Guildford, 

> Jan. 3, 1898. 
To THE LocaAL GOVERNMENT Boarp, WuHITE- 

: = HALL, Lonpon, S8.W. 

GENTLEMEN,—A difference of opinion has 

arisen between the District Council 
and myself as to the proper interpretation of 
‘the clauses in the model bye-laws relating to 
the construction of external walls of new 
domestic buildings. 

I have submitted plans and sections showing 
certain. external walls in brickwork of’ a 
dwelling house Yin. thick; but the District 
Council require them to ke 13}in. in thickness, 
and refuse to approve the plans. : 

_ The facts are as follows, viz.—the height of 
the walls is less than 25ft., the lengths are 
less than 30ft., and they do not comprise more 
than two stories. 
I contend that under Section 19, sub-section 
(a); the walls in question shall be Qin. in 
thickness; but the District Council’s contention 
is that sub-section (k) applies to these walls, 
and that they shall be not less than 134in. thick. 
‘The height of the highest story is 11ft., but 
sub-section (k) reads: “Every external wall 
md every party wall of any story which 
ceeds 10ft. in height shall be not less than 
S4in. in thickness.” 
1 have submitted to the District Council 
that this is in contradiction to sub-section (a) 
nd (j), the latter providing that stories may 
e built to a height not exceeding sixteen 
times the thickness of the walls. 
I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
explain for my guidance which of the sections 
of the Model Bye-laws applies to the case in 
int.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, soo , Architect. 
a } : 


AND 
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[Cory.] 
Local Government Board, 
Whitehall, S.W. 
Jan. 21, 1898, 

Srr,—I am directed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to advert to your letter of the 
3rd instant, and to state that it is not the 
practice of the Board to advise upon questions 
as to the application of bye-laws in particular 
cases, but they may observe that under byé- 
law 19 (a) of the series of bye-laws to which 
you refer, if the wall does not exceed 30ft: 
in length, and does not comprise more than 
two stories, the minimum thickness of the 
wall for its whole height must be Qin. in all 
cases. If, however, the case comes within 
paragraph (k) the thickness must be at least 
133in. There is no inconsistency between the 
two paragraphs, and the former does not pre- 
vent its being necessary to comply with the 
latter in a case to which it applies. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


[Perhaps readers who have had experience 
of this matter will communicate with us ? | 


HANGING GATES. 
To the Editor of Tam BurttpErs’ JOURNAL. 
DeEAR SrR,—Does the construction of an 
ordinary five-bar gate in any way influence 
the tendency of the gate to pull gate-post out 
of the vertical ? Inthe annexed Figs. t and 2, 
do the diagonals of parallelograms, completed 
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by dotted lines, correctly express action of 
resultant face, in each case, of diagonal brace 
and top rail? Does Fig, 1 create the least 
tendency to pull gate-post out of vertical, or 
would the resultant of AB, BC, Figs. 3 and 4, 
have a more important influence on gate-post ? 
Has not the resultant in each of these cases 
(3 and 4) an equal tendency on gate post 2— 
Yours obediently, “A CARPENTER.” 

In reply to your queries, the internal con- 
struction of the gate has no influence upon the 
post whatever; its effect is that of a rec- 
tangular plane suspended at two points, the 
upper point or hinge being always in tension, 
the lower in compression. The arrangement 
of the diagonal brace, however, makes a con- 
siderable difference to the strength of the 
gate. If it is placed with its higher end near 
the hanging stile, it becomes a tie, being in 
tension, and will have little or no effect in 
preventing the framework dropping, but if 
placed with its lower end at the hinge side, it 
will then become a strut, and will be in the 
most suitable position for the material. The 
method of finding the resultant force is not 
shown correctly in your diagrams (not repro- 
duced). The point from which the parallel- 
ogram should be drawn is at the lower front 
edge of the gate, as that is the point at which 
the weight will have the most effect. The 
directions of your resultants is however, right. 


Correspondence. 


SINGAPORE TOWN HALL 


TION. 

To the Editor of Tun BuitpErs’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a 
notice appearing in your paper giving my 
name in connection with a Singapore Town 
Hall competition. 

The notice in question has been inserted 
without my knowledge or consent, and I write 
to say that I am not in any way connected 
with this competition, and cannot undertake 
to answer inquiries. I shall be much obliged 
if you will give publicity to this fact in your 
next number.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

; Ma. CAMERON, 

Downing Street, London, Feb. 9. 


COMPETI- 


AN INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION, 

To the Editor of Tue BuitperRs’ JouRNAL. 

Sir,—The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has been desired by the Marquis of 
Salisbury to give publicity to the International 
Competition for the Phebe Hearst Architec- 
tural Plan of the University of California. 

In consequence of this request I should 
esteem it a favour if you would give me the 
opportunity of stating in your columns that 
programmes of the competition, together with 
maps of the site, can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and that further photo- 
graphs and a plaster relief map of the site 
are on view in the library of the Royal 
Institute.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

W. T.-Locxs (Secretary). 


PROPOSED~ TECHNICAL 


DEGREES. 
To the Editor of Toe Buitpers’ JouRNAL. 


Dear S1r,—I see that at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Technical Institu- 
tions it was proposed that negotiations should 
be entered into with professional and indus- 
trial bodies, to obtain their co-operation in 
urging the necessity of co-ordinating the 
present system of examinations and diplomas, 
suitable more especially for day students, who 
aspired to take leading positions in technical 
industries. Now, I wish, as one interested in 
technical education, to protest against any 
extra diplomas being granted to day students 
other than can be obtained by those who are 
only able to study in the evening. I think if 
anyone requires a stimulus to further study, 
it is essentially the evening student who has 
almost invariably done a hard. day’s work 
previous to attending the evening classes. 
Besides, to grant extra facilities for obtaining 
distinction in technical education to day 
students, is to promote the theory above the 
practice, which I think is very much to be 
objected to. If, as I have been given 
to understand, the Association desires to 
obtain degrees for the technical student, 
somewhat akin to the degrees of our Univer- 
sities, then I think it should be made difficult 
to obtain them, so that a high value may be 
placed on them. What the students of our 
institutes desire is not a multitude of petty 
degrees, but something that is worth spending 
years of hard study to obtain; and, further, 
one who cannot answer questions on the ele- 
mentary part of the subjects should be unable to 
obtain high certificates as at present. For 
example, there were many candidates at the 


EDUCATION 


' last examination in carpentry and joinery at 


the City and Guilds of London, who could 
and did pass first class in both ordinary and 
honours grade, and yet some of these students 
failed in the preliminary examination, owing 
to the subjects including very elementary 
arithmetic, mechanics, and geometry. 

Such students help to lower the value of the 
certificates in the eyes of the public, and pre- 
cautions should be taken to prevent such from 
obtaining any degrees if the project is ever 
carried out. 

I would suggest that the City and Guild; 
issue a certificate, however meagre, for thei- 
examination in preliminary carpeatry.— Yours 
faithfully, “ REX,” 
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Trade and Craft. 


MESSRS. THOMAS POTTER AND SONS. 


We understand that the well-known busi- 
ness of Messrs. G. R. de Wilde and Co., car- 
ried on for the past twelve years by Mr. George 
Rexworthy de Wilde, at 10 and 11, Archer 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, has been pur- 
chased by Messrs. Thomas Potter and Sons, 
and amalgamated with, their own business, 
which has long been pre-eminent amongst the 
comparatively small number of firms of eccle- 
siastical and art metal workers, having been 
established as far back as 1827, and carried on 
ever since at the present address (44, South 
Molton Street). We also understand that 
Mr. De Wilde, who has a deservedly high 
reputation as a designer of artistic work in 
wrought-iron, brass, and copper, has joined 
Messrs. Potter and Sons, and will in future 
have charge of this branch of their business. 
The combination is one that is likely to be 
viewed with satisfaction by architects and 
users of art metal work generally. Messrs. 
Potter and Sons, with an exceptionally skilled 
body of artisans, under direction of an artist 
such as Mr. De Wilde, should do much to 
encourage the revival ofa taste for this par- 
ticular branch of Art, of which indications 
have been apparent during the past few years, 
owing largely to the efforts of such men as 
Professor Herkomer, the late George Edmund 
Street, and other kindred spirits. 


MESSRS. W. GODWIN AND SON. 


The old-established firm of encaustic and art 
tile manufacturers, Messrs. W. Godwin and 
Son, Withington, Hereford (who this year are 
celebrating their jubilee), have recently opened 
a London office and showroom at No. 165, 
Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, E.C. 
They have on view a good variety of their 
manufactures, which are very numerous. 
Their floor tiles, plain and encaustic, for cathe- 
drals and churches, have long been held in 
great repute by ecclesiastical architects. They 
have been used in quite a large number of 
cathedrals, both at home and abroad, as well 
as in thousands of churches. The plain floor 
tiles are eminently suited for floors of entrance 
halls, corridors, and general offices of large 
public buildings, and institutions such as free 
libraries, art galleries, hospitals, and asylums. 
They have, we believe, already been extensively 
used for these purposes. Messrs. Godwin’s 
antique make of tiles are carefully prepared, 
and are excellent copies of ancient examples. 
The firm also has a variety of designs in dados 
in lovely artistic shadings, both embossed 
(Intaglio) and plain, as well as glazed tiles for 
walls, suitable for isolation hospitals, and all 
other purposes where hygienic principles are of 
special importance. We would specially men- 
tion Messrs. Godwin’s new patent warpproof 
slabbing. By this method it is impossible for 
the slabs to get out of shape or warp in any 
way. The cost is but a trifle more than the 
old method. Another feature is the excellent 
fender curbs, suited for all purposes. ‘These 
are very carefully prepared, and made solid 
like a metal curb. ‘hey are extensively used 
both at home and abroad, one of the chief 
advantages being the extreme hardness of the 
enamel. Altogether, a visit to Messrs. Godwin’s 
by those interested in this class of manu- 
facture would be well repaid. 


Puans have been approved for the New 
Cleethorpes Church Schools. 

A new clock, with spire, &c., is to be pre- 
sented to Swansea Parish Church by Mr. 
Edmund Leigh Morgan, of Fernhill, Blackpill, 
Swansea. He has handed the matter over to 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, the architect, giving 
him carte blanche to provide an appropriate 
clock, with Westminster chimes. 

Tue Local Government Board has approved 
the amended plans and specifications, Xc., 
prepared by Mr. Larner Sugden, of Miles Bank 
Chambers, Hanley, and Leek, for the Bucknall 
Sewerage Scheme, and the work will forthwith 
proceed. The outlay, exclusive of land, will 
be about £7000, 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERTILLERY (Mon.).—Accepted for the erection of 
girls’ schools, for the Aberystruth School Board. Mr. Geo. 
Rosser, architect, Newport and Abercarn (Mon.):— 

A. P. Williams, Abertillery (Mon.) Tis SHOTS AS 

BEDFORD .—Accepted for the erection of offices’ and 
store-rooms at Electricity Works :— 

Rootham and Jeakings, Bedford .. re .. £309 

BROMLEY.—For the execution of road-works, Hometield- 
road, for the Urban District Council. Quantities by the 


Surveyor :— 
Fry Bros. ..._ ... £1,598 6-2 BE. Peill & Sons... £1,825 9 4 
R. Stockwell _ 1,472 10 10 | 8. Hudson, Streat- 
J.Mowlem & Co. 1,338 6 0} ham Hill Station, 
T. Lawsbury 1,320 1 0| S.W. (accepted) 1,254 15-3 
(Surveyor’s estimate, £1,175 15s. 8d.] 
JOVENTRY.—For the execution of water-supply works, 
Bedworth, for the Foleshill Rural District Council. Mr. H. 
B. Nichols, C.E., 59, Corporation-street, Birmingham :— 
H. Holloway ... £14,114 8 6 | Clift Ford... ... £10,998 0 0 
@ Taw 225.” 18,284" 0.0] J. Biggs ~..2 > 10,870" 0°00 
A. E. Nunn 11,600 0 0|Amos Jenkins, 
H. Shardlow 11,374. 0 0 Southwell* .. 9,700 0 0 
* Accepted. : 
ELGIN (N.B.).—Foradditions to police station, Findhorn. 
Messrs. Reid and Wittet, architects, Elgin :— 
Masonry.—John McKenzie, Forres ... 3 
Carpentering.—John Smith, Forres ... #5 | 
Plumbing and Slating.—A lex Forbes,Forres 
Plastering.—Robt. Cameron, Forres... oe £150.13 
Painting —C. W. Macdonald, Forres i 
Heating Apparatus.—McKenzie & Moncur 
Edinburgh ... rs ex ay Ny Zs 
GODALMING.—Accepted at_a schedule of prices for 
redressing and repitching 1500yds. super granite roadway. 
Mr. J. H. Norris, Borough Surveyor, Church-street, Godal- 
ming :— 
W. Griffiths, Bishopsgate-street, London. 
Work to be done will amount to between £700. and £900. 


HALESOWEN.—For widening, &c., Coombs Holloway» 
Hill, for the Rural District. Council. Mr. B: Perrins, sur- 
veyor, Halesowen, Quantities by surveyor :— 

A.& A. Timmins £1,614 0 0| J. Mackay... ... £593 18 2 
Currall, Lewis, & T, Crumpton, Hales- 
Martin renee DOde Oe: o| owen (accepted) 56110 0 

HASLEMERE.—For erecting three houses and shops, 
High-street, Haslemere. Mr. A. J. Steadman, architect, 
South-street-chambers, Farnham, Surrey. Quantities not 
supplied :— 

J. W. Humphreys, Godalming ‘ .., £2,185 0 0 
F. Milton, Witley 3 } 0 
Harding Bros., Haslemere ... : = ¢ 0 
H. Carpenter, Haslemere... ine ee 30 0 0 
Chapman and Lowry, Greyshott ... 0 
T. Mack, Haslemere (accepted) 0 


HASTINGS.—For additions to schools, Clive Vale, for 
the U.D. School Board. Messrs. Elworthy and Son, archi- 
tects, London Road, St. Leonards :— 

E. Midmer ..., £355. 0} Bartor and Gasson ... £326 10 

W.Small ... .... 34910) C. Harman (accepted) 317 0 

TU GORLY a faites, Bee A. Wood? °°... pe tt kd) 
* Afterwards withdrawn. 
(Architects’ estimate, £342.) 

KENDAL.—Accepted for the erection of six dwelling 
houses, Strickland Place, for Messrs. Millward. Mr, John 
Hutton, architect, Kendal. Quantities by architect :— 

Walling and Masoning.—W. Dixon and Son, } 

Kenda 3 es ‘a ca = v2 
Slating.—Jas. Bailey, Penrith  ... ca wk 
Joinery and Carpentry.—Henry Collett, 

Kendal ie eS a 3Y ‘ 5 
Plumbing.—Johu Hodgson, Kendal x 
Painting and  Glazing.—James. Hine, 

Kendal oh + ne an ; oh 
Plastering.-Anderson Brothers, Kendal : J 

KNARESBOROUGH.—For the execution of|private street 
works, for the Rural District Council. Mr. R, Annakin, 
surveyor, 44, Station-parade, Harrogate :— 

J. Speight... ... £1,980 0 0 G. Parsons... ... £1,545 8 6 

¥. U. Simpson ... 1,651 5 7] A. Eshelby, Star- 

Ww. Annakin 1,598 15 0] beck,Harrogate* 1,406 4 6 
* Accepted. 

LEEDS.—For the erection of shop premises, Burmantofts- 
street, for Mr. Hudson. Mr. J.W. Thackray, architect, 3, 
Rossington-place, Gathorne-terrace, Leeds :— 

Excavating, Bricklaying,and Masonry, 
J.T. Wright, Hartley Hill, Leeds 
Carpentry and Joinery. 
Wood & Smith, King’s-avenue, Leeds... 
Tronfoundry. 
Bagshawes, Victoria Foundry, Batley... 
Slating. 
Pickles Bros., Park-lane, Leeds ... 
Plastering. 
John Jackson, 80, Cameron-st., Leeds.. 
Plumbing. 
T. Story & Co., Cookridge-st., Leeds ... 
Painting. J 
Roylance & Horsman,Bagley-rd., Leeds 


LONDON.—For electric light wiring of Messrs. Welch, 
Margetson, and Co.’s new warehouse, Moor Lanel E.C. Mr. 
Morgan Williams, consulting engineer, 39, Victoria-street, 
S.W. Mr. Alexander Graham, architect, CarltonChambers, 
4, Regent-street, Ww. 


> £1,710 


£1,672 17. 9 


Branch Wiring at 
Mains and per point. 
Distribution 7/214 3/22 
Boards. S.W.G. 


H£'='s.. ch. 

H. M. Leaf. ... 390 0 0... 
Strode and Co. 247 0 0... 
Townsend, 

Tamplin, & 

Makovski .... Rs Ca 
Belshaw & Co. 230 0 0 a. 0-4 

(9) 


Estimated 
total for 
721 points 


Spagnoletti & 
Crookes* ... 270 0 0... 018 
* Accepted. 
LONDON.—For extension of premises at 313, Kentish 
town-road, for Mr. Baldry. Mr. Walter Balling, architect, 
7, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


0 


Marchant and Hirst (accepted) if he .. £669 
LONDON.—For alterations in stables at various fire 
stations, for the London County Council :— 
Woolwich Station, 
G. Parker . £170 0-0] BF. Grant... .... +. &115 
H. Line . 150 0 01H. J.Stephens* .. 103 
Shooter's Hill Station. 
G. Parker £120 0.0) F. Grant 2.0... 2.875 
H. Line... ... .. 77 0 0| Hid. Stephens* ». 60 
West Norwood Station. 
H. Cooke... ... £104 15 0 | R. Harding & Son*, £78 
J. Bowyer and Co... 83 0 0 
* Accepted. 


PENRITH.—For works of the Bleatarn water supply, for — 
the East Westmoreland Rural District Council. Messrs. 
George Watson and Sons, engineers Penrith :— 

Scott and Dent. ... £388 0. 4| Jos. Jackson... ., £354 0 0 
J. Bowerbank 369 10 0|J.and W. Scott*... 345 0 0 
W. Taylor 359 0 0 * Accepted. 


Ven ree, a Second - hand Corrugated 
Tron-framed SALOON (one room), suitable for 
Pavilion on Cricket Ground, about 40 by 20.—Send 
particulars, price, &e., to Percy T. RunTON, Architect, 
Scale Lare, Hull. ‘ 


O BUILDERS.—WANTED, to Contract 

for Brickwork, labour only. Cottages or Villa 

preferred. In or near London.—Nyk, Maypole Estate, 
Bexley. 2 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
i) TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 5.E. ) 


R LB.A., SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
e and CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMI- 
NATIONS. Preparations by correspondence or in resi- 
dence, Fourteen first places.—G. A. T, MippLeETon, 
19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


R T.B.A.—A young ARCHITECT in 
e PRACTICE is open to COACH by Correspon- 
dence afew CANDIDATES. Terms moderate.—Apply 
« Coaching,’’ Office of BouILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


pa etd RENDERED by Architect, 
Silver Medallist, at his own office. Working 
drawings, tracings, &c. Colour perspectives made a 
special study. Charges moderate,—7, London-road, St. 
Albans. v4 


R I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 

nine, and twelve months’ courses. Any subject taken 

separately. Special three months’ course for any of4 
the Exams. at reduced rate.—For full particulars apply 
to Mr. W. CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, ower-street, W.C. (close to British Museum), 


O BUILDERS AND PROPERTY 
OWNERS.—AIL kinds of HOUSE PAINTING 
and Artistic DECORATING, &c. Work undertaken on 
the most reasonable terms.—Address, J. J. PEAK, 60, 7 
Sumatra-road, West Hampstead. 


a 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 


6d. per line afterwards, prepaid... Three insertions — = 


may be had for the price of two. 


St. MARYLEBONE. ks: 

APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT SURVEYOR. — 
Notice is hereby given that the Vestry of the Parish 
of St. Marylebone are prepared to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS, with testimonials, from persons desirous of 
hecoming candidates. for the Office of ASSISTANT 
SURVEYOR of the Parish. ; eS, 

The person appointed will be required to reside in the 
Parish, and to devote the whole of his time to the 
duties of the office, : 

The salary will be £250 per annum, and the appoint- 
ment will be made upon the understanding~ that ro 
pension or retiring allowance will attach thereto. * 

Applications, in the handwriting of the candidates 
stating age, with copies of three testimonials (only} of 
recent date, to be forwarded to the Vestry Clerk, at the 
Court House, Marylebone-lane, Oxford-street West, 
endorsed ‘‘ Application for Office of Assistant Sur- 
yeyor,”’ on or before MONDAY, MARCH 7th proximo, 

Further particulars and statement of duties can be 
obtained at the Court House aforesaid. 3 

Candidates whose attendance is required will be so 
informed, a 

Personal canvassing is strictly prohibited. 

By order, 
Ww. H. GARBUTT, 

Court House, : Vestry Clerk, 
St. Marylebone, 

February, 1898. 


The ‘‘Empress’”? £moke 
Cure has held its ground 
with constintly increasing 
sales for many years, and is 
now wiilely recognised as 
the best chimney pot. 


Full Particulars of Sizes, 
Prices, &c., on application to 
the Makers— 


EWART & SON. 


346, Euston Road, 


LONDON N.W. 
ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
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4 An Architectural Causerie. 


; Is the end of the 


Z 
~The Sham in Art. nineteenth century an 
hs artistic age ? Does the 


"present generation properly appreciate Art? 
A writer in a contemporary, considering 
‘the position of Art at the end of the nine- 
teenth century,” answers both these questions 
in the negative. And yet, he remarks, how 
much has heen done to popularise Art? We 
have schools of art with an increased number 
of students in all our large towns. We hear 


NOTTINGHAM CEMETERY BUILDINGS COMPETITION. 


continually of art decoration, art furniture, 

art drapery. 

detests marble mantel-pieces and seeks to give 

a room an air of antiquity by nailing to the 
_ ceiling a long, hollow deal box, stained so 
_ that it may have the appearance of an old 
_ oakeni beam or rafter. The great object now 
seems, according to the teachers of sthetic- 
_ ism, to be to make everything look like some- 
_ thing which it is not. How different is the 
_ teaching of the modern guides to taste from 
that of the great master, who laid it down 
that truth was the one thing necessary to 
good Art, that it was as disgraceful for a 
_ building to have imitation ornament, common 
wood painted, with a view to delude the 


* 


r, 


The young lady of the period 


beholder into the idea that it was some 
are wood or costly marble, as it would 
be for a lady to wear sham _ jewellery. 
‘The writer proceeds to further reveal the bad 
taste and falsity in art matters prevalent in 
the English home, and then turns to our 
ehurches and our street Architecture, where 
he alleges similar shams to exist. He tells us 
of churches in which cheap but “ effective ” 
ornamentation, as it is called, pretending to 
be something much better than it really is, 
may be found—stencilled canvas nailed round 


pillars and along the mouldings of arches to 


imitate painting on the stone. Many times, 
too, has he seen good painted east windows 
half concealed by hangings hehind the altar. 
And then as to Street Architecture. Public and 
private buildings of modern dates do not, 
the writer asserts with some amount of truth, 
impress one with the idea that the public 
cares much for beauty. In some parts of the 
country, people impressed with the pic- 
turesqtieness of the delightful half-timber 
houses of old time, have put up imita- 
tions, the timber forming no part of the 
structure, but consisting of a thin frame- 
work tacked on in front of the »walls. Dis- 
honest here again! Is it any wonder that 
Art ceases to flourish under such conditions ? 
The towns unlovely, the country spoilt in 
many places by utilitarian improvements, and 
disfigured by advertisement boards ? Where 
shall the landscape painter go for his 
subjects save to the mountain and wild rocky 
shore? Rustic eottages and picttresque 
mills have given place in many instances to 
modern abominations; the ivy - mantled 
church tower has had its ivy stripped from it 
by the restorer; the lead or stone tiled roof 
has given place to slate or tiles of glaring 
red. briek, which will require a generation or 
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SECOND PBEMIATED DESIGN. 


two before Nature can repair the damage that | 


has been done, and tone down the glaring vul- 
garity of the building with moss or lichen. 
Art is not dead, but it is languishing, adds 
the writer; what has been done may be done 
again if surrounding conditions improve, if 
men arise who paint and design, not for the 
world’s praise, not for the coin that their 
work will bring them, but for the sake of Art 
itself. gE er 


THE growing interest 
which the younger 
generation of architects 
takes in the Allied Arts is a fact which is of 
great importance, and which must be a source 
of gratification to us all. It points to a 
coming time when the Arts shall be united, 


when we may have again a real living school 
of Art. It is quite the usual thing now for 
every architect who intends to be worthy of 
his Profession to paint and to model, as often 
as he has time and opportunity; to be 
acquainted with the latest ideas and theories 
that circulate among the painters or 
sculptors, and to be able to diseuss them with 
the practitioners of these Arts, It is notice- 


The 4sthetic 
Architect. 
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able, too, that the rising generation of 
painters and seulptors contains a far larger 
proportion of men who are willing to recog- 
nise Architecture as an Art, and an architect 
as aman anda brother. But at present it is 
certain that there are a far larger number of 
architects who take an interest in, and know 
something about, painting, than there are 
painters who take an interest in, and know 
something about, Architecture, This is all 
the better for the architects, and all the 
worse for the painters. This good under- 
standing which is thus growing up between 
the practitioners of the various Arts and 
Crafts must, in the long run, be advantageous 
to all; but in the meanwhile it has a certain 
effect upon those architects who come most 
within the painter’s influence, which is bad 
for all. There is a tendency among such 
architects to lose their own independence of 
judgment, and to look at things too much 
from the painter's or decorator’s point of 
view. This is very noticeable in the work of 
those more directly associated with the 
Arts and Orafts, and the Art Workers’ 
Guild, &e. Considering that painting is 
an easier art to master than is Architecture, 
and that consequently there is a stronger 


BY MESSRS. NICHOLSON AND CORLETTE, 


school of painters than of architects—that is 
the painters are better as painters than the 
architects as architects—considering this, it 
is easy to see that the young architect, who 
has not first of all got a good grip of the 
principles and possibilities. of his own Art, 
might naturally be carried away by the 
stronger current of artistic life which runs 
through painting. For the student this is 
not altogether a bad thing—it has its com- 
pensating disadvantages ; but when the same 
student comes to practice, it is not enough 
that the sculpture on his building should be 
done by a gifted A.R.A., or that the iron gates 


and railings should be really beautiful exam-: 


ples of the work of some well-known and ad- 
mired member of the Arts and Crafts, or that 
the wall-papers and Oriental tiles should 
meet with the apprcval of painter friends. 
Painting is perhaps that art which requires 
the maximum of manual dexterity with the 
minimum of intellectual effort. Architecture 
‘requires exactly the opposite. It is good for 
the followers of either Art to understand and 
sympathise with the point of view of the 
other, but it is not good for either to be led 
away. Lf one Art must follow the lead of the 
other, that Art should not be Architecture. 
A, R. ela 
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KENSINGTON PALACE. 


THE OLD STATE APARTMENTS. 


EEING that considerably more than a 
century has elapsed since the old State 
apartments in Kensington Palace have been 
requisitioned for use, the intimation that, in 
view of the Queen’s resolve, the Government 
has been ordered to submit to Parliament an 
estimate of the cost of such improvements as 
may be deemed necessary, will scarcely come 
as a: surprise to anybody. If they do not 
actually bear the “dust of ages,” the rooms 
in question are at any rate time-worn, and 
there must needs be dilapidations that will 
have to be made good ere the public are in- 
vited to cast their eyes over their contents. 
Faded, in truth, are the paintings seen on the 
walls of the staircase that leads to the disused 
apartments, and it needs but the exercise of 
little imagination to credit the assertion made 
by a well-informed writer that “on a gloomy 
day the strange old masquerading figures are 
hardly visible, but. when the sun shines a face 
here and there comes out with startling dis- 
tinctness.” The flat ceiling is painted to 
represent a dome, and faces peer down through 
the skylight, and “the effect,’ it has been 
said, “when the mouldings were clean and 
the gilding bright, may have been very good, 
and Kent deserves the credit of having made 
the most of the resources at his command.” 
To revert for a moment to the State apart- 
ments which are shortly to be thrown open for 
public inspection, it is interesting to be re- 
minded, on the excellent authority of John 
Timbs, that they are twelve in number, and 
are reached by way of 
THE GREAT STAIRCASE 
of black and white marble and graceful iron- 
work already referred to. Some of the State 
rooms are hung with tapestry, and have 
painted ceilings. The Presence Chamber has 
a chimney-piece richly sculptured by the in- 
comparable Grinling Gibbons with flowers, 
fruits, and heads, in form of decoration 
wherein he excelled. The King’s Gallery, in 
the south front, is described as having an 
elaborately-painted allegorical ceiling and a 
circular fresco of a Madonna after Raphael. 
A lofty apartment, known as the “Cube 
Room,” is remarkable for its gilded statues 
and busts, as well as a bas-relief in marble of 
a Roman marriage by Rysbrack; while the 
“King’s Great Drawing Room,” now all but 
empty and bare, yet shows signs of having 
been a bright and cheery apartment, over- 
looking, as it does, the gardens towards the 
Round Pond. 
THE “ QUEEN’S GALLERY,” 

situated at the rear of the eastern front, has 
above the doorway the monogram of William 
and Mary, and the pediment is embellished 
with representations of fruits and flowers in 
high relief and wholly detached—an example 
of carving which has been attributed to the 
wonderful Gibbons. Time was when the walls 
of the venerable building boasted not a few 
historical paintings. Of the pictures that 
adorned Kensington Palace in days of yore, 
many have found their way to Hampton Court, 
but the majority, seemingly, have vanished, 
several public buildings now rejoicing in their 
possession. In the reign of George II. the 
Royal residence in the old Court suburb 
appears to have contained a goodly number of 
priceless works of Art, and reference is to be 
found in chronicles of the time to Vandyck’s 
“King Charles and his Queen,” “Cupid and 
Psyche,” and “Three Children of Charles I.,’ 
and to portraits by Kneller, Tintoretto, Titian, 
Holbein, and many other masters. History 
tells us that the aforetime favourite abode of 
the House of Hanover was originally the seat 
of Sir Heneage Finch, Solicitor-General, and 
afterwards Earl of Nottingham and Lord 
Chancellor of England; and it was his son, 
the second Earl, who sold it for the sum of 
18,000 guineas to King William III., within a 
short time of his accession. By that monarch, 
however, a story was added, from designs 
made by Sir Christopher Wren, whilst the 
north-west angle was built by George II. as a 
nursery for his children. 
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BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN. 


A CHECK ON VANDALISM. 


PES necessity of preserving places of natural 

beauty or historic interest from ruthless 
demolition is too obvious to need insisting 
upon. Had not the National Trust for Places 
of Historie Interest or Natural Beauty come 
into existence three years ago, it is certain 
that more than one lovely spot would have been 
given over to the speculative builder instead 
of being the property of the nation. The 
National Trust, whose president is the Duke of 
Westminster, is an Association through the 
medium of which landowners and others are 
enabled to dedicate to the nation lands or 
buildings or monuments of beauty or tradi- 
tional worth, whose natural or historic features 
they may desire to preserve for the benefit of 
posterity. But the Trust, says the Daily Mail, 
is not merely the passive recipient of such 
properties as may be presented or bequeathed 
to it. It is active in 


Rovusina Pusiic Opinion 


to the necessity of preserving beautiful and 
interesting spots which are in danger of being 
bought up for commercial purposes and de- 
stroyed, and it keeps a sharp eye on all legis- 
lation which has any bearing upon the question. 
Thus, the Light Railways Act was suitably 
modified in so far as. there was a danger of the 
Act injuriously affecting natural scenery. It 
will be remembered that a couple of years ago 
the Elder Brethren of Trinity House proposed 
to demolish the Trinity Almshouses in the 
Mile End—that charming bit of old London 
attributed to Sir Christopher Wren. We owe it 
to the National Trust, in conjunction with 
other bodies, that this act of vandalism was 
not carried out. Visitors to our lovely Cornish 
coast know that facing the far-famed Tintagel 
Castle—home of Arthurian legend; where 
“the blameless king” held his court, and his 
“Knights of the Round Table” assembled— 
stand the headland of Barras Head—the only 
point from which the castle can be seen to 
advantage. The headland was about to be 
converted into an hotel property, when the 
National Trust stepped in and purchased 
the enitre estate. Thus one of the most 
valuable features of interest in all England 
has been secured to the nation for ever. In 
the case of Barmouth Cliff, another beautiful 
spot which the Trust has lately acquired, 
the circumstances were different. The cliff 
was generously presented to the Trust by 
a Mrs. Talbot. <A similar remark applies 
to the Falkland Memorial at Newbury, 
which was transferred to the Trust by the 
Newbury Field Club. But one of the most 
interesting memorials that the Trust has 
acquired is the 


Otp CLerGy Houser at ALFRISTON, 


near Eastbourne. It is an almost unique 
monument of the dwellings of the pre-Refor- 
mation secular clergy, and belongs to the early 
part of the fourteenth century. The acquisi- 
tion of this house cost the Trust merely a 
nominal sum, but another £250 is required to 
put it into tenantable repair. Half of this 
amount has already been collected, and towards 
the other half the Duke of Devonshire has 
promised £50 if the public will give the 
remaining £75. This by no means exhausts 
the list of the Trust’s achievements. It has 
just acquired an interesting old hall at Salis- 
bury, known as the Joiner’s Hall. It has 
interested itself in the preservation of the 
Wall of Antoninus in Scotland, which marks 
the most northern boundary of the Roman 
Empire in Britain. It has co-operated with 
others in the efforts made for the purchase of 
Churchyard Bottom Wood, near Highgate, and 
it has concerned itself with varying success in 
such objects of interest as the Fall of Foyers, 
Croft-an-Righ—a ‘piece of land near Holyrood 
Palace—Cheddar Cliffs, Turner’s house, Tyn- 
dall’s house, the Roman villa at Darenth, 
“West Hill” at Hastings, “ Devil’s Dyke” at 
Newmarket, Bute House Estate at Petersham, 
and another pre-Reformation Clergy House 
near Stafford. 


‘““PRETENTIOUS IMPROVE- 
MENTS.” 


A PRESENT-DAY ABUSE. 


R. RICHARDSON EVANS, hon. sec. to 
the 8.C.A.P.A., thus speaks of the West- 


minster Improvement Scheme ina letter tothe ~ 
Times: “It is agreed on both sides that the — 


scheme must be judged by its merits, or want 


of merits, from what is commonly called the — 


esthetic point of view. Whether general con- 


venience demands in that quarter of London — 


huge flats and shops rather than comfortable 
dwelling-houses for the fairly well-to-do is 
disputed. It will be asserted by some that 
much will be destroyed which on grounds of 
sentiment it would have been well to preserve ; 
and against this will be set by others the 


advantage of substituting wide avenues for ~ 


slums which are not everywhere picturesque. 
About the comparative utilities in these 
respects I have nothing to say. I am content 
to deal with the claim made by the promotors 
that the result of their handiwork will be to 
create stately streets. On the other hand, I 
take note of the anxiety shown by their critics 
to insist that they shall in fact, and not in 
profession merely, provide for the continuation 
of the Embankment as a thoroughfare worthy 
of our splendid city and noble stream. I want 
to ask seriously what prospect there is that, 
under existing conditions, the undertaking 
given by the projectors of the improvement 
can be fulfilled or satisfaction given to the 
desires of their adversaries, even should these 
latter obtain such a modification of the plan 
as they doubtless contemplate ? Anyone who 
visits, say, Ludgate Circus or Trafalgar Square 
(at night) will see at once what 
Tue INEVITABLE END 

is to all these pretentious improvements. The 
labour of the designers, be it well or ill 
inspired, is promptly disguised by conversion 
of the facades into stations for the display of 
all sorts of stupendous devices intended to 
catch but not to please the eye. It is trifling 
with sense to talk gravely about architectural 
embellishments when the art of Architecture 
itself is rapidly ceasing to affect the aspect of 
the most important of our streets and public 
places. The need of the time is not so much 
to create as to protect; not to squander vast 
sums upon imposing edifices, but to enable the 
elements of beauty and dignity in existing 


city prospects to have fair play. Nothing can - 


be better in itself or more encouraging than 
the efforts continuously made to save isolated 
points of interest from stupid destruction, but 
they would be more fruitful of practical good 
if the principle which inspires them were 
logically and consistently applied. In this 
instance there is an opportunity. When Par- 
liamentary powers are sought for carrying out 
the scheme, let it be the business of every 


member of the House of Commons who under- — 


stands what the “ greatness of London ” means 
to secure the insertion of a provision which 
will insure that the edifices to be constructed 
shall be and shall remain buildings simply, and 
shall not be converted at the whim of the occu- 
pant into 
Towers or AssAuLT Upon THE SIGHT 

of those who pass by. It should be the in- 
terest of promoters to offer spontaneous 


guarantees to this end. A clause penalising ; 


advertising disfigurement would enable them 
to say with good conscience that they were 
presenting London with a system of boule- 
vards, which would not only do something to 


promote the convenience of trafiic, but would ~ 


also minister to the pleasure and pride of the 
citizens of Westminster. Success in this 
isolated attempt to vindicate the amenities 


would furnish an eloquent object lesson, of — 
i 


which the moral would make itself felt in 
corresponding cases elsewhere. Those who 


think of defeating the project may do well to ~ 
meditate whether, having regard to the pos- — 


sibility of failure on the heroic line, they — 
ought not at least to make sure of doing — 


- 


lasting good by devoting some part of their ~ 


energies to the furtherance of my most modest 
suggestion.” ; 
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By a Sprecrtan ComMMISSIONER. 


(Continued from Vol. VI., page 547.) 


S$ far as one can judge, the assessor for | 
Competition B (i.e., the buildings) placed | 
the plan first which he considered most | 

suitable generally, but less as a matter of art 
than asa plan. ‘The second design, however, 
looks as if the artistic element had caused its — 
selection ; and, of course, cost was no factor in | 
either case, as it was ignored in the conditions. | 


New CEeMrreny, se MorrrNcH€t 
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entrance, or “ bier chamber,” the coffin thus 
arriving into the chapel by another way ; (2) 
that the incinerating chamber is not below the 
buildings; (8) that the cremation hall is 
treated as though for a service, with a pulpit 
and (?) lectern. An excellent kind of cloistral 
columbarium is arranged, and we see no 
reason why access should not be given to the 
waiting rooms therefrom. The Dissenters’ 
chapel is quite satisfactory, but we have much 
fault to find with that for the Church of 
England, as evidently the artists do not under- 
stand her ritual. ‘T'wo heating chambers are 
provided—a seemingly needless expense—but 
are happily arranged. The domestic buildings 
have no very special merit, except that of 
reticence. The main entrance is, however, 
good, being simple and effective. 


believe, been superseded. The entrance gates 
and lodges are well-designed and planned, but 
suggest rather the large country mansion than 
the crematorium. Altogether Messrs. Nichol- 
son and Corlette are to be congratulated on 
a picturesque design and a very pretty set of 
drawings. 

We now come to the vigorous design sent in 
by Messrs. Robson and Newberry, of West- 
minster, which certainly looks its purpose—as 
a canon of Art,a sine gud non—and although it 
has an ambitious appearance, we believe that 
it works out the least expensive, the plan 
being decidedly simple. The authors estimate 
the crematorium block at £8534. ' A central 
waiting-hall is provided, top-lit, and roofed 
with a dome. Four low towers flank this, 
variously used as vestries, staircases, muni- 
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The four great difficulties with which the 
architects had to contend were :— 

1. The modernity of the subject, and conse- 
quent difficulty in procuring information. 
The rapid falls of the ground, even at the 
most suitable position on the site. 

3. The absence of a clear statement as to 

’ the intended outlay. ‘ 

4, The landscape gardening. 

The first premiated design, by Messrs. 
McKewan and Dunn, of Birmingham, is shown 
in a neat washed perspective, and is rather 

attractive, but it is unconvincing from its 
peculiarly thin and anemic appearance. ‘The 
grouping is not unpleasing, if completely un- 
funereal. But we think the artists have either 
gone to considerable expense in unnecessary 
_“making-up,” or the levels of the ground are 
incorrectly suggested in the view. It is 
difficult, without knowing the position of the 
buildings on the site, to realise the lie of the 
-Jand.. At any rate, the hearse would have to 
_istop twice on the side of the hill; first to de- 
posit the coffin at the chapel, and then to take 
_iton tothe incinerating chamber. The general 
plan, however, merits attention. Its principal 
advantages over the other two, which we give 
as types of plans, are: (1) That, whilst the 
mourners are put down at their desired porch 


i 2. 


in the front, the hearse goes on to a side 
G , 


SECOND PREMIATED PLAN. 


The second premiated design, by Messrs. 
Nicholson and Corlette, of London, is decidedly 
charming, and their wintry perspective shows 
it with effect. St. Cross, Winchester, comes to 
one’s memory instinctively, and one wishes the 
work were an addition to some Oxford college, 
for this design again partakes nowhere of the 
funest. In fact, these artists have shrunk from 
showing the one indication—the incinerator 
chimney—which stamps the work as that of 
idealists. The drive up looks about 1 in 7 or 
8, and, like the first premiated design, it is 
difficult to see how the other levels have been 
treated. A large amount of “ making-up” is, 
again, indulged in, or the levels somewhat 
ignored. The points in which this plan varies 
from the other two are: (1) two drives through, 
thus isolating the crematorium from the 
chapels ; (2) a central tower (containing the 
chimney) over crematorium; (3) conveniences 
attached; (4) columbarium not good.. We 
think the entrance tunnels in theory excellent, 
but in practice doubtfully so; they willalways 
be damp and windy. The mourners’ entrance 
is not so well arranged as in the first design, 
and the waiting-rooms are not so handy. We 
doubt the advisability, too, of making the 
crematorium block also the convenience for 
the cemetery. The apparatus shown looks 
like that in use at Manchester, which has, we 
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ment and retiring-rooms, &c., and the two 


chapels fit in east and west between the towers, 


whilst the cremation hall occupies one other 
side, and the great entrance the other. 
The weak points of this plan, which has 
the merit of directness and large handling, 
are: (1), the steps at the entrance, evidently 
there for the sake of economy, as the building 
takes the natural fall of the ground; (2), the 
possibility of mourners becoming mingled 
should two or three funerals take place simul- 
taneously. The design is distinctly original— 
we can recollect nothing like it—but it 1s, 
perhaps, a little un-English. The artists, how- 
ever, have a clear sense of values. Moreover, 
the levels here are thoroughly studied, and a 
funereal character has been imparted to even 
the entrance gates. The lodges, &c., are un- 
pretentious, but neatly designed. These 
artists seem to have attempted the land- 
scape gardening as well as the buildings, 
for their main block is placed in a terraced 
shield, thus gaihing excellent columbaria 
to the south, a sundial, churchyard cross, 
&e, The grouping from the railway ‘“‘ comes ” 
finely. 

The winners of the landscape gardening are: 
(1), Mr. T. W. Mawson, of Windermere ; (2), 
Messrs, W. Barron and Sons, of Borrowash, 
Derhy. 
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-WREN’S. VANDALISM 


AT HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


\ R, JOHN BELCHER’S paper read before 
the A.A., and published in our two last 
issues, provoked an interesting discussion. 
The President said he supposed there was no 
more interesting subject which could be 
brought before a body of architects, and no 
building more fascinating to them, than 
Hampton Court Palace. It was certainly 


Tur Most INTERESTING BUILDING 


in the vicinity of London. Glancing through 
Mr. Law’s historical aceount of the way in 
which Hampton Court was erected and added 
to, they could more readily understand the 
different growths attached to the original 
structure, and could trace and thoroughly 
grasp the designs of those who carried out the 
work from the commencement. It was really 
most remarkable that one man should have 
had so much to do with such a large building ; 
he referred to Cardinal Wolsey. No doubt it 
was to his theory and intention in carrying 
out so grand a building that we were in- 
debted for the foundation of a structure 
which, although added to by Wren in a differ- 
ent style, yet presented a building of such 
interest, not only of the Tudor times, in 
which it was commenced, but of: the different 
periods in which the additions were made. If 
it had been attempted in the Early Gothic 
days to make additions, and restore the build- 
ings in the style prevalent when the original 
building was erected, we should have had, he 
was afraid, a building nothing like so interest- 
ing, and certainly not. so grand, as Wren had 
made it. It was a matter of regret that funds 
were not forthcoming at the time to carry out 
the splendid scheme which Wren had put 
upon paper. It was an unique building not 
only from a structural point of view, but also 
on account of its colour, which was simply 
remarkable. All architects and artists who 
went to Hampton Court felt that they could 
not only revel in the grandeur of the building 
itself, but also in its colour. 'To understand 


Tur INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


they wanted to be acquainted with the great 
Court functions carried out in those days, and 
especially by Cardinal Wolsey. It made one 
regret a little that we had gone past the days 
when it was possible to erect and keep up such 
buildings as this. We were more common- 
place and matter-of-fact than the people were 
then. But we could see that such buildings 
as Hampton Court were kept in repair, and it 
was fortunate that now we had all these build- 
ings well looked after by the Office of Works. 
It was probably a misfortune that portions of 
the Palace originally erected for one purpose 
now served another. He thought it was in the 
reign of one of the Georges that the building 
was divided up and made into residences for 


noble families and others. Considering what 
had been done in fitting them up, it was mar- 
vellous that more mischief was not wrought 
from an architectural point of view; indeed, 
it was a wonder that the building had 
survived to the present day. Not long ago 
a fire broke out there, and it aroused the 
feelings of architects and others interested 
when they found that the building 
ran such a risk. It was gratifying to 
know that since then facilities had been given 
for the protection of the palace. It would be 
a national calamity if such a building as 
Hampton Court was not provided with means 
to cope with fire.—Mr. E. Law said it would 
be noticed that there was some disagreement 
between the lecturer and himself upon one or 
two topics in relation to Sir Christopher Wren, 
but he hoped no one would think that he (Mr. 
Law) was not a most enthusiastic admirer of 


Wren’s Work At Hampron Court. 


He had studied the Court day after day and 
hour after hour, and knew every inch of it, and 
there they had an immense field for architects 
and those interested in the Art—to go there and 
study the detail and plan, and the whole scope 
of the building. Itwas only those who knew the 
buildings thoroughly that could fully appreciate 
the extraordinary skill and genius with which 
Wren accomplished his task. His remarks 
upon Wren were rather deprecatory of what 
he did to the older part of the building which 
he pulled down. He was sorry there was not 
at the time a Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, because then we might 
have had preserved to us a more interesting 
part than the Tudor, which Wren left standing. 
He regretted that Wren—or possibly his 
master, William III.—in adding the fine suite 
of rooms at Hampton Court should have 
destroyed the existing work, which was full of 
the most interesting historical reminiscences. 
But Wren did only a small portion of what 
was intended to be done had William III. 
lived. Had the latter lived longer probably 
we should have had no Tudor work left at 
Hampton Court. He shared in the regret that 
Wren did not finish the grand entrance to the 
Tudor Park, On 


Tue QUESTION OF THE CHIMNEYS, 


those in the Tudor portion of the Palace were 
an ornament to the whole design. They grew 
out of the building, as it were, and the artist 
and architect, or whoever it might have been, 
had treated them in the most masterly way. 
In Wren’s style they saw how difficult he 
found the task to deal with the chimneys in 
an adeyuate manner. He certainly thought 
they were a disfigurement, rising as they did 
in a scraggy way along the top of the balus- 
trade. In conclusion, Mr. Law strongly advised 
architects and students to visit Hampton 
Court, where the facilities for study and enjoy- 
ment were unequalled—Mr, H. H. Statham, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said Hampton Court reminded them largely 


dealt more kindly with it. 


[Fepruary 23, 1898. — 
of the history of Architecture, to be studied 
in a place which, perhaps, most of them had 
visited more asa holiday resort. He must 
confess that he was a Wolseyite, for he 
admired the Tudor part of Hampton Court 
more than Wren’s, and wished that Wren had — 
But he fully re- 
cognised that when a new sovereign came to a 
country and wanted a new palace to live in~ 
the question of making it comfortable for him 
was first considered, and, therefore, when the 
student was invited to admire all Wren’s work, 
would it not be better to think of it not as 
Wren’s, but as Architecture, and also why they 
admired it? There was one part of Wren’s — 
additions which he admired, however, and that 
was the interior ; 


TREATMENT OF THE QUADRANGLE, 


which he liked because of the bold manner in 
which it was treated. But when they came to — 
the garden front he must say that, although ~ 
Wren was one of the greatest architects of all 
the ages, if it was shown, without the pre-— 
judice attached to Wren’s name, to any one of 
them they would say it was rather tame and 
flat in every respect. Coming outside to 
the gardens, there they had a fine lesson 
in laying-out the land around, and it was— 
finer and more complete in the original 
plan than now. It was intended to be a_ 
regular garden of box borders with seven 
fountains in it. He had always thought the 
garden a singularly fine example of the treat-— 
ment of the surroundings of a house.—Mr. — 
W..H. Seth-Smith seconded the vote of thanks. 

—Mr. Percy Hunter said Hampton Court was— 
of great interest both historically and architec- 
turally. It was astonishing that such a man- 
sion should have been built by a man like 

Wolsey, who, if tradition was true, was the son 

of a butcher. The most remarkable thing was | 
that within the space of 160 years they found — 
such an enormous development in learning 
generally and in the conditions of society, that 
a palace which was so magnificent for Wolsey 

and Henry VIII. was so utterly behind the 
age for William III. Hampton Court, there-— 
fore, only existed in its complete and original 
form apparently for 160 years. With regard 
to the alterations he certainly could not help — 
adding his protest against 4 


WReEN’s EXTRAORDINARY VANDALISM. 


It was most regrettable that he should have — 
destroyed so much of what would have been 
so interesting if it had been spared. He not 

only pulled it down, but did not leave a record — 
of what he destroyed. If he had left a plan 
of it, it would have been of great interest now. 
He understood there was a vague plan, but — 
certainly no details. Architecturally, the 

building that mostly interested him (the 
speaker) was the chapel. He had tried to 
picture to himself what it was like before — 
Wren touched it; or, perhaps, not then, but 
when it was pulled to pieces in the time of — 
the Civil Wars. But in what condition did 
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Henry VIII. leave it? He had often wondered 
how the east end was finished off. It was sup- 
posed that a great oak screen, with Corinthian 
columns, occupied the middle covered-up space, 
behind which now was a large staircase, a part 
of the new building, but he often wondered if 
it consisted of a couple of large windows or 
one east window. Speaking of 


THe [Ron ‘Work, 


Mr. Hunter expressed the opinion that it was 
not of one design, as had been stated, for there 
was an immense difference in the delicacy and 
refinement of the gates in the east front, lead- 
ing into the gardens, and the ironwork of the 
King and Queen entrance, called the Lion 
gates. The colour used in painting the gates 
was most unfortunate, because it reflected the 
light and interfered very much with the appre- 
ciation of the delicacy of the moulded work. 
As to the chimneys he would advise architects, 
when they went to Hampton Court, to seize 
the opportunity to get on to the roofs. He 
knew no more picturesque scene, for there they 
got the perspective view of the old Tudor 
roofs. When they contrasted that view with 
what they would get from the Wren roofs, he 
did not think there would be any doubt as to 
_ the verdict upon the question of the chimneys. 
Mr. Belcher briefly replied. 


A SPECIAL committee of Aberdeen Town 
Council have resolved to recommend the erection 
of a Corporation slaughter-house at Central 
Park, Kittybrewster, at an estimated cost of 
about £30,000. 

Ir has been decided to restore the ancient 
Norman tower of the Parish Church of St. 
Mary’s, Dover, at a cost of £1500, to be 
followed by an enlargement of the church at 
an estimated total outlay of £6000. The 
tower was constructed about 800 years ago, 
and is a very interesting specimen of Norman 
_ Architecture. 

__ A NEw pulpit, erected to the memory of the 
late Bishop of Wakefield in the Church of St. 
_ Mark, Noel Park (the Shropshire Mission), has 
been dedicated. The pulpit was designed by 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe, and erected by Messrs. 
Jones and Willis. It is of Caen stone; the 
panels are divided by arches supported on 
dark marble shafts. Under one of the arches 
is a figure of St. Mark, and it is proposed to 
fill the other spaces with figures of St. Chad 
and Bishop How when funds permit. 

G2 


ROBSON AND NEWBERRY. 


N. MES R. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF LIVER: 
POOL TOWN HALL. 


THE STYLE OF A DOCK-WALL.” 


ee IN 


OME amusing remarks were made at a 
recent meeting of the Liverpool City 
Council—observations which are a fair sample 
of the differences of opinion existing amongst 
the members of local government authorities 
when dealing with architectural subjects. Sir 
Thomas Hughes moved the Finance Com- 
mittee’s recommendation—* That the tender 
of Messrs. Alexander White and Sons, Duke 
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< 


cams ~ — 


Street, Liverpool, for painting and decorating 
the whole of the rooms on the upper floor, 
including the grand staircase, at the ‘Town 
Hall, in accordance with designs, description, 
and specification submitted by them, for the 
sum of £3998 12s. 9d., be ‘accepted, the amount 
to be spread over a period of four years.” This 
was seconded by Alderman Radcliffe, who said 
it was the highest tender, and its amount was 
originally £4598, but it was discovered that 
much of the gold work did not need renewing, 
and simply required to be touched up. The 
designs submitted by Messrs. White were on 
the screen in the chamber. 'They had been 
seen and approved of by Mr. Anning Bell, of 
the University College, and they were un- 
doubtedly the best submitted.— Mr. Rutherford 
said the Town Hall was neither large nor 
imposing. The style of Architecture might be 
called “ mixed,” 'The lower one-third was in 
Tuer StyLte or A Dock WALL, 

the middle portion was bastard classical, and 
the whole edifice was topped by a kind of imi- 
tation of the upper part of a Turkish mosque. 
The interior on the ground floor was incon- 
venient and draughty, and the tea-room for 


| the councillors resembled an interior back 


yard. If the committee’s proposition had been 
to pull down the whole building, he would 
have voted for it. The designs of the 
proposed decoration were in the Council 
chamber. In one of them they had 
dukes and duchesses dancing a minuet 
in two-century-old costume, If the dukes and 
duchesses and the elegant furniture were 
taken from the designs, the Council would 
arrive at exactly what was to be done for the 
£4000, He suggested that an artist be em- 
ployed to make a design, and then tradesmen 
asked to send in tenders to carry out the work 
of decoration. There were at least half-a- 
dozen artists of reputation in Liverpool who 
could produce a satisfactory scheme. The 
decoration of the Town Hall of Liverpool 
ought to represent the best work of its citizens. 
If they wanted examples they had them in 
the Hotel de Ville, in Paris, and in Madox- 
Brown’s paintings in the Town Hall of Man- 
chester. Let them have an artistic scheme, 
and not merely relegate the work to decorators. 
Having got a design to cost, say, £3500, they 
could ask tradesmen to tender on a perfectly 
fair footing —Mr. Burgess said that no archi- 
tect or artist in England would endorse the 
observations of Mr. Rutherford as regards the 
Town Hall. Artists of note had spoken of the 
architectural features of the building in a very 
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different way. If the present decorations 
were carried out, they would last for fifty 
years.—Mr. R. D. Holt thought the Town 
Hall was 


OnE OF THE PRETTIEST ARCHITECTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


and handsomest municipal halls to be found 
anywhere. He felt that the style in which the 
hall was decorated at present was not in 
keeping with the architectural features of the 
building. It was rather of a vulgar style. 
The designs now submitted, he thought, were 
a repetition of the old style. The rooms, being 
rather dark, ought to be embellished by light 
decoration. He suggested that the Finance 
Committee call in an expert to advise them. 
The decorations should not be put into the 
hands of house decorators, but should be done 
on artistic and high-class lines.—Sir Arthur 
Forwood thought white and gold would be the 
most suitable decoration.—After further dis- 
cussion, an amendment, proposed by Sir 
Arthur Forwood, was carried, referring the 
recommendation back, asking the Finance 
Committee to call in an expert, and author- 
ising them to spend £4000 on the decoration, 
Messrs. Holt, Willink, and John Lea being 
requested to assist the committee in this 
matter.—Mr. Meade-King said it would be a 
mistake to tie the hands of the Finance Com- 
mittee to £4000. Give the committee a 
sufficiently free hand that they could do 
something permanent, and ef which the 
Council would be proud.—Upon the amend- 
ment being submitted as a substantive motion, 
it was carried by 37 to 34. 


Puans were prepared for the erection of 
a new church in St. Philip’s parish, West 
Bromwich, at a cost of some £7000. A 
modified scheme has now, however, been 
approved, and by leaving out the south aisle 
and the vestries the cost has been reduced to 
£3700, 

Tur London County Council has confirmed 
a recommendation of the Building Act Com- 
mittee for the erection of a new printing 
factory and offices on the south side of Tallis 
Street, Whitefriars, between John Carpenter 
Street and Carmelite Street, not to exceed in 
height the distance from the front or external 
wall on the opposite side of each of the streets 
upon which the building will abut. 


METHODS OF HEATING AIR. 


By W. N. TweELvETREES. 


N R. W. N. TWELVETREES, M.I.Mech.E., 


recently read a paper on “Some Methods 
of Heating Air,” before the Civil and Mechan- 
ical Engineers Society. The subject is one 
which not only frequently engages the pro- 
fessional attention of engineers and architects, 
but is of a direct personal interest to the 
inhabitants of this country, where varying 
climatic conditions render necessary consider- 


‘able care in the design and installating of 


heating and ventilating apparatus. The paper 
was illustrated by numerous diagrams demon- 
strating the manner in which certain natural 
laws directly affect the questions of heating 
and ventilation, and showing the various 
systems adopted and some of the defects, 
frequently causing failure in practice. The 
most popular means of obtaining artificial 
warmth is . 
THe ORDINARY OPEN FIRE, 


described by Mr. Twelvetrees as “the most 
cheerful, enjoyable, and wasteful form of heat- 
ing appliance,” in which radiant heat alone 
(equal to about ten per cent of the total heat 
of combustion) performs useful work in im- 
parting warmth to the room and its occupants. 
Owing to the laws of radiant heat, the warmth 
so imparted is necessarily variable, inasmuch 
as the number of heat rays ‘intercepted are 
inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance, and also vary in a ratio in- 
versely proportional to the angle of in- 
cidence. _Heat escaping up the chimney 
is not entirely wasted, as it performs use- 
ful work in promoting ventilation, Hn- 
closed. stoves, imparting heat both by radia- 
tion and contact, may communicate to an 
apartment as much as 90 per cent. of the total 
heat produced. It is important to note that 
due precaution must be taken to guard against 
overheating, which by decomposition of floating 
matter in the air forms deleterious compounds. 
It is desirable to make use of evaporating pans 
to provide the necessary amount of humidity. 
Ventilating apparatus must be arranged so as 
to ensure the equal distribution of warmed 
air. The primitive mode of ventilation, as 
Mr. Twelvetrees pointed out, “was simply to 
provide a hole in the top of a room, and this 
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system is still practised amongst uncivilised — 
nations and in most of our chapels and — 
churches.” After commenting upon various 
modifications of this original device, the author 
illustrated a system arranged so as to be 
applicable to the requirements of both winter 
and summer ventilation, Having discussed 
the system in which stoves are employed for 


heating air which is afterwards distributed by 


conducts to the various parts of a building, 
the author passed on to the consideration of 
hot water and steam as a means of imparting 
heat. 

Tur Hiau-PREssSURE SYSTEM, 


although possessing many features of excel- 
lence and convenience, is liable to unexpected 
increase of pressure occasionally resulting in 
accidents, and this risk, combined with the fact 
that the high temperature of the pipes tend to 
vitiate the air by decomposition of floating 
particles, somewhat militate against the more 
general use of the system as ordinarily 
employed. Under somewhat modified con- ~ 
ditions, the employment of the high-pressure — 

system was advocated. There is no reason, he 


remarked, why safety should not be insured, ~ 


and the pressure kept within reasonable limits. 
Working pressures, varying from 10lb. to 201b. 
per square inch, are frequently sufficient for all 
practical requirements, and in public institu- 
tions the waste heat from steam boilers may — 
be utilised for heating the water, which is then 
used for washing purposes and for providing 
the necessary temperature in drying rooms, &c. 
The low-pressure system and some causes of 
imperfect water circulation were illustrated by 
diagrams and calculations. The most fertile 
cause of failure was attributed to want of care — 
in estimating the height of columns necessary 
to provide the motive force for circulation. 
This cannot be arrived at by guesswork or 
rules of thumb methods, especially in com- 
plicated systems, as the conditions for equal 
lengths of pipe vary considerably in accord- - 
ance with the initial and terminal temperatures 
and other circumstances. As exemplifying 

this point in a striking manner, Mr. Twelve-— 
trees made calculations for two circuits, each 
with an assumed length of 500ft., in which, 
whilst the terminal temperatures differed by no— 
more than 20deg. F., the necessary heights of 
the columns was shown to vary by as much 

as 19°3ft. As a means of heating steam 
possesses decided advantages, being readily — 
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applied, and capable of effective control. 
Reference was made to the advantages to be 
derived from the use of exhaust steam. The 
use of a feed water heater, as a rule, absorbs 
barely one-fifth of the exhaust steam, and the 
other four-fifths are wasted. It is true that 
by using the remainder for heating purposes 
a certain amount of back pressure would be 
created in the engine, but, as the energy 
directly derived from an ordinary engine 
represents only about 25 per cent. of the 
thermal value of the coal, whilst 75 per cent. 
is contained in the exhaust steam, the draw- 
back of the slight back pressure is more than 
counterbalanced by the saving effected. 
gravitation system is one in which steam 
circulates from the boiler, returning in the 
form of condensed water. This arrangement 
has the merits of being extremely simple, and 
is worthy of more general attention on the 
part of the engineers. . After treating of the 
employment of steam on the high pressure 
expansive system, Mr. Twelvetrees gave some 
interesting particulars relative to American 
practice, in connection with steam installation 
of a large scale for the 
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One example given maintained in four miles 
of 10in. pipes and 6in. pipes, notwithstanding 
drafts for power and heat, along the lines. In 
this case remarkable precautions are taken to 
reduce condensation, which is less than two 
per cent. per mile, arrangements are also made 
for reducing the pressure of the supply to 
consumers on the most complete and approved 
scale. In England we have already public 


installations of gas and water, electricity and, 


hydraulic power, and there seems no reason 
why a system of steam supply sheuld not also 


be adopted. A reduction in the number 
of independent furnaces could not fail 
to exercise a _ beneficial effect on the 


atmosphere in large towns. Passing to the 
question of radiating surfaces, reference was 
made to the most suitable forms of radiator 
and heating coils. He deprecated the use of 
empirical rules as ordinarily adapted by fitters 
of heating appliances, and proceeded to show 
that the proportion of heating surface with 
regard to the duty required, should be calcu- 
lated on a scientific basis. Having decided 


the mean temperature desired, the loss of 
heat by the building should be computed ; the 
thermal units per hour required should then 
specific heat and 


be calculated from the 
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specific gravity of the air; the heat unit 
furnish per square foot by a given form of 
radiating surfaces should be ascertained by 
caleulations, in which the chief factors are the 
radiant power and temperature of the material. 
The figures must be corrected by radio deduc- 
ted from the experiments of Drelong, Péclet, 
and others. It is then easy to find accurately 
the amount of surface requisite, and in the 
ease of buildings exceptionally subject to cold, 
either by reason of situation or of defective 
construction, a further margin of heating 
surface should be provided.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion in which part was 
taken by the President (Mr. H. Covard), Mr. 
T. C. T. Walrond, Mr. B. B. Dadley, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. Cooper Penn, and others. 
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Tue General Purposes Committee of the 
Blackpool Corporation have sanctioned the 
expenditure of £40,000 upon the extension of 
the electricity works. 

Tue foundation stone has been laid of a new 
infectious diseases hospital which is to he 
erected at Sealand, about a mile from Chester, 
eat a total cost of about £20,000. 

Tuer church of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Alder- 
manbury, E.C., is about to be entirely 
redecorated from the designs of Mr. Lewis E. 
G. Collins, of 31, Great St. Helen’s, H.C. 

Tue building fund in connection with the 
proposed new church for All Saints, Weston- 
super-Mare, has been started. Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., the architect of the reredos in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, is now making prelim- 
inary arrangements. 

A sTrrone organization of artists has been 
formed for the purpose of forming in London 
an exhibition, or a series of exhibitions, of 
“the finest Art of our time,” without regard 
to nationality. The executive council includes 
the names of Mr. Whistler and Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A., among many others. 

Tue Carpenters’ Company has arranged the 
programme of the winter course of lectures, 
which began on Monday. ‘They are more 
especially addressed to those interested in 
Architecture and building, and will be fully 
illustrated by experiments and lantern illus- 
trations, and by diagrams, &c. The names of 
the lecturers are Professors Silvanus Thomp- 
son, Banister Fletcher, T. Roger Smith, Mr. 
Lewis F. Day, and Dr. Longstaff. Sir John 
Lubbock and Sir Arthur Blomfield have con- 
sented to preside on two evenings. 


KEYSTONES. 


A new mission chapel has been erected at 
Thorverton, Devonshire. 
A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW has been erected 


in St. Mark’s Church, Sheffield, to the memory 


‘of the late vicar, Archdeacon Favell. 


Purans have been prepared for the new 
concert and recreation hall at West Kirby. 
The architect is Mr. Edmund Ware. 

Tar British Archeological Association will 
hold its next summer meeting at Peterborough. 
The proceedings commence on the 14th of 
July. 

Tur Watch Committee of the Halifax Cor- 
poration have accepted tenders for the erection 
of a new court-house and police-station on the 
site of the old infirmary in Harrison Road. 
The total estimated cost of the building is 
£12,734 3s. 3d. 

Tue Gas Committee of the Birmingham 
Corporation recommend an outlay of £336,000 
for the reconstruction of existing works and 
the provision of additional works, capable, 
when the alterations and extensions are 
finished, of providing an extra supply of 
10,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 

Puans have been approved for the erection 
of a block of shops and houses at Dysart, 
Scotland. The elevation is in the Scotch 
baronial style, of which there are many old 
examples in Dysart, and, with the projecting 
bar-windows and cross-stepped gables, will 
make a decided improvement to the street 
Architecture. The architects are Messrs. A. 
and A. C. Dewar, Leven. 

Iv is stated that it has been decided to hold 
at Earl’s Court, from May to October next, a 
universal exhibition, intended to illustrate the 
inventions, industries, manufactures, and ap- 
plied arts of today. An endeavour will be 
made to render it international in its scope, 
and sections have been devoted to France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, Bosnia, and the United States. 

For some time the platforms at Dundee Tay 
Bridge Station have been found inadequate, 
and to meet growing requirements extensions 
have been determined on. Plans for these 
have been prepared, and as soon as certain 
necessary arrangements are completed the 
work will be proceeded with. It is proposed 
to extend the platforms on each side of the 
“ dock” a distance of about 40yds. to the west- 
ward. 
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““T know what it isto live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, uould, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a chureh as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JOoHN 
RuSKIN. 


Tue Bootle Town Council has accepted the 
report of the referee upon the competitive 
plans for the new fire station. Mr. C. J. Ander- 
son, 36, Dale Street, Bootle, who designed the 
new police-court buildings, receives the fii st 
award, and Messrs. Briggs and Wolstenholme, 
3, Lord Street, Liverpool, the second. 


Tue trustees of the Birmingham Church 
Fund have decided to invite a limited number 
of architects to compete for the erection of a 
new church in the parish of Sparkbrook, in 
place of Christ Church, Birmingham. They 
have appointed Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 
assessor, and the following have _ been 
invited to compete:—Messrs. Bateman and 
Bateman, W. H. Bidlake, J. A. Chatwin, 
R. Creed, John Douglas, Wm. Henman, H. E. 
Lavender, M. Macartney, Edward Mansell, 
Temple Moore, F. B. Osborn, and T. F. Proud. 
Nine of the twelve invited architects practice 
their Profession, and the others are men of 
special position in connection with ecclesias- 
tical work. 


Tue designs submitted by Mr. Jackson, 
R.A., and Mr. Brock, R.A., for the Benson 
Monument in Canterbury Cathedral, having 
been accepted by the committee of the 
Memorial fund, the two Academicians have 
begun the execution of the work. Good 
progress with it, indeed, has already been 
made, especially in the main structure, which 
part of the commission is in the hands of Mr. 
Jackson. ‘hose who have seen the designs 
say that the memorial will be an imposing 
structure. The recumbent effley of the late 
Primate, which is being done by Mr. Brock, 
will represent him in an attitude of prayer. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Barnsley Town 
Council the plans of the proposed new opera 
house, to be erected in Eldon Street, were 
approved. The plans, which have been pre- 
pared by Mr. John P. Briggs, of 1, Arundel 
Street, Strand, London, show an imposing 
building of stone. The site is a particularly 
good one, and allows of three sides open to the 
roadway. Seating accommodation has been 
provided for 1400. The theatre will be fire- 
proof throughout, and provided with electric 
light. The whole of the auditorium, entrances; 
saloons, and dressing-rooms will be heated by 
hot-water. The important subject of ventila- 
tion has been carefully considered, and several 
new and novel features have been added. 


Tur Admiralty has decided to make an 
important. extension to the Royal Naval 
Barracks, Devonport, by the erection of the 
officer’s quarters and other buildings for 1000 
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officers and men, thus enlarging the barracks to 
twice their present dimensions. The Admiralty 
has accepted the tenders of Messrs. Matcham 
and Co., Plymouth, who constructed the present 
barracks fifteen years ago. The outlay, in- 
cluding the furnishing of officers’ quarters and 
a handsome mess hall and fitting up quarters 
for seamen and stokers, will amount to a 
quarter of a million sterling, The work is to 
be completed in three years. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to restore. the 
crooked spire of Chesterfield Church. In 
January there were some boisterous winds, 
and snap in two went a stay, which, 
apparently, was of as sound wood as need 
be. The steeple has undergone a thorough 
inspection by Mr. Temple Moore, of London, 
who, in a report, says :—“< No structural 
repairs of importance have been done to the 
spire within the memory of anyone living, 
and the recent accident (in which an 
important timber was broken and forced out 
of position) is quite sufficient to show that it 
is impossible to place any reliance upon many 
of the timbers, and that it is imperative that 
the work of overhauling and restoring the 
spire should be undertaken at once, or it 
should be taken down.” 


Tue huge advertisement boards elevated on 
posts which disfigure the fields and woodlands 
bordering the railways are bad enough to the 
wsthetic sense, but there is a worse terror in 
store—the advertising windmill, a specimen of 
which is now being erected in a meadow near a 
North London junction. The windmill is 
substantially constructed of wood and iron, 
and is painfully permanent in appearance. 
Long arms project at convenient elevations 
from the centre pole, which is about 30ft. 
in height, and to these are attached highly- 
coloured advertisement boards, 8ft. or 10ft. 
square, and slightly curved to catch the wind. 


Mr. G. A. T. Mippuzron has selected the 
Hartz district of Germany for his annual 
Continental sketchine tour this Easter. The 
district is by no means so well known to 
English architects as it deserves to be, lying 
just aside from the main route to Berlin, and 
full of most interesting work which is fre- 
quently compared with that of Niiremberg 
and other Bavarian towns. The party is to 
start from England on April 6th, and to be 
absent for ten days, the cost, ten guineas, being 
by no means excessive considering the distance 
to be travelled, and the high educational value 
of such a tour taken in the company of 
experienced draughtsmen. We are hoping to 
give a series of illustrated articles descriptive 
of the places visited when the tour is over, 
and should be glad to receive line tracings of 
sketches made by any members of the party, 
from which to selectillustrations, Mr. Middleton 
having promised to place any sketches which 
he may make at our disposal for the purpose, 
and to contribute the letterpress. A party of at 
least thirty will be needed this year to make 
the event a financial success, no rebate on the 
ordinary railway fare being obtainable for a 
lesser number. Places are already booked for 
a small party of those who have taken part in 
former tours, and no doubt the desired thirty 
will soon be secured. 


Tue London County Council, at its meeting 
last week, received a report on the proposed 
new Vauxhall Bridge. Since the last design 
for a steel-arched bridge was rejected in July, 
1897, the chief engineer has given the subject 
his unremitting attention,and hasendeavoured, 
within the limits imposed upon him by the 
estimate, to meet the views of all parties by 
preparing a design which will give, as far as 
can be expected, general satisfaction. After 
mature deliberation and a visit to similar 
structures on the Continent, and conferring 
with the engineers engaged in their construc- 
tion, he has prepared a design embodying the 
principle on which his predecessor constructed 
the Thames embankments, namely, a granite 
bridge backed with concrete. If this is adopted 
the structure will have the appearance of a 
granite bridge, and it will be possible to erect 
it like Waterloo or London Bridge. , Moreover; 
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the heaviest loads will be able to pass over it, — 


and the annual expense of painting will be 
saved, resulting in an economy of at least 


£1000 per annum. The structure will also be ~ 


practically permanent. Similar bridges have — 


been constructed over the Danube, the Neckar, 
and the Rhone, with equal spans to, if not larger 
spans than, those proposed at Vauxhall, and 


have been tested in the most severe manner by ~ 


passing over them locomotive engines weigh- 
ing as much as 78 tons. 


red and grey granite of various tints in such 


a manner as to bring out the features of the ~ 
The bronze lamp — 


work in pleasing relief. 
fittings and the designs for the top or finials 


of the columns were indicated in a general q 
way upon the sketches, but might be modified — 


if the general structure was approved by the 
Council. 
the ornamentation of the bridge. 
ever, did not propose to leave the pedestals 
unfilled, but intended to deal with the matter 
and to report upon it after the Council had 
approved of the general design. In deliber- 
ating upon the subject they had had the benefit 
of the advice of those gentlemen who objected 
to the proposed steel arch bridge, and in pre- 
senting the present design they believed that 
if the bridge were constructed in accordance 
therewith it would prove to be one of the hand- 
somest bridges over the Thames. The Parlia- 
mentary estimate for the cost of the bridge 
was £380,000. By the adoption of the present 


design some £20,000 would be saved.—The | 


consideration of the report was adjourned. 


Tue London County Council has considered ~ 


a report from the manager of the Works 
Department, containing a return of completed 


In recommending the ~ 
Council to approve this design, the Bridges — 
Committee stated that at present it was pro- — 
posed that the bridge should be faced with ~ 


An amount had been set aside for — 
They, how- — 


works not yet reported to the Council and of — 


works in progress. Of the works commenced 


during the late management and completed — 
in 1897, but not yet measured, it was reported ~ 
that the original estimate was £3375, and the © 


actual cost, subject to audit, £4018 1s.9d. The 
works commenced during the late management 
and still in progress were originally estimated 


at £166,948 16s. 11d., while the total expendi- 7 


ture and liabilities incurred to December, 31st ~ 


last amounted to £162,501 17s. 5d. Works 


commenced and completed during the new ~ 


management were estimated ‘to cost £4923, 


and the actual cost, subject to audit, was re- — 


ported to be £3434 7s. 8d. The original 
estimate of works commenced during the new 
management and still in progress was £97,414, 
and the actual cost and liabilities incurred to 
December 31st last was £37,389 9s. 6d. 


The 
concluding table in the manager’s report dealt 7 


with works completed, certified, and ready — 


for inclusion in the next half-yearly state- — 
The original estimate of these works ~ 


ment. 


was £16,066 16s. 8d., the revised estimate — 


£13,788 17s. 10d.,. and. the 


actual cost 7 


£10,438 19s. 9d., showing a cost below esti- — 


mate of £3349 18s. 1d.—Lord Onslow moved ~ 
an amendment for the reception of the report 


with the exception of a clause containing the © 


works manager’s statement. 
was rejected, and the report adopted. 


“THE Cost of Building Forty Years Ago : 


and Now,” was the subject of a paper recently 


read before the Architectural Section of the ~ 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow, by Mr. 


George Eadie. Mr. Eadie took two tenements 


of 35ft. 6in. frontage, four stories high, con-— 


The proposition — 


sisting of three houses on each stairhead,' two 
room-and-kitchen houses, and one of a single — 


apartment, and compared what it would take © 


to erect these houses now against what it cost 
forty years ago. 
in 1857, would cost £953 9s. 4d., and in 1897 


Such tenements’ brickwork, ~ 


they would cost £1810 7s. 10d. In 1857 the ~ 


wright work would cost £826 17s. 6d., against 


£868 18s. in 1897 ; slate work, £38 16s. 2d., = 


against £49 7s. 8d.; plumbing and gas work, ~ 
£141 19s., against £117 12s. 8d. ; plaster work, ~ 
£168, against £240 12s. 10d.; smith work, £25, — 


bells, £20, street and sewer work, £35—total 
£74, against £80. Such tenements forty years 


ago would cost £2273 18s., while to-day they — 
would cost £2751 7s. That was an increase of 
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21 per cent. Wages had doubled within forty 
years, while materials had increased 58 per 
cent. A house which was rented forty years 
ago at £8 15s. now fetched £10 15s. Forty 
years ago two rooms and kitchen houses 
brought £15, now they realised £22; forty 
years ago three rooms and kitchen houses 
brought £24, and to-day they realised £28. 
In erecting a building to-day there were the 
building regulations to be taken into considera- 
tion, while the modern improvements, such as 
electric bells, register grates, hot and cold 
water, etc., meant extra money, which was not 
expended forty years ago. 


Mr. Onstow Forp seems to have been most 
unfortunate with the blocks of marble obtained 
by him from Italy for the statue of Huxley, 
commissioned by the Memorial Committee. 
The work was put in hand a year ago, and 
after it had been proceeded with for some time 
a blue vein was discovered in the marble, with 
the result that it had to be discarded and a 
| fresh block ordered. This also proved to be 
/ unsound, and the sculptor has therefore had 
) to await a third piece from Italy. Of course, 
there is now no chance of the statue being 
seen in the Royal Academy this summer, and 
it will probably be at least two years before 
the monument is placed in its final position in 
the Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington. 


Tae knucklebone order of Classic Architec- 
ture is not recognised in orthodox works, and 
is probably unknown to most people. But it 
may be found in the little village of Cley-on- 
Sea, on the north coast of Norfolk. Most of 
the walls are built of flint cobble stones, but 
on the cornices of one or two of the houses 
_ various bones of sheep have been introduced 
with a very quaint and not unpleasing effect. 
The knucklebones in one case are a sort of 
classic ornament under a projecting cornice, 
andin another case they are arranged round 
a panel of cobble stones embedded in cement. 
The appropriate title of Knucklebone Hill is 
locally given to these bone-decorated houses. 


Mr. G. F. Boptey, of Messrs. Bodley and 
Garner, architects, who are engaged upon the 
restoration work now in progress at Stratford- 
on-Avon Parish Church, visited Stratford a 
few days ago for the purpose of meeting the 
committee at the church. The work had been 
at a standstill at one spot for some days, 
pending Mr. Bodley’s arrival, owing to an 
interestirg discovery. This was where a new 
arch is being constructed between the south 
transept and the south aisle for the purpose of 
carrying the organ pipes through. As the 
workmen were engaged in removing the solid 
stone wall, the arch being 13ft. wide, they 
lighted upon an Early English lancet window 
embedded in the wall. A portion of the 
moulding had been removed for the purpose of 
bringing the wall to a level surface, and all 
traces of the window were concealed by the 
overlying cement. The history of the rest of 
the building makes the origin of the window 
quite clear. It was evidently once a light 
from the outside into the transept, this portion 
of the church being older than the aisle, and 
when the latter was built the window became 
unnecessary and was accordingly filled up. 
The window has been covered up between 500 
and 600 years, and was a thing of the past 
centuries before Shakespeare came to be 

_ christened. 


Tur Globe’s Venice correspondent writes : 
'“The Castello of Udine, a great, square, ugly 
building of three centuries ago, now used as 
barracks and civil prisons, stands on the site 
of the ancient castle, on a great mound of 
earth thrown up, tradition and Bedeker tells 
us, by Attila, whence he could watch at his 
ease the burning of Aquileia. The other day it 
was found necessary to repair a part of the 
foundations of an inner wing. On the flooring 
being removed, the workmen came upon a small, 
massive, tight fitting stone trap-door. It was 
raised with difficulty, and it disclosed, as in 
romances, a flight of steps. On going down it 
with lights, the workmen found themselves in 
a subterranean chamber. From one corner of 


this ran a passage, in the walls of which were 
five low narrow doorways, opening into the 
most horrible prison-cells imaginable. The 
doorways still held the heavy iron hinges, 
which had supported enormously thick doors, 
as shown by the depth of the stone frame- 
work. At the end of the passage two other 
cells were found, suggestive of still more 
deadly suffering ; for, while the others are of 
ordinary size, these only measure 2ft. 4in. by 
2ft. Sin.—a size that made it impossible for 
the unhappy wretches confined in them to lay 
down. 


Tur Bluecoat School in Palmer Street, 
Westminster, is now a school no longer ; but 
the old building, in the Wren style, erected in 
1709, has been purchased by the Westminster 
Vestry, and will in future provide additional 
accommodation for the staff, and at the same 
time the space around the building will allow 
of a much-needed widening of James Street. 
In this connection the vestry has issued a 
notice in which they say that, “while declining 
to bind themselves to preserve the said build- 
ing,” they will “endeavour to do so if circum- 
stances permit.” This is one of the rare 
instances in which any official body has 
thought fit to consider for a single moment 
the claims for existence of a picturesque old 
building. 


Tux Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh 
Town Council has had under consideration the 
scheme for the reconstruction of North Bridge 
Street. As the result, it was decided that the 
ground should be exposed to auction in five 
lots—the west side of the street in two lots, 
and the east side in three. It was further 
remitted to the town clerk, with a small 
advising sub-committee, to bring up a report 
as to the method in which the gross upset 
price of £230,000 should be allocated over the 
five lots. 


A report has been prepared by Mr. C. C. 
Lindsay, M.Inst. C.E., and presented to the 
members of Glasgow Corporation, on the 
proposal to bridge Glasgow Harbour at a 
point below the new Broomielaw Bridge. 
Mr. Lindsay submitted particulars of a semi- 
high-level viaduct at Hydepark Street, with 
two alternative low-level bridges at Finnieston 
Street or at West Street. The estimated.cost 
of the high-level viaduct and approaches, 
exclusive of the cost of property or the way- 
leave required, would be £200,000, while the 
estimate for a low-level bridge, also exclusive 
of property and way-leave, would be £109,000. 
Further consideration of the scheme has been 
postponed. ORREG: 

On the occasion of her second lecture of the 
course on “Delphi” Miss Harrison, at the 
Passmore Edwards’ Settlement, showed the 
famous bronze charioteer, and stated that it 
was 1'8 métres in height—i.e., about life-size— 
and that it was found under a Roman conduit 
in a square building above the temple of 
Apollo. It probably owed its fine state of 
preservation to the fact that it was concealed 
under the débris of an earthquake in the 
fourth century B.c., the same earthquake as 
that which destroyed the temple of the 
Alemeonidae. The sacred temenos of Apollo 
was next examined. It occupied an area of 
20,000 square métres—i.e., between four and 
five acres ; the peribolos wall is in part intact, 
and, as the angles are preserved, can be clearly 
made out. Itisin part of polygonal, in part 
of “ Hellenic,’ masonry. The principal land- 
marks within the precinct are the great temple 
of Apollo with the altar at the east front, the 
theatre, the Lesche of Cnidus (in which were 
the famous frescoes of Polygnotus), the 
fountain of Cassotis, the portico and treasury 
of the Athenians (in which last was found the 
hymn with the musical notation), and the 
treasuries of other cities, notably of Sicyon 
and Cnidus. These, together with the course 
of the Sacred Way, the pavement of which is 
still preserved, enabled us to follow in great 
part the periegesis of Pausanias. Immediately 
on entering the precinct Pausanias noted the 
votive offering of the Lacedsmonians after 
the battle of Augospotami. Of this the basis 
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and many of the inscriptions are preserved, 
though the statues were probably carried off 
by Constantine. Pausanias noted no fewer 
than thirty-eight of these statues by. name, 
and all were the work of artists of high repute. 
Plutarch also, in his dialogue on the Pythion 
Responses, said of a distinguished visitor to 
Delphi, that, weary though he was of the 
guides and their long-winded tales, he was 
deeply impressed by the sea-blue patina of 
these statues of the admirals, which made 
them look as if they stood “ocean deep.” 
Passing through a perfect forest of votive 
bronzes Pausanias arrived at the two treasuries 
of Sicyon and Cnidus. 


Tu work of restoring the spire and turrets 
of Salisbury Cathedral, which has been in 
progress during the past two years, is now 
almost completed, and it is expected that in 
the course of the next few weeks it will be 
entirely finished, and the scaffolding, which at 
the present time envelops the tower and a 
large portion of the spire, will be removed. 
The committee, consisting of the Dean and 
Chapter of Salisbury, and the leading laity in 
the diocese, have been actively engaged in 
arranging for the tower and spire to be made 
safe for future generations, and to preserve in. 
its integrity this beautiful example of 
cathedral Architecture. ‘The work has been 
carried out under the direction of Sir A. 
Blomfield, and in a recent report to the 
committee he informed them that the turret 
at the north-west of the cathedral was in such 
a bad state that it was needful to take it down. 
It has been rebuilt. The work, Sir A. Blom- 
field said, was one of great difficulty, but it 
has been accomplished in the most workman- 
like and satisfactory manner. Every stone 
that could be reused appears again in its 
proper place, only new stones being introduced 
wherever the original stonework has been 
crushed, broken, or in such small stones as to 
be unsafe. The turret staircases at the four 
angles of the tower, which have to support so 
much of the enormous thrust of the spire, 
have been thoroughly repaired ‘and strength- 
ened. On all four sides defective masonry 
has been taken out and replaced by new stones 
weighing in some cases upwards of a ton. The 
foundations of the south aisle and of the west 
side of the south transept have yet to be 
repaired. Altogether the cost of the work will 
be about £15,000. 


Av a meeting of the Ludlow Town Council, 
Mr. Lear said he hadseen an article maintain- 
ing that the oil painting in the Council 
Chamber which had been restored was after 
all a portrait of James II. He should lke to 
know who it really represented. Mr. Tyrrell 
said he had seen several pictures of William 
III., and the nose on the picture was William’s. 
James II. had a flat nose. The Mayor re- 
marked that there was a resolution on the 
books that it was William IIL., and until it 
was proved otherwise it must remain so. 
Alderman Smith suggested inscribing the 
name William III. on the back, and that of 
James II. on the front. Mr. Tyrrell pointed 
out that the cleaning had changed the 
monarch from James II. to William Iil. 
Amidst laughter it was decided to stick to 
William III. 


Tue London Technical Education Board has 
made a special grant of £1000 towards the 
erection of the new workshops for masons and 
plasterers’ classes, which are to form part of 
the buildings associated with the great hall of 
the Battersea Polytechnic. The buildings are 
to be proceeded with at once. The hall is de- 
signed to seat about 1000 persons, and the 
estimated cost is £6500. 


«7 B, W.” writes to suggest that Mr. 
Thomas Thornycroft’s Boadicea “ could not be 
better placed than on the top of the middle 
cate entrance at Hyde Park Corner. | It would 
then be, to a certain extent, out of sight of all 
imperfections, according to Mr, Harry Quilter’s 
ideas. The gates on either side might, in time, 
find contributions in keeping, and thus make 
Hyde Park Corner somewhat more artistic. 


—— 
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Tum annual exhibition of water-colovr 
drawings in the gallery in Old Bond Street is 
always one of the most agreeable shows of the 
year. In the exhibition now open Messrs. 
Agnew have made an innovation which greatly 
increases the attractiveness of the collection. 
They have covered a screen with a number of 
beautiful miniatures, most of which will be 
recognised as having belonged to the cele- 
brated collection shown by the late Mr. 
Edward Joseph at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club in 1889. The water-colours include 
drawings by Turner, David Cox, De Wint, 
Copley Fielding, Sir A. W. Callcott, and 
William Hunt; by Frederick Walker, D. G. 
Rossetti, Sir E. Burne-Jones, Mr. Alma 
Tadema, and Miss Mary Gow; by Fortuny 
and Edouard Détaille. These are a few out of 
many. We might add to them landscapes by 
that delightful artist of the pre-Turner days, 
J. R. Cozens, by Alfred Hunt, and G. P. Boyce. 


Ir is proposed to build a church for ,700 
persons in the parish of St. James, New 
Brighton, to replace the temporary building at 
Upper Brighton, and £3000 is already available 
towards the cost. Another proposal is the 
erection of an additional church in St. John’s 
parish, Egremont, at the bottom of Trafalgar 
Road, overlooking the river, the site for which 
has been secured. Other items in the pro- 
posed extension movement are a new church 
in the Wallasey parish; a new church for St. 
Mary’s, Liscard, to replace the old mission 
house in the village; enlarged mission rooms 
in St. Paul’s parish, Seacombe; and a new 
church in Poulton Road. 


Tue thirty-seventh annual exhibition of 
the Royal Glasgow Fine Art Institute con- 
tains a great variety of good work, and in- 
cludes pictures by Reynolds, Landseer, ‘Israels, 
Orchardson, Millais, Corot, and James Maris. 
A notable feature of the exhibition is the dis- 
play of portraits. Whistler's “Lady in Fur 
Jacket” is a prominent work, and Graham 
Robertson has an artistic decorative portrait 
of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. In the water-colour 
gallery works by J. M. Swan, the late Stacy 
Marks, Clara Montalba, C. Walton, and J. G. 
Laing adorn the walls. There are also sculp- 
ture and architectural galleries. 


For some time past the church of St. 
Peter’s, at Barton-on-Humber, with its old 
Saxon tower, reputed to be one of the oldest 
churches in the kingdom, has been undergoing 
the process of restoration. Recently an in- 
teresting discovery was made. 'There isa very 
curious little building on the west side of the 
Saxon tower, which has been rather puzzling 
to the many antiquarians who annually visit 
the church. Permission was obtained from 
the vicar and churchwardens to investigate, 
and accordingly Professor Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, in company with Mr. C. H. Fowler 
(Durham) superintended excavation on the 
east side of the tower. After digging about 
4ft., they found indications of a similar build- 
ing to that on the west side of the tower. The 
foundations are about 16ft. square, and go to 
prove that the old tower stood in the middle 
of these two buildings. One could almost 
imagine that it was used as a place of defence 
as much, if not'more, thanasaplace of religion. 
That it was occupied by armed men in very 
early days is ascertained from the evidence 
oeathered from various stones in the building, 
which show the marks where the archers 
sharpened their arrows. 


A REMARKABLE building is in process of 
erection on a plot of ground in Carr’s Lane, 
Birmingham, which for a quarter of a century 
has remained unoccupied. Three feet beneath 
the surface of the ground there runs a tunnel 
of the Great Western Railway, and as the 
tunnel could not with safety bear more weight 
than it now does, all plans for building on the 
ground have been condemned by the city 
surveyor and the railway engineer in consulta- 
tion. By an ingenious device, however, an 
architect has now prepared plans whereby a 
three-story building is to be erected on the 
site. Twenty-five feet of building will have to 
project over the tunnel, and as no weight is to 


rest on the tunnel, this has to be erected on 
huge cantilevers. These cantilevers, six in 
number, run to a depth of 6ft., and are 
estimated to carry weights varying from 100 
to 400 tons. The'A cantilever supports the 
greatest weight, estimated at 400 tons, and is 
calculated to support a strain of 875 tons. 
The Al cantilever will support 375 tons of the 
building, while only 19ft. of it under the 
building will rest upon a solid foundation. 
To add to the safety, from this hangs a mass 
of concrete, 16ft. across by 15ft. high, and 
weighing 160 tons, suspended by steel bars 
22ft. long. The whole thing resembles the 
weighing of a carcase on a butcher’s steelyard ; 
the cantilever acts as the steelyard, the 
warehouses and the shops are supported 
at the long ends, and the great weight of 
concrete hangs from the short one, acting as a 
counterpoise, while the cantilever rests upon 
a bed of concrete. 


Tux rebuilding of the Old Bailey is to be 
put in hand at an early date. The City Lands 
Committee have had a conference with the 
Home Secretary to secure his final approval of 
the plans and details of the reconstruction. 
It is not intended to make any alteration in 
the prison part of the Old Bailey. The re- 
building will be confined entirely to the Sessions 
House, which has for many years been totally 
inadequate as a court-house. The delay that 
has occurred is not due to the Lands Com- 
mittee, who control all the buildings and pro- 
perty both in and outside the City that belong 
to the Corporation, The plans of the new 
Sessions House were long ago submitted to the 
Home Secretary and approved of by him, and 
then, as an act of courtesy, laid before the 
judges who sit at the Old Bailey. Here it was 
the delays occurred, on account of the number 
of alterations in the plans desired by some of 
the judges. But now it is understood the 
plans have been approved by all those in- 
terested. ETAA aa 

By a curious coincidence, the two engineers 
who will advise upon and superintend the 
structural alterations that are to be made in 
the event of the new Crystal Palace proposals 
taking effect are sons of two men who were 
largely concerned with the fortunes of the 
Palace in its earliest days. Sir Charles Fox 
was the engineer who designed the building 
when it was originally erected in Hyde Park, 
while Mr. John Douglas Cooper arranged its 
sale to the original Company and its removal 
to Sydenham Hill. Sir Douglas Fox and 
Mr. V. B. D. Cooper have now been called in, 
not on account of their family associations with 
the Palace, but, by an interesting coincidence, 
to take in hand the structure with which their 
father’s names were so closely connected. 


THe annual distribution of prizes, {c., to 
the successful students of the Royal Female 
School of Art, took place recently at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, the awards being presented by 
Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. The Rev. 
Prebendary Whittington read the 37th annual 
report, in which the committee tendered their 
grateful thanks to the Queen for her Majesty’s 
continual support to the school, and for the 
encouragement given to the students by her 
purchase this year of a study from life by 
Eveline M. J. Howell, which obtained the 
Queen’s gold medal, and a design by Bertha 
Smith, which obtained a national silver medal 
at the annual examination and award of prizes 
at South Kensington, During the past year 
122 students had received instruction in Art. 
On April Ist last 469 works were sent to South 
Kensington for examination and competition 
for awards. ‘The number of works sent up for 
examination for national competition was as 
follows :—50,255 from 281 schools of art and 
branch schools, 35,560 from 298 science schools, 
and 11,796 from 449 art classes. Of these 
5853 were selected for national competition. 
The Queen’s scholarship was awarded to Mary 
F. Bill, the-Mercers’ scholarship to Ethel M. 
Mullins, the Clothworkers’ scholarship to 
Eveline M, J. Howell, the William Atkinson 
scholarship to Mildred Jackson, the Brightwen 
schoiarship to Rosamond Watson, and the 


National Gilchrist scholarship to Marianne 


Edwards. The meeting was addressed by Mr. ~ 
R. T. Pritchett, the Rev. Sydney Propert, Dr. 
Phené (Clothworkers’ Company), Mr. George 
Baker (Merchant Taylors’ Company), Mr. L, — 
J. Cartlidge, Mr. R. Phené Spiers, Mr: @ 
Foster Hayward, and Dr. Garnett. 


Wo.tvEerRHAMPTON has resolved to have a— 
new coat of arms. It has been discovered that — 
the present armorial bearings of the town do 
not represent true heraldry, and are wun- 
authorised by the College of Arms. The 
Council has decided to ask “That a memorial 
be addressed to the Earl-Marshal of England, © 
praying him to issue his warrant to the Kings ~ 
at Arms for their granting and assigning such 
arms and crests as may be proper to be borne 
by the corporation and their successors accord- 
ing to the laws of arms.” The fees for the new 
insignia are set down at £76 10s. The motto 
of the town, “E tenebris oritur lux” (“From 
darkness light arises”), is appropriate to its ~ 
present awakening. 


Winter by winter London has been steadily 
growing darker, and the cause of the mischief — 
increases annually. It is not the clouds, but 
the smoke. The result is that many painters ~ 
are leaving town, or, while retaining their © 
London houses, are doing their work in the ~ 
country. Portrait-painters, of course, must — 
have their headquarters in town—the others 
have their studios out of London. We shall © 
have no more palaces built with studios in the — 
art districts. For, strangely. enough, the art 
districts are the very ones that suffer most. 7 
When Melbury Road was colonised, the light ~ 
was good. When Holl and Pettie carried a — 
little northward, up to Fitzjohn’s Avenue, the 7 
tradition which in the sixties treated St. John’s ~ 
Wood as pre-eminently the artists’ quarter, © 
dark days, one steadily succeeding another, — 
were not dreamt of. But now Hampstead | 
itself is as dark in winter as Bayswater, and © 
Kensington as gloomy as Knightsbridge. The 
number of large houses with studios grows on 
the agents’ hands year after year, not because 7 
more are built, but because few are let, 


Tre Rev. F. W. G. Wix, vicar of St. James’s 7 
the Great, Bethnal Green, in appealing for ~ 
£4000 with which to carry out necessary work ~ 
of restoration, says: “The church is practi- © 
cally unfit for Divine service. There are great 
holes in the roof—the stonework will have to = 
be renewed—and such things as lead work, © 
pipes and gutters, &c., are either gone or © 
broken. Internally the plaster has fallen down 7 
from the ceilings—damp and mould disfigure | 
the walls—a heating apparatus must be sup- 7 
plied, and considerable alterations in the © 
arrangements will have to be carried out,” 


Cuicaco appears to possess in Henry H. | 
Engelhardt an artist before whose rapidity of 
production the achievements of the Langham = 
Sketching Club must pale into insignificance. 
He paints entirely from memory, and devotes © 
the whole of his genius to landscapes in oil.” 
A picture 22in. by 10in. is completed in nine © 
minutes, while a smaller one can be conjured ~ 
into existence in three minutes, and he works | 
from ten to seventeen hoursa day. - According” 
to a writer in an American newspaper, this” 
prodigy recently undertook, for a wager, to 
paint 150 landscapes. in nine hours, and 
actually completed 152, all of them “mar- 
vellously clever paintings.” After this we 
are not surprised to learn that he claims to be 
“the champion catch-as-catch-can painter of © 
the universe.” His pictures range In price” 
from 75 cents upwards; but, being over- 
whelmed with orders from picture-dealers, he™ 
threatens to raise the price of his higher-class 
paintings to 24 dollars a dozen. “IT must do- 
something to protect myself,” he says, “ against | 
these fellows who have gone mad over Art. 
There is no passion more dangerous and 
absorbing, and unless it is checked harm is: 
liable to come of it.” What becomes of these 
gems of Art after they leave his hand he does 
not know, but he “opines that they are given 
signatures of some more or less celebrated 
man and are sold at prices several hundred 
times greater than their original cost.” 
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POLICE STATIONS AND 
PRISONS. 


By Groran H. Brissy, F.R.I.B.A. 


IV.—RESIDENCES FOR CONSTABLES. 
(Continued from Vol. VI., page xlvit.) 


N former times the gatehouses or bars of 
fortified cities frequently contained apart- 
ments for the accommodation of the watch- 
men or police of the period, and even so 

late as thirty years ago this custom survived 
at York, where the bars of the city remained 
in habitable condition, and where it is not 
unlikely they may still be so occupied. Some 
of these bars contained apartments on two or 
three floors above the gateway, and have afforded 
sufficient accommodation in modern times for 
a constable and his family. The areas of the 
windows of these buildings were usually 
larger on the city side of the walls, and not 


mere slits in the walls, as is the case at Mickle- 


gate Bar, York, It may be noted that the two 
doors shown high on the frontage were to give 
access to outworks, long since removed, 

The police of the Metropolis formerly were 
composed of the aldermen, councilmen, con- 
stables, and others connected with the various 
wards, and these acted as night-watchmen in 
turn. This arrangement of police is said to 
have been continued from a very early period, 
with modifications from time to time, and 
until the formation of the modern police 
system. John limbs, upon this subject, wrote 
as follows: “In the metropolitan parishes 
without the City.the watch was chiefly under 
local acts, the establishment in each consisting 
of a beadle, constables, and generally head 
boroughs, street-keepers, and watchmen, as in 
the several wards of the City, but working to 
a result much worse, the petty constables 
being served by deputies, in many instances 
characters of the worst and lowest description, 
having no salary, but living by extortion, and 
countenancing all species of vice. ‘To abolish 
such a system Sir Robert Peel’s Metropolitan 
Police Act of the 10th George IV., ch. 44, was 
passed, superseding the Bow Street foot patrol, 
and the whole of the parochial police and watch 
outside the city, by one force for day and night 
duty.” The horse patrol was added in 1836, 
and the Thames Police in 1838, when the old 
detective force was superseded. 

Another gatehouse prison was built in the 
time of Edward III. as the principal approach 
to the monastery at Westminster. It stood 
at the western entrance of Tothill Street, and 
consisted of two gates, the southern leading 
out of Great Dean’s Yard, and used as a 
lodging for felons. On the east side was the 
Bishop of London’s prison for “ clerks-con- 
vict.” The rooms over the other gate adjoin- 
ing formed a prison for State, ecclesiastical, 
and parliamentary offenders, prisoners from 
the Court of Conscience, as well as for debtors 
and felons, but the latter are said to have been 
brought through Thieving Lane and Union 
Street, so as to avoid the precincts of the 
liberties of Sanctuary. 

It will therefore be observed that the ancient 
eustom of placing watchmen’s, or police stations 


at or near to the gates of towns and cities was 
a convenient arrangement inasmuch as crim- 
inals or suspected persons would frequently 
be recognised when attempting to “enter” a 
town, and for this reason it was an obviously 
convenient arrangement that provided a resi- 
dence for the watchmen, combined with cell 
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accommodation for prisoners, near to the bars 
or gates of cities. 

In these days, police stations are to be found 
not only in towns, but in remote country 
districts, and with greatly varying accommo- 
dation, from the small station-house in charge 


MICKLEGATE BAR, 


| 
| 


of a married constable, with one or two cells, to 
the extensive buildings required for the accom- 
modation of a large number of married and 
single constables, with parade yard, stabling 
for mounted police, and superintendents’, 
inspectors’, and sergeants’ quarters. 

A station-house upon a small scale may be 


YORK. 


arranged as shown on Fig. 8, where is given a 
plan in which the office and cells, &c., are fully 
separated from the constable’s cottage. This 
plan provides, on the ground floor, an office, 
with a special entrance from the street; a 
couple of cells, entered from a passage at the 
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rear, to prevent noise from the cells reaching 
the office, and with a yard and w.c. at the back. 
The constable’s cottage has one good living 
room, with scullery, pantry, and w.c., and large 
yard (a small garden might well be added in 
country districts). On the first floor are three 
bedrooms, and a cupboard or store closet. It 
should be observed that on this plan the wall 
adjoining the station is arranged without any 
windows, thus preventing to some extent 
sounds reaching the bedrooms from noisy or 
drunken prisoners in the cells below. 

The passage to the cells would be lighted by 
skylights in the roof, and the constable in 
charge would be able to inspect his prisoners, 
without disturbing them, through the inspec- 
tion openings in the cell doors. Of these, 
details are given in Fig. 9, with other con- 
structive details officially suggested, while 
Fig. 10 gives other details for the ventilation 
of the cells (see also Figs. 1 and 3). 

It is one of the official requirements that, in 
arranging accommodation for the police, the 
prisoners’ cells and the administrative part of 
the police station should be separate from the 
part in which the police reside, and the 
accommodation for the married constables and 
their families should be distinct and separate 
from that provided for the single constables. 


Fig. 8. GROUND PLAN. 


The accommodation for a _ superintendent 
should provide him, usually, with two sitting- 
rooms, kitchen, scullery, larder store, four bed- 
rooms, dressing-room, a floor space of about 
1660ft., water closet, and coal store, «ce. 

For an inspector or sergeant it is officially 
required that there be provided one sitting- 
room, kitchen, scullery, larder, three bedrooms, 
a floor space of about 1100ft., water closet 
and coal store, «ce. 

The accommodation for a married constable 
need not, usually, give more than a living- 
room or kitchen, scullery, larder, three bed- 
rooms, a floor space of about 900ft., w.c. and 
coal store, &e. 

In the single men’s quarters there should be 
provided, according to numbers, mess and day- 
rooms, kitchen, scullery, cellars, bedrooms, bath 
and lavatory, clothes-room, brushing and 
cleaning-room, drying-rooms or closets, boot- 
rooms, w.¢c.’s and urinal. 


SECTION. 


DETAIL SHOWING CHASE FOR SERVICE PIPE 


TO ONE W.C, 


PLAN. 


SECTION. 


Fig. 10. DETAILS OF GRATING AT MOUTH OF EXTRACTION FLUE. 


In the official list of requirements, no men- 
tion is made of baths or bath-rooms for the 
superintendents and other higher members of 
the force, but the addition of these appears to 
be as necessary for officers as for men. 

In the single men’s quarters the bedrooms 
should be on the upper floors, and divided 
into bunks by partitions, which need not 
exceed 7ft. in height, 600 cubic feet per man 
at least should be allowed; the under and 
private clothing of the constable should be in 
a small cupboard in, or near to, the bunk. 

The following further official requirements 
must also be provided for:—The bath and 
lavatory should be on the same floor as the 
bedroom and close to it, but with independent 
ventilation ; the baths should have a supply of 
hot and cold water, and be provided in the 
proportion of four per cent.; the lavatory 
basins in the proportion of fifteen per cent. 
The clothes-room, brushing-room, and drying- 
room should all be situated not far from the 
entrance, but cut off. from it, and arranged 
close together; the clothes-room should have 
ample space for hanging uniforms in use, and 
be provided with means for warming; the 
brushing and cleaning-room may occasionally 
be arranged as a passage near the drying and 
clothes-rooms, it should be well lighted, and 
be furnished with tables or benches for the 
cleaning of clothes, belts, &c., and have a 
lavatory basin ; the drying-room should be very 
efficient, and should always be in operation on 
wet days, so that it can be used without delay 
or inconvenience by aconstable coming in from 
duty, instead of small drying-rooms. Drying 
horses might be fixed in the usual way in 
closets, and thus a higher temperature could 
be maintained than would be possible in an 
open room. Boot-rooms, with racks for four 
pairs of boots per man, should be fixed at a 
little distance from the living-rooms. There 
should also be a space for cleaning dirty boots, 
with means of warming in order to dry the 
boots. The mess-room should be sufficiently 
large to allow of at least two-thirds of the 
men dining together comfortably and con- 
veniently. It should be bright and well 
ventilated. For small messes, say 
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to “six men, there need be no second 
day-room, but for from six to twenty men 
there should be a second day-room. If more 
than twenty men, there should be a mess-room, 
a recreation-room, and a library for reading 
and writing, the last being never more than 
20ft. by 15ft., and in a quiet position. The 
chief points to be attended to in the designing 
of these rooms is that they should be bright, 
above ground, and provide perfect comfort and 
relaxation to the men using them. The 
kitchen should be near the mess-room, yet 
distinctly cut off from it. All the cooking for 
large messes should be done in it, and not in 
the mess-room. Cellarage and other storage 
may be found in the basement, if it be neces- 
sary to construct one; every apartment should 
have inlet and extract ventilators. The water 
or earth closets should be in the yard, and pro- 
vided at the rate of 5 per cent. of the inmates. 
Every closet should be well lighted, the urinals 
should be of slate, and five compartments per 
cent. allowed for the use of residents. If the 
number of men for night duty exceeds five or 
six, a parade shed, sufficiently large for the 
convenient parading for inspection, should be 
provided in the yard. In important stations 
the shed should be completely inclosed, and it 
should have ample means of lighting, the 
width being not less than 15ft. a 
The provision of cottages or flats for the 
married constables should certainly afford all 
the privacy that can be reasonably attained. 
By keeping men in such buildings as barracks 
or hospitals, &c., we can doubtless feed and 
warm them more scientifically, but to attempt 
such provision for the police and others would 
be unnecessarily destructive of home life and 
surroundings, and perhaps of those hours ol 
repose and leisure, which by many can only 
be secured by retirement from the society of 
other officials. ee 
The most perfect arrangement of the country 
policeman’s cottage and station is when they 
stand apart from other buildings. In this 
way the utmost privacy that the condition of 
the constable admits of would be afforded, but 
unfortunately, considerations of economy in 
terfere too greatly with such arrangements 
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[he garden, if any, should be as much as 
possible in front of the police station cottage, 
land be placed with due regard to sunshine 
{A garden in front is frequently better tended 
land kept neater than one not to be seen from 
\the public road. The garden may be fenced 
iby a hawthorn hedge, or better by a low wall, 
‘along which the hardier fruit-bearing shrubs— 
‘the currant, gooseberry, or raspberry—may be 
‘trained, and the same plants may intersect 
ithe garden, dividmg it into compartments ; 
jalso useful trees may find a place, as the 
lapple, pear, plum, &c., while flowering shrubs, 
las the woodbine, the lilac, and rose, may 
ibe trained to the cottage station wall. 
‘Let not such things be churlishly neglected or 
withheld, even from police cottages—they are 
tcalewlated to humanise the dispositions of all, 
and to compensate liberally for the labour we 
may bestow in our care of them, and afford a 
healthful occupation for vacant hours. ‘There- 
fore, while the city policeman may (by official 
provisions) have recreation-rooms and alibrary, 
the isolated village constable may well be 
granted a little garden land in connection with 
his country police station. 


(To be continued.) 


A Locat Government Board inquiry has 
been held at Armagh with regard to the 
application for sanction to the loan of £12,000 
for sewerage works. 

A Loca Government Board inquiry has 
‘been held at Sheffield into an application by 
the Corporation for sanction to borrow £14,633 
for works of sewerage, £6600 for the conversion 
of privies into water closets, and £3894 for 
‘purposes of street improvements. 

Tue Sanitary Institute has just opened a 
course of lectures at the Parkes Museum on 
‘the following subjects: Sanitary Law, Super- 
vision of Food Supply, Trade Nuisances, In- 
fectious Diseases, Water Supply, Ventilation, 
Building Construction, House Drainage, Sani- 
tary Appliances, Scavenging, and Disposal of 
House Refuse and Sewerage. 

__ Hastines proposes to add to its borough 
debt about £148,000 for carrying out the 
various public works the corporation have 
decided upon. Upwards of £139,000 is 
required for a water supply scheme, it having 
‘been resolved to tap the Brede Valley. The 
remainder of the money will be expended in 
works of sea defence, the erection of more 
covered seats on the front, street improvements, 
and other matters. 


DOCK CONSTRUCTION AT 
BARRY. 


HE No. 2 Dock at Barry is near completion. 
The last of the foundations for complet- 

ing the sill walls has been laid, and there 
remains only the work of excavating a little 
mound at the dock bottom before water will be 
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let in through the sluices in the new caisson 
that at present stops inflow from the old dock. 
The contractors are Messrs. Price and Wills, 
whose local agent is Mr. R. Hollowday. The 
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total length of the dock is 3300ft., and on the 
north side has ten high-level tips of an 
improved kind, a valuable improvement being 


the fact that no “ wells” are necessary for the 
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hydr .alic machinery. These have in the old 
dock occasioned fatal result in the case of 
accident to workmen. ‘The tips have been 
supplied by Messrs. T'annett, Walker, and Co., 
and the approaches constructed by Messrs. 
Keys and Co., of Birmingham, are of iron, 
those at the other dock being of wood. ‘The 
large caisson between the two docks is being 
built by Messrs. Robert Stevenson and Co., of 
the Tyne, the firm who built the deep water 
| lock gates. The large number of hydraulic 
capstans and cranes that are required are 
being laid by Sir William Armstrong and Co. 
Five of the tips are at the present time nearly 
completed, and are connected by railways 
running obliquely from the main line to 
the north; and between the last two tips 
perpendicular walls have been built to 
afford a space for the future construction 
of a moveable tip similar to that in use 
at the present time at the other dock. 
The work of excavation has proceeded very 
‘rapidly from the commencement, the contrac- 
tors being favoured with suitable weather 
almost throughout, the mud banks being 
removed when the ground was frozen, and 
literally carved out; and as an indication of 
the amount of work done it will be sufficient 
to state that three and three-quarter million 
cubic yards of debris has been removed, the 
chief portion being placed slightly to the 
south, and now forms the quayage space, 700ft. 
wide, upon which capacious warehouses will 
be erected, in addition to a crane road, sidings, 
and highway. The timber pond is to be 
located on the moors directly to the east of 
the dock, and from here about 30,000 cubic 
yards of debris will have to be excavated, and 
this work is now commenced. At the dock 
bottom the anchorage for eleven buoys have 
been laid, and these are supplied by Messrs. 
Brown and Lenox, of Pontypridd. In the 
extreme south-east corner is erected a large 
hydraulic engine-house, in which are being set 
up two powerful engines with four boilers, 
room being provided for double this power if 
necessary. The stack for this house will form 
a landmark to mariners in substitution for 
Warren Tump, being near the place where 
this large mound stood, and, beine 120ft. 
high, it may be easily seen from the Channel. 
At each of the four corners of the dock a 
hydraulic accumulator is placed, one of these 
being already in use. The only work of any 
magnitude that remains to be done is that of 
completing the waterway between the Nos. 1 
and 2 docks. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
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) 
ey: WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
BUILDINGS— / ' 
Feb. . 26 Canterbury—Erection of Refuse Destructor, &c.,Buildings ~Gorporation ... rhe eas ace anre City Surveyor, 28, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury. 
aa 26 Clova, Scotland—Hrection of Stone Bridge x .. Forfar County Council District Committee D, Ross, Road Surveyor, Glebe-terrace, Kirriemuir, 
rf 26 Cupar, Scotland—Erection of Six Cottages Fife and Kinross District Lunacy Board Resident Clerk of Works, Lunatic Asyulm, Cupar, Seotland, 
fy 26 Bolton—Additions to Workhouse . ve ree .. Union Guardians... s, My .. LT. Greenhalgh, 12, Nelson-square, Boiton. 
ey 27 Wolverhampton—Swimming Bath and Assembly Hall.. Parks and Baths Committee J.W. Bradley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton 
Os 28 Cymmer, Wales—Extension, &c., to Chapel ee a, Dae ares W. Ree, Grocer, High-street, Cymmer, 
i 28 Kirkpatrick-Fleming, Scotland—Public Hall... ... Hall Committee G. D. Oliver, 5, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 
¥ 28 Nevin, Wales—trection of Church ... Zs ne Be Fide Nl NEM at Pek ike Se SN P.S. Gregory, Architect, High-street, Bangor. 


28 Penygroes—Erection of Chapel 


Malyern—Erection of Sanatorium, &c. 
Longridge—Hrection of Five Houses 


Banzor, Wales—Hrection of School... 


Moulton—Alterations to Schools 
Windsor—Additions to Institution ... 
Leyton—Brick Boundary Wall and Sheds 
Cardiff—Erection of School, &c. re 


Norwich—Alterations to Museum 


Llanelly—Erection of Schools... 


Worthing—Sub-Police Station ax 
Gortin, Ireland—Erection of Church 


aad. 


‘ 
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Birmingham—Erection of Building ... 


Gwynfi, Wales—Erection of Church... 
Harrogate—Erection of Offices 


” 
” 
” 
” 


Wortley, Leeds—Re-erection of School 


Troedrhiwfuwch, Wales—Erection of "Thirty-one Houses 


Douglas, Isle of Man—Enlarging Post-office 
-Bromley, Middlesex—Alterations, &c., to Asylum 


Clwtybont, Wales—Converting Schoolhouse, &c. 
Moretonhampstead, Devon—Convalescent Home 


Thornbury, Yorks —Erection of School, &e. 
Southend-on-Sea— Wing to Pier Buildings... 
Blaydon-on-Tyne—HErection of Engine Shed, &e.... 
Penydarren, Merthyr, Wales—Twenty Dwelling-houses 


Staly bridge—Erection of Fifteen Houses a 


No date. Bradford—Erection of Boiler House, &c. =i 


West Ardsley, Yorks,—Alterations, &e,, to Boyle Hall 
Newport, Isle of Wight—Erection of Hall... a 


Building Club... res 

Hospital Committee bee 
Co-operative Society Ltd. ... te 
Commissioners of H.M, Works ... 
Governors of Friars School 
Managers f as x 
Llanddeiniolen School Board 
School Board ... aa Frc 
Royal Jnfirmary Committee 
Urban District Council 

School Board ... 7s 

School Board ... 

Corporation 

Union ... ey Re! ES 
North Eastern Railway Co. 
School Board ... ‘3 ze 
Awelfryn Building Club 

County of W. Sussex 

Rey. F. Healey, P.P. he i oe 
Industrial Co-operative Society Limited 
Commissioners of H.M. Works ... 


FRmothiam 07 oka, 


J. Davies, London House, Penygroes, Liandebie. 

S. J. Phillips, Secretary, 'Troedrhiwfuwch Inn, nr, Tredegar. 
Comuittee’s Surveyor, Malvern, ; 
W. Munford, 33, Guildhall-street, Preston. 

12, Whitehall-place, S.W. 

Douglas and Minshall, 6, Abbey-square, Chester, 

J.and 8. E. Clarkson, 136, High-street, Poplar. 

R. A. Jones, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon. 

BK. Richards, 3, Park-crescent, Torquay. 

C. Dorman, Architect, Northampton. 

G. PR. Castland, High-street, Windsor. 

W. Dawson, Town Hall, Leyton. 

Habershon and Fawekner, Architects, Pearl-street, Cardilf. 
S. Fudge, Architect, Thornbury, Yorks. 

A. Fidler, Borough Eugineer, Southend-on-Sea. 

J. B. Pearce, 15, Upper King-street, Norwich. 

W. Bell, Central Station, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

J.B. Morgan, Architect, 17, New-road, Llanelly. 

J. Williams, Morgantown, Merthyr Tydfil. 

R. S. Hyde, Eriswell-road, Worthing. 

E. J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry. 

General Office of the Society, Grosvenor-st., Stalybridge. 
Office, 12, Whitehall-place, 8. W. i 

F. Holland, 11, Parkinson’s-chbrs., Hustlergate, Bradford, 
E. H. Bruton, 15, Queen-street, Cardiff. 

Whitehead aud Smetham, Albert-chambers, Harrogate, 
C. S. Nelson and R. N. Savage, 15, Park-row, Leeds. 

G. F. Wilkinson, 35, Park-square, Leeds. 

E, A. Swane, 30, Nodehill, Newport. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


No date. 


» 


<i 
March 
33 


” 


COMNURWWHh ND Nee 


No date. 


Feb. | 28 
ys 28 
Mar. 4 

” 4 
%” 4 
No date. 


Feb. 26 
26 
28 
28 
28 
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No date. 


93 


re 


No date. 


FOR WHOM, 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 


Saville Town, Dewsbury—Stone Church 

Epsom—Club Premises... ike a 
Ashington, Durham—Additions to Church 
Middleton, near Wardle—Cottage Homes... 


ENGINEERING— 
Hunslet, near Leeds—Sewage Works 
Bridport—Erection of Bridge... Fuk Eid 
Buckie, Banffshire—Deepening, &c., Harbour ae 
Reife, Brazil—Harbour Improvements and Docks, &e.... 
Dorking—Oil Engine, Ram Pumps, &e. _... vad ads 
Southwold, Suffolk—Erection of Bridge ... 
Desborough— Well, Heading Engine, Ke. ... a 
London, E.C.—Conveyance of C. I. Sleepers, &c. 
Middlesbrough—Extension of Dock re ae ea 
Pallion, near Sunderland—Construction of Bridge, &c. 
Crondall, Hants.—Water Tower, Wells, Pumps, &ec. ... 
Serabster, Caithness, Scotland—Extension of Harbour 
London, 1}.C.—Pillar Water Cranes... it & 
Salford—Widening Bridge, &c. ne = 2 da, ie 
Northwich—Construetion, &e., of Electric Lighting Plant 
Pembroke, Ireland.—E'ectrie Lighting Plant as 
East Ashford—Driving Bore Hole ... 332 
London, 8,E.—Supply of 4 Sanding Machines 
London, E.C.—Electrie Cables, &e. ... u 
Belfast—Electric Wiring Police Cells 
Hereford—tIron and Steel Bridge Work 
Dorstone, Hereford—Carriage Bridge ! cas ae 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Dynamos, Accumulators, &c. ... 


Tadcaster—Dynamo and Wiring 
Uttoxeter—Water Supply Boring “ya 
Wakefield—Steam Mains, Valves, Pumps, &c. 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Thorpe, Norfolk—Supply of Water Pipes, &e. 
Birmingham—Supply of Welded Steel Pipes 
Brighouse—Supply of Iron Tubes, &e. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Cast-iron Mains 
London, 8.W.—Railway Waggons 
Christiania— Wire and Iron Posts 
Watford—TIron and Pipe Sewers 
Ryde—Cast-iron Socket Pipes... Be be 
Camberwell, S.E.— Supply of Various Stores 
Carlisle—Supply of Cast-iron Pipes ... 

PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Hornsey, N.—Painting Hospital, &e. (2 Contracts) a 
Waterloo, near Liverpool—Painting, &c., to Town Hal 
Burton, Woodville, and Swadlincote—Painting, &c. 
Derby—Painting, &c., to Station Buildings ae Baa 
Walsall & Woiverhampton—Painting, &c., Goods Depots 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Painting, &c., Fourteen Houses... 


ROADS— 
Wolverhampton—Supply of Stores ... Be ted AE 
Surbiton—Supply of Road Materials, &c. (18 Contracts.) 
Lower Bebington, Cheshire—Provision of Horses, &c.... 
Sheffield—Asphalting, Freestone, &c. (14 Contracts) 
Lewes—Supply of Materials and Cartage (3 Contracts)... 
Norden, Lancs.—Setts, Macadam, Kerb, &c. ae 
Towcester—Supply of Hartshill Stone and Slag... 
Bridport—Repairs to Roads ... ay v2; de 
Thame, Oxon.—Supply of Broken Granite... 
Walthamstow—Construction of Road, &e. 
Farnham—Crushed Granite, &c. 2 A 
London, 8.E.—Supply of Materials ... 

Branksome, Dorset—Road Works 

Exmouth—Street Works nat dou oa 

Hampton, Middlesex—Supply of Materials 
Wakefield—Supply of Road Materials ae 
Leyton—Road Works. (Three Contracts.) 
Oldham—Supply of Granite Setts, Kerb, &e. yy sae 
Hardingstone, Northampton—Supply of Team Labour 
Huddersfield—Supp y of Granite Setts, &e. (15 Contracts.) 
Litherland, Lanes.—Completing Road “ae ie as 
Fulham, 8.W.—Making-up and Paving Road 
Brixworth—Supply of Granite, &e. ... ee 

Castletou, Lanes.—Supply of Road Material 
Maidstone—Supply of Materials aS 
Manchester—Carting Flags, Setts, Xe. 

Swansea—Supply of Materials... ky 


SANITARY— 
Bodmin—Supply of Manures ... ses 
Hunslet, near Leeds—Sewerage Works ... 
Llangyfelach, Wales—Remoyal of Refuse... 
Ripon—Sewers ... ves fl a : 
Tarbert, Scotland—Cleaning Drains ae 
Camberwell, S.E.—Supply of Drain Pipes, &e. 
Londonderry—Supply of Manure ee 
King’s Lynn—Construction of Pipe Sewers 
Litherland—Remova! of Night Soil... 
Keighley—Laying Pipe Sewers 


TIMBER— 
Hereford—Enclosing Show-yard with Hoarding, &e. 


Kongsberg, Norway—Rough Nutwood Carbine Stocks... 
London, W.—Supply of Timber ‘ ie ak 


OC 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN. 


Rochdale Union 


Rural District Council 
Rural District Council ae 
Fishery Board of Scotland 


Water Company 

Corporation ... es 

Urban District Council... or 
South Indian Railway Co., Ltd. ... 
North-Eastern Railway Company 
North-Eastern Railway Company 
School District Managers ... 

Harbour Trustees ... AS Av ay 
H.H. the Nizam’s State Rlys. Co., Ltd. 


Weaver Navigation Trustees 

Lighting Committee 

Union ... re ae 

Lambeth Vestry id 

Shoreditch Vestry ... 

Corporation .., ads ag 23 wee 
Victoria Bridge Executive Committee ., 
County Council 


Rural District Council : 
West Riding County Council 


Corporation 

Gas Committee 

Urban Council ae He > Pe 
Secretary of State for India By po 
Norwegian State Rlys. Administration 
Urban District Council aA Ak 
Corporation i 

Vestry ... 

Corporation 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Midland Railway Co. 
Midland Railway Cow 
Midland Railway Co. 


Corporation ... ie 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council i's 
Highway and Sewerage Committee 
East Sussex County Council 
Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 


Urban District Council 
Camberwell Vestry ... 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Surveyor’s Committee 
Rurat District Council 
Corporation ... et 
Urban District Council 
Vestry ... ae om 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Couneil 
Kent County Council 
Highways Committee 
Town Council... ! 


Cornwa | Lunatie Asylum .., 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
City Council. ... ba 


Vestry ... a 3 
Co-operative Society 
Corporation ... A 
Urban District Council 


Herefordshire and Worcestershire Agri- 

cultural Society’s Centennial Meeting. 
Arms Factory bas Ne an te 
Great Western Railway Co. 


COMPETITIONS, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


No date. 


Carlisle—Design for Silver Gilt Casket ... oe a 
Berwick-on-T'weed—Plans of Police Station and Loek-up 
Liangathen—Pians, &e., for Stone Bridge ... in 
Eeclesmachan, Linlithgowshire—Lunatic Asylum 


£50, £25 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


y, 


C J. Ferguson, 42, Clareyille-grove, South Kensington, 8.W* 
F. W. Ledger, 8, Philpot-lane, E.C, , 
Hicks and Charlewood, 42, Grainger-st., Newcastle-on-Tyn e 
Butterworth and Dunean, 4, South parade, Rochdale: 


t 


S. Shaw, C.E., Dewsbury. 

J. J. Roper, 74, East-street, Bridport. 

Engineer, Office of Public Works, Oban. 

Legation of Brazil, London. ! 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

H. Miller, 16, Mus2um-street, Ipswich. 

J. B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lave, Leicester. 

J. Allan and Sons, 110, Leadenhall-street, B.C. 

Sir J. W. Barry, 21, Delahay-street, Westminster. . 
C, A. Harrison, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
A. Ansell, 21, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 

J. Barron, 156, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

W. G. Hall, 50, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. , 
' J. A. Sauer, Engineer, Weaver Navigation, Northwich. 


R. Hammond, Ormond House, Great Trinity-lane, E.C, — 
H. Knock, New-street, Ashford. i 
J. P. Norrington, Vestry Hall, Kennington Green, S.E. _ 
H. M. Robinson, Clerk, Town Hall, Old-street, B.C. i" 
¥y.A.H. M‘Cower, Electrical Engineer, Marquis-st., Belfast. 
J. Parker, Engineer, Mansion House, Hereford. = 
H. T. Wakelam, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Hereford. 
Frederiksberg Sporveis-og Electricitets-A ktieselskab, Gam- 
mel Kongerei No. 140, in Kopenhagen V. 
Old Brewery, Tadcaster. 
F.S. Hawthorn, Clerk, Uttoxeter. 
J. V. Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 


A 


G. Smith, Clerk of Works, The Asylum, Thorpe. 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 

Gas Engineer, Mill-lane Works, Brighouse. ba). 
G. aud F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. ; 
Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. — 
Commerciai Department, Foreign Office. : 
Offices, 14, High-street, Watford. 

C. Matthew, Town Hall, Ryde, ‘ 
O. S. Brown, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Peckham-road, S.E. _ 
H. C. Marks, 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle. $ 


E. J. Lovegrove, Council’s Engineer. Southwood-lane, N. 
F.S. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 

Company’s Architect, Cavendish House, Derby. 
Engineer’s Office, M.R. Station, Derby. 

Engineer’s Office, M.R. Station, Derby. 

S. Wilkinson, 65, Whiteacre-road, Ashton. 


J. W. Bradley, Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Victoria-road, Surbiton. 

J. Young, 78, Stanley-terrace, New Ferry. 

C. F, Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

H. Card, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 

J. W. Sunderland, Surveyor, Church View, Norden. 

W. Sheppard, Surveyor, ‘Towcester. ; 

J.J. Roper, 74, East-street, Bridport. 

W. Parker, 18, Corn Market, Thame. 

W. Houghton, 58, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

R. W. Cass, Surveyor, Farnham, Surrey. 

O. S. Brown, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Peckham-road, S.E. . 
8. J. Newman, 3, Tennyson-bldngs., Ashley-rd., Branksome. 
W.H. Beswick, Surveyor, Public Hall, Exmouth. ; 
J. Kemp, Surveyor, Park House, Hampton. 

F. Massie, 47, Kirkgate, Wakefield, 


i? 


oie We Dawson, Town Hall, Leyton, H. 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, O'dham. 

G. A. Norton, Surveyor, Horton, Northampton. 
Borough Engineer, 1, Peel-street, Hu.iderstield. 

W. B. Gaston, Surveyor, Sefton-road, Litherland. 

C, Batterill, Vestry Hall, Walham-green, S.W. 

W. C. Woodford, 18, Market-square, Northampton. 

R, J. Webster, Council Offices, Castleton, Manchester. 
EF. W. Ruck, County Surveyor, Week-street. Maidstone. 
Chief Clerk, Highways Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Borough Surveyor, 13, Somerset-place, Swansea. 


Storekeeper, Lunatic Asylum, Bodmin, 
S. Shaw, C.E., Dewsbury. 


* G, B. Haynes, 8, Fisher-street, Swansea, 


H. A. Johnson, 14, The Exchange, Bradford. 

J. Allan, Pier House, Tarbert, : ane 
O. 8. Brown, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Peckham-road, 8.E. 

J. Stewart, 9, Magazine-street, Londonderry. e 
HE. J. Silcock, Borough Engineer, King’s Lynn. 
W. B. Garton, Public Offices, Sefton-road, Litherland. 
D. W. Weatherhead, 50, Low-street, Keighley. a 


_ 


A. Edwards, Corn Exchange Offices, Leominster, 


Commercial Department, Foreign Office. : 
G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, London. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Corporation. 

Corporation, 

Carmarthen County Council. 
Edinburgh District Lunacy Board, 
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THE MEDIEVAL CAMPANILI- 
OF ROME. 


R. J. TAVENOR PERRY read a paper 
on the above subject at a meeting of 
the R.I.B.A. on Monday. In his opening 
remarks he alluded to the well-known charac- 
ter of the towers, and to the fact that 
so little was known of their history, and that 
so little had been written about them. He 
showed the urgent necessity of some detailed 
record of them, since already many had dis- 
appeared, and all were falling into a state of 
serious dilapidation. He pointed out that 
while there was a difference in the campanili, 
at the same time they were 
So SinGuLARLyY ALIKE 


that one could not doubt they belonged to the 
same period and the same school. ‘The build- 
ing of towers at Rome was a tradition of 
classical times and no invention of the 
medieval period, either for defensive purposes 
or ecclesiastical use. When the towers 
became necessary for purposes other than 
for defence or ornamentation, then models 
were found. The towers were built for two- 
fold purposes. First, to provide a place of 
safety for the treasures of the church, during 
the frequent tumults in the city, or for 
protection against the attacks of the pirates ; 
and secondly, for the hanging of the church 
| bells, which, from the time of Constantine, were 
used to summon the faithful to worship. In 
_ some cases, the superstructure belonged to the 
_ same period in which the towers were built, or 
to a subsequent period. 


THERE WAS LirrLe AUTHORITY 


upon which to fix the date of any of the cam- 
panili, beyond the mentioning that some 
particular church was built for a particular 
purpose without any reference to the towers. 
‘There was one case, however, in which, though 
there was no written account, the paintings 
-might, perhaps, be relied upon more than the 
Architecture. But it was only when they 
examined the buildings, apart from the state- 
_ ments of historians, that they were enabled to 
form an opinion as to their erection. The 
lecturer proceeded to enumerate the campanili 
still standing, specially mentioning those 
| built by Pliny, Augustus, and Diocletian and 
_ representations of those which have been 
found, particularly that on a ceiling dis- 
covered in the Farnesina gardens by Professor 
Lanciani. The first recorded erection of a bell- 
tower in Rome is that of St. Peter’s in the 
middle of the eighth century, which was re- 
stored, by Leo the Third, a few years later. 
In giving an abstract of the principal events 
in medieval Roman history, as related by 
| Gregorovius, an atvuempt was made to show 
that only during very limited periods were 
building operations possible in Rome, and 
that the most important of these was the time 
of Leo the Fourth after the repulse of the 
Saracens. 
Tue Derarts oF THE CONSTRUCTION 


' and decoration of the towers were described in 
relation to their likeness to or divergence from 
Classic examples, particularly in reference to 
their arcades ; and an attempt was made by a 
comparison between these and the windows of 
some English towers known as “Saxon” to 
establish the theory of their early date. He 
said “ Whence did the Saxons derive their 
ideas on this subject? Not from the scanty 
vestiges of antiquity still remaining in the 
island, not from France or Germany, where 
such features were unknown; but trom the 
only place where they could by any possibility 
exist—Rome itself. Alfred the Great, entering 
St. Peter’s for the coronation of his father, 
Ethelwulf, had before him the great campanile 
of Stephen and Leo, and, when leaving, from 
the steps of the atrium, he may have seen the 
campanile of St. Michele of the Saxons in the 
Borgo, much as we see it now.” A comparison 
was further made between the dated 
Exampues of Towers 1n Nortu AND SouTH 

Irauy, 

such as those of Milan, Amalfi, &c., with a 
view to show that the Roman examples were 
of an earlier date. The niches on some of the 


towers were described, and it was suggested 
that these were not intended for statues but 
to shelter sacred paintings, of which great 
numbers reached Rome from Byzantium in 
the time of Leo the Iconoclast. The majolica 
decorations were mentioned as indications of 
date, those on SS. Giovanni e Paolo being 
assumed to be co-eval with the tower, and 
painted for the position they occupy. In 
conclusion an account was given of 
THE State OF DILAPIDATION 

into which most of the campanili had fallen, 
and the damage which had been done to 
them by injudicious restoration or repair. 
—The paper was illustrated by a_ great 
many pen and ink drawings, by the author, 
of the towers and their details.— Mr. 
Phené Spiers, who proposed a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, said in the papers which he 
had had the privilege of reading at the Insti- 
tute he was afraid the general tendency was 
to prove that the buildings he described were 
of a later date than that which hitherto had 
been given to them. It was, therefore, some 
relief to have Mr. Perry coming forward to 
prove that the authorities were wrong, and 
that a much earlier date could be given to 
certain features of the campanili. Mr. Perry 
based his arguments on three reasonings: 
First, the historical one, in which he had the 
great advantage of quoting the publication of 
Gregorovius. This was almost the first time 
they had a book of careful enquiry into this 
question, for, as Mr. Perry had pointed out, 


Tur Supsectr Hap BEEN GREATLY 
NEGLECTED 


by everyone ; but the few extracts given by 
Mr. Perry showed ample records of proof, con- 
trary to the generally accepted opinion, that 
these towers belonged only to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Secondly, it seemed to 
him perfectly clear that bell towers did exist 
at the period mentioned. Mr. Perry had not 
been able to find out, and neither had the 
speaker, whether these towers had capitols or 
not, but, at any rate, there was the lofty tower 
of the sixth century. Of course, there was 
the very important question which was sug- 
gested by the reference to the Saracens, Nor- 
mans, and other people, namely—whether, if 
they burnt so many churches, they would have 
allowed these towers to exist still. That was 
a point which suggested to many authors, 
Fergusson and others, the idea that they must 
have been all destroyed, and therefore that 


Tue Present TOWERS 


were of a later period. Thirdly, Mr. Perry 
only spoke of “ certain features ” in the towers, 
which he, however, considered the most in- 
teresting points. He knew that one design 
given was certainly of Byzantine origin, 
though he could not say of what date. Then 
there was the question of the wall shafting, 
and there he found it rather difficult to follow 
the lecturer, because he bad described as “a 
feature ” what he (the speaker) looked upon 
as a dossered ; or what he regarded as a block 
or ugly capitol, the lecturer called a capitol 
frankly. It depended upon what one under- 
stood by a capitol. He understood one of the 
arguments of Mr. Perry was to prove that a 
feature was introduced and no capitol under- 
neath. The absence of a well-known feature 
in these earlier examples was a singular 
coincidence, but they knew it had been copied 
in this country 


In THE SAXON PERIOD. 


Mr. Perry alluded to three or four Saxon 
churches. He (the speaker) visited the church 
at Worth the other day. During the restora- 
tion there a few years ago they discovered 
some original Saxon windows, and they were 
identically the same as those in the campanili 
in Rome. The copy was very rude and common- 
place, but it must have bad some origin, and 
it seemed to him that the only origin it could 
have had was that derived from Rome.—Mr. 
H. H. Statham seconded the vote of thanks, 
observing that it was a useful paper that gave 
some new information.—Mr. Woodward said 
he could not help hoping that some one 
in the position of Mr. Perry would devote an 
equal amount of time and study to illus- 
trating the Norman round towers which 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 53 


they saw scattered about England, the 
uses of which had not, so far as he knew, yet 
been clearly defined. They might have had 
an origin of a similar character to the origin 
of the campanili. ‘They were watch towers, 
they knew, but possibly campanili also. If a 
similar collection of sketches of the round 
towers could be made, and a study of them 
also, he felt sure they would be useful to the 
Institute.—The Chairman (Mr. H. L. Florence) 
said there was-one point about the paper 
which was worthy of notice. The Institute 
awarded a travelling studentship every year, 
the Soane medallion. It might be said that 
they had read and learnt of all to be seen in 
foreign travels, but from the lecturer’s paper 
they saw there was really a 
Great Deau To BE LEARNT 

from actual study of the buildings. Mr. Perry 
had shown thein that even upon subjects like 
the campaniliof Rome, with which they were all 
acquainted, yet many of them who had been 
to Rome, and looked at them superficially, 
had a great deal to learn.—Mr. Perry briefly 
replied. 


SIDE WINDOWS OF SUSSEX 
CHURCHES. 


M* P. M. JOHNSTON contributed a 
paper on “The Low Side Windows of 


Sussex Churches,’ at a recent meeting 
of the Sussex Archeological Society, at 
Eastbourne. He remarked that no satisfac- 


tory explanation had yet been offered as 
to the origin of these curious openings, which 
he had found present in thirty-three of 
the Sussex churches, while probably a more 
particular survey, which he had advised 
should be made, would reveal a larger number. 
There were only two instances, so far as he 
knew, in Sussex, of these windows being found 
outside the chancel—in Buxted Church, and 
in St. Clement’s, Hastings. Running through 
the list of churches possessing these windows, 
Mr. Johnston complained of the manner in 
which such interesting village churches as 
those at Rustington and elsewhere were 
neglected, where, as also at Ford, the sill of 
the low side window was marked by the primi- 
tive sundial, as indicative of some exterior 
connection. As to the uses of these windows, 
there was an old theory that lepers and others 
with infectious diseases received the Eucharist 
through them, but inasmuch as the position 
of some of the windows would not permit of 
this, or even of the view of the high altar, 
the theory was now regarded as untenable. 
Similarly the idea that they were to give a 
view from outside of the Pascal or some other 
light was no longer seriously held by archwolo- 
gists to-day, while the grille, or ironwork, of 
some of them disposed of the idea that these 
openings were for the ringing of the Sanctus 
bell. Another theory that these openings 
were for the ventilation of the building was 
scarcely one that would have been likely to 
have commended itself to their ancesters. So 
that eventually they camé to the confessional 
theory—that these openings were for the hear- 
ing of confessions—a theory which was sup- 
ported by a communication on record by one 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire as 
to the religious houses by Henry VIII., who 
recommended that those places, where the 
Friars were wont to hear the confessions of 
the people, should be walled up. 


Tur Glossop Town Council has adopted the 
plans of a technical school to be built on a 
site opposite the Free Library. The architects 
are Messrs. Douglas and Minshull, of Chester. 

Mr. Grorace Prriz, Aberdeen, is the success- 
ful contractor for the Caledonian Railway, to 
construct the Blackwood to Lesmahagow line. 
The contract price is between £70,000 and 
£80,000. 

A sTAINED glass window has been erected in 
Free St. Paul’s Church, Dundee. The subjects 
represented are Faith, Hope, and Charity, and 
the work was entrusted to Messrs, Clayton and 
Bell, London, 


na nil ad init St 


So eS 
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THE HOUSING OF THE DRAMA.* 
By Epwin O. Sacus, 
Author of “ Modern Opera Houses and Theatres,” &e. 


(Continued from page 24.) 

HAVE referred to the People’s Theatre, 
| which is entirely the result of small sub- 

scriptions or donations. There is the 

People’s Theatre at Worms, which was 
erected when that town had 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. Is not that building in every way 
suited for the presentation “of plays? Or 
take the Subscription theatres, which are 
primarily due to the efforts of donors with 
the intent of furthering some special cause, 
like the various national movements. There 
is the German Theatre at Prague and the 
German Theatre at Vienna. Everywhere 
we have the same story—that freedom from 
monetary anxieties, reverence for the Drama, 
and the demand on the part of the ceneral 
public for the suitable housing of that Art, 
as well as for good Architecture, result in 
playhouses which fulfil both ideal and prac- 
tical requirements in every way. I cannot 
attempt any description ‘of the examples that 
I have here mentioned. As I have said 
before, it is not my ambition to go into 
details as regards the individual merits of 
buildings, their construction or equipment, 
and, with only one or two exceptions, I wish 
to draw attention to the cireumstances under 
which the Drama is housed. I will, however, 
again point out that, of course, where theatres 
have to fulfil the double purposes of a opera 
house and a dramatic house, the results, as far 
as the Drama is concerned, can never be so 
satisfactory as where the building is Specially 
erected for a single purpose alone. This re- 
mark applies more particularly to such mag- 
nificent buildings as the New Theatre at 
Dresden, which is primarily an opera house, 
though orand Drama is also presented within 
its walls. It refers also to playhouses like 
that at Odessa. But in spite of the disadvan- 
tages of proportions and dimensions, the 
Municipal, Subscription, and Endowed theatres 
which fulfil double purposes of opera and 
Drama are certainly a more fitting home for 
dramatic art than the private theatre I first 
referred to. 


EXAMPLES OF CoURT AND GOVERNMENT 
THEATRES. 


Having dealt with examples of the private 
theatre, the Municipal, the Subscription, and 
Endowed theatres, I cannot but refer to 
instances of the Court and National institu- 
tions, the more so as it is among the former 
theatres that we have the most magnificent 
home for the Drama extant. This example, 
the Vienna Court Theatre, better known’ as 
the “ Hofburg,” takes the leading place among 
all dramatic houses. It is the greatest monu- 
ment that has ever been erected in this 
direction. It is a Court playhouse in the 
fullest sense of the term, and it is the pro- 
perty of an Emperor. It is the recognised 
centre of the Drama of the Teutonic tongue. 
It can be entered for the low price of sixpence. 
It is the great monument of the Austrian 


nation, and there is no modern building to ° 


which any community points with oreater 
pride than this Court Theatre. Nor have 
they erred in their judgment, for as an 
example of technical skill brought to high 
perfection it is the foremost home for the 
Drama that has yet been created, both from 
the artist’s, the architect’s, the author’s, and 
the actor’s point of view. This building 
embodies everything that is suitable to a 
home for the grand Drama (and I use the 
term “ grand Drama” advisedly, for the audi- 
torium is too large for the chamber play). 
Owing to the remarkable position occupied 
by this playhouse, I may be excused for calling 
attention to some of the principal features of 
the design, and reminding you that the struc- 
ture is the outcome of the combined efforts of 
Gottfried Semper and Baron Hasenauer. ‘The 
plan and the general lines of the design em- 
body the results of Semper’s long study on 


* A paper read hekare hye oval Institute of British 
Avabitects on February 7th. 


the question of so-called radial planning, 
whilst the decoration and equipment give 
expression to that wonderful delight in charac- 
teristic detail and ornament in which Baron 
Hasenauer excelled. Semper’s experience on 
the Dresden theatres formed the stepping 
stones for the general conception, and Baron 
Hasenauer’s experience in the decoration of 
the Vienna Court Museums stood him in good 
stead. Apart from the ideal surroundings of 
this structure, which is situated on one ot the 
most beautiful boulevards of the Austrian 
capital, it is the segmental treatment of the 
facade and its two wings which at once strike 
the eye, and give this playhouse its indi- 
viduality. The wings, it is true, are due to 
the special requirements of the site and the 
desire to add to the importance of the block, 
but the segmental treatment is solely the out- 
come of the 


System or RapiAL PLANNING 


referred to. Then it will be noticed that the 
general grouping is remarkable for the rational 
manner in which the exterior expresses every 
part of the interior arrangements. ‘This char- 
acteristic is likewise very evident in the 
rendering of the principal facade. In the 
interior the segmental foyer is certainly the 
chief feature, and it is to be observed that 
the same formation is given to the grand 
vestibule, and also to the minor lounge which 
is attached to the third and fourth tiers. As 
regards the conception of the grand foyer, with 
its simple grouping of tiers of pilasters, its 
exquisite colour study and decoration, it is 
impossible for me to say more than that, with 
the aid of brilliant workmanship, perfection has 
been nearly achieved. The next feature is the 
manner in which the two grand staircases rise 
from the street level to the first tier in one 
broad flight. In the auditorium again, I would 
call attention to the prominence given to the 
royal boxes in the proscenium and the central 
State box. The careful and varied decoration 
of the box division is remarkable, and in the 
ceiling there is a skilful blending of semi- 
relief work with painted surface which has a 
note of originality. The building is remark- 
able for the extensive use of iron and steel in 
the containing walls of the auditorium, which 
are practically composed entirely of metal 
plates fitted together in such a manner that 
the intermediate spaces are used as ducts for 
ventilation and warming, One of the charac- 
teristics of the “ Hofburg” theatre is the 
thorough way in which these and other 
technical appliances, both for the stage and 
auditorium, have been elaborated. Everything 
that modern ingenuity has been able to dis- 
cover is utilised in the block with more or less 
success, and in no part has the engineer’s 
work been hindered as is frequently observed 
in other theatres where architects have 
disregarded the requirements of the allied 
professions. Let me repeat that the Vienna 
Court Theatre, erected at a cost of nearly 
£550,000 and planned to hold an audience of 
1475 persons, is indeed 


A Most ELABoratEe AND WONDERFUL 
STRUCTURE. 
Taken as a whole, the architectural render- 
ing is of the highest order of Art, and more 
nearly approaches perfection than in any 
other such building erected during the pre- 
sent century. This theatre offers a striking 
instance of that high standard of theatre 
construction which I consider essential for 
the suitable housing of the Drama. Now 
this is the only example of a true home 
for the Drama of which I have attempted 
to indicate some of the main features 
of the design, for the simple reason that it 
embodies the highest standard of a dra- 
matic home which the world possesses. As 
I have said, it is a Court theatre owned by a 
monarch. I have spoken of the Municipal 
theatre, the Subscription theatre, and the 
Endowed theatre. 
cannot expect from the private theatre what 
the other classes of structure give us; on the 
other hand, our institutions are such as make 
it highly improbable that we shall within 


reasonable time have either a Court theatre 


or a State theatre, and with the few 


It is apparent that we- 
‘for the installation 


exceptions in our most go-ahead cities in the © 
north, it appears most unlikely that we shall — 
soon see the Municipal theatre. May I then ~ 
ask if it is not time to consider the question of — 
Subscription and Endowed theatres seriously? — 
If we subscribe to the erection of picture — 
galleries and the homes of other arts, why can — 
we not subscribe for the theatre? If we endow ~ 
museums and libraries, which are to aid in our 4 
education and afford us beneficial recreation, | 
why can we not similarly endow the theatre? ica ; 
we wish to erect monumentsto mark the culture | 
and prosperity of our times, why should they ~ 
not take the form of playhouses; and if it is — 
the universal desire that facilities for educa- — 
tion should be given, why limit our gifts to the — 
collection and distribution of books, or the — 
collection and presentation of art treasures — 
when words on the stage, properly spoken in — 
suitable surroundings, produce a far greater | 
impression on the mind than any amount of - 
book reading or the study of collections? As — 
I have said, the spirit which pervades our — 
Government at the present time, and which ~ 
will pervade it for some time to come, prohibits 
our expecting a State theatre, and I do not 


. think there is any likelihood of our Court con- 


templating the erection of a playhouse. To 
repeat, there is but a very slight chance of — 
having a Municipal playhouse. Hence, why 
not, as with so many other institutions by — 
which England has become great, let the 
citizens take the initiative themselves, and ~ 
either by subscription or through endowment — 
by the wealthier members of the community, — 
give us that high standard of playhouse — 
which we should rightly long have had. © 
Surely the architect who writhes as he sees ~ 
the many theatres from which every vestige of 
the feeling of Art is absent, should help to his — 
very utmost in any movement towards pro-— 
viding us with better homes for the Drama, — 
structures which should at-the same time — 
become some of the most decorative features 
of our cities. Failing Government or Municipal — 
action, surely the Subscription or the Endowed 
theatre will lead soonest to this end. Hence, © 
may I conclude by urging that the architect, — 
with his great influence among all manner of — 
men, should advocate the Subscription and — 
Endowed theatre, the only practical road at — 
the present time towards the Drama being 
suitably housed with due dignity and full — 
regard to the possibilities of architectural 
design. 


A NEw lych-gate has been erected at Llande- — 
faelog-fach, in Breconshire. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. Griffiths, of Brecon, — 
from designs by Mr. F. R. Kempson, F.R.LB.A,, 
of Cardiff. 

Wirn reference to the “nie digénssed i 
Westminster Improvement Scheme, Mr. 
Norman Shaw has accepted the position of 
architect to the Board, and Mr. Lutyens willl 
be associated with him. 

Ar a cost of over £20,000 the Corporation | 
of the City has succeeded in effecting an 
admirable rearrangement in Smithfield. The ~ 
old fish market, which for years past has been ~ 
ignominiously hidden away in a nook, is now 
installed in the newer building near Farring- 
don Street Station. 

Funps are being raised in the diocese of 
Ripon with the view of establishing a mission-— 
house: as a memorial to the late Dean Fre- 
mantle. The improvement of the east window 
of Ripon Cathedral, and the fixing of brass 
memorial tablets on each side of the windows 
form part of the scheme. 

A New technical school has been provided 
for the parts of Kesteven and the Borough of / 
Grantham. The school, which is situate at 
the rear of the Grantham Guildhall, has had 
a somewhat remarkable history, inasmuch as_ 
it was originally a prison, then a cigar factoryg 
and eventually a technical school. 

Tue London County Council has passed an 
estimate of £3800 for the electric lighting of 
the Embankment. The capital expenditure 
is estimated at about 
£25,300, and the probable annual cost of 
maintenance £3509. There will be lamps on 
each side of the carriage way, about 240 
from each other, and on Westminster. Bridgg e 
and Northumberland Avenue. i 
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| Professional Items. 
_ AsERDEEN.—The Aberdeen Town Council 
recently discussed at some length a proposal 
which practically amounted to dispensing 
with the services of the present city architect. 
In the meantime the duties are discharged 
satisfactorily by Mr. John Rust, who, at the 
same time, carries on a private practice. The 
Finance Committee, by eight to two, recom- 
mended that no alteration be made upon the 
present arrangement; but it was proposed 
that the Council appoint a Master of Works, 
whose duty would be to look after the town’s 
property, and prepare, sketch, or block plans 
when required to do so by any committee of 
the Town Council. It was urged that Mr. 
Rust had an advantage over other architects 
competing against him for town’s work. The 
amendment was, however, rejected by twenty- 
three to six votes, so that the present arrange- 
ment will continue. 


ALcEsTER.—The Alcester Guardians have 
considered the report of the committee re the 
enlargement of the workhouse infirmary. It 
was stated that the best and least expensive 
course to improve the greatly-overcrowded 
state and defective arrangements in the 
infirmary wards was to erect a new infirmary 
altogether, for which Mr. W. H. Ward, 
architect, Birmingham, had prepared sketch 
plans. Mr. Ward’s estimated costs of the new 
buildings was £5820, exclusive of land, and it 
was decided to apply to the Local Government 
Board for a loan of £7000. 


CLECKHEATON.—The new Liberal Club, just 
opened, is a building of two stories in the 
Renaissance style, and, exclusive of site and 
furniture, has cost £2500. There is a fine 
Ashlar stone frontage to the main elevation, 
which stands back a little from Northgate, 
and which has mullioned and transomed 
windows. Above the entrance is a balcony, 
to which access is obtained from one of the 
upper rooms. The hall is paved in mosaic; to 
the right is a reading room, 28ft. by 174ft., 
with a floor of wood blocks; opposite is the 
committee-room, 174ft. by 154ft. The as- 
sembly or recreation-room, on the same floor, 
is 36ft. by 28ft., and will accommodate about 
180 persons. There are separate entrances to 
the room, and thus special gatherings may he 
held here without causing any inconvenience 
to the members in other portions of the 
premises. A broad staircase leads from 
behind the comrflittee-room to the second 
floor, on which there are two billiard-rooms, a 
bar, card-room, and lavatories. The rooms 
we heated by a moist-air apparatus. The 
whole building is of stone, and has been 
2rected from the designs of Mr. Reuben Castle, 
wchitect, Cleckheaton. 


GUNNERSBURY, W.—The new chancel of 
st. James’s, Gunnersbury, W., which the 
Bishop of London consecrated last week, is the 
‘ame width as the nave, and measures 40ft. in 
ength from the chancel arch to the eastern 
yall, and the height from floor of choir to the 
upex of ceiling is 42ft. On the north side are 
she vestries and organ chamber, with open 
iwehes towards the chancel and nave aisle. 
Jn the south side of chancel, facing the high 
‘oad, it is proposed to add at a future time a 
south aisle, which may be used as a morning 
thapel, but at present the arches are filled in 
vith a temporary wall. The building has 
een carried out in the Early Pointed style, in 
larmony with the rest of the church, but the 
york in the arches, traceried windows, and 
redence is somewhat richer in character, 
‘he oak work of the screens and reredos is in 
later style of church work. The screen 
ividing the chancel from the nave is of light, 
pen oak work; the lower part, like the reredos, 
as carved ribbon panels, and here also there 
ill be opportunity of future painted decora- 
ions. The nave of the church, owing to the 
smoval of temporary chancel, has had extended 
ew accommodation added, and the pulpit 
as been altered and re-arranged to suit its 


new position against the south pier of the 
chancel arch. The building work has been 
executed by Messrs. Dorey and Company, of 
Brentford ; the oak screens and reredos are by 
Mr. Caldcleugh, of Durham ; the-tile floors by 
Messrs. Carter, Johnson and Company. The 
whole of the works have been carried out from 
the designs and under the personal supervision 
of the architect, Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, 
of 63, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., the 
cost having been about £2750. 


HupDERSFIELD.—The St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Church has just undergone renovation and 
decoration. The representation of the Sacred 
Heart in the sanctuary is the most noticeable 
decoration. It has been effected in the 
Florentine style by Messrs. Cracco, a Belgian 
firm. In other parts of the edifice there are 
fourteen pictures of the Stations of the Cross, 
painted by Messrs. Lunn and Carduo, of 
Huddersfield. 


Preston.—The scheme of decoration entered 
upon some time ago at St. George’s Church 
has been completed. St. George’s was 
originally a chapel-of-ease to the parish 
church, and was built in 1723. The chancel 
was rebuilt in 1843-4, and considerable alter- 
ations took place in 1848, when the edifice was 
faced with stone. The general scheme of 
decoration was commenced a few years ago, 
when a large fresco of the “ Adoration of the 
Kings and Shepherds” was painted over the 
chancel arch, and on the side walls figures 
illustrating the “ Te Deum,” angels, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, and churchmen. The nave 
walls were also decorated with ornament, 
leaving the ten large oblong panels over the 
arches (five on each side) to be subsequently 
filled with fresco figure subjects, which has 
now been done. At this time also the ten 
wheel windows of the nave were filled with 
stained glass, representing seated figures of 
the prophets, bearing scrolls inscribed with 
texts of prophecy. With regard to the scheme 
of decoration now completed, commencing in 
the sacrarium, which has an apsidal termina- 
tion, the apex of the semi-dome is filled with 
an Adoration of the Lamb, the Lamb occupy- 
ing the centre panel, with adoring angels at 
the sides. In the large dome panels below 
are standing figures of Cherubim and Seraphim 
painted on a rich gold background of mosaic- 
like effect. Over the semi-circular window 
heads are seated figures of the four Evangelists. 
with SS. Peter and Paul. The outer (western- 
most) panels of the sacrarium roof are treated 
with foliage and fruit in rich colours, and 
raised gesso work of gold, and the wall 
spaces below contain figures of SS. James 
and Jude (to complete the writers of the 
New Testament), and Abraham and Samuel. 
In the nave the five large bays over the arches 
on the north side are occupied by a long pro- 
cessional fresco, representing the journey of 
the Israelites to the Promised Land. In the 
corresponding pays on the south side of the 
nave is a processional fresco of our Lord’s 
entry into Jerusalem. The wheel window at 
the west end of the church is filled with a 
ficure of our Lord seated in majesty, and on 
the wall spaces on either side are painted 
figures of angels offering incense. Below this 
window and above the arch of the baptistery is 
a large wall space, on which a fresco has been 
painted representing the baptism of our Lord, 
with surrounding figures among foliage of the 
Prophet.Isaiah and seven angels, typifying the 
seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. Below the sub- 
ject runs a scroll, on which is written a text, 
and above the subject are three scrolls with 
texts. The treatment of the baptistery is 
charming in effect. Above the dado and below 
the wall-plate are six small figures of angels 
standing among iris flowers, bearing scrolls. 
The roof is of blue, and is ornamented with 
descending tongues of flame interspersed with 
twelve descending doves, emblematic of the 
twelve fruits of the Holy Spirit. The baptistery 
window represents the subject of ‘ Christ 
blessing little children.” ‘The whole of the 
work, both stained glass and decoration, has 
been designed and carried out by Messrs. 
Shrigley and Hunt, of Lancaster and London. 
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Piymourx.—Building operations are un- 
usually brisk in Eastern Plymouth. Within 
recent years a new town has been planted out 
in that direction. It continues to extend. 
At the present time the chief seat of activity 
is just to the east of Salisbury Road. Surveying 
operations have been commenced upon a new 
and extensive plot of ground to the north of the 
railway line. It is there that the Plymouth 
Baptists intend erecting their new church. 


SwansEA.—The new swing-bridge to connect 
Swansea with St. Thomas, and passing over 
the New Cut and the River Tawe, has been 
opened. The new bridge isa huge structure, 
the swing of which weighs over 480 tons, 
which has been put up at a cost of £27,000, 
and replaces a drawbridge. Cylinders have 
been sunk 25ft. into the bed of the river, and 
the bridge is carried on a turntable resting on 
girders on the sunk cylinders. It provides for 
two lines for foot passengers, two for vehicles, 
and one for trains. Its total length is 
164ft. 6in., the swings being 72ft. and 92ft. 6in. 
from the centre of rotation. There is a fixed 
portion on the eastern side of 70ft. 9in., which 
makes the total length 234ft. 6in. Its width 
is 45ft. It is worked by hydraulic power, and 
is surmounted by a large glass house. It was 
designed by Mr. A. O. Schenk, and built by 
Messrs. Handysides, of Derby. 


WAKEFIELD.—The new West Riding County 
Council offices have just been opened. The 
site contains more than 5000 square yards, 
The buildings cover three sides of a rectangular 
plot of land, the principal fronts being in 
Bond Street and Cliffe Parade. On both these 
fronts decorative carving is lavished with 
liberality and excellent taste. On the gables 
which break up the facade of the building in 
various places, the decoration is emblematic of 
literature, art, music, and science. In other 
places justice, education, progress, and health 
are depicted. On the main front toward Bond 
Street the principal decorative feature is a 
fine arcade or loggia, the piers supporting 
which are relieved by large statues. Among 
the subjects represented are a miner, an iron 
moulder, an engineer, a spinner, a glass blower, 
a potter, and afarm labourer. These figures, 
and most of the decorative work on the ex- 
terior, have been sculptured by Mr. Rhind, of 
Edinburgh. Internally suites of offices are 
provided for the different departments, and 
there are a library, a luncheon-room, several 
committee rooms, and, of course, a large hall 
for the meetings of the Council. The latter 
apartment, with a graceful domed ceiling, is 
capitally arranged, and it is anticipated—so 
far as calculation can provide for such a matter 
—that it will be acoustically perfect. The 
windows in the hall and on several of the 
staircases and corridors are decorated with the 
arms of the principal families of the riding, 
many of whose representatives have been, or 
still are, members of the Council. The ante- 
room to the council hall, though not large, is 
one of the most striking rooms in the building 
by reason of its fine frieze of moulded and 
coloured plaster. This represents scenes in 
the Wars of the Roses, the first exhibiting the 
great battle of Wakefield ; another the finding 
of the crown of Richard III. at Bosworth, and 
its assumption by Henry VII.; the third, the 
entry of Henry VII. with Elizabeth of York 
into Wakefield after their marriage ; and the 
fourth, the delivery by Queen Margaret of 
Anjou of her son to the Hexham robber. The 
sculptor was Mr. Fehr, of London. The whole 
building has been designed by Messrs. Gibson 
and Russell, of London, and the contractors 
are Messrs. Armitage and Hodgson, of Leeds. 


Weston-suPpER-Mare.—The Urban District 
Council has considered the plans for the im- 
provement of the market and for extending 
the Knightstone Baths. The plans of Messrs. 
Price and Wooler for the former were approved, 
and tenders for the work are to be in- 
vited. Twosets of competitive plans for an 
extension of the slipper baths at Knightstone 
were sent in under seal, and the Council 
approved those prepared by Mr. S. J. Wilde. 
It was agreed to ask Mr. Wilde to at once 
prepare detailed plan and specification. 
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Under Discussion. 
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THE WINTER SESSION. 


«“ NORMANDY.” 

At a meeting of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Society, on the night of the 16th inst., 
Mr. Wm. M. Cumming, president in the chair— 
2 paper was read by Mr. J. E. Forbes, entitled 
“Normandy.” Mr. Forbes gave an interesting 
account of his tour, and sketched the general 
characteristics of the towns in Normandy, 
especially pointing out the peculiar beauty of 
colour pervading the landscape. Rouen was 
specially mentioned as being exceptionally 
artistic, showing marked examples. of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century Architecture. 
Passing on to Lisieux, Mr. Forbes mentioned 
the timber-framed houses as worthy of notice, 
comparing favourably with like work in 
Chester. 


BATH MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The annual dinner of this association was 
held under the presidency of Mr. George J. 
Long. The toast of the “National Association 
of Master Builders of Great Britain and the 
Federation of the West of England and South 
Wales” was given by Mr. G. Parrin, of Bristol. 
Mr. A. Krauss, of Bristol, responded, and said 
the Federation had done a great deal of good, 
and he hoped through the loyalty of the 
members it would prove of benefit with regard 
to the dispute with masons now occurring at 
Cardiff—Mr. E. W. Wood gave “ Architects 
and Surveyors.”—Messrs. T, B. Silcock and 
H. W. Matthews responded.— Mr. F. N. 
Cowlin, of Bristol, proposed “ The Bath Master 
Builders’ Association,’ and the President 
replied. Mr. W. Dyer, of the Weston-super- 
Mare Association, responded to the toast of 
‘Kindred Associations.” 


INSURANCE OFFICES AT EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association 
has visited the new buildings of the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company (Limited) in 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, under the 
leadership of Mr. Clark, the clerk of works. 
The members also paid a visit to the premises 
of Charles Jenner and Co., Princes Street, 
where they were conducted over the building 
by Mr. W. Hamilton Beattie, architect. An 
inspection was afterwards made of the Edin- 
burgh Stock Exchange, where Mr. P. Maxton 
Cunningham acted as guide. 


THE STREETS OF LEEDS. 


A dinner in commemoration of the twenty- 
first anniversary of the founding of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society was held 
at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. Mr. George 
Carson (President of the Society) was in the 
chair.—The Lord Mayor, in responding to the 
toast of the City Council, said if architects 
would spend a few hours from time to time in 
sketching a plan for making direct communi- 
cation between various parts of the city, they 
would be doing a work almost of charity. 
There were means of communication in some 
directions, but the city sorely required cross 
streets. If architects could only devise a 
system of boulevards and broad streets in the 
centre of the city, he was sure it would be 
greatly valued by the City Council. Leeds 
must look to the architects to assist not only 
in arranging the streets, but, if possible, in 
raising the standard of beauty and proportion 
to something like that of Paris, which was 
so much admired. In _ walking through 
Regent Street, in London, no one could fail 
to notice the height of the buildings 
and the breadth of the streets. In Paris 
the regulations with regard to the height 
of the houses were very stringent. If 
the architects of Leeds coul induce Mr, 
Batley and his colleagues on the Building 
Clauses Committee of the City Council to form 
a scheme which would secure that buildings of 
one kind were erected in one street, and 
buildings of another kind in another street, 


Leeds, in the future, might be admired not 
only for its commercial enterprise, but also for 
its beauty.—Mr. W. M. Fawcett, in responding 
for the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and Allied Societies, remarked that the in- 
fluence of the Institute had helped very much 
to bring about open competition for contracts. 
In the old days it was by canvassing that 
orders were secured when plans were submitted 
to public bodies. The influence of the Insti- 
tute had been sufficient to do away with this 
to a very large extent, The Institute had 
brought about a system of examinations. 
That was a matter of the utmost difficulty. 
Some leading architects held themselves aloof 
fromthe proposal. They said that examinations 
did not make artists, and architects were 
artists. John Bright once said at Cambridge, 
“You Cambridge men do not make genius.”’ 
He was immediately met with the reply, “No; 
we do not make genius, but we train it.” It 
was the same with architects. The artist was 
a heaven-born genius. Examinations could 
not make an artist, but they might train him. 
He spoke with the greatest confidence of the 
good done by these examinations.—Mr. John 
Ely, President of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, also responded.—In proposing 
«The President and the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society,’ Ald. Gordon said that 
there seemed to have been eras when architects 
in Leeds had good taste. But there had been 
eras with an absence of good taste. The 
present generation of architects had done 
much for the city. The president In many 
matters had done much to advance the beauty 
of the city. Architects were scoffed at for 
increasing their estimates, but he was sure 
that the fault lay with the employers who had 
weak purposes and no knowledge of the 
subject. Architects in Leeds had not the same 
chance as in some other cities. The atmos- 
phere, for one thing, was against them.. There 
was something more than beauty of form to be 
considered in Architecture; there was beauty 
of colour. In Leeds the beauty of colour could 
not stand against the attacks of the atmos- 
phere, but some of the buildings of the city, 
notably the Town Hall, showed that a true and 
beautiful form would dwell long after the 
building had been blackened by soot.—The 
Chairman, who responded, said if the Corpora- 
tion had begun many of the improvements 
which were now being carried out twenty or 
thirty years ago it would have been much to 
the advantage of the ratepayers. Referring to 
the congested districts in the east end of 
Leeds, the Chairman suggested that suburban 
villages might be made for the working classes. 
It would be an easy matter to arrange for 
workmen’s trains. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


Mr. W. B. Beaumont, the newly-elected Pre- 
sident of the Society of Engineers, delivered 
his inaugural address at the first meeting this 
year a few days ago. After alluding to the 
advances made in mechanical motive power, he 
said that some millions sterling were thrown 
away every year in the United Kingdom as a 
result of insufficient expenditure on roads and 
means of transport. Few realised how large a 
proportion of the whole of the industry of a 
country like England related to traffic and 
travel on land; still fewer realised how vast 
was the importance of good roads for the use 
of all, Only in some parts of some of our cities 
had we really satisfactory road pavements or 
road surfaces, and on comparatively few of 
our country roads were the surfaces at all 
approaching what they should be. At present 
there were about 1,400,000 draught horses at 
work in the United Kingdom. Of these, at 
least one-tenth could be easily dispensed with 
by small improvements upon the present 
methods of constructing and maintaining our 
road surfaces and by the improvement of the 
heavier gradients. On the road construction 
and maintenance of the future depended the 
development not only of the machinery required 
for the purpose but of high-class self-propelled 
vehicles for every application, and on the 
improvement of the road communications be- 
tween towns and villages depended not only 
great engineering industries but the growth 
in the value of land. 


Correspondence. — 
«THE DISSIPATIONS OF AN. 
ARCHITECT.” 


To the Editor of THe BurnpErs’ J OURNAL, — 


Denar Str,—Under the title of “An Archi- 
tectural Causerie,” in a recent issue, some 
points are raised which, I think, are open to 
criticism, if not to censure. The writer says ¢ 
“Sketching is a dangerous form of dissipa- 
tion.’ What does he mean by sketching? If 
he means making elaborate drawings, showing 
detail which he alone can distinguish, I agree” 
with him. It is most important, however, to ~ 
sketch examples of good proportion and fully” 
figure them in mass and in detail. Old build- 
ings thus studied and noted is a practice 
which cannot fail to be of the greatest service 
from a practical point of view, for reference, 
not slavish imitation. Otherwise, how can we 
judge of proportion, we who design on paper 
where our predecessors designed with mallet 
and chisel, with far greater freedom and 
effect, than we with all our boasted nineteenth 
century enlightenment ? 

“Stifle any lurking ambition to become 
craftsmen,” says the same writer. Would that 
more of us were imbued with the same ambition} 
The writer goes on to say that it is prejudicial 
to the attainment of full architectural growths 
I emphatically disagree with this statement 
the past furnishes us with rich examples of 
craftsmen who reached the summit of achieve 
ment in our own Profession. Michael Angelo 
and Grotto are sufficient witnesses, without 
mentioning lesser celebrities; but in truth we) 
cannot get away from the fact that it was by 
reason of our predecessors being craftsmen 
that they were able to carry out their great 
conceptions: How shall we ever attain our 
ends unless we are able ourselves and with 
our own hands to direct our workmen. We 
have led them by our own foolishness into 
blindly and slavishly following us, whereas im 
reality they should be free as the air té 
embody our conceptions, erystallising them in 
the perfect ideal, as they certainly did of old. 

If we are not careful the main fabric will 
pass from our hands as_ the control of the 
minor arts certainly has done. 

The writer says further “that Architec 
ture, no less than sculpture, is purely an 
appeal to the emotions through form, and the 
introduction of colour is no less distracting m 
one than in the other in their most intens@ 
forms.” I think that colour always has been, 
and always will be, the most fitting medium 
for embodying beautiful form. We can ne 
more dispense with the colduring of St. Mark’s 
than with the sculptures from the Parthenon 
both are their natural modes of expressions 
Unfortunately the art of colour has been 
gradually dying in our island, and the spas= 
modie attempts at its revival have not been” 
altogether successful, which may account for 
H. V. L.’s evident prejudice against it as a 
mode of architectural expression. 4 

Colour rightly used must always be a source 
of delight to man. We cherish it in our 
homes. Why should we banish it from the 
outside of our buildings? Our streets are 
sombre enough, with their stock brick, or, 
worse still, stuccoed fronts. Why should we 
not enliven them with a judicious use of 
coloured material, which, if suitably applied, 
should give excellent results ? 

I have just returned from a trip t 
Australia, where I found striking examples 0 
how not to apply colour; but here, in our 
great city, we have every means at our disposal, 
and deserve to be branded as laggards if we 
do not avail ourselves of them. | 

Colour we can nearly all appreciate, bad as 
well as good, unfortunately; and it rests in 
our hands as architects as to whether ou 
streets shallremain a triumph of the former 
or the latter.— Yours, etc., C. A 


A prossect for erecting a stained glass 
window in Lincoln Cathedral in honour of the 
late Lord Tennyson is being discussed in tht 
county. The cost is estimated at betweel 
£250 and £300, ei 
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Enquiry Department. 


Readers manifest a desire from time to time 
to assist those who avatl themselves of the 
Enquiry Department instituted in this 
Journal, and many supplementary 
replies answering points raised in the 
Enquiry Department have been received 
from all quarters. The Editors, there- 
fore, have decided, tn order that 
Enquirers may benefit also by these kind 
offices, to publish the supplementary 
answers, in addition to the answers 
supplied by the technical experts asso- 
ciated with the staff of the Enquiry 
Department. The more widespread the 
information, the more effectually wril the 
purposes of the Enquiry Department be 
served, and the Lditors invite replies 
from any to whom the questions appeal, 
as they appear. Such answers must be 
to hand not later than Saturday morning 
for the forthcoming Wednesday's issue. 


|. DRAINING BASEMENTS. 
To the Editor of Tur ButtpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Dear S1r,—In. regard to your reply to the 
query concerning the draining of basements, 
my. experience is that a 12in. concrete floor, 
with the walls built in cement, will not form 
a perfectly dry basement. On the accompany- 
ing drawing I show'a method of forming a pit 
in circumstances similar 
correspondent’s case, which should insure a 
perfectly dry cellar.—Yours faithfully, J. Mc. 


| THE VELOCITY OF STREAMS. 
To the Editor of Tur ButntpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Dear Str,—I would feel obliged if you could 


to those of your 
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Views and Reviews. 


A DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURAL 
TERMS.*, 


By R. 8. Burn. 


Lae is a bulky book of nearly 300 pages, 

printed in double columns of small type. 
The author has brought a vast amount of 
diligence and research to bear upon the work, 
which dissects and explains for those not 
already thoroughly conversant with the termi- 
nology of the architectural arts and building 
trades all the constituent parts of buildings, 
from a cathedral at one end of the gamut, to 
a coal cellar at the other. The architectural 
features of coal cellars, as may reasonably 
be supposed, have not given Mr. Burn much 
scope for his erudition. Far otherwise, how- 
ever, is it with cathedrals. The most obvious 
criticism to be made by the youthful archi- 
tect, fresh from Great Marlborough Street, 
and not yet numbered among the elect 
of the R.I.B.A., will be that he is not likely 
to come to very close quarters with cathe- 
dral work, and that Mr. Burn’s industry 
has but enabled him to become conversant 
with it from an entirely armchair or academ- 
ical point of view. This is by no means a 
reflection on the book now under review, 
because it is quite obvious that when one sets 
out to write a technical dictionary of this 
description, one must needs embrace every- 
thing from the Saxon style to syphons (which 
last, by the way, we are unable to find in these 
pages, spelt either with an “i” ora “y”) only. 
To the great majority of architects, in their 
everyday practice, there is more “ actuality ” 
(to use the literary slang-word of the day) in 
syphons than cathedrals, for which not every 
member of the Profession can hope to receive 
a commission. From this practical point of 
view Mr. Burn may be recommended to add 
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inform me how to take the velocity of streams. 
‘Some books I have been reading show it in a 
roundabout way, but I think there must be a 
quicker method. Perhaps a good work showing 
clearly how streams, weirs, turbines, wheels, 
&c., are worked and gauged, the quantity of 
water necessary to give motion, &c., is obtain- 
able.—I am, sincerely yours, edit Eps 

Feb. 16. | 

The velocity of a narrow stream can be 
ascertained by damming across it with a plank, 
having a notch, say 2in. deep by 6in. wide, cut 
‘a its upper edge, this notch leading by a 
funnel over a bucket or other receptacle of 
‘known capacity—or the notch can be in the 
form of a hole, closed on the outside by a 
sliding door. On the plank being placed in 
position, the slide is raised, and the time 
noted which is occupied in filling the 
‘bucket. The rest is a matter of simple 
talculation, the object, we presume, being 
to ascertain the amount of water which 
passes a given spot in a given time, Other 
facts can be deduced from this by the 
use of formule given in Stone’s “Hy- 
draulics,” or in Vol. IV. of “Building Con- 
struction” (Longman and Co.). The same 
principle can be applied to gauging a broad 
river, though much judgment is required 
in fixing the position of the weir to obtain a 
mean velocity, ; , 
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DRAINING BASEMENTS. 


the missing word to his dictionary, which in 
many respects is valuable. Here and there, 
however, in testing his pages, one comes upon 


A Crrrain Looseness OF DESCRIPTION, 


or want of specialising, which is apt to be 
baulking to students. Gargoyles, for instance, 
are not to be correctly described as projecting 
« horizontally ” from roofs or gutters. A more 
exact description would have put it that they 
project at an angle, slight, possibly, but still 
an angle. How else are you to get your water 
off those gutters? Take, also, the term 
“oantry.” The author says “in carpentry,” 
and goes on to describe the well-known timber- 
framing seen so frequently in London streets 
when buildings are being put up or demolished. 
He omits the engineering description of “ gan- 
try,” which, now that an architect to be up- 
to-date must be also something of an engineer, 
should find a place in these pages. Perhaps the 
most outstanding iron and steel “gantry ” to be 
instanced is the long one on which the Liverpool 
overhead railway runs. There are, in addition, 
“travelling gantries,” and the newer type of 
junction signal-boxes on railways, in London 
at least, are mounted on steel gantries spanning 


*A Technical Dictionary of Terms used in Architec- 
tural Design and Building Construction. By R. 8. 
Burn, architect, London: Ward, Lock,and Co. B. T. 
Batsford, 


the permanent way, instead of beside it, as 
before, Mr. Burn’s description of “ Cob Wall” 
is an instance of incomplete description, want 
of specialising, or want of exact’ illustration. 
He says: “A wall built with clay or adhesive 
soil, sometimes mixed with chopped straw, to 
secure a bond amongst the materials. Many 
cottages of the poorer class in the south of 
England are built in this way, and in South 
America more especially the system is largely 
employed.” Now it is quite conceivable in 
these days, when the architect not unfrequently 
(and often with great advantage) goes back to 


the manner of building employed 
In Our ANCESTORS’ TIME, 


that one might care to know more about these 
“cob walls.” Well roofed, with projecting 
eaves to throw off the rain, a country cob- 
walled cottage has many recommendations. 
It is cheaper to construct, and is at once 
warmer and dryer than many brick and stone- 
built houses, while capable also of outlasting 
them. Mr. Burn might with advantage have 
pointed out that it is in the districts of 
England which do not produce stone that cob- 
walls are most frequently found. Thus, 
throughout Essex and in many parts of Devon 
and Dorset, cob flourishes, while in Essex the 
material has for centuries been so continuously 
used, alternately with “wattle and dab,” that 
quite an interesting local form of art exists in 
the incised decoration of these “mud” walls. 
The practice in all districts where “cob” is 
used is to whitewash or limewhite it. Devon 
cob is made of red, clayey earth, mixed with 
pieces of red sandstone conglomerate rock and 
straw. The walls are commonly from 2ft. to 
3ft. thick. The South American cob is known 
as “adobe,” and is also common in Central 
America and Mexico. Mr. Burn’s book, 
although (as would probably be inevitable in 
any book of the kind) not thoroughly posted 
up in local peculiarities of this kind, i: 
generally reliable, and undoubtedly of great 
use. Ce Gea 


Tue Borough Surveyor of Swansea has 
submitted plans for additions to the Guildhall 
at a cost of £4000. 

Tur new branch of the North of Scotland 
Bank has been opened at Arbroath in the pre- 
mises in High Street, acquired by the directors 
for the purpose. 

Tur City Corporation has decided to re- 
arrange the street crossings at the approaches 
to Blackfriars Bridge, and construct per- 
manent rests at a cost of £300. 

Tue Surrey County Council has sealed an 
agreement with the Middlesex County Council 
for the rebuilding of the bridge over the 
Thames at Kew, in accordance with designs 
prepared by Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B. 

Tur London County Council has adopted a 
proposal for the expenditure of £197,000 on 
new fire-engine stations, steam fire-engines, 
and horse-escapes, which will involve an extra 
annual charge for maintenance of nearly 
£25,000. 

Tu Inverness Burgh School Board has in- 
structed Mr. William Mackintosh, architect, 
Inverness, to prepare plans and specifications 
for the erection of a new school. The new 
building is intended to accommodate 500 
pupils, and the estimated cost of its erection 
is £2000. 

A rew days ago an accident of an alarming 
character occurred in New Street, Aston. A 
number of double shop-fronts have been in 
course of reconstruction, and whilst two 
labourers were at work demolishing the build- 
ings, a portion of one of the shops fell without 
the slightest warning, and both men were 
buried beneath the debris. Both, however, 
escaped without serious injury. 

Tus Improvement Committee of the Birming- 
ham City Council have appointed Mr, James 
Tart to succeed Mr. P. Addie as manager of 
the Improvement Department of the Corpora- 
tion, at a salary of £300 a year, his duties in 
the new capacity to commence on March 1, 
when Mr. Addie takes up the appointment of 
surveyor at Bristol. Mr. Tart has been an 
assistant to the managers of the department 
for some years, 
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Trade and Craft. 
TRADE MARKS. 

According to cable advice just to hand from 
America, the Diamond Steel Co., of Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C., and St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S.A., have won a trade mark suit in the 
United States Court of St. Louis which has 
been pending between them as defendants and 
the Pittsburg Crushed Steel Co., of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, as plaintiffs. Both parties are 
makers of an abrasive material used for 
stone sawing and rubbing, metal and glass 
rubbing, and similar purposes. The Dia- 
mond Steel Co.’s trade mark consists of an 
irregular crystal with radiating lines of 
light, and has, by the fact of being so well 
known throughout the whole trade, become a 
symbol for the Diamond Steel Co. products. 
The mark under which the Pittsburg Crushed 
Steel Co. has sold their products in America is 
a lozenge or rhombus with the letter “S” in 
it. By aid of some clauses in the American 
law referring to “unfair competition,” they 
have since August, 1895, been trying to per- 
suade the Law Court of the United States 
that the Diamond Steel trade mark was an 
infringement of theirs. But in the end the 
attempt has proved unsuccessful. 


TENDERS. 


ALNMOUTH.—For the erection of a house, Argyle-street, 
for Mr. Chas. Nettleship. Mr. G. Reayell, jun., architect, 
Alnwick :— 
Masonry.—John Armstrong, Lesbury, Nor- 
thumberland ... ate ips es 

Joinery.—Done by employer. 
Plumbing.—Wilkin and Dickman, Alnwick ... 
Tiling.—Jos. Purdie, Alnwick .. ie 
Plastering.—Thos. Darling, Alnwick ... 
Painting.—Jas. Wallace, Alnwick es mi 10 9 

_ BRISTOL.—For the erection of schools, Hotwells, for the 

School Board. Messrs. La Trobe and Weston, architects, 20, 

Clare-street, Bristol :— 

H. A. Forse +. £2,375 | W. Church 

at J. Perkins 


2,375 A : 
Geo. Humphreys* 
* Accepted. 


£213 17 


£2,267 


E. - a YD BOR 
E. Beenie Mae A eRY. 
Plumbing. 
S. Mason ... .. £19819 3%] H. POvey.sc) ss 
J. James -« 165 0.0 |G, F. Tuckey 
J. Wilkins*...°.; 145.0. 0 | A. Scull 134 10 0 
[All of Bristol.] 

CHINGFORD ‘(Essex).—For erecting a block of three 
shops at Chingford. Mr, J. Edward Still, architect, 82, 
Queen-street, E.C: :— 

... £4,395 | Castle and Son 
«5 3,900 
.—For additions to schools,for the School 

. Rollinson and Son, architects, 13, Corpora- 
tion-street, Chesterfield :— 

G. Haynes . £770 0 0 | C. Levick... 


.. £3,660 


... £697 15 0 
J. Turner... ... 766 8 0|J. Fidler... . |. 696 0 0 
J.Collingham .. 761 0 O|J. Jackson, Whit- 


well (accepted)... 638219 2 


LONDON.—For making up private roads, for the Hornsey District Council. 


Surveyor to the Council :— 


FINEDON.—For erecting six houses, Banks and Well- 
street, Finedon, for Mr. C. Lilley. Messrs. Mosley and 
Anderson, architects and surveyors. Goodyear-chambers, 
Northampton, and Finedon. Quantities by the architects: 
T. and C. Berrill ... £1,496 0] A.J. Ball ... .. £1,260 0 
Coates and Son . 1,420 0] J. Nicholls 1,199 10 
8. Abbott ... 1,367 0| Johnson and Son, 
F. Henson... 1,350 0] Earls Barton* ... 
T. Chapman 1,298 0 * Accepted. 

FINEDON.—For erecting a dwelling-house, with shop, 
etc., Wellingboro’-road, Finedon, For Mr. T. Holly. 
Quantities by the architects :— 


T. and C. Berrill ». £815 | T. Chapman gest 5.4 A BdO 
R. Marriott... .. ... ... 749] F. Henson, Finedon* .., 640 
Ass, BBM Teche ics! ar the Oe * Accepted 

HENDON.—For the supply of about 18 tons of 5in. cast- 
iron pipes and specials, for the Urban District Council of 
Hendon. Mr. S. Slater Grimley, engineer :— 


Sewage Outfall 
orks. 
pale Rea eg 
5in. C.I. Special 
pipes per 
ton. 
Macfarlane, Strang, & Co. £7 0 
Pulsometer Engineering Co. 6 10 
E.and W. Haley |... peeer:0 
Stanton Ironworks, 
Nottingham* ie cb 20 
Blakeboroughand Son ... — 


* Accepted, 


KIRKCALDY (N.B.)—For the construction of reservoirs, 
&c., for the Waterworks Commissioners of Kirkcaldy and 
Dysart. Mr. W. D. Sang, C.E., Kirkcaldy :— 

James Osborne £108,505 4 1}! Alex. Brunton 
Jas. Young and and Son... _... £74,946 0 10 

Sons _... .. 97,250 2 0] Andrew Waddell 
Thomas Peattie 95,667 9 3 and: Son’... a 5 
J. Mackay & Son 86,517 7 2] William Wilson 73,¢ Wii0, 
Alex. Fraser, Robert Gilmour 69,626 6 5 

jun.,Kirkcaldy* 75,259 12 0 
* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For alterations, dilapidations, and fittings at 
the “ Mercers Arms” public-house, J ubilee-street, Stepney, 
E., for Mr. R. C. Blow. Mr. Fred. A Ashton, architect. 177, 
Romford-road, Stratford, E. :— 


: Altera- 
tions, &c. 
A. E. Symes . ... £1,030 
R. Williams & Son. 919 
H. Wall & Co. . 894 
J. & H. Cocks as van BO. 
W. Harper* 878 


1,199 0 


Hyde 
Sewerage 
flanged 


near 


Fittings. Total. 


raeae 
LONDON .—For the reconstruction of the Holborn branch 
of the Fleet sewer, for the London County Council :— 


J.H-Neave .. £14,46917 3|J. Dickson ... £12,938 9 1 
T. Adams .._... 13,768 2 9] J.Mowlem &Co. 10,688 0 0 
Pedretteand Co. 13,311 16 3] E. Tes... .- 10,892 15 0 
F.A. Jackson & C. W. Killing- 

Son, Limited.. 13,299 2 9] backand Co... 9,978 13 5 

LONDON.—For the erection and completion of an in- 
firmary for 800 beds, with the necessary alterations and 
additions to form’ the present buildings into a nurses’ 
block, &c., on the site of ‘the late Smallpox Hospital, High- 
gate Hill, N, Mr. William Smith, architect, 65, Chancery- 
lane, London, W.C. Quantities by Mr. H. Dow White, 52, 
Finsbury-pavement, B.C. :— 


Extra if walls 


of wards 

above dado faced 

with glazed bricks. 
... £208,045 £4,640 
201,474 4,937 
199,707 4,486 
198,450 4,500 
197,462 4,760 
195,547 6,315 
195,000 4,300 
196,500 5,063 


F. Gough and Co. oe 
Patman and Fotheringham 
Leslie and Company 
Chessum and Sons : 
H. Martin (Northampton) 
F. and M. Patrick a 
Charles Wall 5G ae 
C. Gray Hill we, i a 
Kirk and Randall, Warren- 
lane Works, Woolwich* ... 


* Accepted. 


181,523 4,529 


Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer and 


Queen’s-avenue 
(First Section), 


Mattison-road 


Eastfield-road 
(Second Section). 


Bedford-road, (extension of) 


Nowell and Robson 

Mowlem and Co. 

J. A. Dunmore 

Neave and Son... a 5 
Williamson and Son, Limited 
BH. and A. J. Nicholls 

Geo. Bell .... ane 

J. E, Bloomfield ... i 
F. A, Jackson and Son, Limited 
Killingback and Co, ay 
W. Griffiths ; , 
Thos. Adams (accepted) 


£3,737 0 
3,636 19 
3,615 11 
3,578 2 
3,571 0 
3,563 3 
3,560 0 
3,557 2 
8,556 0 
8,555 0 
3,547 13 
3,387 13 


£952 £1,025 4 
931 1: 1,000 17 
923 997 6 
922 979 18 
914 985 9 
918 979 0 
918 978 0 
918 978 3 
911 981 0 
907 983 0 
901 970° 5 
874 944-7 


> 


£334 
325 
327 
318 
324 
321 
317 
316 
318 
319 
311 
324 


Doma pr an 


CArSsonwmoosoneHs 


EASOSTSCL ONDE 


noo 


} 


DEVONPORT.—For alterations to business premises, 
16 and 17, Cumberland-street, for Messrs. Josiah Clark and 
Son. Mr. Edgar M. Leest, architect, 109, Fore-street, 
Devonport :— 

T. Jenkin and Son ... £15815] W.J.Oliver. |. £145 0 
S. Perkins . 149 10 {All of Devonport. ] 


DOVER.—For the erection of boiler-house, &c., Marine 
Parade, for the Town Council. Mr. H. E. Stillgoe, C.E., 
Town-hall, Dover. Quantities by engineer :— ; 

R. W. Paramor... £1,099 0 0 Locking Joint,Read- 
Austenand Lewis 1,078 5 10 ing (accepted) ... £975 0 0 

DUDLEY.—For the erection of grammer school and 
house, St. James’s-road, for the Governors. Messrs. Wood- 
house and Willoughby, architects, 100, King-street, Man- 


chester :— 

R. Wilcock... W.H.Gibbs_ ... ... £7,120 
C.A. Horton ... J. Harley and Son... 6,900 
H. Gough ... J.Buxton ... ... - 6,800 
G. Brown .., J.H.Whittaker & Co. 6,700 
R. Thompson ... .. 7,372 Webb & Round, Dud- 
Holland and Son ..._ 7,290 ley (accepted) 6,675 

EAST MOLESEY.—For making up Seymour and Beau- 
champ roads, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. 
Stevenson, Surveyor, Council’s Offices, East Molesey :— 
Free & Sons, Wimbledon* £941 | Clift Ford (informal) ... £940 

* Accepted. 

ELTON.—For the erection of an inn, for Messrs. J. W. 
Cameron and Co,, Ltd. Mr. E. A. Whipham, architect, 59, 
High-street, Stockton-on-Tees :— 

H. F. Linton and A.J. Cooke... ... £1,958 0 0 

Son... .. .. £2,216 2 1| Parks and Son, 
A. Atkinson and Stockton - on - 

(8 See Pea 9:10 Weag*,* &.. 

* Accepted. 


. £8,265 
7,769 
7,510 


7,385 


2,116 1,877.0 0 


MORLEY (Yorks).—For the erection of bakery, stables, 
ae “y thes sae pea Messrs. Buttery and Birds, architects, 
orley :— 
Masonry, Joinery, Slating.—J.and J. Sugden, 
High-street, Morley 4 a ® ... £312 4 
Plumbing.—M. A. Naylor, Commercial-street 
Morley ... 3 i ie oe ‘ Re, 3°00 
Plastering. —D. Willy, Birstall _.. ‘ EES Pp 3 
NAVAN (Ireland).—For the construction of water supply 
works, for the Town Commissioners. Mr. J. Swiney, 
engineer, Avenue Chambers, Belfast, Quantities by 


engineer ;— 
Hugh R. Blackburn ... £7,384 | Michael Delany ... . £6,024 
6,985 | Wm. Baird 2... |. 5,926 


Heggarty and Gault ... 

Jno, Cunningham 6,685 | Jno. McNally ‘2 5,780 

Chas. J. Quirks 6,598 | Wm. McLarnon, Bel- 
6,246 | fastt 7 ae ahewek ei 


R. S. Barnes : 
* Accepted. 


PAIGNTON (Deyon).—For the erection of buildings at 
the gasworks, for the Gas Company. Mr. C. G. Dawson, 


engineer :— 
W. Holmes... £720 | H. Webber and Sons, 
Paignton* 


Webber and Maunder ... 650 gat ahs 
* Accepted. 


Dart and Pollard .. .. 550 
(Sussex).—Accepted for proposed new 


PLUMPTON 
stables and lodge, for Mr. H. P. Edwards. Mr. Fredk, W: 
1,750 


Foster, architect, 41, Bedford-row, W.Q, :— 
Longley, Crawley ts a wf 
TAUNTON.—For restoring and repairing the Municipal 
Hall, Taunton :— 
Summerhayes ... £259 10 | Rowsell ... 
, .. 250 0] Rendell ... 


DEOL NK ae 
238 10 | Moggridge* .. 


J. Morse ie 
Handford 229 0 {All of Taunton. | 
* Accepted. 


, 


»» £227 14 
187 10 
183 10 


—— 


Lae SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS... 
FouNDED, 1884; INCORPORATED, 1893. 

The FOURTH ORDINARY MEETING of the Society 
of Architects, for the Session 1897-1898, will be held at 
the Rooms of the Society, at St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, W., on THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24th, 
1898, at 8 o’clock p.m., when a paper will be read by 
Mr. G. A. T, MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. (Member), 
entitled: ‘‘EGYPT THE BIRTHPLACE OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE,” Ilustrated by LimelightViews. LADIES’ 


NIGHT. 
ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. See. 
MONTAGUE BALDWIN, M.A., See. 


O BUILDEKS.—WANTED, to Contract 


for Brickwork, labour only. Cottages or Villa 
preferred. In or near London.—Nvrz, Maypole Estate, 
Bexley. 


I.B.A.. SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 

e and CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMI- 
NATIONS, Preparations by correspondence or in resi- 
dence. Fourteen first places.—G. A. IT, Mrppieron, 
19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required,— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘“‘ Certified 
Coach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E. 8 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, and twelve months’ courses. Any subject taken 
separately. Special three months’ course for any of 
the Exams. at reduced rate.—For full particulars apply 
to Mr, W. CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.1.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to British Museum), 


ANTED, MORTISING MACHINE and 
Two JOINER’S CRAMPS.—Address ForEMAN, 
26, Carson-road, West Dulwich, S.E, 


The ‘‘ Empress’? Smoke 
Cure has held its ground 
with constantly increasing 
sales for many years, and is 
now widely recognised as 
the best chimuey-pot. 


Full Particulars of Sizes, 
Prices, &c., on application to 
the Makers— 


EWART & SON. 


346, Euston Road, 


LONDON N.W. - 
ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


YELLOW. 


ex Ship within 
one month, 


|PITCH PINE 
Per 100 Blocks SCE, 
out of sizes. 


At Wharf. At Whar 


173 x3x8 1 
173 x3x2 


2.3 
8 9 
177 x3x14 6 9 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 


13x43 Oak, 50/- Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. 
1 x 4g ” 42/6 ” 21/= 3 


Above prices include desiccating. Be 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 
Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No, G01 Avenue. 


' 
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TLRS JON 
ARCHITECTVRAL’ RECORD 


An Architectural Causerie. 


Onr’s unusually lavish 
experiences of early 
clients brought one to 
the conclusion that the British Public, or 
that section of it from which early clients are 


 One’s Second 
Client. 


derived, were divided into two parties : those 
who regarded one seriously, and those who took 


one lightly. The former believed one had 
adopted the Profession as a recreation; the 
latter that one had become an architect for 
fun! One’s second client (who, like one’s 
first, sprang from a friend) was of this last 
order. He remarked how “nice” it must 
be; one replied, “Oh, it’s ‘nice’ enough 
when there are plenty of jobs.” One’s client 
‘earried this saying away with him to his 
‘suburban residence, and appeared to keep it 
“warm in his mind so that it took root there, 
and began to swell and germinate, with the 
result that a few days later one’s client, with 
a flashing eye and a burning cheek, cast him- 
self precipitously into one’s presence; and 
revealed his interesting condition. He had 
determined to build himself a house—an 
ultra-suburban house, by his description. 
One assured him he could not do a more 
sensible thing. One called him “old 
chap!” That overwrought him, and he 
gabbled; but one caught his enthusiasm ; 
one also caught an inkling of the sort 
of house he desired. Without delay 
one began to plan one’s first commission. 
_ One made sketeh plans and elevations. One’s 
_ client sucked their blood, and Aung their dis- 
_ carded bones from him. They served to whet 
his appetite. One prepared others. By that 
time his views as to what he wanted were 
completely changed. He ceased to gabble ; 
he became discriminating, and abounding in 
logic. More sketch plans and_ elevations. 
He ceased to visit one’s office. One used to 
travel out by a suburban line with rolls of 
drawings, hurry through a rather bad dinner, 
and then sit till midnight following one’s 
client round and round in a circle of objec- 
tions and suggestions. A lot more plans and 


Then a. change seemed to come over one’s 
client. When one met him, he seemed a-weary 
—as though a great joy had gone out of his 
life. Finally, when it came to the matter of 
getting tenders, one’s client said he wished 
to consider the matter; it was no good 
being in a hurry; it was possible he might 
not be able to build just yet; he had not 
made up his mind. In the end he told 
one, in a tone of cheerful resignation, he 
had been obliged to give up all idea of 
building his house for many years to come, 
but he would be glad to keep the drawings 
as a memento. One's elient was piqued 
at one’s disappointment, but it was when 
one sent in one’s little account that one 
gave him the eruellest stab of all. One's 
claim was very much less than one was entitled 
to make—it was payment only for a fraction 
of the time and work he had demanded of 
one; but one’s client was crushed and broken 
in spirit by it; he felt he had cherished a 
viper in his breast, and resented one’s in- 
gratitude ; but the manner of his resentment 
lacked dignity. It took the form of beating 
one down and haggling for odd sovereigns. 


three weeks, one lost on an average 4s. 9d. a 
day off one’s little account. A hardened 


_— —— 


Ps 


elevations. One’s client became uneasy 
about the staircase ; he could not get rid of 
the idea that there was astep too few. Upon 
the occasion of these interviews it became 
_ eustomary for one to open regularly with a 
lecture on staireases, illustrated by diagrams. 
Some more plans and elevations. One’s 
 élient, having exhausted his own ingenuity 
| for raising questions and suspecting errors, 
began consulting his friends; and after dinner 
he would produce old envelopes scribbled 
over with various house-building scares 


He wrote profusely, but he never called. For. 


Le 
nai he 


- ae 


_ gleaned during the day. One’s enthusiasm 
_ was long since dead ; one grew weary of the 
whole business. More plans and elevations. 

_ One’s client had at last exhausted his powers 
of dissent, so far that upon one evening the 
staple object of discussion was a distrust 
_ and terror he had of ceilings and doorways. 
| He was suddenly filled with a horror lest he 
should bump his head, In turn every part 
of the design was’ subjected to the inquiry: 
“Would one’s client bump his head there ?” 
_ Atlasthe began to show signs of giving way ; 
one snatched an opportunity and won his per- 
mission to prepare the contract drawings. 


business man would have been worn away 
by the process. One’s client had tipped one at 
school—he held a trump ecard in that. One 
heard from a mutual friend of one’s client's 
anguished sense of wrong. “ Here’s a young 
fellow,” he had exelaimed, “here’s a young 
fellow only qualified a year or two; with no 
standing, no fortune, and everything to make. 
I’ve given the fellow his dinner—I was glad 
to do that—but I’ve sat here with him till 
midnight dozens of times giving him the 
benefit of my experience, and now here he’s 
charged me thirteen guineas, if you please, 
and the house not even buitt!’’ Finally, 
when he had reduced one’s fees by half, one lost 
patience, and referred him to one’s solicitor. 
A fortnight later one got one’s account in 
sovereigns instead of guineas, and in the 
form of a second-hand cheque and a postal 
order. QOne’s client dropped into the great 

mbo of lost friends, and one forgot him. 


Eleven months later the finishing touch 


‘ame that was to erown one’s second client 


king of all one’s other early clients. One 
morning one opened a_ letter from him 
couched in friendly and familiar terms. Its 
tone of frankness indicated as though the 
trouble had been forgotten. One’s client had 
written to say that he had introduced one’s 
name to a friend who was enlarging his bank 
premises, and, as the work would actually be 
built at an early date, he had no doubt one 
would be ready to return the fee he had 
payed one in consideration of the introdue- 
tion. One answered that letter by return 
of post. One has never since heard of one’s 
second client, nor of his friend the banker. 


B. C. 


An Old THE unsatisfactory result 
Grievance. of so many architectural 
competitions is a standing 

grievance, and the source of perennial 
complaint. Does it ever occur ‘to us that 
there may possibly be a complete mis- 


understanding between the promoters and 
the competitors, which may partly account 
for this 


When a competition is advertised, 


ab WO PARE LYUINN 


we are too apt to imagine that the promoters 
thereof want a building that is Architecture, 
as we understand the word, when they more 
probably want something that is Architecture 
as they understand it, which seems to be a 
different sort of thing. Do the promoters 
want one thing, while the competitors do 
their best to supply them with another ? It 
is needless to point out that a building may 
be substantial, sufficiently convenient in plan, 
and have an appearance calculated to tickle 
the palate of a vestryman, and yet not be 
Architecture. Might not this be, to some 
extent, the reason why promoters so often go 
behind the award of the assessor? A design 
may be chosen which shows some grasp of 
the programme as a_ whole, that has a 
good general scheme of construction, which 
is expressed on the elevations with dignity 
and reticence 


in short, that is a work of Art. 
The promoters may prefer another—for a 
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thousand foolish reasons that have nothing to 
do with the case—that, whatever it may be, 
is not a work of Art. Now, if this is the 
sort of thing they want, there is no practical 
reason why they should not have it, 
only they should not advertise a ecom- 
petition for architects, because it is 
misleading. An architectural competition is 
acompetitionin Architecture,and Architecture 
is the Art of building; architects are men 
who practise this Art. This is a distinction 
that should be appreciated and borne in mind ; 
the architect who practises the Art of building, 
as distinct from the man who practises the 
practice of building. Do the promoters of 
most competitions really want a work of Art 
—Architecture—which is one thing, or do 
they want a building that merely answers 
certain requirements and fulfils certain con- 
ditions >—which is another thing. This is a 
point that should be clearly understood from 
the first, then we should know how we stood. 
If a work of Art is required, it is imperative 
that the conditions be such as render Art 
possible, which is not often the ease: 
but if what is wanted is a sort ‘of 
packing-case, into which the accommodation 
can be crammed in a more or less convenient 
manner, with no more real expression on its 
exterior than is usually to be observed in a 
packing-case,. this does not come within 
the definition of Architecture, and conse- 
quently does not concern arehiteects. It is 
possible that invitations are often issued 
to “architects” for lack of a more exact 
word—that they do not mean what we mean 
by this term. When an architect happens to 
compefe, therefore, he finds himself out of 
his element, and ‘need not be too much 
astonished if his Art is not appreciated, 
considering it was never asked for or wanted. 
It may sometimes happen that his arrange- 
ments suit the popular idea, and so he 
may win, and the promoters, without know- 
ing it, get more than they wanted; but this 
is just pure chance. In regard ‘to many 
recent competitions, judging from the con- 
ditions issued and the award that is after- 
wards made, we can only feebly wonder what 
it has to do with architects, and where the 
Art comes in. This is not as it should be, 
but this is how it is, and it is as well to 
recognise the fact. Why can it not be clearly 
and definitely stated in the conditions of 
every competition—partieularly in such as 
have been drawn up by an assessor—whether 
Art is really wanted or not? then we should 
know what to do. Tfit is wanted, we should 
expect to find everything arranged with that 
end in view, and to see the award goto a 
work of Art. If it is not, then an architect 
competes at his own risk, and must expect 
all he gets. Let us have the rules of the 
game laid down at the beginning, and 
mutually understood and abided by, then we 
shall know whether it is worth our while to 
take a hand. EA oR Tay 


THE plans prepared by Mr. Harpur for the 
alteration of the Cardiff Post Office for 
muni:zipal purposes have been approved. 

AN inquiry has been held at Hyde into an 
application by the Corporation for power to 
borrow £15,400 for private street improve- 
ments, and for the Board’s approval to the 
disposal of certain lands. 

A NEW mission hall and parish room has 
been opened at Cutnal Green, Droitwich. The 
room has cost some £300. Messrs, I. Shep- 
pard and Sons, of Worcester, were the archi- 
tects, and Messrs. Emuss and Harris, of 
Droitwich, the builders. 

Tux contract for the construction of the new 
Leith line to the foot of Leith Walk from 
Abbeyhill, which forms part of the North 
British Railway Waverley Station Improve- 
ments Acts, has been let to Messrs. James 
Young and Sons, Edinburgh. The contract 
price is between £90,000 and £100,000. It is 
stipulated that the line is to be finished by 1900. 


_ordinary life; 


EXPRESSION IN GREEK ART. 
By -J. F. Warrr, LL.D: 


T is often said that Greek Art excels in 
beauty, symmetry, and: form, but lacks 
expression. ‘The first part of the statement, 
remarked Mr. J. F. White, LL.D., in lecturing 
at Dundee on “ Expression in Greek Art,” no 
one would deny; it was the latter part 
that he would deal with. There were two 
forms of expression—that which was per- 
manent and abiding, which a painter sought 
to give to the portrait of a man; and that 
which was the passing expression of some 
transient feeling of joy, or sorrow, or surprise. 
In the fifth century before Christ, the Greeks 
dealt with the abiding expression ; in ‘the 
fourth century they developed into the more 
fleeting and transient expression ; in the third 
and second that practice became greatly 
exaggerated; and in the first it was carried 
to such an extent that it led rapidly to decay. 
It must be admitted that it was extremely 
hard for Christians and moderns to get into a 

position 
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With their different ideas of life and death 
and a future state it was difficult for them to 


get at the intellectual and moral standpoint ° 


of the Greeks in regard to these subjects. 
People of to-day must be careful when saying 


that the Greeks did not express in sculpture | 


the attitude of the gods to them. People to- 
day were so much embued with the fables 
and foibles of the Greek gods that it was hard 
to believe that in the fifth century B.c. the 
Greeks did believe the gods they worshipped 
in human form were the rulers of the world. 
Zeus was to the Greeks the saviour of the 
world, and mercy and justice sat on his throne. 
Mr. Farnell, in his recent book on “The Cults 
of the Greek States,” went so far as to say 


‘that the belief of the Greeks, so far as Zeus 


was concerned, was a modified monotheism ; 
but he (the lecturer) would go further, and 
say that, with exception of the excrescences 
that disfigured Greek life, their moral law was 
not so widely different from that of Christians. 
It was Zeus and Athene, his daughter, the 
goddess of wisdom, who guided the people in 
the way of civilisation, that Pheidias tried to 
embody in his great statues in the fifth cen- 
tury. That he succeeded fully antiquity told 
them. Lucian said Pheidias made a revelation 
of Zeus to the Greek mind; and Quintillian 
said he added new dignity to religion. 


EXPRESSION Was or Stow GROWTH 


in Greek sculpture, for the Greeks were 
extremely conservative, notwithstanding their 
love of new things, and they studied. princi- 
pally at the games, so that the face was 
neglected owing to the attention given to the 
body. Mr. White remarked on the dignity 
of expression given in statues to dying 
Greek warriors, and the absence of the ex- 
pression of pain except in the case of 
enemies. The only difference the Greeks made 
was in favour of the Amazons, whom they 
represented as fine and dignified women, He 
also spoke~of the sad expression on the 
features in their tomb sculpture, and said they 
thought that the dead would continue their 
If Ruskin had seen these 
pictures he would not have said the Greeks 
were incapable of expressing sadness in the 
presence of death. Passing on to treat-of the 
change from the ideal to the realistic, which 
marked the fourth century—from the wars 
with the Titans and Centaurs to the subjects 
of everyday life—he spoke of the work of 


Praxiteles, and then dealt with Scopas, who -~ 


carried emotion almost to passion, and which 
found its full development in the Laocoon, in 
which there was_an expression of agony that 
was painful. That led to a reaction which 
went back to the true traditions of the fourth 
and fifth centuries and to the formation of an 
eclectic school. As a result of this reaction 
they had the Venus of Melos, in which they 
found the monumental character of Pheidias 
the grace of Praxiteles, and the emotion of 
Scopas. : 


“NATURAL ARCHITECTURE,” 


By Proressor Arrcuison, R.A, 


HE annual dinner of the Cardiff, South 
Wales and Monmouthshire Architects’ 
Society was held a few days ago at Cardiff, | 
Mr. C. B. Fowler (president) occupied the 
chair. ~ Canon Thompson, D.D., submitted 
the toast of the evening, “The Local 
Society and the Royal Institute.” The 
citizenship of Cardiff was something to be 
proud of, and those who had watched its. pro- 
gress during the last quarter of a century 
knew what a critical period had been gone 
through in laying the foundations for a great 
community, and that was no small incentive 
to members of the architectural profession 
who had made themselves distinguished, or to’ 
others who were to become distinguished in 
the future, After referring to Architecture as” 
being, next to literature, the most eternal of 
the Arts, the reverend gentleman advised a 
close study and the acceptance of the Renais-_ 
sance style as compared to the Gothic, because 


ag 


of its perfect symmetry and exquisite propor- 


a 


tion.— Professor Aitchison, R.A., following the 
chairman in reply, said it was the duty of 
local societies to follow the particular forms 4 
in Architecture that were most suitable to 
the districts in which they resided, because 
the buildings must be associated in some — 
form or other with the scenery and sur-~ 
roundings.. The Royal Society had done a — 
great deal, and hoped to do more, in the 
direction of gaining an intimate knowledge of — 
the Architecture in different parts of the 
world. Its examination for associates was — 
most valuable, and he was pleased, when in— 


Brussels recently, to hear the encomiums passed — 
upon the standard and character of the work — 


of these associates. ‘The ideal of architects’ 
was to make their buildings like Nature makes 
her own, and while making them beautiful — 


yet endow them with a strong character. The — 


charms that could be added to Architecture 


were such that no effort was too great, ing 


his opinion, for those who possessed the 


genius to bestow it upon their country. — 
The greatest makers of Architecture pro-— 
vided examples at a timé when the people — 
were trying to give the greatest attention — 
to form and character, and most of those _ 


were in temples built to their gods. If 


the lessons thus taught were added to the 
lessons taught by Nature, they must make an _ 
immense advance. Before long he believed — 
that the younger generation of architects Bh: 
would suddenly burst forth into an enthusiasm _ 


that England has never before seen, and with — 


the Divine gift of genius would spare no time _ 
to bring it forth, so that England may be like 
Greece, Rome, Italy, and France—a place — 
where the people come to admire that which ts 
is high, noble, and beautiful. In conclusion, 


he again hoped that England would be one of 


the countries that people from all parts of the — 


world would visit to see how its high expres- ‘* 


sions of beauty and utility are cultivated. 


POUNDS BRIDGE. 


Ppounns BRIDGE, which we illustrate on _ 


our front page, is one of the many good — 


examples of half-timber work which abound — 


in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells _ 


It-is within a walk of Penshurst Place, the 


ancient seat of the Sydneys, and the pictu-— 


resque, village of that name, which ever - 


attracts the architectural enthusiast. Pounds tee 


Bridge, now an inn, was probably the resi- 


dence of some servant of the castle at Pens- is 
Tt stands at the junction of three — 
roads, down one of which its front can be — 


hurst. 


seen through a short avenue of trees. The 


scenery round is picturesque to an almost _ 


romantic devree, with wooded dales, spotted 


with pretty villages made up of cottages of a 
-asimilar type; with occasionally, the additional an 


charm of a grey and ivy-clad church, Many | 


delightful hours may be spent in the districh. 


with sketching book and camera, and the 


student of ancient domestic Architecture will 


find here a happy. hunting ground, 


- 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
FAMOUS DOMES. 


MARSHALL. 


Bry Joun A. 


DOME OF ST. PAUL'S, 


LONDON. 


T cannot have been overlooked that each 
succeeding stage of domical development, 
as illustrated in these papers, affords 

evidence of an increasing disposition to give 
to the dome a more imposing appearance ex- 
ternally. It was mainly with a view to the 
attainment of this object that the innovations 
about to be noticed were introduced in St. 
Paul’s. At the same time, the claims of the 
interior could not be ignored, and thus both 
the increase of the external elevation and the 
restriction of the internal height became im- 
portant factors in the design. 

In each of the four examples already con- 
sidered, alike when viewed from the inside and 
the outside, practically the same dome is seen; 
and it certainly seems most fitting that one 
should serve for both roof and ceiling. But, 
as has been ably pointed out, if one dome is to 
serve both these purposes, it cannot be made 
“artistically perfect’; for, if the height be 
restricted to what looks well from within, it 
will be too low for external effect, as seen in 
the Pantheon and in Sta. Sophia; on the other 
hand, if elevated so as to be imposing externally, 
_the interior will either be lost in obscurity, or, 
at the best, appear quite disproportionate ; 
of this St. Peter’s is an example. The 
dome of the Duomo comes most nearly: 
to satisfying these contrary requirements ; 
and the architect of St. Paul’s has also 
kept, in its interior, the same proportions, 
i.e., two diameters in height; while, for ex- 
ternal effect, he has provided a separate and 
distinct dome, making the height equal, in 
proportion, to that of St. Peter’s. The great 
depth of the intervening space seemed to 
demand the provision, between the domes, of 
some other and independent support for the 
‘stone lantern, and to this necessity we are 
indebted for that master-stroke of genius— 
the introduction of the cone. 

The general design of the Dome of St. 
Paul’s bears unmistakable indications of a 
careful study, by Wren, of the great work of 
Michael Angelo. But the English architect 
aimed—and, it must be admitted, with con- 
siderable success—at the production of the 
desired effects by the use of the slightest 
materials compatible with sound construction. 
Evidence of this is also traceable in the sup- 
porting structure, where even the piers are so 
arranged as to offer the least obstruction. 

The leading idea for the central compart- 
‘ment is a regular octagon, open at all sides to 
the several extensions. 

Imagine four massive piers rising from the 
angles of a square, and occupying the same 
ground area,as do those in St. Peter’s. The 
aisles, however, instead of terminating dead 
against them, as in the earlier church, are 
continued through to the central compart- 
ment, thus effecting the subdivision of the 
four supports into twelve separate piers. Hight 
of these, each 28ft. Gin. by 15ft. on plan, cir- 
cumscribe the octagon; the remaining four 
occupy the outer angles of the square. The 
latter are built hollow, and take none of 
the superincumbent weight; their primary 
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purpose being to resist the thrust of the 
barrel vaults, which, at the height of 
6aft. from the floor, span the four 


main openings. With a width of 40ft., each of 
these occupies nearly the whole of one side of 
. the octagon; while, to correct the apparent 
weakness of the supports at the angles, the 
intermediate openings are reduced in width to 
28ft., and divided into two tiers ; the recesses 
beyond, formed by the intersection of the 
aisles, being vaulted by “semi-domes. ‘To 
secure uniformity in the pendentives which 
spring from the angles of the octagon, the 
- arches over the upper tier extend beyond the 


openings, so as to range, and in size correspond z= 


with those on the other four sides. 
At this stage is seen what is the least 
_ satisfactory portion of the whole design. The 


width of the main extensions is so contracted 
as to be out of all proportion to the central 
compartment; and, in making the openings 
to these extensions as wide as possible, the 
whole eight arches are brought so closely to 
each other as to give, at first, sight, the appear- 
ance of the superstructure rising from eight 
mere: points. ‘This impression is somewhat 
modified by the wall of the drum being set 
back from the inner face of the octagon, which 
arrangement admits of the formation, at the 
height. of 100ft. from the floor, of what is 
popularly known as the “ Whispering Gallery.” 
Another, and a more important, result is that 
the pendentives by which, at this level, the 
octagon is converted into a circle are relieved 
of all weight beyond that of the cornice and 
balustrade of the gallery. The great pro- 
jection of this cornice assists still further in 
disconnecting the upper part of the design, 
and the apparently weak supports below. 


ST- PAUL'S - LONDON - 


From this level the influence of St. Peter’s 
becomes still more manifest. The drum is 
divided into two stories—the basement, which 
is quite plain, and the upper story, enriched 
with the peristyle, and pierced with windows. 
The basement is of much lighter construction 
than that of St. Peter’s ; and consists of a thin 
wall, concentric with, and about 8ft. distant 
from, the inner wall of the drum: the two 
being connected by piers, on which are erected 
the counterforts of the peristyle. Round the 
outer wall, at intervals, are placed low but- 
tresses, which are concealed beneath the roofs 
and afford a broader base for the superstruc- 
ture. The space between the walls—containing 
calleries—is covered with a flat roof of timber, 
overlaid with lead. 

A peculiarity of the drum must not pass 
unnoticed, This is the slight inward inclination 
of its wall, which gives to it the form of the 
frustum of a cone. This innovation may have 
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supporting the lantern ; and, lastly, the oute 
dome or roof. Wade an : 
The lower dome has an internal diameter of 
102ft.; its radius, drawn to the vertex, makes, 
with the vertical, an angle of 10 degrees; and 
the thrust, which is consequently less than if 
the section were semicircular, is still further el 
reduced by the omission of the crown, the _ 
opening being about 20ft. in diameter. "og 
It is constructed of ordinary bricks, except — 
that at every 5ft.in the height a course of 
18in. brick passes through its entire thickness _ 
for the purpose of binding it. Having no ~ 
extraneous weight to support, the slight thick- 
ness is fully adequate to all structural re- 
quirements. The haunches are filled in solid ~ 
to a level of about 20 degrees from the base, — 
and thus is provided a firm foundation on — 
which the cone is erected. ; ua 
‘This novel feature of St. Paul’s has been 
justly pronounced “one of the most elegant 
applications of science ever introduced intoa 
building.” It meets the necessities of the — 
case more completely than any other con- 
trivance could have done, and that-with the — 
smallest outlay of material. It not only — 
affords the firmest support to the lantern, but. < 
~by its means the desired elevation is most 
readily attained. Indeed, in both these — 
respects the capacity of the cone is well-nigh _ 
unlimited. Its form admits of its being 
carried to almost any height with perfect ease 
and safety, and it receives an accession of — 
strength with every approach of the angle of 
its inclination toward the vertical. Seeing 
that the pressure is confined to a straight line 
within the thickness, the risk is not of bursting, 
as in a dome, but rather of spreading; and if 
the cone be secure at its base, the risk is—as 
Ware has well put it—‘ concentrated in the »_ 
fragibility of the material.” ‘"S 
The cone in St. Paul’s has an inclination of ~ 
24 deg. with the vertical, and an internal 
diameter of 100ft. at the bottom, and of 30ft. — 
at the top, where it terminates in a cupola, — 
which supplies, at the height of 90ft. from the 
- base, the strongest form of foundation forthe 
lantern; and is also a fitting termination to — 
the vista obtained from below, through the — 
opening in the lower dome. The cone is built 
of brick, 18in. in thickness, with six bands of 
stone, each containing an iron chain run with 
lead. A double iron chain, linked at intervals 
of 10ft., and bedded with lead in a channel cut 
in the stonework, checks any tendency to 
spread at the base, while also aiding to secure 
the dome at its haunches. ~ pm 
The liability of the cone, by reason of the 
extreme tenuity of its shell, to fracture, in 
case of disturbance in the substructure, is 
greatly increased by the weight of the lantern; 
and it was, doubtless, this danger that sug- 
gested the insertion of the additional ties,in 
stone bands, at different levels between the © 
’ base and the summit. he numerous apertures 
in the cone, in addition to reducing its weight, 
answer the not less important purpose of 
limiting the extent of possible fractures, and _ 
also serve for lighting and ventilating the 
internal spaces. The power of resistance to — 
pressure, residing in the domical termination 
of the cone, is severely tested. Though the 
thickness of the shell is only one-twentieth of — 
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been introduced with a view, primarily, to its 
effect on the foreshortening; but it cannot 
fail to increase the resisting power of the 
drum. The height, from the level of the 
“ Whispering Gallery ”’ to the springing of the 
dome, is 60ft.; the internal diameter at the 
bottom is 109ft., and at the top 102ft.; the 
thickness of the wall above the basement is 
about 4ft, 

The peristyle of St. Paul’s is far more 
elegant than that of St. Peter’s. The group- 
ing, in the earlier instance, gives place, in the 
later, to equal: inter-columination, and the 
entablature is carried round in an unbroken 
line. Each column, instead of having a solid 
backing of masonry its whole height, has only 
its upper part connected with the inner wall, 
and this in a manner so unobtrusive as hardly 
to encroach on the simple dignity of the colon- 
nade. The architect, however, deemed it 
unwise wholly to rely on this slight abutment, 
which he increased by filling in every fourth 
inter-columination; and thus, at the same 


time, provided facilities for staircases. The 
smaller counterforts are also strengthened by 
arching over the intermediate spaces, behind 
the entablature, whereon is laid the floor of 
what is known as the “Stone Gallery.” Mr. 
Worthington, in his admirable prize essay on 
this subject (Transactions, R.I.B.A., 1890), 
mentions that cach counterfort is secured to 
the drum in the upper part by two iron ties 
or cramps, the whole being encircled by a 
chain embedded in the architrave of the peri- 
style. 

In giving to the structure greater impor- 
tance externally, while preserving the sym- 
metry of the interior, it was found desirable 
to raise the peristyle 15ft. higher than the 
inner wall of the drum. An important struc- 
tural advantage over St. Peter’s is here secured 
in the abutment thus provided to the lower 
dome. 

In dealing with the remaining portion of 
the structure, it will be convenient to consider, 
first, the inner dome or ceiling; then the cone 


its span, and though it is still further weakened 
by the loss of nearly one-third of its mass by 


openings, it has proved fully equal to the task 


of sustaining the enormous estimated weight 
of 700 tons. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this vast weight is not borne by the 
crown—which is open to the lantern—but 
distributed over the haunches. .: * 

In a triple structure like the dome of St. — 
Paul’s, it is clear that the limitation of the 


weight is a question of the first importance; - 
and, with the united weight of the lower dome, _ m 


and of the cone and lantern, already pressing 
on the wall of the drum, the ‘use in the con- 
struction of the outer dome of timber, rather 
than some heavier material, was, no doubt, 
recognised as a practical necessity. ies 

In order to give to the external dome the 
desired elevation, a second drum, orattic story, 
is raised on the lower drum to the height of 
25ft. above the peristyle. This additional — 
feature contributes greatly to the general 
symmetry of the structure, Thin cross walls, ; 
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to reduce their weight, connect the wall of the 
attic with the cone. These receive the thirty- 
two radiating frames of oak which support 
the curved ribs of the outer dome. The ribs 
are 114in. by 10in. at the bottom, and 6in. by 
6in, at the top. The framing is almost entirely 
dependent on the cone, in which, and passing 
quite through the thickness, are inserted stone 
corbels, which receive the ends of the hori- 
zontal timbers of the different stages ; these 
timbers being fastened to the corbels with iron 
cramps. The ribs are tied in, at intervals, with 
bands of iron; while between them, at short 
distances apart, and following the curvature 
of the dome, horizontal timbers are framed 
and boarded. The ribs have a slight projec- 
tion on the exterior; the whole of which, 
instead of being covered. with copper, as was 
originally intended, is covered with lead. 

To light the interior of the cone a some- 
what ingenious method is adopted. In the 
upper part of the outer dome, every alternate 
couple of ribs is cut short, and eight wells are 
formed in the framing around the base of the 
lantern; thus providing accommodation for 
windows, through which, and corresponding 
apertures in the summit of the cone, light is 
transmitted to the space below. 

The gallery of timber immediately above 
serves as an artistic connecting link be- 
tween the dome and the lantern. The latter 
rises at the height of 275ft. from the floor of 
the church to a further altitude—including 
the metal ball and cross—of 85ft. Roughly 
speaking, at the base it is 22ft. square; the 
interior, which is octagonal, being about 11ft. 
in diameter. 

In attempting to form a just estimate of the 
dome of St. Paul’s, it should not be overlooked 
that in St. Peter's, where similar difficulties 
existed, they were, at least, honestly faced ; 
but Wren, as if deterred by their formidable 
character, turned aside from the legitimate 
path, by disregarding, to a great extent, the 
capabilities of the dome. Hence, so far from 
St. Panl’s presenting a satisfactory solution, it 
ought rather to be regarded as a skilful 
evasion of the problem. 

Further, the pre-eminently scientific charac- 
ter of the construction has involved a great 
seeming waste of space (still leaving the lower 
dome much too high for proper effect) and 
has also necessitated the use of material of a 
perishable nature; while “the fabric’ — to 
quote the words of an eminent authority—“ is 
not to be safely trusted to the independent 
strength of its own construction.” Still, 
taking into consideration the difficulty of re- 
conciling the opposite requirements of the 
exterior and of the interior, and the ingenious 
application of the cone to accomplish that 
purpose, the architect may well be excused, 
and his fault condoned—if fault it be—in 
presence of the matchless symmetry and 
unequalled grandeur of the noble exterior. 

Historicat Skercu.—In a report drawn up 
by Sir Christopher Wren on the proposed 
restoration of the second Cathedral of St. 
Paul's, appears the following passage :—‘I 
cannot propose a better remedy than by 
cutting off the corners of the cross, to reduce 
this middle part into a spacious dome, or 
rotunda, with a cupola, or hemispherical roof, 
and upon the cupola a lantern with a spiring 
top, to rise proportionately.” But, fortunately 
for Architecture, the Great Fire of 1666 
occurred, and prevented the perpetration of 
such an anomaly as the crowning of a Gothic 
cathedral with a classic dome. 

The necessity for an entirely new edifice led 
the Dean to give to Wren instructions to pre- 
pare a new design, unfettered by any conditions. 
This design was regarded with special favour 
by the architect himself ; the clergy, however, 
raised objections to it; but a third design met 
with unanimous approval. 

No sooner had the excavations been com- 
menced in 1674, than the Chapter altered their 
minds, on the plea that the plan was not in 
harmony with the traditions of Christian 
Architecture. A fourth design was finally 


| accepted, but totally transformed during the 


progress of the work. The first stone was laid 
in 1675; in 1710 Wren’s son laid the last 
stone of the lantern. 
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GREAT ART WORKERS OF THE 
CENTURIES. 


INIGO JONES, ARCHITECT. 


Gieme asc pride of place is more fre- 
+4. quently bestowed upon Sir Christopher 
Wren as an architect, and although in this 
connection no one will grudge him his position, 
there is no gainsaying the fact, to my mind, 
that, although the greater in construction, he 
was certainly the inferior of Inigo Jones in 


design, and the reader can look along the pages 


of history and seek in vain for one who is his 
equal as an artistic architect, he taking first 
rank in England during the Renaissance 


period. The subject of these lines was 
born in West Smithfield in 1572, dying 


in 1652. Very little is known of his early 
days, but he showed such an aptitute for, 
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ST, PAUL'S, LONDON. 


and love of, the Fine Arts, being a land 
scape artist of no mean merit, that the third 
Earl of Pembroke sent him to Italy to 
be educated, his parents being too poor to 
defray the expense. So well did he profit by 
the opportunity that he was invited to Copen- 
hagen by King Christian of Denmark, as Court 
Architect, and he afterwards accompanied the 
Queen to London, when he immediately became 
Inspector-General of the Royal buildings, 
though in 1612, on the death of Prince Henry, 
he returned to Italy, in order to complete his 
studies, being 


Anxious to Master THE GREAT PRINCIPLES 


which guided the Italian architects in their 
work, which to his mind was as near perfection 
as possible, a dictum to which probably many 
of my readers will not give too ready assent. 
His visit bore good fruit, for immediately on 
his return he produced his design for the Royal 
Palace of Whitehall, which, though never 
completed, is in the noble and grandly-pro- 
portioned Banqueting House, now devoted to 
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at intervals of about 8ft., and pierced in order 


NS 


the purposes of the Royal United Service 
Institution, one of the principal structures 
upon which his fame, certainly as an artist- 
architect will rest. Had the complete design 
been carried out, it would have been the finest 
and largest palace in the world, and would not 
then probably have passed through the stages 
of banqueting hall, chapel, and now museum, 
It was not, however, in dimensions so much as 
beauty of design that this palace would have 
taken a prominent position. The only build- 
ing to compare with its internal courts is the 
Louvre, and that is less in height and dimen- 
sions, and has not the simple grandeur of the 
one under notice. Externally, 


Tue Patack or WHITEHALL 


would have surpassed the Louvre, Versailles, 
the Tuileries, &c., by the happy manner in 
which the angles are accentuated, by the bold- 
ness of the centre masses in each facade, and 
by the play of light and shade, and the variety 
of skyline, all obtained without interfering 
with the simplicity or harmony of the entire 
design. As the banqueting hall now stands, 
the only portion of the palace ever completed, 
it is neither worthy of the great praise or 
equally great blame which has been bestowed 
upon it, one of its greatest faults being the 
solecism of having two external floors to only 
one apartment, but had the chapel, which was 
to have faced it, and the other two blocks been 
completed, this anachronism would have dis- 
appeared. Anyway, as a grand and _ solid 
structure, with just sufficient decoration to 
supply the effect intended, the building is well 
worthy of study by young architects, designers, 
and decorators, and artists should note its 
richly painted ceiling, by Rubens, the design 
being the “Apotheosis of King James [.” 
Another of Jones’s works is 

Str. Paut’s, Covent GaRDEN, 
“the handsomest barn in England,’ as he 
remarked when told to build a church giving 
the greatest accommodation for the least ex- 
pense. This church, which during the past 
few years has been externally and internally 
remodelled, is spoilt, so far as its noble Eastern 
portico is concerned, by the blocking up of the 
doorway, this being necessitated through the 
custom in Protestant churches of having the 
altar at the eastern end. Through this 
entrance being built up and railed in, an idea 
of falseness is conveyed, not lessened by the 
inscription thereon. Among the most suc- 
cessful of Inigo Jones’s smaller designs, and in 
which he excels most as an artist, is that for 
the Duke of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick, 
which was suggested by the Palladio at 
Vicenza, which many claim that he improved 
upon. However much we may disagree with 
this Italian style of Architecture in these 
days, as being unsuitable to the variable 
climate of England, it must be borne in mind 
that in those days every one was. hankering 
after classical models, and architects and 
painters having to meet the demand, it was 
well that they took the best models that the 
world could produce, There are several other 
specimens of his work in existence in the 
Metropolis, among others the west side of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, formerly known as Arch 
Row, which will well repay inspection, though 
many executed by his son-in-law, Webb, are 
ascribed to him, That 

Inigo Jonzus was an Artist 
is evidenced also by his being employed in the 
painting and manipulating of the scenic 
devices employed in the Court Masques, many 
of which were written by Ben Jonson, and in 
which Queen Anne acted. His son-in-law, 
Webb, justly wrote of him “that what was 
truly meant by the Art of design was scarcely 
known in this kingdom until he brought it into 
use and esteem amongst us here. He was 
generally learned, eminent for Architecture, a 
great geometrician, and in designing with his 
pen not to be equalled by whatsoever great 
masters in his time for boldness, softness, 
sweetness, and sureness of his touches.” 
WV. Ne Be 


SoutHrort is to have another new church. 
The site will be at the top of Sussex Road, 
and the church is to seat 500 persons. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD 
SURVEYS. 


By G. A. T. Mippueton, A.R.I.B.A. 


HE gradual decay and rapid disappearance 

* for improvement’s sake of much that is 
old and noteworthy in our country, has led 
many of the more enthusiastic photographic 
clubs and societies to organise systematic 
surveys of their respective districts; and 
more permanently useful work it would be 
difficult for them to find to do. Banded 
together under able leadership, a_ small 
body of amateur photographers could very 
quickly produce an album illustrating a 
district, a town, or a notable building, with a 
thoroughness not to be obtained by any other 
means, Proper leadership would ‘be every- 
thing, promiscuous snap-shotting would be 
valueless; and it seems to us that each band 
of workers undertaking a definite survey 
should include amongst its members some 
one with a technical acquaintance with archi- 
tectural surveying. 

Obviously, the first thing necessary in a 
survey, even a photographic one, isa plan of the 
building, town, or district of which a record is 
wanted. It may be roughly drawn, but it must 
be approximately accurate; and, while the 
ordnance map will suffice for a town or dis- 
trict, a building must be measured. On this 
plan it is advisable to mark the position of 
the camera for every photograph taken with a 
letter or number, and the direction in which 
the lens was pointed should also be indicated. 
The work of the draughtsman being thus 
limited, the photographer takes a series of 
general views from well selected points, both 
of the exterior and of the interior, including 
within these views all details which are after- 
wards to be reached. Sharp, clear negatives 
are aimed at, and these enlarged and printed 
by some permanent process, the positions of 
various features being indicated by a number, 
and referred to in the index. 

Photographs of these features are similarly 
taken, and similarly printed as enlargements, 
the positions of minor details being again 
indicated by reference numbers; and finally 
the details are themselves photographed, 
generally by the aid of a comparatively small 


camera, and sometimes even by a _ hand 
camera, if fairly well lit, and so capable of 
being taken with a “snap” exposure. 

In the result, such a record of a building is 
secured, in a comparatively short period of 
time, as could in no other way be obtained— 
even .the most exhaustive of measured 
drawings falling far behind it in the important 
respect of general comprehensibility. Every- 
one can understand a photographic survey— 
very few, comparatively, can do more than 
admire the execution of a measured drawing ; 
can, as it were, re-erect in their imagination 
the building which it represents. More than 
this, the drawing, however carefully executed, 
is liable to error, and at least is influenced, in 
the effect which it produces, by the powers of 
the draughtsman; while a photograph 
is accurate to precision, if taken for 
record purposes and not for effect. The diffi- 
culty of scale can always be got over by 
introdnecing a portion of a specially made, 
plainly marked 2ft. rule, or a portion of a 
levelling staff; and this is a very necessary 
precaution, as a finely-carved piece of decora- 
tion, which measures only some 3in. across, 
may well appear to be as many feet, if photo- 
graphed apart from its surroundings; while, 
when dealing with general views, approximate 
scale can be suggested by the inclusion of a 
few human figures. Such surveys as these 
can be undertaken not only by the photo- 
graphic societies, but by small independent 
bands of workers, and two or three archi- 
tectural students engaged upon a series of 
measured drawings of any building might well 
supplement their work by taking photographs 
of such details as they might not have time at 
the moment to sketch. 

We are not advocating the substitution of 
the camera for the sketch-book, but rather its 
addition to the outfit of the architectural 
draughtsman, to be used either by himself, or, 
more conveniently, by some companion upon 
the sketching tour who may not be an archi- 
tect, but who may have joined the party for 
the sake of companionship, A combination 
survey obtained in this way seems ideal, and 
the records of such should not be lost and 
merely put away in private sketch books. It 
is difficult to advise a means of preservation, 
nor is it our province to-do so, but we throw 
out the hint as worthy of consideration by 
local architectural societies. 
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KEYSTONES. 


A new public hall and offices have been a, 


a ‘4 


erected at Hoylake, 
THE new waterworks at Leigh- on-Sea, just 
opened, cost some £11,000. 


A Frne oak pulpit has been placed in the 4 


Church of St. Mary, Bickington. 

A STAINED glass window has been erected in 
the nor th-west of West Redford Church. 

Tue Barry School Board has schemes in 


+4 


hand for the erection of six new schools in 


the Barry district. 

Tre plans for a new Baptist Chapel at 
Huddersfield, prepared by Mr. Joseph tena 
have been adopted, 

THE new Wesleyan chapel which has been ~ 
erected in Bulawayo for English services, ata 
cost of £5000, has been opened. ; 

Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., has been ap- 
pointed one of the Royal Commission for the 
Paris International Exhibition of 1900, ~ 

THE new buildings of the Reading Univer- 
‘sity Extension College are expected to be 
completed early in June. 
cost £13,000. 


The buildings will | 


# 
* 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’s presentation por- _ 


trait has now been finished by Professor 
Herkomer, R.A., and will be exhibited at the 
Royal Academy this year. 

Tue contractors for the erection of the pro- 
posed school at Westfield have resolved- to 
raise. an action for damages against the Aber- 
deen School Board for breach of contract. 
The sums.claimed for amount in all to about 
£1000. 

AT a meeting of the Plans Committee of | 
the Aberdeen Town Council plans of property. 
representing £38,000 in value were sanctioned. 
The list included a plan of a warehouse pro-~ 
posed to be erected by the Northern Co- 
operative Company ata cost of £8500. 

THE following have joined the council of the 
forthcoming Art Metal Exhibition, to be held 


SG 
a 


Sa 
a 


? 


at the Royal Aquarium in May-June next:— 


Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., Mr. Brock, Bes Sir. Noel 


Paton, R.S:A., Sir James Linton, P.R.LP., Sir e 


T. Gibson Carmichael, M.P., Mr. Seymour 
Lueas, R.A., Professor Aitchison, R.A, Mr. 
Ernest George, Sir W. Cuthbert Quilter, “MP. 


Mr. C. Purdon Clarke,. C. tis and Mr. Lewis: i 


\ 


Day. 


3 Marcn 2, 1898.] 
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_ LEADWORK: PLAIN 
DECORATIVE.* 


By F. W. Trovp. 


AND 


HE great question of milled versus cast 
lead I am not prepared to solve, but I 
may offer one or two remarks bearing on the 
subject. We are told by the advocates of 
east sheet-lead that it turns to a silvery grey 
or white in the course of time, whereas milled 
lead always turns black on the surface. I 
believe there is not much doubt about the 
latter part of the statement, and certainly 
the beautiful patinas on the surface of many 
old roofs of cast sheet-lead go in support of 
the first part of the theory. But I think it 
wants some further investigation and proof to 
show that cast sheet-lead under modern con- 
ditions—which, of course, includes the metal 
as well as the atmospherical conditions—will 
also oxidise to a silver grey as white patinas. 
The lead used in 
‘ THE Roors or Sr. Paun’s 
and the buildings attached to it are, and, I 
believe, always have been, covered with cast 
lead. Erom these roofs we might, therefore, 
be able to judge conclusively, as there is a 
constant repairing being carried out, in which 
freshly cast lead is used. But I gathered from 
Mr. Penrose and his plumber, some years ago, 
that the stock of old lead was adhered to and 
simply re-cast, and in the stock I distinctly 
remember seeing, piled up in the crypt, 
fragments of very old lead water - pipes, 
‘and even several examples of Roman pipes. 
An examination, therefore, of the condition of 
‘the lead on these roofs would throw light 
‘on only one half of the question, namely, how 
the old metal stands and how the surface 
“goes” when oxidising under the modern 
London atmosphere. “Green oak wood, from 
the quantity of acetic acid which it contains, 
should not be used in contact with lead for 
building purposes. . . . The vapours of 
acetic acid corrode it rapidly” (Miller’s 
Inorganic Chemistry). As soon, however, as 
you come to ornament lead work, there is no 
longer any question as to whether cast or 
milled lead is best. With the latter you are 
confined to bossing, whereas in casting the 
sheet it is not only possible, but very 
easy, to imprint patterns or letters, or to 
ornament in the sand bed, and it is still pos- 
sible to boss or beat up the cast sheet to what 
extent you please after the casting is com- 
plete. 
TINNING AND ENGRAVING 


can be done equally well on either kind of 
lead, but in the case of sheet lead all the 
work, however wrought, gains by the superior 
texture of the ground surface. I made some 
mention just now of the difference in the 
metals themselves, between old and modern 
lead. The chief difference consists in the 
greater purity of modern lead. Silver is fre- 
quently found in conjunction with lead 
ores, and formerly this was but partially 
extracted, but by modern perfected methods 
it is profitable to extract the silver if the lead 
contains only a few ounces to the ton. 
Whether this absence of silver in modern 
pure lead has any effect upon the colour to 
which the surface oxidises or wears, as some 
have held, I am unable to say, but I think 
there is no question that the old lead was 
somewhat harder and more self-supporting in 
exposed positions from its slight admixture of 
silver, traces of other metals with alloy 
being nearly always harder than the principal 
metal in the composition. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the remarks of 


Buraess urpon Winpow Lepazs: 


“Now the lead for this purpose was cast, not 
milled. It was also much narrower than the 
modern, but contained, if anything, more 
metal. The consequences are, that much of 
itis good up to the present time, while each 
|flat board-milled window-lead, having its grain 


: Extracts from a paper read before the Architectural 
Association on Friday night. 
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broken by the milling, and presenting a very 
thin and very broad surface to the air, be- 
comes rapidly deteriorated. At Beauvais I 
saw some lead which was probably put up at 
the end of last century quite in a state of 
oxidation; and at Jonnay, where the whole 
of the immense windows of the choir had 


been filled with stained glass, at no very 
distant period a very large expense will 


have to be undergone to fresh lead the 
whole, as nothing better than the common 
cottage window lead has been employed.’ 
Note here that thin lead soon oxidises and 
absolutely perishes altogether. The reason is 
very simple, and should not be overlooked. A 
fresh clean surface of lead tarnishes very 
rapidly, 


Wuen Exposep To THE ATMOSPHERE, 


owing to the formation of a thin closer adhering 
film of oxide. This film protects the metal 
from further change, excepting that, in course of 
many years, it becomes (in the case of cast 
lead) a fine patina of variable thickness. 
Where the lead itself is of considerable 
thickness the loss of strength for this oxidation 
of the surface is unappreciable ; but where the 
lead is rolled out so thin that the film 
of oxidised metal bears a_ considerable 
proportion of the whole thickness of the metal, 
it is no longer able to serve its purpose, and 
tears or drops away as the strain or wear and 
tear come upon it. Now a word as to the 
laying and working of lead. Whether milled 
or cast it matters not ; there is room for much 
improvement of modern methods. You have 
only to look at the exhibits sent in by the 
students of the Polytechnic. Classes for the 
prizes to see that the ideal aimed at is all 
wrong.’ The results are often wonderful and 
extremely praiseworthy, if only they were of 
any use. But the working of the lead, as at 
present taught, seems to me to be 


Lasour Mis-Appuiep. 


What practical value is to be had from a 
three-branched soil pipe, beaten out of one 
single sheet of milled lead? .The dexterity 
and patience‘ required to do such work is 
astounding, and so is the patience and_perse- 
verance required to build a full-sized model 
ship inside a glass bottle—a seventh wonder 
to be seen in exhibitions of shop windows at 
times. I have, of course, taken an extreme 
example from what I have seen in the work of 
the students, but all the rest is “ tarred with 
the same stick.” Mechanical precision in lead 
work is not only wrong, from being labour mis- 
applied, but it renders the life of the metal 
shorter, it costs greater, often prohibitive, and 
certainly does no good to the woodwork it 
covers. Plumbers, with their 5ft. or 6ft. of 
milled lead, nowadays, often beat and dress 
it over the wood like a coat of paint. The 


result is that frequently the lead cannot ex- 
pand and contract freely as it should do, 


To Prevent TEARING AND BUCKLING; 


and the wood under—well, the closer you cover 
wood the more chance there is of dry rot, and 
if there is any acid remaining in the wood the 
more certain is it to attack the under side of 
the lead. I should like to see a closer follow- 
ing of old methods, which are invaluable, 
simpler, and more straightforward. My friend, 
Mr. Dodds, used to say he admired the old 
cutters, which seemed to be laid by cutting 
out a piece of lead the right shape and 
walking over it once or twice on stocking soles. 
That was all. Nothing more is wanted. The 
young plumber at the present day is taught 
to dress and fit the sheet hard down into 
every angle, and beat it close near the drip. 
The result is that you get the lead, as often 
as not, hard fixed at each end, and: under a 
hot sun it must buckle, and under a frosty sky 
tear; and at each drip the water is drawn up 
from suction, or capillary attraction, between 
the two sheets of lead, and if thereby any 
snow is in the gutter, as likely as not the water 
gets up to the woodwork. 


3Y THE’OLD MrtHop 


all this is left loose and easily fitting, one sheet 
sliding over the other where there is any 
expansion or contraction. There is. no possi- 
bility of capillary attraction taking place at 
the drip or elsewhere, for the lead goes gently 
rounding over the drip, leaving a clear space 
between it and the turn-up of the underneath 
sheet. NorcanIseeany special meritin beating 
things up out of a single sheet of lead when the 
same object can be attained more directly, more 
simply, and more rapidly by the help of solder. 
There are limits to everything, and soldering 
in plumber work may be overdone. But sol- 
dering seems to me to be the legitimate treat- 
ment of lead. The joining of two pieces of 
lead together by soldering is as pre-eminently 
suitable to the material as welding is for 
wrought iron or brazing for copper. Such 
problems as to beat up a rain-water head from 
one sheet of milled lead ought not to be set, 
except as a subject for students practice—a 
kind of study in lead working—and even then 
it is dangerous, as being likely to result in a 


Mere Dispuay or MANUAL DextTERItTy 


and skill, and to develop into such methods of 
laying and dressing lead as I have de- 
scribed and condemned already. After quot- 
ing the opinions of M. Felibien and Burgess 
on the subject of soldering, tinning, and 
decorating lead, the lecturer proceeded :— 
I would recommend those who wish to 
study the possibilities. of the plumber’s 
art historically to avail themselves of Mr. 
Letharby’s excellent little work, where they 
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will find a most interesting chronicle of the 
best work to be found in this country in all 
periods, besides invaluable suggestions and 
guidance for the worker in lead. I have re- 
ferred very slightly to ancient examples, 
although, as is well known, it would be easy 
to discourse for hours on the multitude of 
beautiful examples of coffins, fonts, cisterns, 
pipes, pipe heads, spires, roofs, ridges, 
finials, &c., which remain all over this country 
and abroad. These form an attractive array 
for any student, and as every town has its 
examples, at any rate of the latter develop- 
ment of the plumber’s art, an interesting 
study might be made of the varying types in 
the different localities. This, however, is not 
my object, and I would rather warn you 
against creating or reproducing old examples. 
What I wish to show you is the simplicity 
of the old methods of work, by what simple 
ways, almost child’s play, they attained their 
ends. And again, from the very ease with 
which ornament can be applied, or wrought, to 
lead, you must beware of the opposite pitfall, 
and not imagine that you have reached the 
goal when you have covered your material 
with beautiful ornament. 


LEARN THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE MATERIAL 


before you attempt to design in it. 
Architects cannot possibly study thoroughly 
all the materials they have to deal with, 
but it is always possible to study one 
or two, and the doing so will let ina flood of 
light upon all the others. This knowledge 
will make you very modest indeed in attempt- 
ing to design with blacklead, white paper, and 
a “T” square. You have only to try once, by 
designing first on paper, and then attempt 
yourself to carry out the design in actuality to 
learn what a poisonous and deadly thing it is 
for a craftsman to have to follow line for line 
“with the architect’s design.” All freedom is 
gone; what would have been a quaint twist or 
an amazing blade of colour or shade, is sacri- 
ficed and killed in order to follow absolutely 
the black and white skeleton on paper. I say 
you have only to try it once, in any material 
you like, to find the truth of what I say. When 
once you have learned something about your 
material, paper and pencil is very useful, but 
you will use it in a more tentative way. Know- 
ing that many things occur to render a slight 
change a necessity, in order to get the best 
result for what you have in hand—the drawing 
is but a means to an end. I cannot do better 
than finish by quoting from Mr. Letharby’s 
«Lead Work,’ already referred to: “ New 
design must ever be founded on a strict con- 
sideration of the exact purpose to be fulfilled; 
of the proposed object, of how it will serve its 
purpose best and show perfect suitability 
to the end in view, when made in this 
or that material, by easy means. ‘This, 
not the torturing of a material into forms 
which have not before been used, is the true 
ground of beauty, and this, toa certain extent, 
is enough, without any ornamentation. Orna- 
mentation is quite another matter; it has no 
justification in service; it can only justify 
itself in being beautiful.’—In the course 
of the lecture the casting of various 
designs in leadwork was illustrated, a 
temporary casting-table having been made 
for the demonstration, and this, and the 
appliances, were described by Mr. Troup. 


(The discussion will be given in our neat issue.) 


Twenty-two sets of designs have been sent 
in for the proposed technical schools to be 
erected in Abbey Road, Barrow. 

Tur new choir stalls in St. Peter’s Church, 
Abbeydale, were recently dedicated. They 
are of carved Riga oak, of handsome design, 
by Messrs. Jones and Wills. 

Tue work of restoration at the Collegiate 
Church of St. Saviour, Southwark, has been con- 
tinued since the re-opening a year ago, and 
further works will have to be carried out before 
the whole fabric can be completely restored. 
Among the promised gifts of the past year are 
several windows, which will include a Thomas 
Guy memorial window, the cost of which is to 
be raised: by subscription amongst friends 
connected with Guy’s Hospital. 


; Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrinaHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
March 2nd, 1898. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turhey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly Lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, buitd 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a chureh as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light imto the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JOHN 
RUSKIN. 


Tre Committee of the Harrogate School of 
Art have received the report of the adjudica- 
tors, Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, 
architects, Manchester, upon the competitive 
designs for a new technical institute for Har- 
rogate, which is estimated to cost £5600 in 
addition to the site. The Committee have 
awarded the three prizes of £20, £10, and £5 
as follows:—1l, Mr. W. J. Morley, architect, 
Bradford and Harrogate ; 2, Messrs. Bland and 
Brown, architects, Harrogate; and 3, Mr. 
J. E. Marshall, architect, Harrogate. 


TuE report of the Committee of the British 
Fine Art Section at the Brussels International 
Exhibition last year, just issued, states that 
Great Britain was awarded twenty medals—in 
the proportion of one to sixteen pictures ex- 
hibited—being two more than given to France 
and only two fewer than were given to Belgium. 
Very few living British artists of repute, it is 
stated, were unrepresented, and the report, 
which is signed by Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., 
expresses the opinion that the committee may 
be congratulated upon having achieved an 
undoubted success, which has come as a reve- 
lation to Belgium, and which has been echoed 
throughout Europe. “Our work,” it is added, 
“will have served its purpose if it has raised 
the prestige of British Art abroad, and helped 
to encourage our artists at home.” 


Tur “Exhibition of International Art,” 
which is to be held in London in a few months’ 
time, may quite possibly, if it is judiciously 
managed, be a very valuable display of art 
examples. The executive council already 
includes the names of many men @f note in 
the art world, whose judgment may fairly be 
regarded as likely to be trustworthy. If they 
exercise discreetly their privilege of deciding 
who are to be the artists invited to contribute, 
and if the response to their invitation is 
reasonably large, a summary of the art of the 
world ought to be presented. The only point 
that remains to be considered is whether an 
international show is calculated to attract 
sufficient support from the public to make 
such a venture remunerative. ‘To the great 


majority of people *the names of even the - 


greatest foreign masters are unknown, and 
therefore the work that represents these 
painters does not make any wide appeal. This 
fact may prevent the exhibition being as 
great a success as it might otherwise deserve 
to be. 


An interesting discovery has been made in 
the Church of the “ Ognissanti” in Florence. 
A splendid “ Pieta” by Ghirlandais, has been 
brought to light, containing a portrait of the 
ereat Florentine navigator, Amerigo Vespucci. 
This fresco, which for more than three 
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hundred years was supposed to have been lost, 
contains portraits of Vespucci’s family, as well 
as of himself. It is in a splendid state of 
preservation. In the lunetta is the Madonna 
of the Misericordia, beneath whose mantle, 
which is upheld by angels, kneel on either 
side the family of Amerigo Vespucci, both 
male and female; the men on one side, the 
women on the other. The figures are two- 
thirds of life size, and Amerigo himself 
appears as a youth of about twenty, his actual 
age at the time the fresco was painted. Under 
the lunetta is the Descent from the Cross, the 
Madonna kneeling, St. John the Baptist, Mary 

Magdalen, and other saints. In the back- 
ground is a view of Jerusalem and the Cross. 


The faces of the saints are supposed to be ~ 


portraits, and they are dressed in the style of 
the fifteenth century. 


The sketch reproduced on page 64: .illus- 
trates a small seaside residence built of local 
limestone, with Runcorn sandstone dressings 
to windows, &¢., and upper story in half 
timber and rough cast, with brick backing, 


and roofed with Ruabon variegated tiles, ~ 


The site commands most extensive views of 
the Llandudno Bay and Menai Straits, 
Anglesey and Penmdenmawr, and has been 
very successfully planted with trees and 
shrubs. The Little Orme forms a background 
and shelter from the east winds. It is the 
home of the architect, Mr. B. Nelson. 


Tue Office of Works has just taken in hand 
the overhauling of Hertford House, prepara- 
tory to its opening to the public. 
found that the mansion, though in every way 
a splendid residential structure, is in many 
respects ill-adapted for the effective display of 
the treasures embraced in the Wallace col- 
lection, and extensive alterations have conse- 
quently been decided upon. These will be 
proceeded with forthwith, but probably at — 
least eighteen months must elapse before the ~ 
place can be opened to the public. 


INTERESTING relics of Roman Paris, the old 


Lutetia, have been discovered on digging 16ft. 
deep the foundations for a house in the Rue 
du Cloitre-Notre Dame. There are traces, for 
a length of nearly 200ft., of a wall 9ft. thick 
at the base, and consisting of blocks of stone 
which had evidently served for an older build- 
ing and been hastily put together. Many of 
these blocks bear Latin proper names, still 
more or less decipherable, though rudely 
chiselled. It is believed that these inscribed 
blocks were the tiers of an amphitheatre, 
another portion of which was discovered in 
front of Notre Dame in 1847. They also 
resemble the stones found in 1870 in the Rue 
Monge belonging to another amphitheatre, a 
portion of which was restored some years ago 
and converted into a public garden. 


In her third lecture at the Passmore 


Edwards Settlement, on Delphi, Miss Harrison a 


dealt with the omphalos or navel-stone, the 
most sacred of all the objects at Delphi—what 
it was, where it stood, and what it signified. ~ 
From references to the famous opening scenes _ 
in the Eumenides of Aischylus and the Ion of ~ 
Euripides it was clear that the tragedians 
believed the omphalos to be within the 
temple, and close to the tripod, and from the 
narrative of Pausanias we should conclude it 
stood outside the temple at the east end, and 
near the great altar. At this very point a 
large filleted omphalos had been discovered 
by the French excavators, and this, it was 
highly probable, if not absolutely certain, was 
the omphalos seen by Pausanias. There 
seemed little doubt that the sacred stone was 
moved some time between the fifth century 
B.c. and the visit of. Pausanias. The French 
had also found in the treasury of the 
Athenians a conical white marble _ stone, 
which seemed to correspond with the stone 
noted by Pausanias as the stone swallowed by 
Kronos. This stone used to be anointed with 
oil, like the Bethel of Jacob, and covered with 
wool on feast days. A number of representa- 
tions of the omphalos on vases, reliefs, and 
coins were shown, and the general conclusion 
arrived at was that the omphalos was an 
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eracular fetish stone connected with the | City of Hamburg (Herr Andreas Meyer), the | which it is proposed to erect on the site of the 
“worship of Gaia, the earth Goddess, and long | Architects-in-Chief of Vienna, St. Petersburg, Boundary Street area. Wargrave Buildings, as 


antecedent to the coming of Apollo. and Cologne (Messrs. Berger, Luzor, and: the block will be called, provides accommoda- 
+ Stuebben), and, further, Chief Officer Meier, tion for 280 persons in sixty associated tene- 
4 of Amsterdam, and Messrs. Gerhard and Con- | ments, of which twenty contain three rooms, 


__ In order to have the benefit of experience | stable, of New York. Messrs. Andreas Meyer | and forty two rooms. ‘The architect’s estimate 
gained on the Continent and in America and Constable, it will be remembered, had | of the cost of the buildings is £13,715 10s., 
regarding questions of fire prevention, the | charge of the important fireproofing tests | and the committee asked the Council to 
executive of the British Fire Prevention which were made respectively at Hamburg | approve of the scheme, and to instruct that 
Committee has invited a number of gentlemen | and New York, whilst. Chief Officer Meier | the work be executed without the intervention 
to become honorary corresponding members; | organised the first scientific fire congress held | of contractor——Mr. White moved that the 
they have promised to afford every assistance | in Europe. recommendation be referred back with instruc- 
‘in keeping the Committee informed of matters tions to the committee to invite tenders for 
of importance relating to its work. Among Tur London County Council, at its final | the work.—Lord Dunraven seconded the 
these corresponding members are the Director | meeting last week, considered a report by the | amendment, which was defeated by 50 to 45 
of Public Works to the Prussian Government | Housing of the Working Classes Committee | votes, and the committee’s recommendation 
) (Herr Hinckeldeyn), the Chief Engineer of the | containing particulars of a block of dwellings | adopted. 
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Mr. G. A. T. Mippteroy has now made 
known full details of his sketching tour to the 
Hartz district, to which we referred last week. 
Intending tourists will note with satisfaction 
that the Great Eastern route has been adopted, 
as through trains in connection with the 
Harwich steamers are run both from York and 
Manchester as well as from London, thus 
enabling students from these further parts of 
England to participate with the minimum of 
trouble. Tickets will be available from any 
Great Eastern station—that is, from March by 
these through trains—and the travelling 
throughout will be second class on rail and 
first class on the steamer; while the hotel 
accommodation will be the best  procurable. 
In the smaller and most interesting towns 
this will be probably of a homely rather than 
an ostentatious character, but in Hanover and 
Brunswick the accommodation will be at least 
as good as in towns of equal size in England. 


A MEETING of the committee engaged upon 
the restoration of the Collegiate Church of 
Stratford-on-Avon was held recently. Mr. 
Bodley, the architect, attended to confer with 
the committee respecting the recently-dis- 
covered Early English lancet window, which 
was found when piercing the west wall of the 
south transept, a relic that had been hidden 
for nearly six hundred years. Mr. Bodley 
gave it as his opinion that no great sin would 
be committed in making the required opening 
in the wall, and thus doing away with the 
window, which was considerably mutilated. 
It was also thought undesirable to interfere 
with the plans of Messrs. Hill, who required 
the space for the reconstruction of the organ. 
The committee approved the recommendation 
of the architect that the new oak benches 
should be placed in the north and south aisles, 
and that the whole of the nave should be 
seated with chairs. It had already been 
decided that oak blocks should be used in 
place of deal for the flooring, being more in 
character with the church, and the hope was 
expressed that a donor would be found to 
provide new choir stalls, the cost of which 
was between £300 and £400. 


ImpoRTANT changes are, it is stated, likely 
to take place before long in the surveying 
branch of the Department of Works and Pub- 
lic Buildings. Sir John Taylor, who has been 
chief surveyor for many years, contemplates 
retirement from his office in the course of the 
next few months, and it is expected that he 
will be succeeded by Mr. Tanner, one of the 
younger surveyors. But it is believed that, 
although Sir John Taylor gives up the onerous 
and responsible office in which he has long 
served the Crown to the entire satisfaction of 
successive First Commissioners, his ‘services 
will not be completely lost to the Department. 
It is understood that he will superintend the 
erection of the new War Office on what is 
known as the Carrington House site in White- 
hall. He has had much to do with the pre- 
paration of the plans for that building, and it 
would be manifestly convenient for him to see 
them carried out. As the houses now occupied 
by the Office of Works in Whitehall Place 
will be pulled down in connection with the 
War Office scheme, the First Commissioner 
and his staff will remove to Storey’s Gate in 
the course of the ensuing summer, It may 
also be remembered that Sir John has under 
his direction the restoration of the State 
apartments at. Kensington Palace, which are 
shortly to be thrown open to the public. 


Tur Parliamentary Committee of the 
County Council reported, at the last meeting, 
that they were taking steps with regard to the 
preparation of the petition against the West- 
minster Improvement Scheme ; but it appeared 
to them the. Bill opened up considerations of 
such magnitude that the Council should not 
confine itself to simply opposing it in com- 
mittee. They pointed out that the essentially 
important point for the consideration of the 
Council was whether or not it was desirable 
that the large powers sought, and the execu- 
tion of such considerable works should be 
entrusted to a private company. The Bill 
would, of course, only be promoted in the 


expectation of its proving remunerative to 
the promoters. Parliamentary precedent was 
against such a proposal, and there was, more- 
over, no guarantee, even assuming that the 
scheme was started, that any portion of it might 
not be abandoned after other portions had 
been wholly or partially carried out, or after a 
large number of buildings had been demolished. 
It was proposed by clause 19 that the com- 
pulsory powers might be put into operation 
so soon as a sum not less than £250,000, part 
of the capital, should be subscribed, under 
contract. binding the parties thereto to the 
payment of the several sums respectively 
subscribed by them. Clearly it was necessary 
to guard against the possibility of the scheme 
being commenced without adequate security 
for its being ultimately carried into effect ; 
otherwise the promoters might find themselves 
in difficulties, the undertaking might pass into 
a derelict condition, and it might’ become 
necessary for the Council to intervene at the 
cost of the ratepayers. They did not think 
that a scheme of this kind, involving large 
works of a public character, and large com- 
pulsory purchase of property, should be pro- 
moted as a private undertaking. Accordingly, 
they asked the Council to be allowed to take 
steps to obtain the rejection of the bill on 
second reading.—The Council confirmed the 
report. 


THE Khedive in Council has approved a 
contract just concluded with Messrs. John 
Aird and Company for the construction of the 
long-talked-of Nile reservoirs. The work, 
which consists of a dam across the Nile at 
Assuan and another at Assiut, is to be com- 
pleted in five years, and the contractors accept 
payment by annual instalments of £160,000 
sterling, extending over thirty years, and 
beginning on the completion of the dams. 
The great dam forming the reservoir at Assuan 
will be constructed upon the granite reefs of 
the cataract, and will be composed entirely of 
granite ashlar, solid in section and pierced 
with sufficient openings to permit of the 
passage of the Nile in flood, with a very 
moderate heading-up. Inthe autumn months, 
atter the silt-laden water has passed off, the 
sluice-gates will gradually be closed until the 
reservoir is full, which, in an ordinary year, 
will be in January or February. From April 
to the end of August, when the river runs 
low, the gates will gradually be opened, 
and the supply in the river will be sup- 
plemented by the water stored in the 
reservoir. By the time the reservoir is 
emptied, the new flood water will have arrived. 
Thus no break will occur in the irrigation 
system. ‘The dam will be some 76ft. above the 
river bed at its lowest point, and the difference 
in the level or head of the water will be about 
46ft. Its approximate length will be about 
6000ft., and the amount of water to be stored 
is calculated at 1,065,000,000 cubic méatres, 
Locks will be constructed capable of passing 
Nile steamers through the cataract. The 
Assiut dam is intended for raising the river 
level during the summer, thus increasing the 
distributing power of the canals in Middle 
Egypt and the Fayum, and it is designed 
much upon the lines of the great barrage north 
of Cairo. 


A proposaL to extend the Walker Art Gal- 
lery, Liverpool, is now occupying the attention 
of the Corporate Committee controlling that 
institution. In order that the pictures in the 
permanent collection may be hung to the best 
advantage, considerable additional space was 
no doubt required, and a new set of plans of 
the suggested work will be presented to the 
members of the Galléry Committee. 


Some important military works have been 
decided upon at Dover, and are to be com- 
menced immediately... These include the erec- 
tion of a block of new barracks to the east of 
Dover Castle, for which a contract has been 
settled at nearly £8000, and the construction 
of three modern forts on the cliffs. It is 
stated that the whole of the work is to be 
completed within about twelve months. The 
forts will be on the heights on either side of 
the town, so as to command the Channel and 


cover the Admiralty National Harbour. 
is to be constructed to the east of Dove 
far from the convict prison. To the w 
the town two forts will be constructed 
near Shakespeare Cliff. 


Mr. James SaunpeErs, Associate of 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Gra 
of the Incorporated Association of Muni 
and County Engineers, Associate of the J 
chester Society of Architects, and who is. 
Assistant Borough Surveyor at Oldham, 
been elected City Surveyor and Waterw 
Engineer of Chichester. 


CONSIDERABLE interest attaches to the e 
which is now being made to preserve on 
the most interesting memorials of Puritaz 
in suburban London by the purchase 
Richard Baxter’s old house at Acton. | ' 
house is just opposite the parish church, | 
is announced to be sold in order to clear 
way for building operations. It is sugge 
that such an interesting relic of Puritan 
should not be swallowed up by the mo¢ 
builder, but that it should be preserved. ‘ 

4 

At Asti, in California, there is a rese 
104ft. long, 34ft. wide, and 24ft. deep, whi 
kept full of wine. First an excavation. 
made in the rocky hillside. Next a wa 
concrete 2ft. in thickness was put in the 
and sides. ‘Then came the laying and glap 
of the cement. All around the sides big § 
girders were put in place, and on these x 
the sectional cover of the lake. This 
constructed that not a ray of light 
penetrate into the vast quantity of wine. © 


Durine excavations in Parliament Stp 
Nottingham, in connection with certain pu 
works, a discovery of considerable ar 
logical interest was made. In the cours 
their operations between Market Street 
Queen Street the workmen came across rema 
of the old town wall. It is supposed that 
wall was constructed at least 800 years @ 
being built of rock, in connection with wh 
clay was used. It varied in width from 9ft 
12tt., as far as recent observations throw? 
light upon the matter. Starting from | 
Castle it ran, by way of the Postern Gate,i 
Park Row, ultimately crossing Chapel Bari 
Upper Parliament Street, whence it proce 
in an oblique direction. Fragments were () 
covered some years ago opposite the yi 
attached to the Black Bull Inn. Proceed 
by way of that which is now Market Street, 
a point about 14ft. distant from the M 
statue, its course was then towards the ‘sit@| 
the buildings which, until recent years, st 
in the centre of Lower Parliament Stre 
thence towards Coalpit Lane and the M: 
As far as accepted theories are to-be @ 
sidered, the circuit’ was completed in Bm 
house Yard, the wall ending near the Cas| 
Rock. During the recent works in conneé 
with the Great Northern Company’s partié 
tion in the Great Central Company’s sche 
some interesting remains of the wall 
found. 
3 
A NEw parish house has been oreo 
Clare Market in connection with the Chur 
St. Clement Danes, Strand. The building I} 
been erected upon a piece of ground known 
“the island,” the gift of Mr. W. F. D. Sm 
M.P., at a cost of about £4000, exclusive of 
site, which is valued at about £38000. It 
tains a large hall, with seating accommodati 
for about 250 persons, and four other Toots 


In considering the half-yearly estimatemm 
Public Works Committee of the Cardiff @ 
poration discussed. the merits of macadal 
stone paving, or wood paving. The Borou| 
Engineer stated that if the streets were pay 
with wood there would be a very large ve. | 
not only in the repairing, but in the scave 
ing. — Councillor Crossman said that in) 
opinion the macadam system was not g¢ 
enough to bear the heavy traffic in the to1 
and supported the Borough Engineér’s idea 
paving with wood blocks or something e 
that would wear better, 
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MASONRY. 


By JAMES WILDING 
(Lecturer at the Liverpool School of Science, 
Technology, and Art). 


No. I. 


HE examples dealt with represent simple 
developments often required in the ordi- 
nary course of a mason’s occupation. ‘To 

make the principles embodied as clear as pos- 
sible the minimum number of lines consistent 
with full explanation are used in each case, 

Fie. 1—Tue Cant Movuntp.—The square 
section of a mould is the one usually supplied 
by the architect to the workman—from this 
the developed section is obtained. he use of 
this mould is to prevent unnecessary labour 
on surfaces that are ultimately cut away. 

The square section is marked inside an 
oblong figure. A C is the angle of the side for 
which the mouid is required. Draw A M at 
right angles to AC; with A as centre describe 
the arc 1M; divide the line I A into any 
number of parts—in this case, twelve—with A 
as centre. Describe the arcs dividing the line 
A M into the same number of parts; lines 1 2 
3456 78 9 10 11 and 12 are drawn 
parallel to A F B; from the points where touch 
the curve of the square section they are then 
drawn parallel to A 1 until they touch the line 
AC; from the points of contact on A E C draw 
them parallel to A M.: Through the points of 
intersection the mould required for the “ cant ” 
is drawn. 

This principle may be applied to any angle, 
care being taken to follow the method here 
described step by step. 

Fie. 2.—Drvetopment or Movunp For 
Levet Brep 1x Arcu.—The square section is 
marked at the springing line. This is divided 
into a number of parts on the face, viz., 123 
45678, and on the sofit A BC DEFG, 
these being drawn parallel to the face line 
from the points of contact made by the lines 
1284567 8 with line of the square section. 

Lines 123 4567 8 are drawn parallel to the 
| eurve of the arch to touch the level line RS; 
| transfer the numbers 1 2345678 to the 


Fie. 1. 


THE “CANT” MOULD. 


-those parallel to it will be the required 


level line RS. As the width of the arch does 
not vary, the lettered divisions may be trans- 
ferred by measurement. The mould traced 
through the lines that are square to RS and 


Fig, 2. DEVELOPMENT OF MOULD FOR LEVEL 


BED AND ARCH. 


section. 

This principle can be applied to any line 
representing any level bed—say, for instance, 
any level bed required in a groin springer. A 
very simple mould is here used—the most 
complicated can be almost as easily developed. 

Fie, 3—Raxina Movutp ror Prpiment.— 
An ordinary cyma-recta or ogee mould is here 
developed from the level to the raking line. 
The object of this development is to obtain 
a mould that will work or “ mitre” with the 
level section. It will be seen from examina- 
tion of the figure that the projection is 
divided into five parts on the line squared 
from CE; these are dropped vertically to 
touch the curve of the square section. The 
centre C is used for convenience. With C as 
centre, turn over from left to right the num- 
bers 5 to 1; from CL draw these lines square 
to the rake; from the points of contact, the 
lines 1 to 5, make with the square or level 
section; draw lines parallel to the rake; 
through the points of intersection draw the 
curve L12345R. Thisis the developed section, 


and will mitre with AF. 

Wie, 4.—Raxine Movunp ror SEGMENTAL 
PrpimentT,—This is very similar to the ex- 
ample described in the preceding case. Square 
AM from AK, and divide into parts illustrated 


in the figure; square AR from AG; with 


centre A, turn over from left to right divisions 
1 to 5; drop these vertically to touch the level 
section. From the centre G, draw these to 
touch A G; square them out from A G. Now 
drop the divisions on A R, and through the 
points of intersection the developed mould is 
traced. 

Fig. 5—Mounp ror Leven Brep 1n A STEEP 
GABLE.—In some very steep gables it becomes 
necessary to use the level bed in order to allow 
the coping to rest rather than thrust the foot- 
able. This figure represents such a case. The 
square section is marked inside a square 
figure—the level line M C is drawn—square 
M N and C R from M C—with C as centre 
describe the ares indicated in figure—it will 
be seen that the arcs indicate points that 
divide the mould into parts, and give points of 
contact in the square section through which 
lines parallel to the rake may be drawn from 
the points where these last touch the level line 
M C, they are squared down from the said 
level line—draw the lines indicated by the 
ares parallel to M C, and trace the section 
through the intersection—this gives _ the 
required mould. In order to avoid the feather 
edge at M, the top member is sometimes left 
square from the rake—the lower members only 
being developed. 


A Locat Government Board inquiry has 
been held at Nottingham into the application 
of the Corporation for a provisional order to 
empower them to put in force the powers of 
the Lands Clauses Acts with respect to the 
purchase and taking of lands required by them 
for the purpose of sewage disposal. Mr. 
Arthur Browne, M.Inst. C.E., city engineer of 
Nottingham, said 638 acres of land was not 
nearly sufficient for the present purpose, and 
it would be totally impossible to deal with 
the additional sewage unless they had addi- 
tional land. The sewage farm would be a 
failure if they tried to do it. The area of 
land which he thought should be taken was 
that which appeared. on the deposited plan, 
and that would be an additional 987 acres, and 
would make a total area of 1890 acres. About 
500 acres of that it was impossible to deal 
with, leaving about 1300 acres available for 
their purpose. Of that they had sacrificed 
113 acres in accordance with the wishes of the 
County Council. If they sacrificed that land 
there could not be any reasonable complaint by 
anybody. 


Fig, 3. THE RAKING MOULD FOR PEDIMENT, 
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Fig. 4. THE RAKING MOULD FOR 
SEDIMENTAL PEDIMENT. 


DILAPIDATIONS.* 


By Pror. Henry BusHett, F.8.1. 


(Continued from Vol. VI., page «xlvii.) 


BELIEVE I am right in stating that 

the London County Council take out 
about 1500 summonses in a year, the major 
portion of which are addressed to owners of 
property in respect of dangerous structures, 
But this somewhat wholesale summary method 
of procedure received a salutary check on 
the 2nd of last November by a decision of a 
Divisional Court, consisting of Justices Wright 
and Kennedy, The County Council, as 
well as their predecessors, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, used to take no trouble or 
steps to ascertain who was the responsible 
party, but simply served on, or affixed to, 
the premises, a notice addressed to “The 
Owner,’ and then forthwith proceeded to 
get, almost as a matter of course, a magis- 
trate’s order against that more or less in- 
definite party, whomsoever he might happen 
to be. But recently the magistrate, Mr. Mead, 
declined to be so complaisant, and refused to 
make the order asked for by this powerful 
authority when the summons had merely been 
affixed to the premises. He held that this was 
not proper service, and that the Council ought 
to have exercised reasonable diligence to ascer- 
tain the actual owner, and have given evidence 
of such diligence before they were allowed to 
act in this summary manner. The County 
Council appealed against the magistrate’s view 
(Regina v. Mead, Times Law Reports, Vol. xiv., 
p. 14), and, as before stated, had again to put 
up with defeat: It is to be hoped that in 
future they will seriously make inquiries 
beforehand in the direction indicated by the 
decision, and thus, perchance, diminish in some 
measure the harassing of lessees. 'This matter 
is of such grave importance that I trust you 


* A paper entitled ‘‘ The Practical Application of the 
Principles and Law of Dilapidations,’’ read before the 
Auctioneers’ Institute. 


Fig, 5. DEVELOPED BED MOULD FOR LEVEL 
LINE IN STEEP GABLE. 


will allow me to remind you of the case of 
Lister v. Lane and Nesham, quoted in my 
previous paper. The lessors claimed £700 
for rebuilding a house which had been 


CONDEMNED AS A DANGEROUS STRUCTURE, 


and pulled down by order of the district sur- 
veyor. The original construction was proved 
to be faulty, and the Court of Appeal held 
that the lessees were not liable under the 
covenant to substantially repair, uphold, main- 
tain, &c. It is now generally accepted by the 
Courts that a vital principle in considering 
dilapidations i$ the condition and character of 
the premises at commencement of term. This 
evidently must exercise the judgment of the 
surveyor when determining whether or not 
such glaring defects as possibly are the ad- 
vanced stage of inferior building are legally 
dilapidations. “ Dry-rot” may be admitted to 
be closely allied to the foregoing. It is usually 
produced by faulty construction or want of 
ventilation. There is a difference of opinion 
among surveyors as to the liability to repair 
the consequences of “dry-rot.” I incline to 
the view that the lessee must be liable, as 
under a repairing covenant he must repair 
from time to time. And although he may not 
permanently get rid of the trouble, yet, short 
of improving the construction (of a basement, 
for example), he must, unfortunately, accept 
the responsibility. We must not overlook the 
fact that dry-rot is sometimes brought about 
by a tenant’s neglect. 


PoIntTING TO BrickwoRkK 


affords another useful example for controversy. 
It must be admitted that pointing fulfils a 
necessary, as well as ah ornamental purpose. 
I fail to see how any qualified surveyor could 
dispute the claim, as a dilapidation, if the 
mortar had so far worn. or crumbled away 
as to admit the weather or wet into the walls. 
They must suffer in consequence, and the 
premises be, to some extent, the worse. In 
fact, I go further, and say, if “bare or open” 
joints are neglected long enough, the result 
will be a serious dilapidation. The kind of 
pointing claimable is quite another matter, 
and will be governed by the circumstances, 
but a weathered joint is a good form. Cement 
fronts and stucco work often offer a striking ex- 
ample of dilapidations. In recently surveying 
a town house in the West End, for the lessor, 
I found that the whole of the work of this 
description (some of it of elaborate design) 
was in a terribly dilapidated condition; in 
fact, the worst case of the kind in a house of 
its pretensions that I had ever seen. A heavy 
claim was the result. In certain cases of this 
nature I am not so sure that the mere re- 
instatement of the exterior would be sufficient 
to compensate for the inevitable injury to the 
fabric. As to 


THE QuEsTION oF RENT CLaims, 


I am of opinion that, under certain cireum- 
stances, a claim in respect-of rent as compensa- 
tion during the execution of repairs is reason- 
able. The case just cited afforded an example 
of where a claim for a quarter’s rent (£75) 
was made and recovered, but it is only right to 
say that the dilapidations recovered amounted 
to nearly £700, and as the lessee did nothing 
in the matter, and vacated on the last day of 
the term, there was, of necessity, time lost 
during the execution of repairs. Sanitary 
matters, including drainage, continue to call 
for careful discernment on the part of the 
surveyor. It is not altogether easy to state 
the present position of the law thereon con- 
cerning liabilities to repair, &c., but it appears 
almost settled law that a lessee under a full 
repairing covenant would have to be wholly 
responsible for drainage and sanitary matters 
not chargeable to the local authority of the 
locus in quo. It would, however, be advisable 
for a lessee to ascertain before taking an un- 
furnished house on lease if the drainage was 
not approved, or was such as is likely to be 
condemned. Incidents] to these matters the 
important question arises as to the 
Distinction Berwken A DRAIN AND A 
SEWER. 

The case of Travis (appellant) and. Utley 
(respondent), decided in 1893, is a case in 
point. A drain running under the basements 


of three adjoining houses and carrying the 


refuse matter of all three houses into a public | 


sewer, was held to be a sewer within Section 4 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, and vests in 
the local sanitary authority. The appeal was — 
heard before Justices Wills and Wright, and 
this interpretation was confirmed. But it is 
easy to conceive cases where the surrounding 
circumstances will render the distinction and ~ 
interpretation by no means easy of application. 
Where Part III. of the Public Health Act,. 
1890, has been adopted by a sanitary authority, 


a drain passing through private ground, but 


receiving the drainage of more than one house, 
is a drain within the meaning of Section 19 of 
this Act, and is not a sewer within the meaning 
of the Public Health Act, 1875. This case was 
that of Self v. Hove Commissioners, and was 
an appeal from the County Court of Sussex, 
heard in 1895 before Justices Wills and Wright. 
It was held that.this case was distinguishable 
from Travis v. Utley, and on appeal the decision 
of the County Court judge was reversed. The 
Local Board issued notices on plaintiff 


To Recriry a NUISANCE, 
whereupon the plaintiff employed a contractor 
to do the work, and sued the defendants for 
the costs, and recovered in the County Court. 
On appeal it was held that the real liability 


was on the plaintiff, and not on the defendant. 


The more recent case of a similar nature to 
the last is that of Eastbourne (Mayor) v. 
Bradford, heard on appeal before the Lord 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Wills, in 1896. 
The appeal decided that a local sanitary 
authority who had adopted Part III. of the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, 
may, upon the true construction of Section 19, 
treat a drain connecting two or more houses, 
the property of different owners, with a public 
sewer, as 
A Singur Private Drain 


and repairable by such owners individually. 
It was an appeal by the defendant against 
judgment for the plaintiffs, a local sanitary 
authority, in an action brought in a County 
Court to recover in a summary manner, under © 
Section 41 of the Public Health Act, 1875, as 
amended by Section 19 of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890, a proportion of 
expenses incurred in relaying a drain which 
connected the defendant’s house, as well as the 
houses of the owners, with a public sewer. 
The appeal was dismissed, and the decision 


referred to above was upheld. Innumerable - | 


cases could be quoted bearing directly upon 


the subject under consideration. I have, how- — 3 


ever, in the foregoing, endeavoured to submit 
some of the more important cases decided in 
recent years. These may, I think, be safely 
regarded as acknowledged precedents, and as 
they decide some of the most “vexed and 
litigious points in dilapidations,” a knowledge 
of the cases is invaluable to the surveyor. 


Sg ee es 


Ir is estimated that £9000 will be required ~ 
to make good the damage to the South Pier 
at the mouth of the Tyne. Mr. Walker, the 
Commissioner’s engineer, has been instructed 
to go on with the work of replacing the dis- 
turbed foreshore blocks and adding a toe to 
protect these blocks. The sum of £9000 
estimated to be required for this work has 
already been provided for in the estimates in 
three sums of £38000 each ; and Mr. Matthews, 
of the firm of Messrs. Coode, Son, and 
Matthews, is making an examination of 
the condition of the South Pier. As to 
the North Pier, the walls on both sides of — 
the parapet to the west of the breach ~ 
have long shown signs of weakness—caused — 
through the employment of lias lime, used in ~ 
cementing the masonry blocks, this material — 
having proved unsuitable through its inability — 


to resist the action of the salt water and the ~ 


weather—and now Mr. Matthews recommends 
the Commissioners to take immediate measures 
to save these parapet walls from falling away 
outwards by strengthening the pier at the 
parapet with tie rods passing from the outside — 
of each parapet wall through the middle of — 
the structure. This is found to be necessary 
for a length of 600ft.; and three tie rods will 
be inserted in every 50ft. of this section. 
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“Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Tue Barry District Council has decided to 


‘ask the Local Government Board to sanction 


the borrowing of £9450 for new works in con- 
nection with “the water supply of the town, 
‘instead of £7950, as originally intended. The 
water engineer (Mr. E. W. Waite) reports 
that it is “intended to construct a new reser- 
voir at high level with a capacity for 280,000 


_ gallons. 


} 


Tur foundation-stone has been laid of the 


‘Sheffield pumping station works, in connection 


with the Walsall Wood sewerage scheme. The 


cost of the engineering works is about 
£11,700. The sewage farm is at Clayhanger, 
a distance of two miles away, and is already 
in use for the Brownhills district. Mr. H. B. 
Nichol, of Birmingham, is the engineer for 
the scheme, and the contractor is Mr. H., 
Holloway, of Wolverhampton. 


THe offer of Messrs. D. Cunningham and 
Son, Kilmalcolm, to carry through the Parkhill 
Reservoir ‘improvement scheme, has been 
accepted by the Glasgow ‘Town Council. The 
additional tank to be constructed will contain 
about 500,000 gallons of water ready for use, 
and the filterage accommodation, which has 
been found to be inadequate for some time, 
will be considerably increased, the committee 
having decided to add two new filters in con- 
nection with the reservoir. The contract price 
is about £4000. 


Tue Royal Agricultural Society, a few 
weeks back, approached the Local Government 
Board on the subject of the regulations imposed 
by certain local authorities, fixing a minimum 
cubic air-space for cow-sheds. One point was 
made clear, viz., that the central authority 
had not imposed any uniform regulations, 
although it had in certain cases “approved 
regulations submitted to it. But it also 


AN D 


_ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. — xv 


Pee that the Local Government Board 
contemplate drawing up regulations, in which 
a minimum air-space will be fixed. 


Coutonet A, J. Hopper has held an inquiry 
on behalf of the Local Government Board into 
the application by the Batley Corporation for 
sanction to borrow £13,494 for works of surface 
water drainage. The Town Clerk (Mr. J. H. 
Craik) appeared in support of the application, 
and said that at present the surface and storm 
water went: nto the ordinary sewers, and in 
times of heavy rainfall these were insuflicient. 
Serious complaints had been made of cellars 
being flooded, and when the surface water 
drains were laid the cause for complaint would 
be removed. 


Tur Local Government Board has issued, as 
a supplement to the Department’s twenty- 
fourth annual report, a summary of the 
general sanitary survey of urban districts in 
England and Wales during the years 1893-95, 
when cholera on the Continent of Europe was 
an ever-recurring source of danger to this 
country. The survey took account of a large 
number of rural as well as of urban districts ; 
but, owing to the delay caused by a serious acci- 
dent which befel Dr. F. W. Webster, to whom 
the supervision of the survey was entrusted, 
and to the subsequent death of Dr. Barry as the 
result of his accident, the summary relates 
almost exclusively to the work done by the 
Department’s medical inspectors in urban 
sanitary districts. Sir Richard T. Thorne, 
medical officer of the Department, states in an 
introductory note that the volume indicates 


to any chance infection that may reach them 
the opportunities for multiplication and dif- 
fusion. In an unfinished introduction, the 
late Dr, Barry mentioned that reports were 
made during the survey regarding 396 dis- 
tricts, and added: “As to the value of the 
sanitary survey, there can, I think, be no two 
opinions, and it is only to be regretted that 
owing to the exigencies of the public service 
it could not be continued for a longer period.’ 


SATISFACTORY progress has been made with 
the Burntisland new dock works, which were 
commenced about nine months ago. ‘The new 
dock is to have a water area of fully ten acres, 
and a maximum depth at spring tides of 29ft. 
In order to obtain this extra depth the new 
works are being constructed to the south and 
east of the existing dock, and that necessitates 
the reclamation from the sea of an area of 
about thirty acres. During the past months 
the reclamation wall, which runs in a wes terly 
direction from the eastern boundary at the 
Lammerlaws promontory, has been run out to 
the extent of 680 yards. The whole of the 
material used in the construction of this em- 
bankment has been obtained from a field of 
hard whinstone rock adjoining the shore, and 
about 80,000 cubic feet of this rock have been 
obtained by blasting operations. About 200 
yards of the reclaiming wall have still to be 
constructed, and when that has been done an 
additional length of 500ft. will be built of 
concrete in order to protect and strengthen 
the new dock head. At the west side of the 
harbour an extension, and what is known as 


the directions in which English 


ported infection arises ; 


standard of cleanliness as regards air, 


sanitary 
administration proceeds when danger of im- 
and it serves to | head at the point of that pier has yet to be 
emphasise the point that our main trust in 
the control of exotic disease lies, not in futile 
attempts to keep away from our shores all 
chance of infection, but in urging those who 
are responsible for the health of our com- 
munities, whether urban or rural, to maintain, 
by continuous and systematic work, such a 
soil, | new dock entrance between the pier 
and water, that their districts shall not afford 


Cromwell Pier, has almost been completed, 
the distance run out being 500ft. The round 


constructed, and between the piling work a 
solid concrete wall is to be erected, five blocks 
of which have already been built. This wall 
is 26ft. broad at the base, and 12ft. at the top, 
and is to be surmounted by a 6ft. screen wall 
to protect the new entrance from the force of 
westerly gales and seas. The width of the 
heads 


will be about 250ft. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, 
BUILDINGS— 
March Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Fittings to Laboratory, ce... ; Grammar School Governors 
a Christchurch, Hants.—Erection of Shed, &e._ ... .. Guardians 
Mullingar, Ireland—Erection of Chronic 


Oxford—Erection of Infirmary Block 


Wollaston—Erection of Six Cottages 
Standish, near Wigan—Dwarf Wall, &c. 


Lewisham—Fire Engine Station 


Pershore, Wores.— Rai-way Station... 
Barking Town—Designs and Tenders, &e., 


He 
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” 10 


Colton, Yorks.—Erection of Mission Church 
Pembroke Dock, South Wales—Nurses’ Home ... 


London, E.—Construction of Dining Hall, “Be. 
Handsworth— Fixing, &c., of Hurdle Fencing, & &e. 
Manchester — Pulling Down Old Houses, Bon hm 
Mortlake—Erection of Hospital Block, &e. aan 


Appleton Wiske, Yorks.—Erection of Stone Bridge 


Block, &e. 
“ Committee of Management 


W. Tibbetts .... Av 
Whitechapel Union Guardians ... 
Langtree District Council.. 

Urban District Council 

London County Council 
Corporation ... ¥ 
Barnes Urban District Council ... 
Great Western Railway Co. 


for Bandstand Urban District Council 


Sheffield—Erection of Parcels Offices, &e ... Great Central Railway Co. 
Bab ty 10 Stabannon, Ireland—Completing Church Tower, GG, Very Rey. P. Pantony, P.P. 
9 12 Norwich—Technical Institute.. ... Corporation ... 
¥y 14 Llangarthen, Wales—Stone Bridge over River Towy .. Carmarthen County Council 
ae 14 Dartford—Additional Buildings, &c. z ..’ Union Guardians = .. 
y 14 Tiford, Essex—Superstructure to Asylum, "&e. ... County Borough of West Ham 
2 14 Hastings—Retaining Walls, Fencing, Xe. . . Corporation .. 
a 15 Beweastle, Cumberland—Erection of 3 Stone Br idges. Longton Rural District Council... 
9 15 Ipswich —Enlar gement of School .. School Board .. See me 
” 15 Battersea, S.W.—Superstructure of Fire Station . London County Council 
9 15 London, N.—Construction of Board Room and Offices... _ Edmonton Union Guardians _... 
3 i7 London, E.—Erection of Schools _... .. Guardians of Mile End Old Town 
4 17 Whipton, near Exeter—Reformatory Buildings .. eetsas 


” 17 ~ London, N.W.—Brick Chimney Shaft 


St. Pancras Vestry . 


% 19 Hereford—Cleaning- down Shire Hall, &e. . Standing Joint Committee 
” 21 Sheftield—Erection of Infirmary W: ard Guardians No ra! 
9 f° 22 Brighton—Block of Buildings.. ; Guardians 
April 2 Windsor—New Infirmary Buildings . Y Union Guardians 
o date. Ashton-under-Lyne—Erection of Six Fiditios, fede" shy sb ogee RR 
” Exmouth—Alterations, &c., to Premises ... W.H. Penwarden 
”» Exmouth—Erection of Business Premises Hubber and Son 
” Insch, Scotland—Erection of School mle, SRN Spang 1a) ae 
” Low Baildon, Yorks.—Five Terrace Houses 5 litt Ret Ry, ee RTA) Vadlos pate 
” Otley, Yorks.—Erection of Thirty-One Houses... -, = neretinns 
” Ramsgate—Erection of Premises By . Gwynand Companys 
i Bangor, North Wales—Schools 
99 Leeds—Enlargement of Hotel ys 
# Gwynfi, near Llangadock, Carmarthen— ... 
“4 Clones, Treland—Convent Buildings... ; ; 
Rett a Morpeth—Church and Schools } 
re Skewen, near Neath—Retaining Wails, ke. .. Glamorgan County Council 


Llanelly—Erection ot Houses... 


Board of Control of Lunatic Asylum ie 


Northallerton Rural District Council Ae 


G. H. Lilley, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
A. Druitt, Clerk, Christchurch. 
H. Williams, Office of the Board, Customs House, Dublin. 
W. H. Castle, Surveyor, Town Hall, Oxford, 
C. H. Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham, 
H. A. Jones-Lloyd, 33, Bush-street, Pembroke Dock. 
E. W. Margetts, Rockholm, The Heath, Stourbridge. 
B. J. Capell, 70, ‘Whitechapel- road, EB. 
Heaton, Ralph, and Heaton, Surveyors, King-st., Wigan, 
E. Kenworthy, Surveyor, Council House, Handsworth. 
Architect's Department, 13, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 
G. C. Tomes, Council Offices, High-street, Mortlake, 5.W. 
Engineer, G. W. R. Station, Gloucester. 
C. J Daw son, East-street, Barking. 
Highway Surveyor, Northallerton. 
Engineer, London-road Station, Manchester. 
W. Ts Byrne, 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin, 
A. E. Collins, Guildhs ull, Norwich. 
T. Jones, Clerk, County ‘Council Offices, Llandovery. 
G. H. Tait, Architect, Lowfield-street, Dartford. 
I, Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 
P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
J. Murray, District Surveyor, Alstonby, Car lisle, 
T, W. Cotman, Architect, Northgate-street, Ipswich, 
Architect's Department, 13, Spring-gar dens, S.W. 
T. E. Knightley, 106, Cannon-street, E.C. 
C. F. Burden, Architect, Guardians’ Offices, Bancroft-rd, E, 
E. H. Harbottile, Architec t, County- -chambers, Exeter. 
Chief Clerk, Electricity Department, 57, Pratt-street, N.W. 
County Surveyor , Shire Hall, Hereford. 
J. D, Webster, 19, St. James’s-street, Sheffield. 
H.S. Reed, Architect, Prince’s-street, Brighton. 
Edginton and Summerbell. Architects, Windsor, 
A, E. Davies, Oldham-road, Ashton. 
Kerley and Ellis, Arc hitects, Exmouth. 
Kerley and Ellis, Arc hitects, Exmouth. 
a Sutherland, 115, Union-street, Aberdeen, 
‘, Moore, 40, Sunbridg re-road, Bradford, 
Fairbank and Wall, 3, Manor-square, Otley. 
W. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury, 
Douglas and Minshall, 6, Abbey-square, Chester. 
Ww. CG. Hall, Architect, Prudential- bldgs. ., Park-row, Leeds. 
E. H. Bruton, 15, Queen-street, Cardiff. 
Canon O’ Neill, P.P., Clones. 
G. Reavell, jun., ‘Architect, Alnwick, 
W. E. R. Allen, County Offices, Westgate-street, Cardiff, 
J. Davies and Sons, Architects, Cowell House, Llanelly, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | 


_ FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


March 


” 
o> 
” 
” 
”» 


” 


OHRNMWMO MONTE 


April 
July 
No date. 


” 


March 


” 


5 
5 
5 
‘ 

7 
7 
ff 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
2 
0 
9 
4 
a 


a 


26 


” 
No date. 


St 
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be 17 
No date, 


Mareh 8 


ENGINEERING— 
Northwich—Construction, &c., of Electric Lighting Plant 
Pembroke, Ireland.—Electric Lighting Plant ee 
East Ashford—Drivine Bore Hole f 
Cashel—Erection of Gasholder, &e.... on 
London, S.E.—Supply of 4 Sanding Machines 
London, E.C.—Electric Cables, &e, ... 
Coventry—Electric Lighting Plant ... re zie 
West Derby, Liverpool—Electric Lighting Plant 
West Ham—Electrie Light Wiring, &e, ee 
Exeter—Gasholder Tank ye 
Glasgow — Condensers at Gasworks ... 
Belfast—Electrie Wiring Police Cells 
West Ham—Supply of Tron Staireases, &e. 
Hereford—TIron and Steel Bridge Work : 
Church Aston, Salop—Water Supply Works 
Dorstone, Hereford—Carriage Bridge x tie fez 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Dynamos, Accumulators, &e, ... 


Leicester—Six Tar Stills a RS a6 a 
Pembroke— Water Supply Works and Materials 
Morpeth—Water Supply Works at Asylum oe z 
Watford—Supply of Generating Plant, Klectric Lamps, &c. 
Egremont, Cheshire—Electrie Lighting Plant “ie 
Sophia, Bulgaria—Electrie Lighting Town = 3 
Bunerana to Carndonagh, Treland—Execution of Railway 
London, S.W.—Electrie Search Light Apparatus 
Tangiers— Water Supply S as she or 
Warsaw—Supply of Electrical Power 

Cardiff—Heating, &c., Church 

Wakefield—Steam Mains, &e. ... 

Harrogate—Electric Lighting Inn ... iH 
Bellingham, Northumberland— Water Supply 


IRON AND STEEL— 

Christiania—Supply of Tramway Rails, &e. 
London, 8.W.—Railway Carriages ... ae tes 
Hull—Supply of Cast-iron Holding Down Plates... 
London, W.—Steel Girders, &e. mt ee e 
London, E.C.—Supply of Steel Underframes, &c. 
London, E,C.—Supply of Spring Steel, &e. - 
Bolton—Cast-iron Pipes... a A : 
London, E.C,—Steel Axles, &e. 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
London, 8.E,—Painting Works and Public Library 
Buxton—Decorating, &e., Chapel... on pS 
Statford—Repainting County Asylum 


ROADS— 
Bermondsey, 8.E.—Supply of Ballast and Sand, &c. 
Clown, Derbyshire—Supply of Broken Slag 

Cottenham—Relaying Pavement Va 33 ar 
Barnes—Supply of Materials, &e. (Six Contracts) 
London, N.W.—Supply of Horses, &e. 

Thorne, Yorks.—Supply of Granite, &e. ... 
Salford—Supply of Grit, Setts, Flags, &.... 
London, E.C.—Paving, Granite, Cartage, &e. 
Wrexham—Supply of Roadstone, &e. 
Maidstone—Road Works <3 
Croydon—Supply of Horses, &e. 
Croydon—Supply of Carts, &e. 

Bath—Supply of Granite, &e. ... ets 
Workshop—Supply of Broken Slag ... $3 3 de 
London, §8.E.—Roadmaking and Paving Work ... 
Belper—Road Materials uk he Ba 
Swindon—Hauling Materials ... 
Pontefract—Supply of Materials .... ie 
Kiveton Park, near Worksop—Supply of Slag... aT 
St.Thomas, nr Exeter—Supply & Haulage of Materials, &c. 
Rotherhithe, S.E.—Articles, Works, &e. ... ay a8 
London, N.—Supply of Road Materials, &c. 
London, §.W.—Cartage of Granite and Gravel 
London, 8.W.—Supply of Broken Granite... 
Bingham, Notts.—Team Labour 2 a rat 
St. Helens, Lancs,—Supply of Granite Setts, &e... 
Talgarth, Brecon—Construction of New Road 
Newark—Supply of Granite and Slag : 
Sleaford, Lincs.—Supply of Broken Granite 
Far Cotton, Northampton—Supply of Granite 
Kingsthorpe, Northampton—Supply of Granite ... 
Handsworth—Making-up of Roads ... fs 
St. James’, Northampton—Supply of Granite 
Sheffield—Construction of Roads ei 


SANITARY— 
Manchester—Supply of Lime for Sewage Works... 
Manchester—Supply of Proto-sulphate of Iron ... ee 
Darton, near Barnsley—Emptying, &c., of Privies, &e.... 
Burslem—Removal of Nightsoil, &c. ma S 
Lianelly—Sewerage Works a 
Dewsbury—Supply of Disinfectants ... 
Handsworth—Removal of House Refuse 
Bath—Supply of Sewer Pipés, &c. ... OAs 
Strathaven, Scotland—Laying Sewers, &e. a ae 
Chase Town, Lichfield, Staffs.—Sewerage Works, ec. ... 
Broadstairs—Construction of Sewers j eg 
Hastings—Drain, Manshafts, &e.. ... oe ad 
Motherwell, Scotland—Removal of Manure, &e.... 
Burnley—Construction of Sewers, &e. ake v 
Uttoxeter, Staffs.—Supply of Manures, &ec. 


TIMBER— 
London, W.—Supply of Sleepers, &c. 


Weaver Navigation Trustees 
Lighting Committee 

Union ae one 

Town Commissioners 
Lambeth Vestry F Sf: 
Shoreditch Vestry: _. Ae 
Hlectrie Lighting Committee 
Board of Guardians .. 

Town Council . 

Gas Company 

Corporation 


Union Guardians a a eS, 
Victoria Bridge Executive Committee... 
Newport Rural District Council... 
County Council it : 


Gas and Electric Lighting Committee 
Town Council... ee, thy ae 
Committee of Visitors 

Urban District Council ... ee 
Wallasey Urban District Council 


Secretary of State for War 
Hygienic Commission 


Committee of West Riding Asylum 
T. Fawcett : eis EAs ; 


Municipal Tramways or 
Secretary of State for India 
Corporation... Bi? 

Great Western Railway 

East Indian Railway Co. ... 
Contral India Railway Co.... 

Gas Committee my 5 ah 
Southern Mahratta Railway Co.... 


Bermondsey Vestry... 
Visiting Committee... 
Vestry ... 


Rural District Council 
Parish Council 


. Urban District Council 


St. Pancras Vestry ... 
Rural District Council 
Corporation ... asc 
Shoreditch Vestry ... 
Urban Authority 
Kent County Council 
Council... = e. 


Urban Sanitary Authority 

Rural District Council _..\ 
Lewisham Board of Works 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 

Vestry ... Pe ere a zie 
Hornsey Urban District Council 
Middlesex County Council 
Middlesex County Council 

Rural District Council 
Corporation Wy, 
Asylum Visiting Committee 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 

Far Croft Estate Co., Ltd... 
Urban District Councll 

F. U. Laycock x) 


Rivers Committee 

Rivers Committee ... 

Urban District Council = e; 
Wolstanton Rural District Couneil 
Urban District Council ..., a 
Corporation Ane 

Urban District Council 

Sanitary Committee... 

District Committee ... 

Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 
Corporation .., ae 
Commissioners =. 

Rural District Council cs 
Staffs. Dairy Farmers’ Association 


Great Western Railway Co. 


J. A. Sauer, Engineer, Weaver Navigation, Northwich. 

R. Hammond, Ormond House, Great Trinity-lane, E.C. 

H. Knock, New-street, Ashford. 

J. O’Leary, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Cashel. 

J. P. Norrington, Vestry Hall, Kennington Green, S.E. 

H. M. Robinson, Clerk, Town Hall, Old-street, B.C. 

R, Hammend, Ormond House, Great Trinity-lane, E.C. 

H. P. Cleaver, Brougham-terr., West Derby-rd., Liverpool. 

J. J. Steinitz, Pumping Station, Canning Town, E 

W. A. Padfield, Engineer, Gasworks, Exeter. 

Engineer, 45, John-street, Glasgow. 

v. A. H. M‘Cower, Electrical Engineer, Marquis-st., Belfast. 

F. EK. Hilleary, Guardians’ Offices, Union-rd., Leytonstone, 

J. Parker, Engineer, Mansion House, Hereford. 

Rh. N. Heane, Clerk, Newport, Salop. ; 

H. T. Wakelam, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Hereford. 

Frederiksberg Sporveis-og Electricitets-Aktieselskab, Gam’ 
mel Kongerei No. 140, in Kopenhagen V. 

A. Colson, M.1.C.E., Millstone-lane, Leicester. 

F. Beesley and Son, 11, Victoria-street, Westmiaster. : 

D. Balfour & Son 3, St. Nicholas’-bldgs., Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

W.C. C. Hawtayne, 20, Bucklersbury, E.C. 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead: 

The Mayor, Sophia, Bulgaria. 4 

Secretary, Board of Works, Dublin. ; 

A. Major, Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall. 

Commercial Department, Foreign Office, London, 8.W. 

President of the Town of Warsaw: 

Habershon and Fawckner, Architects, Pearl-street, Cardiff. 

J. V. Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 

T. Fawcett, The Coach and Horses, Harrogate. 

A. Smith, High Green, Bellingham, 


Foreign Office, London. 

Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. i 
Engineer, Paddington Railway Station, London, 

A. P. Dunstan, Company’s Offices, Nicholas-Jane, E.C. 

T. W. Wood, 45, Finsbury-circus, London, E.Q. 

W. Walch, Office Superintendent, Gas Offices, Bolton. 

K. Z. Thornton, 44, Finsbury-cireus, E.C; 


F. Sumner, Surveyor, Town Hall, Spa-road, 8.E. 
S. Selby, High-street, Buxton. 
W. H. Cheadle, County Surveyor, Stafford. 


F. Ryall, Vestry Clerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa-rd., S.E 
H. J. Gower, Surveyor, Post-office, Whitwell, Chesterfield, 
Emona A. Harod, Clerk, Cottenham, 

G. B. Tomes, Council Offices, High-street, Mortlake, S.W. 
C. H. F. Barrett, Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N.W. 

G. Kenyon, Clerk, Plantation-road, Thorne. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

H.M. Robinson, Clerk, Shoreditch Town Hall, Old-st., B.C, 
Borough Surveyor. Wrexham. 

F. W. Ruck, 86, Week-street, Maidstone, 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 

Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon, 

C. R. Fortune, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Bath. 

F., Hopkinson, Poplar House, Watson-road, Workshop. 
Surveyor, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, S.E. ~ 

R. C. Cordon, Surveyor, Hazelwood, Derby. 

O. Kimber, 64, Exmouth-street, New Swindon. 

W.A. Glover, Clerk, Union Offices, Pontefract, ‘ 
W. Atkinson, Surveyor, Top Hall; Thorpe Selvin, Worksup. 

A. E. Ward, 9, Bedford-circus, Exeter. fe 
J. J. Stokes, Town Mall, Lower-road, 8.E. 

E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N, 
F. H. Pownall, County Surveyor, Guildhall, Westminster. 
F. H. Pownall, County Surveyor, Guildhall, Westminster. 
kh. H. Beaumont, Clerk; Market-street, Bingham. : 
G. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. Helens. 
Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-st., Charing Cross, W.C. 
T. Vickers, District Surveyor, Lincoln-street, Newark, 

E, Clements, Clerk, Council Offices, Sleaford. 

J. Ingram, Suryeyor, Abington-street, Northampton. 

J. Ingram, Surveyor, Abin on-street, Northampton. 

W. Roberts, 37, Waterloo-s reet, Birmingham, 

J. Ingram, Surveyor, Abington-street, N orthampton. 
Fowler and Marshall, 3, Hartshead, Sheffield, 


City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 

J. Gibson, Clerk, 5, Regent-street, Barnsley. 

J. A. Lowndes, Clerk, Public Offices, Bursiem. 

G. Watkeys, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Llanelly. 

G. T, Lee, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

E. Kenworthy, Surveyor, Council House, Handsworth. 
C. R. Fortune, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Bath. 

Crouch and Hogg, 175, Hope-street, Glasgow. 

E. W. Ives, 20, Albert-street, Derby. 

H. Law and Son, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. — 
Burgh Engineer, Town Hall, Motherwell, ; 5 
S. Edmondson, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley. 
W.E. Smith, Secretary, Uttoxeter, 


Stores Superintendennt, Railway Station, Swindon: 
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COMPETITIONS. > | 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


March ! 
May 
J uly 

No date, 


Winchester—Designs, &c., for Public Baths 
Belper—Sewage Disposal Schemes 
Singapore—Designs for Town Hall ... B= ay 4, 
Warrington—Designs for Police Station, Court House, &e. 
Lewisham, S.E.—Designs for Clock Tower 


£25 £15 te 
£52 10s., £26 5s, 
£200, £100 ays 
£100, £50, £25... 


“ Major F. L, Anderson, 


Town Council. 
Urban District Council. 


R.E., South Camp, Aldershot 


Borough Council. 


ins Local Committee, 


~ 
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EGYPT, THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
ARCHITECTURE. * ; 


Mippieron, A.R.1.B.A. 


Br-G. Ay T 


GYPT is, as far has been ascertained, the 
iountain-head of all civilised Architee- 
ture, and being a country of peculiar 
‘climate, the remains of even the most 

ancient works have been handed down to ur 
in a remarkable state of preservation, so that 
we are able to trace their history back in a 
manner which would have been otherwise 
impossible. Besides this, again, the monu- 
ments have been covered with inscriptions, 
both by those who erected them and by their 
successors, and modern research having enabled 
these inscriptions to be read, the history of the 
country and of the buildings alike has ben 
revealed. 

So far as it has been possible to ascertain 
the facts, it appears that the generality of 
the people have been at all times agriculturists. 
subject to despotic and often foreign rulers, 
who have made them their slaves. Thus, 
whenever the throne has been occupied by 
those who have been inclined to build, there 
has been ample slave labour available, both 
for the actual erection of the buildings and 
for the transport of materials, to bring lime- 
stone from the hills bounding the Nile valley, 
or granite from Syene. 

The dates given by various authorities both 
to buildings and rulers are very confusing, 
but, according to Mariette, there were thirty 


different Dynasties of heathen Kings, or 
Pharoahs, between’ the years 5004 8.c. and 


378 B.c., divided into three \great periods, 
thus :-— 


Ist § Thinite and Mem- ) Ist to 10th 
Period ¢ phite. } Dynasties. 
~ Theban (Ancient) 7 12th to 17th 
2nd | 2466 B.c. to 1702 B.c. } Dynasties. 
Period Theban (New) ) 18th to 21st 
1702 B.c.'to 966 B.c: § . Dynasties. 
Saite (Old) ? 22nd to 26th 
ard \ 966 B.c. to 527 B.c. § Dynasties. 
Peric si Saite (New) ? 27th to 30th 
527 B.c. to 8378 B.c. ) Dynasties. 


Then, after a short gap, came the period of 
Grecian rule, under the Ptolemies, commencing 
322 8.c., the first Ptolemy having been a 
general under Alexander the Great: and this 


* A paper read before the Society of Architects on 
Thursda). I ebruary 24th, 1898. 
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is followed by Roman occupation in the year 
30 B.c., Egypt subsequently, for a long time, 
forming part of the Byzantine Empire, as it 
has remained feudatory to Constantinople even 
to the present day. 

The building epochs also arrange themselves 
into four oreat croups, marked, : as might be 
expected, by ereat divergences of style, “which 
may be arranged as follows :— 


I. Pyramidal or Memphite, during the 4th 
Dynasty. 
II. Proto-Doric or Early Theban, 
the 12th Dynasty. 
III, Theban or Late Theban, 
18th-and 19th Dynasties. 
LV. Ptolemaic, during the times 
Ptolemies and the Romans. 


during 
during . the 


of the 


Between these periods the throne seems to 
have been occupied by kings who devoted 
themselves to other Arts than that of Archi- 
tecture, or the country appears to have been 
in a state of disorder, as during the rule of the 


ao 
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Hyksos, of which little is known, between the 
12th and the 18th Dynasties. 

The earliest buildings existing are all of the 
nature of tombs. Itseems that the Egyptians, 
with some vague idea of the Resurrection such 
as has been possessed by many heathen races, 
had a belief that the body would come to life 
a second time some three thousand years after 
death, if properly preserved. Hence the 
mummies, and the solid tombs. These’ latter 
first took the form of*square-based Pyramids— 
evident successors to simple tumuli or heaps 
of stones; and the earliest of these of which 
remains exist is the Great Step Pyramid at 
Sakkarah. Accep‘ing the earlier dates in all 
cases with caution, its erection is generally 
ascrihed to Ata, King of Egypt, about 4300 B.c 
Besides this, all that is known of it is that it 
consists of six huge steps of limestone masonry, 
arranged one upon another until a’ rough 
pyramidal form is attained, the steps being 
respectively 38ft., 36ft., 34ft., 32ft., 31ft., and 
29ft. high. 

If there were any interme diate stages be- 
tween this and the perfect Pyramid, they have 
| een lost, but of these latter there are many 
examples the principal group being at Gizeh, 
near Cairo, and the principal one of the group 
being the famous Great Pyramid of Cheops 
(or Khufis), which is supposed to have been 
erected about B.c. 3733. Each side of its base 
measured about 760ft., and its vertical heicht 
450ft.; but its actual dimensions are difficult 
to determine, as the original granite casing 
has all been removed, and only the limestone 
core remains. ‘The granite casing is said to 
have been so perfectly worked that not even a 
thin piece of paper could be passed into the 
joints; and this is still the case with the 
vranite lining tothe passages with which it 
is traversed, and which penetrate even into 
the rock upon which it is built. How the 
blocks could have ‘been. worked so perfectly, 
and how raised into position when worked, 
still remain unsolved problems to the present 
day. 

The fact of the tomb chamber having been 
found unoccupied when explored has caused 
the promulgation of many theories as to the 
reason for the existence of the Pyramid at all, 
one of an exceedingly fanciful nature being 
that it was a prophetic building ereeted by 
Melchisedech, and another, put forward by a 
well-known astronomer, being that its passages, 
and the grooves along their sides, were intended 
to perform the office of huge telescopes for the 
observation of certain stars at certain times. 

If the remains of the Pyramidal epoch be 
few, even though colossal in'size, those of the 
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succeeding period, the Proto-Doric, are fewer 
still, and small withal; but they make up for 
this by foreshadowment of greater things to 
come elsewhere in later ages. Some half-dozen 
dwellings were ex¢avated during the 12th 
Dynasty, and about the year 2300 B.c., in the 
limestone escarpment bordering the Nile 
Valley at Beni Hassan, these being subse- 
quently used as tombs upon the death of their 
inhabitants. The arrangement-was that of a 
single chamber with the roof supported by 
columns, not built up, but simply left out of 
the solid rock when the chamber was excavated. 
In the principal case there is also a smaller 
chamber within, evidently used as the tomb; 
and in that, as in most instances, a verandah 
was formed in front of the entrance by carrying 
the overhanging rock there also by columns. 
The arrangement is precisely that which might 
be expected in a small flat roofed timber house 
in a hot country, from which the inspiration is 
most evidently taken; as is seen at once by 
examination of the front of the verandab, for 
the columns have small abaci, representing 
bearing-pieces of wood, between their tops and 
the lintol which they carry. This lintol is in 
the form of a horizontal architrave or beam of 
wood, and above it are representations of the 
ends of longitudinal rafters such as would 
carry the flat roof; while large flat circular 
discs are employed as bases, again, like the 
abaci, to act as bearing-pieces, this time to 
distribute the weight of the columns over the 
surrounding surface. In reality, however, the 
parts are not pieced together as the above 
description might lead one to suppose, but the 
whole is left of solid rock, without joint. 

A great deal has been made both of this plan 
and of this elevational arrangement, as being 
the prototype of not only its immediate suc- 
cessors, the Egyptian ‘Temples of later 
Dynasties, but of the Grecian Doric order. 
The plan of a prostylar temple consisting of a 
simple cell, with side walls extended in front, 
and columns placed there so as to form a 
verandah or entrance, is here clearly enough ; 
but whether the temple plan was derived 
direct from these tombs, or from the type of 
building from which these tombs were also 
derived, and which must have been in common 
use for several hundreds of years, is question- 
able. So, too, it is with the general features 
of the elevation—and, perhaps, it is more in- 
teresting to believe that these tombs merely 
represent in stone a type of building, common 
for a long period of time, proving it to have 
been of exceedingly ancient origin, than to 
imagine that the inspiration of the Grecian 
temples was taken direct from them without 
any connection across the many centuries 
between their dates. The most curious 
feature, however, is the occurrence of flutes, 
or hollow sinkings, in the verandah-supporting 
columns of the principal tomb. There are 
sixteen sides to each column, and each side is 
slightly hollowed, as if to emphasize the arris, 
or edge; and similar flutings appear, at a much 
later date, in the columns of the Greek Doric 
order, there being no known examples at in- 
termediate periods to carry-on the sequence. 
As to the origin of these, there have been many 
theories, but probably the columns were first 
left square (as they still are to some of the 
tombs), then octagonal by the removal of the 
edges, then sixteen sided; and then looking 
awkward, the sides were sunk for emphasis, as 
said above. 

In another of the Beni-Hassan tombs there 
are two transverse rows of three columns each, 
the column forming quatrefoils on plan being 
composed of four reeds of large size, or pos- 
sibly representations of four circular wooden 
posts of small section, bound round near the 
top by representations of grass binding, the 
interstices being filled with short fillets. Above 
this binding the reeds swell out forming a bud- 
shaped capital, and above the capital is a 
shallow abacus. The columns taper con- 
siderably, and the form is one which came into 
very general use later on: As usual, the 
theorists have been busy as to its origin but 
it is perhaps best to record only that which is 
obvious, 

Between the 12th and the 18th Dynasties 
there is an unbridged gap in the history of 
Egypt, all that is known being that it was 


overrun by the Hyksos, or Shepherd kings, It 
was evidently a time of disorder, and no 
buildings of the period remain. 

With the 18th Dynasty, however, there 
opened the greatest building epoch which 
Egypt ever saw, the Theban Period ; as, also, 
this time was that of Egypt’s greatest pros- 
perity. Then it was that the Israelites were 
captives in Egypt, Rameses II., the third king 
of the 19th Dynasty, being generally believed 
to have been the Pharoah who withstood Moses. 

The great buildings of this period are all 
close together at Thebes, further up the Nile 
than Beni Hassan, and now take the form of 
huge temples arranged upon a well-thought 
plan, one story only in height, but majestic 
and awe-inspiring in appearance. Externally 
they were simple, forbidding structures, with 
plain walls inclined inwards and crowned with 
the invariable simple cavetto cornice, and with 
entrance at one end only, between huge masses 
of masonry, called pylons, in the form of trun- 
cated pyramids, again with the cavetto cornice 
crowning them. Internally the arrangement 
wasalways symmetrical round an axial passage- 
way, so managed that when standing at the 
main entrance a view was obtained through 
the entire length of the temple to the shrine 
of the deity at the extreme end. This would 
be as impressive a view as could well be 
imagined, through sunlit courtyards and dark 
pillared halls alternately, with brilliant, nay 
gaudy, colouring used lavishly upon the walls 
and columns. 

A glance at the plan will show that the 


ae 


great temple (or palace—probably both) at 
Luxor, a fairly typical example, was erected 
in three stages. The earlier portion dates to, 
at least, 1500 B.c.—the time of Amenophis III, 
a king of the 18th Dynasty. It consists of 
the shrine, with a great number of small 
chambers round it, then, in advance, a deep 
pillared hall, opening along its entire width 
into a great courtyard, with double colonnade 
on either side, the whole being closed by a 
pair of massive pylons with the entrance gate 
between. Later on another hall, compara- 
tively narrow, with two rows of columns down 
its length, appears to have been added, 
another pair of pylons with entrance between 
being erected. So far, the usual axial arrange- 
ment was preserved, but in making the subse- 
quent addition of another open courtyard, with 
a double colonnade all round, and with yet 
fresh pylons at the new entrance, the axis has 
been lost, and the plan of the courtyard is not 
rectangular. 

Of a slightly later date is the temple at 
Karnac, it being generally ascribed to the time 
of Seti I. and his son Rameses IT., circa B.c, 
1400 to 1333. Its general arrangement is very 
similar to that of the temple at Luxor, save 
that a’small temple has been inset into the side 
wall oftthe outer courtyard by Rameses IIL, 
as late as 1200 B.c.; and an outer pair of pylons 
was added again much later, in the Ptolemaic 
period. From the outer courtyard is entered 
a great pillared hall, famous as the Hypostyle 
Hall of Karnac. 

(To be continued.) 
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HYPOSTYLE HALL, KARNAC. 


VIEW DOWN AXIAL PASSAGE. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The Aberdeen Young Men’s 
Christian Association has under consideration 
a large scheme for the alteration and improve- 
ment of their buildings. Plansand the scheme 
now proposed show that with regard to the 
present front house of the Association’s build- 
ings, the front is to be taken down, and two 
 storeys—inelusive of a mansard roof—added, 
making it altogether, including the basement, 
five storeys high. The main entrance will be 
placed in the middle of the elevation, instead 
of the side as at present, and will be sur- 
mounted by a tasteful pediment, with archi- 
trave. Ornamental belts sweep across the 
front of the building, and at the ridge of the 
roof the moulded cornice is surmounted by an 
effective granite balustrade. The. internal 
arrangements of the front house will be a 
distinct improvement on the present condi- 
tions. It is proposed to take down the present 
side gallery, knock out the two corners at the 
south-east and north-east, in order to make 
the hall rectangular; further, to place the 
platform at the Union Street end of the hall, 
instead of at the side as at present; and, 
finally, to run a gallery round the three other 
sides, giving accommodation for 1000 persons, 
instead of 750, as at present. 


Barry.—The new Wesleyan Chapel, just 
opened at Barry, has been built at a cost of 
about £3400 by Messrs. E. R. Evans Bros., 
of Cardiff, from plans prepared by Mr. 

Budgeon, of the firm of Jones, Richards and 
Budgeon, architects, Cardiff. The elevations 
are of Newbridge stone with Bath stone dress- 
ings, the style of Architecture adopted being 
Early Perpendicular. The ornamentation, 
however, is almost limited to the treatment of 
the central part of the front elevation. This 
is uncommon, and the flowing tracery archway 
to the central door is effective. The width of 
the chapel at the transepts is greater than the 
length of the building from lobby to choir. It 
is anticipated that this arrangement will bring 
the minister in close touch with the congrega- 
tion. Sitting accommodation is provided for 
624 upon the ground floor, and when the 
galleries are erected (provision for them in 
the future having been made), the accommo- 
dation will be increased to about 1100. The 
choir seats are behind the rostrum, and will 
accommodate forty-six, with space for organ 
in addition. There are two vestries for the 
choir and minister, both rooms having access 
to a large parlour. ‘There are no gallery 
supports and columns from the same to help 
_earry the roof, which is in one span, light Bath 
stone pilasters carrying the ends of roof 
: trusses. A novel feature in this chapel is that 
Jarrahdale Jarrah wood has been introduced 
as wood-block flooring in the aisles and else- 
where, the warm red contrasting well with the 
adjoining oak blocks. 


Bricuton.— Extensive alterations to the 
structures on the Sussex County Cricket 
Ground, Brighton, are to be made. They 
consist of the building of a new grand stand 
on the site of the old wooden structure at 
the south end of the ground, construction 
of a professionals’ dressing room, ete. 
The elevation of the new pavilion for the 
professionals will be of brick and of neat 
design. Owing to the room taken up by the 
raised seats which border the playing field, it 
will not be possible to have a terrace after the 
style of the members’ pavilion, and therefore 
entrance will be gained by a double staircase 
in front of the building. This will lead to a 
balcony, and to the double doors, through 
Which admission will be gained to the principal 
of the suite of rooms—a spacious sitting room, 
which will be common to the Sussex and visit- 
ing professionals. This: room will be fitted 
with four large windows, which will take up 
practically the whole width of it, so that a 
perfect view of the play will be afforded. On 
either side of the sitting room will be a large 
dressing room. Each will be fitted with two 
Windows and every requisite, and at the back 
of the suite of rooms will be lavatories. On 
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the ground floor will be the telegraph office 
and store room accommodation. 'The new 
pavilion will be over 50ft. long. 


Carpirr.—A_ beautiful three-light stained- 
glass window, from the studio of Mr. N. H. J. 
Westlake, has been unveiled in the Church of 
St. John the Baptist, Cardiff. The window is 
intended as the first of a series of four in the 
south aisle of the church, illustrative of the 
life and history of the patron saint. 


DunprEEr.—Considerable progress has been 
made within the past few months in the erec- 
tion of the large new structures in Dundee. 
The Royal Bank in High Street is now well 
under way; the mason work of the ground 
floor is practically completed, and the archway 
of the principal entrance is being set, while in 
the rear the underground safes are nearing 
completion. The new offices of the Pearl 
Assurance Company in Meadowside are well 
advanced, the walls having been brought up 
to the level of the fifth and last storey. The 
mason work is expected to be finished in the 
course of a month. This promises to be an 
elegant structure, and its fine proportions and 
details are generally admired. The offices of 
the Scottish Provident Institution, situated on 
the other side of the street, have not pro- 
gressed so rapidly as was desired, owing to 
delay in the forwarding of the Rubislaw 
granite that forms a feature of the ground 
frontage. This difficulty, however, has now 
been overcome, and the work is going on 
steadily. The new post office may be said to 
be in the finishing stages, the plasterers, 
painters, and glaziers being busily engaged 
upon their respective branches of the work. 


EpinspuraH.—tThe foundation-stone has been 
laid of the St. Mary’s Cathedral (Dalry) 
Mission Buildings, situated at Caledonian 
Crescent, Edinburgh. The site has a frontage 
of about 48ft. The chapel, which is 50ft. long 
and 25ft. wide, is on the first floor, with one 
end to the street. Under itis a hall of similar 
dimensions for Sunday school purposes. These 
two form’ a gabled block at the eastern side of 
the site. Slightly recessed on the western 
side is the porch, and rising over it an octa- 
gonal tower containing the staircase, and sur- 
mounted by a wooden belfry. On the ground 
floor there is at the back a large class-room 
(24ft. by 22ft.) for the infants’ Sunday school. 
A caretaker’s house is provided on the first 
floor over the class-room. The general feeling 
of the design is a free treatment of fourteenth 
century Architecture, with a blend, notably in 
the belfry, of seventeenth century work. The 
chapel gable is treated in two stories. The 
whole buildings, which are well lighted and 
ventilated, will be warmed by hot water and 
illuminated by electricity. The chief con- 
tractors for the works are Messrs. W. and J. 
Kirkwood, and the architect is Mr. Henry F. 
Kerr. The total cost of the undertaking will 
be about £2800. 


Guascow. — The students of the High 
School Building Construction Classes recently 
paid a visit to the East End sewage works, 
Dalmarnock. Over forty students were pre- 
sent, and were shown over the works by 
Mr. Bain. The works form one of the largest 
and most successful projects of the city, being 
wrought on a very economical and efficient 
basis. The total area of ground covered is 
about 19 acres, out of 28 available, and they 
deal with one-fifth of the entire sewage of the 
city. 


GuLoucrestTER.—The following recommenda- 
tions were presented at a recent meeting of the 
Gloucester School Board: (1) That this Board 
proceed to provide new schools for the eastern 
districts of the city, upon a site about two 
acres in extent, now owned by the Corporation 
in Sandpits Road; (2) that the said new 
schools should accommodate, when completed, 
720 boys and girls, and 400 infants in all; but 
that the arrangement should be such that, in 
the first place, only the portion of the buildings 
ultimately designed for the mixed school of 

20 children shall be erected for the accommo- 
dation of a mixed school of 500 boys and girls 


and 275 infants. (8) That provision shall be 
made upon the site for a cookery school, and 
for the residence of a caretaker. (4) That 
plans be invited from a limited number of 
architects, in competition, including the 
following:—The arehitects having business 
offices in the city of Gloucester; Messrs. 
Goodey and Cressall, Colchester, and the 
architects of approved board schools at 
Grimsby, Leicester, and Bristol, (5) That 
premiums be offered of £100, of £50, and of 
£25 respectively, to be awarded according to 
to the merit of the plans received; the 
premium merging in commission in the event 
of the winner being selected to carry out the 
work.” After much discussion, resolution No. 
1 was carried ; 2, 3, and 5 were referred to the 
committee ; and with respect to 4, an amend- 
ment that plans be invited from architects 
having business offices in Gloucester only was 
carried. 


Lrereps.— The granite balustrade in City 
Square, which forms a circle about 100ft. in 
diameter around the space where the equestrian 
statue of Edward the Black Prince is to stand, 
is almost completed. Around the balustrade 
eight small figures, representing alternately 
night and morning, are to be placed. Each 
figure will hold’ a 500 candle-power electric 
lamp. These figures are expected to be ready 
before the close of the present year, but 1899 
will be well advanced before the central statue 
is ready for unveiling. The plans for laying- 
out the square were prepared by Mr. Bakewell, 
architect. 

The Standard Life Assurance Company is 
about to erect new buildings on the site of the 
old post office in Leeds. The company recently 
purchased the site from the Corporation for 
£49,950, and acquired the property at the rear 
with a frontage to Wine Street for £11,000. 
The preparation of the plans of the new build- 
ings has been intrusted to Mr. Archibald Neill, 
18, Cookridge Street, Leeds, and the work will 
be carried out under his supervision. The 
design is Classic in character. The facade will 
be of stone, Bolton Wood in the basement and 
the remainder Portland. Internally the 
accommodation will comprise between forty 
and fifty suites of offices. All of these, with 
the exception of about four suites, will be 
lighted from the front, and the aspect being 
towards the south, their situation will be still 
more desirable. The main entrance to the 
building will be from City Square; the offices 
facing Park Row will have separate entrances, 
The basement will have an entrance at the 
lower side of the site. All the corridors will 
be broad and well lighted, and the various 
stories will be reached by an elevator as well as 
by staircases. Every apartment in the building 
will have its fireplace. Mr. Isaac Gould is 
executing the contract for the digging of the 
foundations. The estimated cost of the struc- 
ture is about £30,000. 


LrverPooL.—The laying of the corner stone 
of the new building being erected by the Royal 
Insurance Company has taken place. When 
the directors of the company decided upon 
raising a new building, competitive designs 
were invited, and the architect chosen was Mr. 
J. Francis Doyle, of Liverpool, whose plan was 
put first by the assessor, Mr, Norman Shaw, 
R.A. The style is Classic, adapted to modern 
requirements. The substructure is composed 
of grey Aberdeen granite to a height of 30ft. 
above the pavement level. The super- 
structure will be composed of white Portland 
stone, and roofed with green slates. To the 
Dale Street front will be a gable rising 110ft. 
above the pavement. In North John Street 
will be placed the main entrance (in situation 
identical to the present entrance), which will 
be surmounted by a tower 150ft. high, and 
which forms one of the principal features of 
the design. At the south end will be the 
entrance for tenants, which also is embellished 
by a tower, but of less importance than that 
of the main entrance. A noticeable feature in 
the building is the steel construction, mainly 
introduced to obviate the necessity of columns 
on the ground floor, which for the entire length 
will be utilised as the general offices of the 
Company. The main weight-carrying girders 
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are placed upon the third floor, resting at the 
ends upon steel stanchions built into the walls, 
and from which are slung the two floors im- 
mediately beneath. Internally it is intended 
very largely to utilise marble faience or 
panelling for the walls in lieu of the ordinary 
plaster, this material being reserved for ceil- 
ings only. The building, rectangular in 
shape, will be about 220ft. long by 52ft. wide, 
and on the ground floor the general office will 
be of the dimensions of 194ft. long, 48ft. wide, 
and 21ft. high. The new building will extend 
from Dale Street to the return side street, a 
distance of 212ft., but the present operation 
only consists of two-thirds. This length when 
finished will be occupied by the Royal, pending 
the pulling down and continuing the structure 
up to Dale Street. 


Marstrec.—A new church has been built at 
Maesteg. It is arranged upon a somewhat 
unusual plan. The nave is 67ft. wide, and is 
designed so that practically every member of 
the congregation may see the Communion 
table. On either side of the nave is a fine 
arcade, with clerestory over. The ground 
floor of the tower provides ample organ space, 
with choir vestry, and there is a _ large 
clergy vestry in the tower basement, with 
separate entrance communication by means of 
a staircase with the choir vestry above. 'The 
font is placed at the west end of the church, 
where a baptistery for total immersion is also 
provided. The pulpit is composed of green 
Bridgend stone, neatly carved, with red Irish 
marble shafts and bands of, polished pink 
alabaster. ‘The style adopted is the English 
first pointed. ‘The tower is not completed, but 
is designed to attain a height of considerably 
over 100ft. The masonry is of an exceptional 
character, faced externally with ashlar, laid in 
regular courses, cement pointed. The dress- 
ings externally and internally are of Bridgend 
stone. The open timber roof is of pitch pine, 
left plain, and is covered with green slates. 
The west wall, so often asource of trouble, has 
been rendered impervious to wet by the intro- 
duction of a vertical asphalte damp course. 
The contractor was Mr. M‘Gaul, of Bridgend, 
who carried out the work under the direction 
of the architect, Mr. G. E. Halliday, the 
diocesan surveyor for Llandaff. 


Osser.—The corner stone of a new church 
at Gawthorpe, Osset, was recently laid. 
Designed in the Perpendicular Gothic style of 
Architecture, the church will comprise a nave 
61ft. 6in. by 22ft., with north and south aisles, 
each 61ft. 6in. by 10ft. 4in. The ‘aisles are 
divided from the nave by arcades of four 
arches each. The arches are double-chamfered, 
and rest upon octagonal pillars with moulded 
caps. The chancel measures 29ft. Qin. by 
22ft. 6in., and on the north side of it is an 
organ chamber 15ft. by 12ft.; on the south 
side vestries for the clergy (15ft. by 10ft.), 
and choir (15ft. by 11ft. 6in.). The building 
is being carried out from designs by Mr. 
Swindon Barber, late of Halifax, and by Mr. 
T. H. Farrar, architect, Halifax. 


Strockport.—At a special meeting of the 
Town Council the Mayor proposed a resolution 
in favour of the erection of a town hall, the 
cost not to exceed £60,000, but, after discus- 
sion, a proposition was passed favourable to 
the erection ofa town hall without committing 
the Council to the amount to be expended. 
The question of a site was referred to the 
Town Hall Committee. It was also decided to 
erect a new fire station on a portion of the 
Mersey Mill site, Heaton Lane, from plans and 
drawings prepared by Mr. John Atkinson, 
borough surveyor. 


Worttey.—The Greenside Wesleyan Sunday 
School, Wortley, is about to be rebuilt. Mr. 
C. F. Wilkinson, architect, of Park Square, 
Wortley, has prepared the plans, Constructed 
of stone, with a Gothic roof, a portion of the 
new premises will be two stories high. On the 
ground floor there will be an assembly room 
58ft. lone by 28ft. wide, and three commodious 
class-rooms. <A fourth class-room will be pro- 
vided on the upper floor. The new building 
is estimated to cost £600 or £700. 


Under Discussion. 
THE WINTER SESSION. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

A meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts was held recently in the Society’s hall, 
George Street, Edinburgh, Mr. A. Beatson 
Bell, the president, in the chair. Mr. Peter 
Whyte, C.E., made a communication on the 
various hydraulic machinery at Leith Docks, 
of which he is the superintendent. After 
mentioning the fact that such machinery had 
first been used in Scotland at these docks, he 
proceeded to give a description of the various 
methods of working the dock gates by means 
of hydraulic power which are employed at 
Leith. Going on to speak of hydraulics in 
their application to the working of swing 
bridges, he stated that the Victoria Bridge at 
Leith, which had a clear span of 120ft., was, 
at the time of its erection in 1874, the largest 
bridge of its kind ever made. , In this connec- 
tion, he indicated the method to be employed 
for working the new bridge over the Water of 
Leith at Bernard Street. 


“MODERN DETAILING.” 

At the monthly meeting of the Glasgow 
Architectural Association—the president, Mr. 
W. Tait Conner, in the chair—a paper by Mr. 
Henry D. Walton, on “Modern Detailing,” was 
read in his absence. Detailing he viewed as 
something more than the mere enlarging of 
small-scale drawings. There are new con- 
ditions to be observed, and a treatment is 
necessary that differs from that applicable to 
the composition of facade. Guidance in the 
matter is much required, and here the archi- 
tectural curriculum is lacking in definiteness, 
Mouldings in particular were specialised in 
the paper ; one of their first essentials is that 
scale should be preserved throughout an edifice, 
a truth pretty generally acknowledged, though 
not always easy of expression. Diagrams were 
exhibited of the mouldings of the Strozzi 
Palace that have this quality of scale, and a 
comparison made with the too common modern 
usage of main cornice, subsidiary and string, 
all repetitions in varying size. Another dia- 
gram analysed the profiles, &c. 


ITALIAN ART. 

Mr. Paton, curator of Glasgow Corporation 
Galleries, has delivered the eighth of his weekly 
addresses on Italian Art, dealing with the 
Venetian painters, Giorgione’s and Palma, the 
elder. After referring to Giorgione’s boyhood 
and early training under Bellini, Mr. Paton 
remarked that Giorgione introduced easel 
pictures into Venice. Art, which had hitherto 
been patronised solely by ecclesiastics and 
rulers, now acquired commercial patrons, who 
employed artists to decorate their houses with 
frescoes and to paint subjects suited for the 
household from classical writers, Virgil, Ovid, 
&e., as well as from Holy Scripture. Referring 
to Giorgione’s portraits, the lecturer said they 
were distinguished for their great simplicity 
and intensity of character. Giorgione was the 
first to treat of colour in relation to light and 
shade, and was the first real landscape painter. 
He was lofty in character, a lover of all beauti- 
ful things, extremely popular, handsome, tall, 
dignified, and he exerted a wonderful influence 
evenas a youth. Of the vast number of works 
attributed to him, less than a dozen are 
generally admitted to be genuine. Mr. Paton 
then gave a brief account of Palma and his 
characteristics as an artist. 


BENEFITS OF BUILDING EXCHANGES. 

The first annual dinner of the members of 
the Glasgow Building Trades Exchange took 
place in the Windsor Hotel. The chair was 
occupied by Colonel Robt. J. Bennett.—Mr. 
Peter Laurence, president of the Edinburgh 
Building Trades Exchange, in proposing the 
toast of “The Glasgow Building Exchange,” 
stated that Glasgow was the first to start such 


an institution in Scotland, but the movement: 


had spread to Edinburgh and other parts of 


the country. He spoke of the benefits of such — 
exchanges, and mentioned as one of them that 


Scotchmen in any branch of the trade who __ 


went abroad and found ideas in evidence which 
they thought might be of benetit to those at 
home made use of the exchanges to communi- 
cate those ideas, so that Scotland was always 
kept in the forefront of the business.—The 
Chairman, in acknowledging the toast, said 
that in these degenerate days, when prices 
were cut to the lowest and corporations and 
co-operative societies were loud in the land, it 
was proper that such associations as theirs 
should be built up and play a useful part in 
guaranteeing good work, and insisting on a 
fair price to enable them to execute it. 


“THE VERNACULAR OF THE WREN 
SCHOOL.” * 


At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association—the President (Mr. 
Thomas Ross) in the chair—Mr. James A. 
Williamson, past president of the Architectural 
Society, read a paper on “The Vernacular of 
the Wren School,” which was illustrated by 
a collection of limelight views. The lec- 
turer” gave an historical resumé of the 
Renaissance in Great Britain from the earliest 
period of its influence, in the reign of Henry 
VIII, till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when the architectural authority of 
Inigo Jones became paramount. “Mr. William- 
son stated that Inigo Jones was the first 
Englishman to grasp in its full significance the 
art of the Italian Renaissance. ‘Ihe works of 
Inigo Jones were minutely described, par- 
ticularly the palace at Whitehall for James I. 
This work, the lecturer considered, showed 
that Jones possessed a complete mastery of 
proportion, a keen sense of the balance of voids 
and solids, and full knowledge of the value of 
chiaroscuro. He was one of the most brilliant 
architectural designers this country has ever 
produced. Sir Christopher Wren, as the 
acknowledged head of the school, was next 
dealt. with in an exhaustive manner, and his 


several outstanding achievements in design — 7) 


described in detail, notably St. Paul’s, Hampton 
Court Palace, St. Mary-le-Bow, and Walbrook. 
Mr. Williamson claimed that Wren founded a 
strictly vernacular school of Architecture — 
based on the principles of Italian Renaissance, 
and that, never having visited Italy, he 
approached the study of his great works with 
a mind free from the trammels of precedent, ~ 
in which, perhaps, the instinct of the engineer 
rather than the artist predominated. The 
lecturer concluded by referring to the eclectic 
and cosmopolitan character of the Architecture 
of the present day, arguing in favour of a 
return to the best examples of the Wren ~ 
school, with a view to a logical development of ~ 
the spirit then in force towards perfection on 
traditional and vernacular lines. 


GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


In the eighth of his Art lectures, delivered 
in the Glasgow Corporation Art Galleries, Mr. 
T. L. Watson took for his subject “ Glasgow 
Cathedral.” 
the development of Gothic Architecture exer- — 
cised by the numerous and destructive: fires 
which occurred in the large churches of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. In order to © 
make their religious buildings enduring as — 
well as’ beautiful, the whole energy of the 
designers was directed to the problems of — 
covering them with stone vaulting, and this 
resulted in the evolution not only of the arch © 
rib vault, but of the pointed style of Architec- — 
ture. 
Glasgow, the church erected by Achaius im the = 
early years of thetwelfth century, was destroyed ~ 
by fire in 1176,and a parallel to this was found © 
in Canterbury, where the choir of the Cathe- — 
dral, erected at the same time as the chureh = 
of Achaius, was burnt down in 1174. While © 
we knew nothing about the destruction of the ~ 
building at Glasgow beyond the date, a minute 
and picturesque description of the fire at 7 
Canterbury by an eye-witness, together with ~ 
a valuable account of the operations which ~ 
followed, had come down to us. From this” 
Mr. Watson read several extracts. The rapidity ~ 


He referred to the influence upon” 


The earliest building of importance at ~ x4 
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with which the rebuilding of the choir at Can- 
terbury had been carried out was contrasted 
with the prolonged operations under Bishops 


_ Jocelyn, Walter, and Bondington at-Glasgow. 


The choir and lower church, it was stated, 
were almost wholly of the thirteenth century, 


_ a period when there was no appreciable differ- 


ence between the Architecture of Scotland and 
that of England. We had thus the broad 
basis of English archeology to ground upon, 
and in contrast with other parts of the build- 
_ing and with many other buildings in Scotland, 
its Architecture was particularly clear. The 
Architecture was of five distinct dates, each 
separated from the others by an interval sufli- 
cient to mark the development of the style. 
This development was indicated by a change 
of general design and by the introduction of a 


new type of moulding in the vatlting ribs in 


each section, which formed a regular sequence 
and illustrated the development of vaulting 
during the thirteenth century. 


MATERIAL AND DESIGN IN POTTERY. 
Mr. William Burton, lecturing at the Man- 


_ chester Municipal School of Art, on “ Material 


and Design in Pottery,” said that the applica- 
‘tion and use of glaze must not be regarded 
solely from the decorative point of view. The 
most important reason for the use of olaze was 
a strictly utilitarian one—that it served to 
render ordinary pottery impervious to liquid. 
There was an important group of pottery which 
from the nature of its clay material was not 
so dependent on a coating of glaze, and which 
might indeed be sufficiently . impermeable 
without the addition of a _iaze coating at all. 
The name “stoneware,” so generally applied 
to this class, was an excellent one, for most of 
the older specimens had practically the colour 
and the same evenness of grain as a good 
freestone. The simplest members of this im- 
portant group were only to be distinguished 
from earthenwares and terra-cotta by their 
greater density and their diminished porosity. 
Owing to their partial vitrification they emitted 
a much clearer and more ringing sound when 
sharply struck. Butatthe other end of the group 
werefound examples so white and translucent, as 
well as. so vitrified, that they were hardly to be 
distinguished, even by an expert, from true 
porcelain. The group of “ stonewares ” formed 
a natural connecting link between earthenware 
and porcelain; and a knowledge of it formed 
the best possible preparation fora study of the 
highest form of pottery—the porcelains. Mr. 
Burton passed on to a technical account of 
_ the production of the earliest stoneware pieces. 
In early days stonewares, though often s6 
vitrified as to need no glaze to enable them to 
retain fluids, were very frequently smeared, 
before firing, with a coating of ferruginous 
clay, which, melted at a high temperature, 
produced a dark-coloured sort of glaze of a 
perfectly natural kind. This variety of glazed 
stoneware was largely made in most European 
‘countries for use among the peasantry even at 


_the present time. Its place had never been 


quite supplied by the finer and whiter modern 
earthenwares. The German and Flemish 
potters of the sixteenth century elevated 
‘Stoneware into a distinct and artistically im- 
portant pottery group by the invention of salt- 
glaze, which had made the stoneware group 
‘complete in itself, and quite distinct from 
either earthenware or porcelain, to neither of 


Benich could a salt-glaze be applied. he lec- 


turer described the ‘method by which the 
Strongly heated ware was entirely enveloped 
in common-salt vapours, forming salt-glazed 


_ stoneware, which was one of the simplest, but 


‘most technically perfect, forms of pottery 
‘known. The glaze was brilliant and most 
“perfectly adherent to the body. It was so 
thin, too, that the finest and sharpest work of 
the modeller retained its crispness and vigour, 


Messrs. Jown MarsHuatt Anp_ Sons, 
yuilders, Hawick, have received instructions 
0 erect the: monument which the Edinburgh 
sorder Counties Association has resolved to 
t up at Ettrick Hall to mark the birthplace 
James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, The 
chitect is Mr. Heiton, Perth. 


AND! ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. aid! 


Correspondence. 


NOTTINGHAM COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of Tur Buitpers’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—With reference to your excellent 
account of the above, might I mention that 
there is no such firm as Messrs. Robson and 
Newberry, and that the design was sent in by 
Philip A. Robson and John C. Newberry, 
Assoc.R.I.B.A.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

PHILIP A. ROBSON. 


Enquiry Department. 


NOTICE. 


Readers manifest a desire from lime to time 

to asstst those who.avail themselves of the 
Enquiry Department instituted tn this 
Fournal, and many supplementary 
replies answering potnts raised in the 
Enquiry Department have been received 
from all quarters. The Editors, there- 
fore, have decided, tn order — that 
Enquirers may benefit also by these kind 
offices, to publish the supplementary 
answers, tn addttion to the answers 
supplied by the technical experts asso- 
ciated with the staff of the Enquiry 
Department. The more widespread the 
information, the more effectually will the 
purposes of the Enquiry Department be 
served, and the Editors invite replies 
trom any to whom the questions appeal, 
as they appear. Such answers must be 
to hand not later than Saturday morning 
for. the forthcoming Wednesday's issue. 


WORKING DEEP LEVELS. 

‘To the Editor of Tur Buripers’ JourNnat. 

Dear S1r,—I should feel extremely obliged 
if any of your readers could explain the 
method of working out. or reducing levels, 
when the datum comes. out above the. site 
levelled. I have made a sketch of my level 
book, which I think asks for itself what I 
want. 


B.S.| I. | T.8. | Rise. | Fall. |R.Levls 
2°93 | 2-00 |Bt. For, 
8:56 | | 5°63 
6°75 | ae ea 
10°01 | | 3°26 
, 10°99 | 0:98 


Yours faithfully, “LEVELLOR.” 


EXTERNAL WALLS IN DOMESTIC 
; BUILDINGS. 

Arcuirect (Guildford).—There can, in our 
opinion, be no doubt in this case that the 
District Council is quite right in its conten- 
tion—‘hat, in fact, it would have been neglect- 
ing a clear duty had it not insisted on the wall 
being made 1384in. thick, in compliance with 
sub-section (k), evidently specially devised to 
meet precisely such a case.as this. 


PROFESSIONAL CUSTOM. 
To the Editor of Tar BurntpErs’ JouRNAL. 


Srr,— Wishing to have a house built, I inter- 
viewed an architect and surveyor (a personal 
friend) who agreed to undertake the matter 
for a considerably reduced fee (i.e., much less 
than the usual five per cent.) His account is 
strictly in accordance with the arrangement, 
but I find he has received nearly £20 from me, 
through the builder, for getting out the 
quantities, he having instructed the builder to 
add this sum to his estimate. Under the 
circumstances is this a fair and proper action 
on his part ?—Yours faithfully, M, A. T. 

Though the architect would have done more 
wisely, and have been more open, had he: first 


told his client that he was going to prepare 
quantities and charge for them through the 
builder, he only did what is customary in the 
provinces. In London it is usual to employ an 
independent quantity surveyor, but it comes 
to the same thing so far as the client is con- 
cerned ; the architect appoints the surveyor, 
the quantities are paid for by the builder, and 
the money comes out of the owner’s pocket, 
being added to the builder’s estimate. By the 
way, is it the act of a “friend” to expect a 
professional man to work for him at a reduced 
fee? 


WHOSE MODEL? 

To the Editor of Tur Bu1tpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir,—Is plaintiff justified in retaining 
the joint model after defendant has lost the 
action and paid all costs? Should not the 
model become the property of the party who 
pays the costs >—Yoursg, etc., 

« PROTRACTOR.” 

Our Solicitor replies as follows:—‘“If the 
plaintifi’s costs include the sum paid by him 
as his half of the expense of the joint model, 
then, when the costs have been paid by the 
defendant, the model becomes, I think, the sole 
property of the latter.” 


ANCIENT LIGHTS. 

To the Editor of Tue Burtpers’ JoURNAL. 

Dear Sir,—Can you kindly inform me how 
many years undisputed right it takes to qualify 
for an easement as regards ancient lights, and, 
failing such qualification, how should such 
lights be blocked up ?—Yours faithfully, 

«AN OLD SUBSCRIBER.” 

Twenty years. Any effectual obstruction to 
the access of light, e.g., a wall built up close 
to the window, or a hoarding erected there. 
Care must be taken in doing the work neces- 
sary to block up the window, not to commit 
any trespass, e.g., by building or resting any- 
thing upon any part of the wall in which the 
window is. 


ADOPTED PLANS. 

To the Editor of Tur BuinbpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—I instruct an architect to prepare 
plans, &e., for a house, which is duly built and 
inhabited by myself. A year or so later, I 
desire to build a nearly, but not quite, similar 
structure, on an adjoining plot, without further 
architectural assistance. Am I justified in 
adapting the plans of my first house for the 
purpose ?>—Yours faithfully, : 

In a strict legal sense, you are justified n 
doing as you propose, but the architect in 
question would certainly feel agrieved, and it 
would be better to come to an arrangement 
with him. Under such circumstances, archi- 
tects will generally charge only for making 
copies of the plans already prepared for the 
first house, and of its specification—with, in 
this case, a little extra for proposed alterations 
—and for supervision of the work. It is well 
to bear in mind that competent supervision 
may well, by securing sound construction 
and good materials, save many times the 
amount paid for it. 


PLANNING OF SKITTLE ALLEYS. 
To the Editor of THe Buitpers’ JOURNAL, 
DEAR Srr,—I shall feel extremely obliged 
if you could give me some particulars as to the 
planning of skittle or bowling alleys, such as 
would be adjoined to an hotel or club—a few 
leading points to be observed in the construc- 
tion of the same, such as the proportion of 
length to width and height, whether top or 
side lights would be best ; also the best 
materials for the construction of the alley.— 

Faithfully yours, “GAME.” 


Ava meeting of the Bradford City Council 
a long discussion took place on an amendment 
to pay £100 extra to Mr. Barker, architect, for 
his services in connection with the erection of 
the new electricity works, which had cost 
£11,000 instead of £7000, as. originally esti- 
mated. The resolution was that Mr. Barker 
should be held to a contract for £250, but the 


‘amendment was carried by 35 votes to 14, 
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Trade and Craft. 
MESSRS. GIBBS AND CANNING. 
Messrs. Gibbs and Canning, Limited, whose 
buff clay in terra-cotta work is held in great 


repute, inform us that they are now fully 
represented in London. Their representative 


will always be pleased to call in reference to 
any architectural terra-cotta work in view. 
The address of the firm is New Inn Yard, 
Tottenham Court Road, W. 


LIBERTY AND PROPERTY DEFENCE LEAGUE. 

The report of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League for 1897 states that the 
number of individual members continues to 
increase, and gives the number of societies 
representing the various interests in the 
country which are federated with the League 
as 207. The chief interest in the report 
centres in the League’s Parliamentary work. 
The successive steps comprised in the process 
of Bill “blocking” are catalogued, and parti- 
culars given of the part taken by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the League in securing 
the defeat of various Bills affecting land and 
house property, railways, mines, trades and 
manufactures, shipping, and the liquor trade. 
For instance, as regards the London County 
Building Bill, the League published a 
pamphlet, which was sent to every member 
of the House of Commons, with the result that 
a strong feeling of opposition to the measure 
was aroused. In the House of Lords the 
League chairman (Lord Wemyss), with a 
view to calling attention to what the League 
regarded as the absurd and mischievous 
character of Lord Londonderry’s Working 
Men’s Dwellings Bill, introduced a “logical” 
Bill to provide facilities for the acquisition by 
occupiers and occupying ratepayers of their 
dwellings, and this action the League claims 
had something to do with the fate of the other 
measure, which, although read a third time in 
the House of Lords, did not reach the second 
stage inthe Commons. Strong endeavours were 
made to obtain the rejection of the Work- 
men’s (Compensation for Accidents) Bill. It 
will’ be remembered that to achieve this 
object Lord Wemyss unsuccessfully divided 
the House on the third reading, 


TENDERS. 
Information from accredited sources should be 
Sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 


be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Afrchitect or Surveyor for the Work. 


CAMBRIDGE.—For the construction of roads, bridges 
&e., for St. John’s College. Messrs. J. Carter Jonas and Sons, 
surveyors. Quantities by the surveyors :— 

'W. Bell and Sons £5,337 15 8] Siddons& Freeman £3,737 

W. Saint 5 4,994 0 0} Sindall a gis PBRO4D 
Thos. Adams 4,485 001 Chas. Kidman, 
Swann Bros. .. 4,126 13 0 Sturton - street, 
G. Bell .. 3,945 10.0 Cambridge* 
Coulson and Lofts 3,840 0 0 * Accepted. 

EWELL (Surrey).—For the erection of a house on the 
London-road, for Mr. J. Strudwick. Messrs. Burdwood 
and Burdwood, architects, 4, Berkeley-road, Crouch End, 
London, N. :— 

Kendall, Ewell... ... £394 | Powell, Worcester Park* £335 
Killick, Ewell... ... ... 356 | * Accepted. 

GRAV ESEND.—For the erection of (1) market buildings, 
and (2) fire-engine station, mortuary, &e., for the Town 
Council, Mr, Edmund J. Bennett, architect, 24, Darnley- 
road, Gravesend. Quantities by Mr. W. Hawker :— 

Fire-engine 
Market. station, 
Thomas and Edge Ls) oo _ 
Rayfield ‘ £2,708 .. £995 
Gorse ... 2,564 
Martin 2,554 
Tuffer ... re ¥) 2,552 
Multon & Wallis, Gravesend* 2,499 
* Accepted. 

HENDON.—For the construction of 1,240 yards of 12in. 
sewer, including manholes, lampholes, flushing chambers, 
ete., at The Hyde, for the Urban District Council of Hendon. 
Mr.§. Slater Grimley, engineer :— 

Best London 
stoneware 
pipes. 
++ £2,882 0-0... 2,28 0 
2,328 19 3. by Baa} 
1,984 11 opera ¢ 3.2 
1,958" 0 853 0 0 
1,946 0 0 ee 813 0 0 


3,602 8 0 


Best approved 
country 


C. Ford : % 
M.S, Kitteringham 
Allen Bros. os a 
KE. W. Hollingsworth ... 
W.Neaveand Son... 
Rich. Ballard, Ltd., 
_ Child’s Hill, N.W.* a 
T. Adams ... ik 421578918 Bend & 3698.12 "5 
Vv Accepted in consequence of two tenders (a and bd) taken 
together being the lowest. 
_LONDON.—For the erection of factory and warehouse, 
Valentine-place, Blackfriar’s-road, §.E., for Mr. James 
Pascall. Mr, W. H. Woodroffe, architect, 214, Great Dover 
street, S.E. :— 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. £13,760 | W. Smith and Son 
Higgsand Hill .. ... 
George Parker 


1,918 0 3 76: u 
1,894 10 10 1,814 0 0 


I -» £12,287 
13,284 | Harris and Wardrop 11,623 
12,295 | James Smith & Sons* 11,227 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For alterations to the Manor House, in- 
cluding the erection of boiler-house, chimney, and two 
lodges, and for the erection of temporary buildings, for the 
London County Council :— 

~—. Alterations and additions to Manor House. 
Leslie and Co. ... ... £22,429 | Kirk and Randall* ... 
W. Harbrow... ea rvab 

Erection of temporary buildings. 
E. C. & J. Keay £77,798 0 0| Kirk & Randall £68,000 0 0 
F. Gough & Co. 72,897 0 0|Humphreys, 
W. Harbrow 70,489: 900 “Ltda ase. 
Hawkins & Co. 68,762 11° 1| Leslie and Co. * 
‘ * Accepted. 
The estimate of the asylums engineer in respect of the 
former work is £16,679, and in respect of the latter, £64,950. 

LONDON.—For the erection of a block of flats (Block 1) 
at Sloane-court, Chelsea, S.W. Mr. Paul Hoffmann, archi- 
tect, 152 and 153, Palmerston-buildings, Old Bond-street, 
E,C. Quantities by Messrs. Dunk and Bousfield, Billiter- 
square-buildings, B.C. :— 

John Allen and Sons £18,950 | C. F. Kearley 
Fred Britton 


£20,812 


66,556 0 0 
64,263 0 0 


ss. &18,610 
18,900 | J. Grover and Sons*... 18,178 
* Accepted. 

LONDON. — For the erection of school, Eldon-road, 
Lower, Edmonton, Middlesex (a three-floor school, with 
central halls, site covering 24 acres of land), for the School 
Board for Edmonton. Mr. H. . Dobb, architect, 110, 
London-wall, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Young and Brown, 
7, Southampton-street, W.C. :— 

C. Gray Hill... ... £24,000 | James Monk, Edmon- 

E. LawrenceandSons 22,860] ton* .. ...... ... £22,810 
* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. 

LONDON.—For conversion of stable building, situate on 
the corner of William Street and Kingscote Street, into a 
warehouse for Messrs. Spicer Bros., Limited. William 
Smith, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 65, Chancery Lane, W.C. :— 
Rider and Sons ... ... £1,578 | Mattock Bros. =. £1,323 
Wardand Lamble ~~... 1,571 | Stevens Bros.* = 4,311 
Walland Co. ... ... .., 1528] (Youge Park, Seven Sisters 
Larke and Sons 1,336 Road, N.) 

* Accepted. 

LONDONDERRY.—FPor erection of stores, Strand Road, 
for Messrs Robert Cooke and Co., oil merchants, London- 
derry, including machinery :— 

Joseph Ballintine (accepted) Z? Ae £1,200. 

KING CROSS (Halifax).— For the erection of wood- 
working machine works, with pattern shop, show-room, 
offices, and appurtenances on the Kenton estates, TT’. Lister 
Patchett, architect and surveyor, Halifax :-— 

Racavator, Mason, and Bricklayer. 
Ben. Riley, Halifax : sf a . £1,340 10 
Carpenters and Joiners. 
John Dyson & Son, King Cross, Halifax 526 
Ironfounder. 
John Berry, Bank Foundry, Halifax 
Plumber and Glazier. 
John Naylor and Son, Halifax 
Slater and Plasterer. 
Joseph Bancroft and Son, Halifax 
Total work let 2,765 
Do. Lowest tenders 2,378 
t Do. Highest do. . 8,148 56 0 

N.B.—Gas engine and millwright work, together with 

concreting and block flooring, in abeyance. 
USHDEN.—For the erection of cottages at Rushden, as 

per quantities supplied by Mr. H. Knight :— 

T. Swindall ... ... ... £3,505] R. Marriott ... . £3,345 

.E. Bayes ... 3,500] H. Sparrow ... ... . 8,340 
T. Willmott. ... 3,429 | Whittington & Tomlin 3,315 
F. Henson ... 3,395 | F. and C. Berrill* 3,295 
Hacksley Bros. ... 3,390 * Accepted. 

ST. ALBANS.—For erecting a house, Beaconsfield-road, 
for Mr. W. Payne. Mr. Percival C. Blow, architect, 7, 
London-road, St. Albans :— 
Wire kin Saaeur ... £966. O] Savage .. .. 1... ... £800 0 
Bushell hae koe 895 0} Sparrow (accepted) ..; 739 10 
Dunham 2 i) i oui ERB 20 


5 Silver Medallist, at his own office. Working 
drawings, tracings, &e. Colour perspectives made a 
ppeciel study. Charges moderate.—7, London-road, St. 

bans. : 


I.B.A., SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 

e and CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMI- 

NATIONS. Preparations by correspondence or in resi- 

dence. Fourteen first places.—G. A, T. Mippieton, 
19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
b TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘Certified 
Coach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E 7 


R I.B.A, EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, and twelve months” courses. Any subject taken 
separately. Special three months’ course for any of 
the Exams. at reduced rate.—For full particulars apply 
to Mr. W. CHURCH HOWGATH, A.R.1.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to British Museum). 


UILDERS desirous of TENDERING for 
ERECTION of a NEW PARISH CHURCH at 
Gwynfe, near Llangadock, in the County of Carmarthen, 
may send in their names to the undersigned, 
E. H. BRUTON, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
15, Queen-street, Cardiff, 


Gs OF BIRMINGHAM. 

MAGNIFICENT BUILDING SITE IN 

THE VERY HEART OF THE CITY. 

TENDERS are invited for LETTING on BUILDING 
LEASE, for a term of 99 years, from MARCH 25th, 1898, 
the LAND bounded by New-street, Paradise-street, 
Colmore-row, Waterloo-street, and Christ Church- 
passage, Birmingham, and forming the site of Nos.72 to 
79, New-street, Christ Church, and No. 3, Christ Church- 
passage, and having a total area of about 2475 square 
yards, 

For plan and further particulars apply to 

BLOXHAM, SMYTHE, AND ETCHES, 
106, Edmund-street, Birmingham. 


en 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


A RCHITECT in Reigate, Surrey, has 

VACANCY for Gentleman’s Son (aged about 17) 
as PUPIL. No premium required.—Apply, B. Z,, 
Whitemore’s, Bell-street, Reigate. 


Gees CLERK REQUIRED. Accus- 


tomed to Builder’s or Engineer’s office. Must be — 
quick at figures. One with knowledge of Architactural - 
Drawing preferred.—Address, stating age, salary ex- 
pected, with copies of testimonials, to Box 643, Office 
of the BuILpERS’ JOURNAL. 


EPRESENTATIVE WANTED for Town 


and Country, to keep before Architects, &e¢., 
Special Appliances in general use (no orders taken). 
One having a previous acquaintance with Architectural 
Work preferred. Good appearance and address a sine 
qua non.—Address, stating age, qualifications, salary 
expected, &c., to Box 644, Office of the BuILDERs’ 
JOURNAL, 


ST MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, WEST- 
MINSTER. 

The Vestry of theabove Parish require the SERVICES 
of a SURVEYOR between 25 and 40 years of age. _ 

He will be required to devote the whole of his time to 
the service of the Vestry, to attend to the duties of his 
office at such times and in such manner as the Vestry 
may determine, and to perform all the duties which a 
surveyor is required to perform under the Acts ad- 
ministered by the Vestry. 

He will be required to reside at a distance not greater 
than two miles from Charing Cross. : 

An inclusive salary of £300 per annum will be given 
for the first year rising by annual increments of £25 
to £400. : 

Applications for appointment endorsed ‘‘ Candidate 
for Vestry Surveyorship,’”’ must be accompanied by 
copies of three testimonials of recent date and he 
delivered to the undersigned at the Town Hall, Charing 
Cross-road, W.C., not later than FOUR p.m. on 
MONDAY, MARCH 7th next. 

G. W. MURNANE, + 
St. Martin’s Town Hall, Clerk to the Vestry. 
Charing Cross-road, W.C. 
February 23rd, 1898, 


NOW READY. Price Four Shillings. 


Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book 


FOR 1898. 

“' The acknowledged standard work of reference.” 
CONTAINING ABOVE 72,000 PRICES. 
Together with many useful and important 
Memoranda and Tables, and Prices and 
Descriptions of New Materials and Inven- 
tions suited to the Builder, Contractor and 
Engineer, and all Trades connected therewith. 

The whole carefully corrected and revised 
according to the present Prices of Materials 
and Labour. Contains: 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894 ; 
also the RULES oF PROCEDURE IN CASES 
to be brought before the TRIBUNAL OF 
APPEAL appointed under the LoNnDON 
Buitpinc Act, 1894; Bye-laws. of. the 
London County Council and the City of 
London; also. Regulations by the Council 
applying to Theatres and other Places of 
Public Amusement; List of Aldermen and 
Councillors of the London County Council; 
also the District Surveyors, with their. 

respective districts. 


Notes of Cases & Decisions in the Superior Courts.  — . 


KELLY’S DIRECTORIES, LTD., 


182, 183, & 184, HIGH HOLBORN. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 
Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.€. 
AND MAY BE ORDERED OF ALL BOORSELLERS. 


“EMPRESS” 


SMOKE 
CURE. 


The ‘‘Empress’’ Smoke 
Cure has held its ground 
with constantly increasing 
sales for many years, and is 
now widely recognised as 
the best chimney pot. 


Full Particulars of Sizes, 
Prices, &c., on application to 
the Makers— 


EWART & SON. 


346, Euston Road, 


LONDON N.W. ———— 
* ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


WE have lately passed 

- A False Issue? through a period of 
-| some excitement with 
reference to the restoration of the west front 
of Peterborough Cathedral. Now that this 
excitement has died away, perhaps there might 
be an opportunity to ask whether the atti- 
~ tude of those who so zealously defend our 
ancient monuments from the hand of. the 
‘restorer isalways a stfficiently broad-minded 


one whichis old? Is notan artist’s first con- 
cern—as an artist—with the Art—the human 
skill—which a building displays, not with the 
glamour of age, or the accidental beauty with 
which Naturehas endowed it, though, as a man, 
he feels these thing's as others feel them? Per- 
haps we sometimes deceive ourselves, and, 
admiring an old building for the charm 
that time has thrown over it, invest it in our 
imaginations with artistic qualities which it 
does not. possess, and which, if present, are 
quite independent of age, or the softening 
and harmonising hand of Nature. The added 
charm which Nature gives—the beauty of 
weather stains, the delicious quality and tex- 
ture of surface—is no compensation to the 
architect for feeble planning, false construc- 
tion, and the absence of composition and pro- 
portion, though to the painter who cares for 
none of these things, it may be all in all. 
Are we not too apt to assume that every old 
building is a fine work of Art because it is 
old, and, if it is threatened, to defend it as a 
fine work of Art, when it may not be such? 
Or, where it has a certain degree of artistic 
merit, to wildly exaggerate that merit, to 
make a stronger case? In the late contro- 


~ attitude—whether these buildings are always 
| defended for the right reason? It does seem, 
that, in the heat of controversy, the primary 
reason for which a building is erected is apt 
_ to be overlooked. More emphasis is laid on 
the fact that a cathedral, for example, 
shouldbe a delight to the eyes of the appre- 
- eiative connoisseur, a volume in which to read 
the history of the past, than on the fact that 
ee itis, first of all,a temple in which to worship 
the Deity. Do we not sometimes confuse 
Ca human and historie interest with artistic 
interest ? There are buildings of supreme 
ae human interest, of immense historic im- 
bi portance, which have little or no value as 
works of Art—as fine designs. 
- human and historic interest alone sufficient to 
_ justify their preservation from the blighting 
- touch of the restorer? Cannot he be con- 
_ demned for outraging human sentiment and 
_ falsifying history, without being charged with 
- the additional crime of destroying priceless 
and unique artistic creations Sometimes he 
may do this as well, but usually he does not ; 
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this country, he does not often get the chance. 

~ Isnota good design which is new of more 

artistic importance than an indifferent or bad 
ee 2° 
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LIVERPOOL ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 


_ priceless masterpieces of design being rare in » 


versy, we heard the west front of Peter- 
borough eulogised in terms which must 
have appeared, even to many architects 
who have a genuine admiration for this 
building, the terms of extravagant exag- 
geration. Everything is relative, and, if 
we exhaust the language of eulogy over 
this west front, what is there left {o say of 
the unquestioned masterpieces of antiquity ? 
The particular cireumstances of the erection 
of this front, which add to its peculiar interest 
as history, detract from its value as Art. If 
defended on the grounds of history and human 
associations, and a certain degree of artistic 
value, every educated man must sympathise ; 
but if defended as one of the grandest master- 
pieces of Art the world has’ ever seen, one 
cannot but feel that a false issue has been 
-aised. It may be that any reason is justifi- 
able, any exaggeration permissible, if only it 
help to impress the ignorant, to rouse the 
indifferent, and to save the building. To the 
practical man it may not matter how it is 
saved, as long as it is saved. But, at the 
same time, an extravagant attitude may have 
the result of alienating the support of those 
who retain some sense of proportion, who 


value the truth even above old buildings, and 


ENTRANCE LODGE AND GATES AT LISS. 
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who might think that their sympathy and 
support would be understood as an approval 
of methods, and an acknowledgement of 
claims, neither of which seem to them to be 
just and right. We value all old buildings 
for a thousand reasons. Because they are 
old ; because our forefathers built them ; 
because there clings round them a faint and 
delicate perfume of far-off days, which speaks 
to us of the human life of the past. Some of 
them speak to us in the language of Art also, 
in greater or less degree, and some do not. 
To confuse the two, to raise false issues, is to 
take the sacred name of Art in vain. 


A. R. uy 


For very many years 
Art lovers and others 
have pointed out what 


The Beautification 
of London. 


vast opportunities are afforded by our noble 
Victoria and Albert Embankments 
Thames bridges for the beautification of our 


and 


huge metropolis, which, though rich in 


favourable sites, is yet utterly deficient m 
not of the one-man 


statues—we do mean 


DESIGNED BY W. 


H. SETH-SMITH. 


order, which are all too plentiful—but of the 
group, allegorical or otherwise. Some years 
ago the Corporation put up a trial group in 
plaster at the head of Blackfriars Bridge, but 
after allowing sufficient time for it to become 
well coated with London soot, it was taken 
down, and buried with the scheme, never to 
be heard of again. Bases innumerable exist 
all along the river walls of the two Embank- 
ments, but not a single work of Art—if we 
except the handsome gas standards, which 
are really creditable—is to be found thereon. 
In the gardens are many statues, but the great 
majority of them are inartistic and ill-placed— 
the greatest monstrosity among them all being 
the latest—that of the Queen, facing Black- 
friars Bridge, which is out of place in every 
respect. Going to the other end of the mag- 
nificent riverside boulevard, we now have a 
trial essay of Thornycroft’s monument to 
Queen Boadicea, the only British warrior- 
queen our history affords. This, undoubtedly, 
is a. fine piece of work, both in design 
and composition, and we hope to see the 
completed bronze work find a permanent 
situation here, beneath the shadow of our 
noble Houses of Parliament and within sound 
of the bells of the Abbey. As Frenchmen 
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have done justice to the memory of Charle- 
magne by the erection of the fine group 
before the Cathedral of Notre Dame, as 
Germans have done for Frederick the Great, 
and as Russians haye done for Peter the 
Great; so ought we to do for those who have 
made our history and our nation what it. is, 
though, of course, from this point of view, 
the traditional Queen Boadicea does not rank 
first. The only grouped memorial to which 
we can point in all London is the monu- 
ment to the Iron Duke, and puerile as 
this is, it oceupied fifty years in the accom- 
plishing. Besides the many bases and sites 
which exist on our embankments and bridges, 
there are others in our parks and gardens, 
and at Trafalgar Square, where, if the 
National Gallery were only adequately orna- 
mented, one might forgive and forget the 
wretched pepper-boxes which keep watch 
and ward over some of the finest pictures in 
the world. Why cannot some of our rich 
City merchants commission a few groups of 
statuary for the beautification of the Metro- 
polis? The Boadicea group, as is well 
known, is the result of the heroie work 
began by the late Mr. Thomas Thornycroft 
no fewer than forty years ago, while the 
complete group is given to the public by his 
son, Mr. Hamo Thornyeroft, R.A., and pro- 
visionally accepted by a committee, of which 
Mr. W. J. Bull is the honorary secretary. 
The bronze casting has been successfully 
accomplished by Messrs. J. Singer and Sons, 
of Frome, the cost having been defrayed by 
public subscription. The figure of Boadicea 
is 18ft. in height, and the right hand grasps 
a spear, while the left is upraised as though 
to urge on the horses. The plaster cast 
weighs five tons. Cowper’s words— 
‘Regions Cesar never knew, 
Thy posterity shall sway,”’ 

are on the pedestal, which will be given by 
the County Council, while the Government 
will provide the site. It is to be hoped. that 
soon Queen Boadicea and her attendant 
maidens will’ be an accomplished fact. in 
London, and that it will not be long before 
some companion groups — allegorical and 


PAUL PERDRIZET, the distinguished 
e French archeologist, in an address on 
the recent excavations by his countrymen at 
Delphi, gave a description of the tour of the 
precincts, starting from the Treasury of the 
Athenians and ending with the Stadium. He 
dwelt especially on the interest of the ancient 
precincts of Gaia, the Earth Goddess, the primi- 
tive mistress of the oracle displaced by Apollo. 
The rock of the Sibyl, the traditional seat of 
the first priestess, was shown, and M. Perdrizet 
hazarded the very interesting conjecture that 
the unfilleted omphalos found in the Treasury 
of the Athenians was the original altar of Gaia 
herself. The beautiful, though badly muti- 
lated, metopes of the Athenian Treasury were 
also exhibited. The Temple of Apollo was dis- 
cussed, and in the course of its history the 
lecturer made clear how again and again it 
had suffered destruction from earthquakes. 
The Temple, of which the foundation has been 
laid bare by the French, is of the fourth 
century B.c., but built into its foundation at 
the west end are portions of the earlier Temple 
of the Alkmeonidxe; fragments, too, of the 
sculptures of this earlier Temple remain in the 
mass of débris heaped up when the ground was 
cleared for the new structure. Below the 
foundations of the west portion of the Temple 
are clearly traceable the rocks that once formed 
the prophetic chasm noted by Aristotle as 
within the temple. While the French excava- 
tions were in progress Delphi was visited by an 
earthquake, which M. Perdrizet vividly des- 
cribed. 


Mr. T. G. Taytor, Douglas, Isle of Man, 
has been appointed Borough Surveyor of 
Ramsgate. 


GABLES. 


AS ADJUNCTS TO DESIGN. 


zi any representation or description of 
domestic buildings, even of the humblest 
character, it is remarkable with what avidity 
artists, poets, and writers of fiction seize upon 
the picturesque feature of the gable. When 
the painter of the most conventional landscape 
adds a cottage to his woodland scene, it is the 
gable end, surmounted with its snug thatch or 
weathered tiles, which peeps out from between 
the neighbouring elms. Of such little dwellings 
it has been said that each is a poem in itself, 
and well have our English poets, from Chaucer 
to Tennyson, confirmed the idea. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne could hardly have given his famous 
romance a more piquant and attractive title 
than the “ House of the Seven Gables.” For 
how could such a habitation have anything 
but a charming and romantic history? To 
begin with, it must obviously have been a 
detached house, standing almost certainly 


In a PicturEsQuE Locatity, 


and with garden and grounds of corresponding 
character. Not that the novelist leaves us in 
any doubt about the matter, for he gives a 
most graphic and loving description of the 
rusty wooden building, standing back from the 
street of a New England village, with its seven 
acutely peaked gables pointing on every side 
sharply towards the sky, and presenting the 
aspect of a “whole sisterhood of edifices 
breathing through the spiricals of one great 
chimney.” Of course, the windows were lattice, 
with diamond-shaped panes; and itis only in 
harmony with the slumbrous old-world air 
which pervades the whole, that the inmates of 
the house should take their time from a sundial 
set in one of the principal gables. Modern 
dwelling-houses are not generally designed 
on a plan that will produce seven gables, 
though a great many are daily rising around 
us which give the : 


GRATEFUL RELIEF 


of one or two. The street architecture of the 
period is conspicuous by the employment of 
this suggestive feature; and we have only to 
contrast the greater of the new erections with 
those they have displaced, or with such as 
still neighbour them, to become aware of the 
immense difference between the two types. 
Apart from their general dinginess, the 
monotonous effect of London houses, from the 
Georgian era to at least the end of the first 
half of this century, was largely due, the 
Globe asserts, to the almost entire absence of 
the gable. The necessary contiguity of the 
buildings in closely aligned streets, and the 
purely utilitarian views which prevailed in 
their construction, not only made gables a 
a difficulty, but also supported—if it did not 
give rise to—the idea that they were not 
worth the trouble of introducing. In the 
then dreary dearth of artistic taste and im- 
pulse, when our grandfathers succumbed to 
the dominating influence of “the house un- 
beautiful” within, it is not very surprising 
that they should have been indifferent to what 
did not touch them so nearly, the appearance 
of their dwellings from without. Of course, 
in a long row of houses of this character, a 
true gable was only possible to such as 
stood at a convenient corner, or were ati 
least on one side detached from an obscur- 
ing neighbour. But the eye, ranging up the 
depressing wall of sad-coloured brickwork 
thus disclosed, found no other termination 
than a sordid chimney-stack, surmounted in its 
turn by no more artistic finial than that which 
is known. to fame as the “ London chimney- 
pot.” In modern houses, both detached and 
otherwise, and by no means of an ambitious 
character, gables almost necessarily figure. 
The Strand—when divested. of the distraction 
of its traffic, always the most picturesque of 
London thoroughfares—now presents a won- 
derful vista of these cheerful and almost life- 
giving features; and the same may be said of 
the great mass of building which has risen 
during the last few years at the West End and 
beyond it. In some composite erections, 


“altered and enlarged” by many occupiers— 
or, perhaps, by the varying mind of one— 
the gable sometimes appears as a more or less 
picturesque excrescence. Not seldom a dormer 
window has been “put in” in the roof, and the 
spectator finds himself face to face with its 
retiring little gable, fitting apex to the pleasant 


casement, perched—like a post of observation Pe 


for beauty’s eye—beneath. To perfect such a 
coign of vantage requires the familiar aid of the — 


EAVESDROPPING Ivy ; 


but this, of course, is a piece of domestic taste 
which does not devolve upon the architect. 
When such an addition is fittingly made, it 


gives a wonderful air of cosiness and repose to 


the most substantial dwellings; and it is the © 


saving grace of much of the suburban archi- = 
tecture now overwhelming us that it allows — 
scope for some artistic treatment of the gable. ~ 


Amid the enforced repetition of details, and 
the somewhat threadbare complaint against 
the iniquities of the jerry-builder, we are apt 
to lose sight of the real merits of design 
possessed by so many of the erections of 
villadom. A new terrace, or suburban road, 
involves of necessity a building scheme of 
almost endless repetition. 
to imagine these miles of houses without the — 
relief afforded by the gable, to give that | 
welcome feature its just meed of praise. If ~ 

we could detach one of these comparatively 


humble dwellings, and transplant it to its own |) 


little separate plot of ground, it would appear 
in much pleasanter guise than as a mere unit 
among a hundred counterparts. But as the 
conditions of civic life are compulsory, we may — 
be thankful for the 


One BREAK In ARCHITECTURAL MonoTony 


that redeems so many suburban roads from 
absolute triviality and meanness. Unity of 


design is as apparent in the general features _ 4 


as in the minutest details. 
and knockers proclaim their relationship. 
But, glancing upwards, we experience a 
genuine sense of relief. The old style gave us 
almost constantly a horizontal sky-line, to the 
last degree flat and depressing. The new offers 
us a series of gables—naturally of various 
degrees of artistic merit—which, detaching — 
themselves from the prevailing level, suggest 
a touch of personality, a kind of “way of their 
own,” in the buildings which carry them. As 
we penetrate further into the country the 


The very railings 


gable begins to assume a greater air of freedom: ~ : 


and spontaneity. The charm of the few manor- 
houses of the Tudor and Stuart periods which 
yet remain is, of course, greatly due to their 
innumerable associations, and to the venerable 


aspect which commands our unconscious 


homage. But the loss of their gables would 
be cruelly felt. They are by far the most 
striking and speaking features of the school of 
domestic Architecture to which they belong; — 
and, on their picturesque side, we could as ~ 
ill afford to dispense with them as to despoil 
the church of its spire, or the tower of its 
turret or pinnacles. To the eye contented 
with the quiet, but always refreshing, details 
of a typical English landscape, nothing, 
perhaps, makes such an irresistible appeal as 
the weather-beaten 


GaBLES OF THE Haur-TIMBERED COTTAGES, 


which here and there seem to haunt valley and _ 
wayside, as if beseeching some sympathetic — 
ear to listen to the stories they could tell. 
Than these old “homes of ancient peace,” with _ 
all their narrow and tortuous and, to the — 
modern sense, inconvenient interiors, scarcely — 
any offspring of man’s labour is at once so 
engagingly quaint and sohumanly suggestive. ~ 
Shakespeare was born in one of them, and so © 
seems to be brought nearer to ourselves than — 
if he had been cradled in castle or hall, © 
Happily, the most modest modern cottage may ~ 
yet command its gable. If it be only the crown 


of a rustic porch, it is still welcome, and 


invariably attractive. In the summer it 

smiles through its natural garniture of roses ~ 
and woodbine, while it reserves a background 
of ivy for winter wear. And so, however — 
insignificant its artistic value, the humblest 
gable makes a cheerful and friendly overture 
which few would willingly reject. 


But we have only 3 
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LIVERPOOL. 


By Ernest RADFORD. 


HE feature, so far as we are concerned 
with it, of the Spring Exhibition in 
Liverpool, is the work of the decorative 
artist, and it is necessary, if only that 

we may be brief, to exclude the Indian Objets 
d'Art. which come from South Kensington ; 
the photographs which, per se, may be excel- 
lent, and works other than decorative, as for 
instance, engravings and drawings which may 
or may not deserve praise. Thus then, have 
we planned a day’s work: a circle within a 
circle is drawn, and even so there is scope 
enough. 

A further and useful distinction is made in 
the place between works in the nature of 
trade advertisements, for which places are 
found because they are paid for, and others 
more purely artistic in spirit, and this being 
so, it need scarcely be said that the latter 
are more interesting. The members of the 
Hanging Committee have shown most excel- 
lent taste, and seldom, if ever, has an exhibi- 
tion looked better. 

No. 6, “Peony Surf,’ by Alexander Rott- 
man, is a bold and effective design for a 
stencilled frieze which is well described by its 
name. 

The products of the Kirkby-Lonsdale Pot- 
teries consort very well, without suggesting 
comparison, with those of the Della Robbia 
Co. The ware would appear to be generally 
harder in substance. The pieces are sea- 
green or slate-blue as to colour, and generally 
well-designed. Instance, No. 73 and its com- 
panion, by J. T. and Sidney Firth. 

«A Fairy Plaque,’ white on a field of blue, 
designed by Miss M. Wood for the Della 
Robbia Pottery Co., isa beautiful little work, 
and is only one of a number in which the 
imitation, adaptation, or appropriation of the 
Italian’s manner has been very successful. 
The Company in question is fortunate in 
having examples to show of Conrad Dressler’s 
designs, for now it appears that he has a 
separate establishment. 

A mantelpiece exhibited by Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. has already been seen in London. 
Mr. Lethaby amongst others, has contributed, 
we believe, to the work. The furniture ex- 
hibited not remarkable from our point 
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PERFORATED BALCONY PANEL IN THE MUSICIANS’ GALLERY, “PADDOCKHURST,’ 


CARVED IN SPANISH MAHOGANY, 


of view, though it may be good on all other 
accounts. Examples of mechanical ingenuity 
applied coldly to problems of design that are 
never very easily solved should always, we 
think, have a place, if only to impress on the 
young the necessity of docile submission to 
rule. In illustration of this remark may 
be noticed, in passing, a piece of embossed 
leather by J. Hanmer Hutchings, which is as 
good of its kind as can be, and lacks nothing 
but the je né scais quoi which converts proseurs 
into poets, and engineers into artists. 

Mr. Nelson Dawson, when not engaged with 
his wife upon the exquisite allied art of 
enamelling, is generally employed upon works 
of tremendous strength, and may be fairly 
described as the Vulcan of these latter days. 
There could hardly be anything finer than 
his fireplace. It is intended, it seems, for 
some vasty baronial hall, and, this being so 
the work in all parts is most carefully judged 
and proportioned. We ourselves have tested 
our strength on the poker and tongs, and 


BY J. AND R. SILVER. 


“WHEATFIELD AND TREES.” 


> 


SURREY. 


BY W. AUMONIER. 


feeble indeed we appear. The forward and 
upright parts of the andirons are surmounted 
by apples most cunningly wrought, which 
present to the eye a polished surface, with 
sections of brass inlaid and in-beaten. 

Mr. Rathbone’s good.work gains daily in 
grace, for having mastered his obdurate craft, 
he is able to devote more time to design, but 
always with careful regard for the thing 
which he hasin hand. “To have and to hold” 
the conveyancer says, and the phrase is fairly 
expressive of the infinite pleasure there is, or 
should be, in acquiring for use a thing which 
is perfectly made. Let Art be defined as Love 
at work, and let this modest exhibition of 
things both useful and beautiful be at once 
admired and desired. Even if enough had not 
already been said in a general way, it would 
be time now to speak of particular things 
which. appear to the writer to be more than 
ordinarily good of their kind, and this, in so 
small an exhibition, may be easily done. 

Messrs. Rottman and Co. exhibit (No. 33) 
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as a specimen of fibrous plaster, a bit of 
ceiling decoration, designed by J. and R. 
Silver, which is in itself beautiful, and being 
in low relief is peculiarly fit for its place. 

If we are correctly informed, the “ Children 
in the Garden of Joy,” exhibited by Stirling 
Lee, are intended for the same house as Nelson 
Dawson’s great fireplace. The work, “to be 
executed in oak,’ will form, when completed 
and placed, one of the most sumptuous pieces 
of ornament that modern England has seen. 
As we have not ascertained exactly where they 
will go in the building, it would not be 
safe to praise unreservedly, as we might be 
inclined to do. Suffice it to say for the 
present that they court comparison with 
Della Robbia’s “Singing Boys,’ which, de- 
signed for the organ loft of the Duomo, are 
now on the walls of the Bargello in Florence. 
They are fortunate who are able to see them 
here, as they will be lost to sight in a private 
house. Toa plaster medallion, by Miss Rope, 
No. 60, our attention was drawn by a compe- 
tent judge of good work, and, as we agreed 
for once, the artist may safely be praised. 

The later attempts of the Fitzroy Society 
to popularise Art are by no means always suc- 
cessful. The inanities of the stained glass 
designers are all right in their place. So 
long as the senses are gratified, we are fairly 
content. Hedged about as they are by con- 
vention, they cannot be expected to disport 
themselves freely, or to make a liberal allow- 
ance of life to God’s creature; but with 
these same conventions the pictorial, as dis- 
tinct from the decorative, artist has nothing 
to do. Our children, whose name is legion, 
cannot understand them, and it is not desired 
that they should. The most pleasing are, of 
course, the most natural. In these the atten- 
tion is properly drawn. to the abstract idea, as 
of a sower—rather than to the personal 
peculiarities of any particular son of the soil. 

Perhaps because we have seen them before 
we have omitted to mention the carpets of 
M’Voysey’s design. It would be difficult here 
to justly apportion the praise between him 
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and the firms that produce them, as the 
general effect is entirely delightful. By the 
same versatile artist are the papers exhibited 
by Messrs. Essex and Co., which may serve to 
give an idea of what can’ be done by this firm. 
They have not sent their best, however. 

Mr. F..W. Pomeroy, sculptor, is here repre- 
sented by one little “ plaster relief,” but, small 
as it is, it is beautiful. 

No. 109, “a tire sereen,” in stained oak and 
coloured gesso, should not be passed without 
notice—the artist, Miss Agnes D. Bell. 

Mr, Anning Bell, as a Liverpool man, con- 
tributes largely, of course. “A Mother and 
Child,” No. 116, a plaster-coloured relief 
exhibited by the Della Robbia Company, is one 
of the best things he has here. 

There are three or four rooms devoted to the 
productions of the different Art schools, which 
may, as a whole, be heartily praised. They 
cannot, however, be specified here. 

In room No. VI are the architectural draw- 
ings. It will be understood that examples of 
Architecture chosen for reproduction must 
necessarily be very few, and that, perhaps, 
even these few are here because of a certain 
pictorial charm which they possess, and which 
does not as a rule belong to the ordinary scale 
drawing. 


THE actual cost of the barrages on the Nile 
at Assauon and Assiout, for the construction 
of which the Egyptian Government has just 
signed a contract in accordance with the 
scheme for creating a great Nile reservoir, 
will be £2,000,000. Inclusive of interest, the 
total sum to be paid will be £4,800,000. 

A PAINTED memorial window, replacing the 
plain leaded glass, has lately been put in the 
chancel of St. John’s Church, Great Horton, 
Bradford. The window is in one large light, 
and is divided by a canopy-base into two sub- 
jects. ‘The general treatment of colour and 
design is in keeping with former work in the 
chancel. 'The window is from the studio of 
Mr. William Lazenby, Northgate, Bradford. 


EGYPT, THE BIRTHPLACE OF 


ARCHITECTURE. * 
By G. A. T..Mippueron, A.R.1.B.A. 


(Continued from page 74.) 


HE axial passage of the Hypostyle Hall 
of Karnac lies between two rows of 
columns, 60ft. high, resting on cir- 
cular discs as bases, then swelling 
suddenly and afterwards tapering to 

a capital which is of bell form. The abacus 
above, instead of being a thin broad bearing 


slab as at Beni Hassan, is cubical and com- 


paratively small. 


This central passage is roofed with flat. 


stones in the usual way at a high level, but on 
either side are several rows of lower columns, 
carrying a roof at a lower level, light being 
admitted to the central portion by a series of 
clerestory gratings or openings. The shorter 
columns very much resemble the reeded 
columns at Beni-Hassan, having a bud-shaped 
capital of exceedingly similar character; but 
they have a swelling, or entasis, as have the 
taller columns, and are circular, and not 
reeded, in section. This, however, is not a 
necessary peculiarity of the period, for reeded 
examples are to: be seen at Luxor, though the 
entasis is always present, and the abaci are 
small cubes which do not appear to bring the 
weight at all well upon the capitals. 

The ornamentation, it may be remarked, 
was generally painted, and not carved, during 
the ''heban period, with the exception of the 
Symbolical Winged-globe, which appears in 
bold relief in the cavetto cornice over every 
doorway—and excepting, too, the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions and representations of scenes 
from every-day life which are commonly 
found incised upon the wall surfaces. It 
seems that the ornamentation of the columns 
generally took the form of representations of 
reeds, and leaves, and binding straw bands, as 
if the column had originated in bundles of 
reeds or posts, and not in large tree trunks or 
in monolithic quarry supports. 

Contemporaneous with the temple at Karnae, 
and undoubtedly of the time of Rameses IL., 
is the Ramesseum. It again exhibits the same 
characteristics of arrangement as does the 
temple of Medinet Habou, erected by Rame- 
ses III., the first king of the 20th Dynasty, 
about 1200 B.c. So exceedingly conservative 
were the Egyptians in their religious rites, as 
well as in their general mode of living, the son 
always adopting the father’s trade and working 
according to his rules and methods, that even 
in the three hundred years of the Theban 
period of Architecture little variety is to be 
found. Even in the later examples, as at 
Medinet Habou—and, of course, it will be 
understood that there are many smaller monu- 


ments which are not mentioned here—there is 


but slight change noticeable. There is the 
same extreme vigour and imposing strength, 
but sculptured figures are now more often 
found in front of and even attached to the 
square supporting columns of some of the 
colonnades and halls. The sculptor’s art had 
reached a high state of perfection at a very 
early date, but its productions do not appear 
to have been directly connected with the 


buildings till somewhat later, and then grad-- 


ually more and more. Still, it was at all times 
most architectural in character, harmonising 
in its massive solemnity in a most wonderful 
manner with the tombs and temples. Follow- 
ing strict laws of proportion and posing, it may 
be called conventional portraiture of the 
highest order ; and so little variety of method 
is to be noticed that it is exceedingly difficult 
to understand the great distance of time 
between the erection of the great. Sphynx, 
which, close to the Pyramid of Cheops, is by 
many authorities contemporaneously dated, 
and the well-known portraits of Rameses IT. 

Obelisks, too, were during, the Theban period, 
frequently used as architectural features, 
beimg erected in pairs, as at Karnac, outside 
the entrance doors and pylons. 


* A paper read before the Society of Architects on 
Thursday, February 24th, 1898, 
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Besides the erected temples, some few were 
excavated in the rock during the 18th and 
19th Dynasties, the most important being that 
at Abu Simbel (Ipsamboul), of the time of 
Rameses II., and that at Mount Barkal, the 
date of which is more difficult to determine. 
The simplicity of arrangement noticeable at 
Beni-Hassan is no longer preserved, that of 
the axial passage way being followed, with 
every other detail of the open air temples, so 
far as was possible under the changed condi- 
tions; save that at Abu Simbel side chambers 
are to be found, as if they were subsequent 
excavations. 

It was only the inner portion of the temple 
of Mount Barkal, however, which was ex- 
cavated, the two outer courts or halls having 
been built against the face of the walls; anda 
elance will show how crude were the figure 
sculptures attached to the square columns 
flanking the axial passage. At Abu Simbel 
it was different. All there was rock-cut, and 
the entrance was made as nearly as possible 
to represent a magnificent pylon, with four 
colossal seated figures attached to and ex- 
eavated out of the face of the rock. Inside, 
in the Entrance Hall (representing the 


colonnaded open court of the erected 
temples) are two rows of huge standing 


figures, certainly much smaller than the ex- 
ternal statues, but still 60ft. high each, which 
appear to carry the roof, but which are, in fact, 
quite clear of it, looking straight in front of 
them, as all Egyptian statues do, apparently 
ignoring poor, feeble, pigmy man, with his 
short existence of three score years and ten. 

Wonderful and noble edifices are these 
temples of the Theban Dynasties of Egypt ; 
and a small point of additional marvel has 
recently been brought to light and announced 
by Professor Goodyear, in the Architectural 
Record of New York, in the fact that the 
courtyards of Luxor, Karnac, and Medinet 
Habou—and also that at Edfou, to be men- 
tioned presently—are not quite square, the 
cornice lines at least being always somewhat 
curved convex to a spectator standing within 
the court, the curve being sufficiently subtle 
to be unnoticeable from below, but yet inducing 
an appearance of greater dimensions to the 
court than those which actually exist. 

After the death of Rameses III.—with 
whom, it will be remembered the 20th Dynasty 
opened—the prosperity of Egypt rapidly de- 
clined, and at the close of the Dynasty in 


1100 s.c., the state of the country was not 


much better than it had been when the shep- 
herd kings (Hyksos) were in possession. The 
natural result followed, and all building of 
importance ceased, the Art of Architecture 
only reviving with the later prosperity under 
the Ptolemies, even though there was com- 
parative peace during the 26th Dynasty, from 
B.c. 666 to B.c.528. It was with the conquest 
of Egypt by Alexander the Great, in B.c. 382, 
and with the accession of his general Ptolemy, 
that building really recommenced, and, 
strange to say, upon almost precisely the same 
lines as a thousand years before. Throughout 
the length of Egypt the old temples were 
restored, and new ones built in a style which 
imitated and almost equalled that of the 
Theban period. Everything upon the island 
of Philae belongs to this time, the worship of 
Isis commencing there in 286 B.c., and the 
worship of Osiris being continued until 
453 A.p.; and the greatest of the other erec- 
tions were the temples at Denderah, 200 B.c.; 
Edfou, 237 8.c. to 57 B.c.; and Kom-Ombo. 
Even a casual glance at the plan of Denderah 
shows how similar it is to the temples of the 
19th dynasty. There is the inner sanctuary, 
then the pillared hall, and then the open 
court, with its pylon entrance, all arranged 
about an axial passage. The differences are 
those of proportion and detail rather than of 
general effect. There is a certain loss of mas- 
siveness and dignity, compensated by greater 
elegance, especially in the small single-cell 
temples, such as that commonly known as 
Pharoah’s Bed upon the island of Philae—a 
delicate little gem. Like much of the work 
of this period, it depends largely for its 
effect’ upon its carving, for the ornamenta- 
tion which a thousand years previously 
had been painted upon the buildings was 


AND ARCHITECTURAL. RECORD. 


now carved, and it was in the capitals 
of the columns that the change was most 
marked. The bud form has by this time 
gone out of use, but the bell is enriched with 
foliage lavishly applied. Asa rule fern and 
other leaves are represented rising above the 
binding straws, still present as binding toget her 
the reeds of which the columns were supposed 
to be built up. Often they assume most 
eraceful forms, and the Corinthian capital of 
the Greeks is frequently found closely followed 
in general scheme. A strange point to be 
noticed is the retention of the axial arrange- 
ment even in these ornamental capitals, those 
nearest to the axis on either side being alike 
and no others, or, in flanking colonnades, the 
first on the right of the axis being similar to 
the first on the left, the second to the second, 
and so on. 

Another form of capital which was now in 
common use was square, with the mask of a 
female head carved upon each face ; while the 
abaci above the capitals were also carved in 
representation of small pylons. The columns, 
too, no longer rest upon circular discs as bases, 
but upon a continuous step, or stylobate, and, 
more than this, they are joined to one another, 
save at main axial openings, by a dwarf wall 
reaching up to about one-third of their height. 
This wall has a small cavetto cornice, like 
those to the main colonnades, the doorways, 
and the pylons, frequently ornamented with 
simple vertically rising leaves. 

These comparatively slight differences are 
all that distinguish Ptolemaic from Theban 
work, yet they are sufficient to enable a judg- 
ment to be pronounced at once as to which 
period any particular building belongs. 

Thus it will be seen that there are four 
great Egyptian building periods, with gaps of 
time between, the styles of the first and 
second being distinct, and of the third and 
fourth almost identical, in spite of an in- 
terval of nearly a thousand years between 
them. 


Tun death is announced of Mr. William 
Spooner Till, who for nearly forty years filled 
the office of city surveyor of Birmingham. 
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POMONA.” 


EXPANDED METAL.” 


ITS RELATION TO FIREPROOF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


By J. FE Goupina. 


4 Bes structural novelty of expanded metal 
has never failed to attract and interest all 
those who have seen it. It is metal distributed 
in that lattized form which never goes out of 
fashion, and it can be applied to almost every 
purpose for which open metal work is at present 
used. It is about nine years since expanded 
metal was first produced in commercial quan- 
tities, and then with considerable difficulty, as 
a machine had only recently been invented 
which would operate on the metal so as to 
simultaneously cut and open it. The perfect- 
ing of the details of this machine had. still 
to be invented, and’ the knowledge of suitable 
metals for cutting and expanding had to be 
acquired. It was then an entirely new article, 
manufactured by a method necessarily pecu- 
liar to itself, and with an untried field for its 
employment. It is not surprising therefore 
that considerable money and energy were mis- 
directed in the endeavour to vitalise it. There 
was, however, a serious limitation to the use 
of the products from this machine, owing to 
the fact that they could not be expanded from 
plates above one-sixteenth of an inch in thick- 
ness, so that on account of this, and the 
imperfections of manufacture, the use of the 
metal was restricted: almost wholly to lathing 
for plastering. The necessity for heavier 
metals and for greater accuracy in cutting 
was therefore ever apparent, and the result 
was the addition of another member to the 
family of expanded metal inventions in the 
form of a machine which operates alike upon 
the thinnest or thickest metals required, and 
with great precision. Before detailing 
SomE or THE USES 

to which expanded metal can be applied, it will 
be, perhaps, best to draw some comparisons 


*A paper read before the Civil and Mechanis :al Engineers’ 
Society. 
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between the methods and manufactures of the 
old expanded metal and the new, which will 
assist In making clear the reason why the old 
metal was not more generally applied for ex- 
posed uses. The old metal was limited to 
thin sheets because the construction of the 
machine necessitated peculiar cutters which 
would not stand the strain required for heavy 
metals. The new machine is the> embodi- 
ment of simplicity and strength in all its 
parts, and is only a large shearing machine 
having one lower stationary blade of the re- 
quired length (say 8ft.) and a top blade, or 
series of blades with corrugation, representing 
half the sizes and forms of the meshes longi- 
tudinally, also means for feeding the metal 
forward to the cutters and shifting it sideways 
between every stroke. The old machines each 
produced but one size of mesh of width of 
strand, and were limited in practice to sheets 
of, say, 4ft. in width. The new machines are 
individually capable of producing any ‘size 
mesh by simply changing the upper corrugated 
cutters, and the width of the strands may be 
increased or diminished. while the machine is 
in action. The old machine slit and opened 
the metal, giving much the same effect as if it 
was first slit and afterwards drawn open, 
which naturally caused the metal to shorten 
in length as it was opened or expanded in 
width, this shortening being about ten per 
cent. The new machine produces the expan- 
sion by stretching the strands as they are cut 
away from the plate, and consequently the 
finished article is of the same length as the 
original strip of metal, while it is increased 
from twice to twelve, or even more, times in 
width; that is to say, a sheet of steel 8ft. 
long by 6in. wide can become a sheet of ex- 
panded metal 8ft. long by 6ft. wide, or more. 
In the old machine motion was given to both 
the upper and lower cutters, both sets con- 
sisting of single cutters stacked alongside 
each other to the full length of the machine, 
and in this double movement the cutters had 
an almost, uncontrollable action upon the 
metal, with the effect of distorting the pro- 
duce both in respect to the shape of the 
strands and of the finished sheet. ‘The effect 
of the new machines is perfect alignment of 
cutting as to strands, and perfect squareness 
and regularity of the finished sheet through- 
out. There is, therefore, besides, the 
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of the new machines as to variety of products, 
great economy over the old, both as to cost of 
construction and operating charges, and as to 
the quantity of metal plate required to extend 
over a given area. ‘The patented processes 
and machines leading up to the present per- 
fected system of manufacture are unique 
innovations from the routine of mechanical 
discoveries, and have been surprises even to 
engineers engaged in ayocations most nearly 
associated in kind, so that I would ask you to 
pardon me if I feel some pride in the fact that 
there is sufficient similarity between all 
features of these various developments to 
establish them as my own offspring. Until 
quite recent years the order of buildings, 
wherein expanded metal is now largely em- 
ployed, were provided with floors of wood 
joists, and wood stud partitions, and wood 
lathing. This was dictated by the very obvious 
reason that the laths are but faggots with only 
an under surface of plaster to protect them 
from fire, and are left free above, to communi- 
cate flames one to another, thus forming a fire 
trail to both sides of the wood joists supporting 
the floors and ceilings. The marked change 
towards the further elimination of woodwork 
from buildings and the substitution of all iron 
columns, girders, joists, etc., is shown by the 
fact that more than 15 per cent. of the expanded 
metal lathing used prior to, say,five years ago, 
was for application to wooden joists, studs, etc., 
the balance of per cent. being in combination 
with other iron work about the buildings, 
whereas at the present date these figures are 
reversed in nearly equal proportions. The 
expanded metal lathing now not only serves to 
encase the main girders and columns, but also 
to form suspended ceilings under what were 
once termed fireproof floors, consisting of rolled 
girders with concrete fillings between them, 


also for forming double or solid partition 
walls. The importance of protecting exposed 
iron works from the direct contact of. flames 
has become so apparent that new structures 
without these provisions are rarely to be met 
with. In fact, there is a general disposition 
to cover these in the older buildings, and the 
stimulus to this is noticeable immediately 
following the recurrence of great fires, 
such as the Cripplegate conflagration. The 
advantages possessed by 
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rendering it so largely useful as a building 
material in combination with plasters, are that 
it is fire-resisting, manufactured in form con- 
venient and economical for application, being 
in flat sheets and requiring no stretching, has 
the maximum uniform key, and is buried within 
the plaster. The first proposition, i.e., fire-re- 
sisting, needs no sustaining; but the question is 
asked : “ Willit not expand under considerable 
heat to disturb the plaster?” This has been 
answered in the negative by many tests, and 
the reason is that the sheet steel from which 
it is made no longer presents the same rigid 
plane for expansion or buckling, but that it 
has been slit into numerous strands of small 
section, and these reticulated to such a manner 
as to permit each of such strands to expand, 
thus reducing its effect to an infinitesimal 
quantity, and this is compensated for by the 
yielding nature of the plaster. The first form 
of sheet metal lathing with which I became 
familiar consisted of corrugated and perforated 
sheet-iron. Sheets of such lathing, when used 
externally on buildings exposed to intense sun 
heat, continue to expand and contract, and it 
has been found impossible to keep it covered 
with cement mortar. Instances like these 
prove that for metal purposes the less there is 
of the original sheet left in its flat and corru- 
gated form the better. The second proposition 
asserts its convenience in form for application, 
and this will be understood when it is known 
that it can be produced in flat sheets up to 
8ft. in length, and in width of from a few 
inches to several feet; in fact, wide enough 
to encase the largest girder or column if 
desired. In one direction the material is suffi- 
ciently rigid to span a considerable space 
without other support, and yet sufficiently 
yielding to form self-supporting corners, etc., 
while in the other direction it is readily bent 
and retains itself at any desired angle. The 
third proposition asserts superior keying quali- 
ties for plaster. The strands forming the 
meshes lie at an angle of nearly 45 degrees fo 
the plane of the sheet of lathing, so that if the 
plaster only filled the sheet equal to its thicik- 
ness it could not be removed except at the 
angle of the strands without it was first 
broken up. The key, however, in practice 
will be seen to pass through the meshes, and 
overlap the strands, effectually burying the 
lathing in the mortar, and thus preserving it 
from exposure and oxidization. 


PARTITION WALLS. 


The second development of expanded metal in 
structural work was the formation of solid 
partition walls, and the present system of 
erecting them was due to two suggestions, 
one to an inquiry as to the use of the metal 
without supports while imposing the plaster, 


and the other a criticism on the use of angle 


iron studs to carry the lathing. The first 
inquiry was in the interest of economy, while 
the criticism was, that the angle irons, being 
of stiff section, must, under heat, expand and 
distort or destroy the partition. As a result, 
we have a near approach.to meeting to both 
these suggestions, viz., the taut wire studs, 
into which the lathing is interlaced and 
covered with plaster to a thickness of 14in. or 
2in. These are economical, both as to first 
cost and in saving of floor space, and are as 
fireproof as the nature of the cement plaster 
permits. The item of saving of space is of 
very considerable importance in large cities, 
especially in sub-dividing offices, in forming 
stair and lift shaft casings. This invention 
germinated in England, and was taken up with 
great. avidity in the United States, and is 
employed in many of the largest modern 


buildings, the area of such partitions erected 
annually probably extending a million super 
yards. They may be built within any existing 
building and at any point without other 
foundation than the flooring, as they are com- 
paratively light, and when set hard become a 
monolithic slab, equally distributing ~ their 
weight. The advantages of this feature over 
segmentary constructions will be readily under- 
stood. They are surprisingly sound proof, as 
has been witnessed by many tests at London. 


FLoors. 


The third development of the use of expanded 
metal in fireproof building construction relates 
to its use as a tensile bond in concrete floors. 
This was also a very natural adaptation of the 
metal, because of its manifest and surprising 
supporting strength. This stiffness is due to 
the fact that the strands are set edgewise to 
the plane of the sheet of expanded metal, their 
combined width representing the width of the 
original sheet from which it is made. Thus, a 
sheet of expanded metal of 3in. mesh and Hin. 
wide strands represents a strip of steel 6in. 
wide set upon edge. The carrying capacity 
of the 3in. metal, it is true, is not so great as 
the 6in. width uncut would be standing edge- 
wise, for the reason that in the expanded form 
the strands do not set vertically, but, as in the 
lathing, approaching 45deg. from the plane of 
the sheet. But, as these are supported in their 
lattice-like position one by the other, their 
carrying power is many times that of the 
original sheet when laid flatwise, and tried as 
a beam. This metal of varying meshes 
and weights is used for the manufacturing 
of flooring, paving slabs, lintils, &e., but 
most commonly for the making of concrete 
floors in situ. This is done by laying the 
expanded metal loosely upon the ordinary 
centering, so that it will reach from 
girder to girder, or wall to wall, as the case 
may be, and imposing the concrete upon it. It 
is not possible in practice to either have the 
centering on the expanded’ metal so exactly 
flat, but that with the weight of the workmen 
treading upon the sheet in the act of imposing 
the concrete will cause it first to slightly rise 
up at some point, thus permitting the concrete 
to pass under the metal,.and which prevents it 
again from returning to the centering, and as 
they tread again at the other points, the metal 
will be found to have taken its place wholly 
within the concrete, so that when the centering 
is removed the metal is not visible but is in 
the best position as a tensile member and bond 
to the concrete. No. 8 expanded metal, which 
is the 3in. mesh, } x 4 strands, made up~ 
in a slab of concrete 6ft. 8in. long x_ 2in. 
wide x 3in. thick, has been proved to increase 
the strength of the slab more than tenfold 
(see page 2 of Messrs. Fowler and Baker’s 
report). All the tests made by this eminent — 
firm of engineers gave this as about the 
average result. The utility of this metal in 
concrete as against rods placed at right angles, 
as is done in the Monier system, is evident 
when we take into consideration the fact. that 
the expanded metal is a continuous solid con- 
nected 
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and that weight imposed at any one part dis- 
tributes the strain over a larger area than it is 
possible for disjointed rods to convey. And, 
besides, a large sheet of expanded metal, say a 
square of 8ft., is laid in a few seconds, whereas 
considerable care is required in placing rods a 
given distance apart in either direction, and 
especially so if they require to be tied at the 
intersections. There are several systems of 
concrete flooring to which expanded metal 
has been adapted, viz.: first,a continuous slab 
lying above girder or wall supports; second, 
the metal placed between rolled iron joists, and 
resting upon their lower flanges, This latter 
practice may be done in situ or by casting the 
slab and placing them between the joists as 
they are laid. If cast in situ, a strip of the 
lathing mesh, somewhat wider than the joists, 
may be laid beneath and longitudinally with 
them, so that the concrete passing through 
the larger mesh with it, and thus providing a 
surface to receive plaster beneath the. joists 
when the centering is removed. It has been 
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extensively used in concrete arches. In some 
cases the metal lying immediately upon the 
arched form of centering ; and in other cases, 
as at Kennet Wharf, London, E.C., the arched 
centering was filled with concrete to slightly 
above the crown of the arch, when the expanded 
- metal was laid flat from girder to girder, and 
the filling in of concrete continued as described. 
As before stated, there is no single system of 
floor which seems to lend itself to all require- 
ments, and this particular floor (generally 
described as the channel arch system) has 
proven to be most economical where spanning 
of considerable distance is necessary. Its 
special advantages are that it produces an ex- 
ceedingly rigid floor with a minimum amount 
of ‘material, and its consequent lightness. 
The flooring may finish up either with or 
without a suspended flat ceiling or with a 
dome ceiling. There is no limitation upon 
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the span of flooring or roofing to be 
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obtained by this system within the average 
requirements for buildings. One of the 
first works carried out on this plan’ was a 
reservoir roof, haying a.clear span of 60ft., as 
is indicated on water reservoir litho plate. 
In: this instance the arches were about 8ft. 
deep at walls on the apex of the roof, some 
6ft. above the walls, giving a rise of about 
14ft. The channel supports were 7ft. apart, 
and. the thickness of the concrete between 
channel supports, including the finish, about 
3in, These floors of 12ft. spans, the channels 
at 4ft., c ntres with 12in. rise with 3in. thick- 
ness of the flat concrete, had been loaded with 
l7ewt. per super foot, and variously otherwise 

tested, until their strength and utility has 
been fully established. I trust if I have not 
succeeded in conveying anything specially 
new, still that I may hope to have awakened 
such interest in the matteras will enable those 
of an inventive turn of mind to improve upon 
the methods of using expanded metal. - 


Tux Hornsey District Council has now made 
arrangements to complete the purchase of 
__. Churchyard Bottom Wood for the sum of 

£25,000, the whole amount -having now been 

received. The acquisition of the wood has 
taken nearly two years to accomplish. 
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CEMENT ADMIXTURES. 


HRs the past three years, investigations 

into the question of cement admixtures, 
have been made by the Cement Trade Section 
of the London Chamber of Commerce. They 
instructed Messrs. Stanger and Blount, of 
Broadway, Westminster, to make extensive 
experiments with mixtures of Kentish rag- 
stone with Portland cement, and also obtained 
valuable evidence from Mr. D. B. Butler, Mr. 
Gilbert Redgrave, Mr. H. K. Bamber, and Dr. 
Michaelis of Berlin, and others. After full 
consideration the Section adopted the following 
resolution :— ‘“ That Portland cement be 
defined as a mixture of two or more suitable 
materials intimately and artificially 

Mixep IN THE REQUISITE PPOPORTIONS, 
and afterwards properly calcined and ground, 
to which nothing has been added during or 
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after calcination, excepting that an addition 
not exceeding 2 per cent. of gypsum is 
permissible for the purpose of regulating the 
setting.” That the following rule beadopted :— 
“That if any material whatever, excepting 2 per 
cent, of gypsum, for the purpose of regulating 
the setting be added to the Portland cement 
clinker during or after calcination, the article 
so produced shall not be sold as Portland 
cement, but under some other distinctive 
name.” The above resolution was based upon 
the evidence of various experts, which cannot 
be better summed up than in the following 
conclusions of Messrs. Stanger and Blount :— 
“ Ragstone is a natural form of calcium 
carbonate mixed with siliceous matter. It is 
an inert substance incapable of setting when 
gauged with water. Ragstone, when mixed 
with Portland cement, undergoes no chemical 
ehange, and does not combine with cement 
either in the dry state or when the mixture is 
gauged with water. Mixtures of ragstone 
and cement have a specific gravity lower than 
that of unmixed cement, and indeed correspond 
closely in specific gravity with that calculated 
from the respective specific gravities of the 
two materials, The specific gravity of normal 
ragstone may be taken as 2'70, and that 
of normal cement as 2°15, so that the 
difference between them is substantial. Save 
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for minor effects, caused by the slight 
slaking action of moisture commonly present 
in ordinary ragstone, the part played by rag- 
stone mixed with cement is purely mechanical. 
The product obtained from the two materials 


| is merely a mechanical mixture, and is in no 


sense a chemical combination. In our opinion 
such a mixture cannot correctly be termed 
Portland cement. 


Gypsum ADDED TO CEMENT 


for the purpose of regulating the setting time, 
in quantities not exceeding 2 per cent. of the 
weight of the cement, has no deleterious 
influence on the quality of the cement.” With 
respect to other materials, Messrs. Stanger and 
Blount say that they are unable to give a 
general opinion as to their influence on cement 
when mixed with it, and that they would have 
to report separately as to each after long and 
careful investigation; and they express @ 
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strong opinion, in conclusion, that whatever be 
the effects, whether good or bad, of the 
admixture of any material whatever with 
Portland cement clinker after calcination, the 
article so produced cannot legitimately be 
termed Portland cement. Each of the other 
experts examined endorsed this view, and the 
Section approve and adopt it. 


THE memorial stones of new club premises 
at Hebden Bridge have been laid. ‘The 
architect, Mr. Jesse Horsfall, Todmorden, has 
adopted the style of English Renaissance. 

Tre latest suburban theatre is at Dalston, 
and will open early next autumn. The theatre 
is the first built on the plans of Sir Henry 
Irving’s “ safety” theatre. The architects are 
Messrs. Wylson and Long. 

THE new swing bridge across Leith Harbour 
has been opened for traffic. Sir William G. 
Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co. were the con- 
tractors for the bridge, which has taken eight 
months to complete, and has cost £8000, 

Funps are being raised for the completion 
of the fabric of Christ Church, Moldgreen, 
Huddersfield. The church is without chancel 
and vestries. Plans of the desired extensions 
have been prepared by Mr. G. F. Bodley, con- 
sulting architect for York Minster. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincHam Housz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
March 9th, 1898. 

“T know what tt is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slat2 ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Purkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 1 ould, 
if collectively offered and wisely envployed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our.daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JOuN 
RusKIN. 


We understand that Mr. J. EF. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A., of Westminster, ‘has been 
appointed surveyor of Westminster Abbey. 


THe whole of the plans prepared by the six 
selected architects in competition for the new 
lunatic asylum which the Birmingham Cor- 
poration propose to erect at Holly Moor, near 
Rubery, have been deposited at the Council 
House. The names of the competing archi- 
tects are Messrs. Cossins, Peacock, and Bewlay, 
Colmore Row; Messrs. Mansell and Sons, Col- 
more Row; Messrs. Ingall and Sons, Temple 
Row West; Messrs. Cross, Brooks; and 
Nicholls, Temple Row ; Mr. Frank B. Osborne, 
Bennett’s Hill; and Messrs. Martin and 
Chamberlain, Colmore Row. Before making 
a final selection the Asylums Committee will 


. take the advise of Mr. G. T. Hine, of Parlia- 


ment Street, London, the consulting architect 
to the Commissioners in Lunacy. 


Tue Estate and Burial Grounds Committee 
of the Leicester Town Council have reported 
that, as authorised by the Council of October 
27th, 1896, they invited designs from the local 
architects for laying out the proposed new 
cemetery on the Gilroes Estate. ‘Three sets 
of designs were sent in, and the committee 
appointed Mr. John Belcher, of 20, Hanover 
Square, London, to act as professional adviser, 
and the committee awarded the premiums in 
accordance with Mr. Belcher’s report, as 
follows :—First, £50, Messrs. Goddard and Co. ; 
second, £30, Mr. Stockdale Harrison; third, 
£20, Mr. Charles Kempson. The designs of 
Messrs. Goddard and Co. have since been care- 
fully considered by the architects in con- 
junction with a sub-committee, and certain 
modifications have been made. The committee 
recommend that the plans of Messrs. Goddard 
and Co, be adopted, omitting for the present 
certain specified work. The original estimate 
of Messrs. Goddard was £27,573, but the 
revision of the plans and the omission of work 
reduces the estimate to £20,797, to which must 
be added: Sexton’s lodge at Groby Road 
entrance, with office, committee-room, &c., 
attached, £800; architect’s commission, £1080 ; 
clerk of works’ salary, £300; total, £22,977. 
There is also the following work which was 
excluded from that to be provided for by the 
architects, viz.: Belt of trees surrounding the 
cemetery, £1500; fences not otherwise pro- 
vided, £1600; making a total estimate of 
£26,077. 

Avr the third meeting of the newly-formed 
Commercial Section of the British Fire Pre- 
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vention Committee the question of indepen- 
dent tests with fire-resisting materials was 
dealt with from the manufacturer’s aspect. 
The sixty firms associated with the section 
were strongly represented, and Mr. Farrow, 
F.R.I.B.A., the new chairman of the section, 
presided, supported by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs 
for the executive. After considerable discus- 
sion, various resolutions were passed expres- 
sing the desirability of arranging reliable 
independent tests in such a manner that would 
in every way merit the confidence of the 
general public and of the professions interested. 
Some of the principles as to the manner of 
arranging the tests, the construction of test- 
ing stations, &c., were also formulated for the 
consideration of the executive. With these 
resolutions expressing the support of the 
Commercial Section as regards independent 
testing, the execution of this scheme is prac- 
tically decided, and it now only remains with 
the executive to make workable arrangements 
of a thoroughly scientific but practical charac- 
ter. One of the most important pieces of 
work on the committee’s programme has thus 
been inaugurated, and London will at last 
have a centre where reliable information 
regarding fire-resisting construction will be 
easily obtainable. New York and Hamburg, 
it will be remembered, have already had some 
similar tests, but on a smaller scale than here 
intended. 


Tue exhibition which has been got together 
at the City Art Gallery at Leeds as the attrac- 
tion for this spring is hardly so strong as some 
of its predecessors. Whilst there is an 
abundance of respectably painted and more 
than respectably painted canvas, pictures of 
real mark and distinction are not very easy to 
find. These vicissitudes are, of course, un- 
avoidable, and some other year no doubt, 
without any greater effort on their part, the 
committee will find themselves able to grace 
their collection with a few conspicuously fine 
works. In the present exhibition there is 
plenty to interest and afford pleasure, and 
several hours may be spent pleasantly and 
profitably in making the tour of the different 
rooms. Among the artists who contribute are 
Mr. J. MacWhirter, R.A., Mr. Colin Hunter, 
A.R.A., Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., Mr. J. M. 
Swan, A.R.A., Mr. J. Aumonier, R.I., Mr. 
Alfred East, R.I., Sir Wyke Bayliss, P.B.B.A., 
Mr. Ernest Normand, and Mr. G. P. Jacomb- 
Hood. 


Tue inhabitants of the city of Auckland 
and its surrounding districts in New Zealand, 
having decided to erect a statue of the Queen 
in commemoration of the sixtieth year of Her 
Majesty’s reign, the Committee appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements obtained, 
through the Agent-General for New Zealand 
in London, several designs from some of the 
leading sculptors, and it has now been decided 
to accept the offer made by Mr. F. J. William- 
son, of Esher, to supply a replica in bronze of 
the statue which now stands in the hall of the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons on 
the Thames Embankment. This statue is 
7ft. 6in. in height, and the base measures 
2ft. 10in. by 2ft. 8in., and it will be erected on 
some one of the beautiful sites so well adapted 
for the purpose which are to be found in the 
city of Auckland. 


Tur Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford-on- 
Avon has just been presented with a fine 
stage portrait in oils of the late Mrs. Stirling, 
painted by Anna Lea Merritt in 1884, eleven 
years before the actress’s death. She is repre- 
sented in the character of the nurse in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and the likeness is a very good 
one. Lady Gregory, better known as Mrs. 
Stirling, acted inthe Shakespeare performance 
at Covent Garden in aid of the fund to pur- 
chase the birthplace in 1847, and made her 
last appearance on the stage she had orna- 
mented for half a century in 1886. There is 
already a likeness of her in the gallery in 
another of her great impersonations, that of 
Peg Woffington in “ Masks and Faces.” ‘The 
present portrait was bequeathed to the Memo- 
rial by Sir Charles Hutton Gregory, K.C.M.G. 
Another recent donation to the gallery is a 


portrait of the late Mr. H. Graves, the well- 
known art connoisseur, whose fine collection 
of Shakespeare pictures was presented to the 
Stratford Gallery at his death. His portrait 
is destined to hang by that of Ellen Terry, 
presented by the actress herself a few weeks 
ago when she was in Stratford, and it is the 
cift of his son, Mr. Algernon Graves, F.5.A. 
Mr. Graves was one of the first governors of 
the Memorial. In anticipation of the April 
performances, new seats have been put in the 
theatre of a comfortable character, and the 
lighting on the other side of the curtain has 
been improved, while the accommodation has 
been added to by the construction of a store 
room for properties under the pit. 


Writtne to the Daily News, Mr. G. Hawley 
says :—‘ The historical landmarks of the 
country should be watched with jealous eyes 
when under process of so-called restoration. I 
passed through St. Albans recently and saw 
that the Abbey was again under course of 
repair, and by the same hand as replaced a 
perpendicular window in the transept with a 
glaring wheel one. This time it is the towér 
(to judge by the previous work of the architect) 
that is doomed to change. Before that it was 
the tower of St. Michael’s Church that was 
reconstructed on an entirely different design. 
Now, here is the case. St. Albans as a city is 
apparently not rich enough to undertake the 
work, so a rich amafeur steps in—with the 
above result. Now, are there no men of deep 
architectural knowledge who can give us an 
opinion as to the necessity for changing such 
important buildings—they are landmarks of 
English history—or for them to be done 
privately ? The case of the tower of St. Albans 
Abbey is a matter for swift action. The 
battlements on the west side are already being 
stripped.” 


THERE seems at last to bea definite intention 
in official circles to undertake the rehousing 
of the National collections in a proper way. A 
Bill is shortly to be introduced to make the 
necessary financial arrangements for the work 
that has to be done, and unless any unforeseen 
accident occurs to delay the progress of this 
measure, we may fairly hope to see before 
long an improvement in the none too credi- 
table condition of affairs at South Kensington 
and elsewhere. There is a great deal to be 
done, and it is to be hoped that the work when 
once undertaken will be carried through with 
all possible speed. It is not, perhaps, a good 
augury that there should be so. little progress 
to record with regard to the rebuilding of that 
inconvenient exhibition place, Hertford House. 
At least another eighteen months must elapse 
before the Wallace Collection is made acces- 
sible to the many people who want to see it. 


Onx of the best possible signs of growth in 
the influence which artists exercise upon public 
taste is given by the anxiety of the managers 
of the leading theatres to secure the help of 
prominent painters in productions that present 
scenic opportunities. Recently Mr. Alma 
Tadema rendered valuable assistance with the 
scenery and costumes of “Julius Cesar” at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and now at the St. 
James’s Theatre the scenery and dresses of 
“Much Ado About Nothing” owe much of 
their excellent effect to the co-operation of Mr. 
Arthur Melville and Mr. Graham Robertson. 
It is a matter of no little importance that such 
influences should be encouraged, for our 
theatres have too long adhered to obsolete 
spectacular conventions, which are often 
opposed to true pictorial effect. 


THE seventy-second exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy has been opened in Edin- 
burgh. The exhibition this year is of good 
average merit, though neither by the members 
nor associates nor by outsiders are there any 
works of what might be termed sensational 
interest. As usual, the Council has obtained 
on loan a few pictures by contemporary artists. 
These include a work of great accomplishment 
and beauty by M. Munkacsy, the Hungarian- 
French artist, called ‘My Mother’s Old Song,” 
which has been lent by Mr. J. M. Fraser, Rose- 
mount, Perth; and from the same collection 
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has been obtained a picture by M. Bouguereau, 
entitled ‘ Mischief,’ which can hardly be 
regarded as an important example of the art 
of this well-known French painter. ‘The sub- 
ject smacks too much of the print-shops of the 
Rue de Rivoli. Three pictures by Mr. Orchard- 
son have also been received on loan, viz., the 
portrait of Sir David Stewart, Aberdeen, and 
the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. James Tullis, 
Glasgow. The last-mentioned, in primrose 
tints, was at the Royal Academy last year. 
The President, Sir George Reid, is represented 
by two. portraits painted in his virile and 
trenchant style. They are of Professor David- 
son, of the Free Church College, Edinburgh, 
and of Mr. W. Carnie. The beautiful portrait 
by Mr. Lavery of Miss Mary Burrell, Glasgow, 
which was so much admired both at Burling- 
ton House and at the Salon Champ de Mars, 
has now reached Scotland, where it will greatly 
raise the artist’s reputation; and from the 
hand of Mr. James Guthrie there are three 
portraits of great merit. 


Tue further details of Mr. Middleton’s 
sketching tour to the Hartz district of Germany 
at Easter, which are now before us, show that 
all possible arrangements have been made in 
advance to secure smooth working, and the 
saving of time. This is of great importance, 
for with everything ready mapped out, earnest 
students can go straight to work, without 
being bothered by the thousand and one 
hindrances of independent travel. Leaving 
London on the night of April 6th, the party 
will travel to Harwich, meeting there the con- 
tingents joining from York and Manchester, 
and will travel by the comfortable boats of the 
G.E.R., in which the sleeping accommodation 
is all that could be desired, to the Hook of 
Holland. All the next day will necessarily be 
devoted to a railway journey through Holland 
and Germany, passing through many interest- 
ing towns en route, reaching Hanover in time 
for a late dinner. As Hanover is a compara- 
tively modern town—though it contains some 
old brick houses of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, a Gothic Rathbans, and two fine 
brick churches—only one day is to be given to 
it, in order that more time may be devoted to 
Brunswick, the next town visited, with its 
magnificent cathedral, its many churches, and 
its well-known Cloth Hall and Weigh House. 
Of the other three towns, Halberstadt, Goslar, 
and Hildesheim, it need only be mentioned 
that they are situated in the midst of the 
Hartz district, and are as picturesque and 
interesting in themselves as is the country 
round. 


THE south side of the new wall of West- 
minster Hall is already decaying, and Earl 
Stanhope is pressing the Government to take 
early steps to repair it, which may cost a con- 
siderable sum. Yet the old building itself, 
which dates from the Norman Conquest, is 
still in first-class order and needs no ex- 
penditure, 


Tue Royal Institute of British Architects is 
engaged, as the English representative of the 
trustees of the Phebe A. Hearst Fund, in dis- 
tributing prospectuses and ground plans for a 
world-wide competition in which English 
architects are particularly interested. The 
buildings and their arrangements, for plans of 
which premiums amounting to £10,000 are 
offered, are to comprise San Francisco Bay, 
with a magnificent view of the Golden Gate. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the project is 
gained when it is said that the buildings, when 
completed, will form a pile over thirty times 
the size of Somerset House, and that the space 
to be disposed of to the best advantage by the 
genius the trustees hope to develop through 
the competition, is a strip of sloping land over 
a mile in length and half a mile in width at 
the widest part, covered in places with charm- 
ing groves and having near one of its edges a 
pretty watercourse. The programme points 
out the necessities of twenty-eight groups of 
departments, but leaves competitors free to 
concentrate or distribute, to study new dis- 
positions, and to suggest—either in writing or 
by means of drawings—any new ideas that 
they may have perfected. In the general 
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observations attention is particularly called 
to the opportunities for planning a group of 
beautiful edifices by the statement that no 
limitations are placed in the materials to be 
used, and that California abounds in beautiful 
and durable building-stones. 


Aut the plans must be in the hands of the 
United States Consul at Antwerp before July 1, 
when they will be submitted to an international 
jury. There are to be two competitions, a pre- 
liminary anda final. The final competition will 
be between theauthors of the ten to fifteen best 
plans selected at the preliminary competition, 
members of the jury for which are: Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., London; Mons. J. L. 
Pascal, Paris; Mr. Paul Wallot, Dresden; Mr. 
Walter Cook, New York; and Mr. J. R. Rein- 
stein, San Francisco. If only ten plans are 
retained, £300 will be paid to the author of 
each of them ; if fifteen are accepted for the 
final competition, £250 each will be paid; if 
more than fifteen, not less than £200 each. 
Competitors successful in the preliminary 
competition wishing to journey to San Fran- 
cisco to study the site of the proposed buildings 
on the ground will be paid first-class return 
fares to California, and will have six clear 
months in which to send in their amended 
plans. A sum of £4000 will be devoted to 
premiums for the best plans, £1600 of which 
amount will be awarded the plan classed as 
No.1. The buildings of the new University 
of California will finally be erected in sections 
made up of the best of the different prize- 


winning plans submitted. 


MorrcamBe means to stand on its dignity 
rather more firmly than of yore. It has 
rejected plans for a new police station which 
the Lancashire County Council propose to set 
up, at a cost of £7000. The fact that the 
plans have been approved by the Home Office, 
the Local Government Board, and the County 
Council does not count. The Morecambe 
District Council has ideas of its own on the 
subject, and can at least express them. ‘The 
Council has also rejected a proposed revolving 
tower, which was to adorn the Marine Road, 
having discovered that it would be certainly 
ugly and probably dangerous. Lastly the 
Council turned up its nose at the suggestion 
of a refuse destructor, because it might create 
a smell in a rapidly improving neighbourhood. 
They passed the destructor after all, it is true; 
but the simple circumstance that Morecambe 
has already advanced to the point at which 
ugliness and smells are objected to, is little 
short of marvellous, as an esthetic develop- 
ment. 


A menting of the Liskeard Vestry was 
recently held to again consider the subject of 
the condition of the church tower. On behalf 
of the Tower Committee, Mr. 8. Bone said 
they had taken counsel’s opinion, which was 
that having regard to the fact that there were 
no funds available to restore the tower, and 
that the Chancellor did not well seem to grasp 
that the tower had become dangerous, the 
vicar and churchwardens should lay the case 
before the Chancellor again. In accordance 
with that, the churchwardens wrote the Chan- 
cellor, pointing out that the mischief was still 
increasing ; that the tower must, inevitably 
fall, and was dangerous to life; whilst it was 
absolutely certain that should it collapse, 
great damage would be done to the church 
itself, whilst the tower would be totally 
destroyed. In reply, the Chancellor asked 
whether the parishioners were favourable to 
the proposed application for a new faculty, and 
whether funds would be forthcoming to rebuild 
the tower. The required answer was given, 
and the Chancellor wrote that he would be 
prepared to grant a faculty to take down and 
rebuild the tower as it now stood with one 
stage not more than 15ft. added to its height 
and a vestry, the Norman arch of the tower to 
be preserved. Probably the best course, the 
Chancellor advised, would be to withdraw the 
present petition and all proceedings, and 
then to file a faculty to carry out the work in 
the way proposed. ‘Taking into consideration 
the expressions of the Chancellor, Mr. Bone 
said the committee had decided to recommend 
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the vestry to abandon the appeal and apply for 
a new faculty. The Chancellor, he might add, 
did not object to the committee taking down 
that portion of the tower which was absolutely 
dangerous.—Mr. A. De ©. Glubb proposed a 
resolution abandoning the appeal against the 
decision of the Chancellor of the Diocese 
refusing a faculty for removing the present 
tower of the church and rebuilding it, and that 
the previous application for a faculty be with- 
drawn and a fresh one applied for as soon as 
new plans were approved, Mr. Sansom _ to 
prepare the fresh designs: The motion was 
adopted. 


THe Marquis of Huntly, Lord Rector of 
Aberdeen University, has received from Mr. 
A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., architect, a 
statement to the effect that the question of 
the retention or not of Greyfriar’s Church as 
part of the University buildings at Marischal 
College is a subject to which he had given 
much consideration ever since the first pro- 
posals for extensions towards Broad Street 
were made, and had frequently advised that 
the old Gothic building should be retained 
and restored. He held this opinion from 
artistic reasons quite independently of the 
strong antiquarian and historical ones that 
existed. The quadrangle would lose in effec 
tiveness if thrown entirely open by the re- 
moval of the church. In any restoration of 
the Greyfriars’ building, the mean-looking 
modern parts, such as the wing towards the 
quadrangle and the gable next the entrance 
gate, would be demolished, the church 
lengthened by a bay, and the beautiful series 
of seven windows facing Broad Street filled 
with tracery. The restored building would 
therefore have quite a different appearance 
from that presented to the eye at present. 
Its dark freestone colour would form a refresh- 
ing contrast to the light grey granite of 
Marischal College, and the long horizontal 
lines of the church would, in the same way, 
enhance by contrast the vertical lines in which 
Marischal College was designed. The slight 
departure from the symmetrical position of 
the south tower, which the retention of the 
church would involve, was a distinct gain to 
the general artistic effect of the buildings, and 
would prevent a feeling of over-rigid symmetry. 
He feels quite certain that the effect of the 
whole will be much more delightful and 
beautiful if the old building is retained to 
contrast and group with the new, than if it 
were demolished, and the quadrangle entirely 
exposed. 


THERE appears to be a good deal of mis- 
apprehension with regard to the Peel pictures, 
concerning which so much has been heard 
lately. The impression has got abroad that 
the gallery at Drayton Manor contains the 
collection formed by the great Sir Robert Peel, 
whereas the larger portion of this collection 
was sold to the nation by the late baronet 
about twenty-five years ago for £70,000, and 
now hangs in the National Gallery. The 
Drayton pictures are chiefly portraits, with a 
few works of the Dutch and Italian schools. 

A STRIKING instance of zeal in the service of 
the Church comes from Southrey, Lincolnshire, 
where the curate of Bardney (Rev. Mr. Knox), 
who qualified as an architect before entering 
the Church, is now acting as clerk of the 
works, foreman of building operations, joiner, 
bricklayer, and general labourer on the church 
he has himself designed. The church is of 
wood, felt-lined, match-boarded inside, 
possesses a beautiful spire, and is built upon a 
concrete floor, which the curate has himself 
assisted to lay down. 

Mr. Warts, R.A., who recently celebrated 
his eighty-first birthday, is in excellent health 
at Limnerslease, his charming house at Guild- 
ford. Fifty years ago Mr. Watts had been a 
resident in Italy for some years, living at 
Florence in the retinue of Lord Holland, who 
was our attaché there. A relic of that time is 
to be found in the portrait of Lady Holland, 
which was first exhibited in the Royal 
Academy exactly half-a-century ago. Another 
result of that friendship is to be seen in the 
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artist colony now to be found on the outskirts 
of Holland House, where Mr. Watts settled on 
Lord Holland’s property, to be followed by 
Leighton, Fildes, Prinsep, Stone, Colin Hunter, 
Shannon, and others. Mr. Watts’s wide ex- 
periences as a portrait-painter leave him two 
strong impressions—that Mr. Gladstone is 
the most distracting sitter he ever had, and 
that Lord Rosebery looked ten years younger 
after his retirement from the leadership of the 
Liberal party. 


A BILL was passed through Parliament some 
two years ago for the widening of Blackstock 
Road which slopes upwards to Highbury Park. 
This improvement involved the pulling down 
of a number of old tenements which caused 
the road to narrow for about 120 yards, and 
the making up the road to the same width as 
the other part of the Blackstock Road. ‘To do 
this a hoarding was placed on the margin of 
the ground occupied by the said tenements, 
and in order not to obstruct the traffic any 
longer than was absolutely necessary it was 
decided to make up the new portion of the 
road, pavement, etc., first. This was done. 
Next the other side had to be made up to 
correspond with the new portion. After this 
work had been in hand some weeks, it was 
discovered that the new portion of the road 
was considerably higher than it should be, and 
the consequence is that all the work that has 
been done to that portion has to be taken up 
and done over again in order to get a level 
road. The foreman who superintended the 
first half of the road-making was so disgusted 
with the interference of the Works Committee, 
according to local residents, that he resigned, 
and another man was found to continue the 
work. 


THERE is. so great a tendency in London to 
allow considerations of utility more than their 
due weight, and to neglect wxstheticism, that 
such a scheme as is now being discussed for 
the rearrangement of Westminster needs to 
be most carefully watched. It is undeniable 
that from time to time the rebuilding of even 
the most interesting quarters of the Metro- 
polis must become advisable, and that we have 
to face the necessity of adapting streets that 
have survived from past centuries to present- 
day requirements. But it is most important 
that this process of remodelling should be 
carried out on really judicious lines, and that 
what are called improvements should be so in 
something more than name. Nowhere is this 
need for care greater than in Westminster. 
There we have, grouped together, some of the 
most admirable examples of Architecture’ of 
various periods, and some of the most valu- 
able illustrations of our national history. To 
destroy these, or even to diminish their pic- 
turesqueness and their old-world charm, would 
be to commit an act of vandalism most dis- 
creditable to our modern civilisation ; and, as 
a building syndicate can hardly be expected to 
have much conscience in matters of artistic 
moment, the necessary steps to prevent reck- 
less destruction must be taken by independent 
people of taste. 


THe tragic fate of a French lady, recently 
reported, seems to carry with it a warning of 
the danger of the French window. ‘The 
French Jaugh at our “guillotine windows,” 
and greatly prefer their own, which open in- 
wards, and freely admit light and air. But 
many of us think, and this case goes some 
way to prove it, that they open too low. The 
opening is commonly little more than a foot 
from the floor, and, though there is a safety 
bar at some distance above, this itself is too 
low to afford absolute security against accident. 
Then, the opening wastes space within the 
room, as a certain free way has to be allowed 
for the movement of the frame on its hinges. 
This makes it impossible to place a dressing 
table quite near the pane. Moreover, the 
vertical opening floods the room with cold air 
from top to bottom. With the much abused 
guillotine, the stream may be confined to the 
upper part of the room. Yet ours is stilla 
cumbrous contrivance, in spite of everything, 
especially when it “sticks,” or when the cords 
begin to feel the effects of age. The ideal 


window has yet to be invented. Perhaps 
something that would set the whole apparatus 
of the guillotine in motion by the mere turn- 
ing of a handle within the room would meet 
the want. This, however, might turn out to 
be only one more contrivance to go wrong. 


Ir is still hoped that the first quarter-dome, 
of which there are four above the pillars, that 
serve to support the great central dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, will be unveiled at Easter. 
The actual mosaic work has long been com- 
pleted, and the decoration of the surrounding 
portions is making steady progress. Here 
Christ is represented as crucified in the centre 
of the Tree of Life, beneath whose wide- 
stretching branches stand on one side Mary, 
the mother, and St. John; on the other the 
two Mary’s. Shadowed, too, by the extremities 
of the boughs are, to the right, Eve, in sup- 
plicating attitude; to the left Adam, pointing 
towards the Sacrificed One. From the base of 
the tree bursts a stream of water symbolising 
the Gospel, and overhead the sun, in token of 
God’s love, shines on the central figure. In 
the south-west quarter-dome the cartoon for 
the entombment has just been put in place, 
one of the four subjects intended to illustrate 
the doctrine of the Atonement. Here again 
Sir William Richmond aims to convey a sense 
of underlying joy. By the open tomb-before a 
cross the body of Christ lies in the arms of an 
angel, eight of the Apostles gathered round ; 
but the scene is a garden bright with spring 
flowers, through which flows the River of Life. 
The remaining quarter-domes will contain pre- 
sentments of the Resurrection and the mission 
of the Apostles. 


THE much-maligned Liverpool Town Hall is 
at last to be handed over to the care of the 
decorator. Professor Simpson, of University 
College, has been entrusted with the designs 
for the entrance hall and grand staircase. 
The building is one of the most deceptive 
pieces of Architecture in the city. From the 
outside it appears much smaller than it really 
is. It is not until one passes along the suite 
of magnificent apartments leading tothe great 
hall that a real conception of its immense size 
is gained. It may not be generally known 
that a large painting, by Paul Delaroche, of 
Napoleon crossing the St. Bernard, hangs in 
one of the salons of the town hall. The picture 
is an important example of Delaroche’s most 
polished manner. 


THE Council of the Society of Arts recently 
attended at Marlborough House, when the 
Prince of Wales, president of the Society, 
presented the Albert medal to George James 
Symons, F.R.S8., “for the services he has 
rendered to the United Kingdom by affording 
to engineers engaged in the water supply and 
the sewage of towns a trustworthy basis for 
their work, by establishing and carrying on 
during nearly forty years, systematic observa- 
tions (now at over 3000 stations) of the rain- 
fall of the British Isles, and by recording, 
tabulating, and graphically indicating the 
results of these observations in the annual 
volumes published by himself.” 


“A House at Bexuery,” illustrated on our 
central pages, was designed for a doctor, and 
contains on the ground floor, in addition to a 
hall, dining-room, and drawing-room, a small 
surgery, with separate entrance for patients, 
On the first floor there are five bedrooms, with 
bathroom. and three large attics in the roof. 
The general character of the interior suggests 
rather the homely comforts of the farmhouse 
than the flimsy gentility of the villa. The 
fireplaces are arranged as ingle-nooks, with 
wide, open hearths and settles. The walls are 
finished with panelling, and the ceilings with 
massive beams. ‘The hall, which is carried up 
through two stories, is the principal feature of 
the house, and is arranged so that itis nota 
passage for servants or visitors, and may be 
used as a sitting-room. The proposed mate- 
rials for the building are red brick, with half- 
timber work and tiled roof. Mr. W.H. Baillie 
Scott is the architect. 


KEYSTONES. 


A new reredos has been erected in Rufforth 
Church, Yorkshire. 

THe Court of the Founders Company con- 
template holding an exhibition during the 
summer of designs in brass and other metals. 

Avr Portsmouth a new hospitalinfirmary and ~ 
nurses’ home has been erected, at a cost of 
£24,000, in connection with the Portsea Island 
Workhouse. * 

A MEMORIAL Chancel and screen and cre- 
dence table have been added to St. Thomas’s 
Church, Wincobank, Sheffield. The screen is 
of oak, and was made by Messrs. Jones and 
Willis, of London and Birmingham. 

Tue Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Mas- 
singer Street, Old Kent Road, has been 
restored, Among the gifts towards its furni- 
ture is a stone pulpit, removed from St. John’s, 
Kingston Vale. 

A new chapel has been built at Morley, from 
designs prepared by Mr. T. A. Buttery, at a 
cost of £2500. The building is in the classical 
style of Architecture, and provides accom- 
modation for 577 adults, and is lighted by 
electricity. 

Recentty the new parish church at 
Roehampton was consecrated. The church, 
when finished, will be one of the most beautiful 
in the diocese of Rochester. It has been en- 
riched by many valuable gifts. The architect 
is Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne. 

THe Church of St. Hugh, in Crosby Row, 
Southwark, has just been dedicated. Con- 
structed from designs by Messrs. Carpenter 
and Ingelow, the church has cost £4700, but 
£5000 more is wanted to complete the upper 
portion. 

THE present church at Rowley Regis, built 
fifty-five years ago, is in a dangerous condi- 
tion. Plans have been prepared to rebuild it 
at a cost of £10,500, including £2500 for the 
tower. ‘The work is to be done in sections the 
first of which will cost £5000. 

THREE shops are about to be erected at Hill 
Rise, Richmond, according to the designs of 
Mr. P. Hoffmann, of 152-3 Palmerston Build- 
ings. Mr. Hoffmann has also designed a block 
of flats for Sloane Court, Chelsea, the estimated 
price for the erection of which is £18,178 

THE new polo pavilion, at Ranelagh, which 
occupies the same site as the old one, is 
rapidly approaching completion. The struc- 
ture has been designed by Mr. Alfred Burr. 
Its length is 118ft., in two storeys, the whole 
being built of the b-st pitch pine, with two 
verandahs running along its full length. 

THE famous Gabrielli collection of old en- 
eravings has been purchased in Rome by Mr. 
Davidson Dalziel from Prince Gabrielli. The 
collection consists of nearly 7000 specimens of 
the graver’s art, and none of them is of later 
date than the seventeenth century. The price 
paid was £3500. 

A TESTIMONIAL in recognition of the long 
and successful services of Mr. Francis H. 
Webb, as secretary of the Institution of Hlectri- 
cal Engineers, has been presented to him. 
The testimonial took the form of a cheque for 
over £600, together with a diamond brooch for 
Mrs. Webb, and an illuminated address. 

Tue railway which the Congo State has in 
contemplation will have a total length of 
1000 kilometres, and will run from Acuentana, 
on the River Stimbiri, and Redjaf, on the Nile. 
From Acuentana the railway will follow the 
Stimbiri as far as Hringa, and continue via 
Niangara and Lazzoland. 

Avr St. Gabriel’s, Warwick Square, Pimlico, 
has been erected a reredos, altar rails, and 
other decorations in the sanctuary, at a cost of 
£2500. The subject of the reredos is the 
Crucifixion. The rest is opus sectile, by 
Powell, of Whitefriars, and consists of types 
of our Lord as Prophet, Priest, and King, and 
of His Passion. 

Tue Plymouth Corporation has applied to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £70,000 for the improvement of 
Tavistock Road and place, £10,215 for the 
provision of houses for the working classes, 
£2750 for works of street improvements, 
£2600 for works of sewerage, and £2070 for 
the erection of a police station. 
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Practical Carpentry and 
Joinery.* 


By Gero. ELLIs. 


(Continued from page vi.) 
ENTERING is the name given to various 
rough frames, constructed of wood, to 
* support stone, brick, or cement arches 


- during their building and until they have set. 


They must be constructed in such manner 
that their shape will not be altered by the 
pressure of the arch, be easy of erection and 
removal, be capable of gradual release, or 
“ striking,” and, as they are purely temporary 
appliances, be designed so as to injure the 
timber as little as possible, with the view of 
its subsequent use for other purposes. They 
should always be of ample strength for the 
occasion ; to avoid any crippling due to flexure 


of material, the dead weight being thrown to | 


the foundation. 
span require careful trussing, as the strains 
vary, both in amount and direction, as the 
work progresses. There is always a tendency, 
but more especially in flat arches, for the 
crown to rise whilst the haunches are being 
built. This is sometimes met by weighting 
the crown with the material for the arch, but, 
in view of the constant and discriminating 
attention required to properly arrange the 
load, it is better, apart from the expense, to so 


‘truss the centre with tie-rods and struts that 


it will be practically unalterable. 

Fig. 77 shows the form of centre in use for 
turning small brick segmental arches. The 
rise being less than the width of an ordinary 
board, the two ribs R are shaped to the curve, 
kept parallel by stretchers S nailed on the 
bottom, and the circumference covered with 
laggings about 2in. by #in. For brick and 
other rough arches these are spaced about 
an inch apart, but for gauged brick or 


_ gtoined arches they are fixed close to each 
other, and the surface made regular with the 


plane for the bricklayer to mark his courses 


3 upon (see Fig. 82). When stone is the construc- 


tive material, the laggings are made stouter, 
and are spaced at wider intervals—from 6in. 


_ to 14in., according to the size of the blocks in 


* All rights reserved by the Author. 


Centres for arches of large | 


Fie. 77. A SMALL RIB CENTRE. 


use. For all ordinary work it will be found 
better to increase the number of ribs rather 
than the thickness of the lagging. A centre 
for a larger span, with built-up ribs, is shown 
in Fig. 78. This kind may be safely used in 
spans up to 12ft.; the boards forming the ribs 
are cut to shape and nailed in two thicknesses, 
the butt joints of vach layer falling in the 
middle of the length of the contiguous piece ; 
the joints should be perpendicular to the curve, 
and it is essential that they fit properly; one 
or more braces B may be introduced, as the 
weight to be carried may indicate, and pairs 
of folding wedges are used between the sup- 
ports and the stretchers S for the purpose of 
setting the centre up level, and so that it may 
be struck gradually. Sometimes, to make this 
form of centre stiffer, two tie-pieces 'T’ are 
used to each rib, bolted together with coach 
screws, and the ribs cut of stouter stuff (in one 
thickness), the lower ends shouldered betweep 
the ties, as are also the ends of the braces ; but 
it will be found advisable, and also economical, 
to use a framed centre (as shown in Fig. 81) 
for large spans, or where the weight to be 
carried would render it dangerous to use a 
“built-up,” whose strength mainly depends 
upon the accuracy of the joints. 

The framed centre (Fig. 81) is formed by 


x 
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Fie. 80, SECTION. 


ELEVATION, 


| 


ails 


Fig. 78. SECTION. 


trussing a frame of rough timber as a founda- 
tion for the ribs, to which the laggings are 
attached. ‘This can be made similar to either 
a king or queen-post truss, as the span may 
require, but the strains should in all cases be 
directed to the points of support; when 
possible, there should be intermediate supports 
to the tie, but this is not always practicable, 
the roadway at times being required for the 
passage of material, and in such cases the ties 
must be made deeper to ensure stiffness. As 
will be seen by reference to the figure, the 
main timbers are arranged in the form of 
triangles, and framed together with stub- 
mortise and tenon joints, the shoulders being 
brought up, with timber dogs. The ribs are 
then cut in between the ends of the. braces, 
to which they are spiked, and their joints 
dogged up. These ribs are usually cut out of 
Yin. by 2in. stuff, and when, in consequence of 
the quickness of the sweep, they are pitched 
up at the joint, a short puncheon, P, is intro- 
duced. The laggings, 3in. or 4in. by 2in., are 
nailed on the ribs at intervals of aninch. 'The 
ribs should not exceed 3ft. apart, and are 
further tied by the three stretchers, 8. A 
piece of quartering, also called a stretcher, is 
usually spiked to the head of the supports to 
steady them whilst the centre is wedged up 
level. There should be a post under each rib, 
and in the middle this form of trussing will 
do for spans up to 25ft. Beyond that a kind 
of queen-post truss should be used, for which 
consult the chapters on “ Roofs,” No. 142. 

In building continuous arches, as in vaults 
or tunnels, the centering is made about 6ft. or 
8ft. long, and so much of the arch turned, the 
centre being then lowered and pushed forward 
to receive another bay. Sometimes, when it 
is desired to push on the work rapidly, a 
second centre is used, and is set up next the 
first, after the first portion of the arch is turned. 
The second is then proceeded with, and when 
completed the first centre is struck, and re-set 
at the other end of the second, and so on to 
the finish, giving time for each section of 
brickwork to set whilst the succeeding one is 
being built. Fig. 82 is the elevation and 
section of a close-boarded centre for a Gothic 
arch, and clearly shows the method of pre- 
paring these for gauged work. 

(To be continued.) 
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Fig. 81. A FRAMED CENTRE VOR LARGE SPANS. 


SUBSIDENCES. 


AN IMPORTANT CASH IN THE LAW 
COURTS. 


a the High Court of Justice (Chancery | 


Division) Mr. Justice North, a few days 
ago, gave judgment in the case of Jordeson v. 
the Sutton, Southcoates, and Drypool Gas 


Company, the trial of which occupied the | 


Court for a fortnight. The action was brought 


by the owner of some very small houses in | 
respect of injury to the houses arising during | 
the construction of a>very large gasholder | 


close to them, and of prospective obstruction 
of access of light to the windows of the houses. 
The houses are of a poor class, being let to 
weekly tenants at rents of about 2s. a week, 
but the case raises important points of law as 
to the right of a person to abstract water, or 
water and silt, by works on his own land from 
a substratum of his neighbour’s land, and so 
let down the surface to the injury of buildings 
thereon, and the 


MUCH-DISCUSSED QUESTION 
whether a corporation or body, given powers 
coupled with corresponding duties in the 


exercise of those powers, are entitled to inter- | 


fere with the rights of neighbours in the 
enjoyment of their property. Mr. Jordeson, 
the plaintiff, is the owner of some twenty-four 
cottages in Hull, adjoining the premises of 


the defendant’ Gas Company. In July, 1896, | 
| further alleged that the contractors had not 


the Gas Company began, by their contractors, 
Messrs. Holmes and King, who are also de- 
fendants, to excavate for the purpose of con- 
structing a sunk gasholder tank in which to 
receive and seal with water a very large 


telescopic gasholder, intended to rise when | 
fully inflated to over 100ft. above the ground | 


level. The circular trench which the con- 
tractors made to build the enclosing well of 
the tank was only a few feet from the back 
wall of the nearest cottage. The trench was 
carried down to a depth of about 36ft., and 
the work had to be carried through a variety 
of strata, one of which, designated running 
silt, was particularly difficult to deal with. 
This stratum was about 64ft. thick, and was 


Fig. $84, A COMPOUND CENTRE. -ELEVATION. 


immediately followed by a thinnish layer of 
| soft clay, below that being a firm basis of im- 
| permeable gault clay. The plaintiff alleged | 
that cracks on his land and in his cottages had | 
| occurred 


In CONSEQUENCE OF SUBSIDENCE 


caused by the withdrawal of water and sand in 


| suspension from the running silt bed; and he 


A “GOTHIC” CENTRE. ELEVATION. 


adopted the best known methods of damming 
back the water and silt during the operation 
of constructing the tank ; in other words, that 
there had been negligence. <A great deal of 
technical evidence was given on this part of 
the case as to what the best mode of making 
an effectual dam is, with the usual contradic- 
tion in expert evidence. One question between 
the parties was. whether, on the construction 
of their own special Acts, coupled with the 
Incorporated Gas Clauses Acts, the case was 
within the decision of “The Metropolitan 
Asylums Board v. Hill” (6 Ap. C., 193), in 
which it was held by the House of Lords that 
the Asylums Board could be restrained from 
erecting a smallpox hospital on land 
bought for the purpose in a resi- 
dential neighbourhood; or the sub- 
sequent decision of the House of 
Lords in “The London and Brighton 
Railway Company v. Truman” (11 
Ap. Ca., 45), in which it was held 
that the appellant railway company 
were entitled to use land bought 
under power to purchase additional 
land by voluntary agreement for 
cattle sidings and yards, to the 
annoyance of the inhabitants of 
a residential district at Croydon. 
The defendant company, as to the 
removal of water and silt, contended 
that they had a common law right 


to remove water, even if in doing so they 
abstracted matter in solution; and that any 
damage caused to their neighbours’ property 
thereby was not actionable. It was also con- 
tended, as a matter of fact, that the subsidence 
which took place was due entirely to the 
abstraction of water alone and no appreciable 
subsoil had been abstracted. The defendant 
company also contended that they were given 


_ powers for public purposes, coupled with a duty 


to supply gas, which could only be fulfilled by 
the construction of the gas holder, and that, 
apart from the question of negligence in doing 
the work, they were entitled to interfere, to 
the extent they had interfered and. proposed 
to interfere, with the rights the plaintiff would 
otherwise have had.—His Lordship delivered a 


short judgment on the issues of fact, reserving 


for consideration the points of law necessary to — 
be decided on those findings. He found that — 
the gasholder, when erected and inflated to the 
proposed height of over 100ft., must interfere 
with access of light to the cottages, but that 
he could not say that that plan of doing the ~ 
work was improper. He held that the plan — 
adopted had been skilfully carried into execu- 
tion, and he held that subsidence was due not 
merely to the abstraction of underground 
water, but also to the abstraction of silt held 
in suspension in the water abstracted. 


THE main sewerage and sewage disposal 


| works for Pocklington, Yorkshire, have just 


been completed. The engineers are Messrs. 
D. Balfour and Son, of Newcastle, and the 
contractor is Mr. Thomas Bell, of Market 
Weighton. 


Fie. 83. section, 


Tue scheme for the improvement and de- 
velopment of Seaham Harbour embraces the 


| practical reconstruction of the docks. It is 


proposed to enlarge one of the docks to about 
double its present dimensions, and increase * 
the depth of water at high tide from about 
14ft. to 26ft. This will admit steam vessels of 
the largest class to trade from the port. Plans — 
have been prepared, and estimates drawn up 
by Mr. H. H. Wake, chief engineer to the 
River Wear Commissioners at Sunderland. 
Two new piers are to be built, and a spacious 
outer harbour formed, with a south-east 
entrance from the sea. The construction of 
the new works will, it is thought, occupy about 
five years. F 
Ir is stated that the Government contem- — 
plates the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to investigate the bacterial treatment of 
sewage. It is high time that we had some _ 
authoritative pronouncement on this. subject 
for the guidance of local bodies, and a small _ 
commission of experts furnished with power to 
conduct experiments would greatly help in 
settling a question which is at present in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. Local govern- — 
ment authorities are frequently considering — 
the various systems. The disposal of sewage isa 
modern problem of great public importance and — 
urgency, but still-so far from solution that 


expert opinion about it can only be described 
as chaotic. 
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AND 


ARCHITECTURAL _RECORD. XIX 


Surveying and Sanitary 
| Notes. 


FarnsorovuGcH Disrricr Councit has had a 
_ great number of letters from military officers 
and others living in the parish complaining of 
alleged nuisances upon their premises through 
the manner in which the contractor employed 
by the authority carried out his duties. The 
writers threatened to take immediate action 
against the Council if the evils were not at 
once remedied. A minority of the Council 
urge that a £30,000 drainage scheme be at 
once started, but the majority are in favour of 
adopting the septic tank system of sewage 
- disposal, and correspondence is now going on 
with the Exeter patentees. The chairman, 
Mr. Blake, moved that the Council absolutely 
decline to employ any more cesspools in the 
locality, and tell the officers and others to do 
‘the work themselves, as the majority of the 
Council were quite sick of trying to please 
them They would then get a legal decision 
that would decide once and for ever the ques- 
tion of their liability from a sanitary stand- 
point. The motion was carried by six votes 
against four, and the contractor was paid off 
forthwith. 


PEROT G 


A cass of considerable interest was recently 
heard in the Queen’s Bench. Division by Mr. 
Justice Wright. It was that of Barnes v. 
Scantlebury, and was an action brought by the 
plaintiff, Mrs. Barnes, against the ‘defendant 


for damages for breach of an agreement.—The . 


plaintiff, ‘by an agreement dated August, 1896, 
agreed to take a lease of a house, 5, Orsett 
Terrace, in the parish of Paddington, belong- 
ing to the defendant. The defendant agreed 
to do certain work to the house, including “work 
to the drains, to the satisfaction of the ‘vestry 
authorities. An old soil-pipe was to be re- 
moved. When the plaintiff entered into 
possession of the house in September, 1896, 
smells were at once observed, and shortly 
afterwards the plaintiff’s eldest daughter con- 
tracted a sore throat, and was advised by the 
doctor to leave the house. The plaintiff had 
the drains examined, and it was then found 
that the lower end of the soil-pipe had not 
been removed, and that it was connected with 
an old lead D-shaped trap, and with 3ft. of 
brick drain. According to the plaintiff’s case, 
the trap contained a deposit of 3in. thick of 
sewage matter, and the smells and the illness 


of the plaintiff’s daughter was attributed to 
this cause. The agents of the defendant’s 
property were Messrs. Hunter and Hunter, 
one of whom was a member of the Paddington 
Vestry. The contractor employed by Messrs. 
Hunter was also a member of the vestry, and 
the contractor’s son was the sanitary inspector 
of the district. The work was inspected by 
the sanitary inspector and was passed. It was 
suggested on the pleadings that the satisfaction 
of the sanitary inspector was not properly 
obtained, but that charge was not persisted in. 
The defendant’s case was that, although under 
the terms of the contract the whole of the 
soil-pipe ought to have been removed, yet that 
no damage had resulted from its remaining in 
its place. The soil-pipe was not connected 


' with the drainage, and it was contended that 


the matter found in the trap could have caused 
neither the smells nor the illness of the plain- 
tiffs daughter.—His Lordship, in delivering 
judgment, said that there was one matter of 
importance which did not affect the question 
in the case, but which called for a remark, and 
that was the system by which members of a 
vestry were enabled to work into each other’s 
hands. It appeared that a member of the 
vestry was employed by the landlord of this 
house as his agent; the agent employed another 
member of the vestry, who was a contractor, 
to do work in the house; and the work was, 
after its completion, inspected by the con- 
tractor’s son, who was a sanitary inspector of 
the vestry. Such a state of things was a 
reproach to the whole system of local govern- 
ment. His Lordship was of opinion that there 
was not sufficient evidence that the principal 
damage complained of by the plaintiff was due 
to the admitted breach of agreement by the 
defendant, but he awarded £2 damages in 
respect of ‘the opening up and removal ‘of the 
soil-pipe. He awarded costs tothe defendant, 
allowing £10 to the plaintiff in consideration 
of her having partially succeeded in her action. 


THE new sewage works constructed by the 
Midsomer Norton (Somerset) Urban District 
Council were recently opened. The process is 
that of precipitation by chemicals and filtra- 
tion through artificial beds and land. The 
sewage on admission to the works passes first 
through a straining grating, where all coarse 
matters and foreign bodies are retained, and 
then through a scum and detritus chamber, 
which intercepts sand and fatty matters. Next 
the chemical precipitant (Ferozone) i is added, 
the mixing being done by a “ Kierby” machine, 
¢he motive power of which is a small water- 


wheel worked by a portion of the river water 
which has been diverted for that purpose. 
After the precipitant is added, the sewage is 
passed over a series of iron bafflers, which 
thoroughly mix the chemical with the sewage, 
and it then enters the first settling tank. ‘This 
tank is 16ft. in diameter, and 10ft. 6in. de ep, 
and the sewage enters at the bottom by a 
series of vertical inlet pipes, and is dis- 
charged from the top by means of wood- 
collecting channels, and itis found that by this 
method all the solid matters in suspension are 
retained at the bottom of the tank. This is 
removed daily by: means of an ingenious re- 
volving steel arm, and is run on to prepared 
and drained sludge lagoons, where it is dried 
for removal, the thin liquid portion which is 
drained off being pumped back into the inlet 
chamber for re-treatment. After leaving this 
tank the sewage is run through another of 
similar design and size, and it is believed the 
present instance is the only one where duplica- 
tion of tanks has been carried out, the engineer 
claiming that by means of it a better effluent 
is produced at a reduced consumption of 
chemicals. The tanks are so arranged that the 
sewage can be run through either of them 
separately, through. both equally, or through 
one after the other. From the settling tanks 
the sewage effluent is now run on to the filter 
beds. These are four in number, each 40 square 
yards in area, and are composed of gravel 
sand and a patent filtering medium, known 
as “Magnetite.” Either one or more of these 
beds can be used at the same time, and by 
an ingenious system of valves the effluent 
ean be sent through any bed or beds and 
then brought up through any other bed, 
for the purpose of washing the top sand with 
the filtrant, and thus effecting a considerable 
saving of labour in sand washing. Leaving 
the works, the filtrant is conveyed by a 12in. 
pipe for a distance of about 600 yards on to 
the outfall land, situated near Old Welton 
Colliery. \Of this land about four acres have 
been laid out, channelled, levelled, and under- 
drained, and, after passing through this, the 
now purified sewage is discharged into the 
stream. The, engineer for the works is Mr. 
W. F. Bird, C.E., Surveyor to the District 
Council; the engineer consulted to report 
upon Mr..Bird’s scheme was Mr. T. 8. McCul- 
lum, C.E., of Manchester; the contractors for 
the principal works are Messrs. Thomas and 
Webb, of Bristol, and, for the Outfall Land 
Works, Mr. W. A. Catley, of Midsomer Norton ; 
and the clerk of works has been Mr. A. B. 
Carter. 


: COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


‘DATE OF 
DELIVERY. mes TO BE EXECUTED. 
_ BUILDINGS— 
March 12 Norwich—Technical Institute.. 


Hastings—Retaining Walls, peer &e. 
95 14 ~~ Salford—Erection of Schoo] 
| 14 Walsall—Erection of Schools .. 


15 Ipswich—Enlargement of School 


P35 16 Harrow—Erection of Disinfector Buildings, &c.. hig 

a 16 London, N.E.—Erection of Boundary Walls, ke. .. Hackney Union Guardians 
FR 16 London, N.E.—Erection of Technical Workshops Hackney Union Guardians me 
ae i London, E.—Erection of Schools Guardians of Mile End Old Town 


19 Accrington—Erection of School 


Brighton—Block of Buildings... 


Windsor—New Infirmary Buildings .. 
Colechester—Restoration of Church . 


Harrogate—Erection of Eight Houses’ 
Oswestry—Erection of Chapel 
Plymouth—Erection of Chimney, &e. 
Selby—Erection of Seven Cottages, &c. 


» Baildon Green, near Shipley, Yorks.—Hotel iis 
s 12 Cloughjordan, Ireland—Schoolroom and Vestry, Oe cts a BONE AS cetera 
es 12 Mawgan, Cornwall—Additions to Schools ., aa 4 
Dorstone, Herefordshire—Additions to Schools. Oe Ti Ad ek as Sad EE 
os 14 Llangarthen, Wales—Stone Bridge over River Towy heb 


14 Braddan, Isle of Man—Additions to Hospital r 
15 Beweastle, Cumberland—Erection of 3 Stone Bridges | 


15 Battersea, 8.W.—Superstructure of Fire Station 
15 Erdington, near Birmingham—Cottage Homes ... 


hes Whipton, near Exeter—Reformatory Buildings ... aire Fae oa heen e 
t +; 18 King’s Norton, Wores.—Police Station Buildings, &e.. 


Aghadowey, Ireland—Erection ‘of Church | 
Gloucester—Erection of Cottage Homes ... 


Coolgardie, Australia—Exhibition Buildings 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


7 


Corporation .. 
Bentley’s Yorkshire ‘Breweries, Ltd. 


School Board ... 


Carmarthen County Council 
Corporation er sae 
School Board ... 

School Board ... 

Longton Rural District Council... 
School Board .. bee i 
London County Council 
Guardians of Aston Union 

Urban District Council 


County Council 


| M4 $ 19 Sowerby Bridge, Yorks.—Re- building, &e., 3 Shops, ke. ‘ Shyla oie hea Cc, 
cess 21 Sheffield—Erection of Infirmary Ward ‘ Guardians at ns Rie 7 mee 
Gretna Green—Enclosure Walls round Cemetery y P &C. Mea VERS a ALN. raked 2 

2 uardians 


Rev. B. Mulholland, ‘P.P.. 
Union Guardians “fe 
Union Guardians 


ce teeeeee 


A. E. Collins, Guildhall, Norwich. 

Baw: Higgins, ‘Architect, Oulton, near Leeds. 

Rey. J. G. Whittaker, The Manse, Cloughjordan, 

Sa ior, ote Obartlott, Boscawen, Cury. 

Nicholson and Hartree, ‘Architect, Hereford. 

T, Jones, Clerk, County Council Offices, Llandovery, 

P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
W. Windsor, 37, Brown- street, Manchester. 

Bailey and McConnal, Architects, Bridge-street, Walsall, 
T. G. Taylor, C.E., Municipal Offices, Douglas. 

J. Murray, District Surveyor, Alstonby, Carlisle. 

T. W. Cotman, Architect, Northg gate- street, Ipswich. 
Architect's Department, 15, Spring- gardens, S.W. 

J. North, Clerk, Union Offices, Vauxhall- rd., Bir mingh: wm. 
hs Charles, Surveyor, Harrow. 

F. R. Coles, Clerk, Hackney Union, Homerton, N.E. 

F, R. Coles, Clerk, Hackney Union, Homerton, N.E. 
C.F. Burden, Architect, Guardians’ Offices, Bancroft-rd, E, 
E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County-chambers, Exeter. 
H, Rowe, County Surveyor, Worcester. 

H. pet Architect, Cannon-street, Accrington. 


‘Horfall and Son, Lord Str eet- chbrs, Sowerby Bridge. 


F.L 
D. Webster, 19, St. James’ s-street, Sheffield, 
M’ 


Taggart, ‘Gretna Green. 


S. Reed, Parochial Offices, Prince’s-street, Brighton. 

Je deO, Shea, 124, Donegall-street, Belfast. 

W. B. Wood, 12 , Queen- -street, Gloucester. 
Edginton and Summerbell. Architects, Windsor. 

C. E. Butcher, 3, Queen-street, Colchester. 

International Mining and Industri: al Exhibition Committee, 
Coolgardie, Australia. 

S. Coates, Secretary, Albert-street, Harrogate. 

ee Mould, Joint Stock Bank- chbrs; ., King-st., Manchester. 

J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Plymouth. 

W. Green, Ousegate, Selby. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


No date. 


” 
” 


” 


March 


March 


” 


” 


9 = 

> 26 

No date. 
99 


” 


March 12 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


FOR WHOM, | 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Whitgift, near Goole—Restoration of Church ... 
London, W.—Two Ward Blocks at Workhouse ... 
Ryecroft, Yorks.—Erection of Six Houses . 
Exminster—Extensions at Asylum ... 


ENGINEERING— 
Dorstone, Hereford—Carriage Bridge 
Swansea—Supply of Gas Fittings . ass age 
Pembroke— Water Supply Works and Materials 
Glasgow—Construction of Railways... 


Watford—Supply of Generating Plant,Electric Lamps, &e. 


Egremont, Cheshire—Electric Lighting Plant 
Lowestoft—Construction of Groynes at 

Prestwick, Manchester—Supply of Boiler... 
Blackpool—Supply, &e., of Electrical Plant 
Southampton—Supply of Sludge Presses, &c. ... ee 
Swinton, near Rotherham—Precipitation Tanks, &e. ... 
Buncrana to Carndonagh, Ireland—Execution of Railway 
Ipswich—Electric Lighting ... ’ : Fe ee oe 
London, 8.W.—Electric Search Light Apparatus 
Tangiers— Water Supply 5 ete sei ae 
Bolton—Supply of Six Electrical Clocks 

Kettleby Beck, Lindsey—Bridge 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Dublin—Supply of Ironmongery, &e, 
Barry, Wales—Cast-iron Pipes, &e. ... 
London, E.C.—Supply of Steel Tyres 
Birmingham —Iron Castings, Pipes, &e. 
London, E,C.—Steel Axles, &e. we a 
Shrewsbury—Supply, &c., of Fencing ai of my 
Manchester—Supply of Chain, Iron, Water Fittings, &ec. 
Preston—Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, &e. ... ast tae 
Leigh-on-Sea.—Supply of Cast-iron Water Pipes, &e. ... 
Langport—Supply of Cast-iron Water Mains, &c. a, 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Barry, Wales—Supply of Lead Pipes and Sheet, &c. 
Birmingham—Painting Parish Offices ; : 
Stafford—Repainting County Asylum 
London, S.E.—Painting, &c., Works 


ROADS— 
Billesdon, Leicester—Cartage of Granite ... 
Swindon—Supply of Road Stone, &e. et iat 
Billesdon, Leicester—Supply of Broken Granite... 
Gosforth—Asphalting, Paving, Kerbing, &c. 
Hexham—Street Improvement Works ... eh vi 
St. Thomas, nr Exeter—Supply & Haulage of Materials, &c. 
London, N.—Supply of Road Materials, &. pA oad 
Wimbledon—Supply of Road Materials, &c. 
Conway—Repaving Bridge 4 a me 
Eastbourne—Supply of Granite, &c.... 
Godalming—Road Works ns 
Wimbledon—Making-up Roads ee 
Annan, N,B-—Supply of Road Metal 
Biggleswade—Remaking Footways ... XG ee 
Littleborough, Lanecs.—Supply of Flags, Kerb, &e. 
Derby—Supply of Gravel, Granite, &c. a ai 
London, 8.W.*—Cartage of Granite and Gravel 
London, 8.W.—Supply of Broken Granite... EGS 
St. Helens, Lancs.—Supply of Granite Setts, &e .. 
Croydon—Making-up, &ec., Road aH oh peak 
Strood—Supply of Materials, Carting, &c.... 
London, W.C.—Supply of Gravel, Ballast, &e. 
London, 8.W.—Making-up, &c., Road a5 
Coventry—Supply of Granite Selts, Kerb, &.  ... a 
Long Sutton, Lincs.—Supply of Broken Granite & Slag 
Talgarth, Brecon—Construction of New Road... i 
Charley, Sussex—Supply of Flints and Cartage ... 
York—Supply of Stone Kerbing, Flagging, &ec. ... 
Bacup, Lancs.—Supply of Setts, Flags, &c. 
London, N.—Supply of Road Materials 
Southampton—Street Works ... v4, he sr. 
Aston Manor, Birmingham—Paving, Kerbing, &c. 
Downham Market, Norfolk—Supply of Granite, &c. 
Eccles, Lancs.—Supply of Flags, Kerbs, &c. ete 
Reading—Supply of Granite, Setts, &c. 
Newark—Supply of Granite and Slag as 
Sleaford, Lincs.—Supply of Broken Granite 
Church Stretton, Salop—Construction of Roads 
Kendal—Kerbing, Channelling, &e. ... a } 
Hasland—New Roads and Streets 


SANITARY— 
Broadstairs—Construction of Sewers MS ok ot 
Tipperary, Ireland—Construction of Sanitary Works ... 
Warrington—Supply of Pipes, &e. rs me 
Hastings—Drain, Manshafts, &c. 3 ae Bk 
Motherwell, Scotland—Removal of Manure, &c.... 
Bebington, Cheshire—Construction of Sewer 
Burnley—Construction of Sewers, &c. “c 
London, N.W.—Construction of Sewers, &c. — ... 
Rotherham—Construction of Outfall Works, &c. 
Walsall—Sewage Works pes SS ae as 
Pokesdown, Hants.—Outfall Sewers, &c. ... 
Wakefield—Construction of Sewers i 
Malling—Drainage of Workhouse Premises 
Brampton Bryan, Salop—Culvert 


Devoz County Asylum Vistors ... 


County Council 

School Board ... ae 
Town Council... oe oa M3 co 
Glasgow and South-Western Rly. Co.... 
Urban District Council ... as was 
Wallasey Urban District Council 

Town Council... Sof ee ads 
Union Guardians 

Corporation 3 

Corporation ... ate 

Urban District Council 


Electric Lighting Committee 
Secretary of State for War 
Hygienic Commission 
School Board 


General Prisons Board _... 
Gas and Water Committee Ce 
Burma Railways Company Limited 


Southern Mahratta Railway Co.... 
Markets Committee es 
Great Central Railway Company 
Corporation ... wh yes a 
Urban District Ceuncil 

Rural District Council 


Gas and Water Committee 
Guardians ie - 
Visiting Committee... 
London County Council 


Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council _.., Ve: 
Hornsey Urban District Council 
Urban District Council ae or 
Bridge and Harbour Commissioners 
Town Council... Bs 

Town Council... a. 

Urban District Council 
Commississoners  ... 

Urban District Council 

Urban Distriet Council 

Council . fd ate * 
Middlesex County Council 
Middlesex County Council 
Corporation ... vee “a 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council i 

St. Giles’ Board of Works... 
Fulham Vestry Be ec 
General Works Committee 
Urban District Council : 
Asylum Visiting Committee 
Rural District Council 
Corporation ne 
Corporation ... = sis as 
Finchley Urban District Council 
Corporation ... as ig 
Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 

Highway Committee 

Corporation ... ae 

Rural District Council 

Urban District Council , 
Land Company Limited _ ... a 
Wakefield, Millward and others... 


Urban District Council 

Union Guardians 

Water Committee 

Corporation 

Commissioners ue 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council “irs 
Hendon Rural District Council .,, 
Rural District Council : 
Corporation ... Pe 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ae 
Guardians ro «i ae ins 
Wigmore Rural District Council 


FROM WHUM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Smith, Brodrick, and Lowther, 77, Lowgate, Hull. 

A. Saxon-Snell, 22, Southampton-buildings, W.C. 

A. E. Davies, Oldham-road, Ashton, 

E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County-chambers, Exeter. 


H. T. Wakelam, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Hereford, 
A. W. Halden, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Swansea. 

F. Beesiey and Son, 11, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
Engineer, St. Enoch Station, Glasgow. 

W.C. C. Hawtayne, 20, Bucklersbury, E.C. 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
G. Hamby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Lowestoft. 
E. W. Ogden, Offices, Cheetham Hill-road, Manchester, 
R. C. Quin, Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool. 
W.B. G. Bennett, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

R. Fowler, Engineer, Council Offices, Swinton. 
Secretary, Board of Works, Dublin. 

W. Bantoft, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ipswich. 


A. Major, Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, 5 5 


Commercial Department, Foreign Office, London, S.W. 
G. R. Rothwell, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Nelson-sq., Bolton. 
J. Thropp, 22, Broadgate, Lincoln. 


Mountjoy Prison, Dublin. 

E. W. Waite, Engineer, Gasworks, Barry. 

Offices, 76, Gresham-house, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

E. Smith, Secretary, City Gas Offices, Council House. 

E. Z. Thornton, 44, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 

W.C. Eddowes, Borough Surveyor, The Square, Shrewsbury. 
O. 8. Holt, Secretary, London-road Station, Manchester. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

J, Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W. 

E, Q. Louch, Clerk, Langport, Somerset. 


E. W. Waite, Waterworks Engineer, Gasworks, Barry. 
W.H. Ward, Architect, Paradise-street, Birmingham. 
W. H. Cheadle, County Surveyor, Stafford. 
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Architect's Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S,W. 


. E. Richardson, 18, New-street, Leicester. 
. J. Hamp, Public Offices, Swindon. 
. E. Richardson, 18, New-street, Leicester. 
aff, Suryeyor, Council-chambers, Gosforth. 

. Surtees, Surveyor, Priestpopple, Hexham. 

. Ward, 9, Bedford-circus, Exeter. 
J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. 
-H, Whitfield,Council’s Offices, The Broadway, Wimbledon. 
. B. Farrington, Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Conway. 
. M. Gloyne, Borough Engineer, ‘Town Hall, Eastbourne. 
. Welman, Church-street, Godalming, 
Surveyor’s Office, The Broadway, Wimbledon. 
A. Tweedie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Annan, 
J. O. Jones, Council’s Surveyor, Biggleswade. 
G. H, Wild, Clerk, Council Offices, Hare Hill-rd.,Littleboro’. 
Borough Surveyor, Babington-lane, Derby. : 
F. H. Pownall, County Surveyor, Guildhall, Westminster. 
F. H. Pownall, County Surveyor, Guildhall, Westminster, 
G. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. Helens. 
J. Wilson, Clerk, Town Hall, Fell-road, Croydon. 
G. W. Prall, Clerk, Workhouse, Strood. 
G. Wallis, 197, High Holborn, W.C. 
C, Botterill, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 
J.E. Swindlehurst,'City Engineer, St. Mary’s Hall,Coventry. 
S. 8S. Mossop, Clerk, Long Sutton. 
Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-st., Charing Cross, W.C, 
J. Miles, 173, High-street, Lewes, ’ 
A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, York. 
— Wilson, Borough Surveyor, Bacup. 
C. Roberts, Clerk, Church End, Finchley. 
W. B. G. Bennett, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
H. Richardson, Engineer, Council House, Aston Manor. 
T. L. Reed, Clerk, Downham Market. 
A. C. Turley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hecles: 
J. Bowen, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Reading. 
T. Vickers, District Surveyor, Lincoln-street, Newark. 
E, Clements, Clerk, Council Offices, Sleaford. 
8. H. Horton, Effingham House, Arundel-st., Strand, W.C. 
J. Hutton, Architect, Kendal. 
W. C. Jackson, 29, Knifesmith-gate, Chesterfield. 
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H. Law and Son, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 

J. Gibbins, Clerk, Workhouse, Tipperary. 

J. Deas, Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Warrington. 
P. H, Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
Burgh Engineer, Town Hall, Motherwell. 

J. Young, 13, New Chester-road, New Ferry. 

S. Edmondson, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley. 

J. A. Webb, Council’s Engineer, Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 
B. Godfrey, 298, High-street, Rotherham. 

R. H, Middleton, Borough Surveyor, Bridge-street, Walsall. 
E. W. Ingamells, Council Offices, Pokesdown, Hants, 

R. Porter, City Engineer, Town Hall, Wakefield. 

J. Ladds, 7, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh-square, W.C,. 
H. W. Bowen, Surveyor, Wigmore. 
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DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


No date. 


COMPETITIONS, x 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Winchester—Designs, &c., for Public Baths 
Belper—Sewage DisposalSchemes ., 
Singapore—Designs for Town Hall ... a SF Bee 
Warrington—Designs for Police Station, Court House, &e. 
Linlithgow—Designs for County Offices : 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£25, £15 ve 
£52 10s., £26 5s, 
£200, £100... 
£100, £50, £25... 
£31 10s., £15 15s, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Town Council. 

Urban District Council. 

Major F. L. Anderson, R.E., South Camp, Aldershot, 
Borough Council. 

Linlithgowshire County Council. 
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ON THE TRAINING OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL STUDENTS.* 


By Francis H. Newsery, 
Head Master, The Glasgow School of Art. 


66 [ine ces may be taught by tutors, 

but design only by Heaven.” So says 

John Ruskin, a writer whose thoughts 
I shall have occasion more than once to call to 
my assistance ; but like other phrases coined 
by that aphorist in art, the sophistry of its 
meaning separates human execution too widely 
from human ambition—what we do from what 
we desire; and I would suggest that the 
sentence would read much better if it had in 
addition, the wholesome and cheering proverb, 
“Heaven helps them that help themselves.” 
Genius or inspiration, when its existence is 
proved as belonging to any one man or work, 
may or may not be a Heaven-sent gift; but, 
believe me, study and practice go much 
further than is commonly supposed towards 
developing the latent powers of a man, else 
would genius knock in vain for admission, or, 
if the door be opened, be greeted as a stranger. 
How best, then, to cultivate the powers that 
belong to any ordinarily. endowed architectural 
student, so that he may, if not excel his 
lig take at least a position which may 

ave 


Yue CREDIT or A Resprcraste Meptrocriry, 


and, leaving genius out of the question, 
educate him so-that he may know what he has 
to do and do it, is my object to show. There 
“comes a point in the education of every earnest 
man when teaching, as such, becomes practi- 
cally useless and guidance even may be at 
fault. Up to that point I would go, and, 
patent to the subject of this paper, would 
venture to indicate how to me the artist in 
the architect may be developed, leaving to 
others the task of dealing with the technical 
workman and knowledge of an architect's 
business. This division I make empirical. 
Architecture is a fine Art whose appeal to 
ourselves is made through the medium of 
building. “To build is, by common under- 
standing, to put together and adjust the 
several pieces of any edifice or receptacle of a 
considerable size, and building does not become 
Architecture merely by the stability of what 
it erects. Architecture is the Art which so 
disposes and adorns 


Tue Epirices Raisep py Man, 


for whatsoever uses, that the sight of them 
contribute to his mental health, power, and 
pleasure.” Ruskin here makes a slarp division 
between building, as such, and Architecture, 
which may be co-existent with it, and adds a 
corollary, that if, as goes in the saying, the 
architect be the artist, then in common with 
him he is divisible so to speak into two men 
—the designer whose brain conceives and the 
workman whose hands execute. With the 
first man we have to do. Now, let us take 
the education usually afforded to an archi- 
tectural student outside the educative influence 
of his master’s office. (1.) A course of building 
construction of the book order, generally and 
chiefly given less with a view to the cultiva- 
tion of a knowledge in the student than with 
the object of filling him with a superficiality 
which shall enable him to pass certain examina- 
tions. In it he digs 


FouNDATIONS WITH IMAGINARY SPADES 


to unknown depths, piles ethereal brick on 
brick till his shadowy walls eclipsé Babel’s 
fabled height, covers this with a roof as vague 
as the empyrean blue, and having completed 
an edifice, whose inhabitants would find their 
chief safety to lie in the living outside, rather 
than inside its sheltering walls, the student 
sits down wonderstruck with the result of his 
efforts and in the possession of—a certificate. 
He is then in a position to pass on to (2) a 
study of the orders; likewise learnt from 
Japer. By these means he gathers the informa- 


* A paper read before the Architectural Section of the 
Hasgow Philosophical Society. 


tion that the Greeks were eminently a mathe- 
matical race; that their edifices were com- 
posed chiefly of compasses and set squares ; 
that they put two on three and five became a 
thing of unutterable beauty; and the Par- 
thenon, which, he may perchance be dog- 
matically informed, was a temple of exquisite 
proportions, appeals to him as a huge arith- 
metical sum whose decorations consisted 
chiefly of entablatures, modules, triglyphs, 
and diameters. He next passes on to the 
third and final stage, whereby his education is 
to be thoroughly completed—namely, design. 
This is too vast a field of opportunities to him 
for me to safely follow. It usually commences 
with a cathedral and ends with his waking up 
to the stern reality of every-day requirements. 
This description may be an exaggeration of the 
real faults, but the recognition of faults is 
half their amendment, and it will well serve 
its purpose if it show the fallacy of such 


A System or Papger Instruction. 


You will notice that in it nowhere is the artist 
considered. The workman everywhere pre- 
dominates. Not an appeal to the principles of 
the past varies its monotony, or a ray of light 
from the spirit of the great works which still 
cover our earth enlightens its darkness. That 
an architect must learn construction must be 
conceded at the very issue, but whilst learning 
in the present how to construct a house forthe 
future, he need not neglect the study of how 
buildings were constructed in the past; and 
the same treatment of his subject applies to 
every phase of his studies. The letter of the 
Greek must be obeyed before one can catch a 
breath of the spirit which animates a classic 
building, and the design which is to be, must 
be developed from a_knowledge and accepta- 
tion of what already exists. But this brings 
the student at once into a clearer light, and 
into a field as vast as the world is old, a light 
which enables him to read and compare the 
lessons which past experience, as manifested in 
architectural structures, is ever inculeating, 
and a field which 


STIRS THE CREATIVE Facunty 


in him to emulate, before endeavouring to sur- 
pass, that which the efforts of dead minds have 
created. An Art student should learn his lines 
by analogy, not by imagination, his proportions 
not by creation but by comparison, and his 
masses not by indication but by imitation, and 
he should become the artist not in spite of, but 
because of his education. Let the architectural 
student do the same, and a like result should 
follow. This last paragraph gives the three 
heads into which I would divide the education 
of the architect, namely, Line, Proportion, and 
Mass. I should state, however, that, for my 
own part, I fail to see the slightest reason why 
he should be treated differently from an 
ordinary Art student, but as it is felt that he 
should always work in close alliance with his 
subject, I will accept such a view, if for no 
other reason than to prove that the artist can 
be got out of him as well by these means as by 
any other means. Coming, therefore, to 


. LINE, 


visions of plans, elevations, sections, en- 
larged details, perspectives, &c., rise to view. 
Banish them at once. Their lines represent 
no more the ideas of an architect than do the 
words of a language the thoughts of a poet. 
The lines I allude to lie in other places and on 
higher levels, and are not of a necessity made 
by a pen. A certain chimney-stack of this 
city, we are informed, rises into the air as 
high as the spire of Strasburg Cathedral; yet 
who would turn for an instant from the con- 
templation of the living lines of that or any 
other cathedral spire to look upon the ruled 
contour of the highest chimney stalk the 
world possesses. ‘The elliptical lines of the 
Parthenon fascinate us by their appeal to our 
sense of the beautiful equally as the lines of a 
railway bridge over a river repel us by their 
incarnation of the ugly. Yet both are lines, 
and, to come to details, the segmental curve 
of a Roman moulding can never satisfy us as 
does the freehand sweep of a Greek ovolo, or 
the flying line of a Gothic buttress. How, 
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then, is our student to obtain the power of 
drawing a line, and to cultivate 


Tur Sense or BEAuTY IN Linn? 


Why, I should say, by not—as is usually the 
case—hbeginning at the wrong end, and accept- 
ing results without due regard to means. Let 
us take our student powerless to draw any- 
thing, or to express a single idea by means of 
his pencil. What should he do first ? Cer- 
tainly not draw lines by means of a T square, 
nor obtain their measurements by the use of 
compasses. I know I strike here at the root 
of the system usually followed. But the 
architectural student has this in common with 
all other Art students, namely, that his edu- 
cation, like theirs, should be of a kind that 
should develop two great innate qualities, 
namely, the power of the hand to draw a line, 
and the power of the eye to rightly compare 
or apportion its length. And yet he has to do 
this by drawing a line parallel to another line, 
and by blinding his eyes with a foot rule! 
He is drawing plans and elevations—surely 
a part of his education. Granted; but we see 
ebjects seldom either in plan or elevation, but 
always 
As Facts 1n PERSPECTIVE ; 


rarely do we conventionally see them, but 
always naturally, Take a common example, 
namely,a drawing in elevation of three or four 
flooring boards, supported on a joist as usually 
found in works on building construction. 
Now, you must have a design of this nature 
to make what is called a working drawing; 
but as we do not, as a rule, exist with our 
heads wedged in between the joists of a floor, 
but with our-feet standing upon the floor, 
it occurs to ‘me that our student would 
receive a far more valuable accession of 
knowledge were he taught first to realise 
things as they are, and as they really exist, 
rather than as they appear in the conventional 
rendering of a workman’s drawing. Let him 
therefore be taught to draw flooring boards as 
he sees them when walking across them every 
day, and then analyse their technical con- 
struction afterwards. But this entails a 
knowledge of perspective. Certainly. Why 
not? ‘To realise facts and not. experiences 
should ever be the aim of all Art education, 
and a student should learn what is required of 
him by a necessity which is ever the mother 
of invention. It were needless for me to 
multiply examples of this nature. They 
occur in a house, from the sleeper walls to the 
ridge-piece, from the footing to the chimney- 
pot, and I would submit that even only for the 
mere exigencies of time the student should 
rather be taught to make a freehand drawing 
which should realise this object, than a plan 
and elevation which should give its mathe- 
matical measurements. Let us then return to 
our student, whom we have left anxiously 
awaiting his fate at our hands, and tell him to 


Put ASIDE HIS COMPASSES AND J -SQUARE 


and learn how to draw, or, put more practic- 
ally, to learn how to realise the facts of the 
appearance of any object placed before him, 
but in so doing never to forget that he is to be 
artist in the architect. No royal road lies 
here. He may be a Michael Angelo in 
embryo, for power of design, or a Palladio in 
similarity of adaptation, but, like them, he 
must learn that before he can design a dome 
he must be able to draw a dome, or to rightly 
impose an order, must train his eye to see the 
ordered beauties of proportion in an order. It 
seems to me to matter little at first what the 
student is set to draw, but as in my premises 
I granted that he may be confined to his 
subject, let him draw from good examples of 
architectural ornament and work, common 
enough in all well-equipped schools or classes. 
Taking classic details at first, whose beauty, 
as that of all good work, consists in their 
simplicity, and passing on from these to 
Gothic, where fancy broke through ordered 
rules and left the architect with a freer if not 
so learned a pencil, I would have him draw 
with pencil, pen, and sepia, from fillet to temple, 
and from Gothic leaf to cathedral, not as 
studies merely to enable him to have a com- 
mand over his pencil, but, under instruction, 
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seeking out and comparing their hidden 
beauties and subtle boundaries, till he realises 
what is meant by the power of a line which is 
neither crooked nor straight, arched nor 
horizontal, and the beauty of a proportion 
untrammelled by rules and yet capable of the 
highest mathematical exactness. This may 
sound impractical, and the question may be 
asked—Is the period which a student can 
devote to his education long enough for all 
this? I reply, yes; for all this and much 
more, for I am training my man; he will 
educate himself. All this need not be done at 
school or during .any so-called period of 
education. ‘To cultivate his powers of percep- 
tion and selection, to heighten his sense of 
beauty, and to make him work, is all I want. 
The rest can safely be left to take care of itself. 
He will find out sooner or later by these means 
wherein his chief powers lie, and. if his 
education end with his life, it will be because 
he realises its necessity. I would have no 
rule, or set of rules, even if such were possible, 
to make the student an architect, “‘ but arouse 
his sympathy and stir up his imagination, and 
he may after that be neither feeble in life nor 
forgotten in death.” So says John Ruskin, 
helping heaven to realise the architect in 
the man. Of one thing we may be quite 
certain, that this proposed course of education 
will have made 


THE STUDENT ABLE TO Draw, 


and that being done a part of the battle is 
won, and we shall have realised the first half 
of Mr. Ruskin’s aphorism, “ Drawing may be 
taught by tutors.” We will try whether we 
eannot meet heaven half way on the second 
part. Now, you can arm a soldier, but you 
cannot make him fight. You can, however, 
show him how, and the providing him with 
arms is an absolutely indispensable part of 
this latter proceeding. An architect unable to 
draw, not with mathematical instruments, 
which I do not consider the true architect's 
properties, but with a pencil, is like a soldier 
starting to do battle without the previous pro- 
vision of offensive and defensive armour. Both 
are useless for real work. I stated in my open- 
ing sentences that “there comes a point in the 
education of every earnest man when teach- 
ing, as such, becomes practically useless.” 
Naturally, I do not consider that point to be 
reached when a student has been taught simply 
how to draw. Instead, however, of walking 
before our student, our proper place is now at 
his side, I think, and having made sure of his 
hand and eye let us turn our attention to the 
training of his ideas; and this brings us 
naturally to the second of the three divisions I 
have employed, namely 


PROPORTION. 


I should vastly have preferred that the 
student gained his first rudiments of know- 
ledge in this illimitable field by a study of the 
figure alone, but I choose rather to come point 
blank to his subject, and put him through a 
course of what is generically known as the 
orders, and make him study the figure at the 
same time. This I do, for in Egyptian 
Architecture the canon of proportion was 
based upon that of a conventional figure; in 
Greek we never can rightly dissociate Greek 
Architecture from Greek sculpture ; and only 
in Gothic do we have the proportions of 
Architecture disconnected from a consideration 
of the human figure. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue first bridges built were of wood, and 
the earliest of which we have any account was 
built in Rome fifty-five years before the birth 
of Christ. The next was erected by Julius 
Cesar for the passage of his army across the 
Rhine. Trajan’s great bridge over the Danube, 
4770ft. long, was made of timber, with stone 
piers. The Romans also built the first stone 
bridge, which crossed the Tiber. Suspension 
bridges are of remote origin. A Chinese one, 
mentioned by Kirchen, was made of chains, 
supporting a road 830ft. in length, was built 
in A.D. 65, and is still to be seen. The first 
nis iron bridge was erected over the Severn 
in 1777, 


LEADWORK: PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE. 


(Continued from page 66.) 


M*® SETH SMITH, commenting upon Mr. 

F. W. Troup’s paper on the above sub- 
ject, read before the Architectural Association, 
and which appeared in our last issue, said ever 
since he had the advantage of seeing Mr. 
Letharby’s excellent little manual on lead- 
work he had taken more interest in the 
subject. They knew that many of the old 
houses about the country had been treated 
very largely in leadwork, and not only 
in regard to the house itself, but also in the 
garden, where ornamental leadwork was em- 
ployed. Mr. Troup had let them into a 
cood many of the secrets of the success of 
this kind of work, and had shown how it 
could be done in a simpler way, so as to be 
more adaptable to present-day opportunities. 
They had had a delightful demonstration 
of how to carry out rain-water heads, ridges, 
and crockets in lead. How often they had to 
omit these things on the score of expense! On 
the other hand, there were occasions when 
they could do a little of this class of work, but 
a demonstration of this kind should re-stimu- 
late their determination to do all they could 
to encourage their clients more in the use of 
such beautiful decorative work as could be 
obtained by the use of lead.—Mr, Matthew 
Garbutt said 


LEAD, AS AN ARTISTIC MATERIAL, 


was one of the many revivals they had seen 
recently. He would confess that until a short 
while ago he did not know what was done in 
the past in the production of beautiful lead- 
work. He had been rather surprised to find 
that even in London they had some admirable 
samples. He found that the statue in Queen’s 
Square, Bloomsbury, was in lead. He daresay 
a good many viewed it, from a short.distance, 
without realising what it was made of. He 
did not know whether it was cast or hammered 
work, Mr. Troup had said that cast-lead 
work stood the heat, in sinks and that sort of 
work, without so much buckling as they got 
with milled lead. Perhaps it was because 
some old ornamental things that had been 
cast did not appear to sag so much under the 
sun as the modern work did. He was certainly 
surprised that some work in gardens was so 
little distorted after bearing the suns of many 
summers. With regard to colour, the grey 
patina seen in old lead was very striking, and 
he thought it was extremely likely, as the 
lecturer stated, that it was due to a small 
amount of silver. It was well known that 
bronze, especially that used by the Japanese, 
contained a good deal of silver, with the result 
that they got an extremely fine, grey patina ; 
but the fine, rich, purple bronze depended 
upon the quantity of gold in the alloy. It 
was perfectly new to him to hear that 
they put colour on lead. They found 
coloured Architecture of ancient history, but 
it was interesting to hear that lead could 
be treated as a ground for colour work. 
Mr. Troup had spoken of soldering lead- 
work together as being equivalent to welded 
ironwork. With the latter system they 
had two of the same kind of materials, and 
they beat them together till they became 
practically one; whereas, when they soldered 
the joints, they were using a different material, 
which 


MeEutTep at A LowrrR TEMPERATURE 


than the metal they were soldering. Thus, to 
him, it seemed the joint was a point of weak- 
ness to a certain extent as compared with 
ironwork. He also considered that soldering 
was stiffer, and therefore helped to produce the 
cracks in the work upon which it was used.— 
Mr. Henry Longden pointed out that formerly 
lead mines were largely worked in South 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire, and stated that 
the lead used by the French, at the time 
stated by the lecturer, came from there. A 
very interesting discovery was made last 
year, when a pig of. lead was found with 


the. Roman mark, by which it was ~ 
traced to about the second century. The lead 
in Derbyshire was worked until within his — 
recollection, but now it had practically died 
out. He believed what had been said about ~ 
silver in old lead making it better was true. 
Of course, in the modern process the silver 
was extracted, but he believed silver in lead 
had sonmiething to do with the excellence of 
the old work. At St. Paul’s Cathedral 
he believed they used the old lead, and © 
melted it over and over again, though he ~ 
supposed they put in a little fresh each 
time. As to the application of colour to lead- — 
work, he thought he had seen some of Mr. 
Troup’s drawings of such work in St. John’s ~ 
College, Oxford. It was a beautiful example 
of the work, and it was a thing that should be ~ 
more extensively used than it was now.—Mr. 
A. T. Bolton observed that although plumbers — 
treated leadwork in an interesting manner, 
architects seemed to leave it at the fag end of 
the specification ; but now it seemed to be 
coming. to the front again. He remembered ~ 
that a pupil once came into the office where he ~ 
was and said he had seen in London 


Some Fine Leap CISTERNS, 


but they regarded the idea as absurd. Of = 
course, it was perfectly true, and now, in some ~ 
of the old areas in Bloomsbury, could be seen ~~ 
some excellent lead cisterns with pattern work — 


expense. So few jobs could afford to have ~ 
seven or eight pounds spent upon heads, 
but he thought architects might do -more— 
in the way of using lead pipes, whic 
would last a hundred years, while iron 
would not last for more than twenty-five. 
But there was one point about lead pipes” | 
to remember, not to have the hydraulic. — 
Plumbers on the job always wanted them ~ 
made that way, but they must insist upon 
having them cast, because it made a difference 
in the wear and the colour, and he believed it — 
was a cheaper way too. A year or two ago he | 
spent some time in a country village, and ~ 
there he noticed old lead pipes on which the 
bands were very much closer together than 
in modern work, being only about 4ft. 6in. 
apart, whereas now they had from. 6ft. 
to 10ft. pipes. If not very careful, under 
such conditions, with lead bands they were ~ 
nearly certain to make the mouldings too 
big. Another use for lead was that which"he ~ 
believed was often adopted by Mr. Bodley, ~ 
namely, for stars and badges. It was cheapand o 
looked very much better than painting, in fact, — 
from below looked like painting. Then lead ~ 
was very useful to form the inlay. In con-~ 


‘ clusion thespeakerreferred to the extraordinary 


knowledge of leadwork possessed by Burgess, ~ 
and pointed out that it was gained by a very © 
close study.—The Chairman (Mr. Pratt) said 
it had always been a question with him as to ~ 
whether, in the treatment of lead, it was better 
to be 


‘ 


Cast oR HAMMERED. 


He must say he had inclined to the idea that ~ 
the proper treatment was beating rather than 
casting it. But he thought, from what Mr. 7 
Troup had shown and told them, there was @ © 
great advantage in cast leadwork. He was/ 
greatly interested in the example of cast 7 
coloured leadwork. In the course of his~ 
travels he had never come across any colour 
decoration in lead, and should really like to 
see a good sample of it. It was a sort of thing, 
no one would have thought possible; or, at 
any rate, would not have thought it per 
manent, and he still had a doubt in his mind 
as to whether it was possible to apply the 
colour in such a way as it could be seen from 
a distance. Ona lead font or some near wor 
he should think it was a very satisfactory way 
of getting a little colour on it. Some of the’ 
best examples of ornamental leadwork were 
to be found on fonts and on_ the much hum- 
bler thing they called cisterns. There were 
some excellent lead cisterns in existence, but 
he had never been able to make up his mind 
whether they were cast or not. With regard 
to the common and everyday use of lead, 
one of the difficulties to the architect was 
to distinguish the quality. He supposed 
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_ the merchant and the builder knew it by the 
- mark in the corner of the sheet, but unless 
they were pretty good judges of material it 
was very difficult to know what they were 
_ dealing with. In pipes, perhaps, more than in 


sheet lead, they came across 


Some Very Bap SPECIMENS. 


He hoped, however, the quality in the material 
was not deteriorating in that respect, as 
the possibilities in leadwork were much 

greater than in the past. — Mr. Troup, in 

- responding to the vote of thanks, said he 
should think the statue in Queen’s Square 
was in cast lead. It was always possible 

_ with such a material to cast the figure in 

parts, and solder them together, and it 

would be easier to join the parts of a lead 
statue than a bronze one. Asa rule they were 
east in exactly the same manner as the bronze. 

With reference to the remarks upon soldered 

joints, he regarded such joints as an oppor- 

tunity of strengthening the article, simply 
because the solder was harder than the lead. 

No doubt there were certain situations where 

_ it was dangerous to solder a joint, on account of 
the strain put upon the metalin contractionand 

_ expansion, but on rain-water heads, for instance, 

_ it usually gave strength. here was another 

~ method of joining lead, and that was lead- 

_ burning, but it was a very difficult process, 
and required a great deal of skill and dexterity 
on the part of the workman. But it was a 

_ very beautiful method when it could be used. 
The real difficulty of lead-burning was in 

_ vertical work, for the workman had to know 

_ exactly when to stop the heat of the blow-pipe 
_ so as to melt the edges together, and yet not 

_ havea little piece of lead drop out so as to leave 
a hole between the two sheets. The difference 
between making lead rain-water heads, instead 
of iron, was that they could cast. the lead in 

ty the flat, and it was 

an A Very SrmpLe Process, 
for with lead cast in that way they could beat 
it up into anything they wanted and solder it 
together. If they followed the old method of 
moulding lead, they would find that it was 


* 


only at the latter end of the last century they | 


got the great working moulding, which really 
looked like some other material. They were 
never cast, but nearly always beaten out on a 
wooden block. To inlay upon lead was an 
old method with ornamental leadwork, was 
very easily accomplished, and was frequently 
used on the roofs of French houses. Then 
_ there was the method of putting tin ornament 
on lead. ‘They covered it with plumbers’ 
soiling, and obliterated the parts to be tinned, 
leaving the soil to keep the tin off the sur- 
-rounding lead. There was another way which, 
_ he believed, was practised at Hatfield House, 
and that was by pasting a piece of brown 
paper in the shape of the groundwork and 
_ cutting out the spaces, exactly as they would 
use a stencil-plate on a wall. Of course the 
paper burnt during the process, but held it 
long enough to keep the tin away from the 
_ lead they did not want to cover. He thought 
_ nearly all lead cisterns were cast, and some of 
them in very high relief. As to the quality 
of lead, the sheet was often much inferior to 
_ the good pig material. Bad lead would. some- 
_ times not cast in a sheet at all, but run into 
holes, and sometimes, when it did cast, it 
_ turned out to be so hard that it could not be 
_ worked. So for casting sheet lead it was 
necessary to use very good material. 
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Tue Yarmouth Town Council has withdrawn 
_ the proposal to spend £70,000 on the erection 
of a new pier on the Jetty site, with pavilion, 
_ swimming baths, shop, and arcades. It is now 
~ proposed to erect a new pier altogether. 

Tue fine old church of Black Torrington, 
Devonshire, is in an extremely bad state—roof 
in danger of falling, walls bulging out, and 
woodwork rotting away from age and damp. 
A committee has been formed for the purpose 
_ of raising £1200 for the restoration, re-roofing, 
and other necessary repairs. ‘The present 
rector has undertaken to restore the chancel 
at his own expense at a cost of £400, provided 
the sum required for the other portion of the 


restoration ean be raised. . 


4" 


circus arena. 


Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The Finance Committee of the 
Town Council have approved of a feuing plan 
prepared by the city architect in connection 
with the property of Dee Village, recently 
acquired by the Town Council. The plan 
shows Milburn Street and Wellington Road 
widened to 50ft., and Dee Village Road to 
40ft., with a row of houses fronting each of 
these streets, and also Crown Street. 


BrrMincHAaM.—Plans have been passed for 


the erection of an entertainment hall, adjoin- 
ing the Assembly Rooms, and it will be 114ft. 
long by 94ft. wide, the floor being sunk below 
Inge Street to the basement level, and so 
arranged that the centre ‘may be used as a 
The stage, 36ft. wide by 26ft. 
high and 16ft. deep, will face Inge Street side, 
and in addition to a spacious promenade run- 
ning completely round the floor, there will be 
a balcony extending along three sides of the 
building, and terminating close to the pro- 
scenium. There will be three entrances in 
Inge Street and another—by means of a base- 
ment corridor running under the Assembly 
Rooms—from Hurst Street. The floor is to 
be so constructed that, if necessary, the circus 
base may be instantaneously lowered and filled 
with water, as is done at the Tower Circus, at 
Blackpool. The building will be of red brick 
and terra-cotta, and the design in keeping 
with the style of the Assembly Rooms; whilst 
the internal decorations and fittings will be of 
elegant character. 
Lloyd, of Birmingham. 


Bourne.—The chancel of Bourne Abbey 
Church has been re-opened. Mr. J. C. Tray- 
len, Stamford, was the architect, The chancel 
was not part of the original building, being a 
solidly ugly utilitarian post Reformation 
addendum. The depressing features have 
been redeemed by the light and beautiful 
painting of the roof, by a thorough interior re- 
novation, by the addition of oak choir stalls 
and carved screen, and handsome furniture. 
The screen is a fine specimen of English oak 
tracery work, and it bears emblems of the four 


evangelists. The builders’ work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, 
Stamford. 


Dunprer.— The public washhouses in 
Guthrie Street, the first of a series of such 
conveniences which the Town Council of 
Dundee propose to erect in various districts of 
the city, were opened recently. The building 
is situated immediately to the north and 
adjoining the public baths in Guthrie Street. 
The entrance is to the west of the door of the 
baths, access being gained to the washhouse 
by means of a sloping corridor. By this 
arrangement the office is situated between 
the entrances to the two departments, so that 
the clerk is able to attend to both at the same 
time. The washhouse is a lofty chamber, 
measuring 57ft. in length and 45ft. in breadth, 
and, like the corridor, is paved with grano- 
lithic. The roof is supported on elegant iron 
couples, and the whole chamber is lighted by 
eight roof lights and a large window in the 
gable facing Horsewater Wynd. Washing is 
carried on in twenty-four stalls, arranged in 
four transverse lines, with a large drying 
chamber between each two rows. ‘The stalls 
are 6ft. long and 5ft. broad, and are separated 
from each other by iron partitions 5ft. 6in. 
high. The designs were prepared by Mr. 
Mackison, the Burgh engineer, and the heating 
arrangements have had the attention of Mr. 
Walter M’Gregor, superintendent of the 
Baths. Mr. Allen acted as clerk of works, 
The cost of the establishment has been £1700, 
and the principal contractors were: Mason, 
David Crichton; joiners, Gove and Cameron ; 
slaters, Ramsay and Reid; plumbers, John 
Crighton and Sons; plaster and granolithic 
work, Reoch and Kilgour; painters, Petrie 
and Greig; iron work, John Jack ; engineers, 
Cooper and Greig; mangles and wringers, 
G. H. Nicholl and Co. 


The architect is Mr. F. W. 
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Exmoutru.—tThe new church of All Saints, 
in the parish of Withycombe Raleigh, Ex- 
mouth, in style is Gothic, and built of lime- 
stone with Bath-stone dressings. It consists 
of chancel, nave, side aisles, transepts, side 
chapel, baptistery, organ loft, clergy and choir 
vestries, and holds seating accommodation for 
700 persons. On each side of the altar are 
inscriptions perpetuating the memory of the 
Perring family. 


Harwicu.—Dovercourt Church has just 
been re-opened, after restoration. The edifice 
is an ancient building of brick and rubble of 
the twelfth century. The architects for the 
restoration were Messrs. J. E. K. and J. P. 
Cutts. During the progress of the work 
several old and interesting architectural 
features have been brought to light. In the 
chancel it was found that the windows had 
at some period been altered in shape and 
design. ‘I'wo small windows, east of the old 
chancel-screen, have been opened, having been 
only roughly filled in at the beginning of the 
present century. Whether these windows are 
leper windows, confessionals, or openings from 
which the Sanctus bell was rung, is still an 
undecided point witharcheologists. Just west 
of the chancel arch is another peculiar low 
window, which also was blocked up about 1811, 
and has now been re-opened. ,This may very 
possibly have had something to do with the 
rood which stood above it. Close to this 
window there is a piscina, pointing to the 
fact that there was an altar outside the screen 
as well as the onein the chancel. Immediately 
opposite, in the north wall, are the old stone 
steps leading to the rood-loft; and further 
down the church, one on either side, are the 
stone quoins of two Norman windows. ‘There 
isan oak “poorman’s box,” bearing the date 
1569, with two locks and two keys. With regard 
to the extent of the renovation, the roof has 
been re-tiled, and the stone gable and cross 
at the east end renewed. The ceiling has 
been removed, and the old oak timbers of the 
roof uncovered. A false wall of lath and 
plaster, which ran the whole length of the 
church, from east to west on both sides of 
the interior, has been removed. Three new 
windows have been opened up and filled with 
stained glass. The old stone steps leading 
up in the thickness of the wall to the rood- 
screen have been revealed, and the stone 
quoins of the windows have been restored. 
The porch has been re-roofed and also the 
vestry, and the only thing that now remains 
to be done is the refacing of the old tower. 


Hontnenam.—The Church of . Honingham 
has undergone very complete restoration, the 
work having been carried out by the Hon. 
A. E. Fellowes, M.P., as a memorial of the 
Jubilee of the Queen, In the chancel a new 
oak roof of pretty design has been placed, the 
reredos has been heightened, and a new da’s 
has been erected, while the walls have been 
coloured. In the nave the roof and walls have 
been coloured, and round the latter a dark 
dado has been painted. The whole church has 
been refloored, tiles being placed in the pas- 
sages and wood blocks elsewhere. The old- 
fashioned deal seats have been replaced by 
open oak benches, but a few of the old bench- 
ends have been retained. The steps of the 
pulpit have been remodelled, and a new heat- 
ing apparatus has been supplied. The walls 
of the tower have been thoroughly repaired, 
and the lower portion of the structure has 
been converted into a choir vestry, while above 
an oak floor has been placed for the ringers. 
The porch, too, has been repaired, and the 
stonework and roof of the vestry have received 
attention. A new organ has been erected by 
Messrs. Norman and Beard, of Norwich. ‘The 
restoration work has been carried out by Mr. 
Chapman, of Hanworth, under the direction of 
Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect, of Norwich. 


Issrocx.—The Church of St. Denys, Ibstock, 
has been reopened after restoration of the 
chancel. The improvements effected are com- 
plementary to the restoration of the nave and 
wings undertaken and accomplished a few 
years ago. “The alterations to the chancel 
include a new roof, floor, and eastern window ; 
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four old windows that had been bricked up for 
250 years have been opened out and renovated, 
and two leper windows have been restored. 
An organ chamber and a new vestry have been 
built, and the whole of the outside of the 
chancel has been re-pointed. Amongst other im- 
provements are new choir stalls and altar rails. 
Mr. T. A. Wileman, Ibstock, was the builder. 


Liverpoou.—A public hall is to be erected 
on a site in West Derby Road just beyond 
Emmanuel Church. The hall is to be hand- 
somely decorated in Lombardic style. The 
material will be red brick, with terracotta 
dressings. The hall is to accommodate 6000 
persons in the body, with 1000 on the stage. 
There will be ample means of egress— 
sufficient, in fact, to empty the huge building 
of its 7000 occupants in three or four minutes. 
There is to be an arcade and _ thirty-six 
business shops along the frontages. The 
galleries of the great hall are to run over the 
shops, and separated from the premises below 
by a fireproof construction. . Committee- 
rooms, ante-rooms, and all needful accessories 
will, of course, be provided. If the present 
plan is carried out in its entirety, there is to 
be also a smaller hall, capable of seating 700 
or 800 people, in the basement, underneath the 
stage of the great hall. The roof of the small 
hall will be of fireproof and sound-proof con- 
struction, so that two entertainments may 
proceed simultaneously without inconvenience. 
The hall and shops are estimated to cost 
£60,000. Mr. W. Parslow, Grecian Chambers, 


Dale Street, is the architect. 


MettHam.—The new town hall has just 
been opened. The walls are of rock-faced 
stone, with ashlar facings, and the style is 
semi-Gothic, in harmony with the opposite 
building—the Carlile Institute. The interior 
of the hall contains a large council-room, com- 
mittee-room, ante-room, lavatories, collector’s 
room, clerk’s office, surveyor’s room, four 
store-rooms, central hall, vestibule, and room 
for the heating apparatus. The decoration of 
the interior has been carried out by Mr. J. H. 
Stuttard, of Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 
The council-room is, of course, the principal 
part of the building. The ceiling is of bold 
plaster enrichments, decorated in harmonious 
colours, and relieved in gold. The walls and 
frieze are of Tynecastle tapestry, with base 
border picked out in delicate tints of blue, 
red, and citron. The woodwork is decorated 
in enamel, edged with gold. The committee- 
room ceiling and cornices are in dead colours 
with stencil frieze, specially designed by Mr. 
Silber, of London. The walls are of imitation 
cheviot cloth, with dark brown Lincrusta 
Walton dado. The woodwork is of knotted 
oak with ebonised moulding. The rest of the 
contractors are Messrs. J. Moorhouse and 
Sons, masons; Mr. J. M. Moorhouse, joiner ; 
Mr. J. W. Kaye, plumber: Mr. J. Kilburn, 
ironwork ; Mr. 8. Wilkinson, for concrete; Mr. 
J. Hinchliff, outside painting—all of Meltham ; 
Mr. W. E. Jowett, slater and plasterer; and 
Messrs, Calvert and Co., heating apparatus— 
both of Huddersfield. The architect of the 
building is Mr. Wm. Carter, the Clerk to the 
Council. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LymE.—A new institute 
has been erected at Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
It is a building of red brick, with stone dress- 
ings, the design being late Gothic. There is 
a low tower over the main entrance, and the 
principal windows are filled with leaded lights. 
‘The large hall or church-room is 63ft. by 28ft. 
and 25ft. high to the principals. It is fitted with 
platform and moveable seats, and will also be 
used as a gymnasium. On the other side of 
the main corridor are a class-room 30ft. by 
21ft., a reading-room 16ft. by 22ft: and a 
billiard-room 30ft. by 22ft. When required, 
these three rooms can be used together, being 
separated by sliding partitions. A smoke- 
room is situated upstairs, and a kitchen, heat- 
ing chamber and lavatory accommodation are 
also provided. Messrs. R. Scrivener and Sons, 
of Hanley, have been the architects; and Mr. 
S. Wilton, jun., of Newcastle, the builder; Mr. E. 
Peake, of Fenton, putting in the heating appa- 
ratus. The total cost has been nearly £3000. 


PaisuEy.—Plans of the new Eye Infirmary 
have been passed. - The infirmary, which will 
be erected on a site on the Mansion House 
Road, Greenlaw, will be two storeys high, the 
kitchen, heating apparatus, &c., being accom- 
modated in the basement. The ground floor 
will consist of waiting, doctors’, and dark 
rooms, a dispensary, with separate entrance 
and retiring doors for outside patients, together. 
with a male dormitory, dayroom, and bath- 
room. Provision is made on the upper floor 
for the female dormitory, dayroom, and bath- 
room, and two private wards, in addition to 
matron’s, servants’, and other:rooms. In con- 
nection with each of the wards a verandah 
will be formed, in order to permit of patients 
having easy access to the fresh air. 


PortsmoutTH.—A new wing has been added 
to the Royal Sailors’ Home. The new building 
has an area of 130ft. by 50ft., with frontages 
to Queen Street of 32ft. and to Hanover Street 
of 130ft. In the basement is the bowling 
alley. It contains three alleys, and is 80ft. 
long by 20ft., with a maple bowling floor. 
There is also a large bicycle store in the base- 
ment. All the rooms in the new wing are 
lined from floor to ceiling with glazed bricks, 
the dadoes being light grey and the walls 
above being cream colour. On the street level 
is the ground floor, containing a well-lighted 
and ventilated reading-room 387ft. by 26ft., 
with a floor of oak blocks. The old kitchen 
has been absorbed in the new, which now 
measures 32ft. by 24ft. The dining and 
sleeping apartments of the male servants of 
the establishment are also on the ground floor. 
On the first, second, and third floors are 160 
new cabins with lavatories on each floor. The 
cabin framing is varnished, and each cabin 
floor is covered with linoleum, and every pre- 
caution has been taken to cleanliness; the 
dormitories are well lighted and great atten- 
tion has been paid to the ventilation and to 
the supply of fire escapes. The architect is 
Mr. H. C. Vernon-Inkpen. The builder was 
Mr. John Croad; and the clerk of works, Mr. 
A.J. Lewis. 


SHEFFIELD.—A new Wesleyan Chapel has 
been erected in Dearne Street, Brightside 
Village. The foundation-stones of the chapel 
were laid in March last year, and the building 
has cost about £2255. The edifice has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. W. J, Hale. 
Stone is the material used. The contractors 
were Messrs. Powell and Son, and the heating 
apparatus was laid down by Messrs. W. Trus- 
well and Sons. 


Swinpon.—A new theatre has been opened 
at Swindon. In arranging the seats a gradient 
has been supplied, which gives everyone a 
view of the stage, and the acoustic properties 
appear to be equally satisfactory. The upper 
circle accommodation is particularly good in 
this respect, and, in addition, there is a com- 
modious promenade. 'The theatre, :which is to 
be called the Queen’s, is well situated, with the 
principal elevations fronting Clarence Street 
and Groundwell Road. It has been erected 
from designs prepared by Messrs. R: Milverton 
Drake and Pizey, architects, Bristol, who have 
adopted the free Renaissance style, which will 
add to the architectural attractions of Swin- 
don, the materials used being red brick with 
freestone and Reading rubber facings. The 
interior is of a pleasing design in\ Italian 
Renaissance. The large saucer ceiling over 
the grand circle is 40ft. in diameter, con- 
structed in steel, and richly plastered, with a 
Stott’s sunburner in the centre. The pro- 
scenium opening, boxes, circle front, and other 
decorative works are all in harmony with the 
ceiling and in accordance with the architects’ 
designs, treated in cream and gold, with gold 
and old gold and blue hangings to boxes and 
upholstery of seats. The building, which will 
accommodate about 1600, is 110ft. by 90ft. 
wide. Ample ventilation is supplied, and a 
water curtain is also provided to shut off the 
stage from the auditorium in the event of 
fire. The contractor was Mr. Charles Williams, 
of New Swindon. The lighting and fire appli- 
ances have been supplied and fitted by Mr. 
A. 8, Scull. == 


Under Discussion. — 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the usual monthly meeting, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. 'T. Conner, in the chair, Mr. J, A. 
Williamson, as delegate from the Edinburgh 
Architectural Society, gave his lecture on “The 
Wren School,’ which we described last week, - 


ABERDEEN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


The annual meeting of the Aberdeen Society 
of Architects was held on the 1st inst., when 
the following office bearers were elected :— 
President, Mr. James Souttar; vice-president, 
Mr. Arthur Clyne; hon. secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. John Rust ; members of council, 
Mr. Wm. Kelly, Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
Mr. A. H. L. Mackinnon, Mr. George Watt, 
and Mr. R. G. Wilson. : 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The Edinburgh Architectural Society met 
on the 2nd inst.—the president, Mr. W. 
Nicholson Cumming, in the chair — when 
Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, representing the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, de- 
livered a lecture on “ Steam-heating.” 
lecturer adopted the plan of discussing the 
solution of an actual problem before his 
audience, illustrating the subject by sketches 


and a working model, showing a combined 


method of steam-heating and domestic hot 
water supply. 


THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Cecil Orr, lecturing before the Architec- 
tural Society of Ireland on “'The History of | 


from natural objects, and the rise of Greek 
Architecture from Egyptian and Assyrian — 
work. He pointed out that Roman Architec- 
ture was a development of Greek work, united 
to the Architecture which they had got from 
the Etruscans.. He next showed how Constan- 
tine the Great-had transplanted the Roman 
arts to Constantinople, his new capital, where 
they became united with the Eastern work of 
the Sassanians and Pheenicians. Here Mr. 
Orr broke off his treatment of European work, 
with the remark that the native work of Ireland 
was derived not from the Byzantine School, 
but from the common origin with the 
Pheenicians through Carthage. He then dealt 
at some length with Moorish Architecture. 


NOTABLE BUILDINGS IN FRANCE. 
Lecturing on “Some Notable Buildings in 


The 


Architecture,” first showed the origin of design 


* 
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France,” at the Carpenters’ Hall, London 7 


Wall, Professor T. Roger Smith selected most 
of his subjects from the North of France, 


showing lantern views of examples of cathe- ~ 


dral and other buildings at Caen, Rouen, Mont 
St. Michel, Amiens, Bourges, Rheims, Paris, 
&e. Referring to the church of St, Owen, at 
Rouen, he said it was the most beautiful and 
most perfect in the whole of France, having a 
wonderful effect in height, and an interior of 
very lofty proportions. 'The lecturer wound up 
with a peep at Paris. 
Dame, he said on the front door the ironwork 


on the woodwork was so skilfully hammered — 


that the man who did it was thought to have 
been possessed by the devil, and was executed. 


Referring to Notre 


The prison of the Conciergerie, where Marie — 


Antoinette was imprisoned; the Tuileries, the _ 
old and the new Hotel de Ville, the Madeline, — 


the Opera House, and other notable Parisian — 


buildings were afterwards depicted. 


“FURNITURE: PAST AND PRESENT.” 


At the fourth meeting of the session of the ~ 
Auctioneers’ Institute, held-in the Lecture 
Hall, Chancery Lane, London, Mr. W. Roland” 


Peck, of Messrs. Hampton and Sons, London, — 


read a paper upon “Furniture: Past and 
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Present.” The president, Mr. James F, Field, 
presided. Mr. Peck dealt mainly with the 
furniture of the past, but probably his most 
interesting remarks had regard to the furniture 
of the present. Inthe rooms of every cultured 
man of to-day they could trace the influence 
of William Morris’s Art thories. William 
Morris understood the vital importance of 
encouraging true artistic ideals among the 
people, and asa result the middle and upper 
classes had been impregnated with a revived 
taste for Medieval Art. His work has been 
useful in the encouragement of craftsmanship, 
and it has also been of great value in counter- 
acting some of the absurdities that were 
evolved from the growth of the pseudo- 
esthetic movement of twenty years ago. This, 
he said, was an age of revivals. . Strictly 
speaking, the nineteenth century had no style 
of its own. It was somewhat remarkable, 
when they considered the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the Victorian Era, that it had pro- 
duced nothing really original in furniture 
(with the possible exception of a few pieces 
by Morris) which our successors would care to 
remember. The ugly pedestal sideboards and 
wardrobes, horse-hair couches, and uncomfort- 
able stuffed-backed dining-room chairs re- 
mained in the older houses to remind them of 
the revolt againt the graceful lines, delicate 
‘earving, and lovely colouring of Chippendale 
and his school—a revolt brought about by the 
depressing influence of the Georges. They 
were now repeating the fine examples of the 
eighteenth century, and he looked forward 
with sanguine anticipation to the twentieth 
century for a style and fashion which would 
show Britain not only great. in wealth but 
great in Art. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


At a meeting of the Manchester Society 
of Architects last week, at the Standard 
Chambers, King Street—Mr. John Ely in the 
chair—Mr. J. H. Reynolds, director and 
secretary of the Manchester Municipal 
Technical School, read a paper on “ Technical 
School. Buildings.’ He said that in the 
construction of the Manchester Corporation 
Technical School in Sackville Street, advan- 
tage had been taken as far as possible of the 
experience gained in the erection of similar 
buildings elsewhere, and that in consequence 
there were many matters of professional and 
technical interest connected with it. It was, 
however, to be borne in mind that schools 
differed so much in aim, resources, scope, site, 
and other circumstances that one rarely found 
the methods adopted in one place just those 
best suited to the conditions and requirements 
of another. As an illustration of this he 
pointed to the absolute necessity of providing 
for the greatest possible amount of light in 
buildings situated in a city like Man- 
chester, which, by reason of the narrow 
streets and the pall of smoke which overhangs 
it, enjoys but little of the blessed ight of the 
sun. The question of fenestration assumed 

_ vital importance under such conditions, and 
virtually determined the style of Architec- 
ture, or at any rate limited the range of choice. 
From this point of view the Gothic style, as 
exemplified in the Town Hall or in the Owens 
\ College, was to be condemned. So'too was a 
style of Architecture which required for its 
best effects heavy projections and consequent 
deep and widely extended shadows, or, again, 
a style which demanded small windows forthe 
_ sake of gaining picturesque or quaint results. 
He knew that architects delighted in the sense 
of repose which was derived from large blank 
_ wall space as a relief from window openings 
and other distracting features of the elevation 
- of a building, but that it was possible to make 
_ a satisfactory compromise between the demand 
for light and architectural conventions was 
_ seen in the fine building of the Williams 
_ Deacon and Manchester and Salford Bank in 
~ Mosley Street, and in the warehouse recently 
~ erected by the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Com- 
» pany in Oxford Street. It might be granted, 
nay required, that we should make our public 
Bixaldings characteristic, beautiful, and impres- 
sive to the eye of the passer-by, but these 
things should be attainable without any 
sacrifice of utility. 
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Enquiry Department. 


FRAMING OF CHURCH ROOFS. 
To the Editor of Tur BuripErRs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—May I ask, through your pages, 
to be enlightened upon one or two points in 
connéction with the framing of church roofs 
in oak? In framing heavy timbers, say, 30in. 
by 16in., 16in. by 6in., 7in. by 7in., 8in. by 6in., 
&e., are tenons and pins absolutely necessary ? 
Can, or cannot the same result be gained by 
the use of 4in. coach-screws, omitting all tenons 
and pins? I lately had, as clerk of works, to 
superintend the reconstruction of a fine old 
church (nave) roof, the details and specification 
for which provided for just so many 4in. coach- 
screws for uniting the timbers, no tenons, or 
pins, or bolts, being considered necessary.— 
Obediently yours, Sid Dd Sf OU Bl Be 

The objection to the use of coach-screws, or 
of any iron fastenings, in oak roofs is that the 
gallic acid in the oak will attack and destroy 
the iron. If the screws be galvanised this 
objection ceases, and only the sentimental one 
remains that the use of tenons and pins was 
customary in ancient times, before the days of 
coach screws, and that it is consequently 
thought by many to be vandalism to use any- 
thing else. 


WORKING DEEP LEVELS. 
To the Editor of THu BuILpDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—‘‘Levellor’s ” difficulty can be got over 
by using negative reduced levels, i.e., below 
datum instead of above. His book then reads: 


BSc hose TS, | Rise. | Fall. |R.Levls 
2:93 | 2:00 |Bt. For. 

8°56 | | 5°63 |—3°63 

6°75. | 1°81 | — 1:82 

10°01 | | | 3°26 |—5:08 

| 10°99 | 0-98 |—6:06 


—Yours truly, G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 


Sir,—If I understand “Levellor’s” sketch of 
level book correctly, I take the 2:00 in R. Levels 
column to be 2°00 above datum. If so, work 
the levels out in the ordinary way as he has 
done, but in reducing the levels, first deduct 
the 2:00 above datum from the full 5°63, and 


LEAD GUTTERS. 
To the Editor of 'THe BurtpEers’ JouRNAL. 
Dear Sr1r,—Will you kindly inform me 
what are the operations followed in bossing 


up the lead to form an outlet from a parapet 
gutter, and what is the size of lead required ? 


The lead is 6lb., and is to turn up the wall 
6in. The accompanying is a plan, &c., of the 
gutter and outlet.—Yours faithfully, 

“ BUILDER.” 


A wood mandrel of suitable size will be 
required, and the sheet of lead will be dressed 
around it with a round-nosed mallet and 
dressers, the metal being carefully drawn 
away from the edges to the required position. 
The outlet should be formed before the sheet 
is bent into shape for gutter and flashing, 
The size of the sheet required will depend 
very much upon the skill of the workman, 
probably an extra width of 3in. on the roof 
side and 8in. on the parapet side, plus the 
flashing or “turn-up ” for a length of 12in. or 
14in. on each side of proposed outlet will be 
found sufficient. The width required at A B, 
worked to the dimensions figured on your 
sketch, will be extra 8in., flashing 7in., gutter 
15in., lear 9in., extra 3in.—total 42in. 


WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 

To the Editor of Tun BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir,—I should be much obliged -if 
you could inform me of any way by which I 
could obtain the loan of works on Architecture 
and building, for, not being a member of the 
R.1.B.A. or any Architectural Society, I cannot 
obtain access to their lending libraries. Is 
there any library which specially caters for 
those desirous of increasing their architectural 
knowledge ?—Yours truly, W.W.HS. 


We believe that Mr. Howgate, of 70, Gower 


Street, W.C., has organised a lending library. 


B.S. 1B a Rise. Fall. 
2°93 
8°56 5°63 
6°75 1°81 
10°01 3°26 
10°99 0°98 
2°93 10°99 181 9°87 
2°93 1°81 
8°06 8:06 


treat the rise as a fall and the fall as a rise, 
being below the datum. 

If I were taking levels, say, below the 
Ordnance, I would make a datum sufficiently 
low enough to plot in the usual manner.— 
Yours faithfully, ChJ.-B; 


SCHOOL BUILDING. 

To the Editor of 'THr BuiipEers’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Srr,—I should feel obliged if you 
could give me information as to whether there 
are any books on school building, giving a 
good specification of the work required for 
same.—Your very truly, A. H. W. 

The regulations of the Education Depart- 
ment respecting school buildings are to be 
obtained from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C., for 4d., 
post free; and combined with a study of 
SPECIFICATION, issued from these offices (2s. 6d. 
quarterly), contain all the necessary informa- 
tion. Published plans, such as often appear 
in this and other technical journals, can also 
be consulted with advantage. 


R. Levls. | Bt. For. | Remarks, 


| 2°00 Above datum 
| 363 Below _,, 
1-82 » » 
5°08 >> »” 
6:06 ‘w fy co Ronee eB OG 
Above ,, ae, Pee ee OU 
Difference .., ... 8°06 


of architectural works, while members of the 
A.A. and of the R.I.B.A. can also obtain works 
on loan from the libraries of these bodies. 
Good books, however, are always worth buying, 
and leading architectural bodies are worth 
joining, apart from the advantages which 
their libraries offer. 


PLANNING OF SKITTLE ALLEYS. 
To the Editor of THe BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Srr,—A plan of a skittle alley appears in the 
design for the Leicester Constitutional Club, 
published in the Building News for December 


29th, 1893.— Yours truly, 
G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 


Tue Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. John, 
Savannah, together with the bishop’s residence 
adjacent, has been practically destroyed by 
fire. The damage is estimated ‘at a quarter of 
a million dollars. The cathedral was the 
largest. and most costly Roman cathedral in 
the South, 
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Trade and Craft. 
MILNE’S ANTI-DOWN DRAUGHT CHIMNEY TOP. 

* A certain cure for a smoky chimney ” must 
indeed come as a boon and a blessing to men. 
Ever since the days when the use of chimneys 
first superseded the more primitive method of 
getting rid of smoke by means of a hole in the 
roof, man’s quest after the ‘certain cure,” 
which Mr. E, P. Milne, of 101, Melody Road, 
Wandsworth Common, §8.W., now announces, 
has never ceased. Certainly the anti-draught 
chimney top in question has many merits to 
recommend it. Its action being syphonic, the 
main flue is not affected by any atmospheric 
depression, and the up-draught is very consider- 


ably increased. ‘The arrangement of the top 
has been very carefully considered artistically, 
and also. with regard to the arrangement ot 
the interior, so as to allow of its being easily 
cleaned by the chimney sweep. Painted terra- 
cotta colour, Milne’s chimney top harmonises 
well with a brick or stone building, where tie 
usual metal cowl would be an eyesore. ‘The 
system has been tried under almost every con- 
dition of down draught with unvarying success. 


W. DUNCAN TUCKER. 

Horticultural accessories of various descrip- 
tions often come within the purview of the 
architect. An improved portable wall fruit 
tree coping for sheltering the buds and 
blossoms of wall trees from frosts, which has 
been put on the market by Mr. W. Duncan 
Tucker, F.R.H.S., of Lawrence Road, Totten- 
ham, should rank high among the protectors 
of the kind. It fulfils its purpose admirably. 
It is a simple structure of portable glazed 
sashes and iron brackets, the latter being 
fastened to the wall by bolts. The glazed 
lights are 6ft. 7in. in length, and slide in grooves 
in the iron brackets, being firmly held in place 
by wedges. The lights can be removed in a few 
moments, an advantage during a shower of rain, 
Some neat designs for conservatories are given 
in Mr. Tucker’s catalogue, and.in each case 
they are constructed in harmony with the style 
of architecture of the building which they 
adjoin. Among other designs illustrated are a 
three-quarter span range, erected at Bromley, 
a span-roofed greenhouse with the latest 
improvements, and a conservatory of striking 
design, with lantern and transept roof and with 
the transoms ornamented by the introduction 
of lead light, glazed with cathedral tinted 
glass. Mr. Tucker is up-to-date with horti- 
cultural requisites of every kind. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BARKING.—For erecting shops at Barking. Mr. F.§8. 
Hammond, architect :— 
Lark and Son ... £5,096 | Johnson v, £4,992 
Shurmur 5,015 | Gibb 4,400 


BURNLEY.—For the construction of sewer, for the Rural 
District Council. Mr. 8. Edmondson, District Surveyor, 18, 


_ Nicholas-street, Burnley :— 


Smith & Boocock £2,414 11 2 | Thos.'Horrocks... £1,718 6 8 


E. Cheetham 1,957 0 0} Edmund Heap .. 1,66015 0 
J.& G. Duxbury 1,841 13 3] Joseph Wadge 1,642 1 9 
Emanuel Riley... 1,828 3 4] Metcalfe & Dins- 

T. Dent &Sons... 1,821 16 9 ee AsbB] eared 


dale _... ; 
G. Read & Son... 1,808 11 4]/J. & J. Lee 2 VAL{SaT 9 
H.Fotherby & Son 1,804 0 9|J. & M. Hawley, 
Smith Bros. 1,747. 6 3 Colne* By, a SBO 
* Accepted. 
HENDON.—For the construction of artificial filter, pump- 


4 0 


chamber, concrete carriers, etc., at the Sewage Outfall 
Works, for the Urban District Council of Hendon. \ Mr, 8. 
Slater Grimley, engineer :— 
Above 
schedule for 
extras. 
Per cent. 
M.S. Kitteringham ; 20 £1,535 16 3 
C. Ford : ah 25 1,521 18 0 
Allen Bros. 5 15 1,355 19 4 
R. Ballard, Ltd., Child’s 
Hill, N.W.*d 10 1,241 14 10 
T. Adams iis 20 1,812 0 8 
H. Lee at the schedule 1,318 17 7 


* Accepted. 

KIRKCALDY (N.B.).—For the erection of six shops and 
fifteen houses, High-street, for the Whitehouse Estates 
Company. Mr. Robt. Little, architect, 4, St. Brycedale- 
avenue, Kirkcaldy :— 


Masonry.—Geo, Smith and Son £4,150 0 0 
Joinery.—Thos. Scott and Co. . 2576.00 
Plumbing.—Jas. Johnston ... 985 12 6 
Slating.—Currie and Cant iy 148 2 0 
Plostering.—Wm. Ure 516 18 0 


Tronwork.—Barnet & Morton s 633 6 6 


£9,009 19 
LONDON.—For electric hght wiring of the Abbey Man- 
sions, North Block, Victoria-street, S.W. Mr. Morgan 
Williams, consulting engineer, 39, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Mr. Charles J. C. Pawley, architect, 66, Victoria-st., S.W.:— 
Estimated total for tenders No, 1 and No, 2, with 
branch wiring for 610, 3/22 S.W.G. points. 


Electrical and Laing, Wharton, 
General Engi- & Down ‘£991 9 0 
neering Co. £1,656 0 0} Warburg, Dymond, 

Hill, Gifkins, and and Co, . .. 968 0 0 
Co. . 1,342 14 0] Belshaw and Co. 909 15 0 

H. M. Leaf 1,147 10 0] C. Heming- 

Drake & Gorham 1,095 0 0 way* 838 12 0 


Townsend, Tamp- 

lin, & Makovski 1,046 2 6 

LONDON.—For alterations and additions at Albany- 
street Police Station, for the Receiver for the Metropolitan 
Police District. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, architect. Quantities 


* Accepted. 


by Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 
£6,459 
6,350 


Chessum and Sons 
Holloway Bros. 
Willmott and Sons 
Sidney Hart 
Grover and Sons ... 
T. Parker . 5,836 
Lawrance and Son 5 
LONDON .—For the er 
station, for the London County Council:— 
Marchant & Hirst £6,195 0 0| Stimpson and Co.... £5,170 0 
JN. Try... 5,337 10 11 | C.F. Kearley ... 4,895 0 
LONDON —For the enlargement of the Hampstead fire 
station, for the London County Council :— 
R. A. Yerbury & W. Whiteley 


Scrivener and Co. 
Higgsand Hill .. 
Perry and Co. : 
J.O. Richardson .. 
Lathey Bros. 
Lascelles and Co. 


. £4,086 11 7 


Sons .. £5,243 0 0] F. Gough & Co... 4,854 0 0 
J.N. Try 5,109 10 7 


LON DON.—For the reconstruction of the Holborn branch 

of the Fleet sewer between Gray’s Inn-road and South- 
ampton-street, for the London County Council ;— 
J. H. Neave £14,464 4 3} JI. Dickson... ,. £13,245 8 
T. Adams . 18,762 4 9|J.Mowlem &Co. 10,688 10 2 
Pedretteand Co. 13,311 16 8| E. Tles.. .. 10,895 15 0 
F. A. Jackson & C. W. Killing- 

Son, Limited... 13,299 5 9 back and Co.* 

* Accepted. 

LONDON .—For the erection of a block of school buildings 

at Goodall-road, Leyton, E., for the Leyton School Board 


9,978. 18 5 


Mr. William Jacques. Architect to the Board, Quantities 
by Messrs. R. L. Curtis and Sons :— 

J. Catley e 323,995 | Reed and Son ... £20,217 
Perryand Co, ... “... 160 | G. Sharpe ¥ 19,967 
S.J. Scott’ ....... 21,531 | Gregar and Son... 19,283 
Stimpson and Co. 20.967 | F. J. Coxhead* ... 18,996 
Kirk and Randall 20,830 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. 


MACCLESFIELD. — For the execution of sewerage 


works, Poynton, for the Rural District Council. Mr. J. 
Thorpe, surveyor, 19, King Edward-street, Macclesfield. 
Quantities by surveyor: 

T. and W. Meadows ... £ A. Taylor... £4,475 
W. Underwood & Bros. 5,113] J. Randall benny 24 G3 
A. Kellett ny ee 4,782 | F. Barke, Stoke-on- 

M. Hall and Sons 4,761 Trent *)....- ie 4,076 
J. Slinger and Sons 4,599 | * Accepted. 


PRESTON.—For erecting a new school, and for extensions 
to present buildings, Royal Cross School. Messrs. Sames 
and Green, architects, 65, Northgate, Blackburn :— 

M. Shorrock . ... £8,570 | J. Christian, Preston* £3,450 
* Accepted. 

RUSHDEN .—For conversion of premises into shops and 
offices, for Mr. E. Claridge, Rushden. Messrs. Mosley and 
Anderson, architects and surveyors, Goodyear-chambers, 


Northampton and Finedon. Quantities by the architects :— 


R. Cosford ... £415 0| R. Marriott... ... £855 10 
Whittington & Tomlin 379 0} H.Sparrow... .. ... 355 0 
J. Willmott, jun. . 875 0| Hacksley Bros., Well- 

T. Willmott .. a. 870 0] ingberough* .. ... 350 0 
T. Swindall .. . 3866 10 * Accepted. 


RUSHDEN (Northants),—For the erection of a villa resi- 
dence, Kimbolton-road, for Miss K. Smith. Mr. H. Adnitt, 
architect and suryeyor, High-street, Rushden, Quantities 
by the architect :— 

R. Marriott, jun. (accepted on a schedule) v. £650 

RUSHDEN (Northants).—Accepted for the erection of a 
shoe factory in Glassbrook-road, for Mr. W. Hewitt. Mr. 
H. Adnitt, architect and surveyor, High-street, Rushden. 
Quantities by the architect :— 

T. Willmott, jun. ... a Ry .. £877 10s. 

RUSHDEN (Northants),—For the erectien of a villa 
residence, Pightles-terrace, for Mr. H. Bull. Mr. H. Adnitt, 
architect and surveyor, High-street, Rushdem. Quantities 
by the architect :— 

T. Willmott, jun, (accepted on a. schedule) — ... £1,899 


_RUSHDEN (Northants).—Accepted for the erect , of a 
villa residence in Park-road, for Mr. F. Corby. is oa 3 oe 
Adnitt, architect, High-street, Rushden. Quantities by the 
architect :— 

Robt. Marriott, Rushden ee “3 Was er ey 

ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of villa, Aetna-roaa, for 
Mrs. MacLarty. Mr. Percival C. Blow, architect, 7, London- 
road, St. Albans :— 
J.and W. Savage ... 
E. Dunham Ranta he oe 

* Accepted, subject to slight modification. 

SEVENOAKS.—For erecting a Drill Hall, outbuildings, 
lavatories, drainage, and cottage, for the ‘‘G”’ company, Ist 
Vol. Batt. R.W. Kent Regiment. Mr. Thos. Potter, archi- 
tect, 47, London-road, Sevenoaks :— 


ae £500 | Bushell* igi ag es ae 
468 


Hall. Cottage. Total. 
Thomas and Edge... £1,529 0 0 £463 0 0 £1,992 
Law By ni .. 1,469 14 7 882 7-11 1,852 
Jones 1,326.2. 1 423 6 10 1,749 
Irwin ... 1,280 0 0 433 0 0 1,713 
Hodges.. 1,275.19 0 380 15 0 1,650 
Wiltshire 1,250 0 0 375 0 0 1,625 
Bevan ... 1,223. 0. 0 358 0 0 1,581 
Barnes .., 1,170 0 0 346 0 0 1,516 
Thomas 1,188 11 4 360 2.0 1,498 


O STAINED GLASS WORKERS or TILE 

PAINTERS.—For SALE, a GAS. KILN, 6ft. 9in. 

by 5ft. Gin., complete, with 5ft. by 3ft. carriage. Bunsen 

Burners. Must be removed. View by appointment.— 
Wess and Company, 68 and 70, Lant-street, S.E. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD. N.B. 


“EMPRESS” 


SMOKE 
CURE. 


The ‘‘Empress’’ Smoke 
Cure has held its ground 
with constantly increasing 
sales for many years, and is 
now widely recognised as 
the best chimney pot. 


Full Particulars of Sizes, 
Prices, &c., on application to 
the Makers— 


EWART & SON, 


346, Euston Road, 


LONDON N.W. 
ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


YELLOW. PITCH PINE 
Per 100 Blocks - —— z 
out of sizes. At Wharf. apdsae IV ye At Whar 
172 x3x3 12° 3 eZ 16 6 
W7zX3x2 8 9 7 11 11 8 
172x3x1k 6 9 6 0 9 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 


13x43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 
1 x43 (Cy, «| 42/6 33 21/= oe 
Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C - 


Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


; 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


ONE is inclined to believe 
that since the term * Dork- 
ing Fowl” has so readily 


The Dorking 
**Foul.’”’ 


spread from the domain of Zoology, and 


grown familiar to the publie lip, so will the 
term Dorking Competition one day escape the 


bounds of architectural history to find just 


such another popular notoriety as “ French 
leave,” and serve as a cant phrase to designate 
a match, a contest, or a trial of skill which is 
no reality at all, but a humbug and a sham. 
In Architecture, however, Dorking Competi- 
tion will always find a more exact interpreta- 
tion than that granted it by the public, very 
much in the same way as “ Dorking Fowl,” 
which has a precise and definite meaning to 
the naturalist and poultry fancier, is in 
general used merely to indicate a fowl more 
largely imbued than ordinary with the air of 
fuddled dignity which characterises the bird. 
On referring to the books, one learns that a 
Dorking fowl is ‘one of a breed of large- 
bodied domestic fowls, having five toes, or 
the hind toe double. ‘There are several 
strains, as the white, grey, and silver-qrey. 
They are esteemed for the table.” Upon this 
model, and in absence of any authority, one 
has yentured a definition of Dorking Com- 
petition as follows: “ One of a large breed of 
foul public competitions, having only five or 
six designs submitted to the assessor, and the 
face of the committee double. There are 
several degrees, as the almost white, the dis- 
tinctly shady, and the downright dirty. 
They are esteemed for copy.” The late 
Dorking Workhouse: Infirmary competition, 
which has provoked one to the above remarks, 
has duly brought its crop of protests; and a 
crop that is more than warranted by the facts. 
But a protest is the plaint of the underling ; 
the protest of the strong is by way of threat. 
One is puzzled to conceive in what sort of 
regard the public hold the status of the Pro- 
fession when, twenty times in a year, a 
half-dozen of rural shopkeepers joimed in 
committee can reduce it to a state of protest. 
One conceives that such.a ludicrous dispro- 
portion exists nowhere in the scheme of 
Nature ; it has been left for civilization and 
architects to produce the monstrosity. In 
the present case, it would seem strange if the 
competitors in combination could not find 
some redress at law, if they chose to bestir 
themselves. The story is immense, even in 
the annals of “competitions.” The conditions 
stated that a professional assessor would 
be appointed ; and that this explicit statement 
was a strong indueement to competition is 
established by the fact that, in spite of the 
special and technical nature of the subject, no 
less than 39 sets of designs were submitted. 
A fterthedrawing’s had ben senti),there came 
the ominous pause: The Guardians must have 
heen exercising themselves consummately as 
to a scheme which should enable them to 
employ an assessor, and yet retain the ‘nice- 
pretty’ design they had set their hearts on. 
One sympathises. The usual method of 
frankly. setting. the assessor at the designs 
and chancing it, leaving it open to have a new 


competition or set aside his award should 
he not choose aright, seems to have struck 
them as a bit hackneyed and stale. One 
appreciates their fine feeling. They probably 
made thorough enquiries, and on learning 
that the usual attitude of competing archi- 
tects under the processes of bamboozle was 
one of supine apathy relieved only by a few 
puerile whimpering’s of protest, decided to 
venture on an original exploit of their own, 
and create a precedent for brother Guardians 
in other parts of the country. One admires 
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(From Lewis F. Day’s ‘*Windows: A Book about Stained and Painted Glass.” 
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justice and assume that their taste in Archi- 
tecture did not mislead them, and that their 


| selection was as much a matter of chance as 
| though it had been made by lottery. 


This 
means that ths chanee that the first design 
would be ine!uded in the ten selected by the 
Guardians is but as one to four against it; 
upon the most liberal computation it is four 
times more probable that the assessor never 
saw the first design than that he made his 
award to it. The significance of this action 
of the Guardians may be emphasised as 
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their originality and daring. After a pro- 
tracted sitting, the Guardiwms arose, blew 
their noses. selec‘ed ten ‘ nice-pretty ’ 
designs and set them aside for future assess- 
ment. Now, from knowledge of how this 
particular Board of Guardians is precisely 
constituted, one holds it fair to conclude that 
the Guardians, in selecting one from every 
four designs, would be nearly certain, unless 
they made a great blunder, to omit the 
first design (i.e., the design the assessor 
would have chosen on a view of the whole 
thirty-nine), because they would choose what 
was meretricious, superficial, and trivial in 
character ; but one will do their case full 


follows: If there had been eight sets of 
drawings submitted, instead of thirty-nine, 
and the Guardians had desired to pervert 
and direct the choice of the assessor to a 
proportionate extent, they would have 
a\-tracted but fwo for him to adjudicate 
upon; if four had been the number of com- 
peting designs, they would have selected one. 
This last proposition may seem puzzling, but 
it is none the loss true; and illustrates the 
exa?t value of the promise of an assessor as 
fulfilled by the Guardians of the Dorking 
Union. If this is not a “ Dorking Competi- 
tion” one really does not know what is. 
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STILL another architec- 
In Record Time. tural competition calling 
for comment! This time 
the action of the play is in Hampshire ; the 
Kastleigh Urban District Council is the 
“villain” of the piece, which, apart from the 
triteness of this kind of entertainment nowa- 
days, seems to lose in interest through a 
lamentable lack of the comedy element. The 
facts are very simple. The Eastleigh Urban 
District Council invite designs for public 
offices, &e., and the drawings are sent in on 
February 7th. Two days later—i.e., on the 
9th—printed letters announcing the result of 
the competition are sent to the competitors, 
and on the 10th the drawings are returned 
and delivered in London. Herein the East- 
leigh Urban District Council has displayed 
exemplary promptitude. The members de- 
serve credit for the benevolent feelings which 
induced this speedy action, for they were no 
doubt prompted by a desire to relieve the 
suspense of such youthful aspirants as ranked 
among the competitors. In their hurry, the 
District Council, so far as we ean ascertain 
to the contrary, omitted to call in an assessor 
—an omission which, under the cireum- 
stances, might lead the suspiciously-inclined 
to doubt their motives and strict integrity. 
It is true the Council did not promise, in so 
many words, to appoint an assessor, but in the 
conditions they stated that they would “ prob- 
ably” call in such expert assistance, and 
added: “Any attempt to unduly influence 
the decision of any assessor will disqualify a 
competitor.” This was holding out a hope 
which the local authority found inconvenient 
—or undesirable—to fulfil. Perhaps the wise 
men of Eastleigh eschewed the services of an 
assessor on the ground that he would be too 
deliberate; for in energy and ‘“ pushfulness ” 
the local District Council comes second only 
to Mr. Chamberlain. There was one clear day 
—not taking into account the printing—in 
which to adjudicate upon the designs, and the 
Eastleigh Urban District Council rose to the 
oceasion right manfully ; they settled the 
whole business within the space of a few 
hours. In order the more to appreciate 
this feat, one would like to learn the 
pree:se number of drawings upon which 
these august councillors passed judgment. 
To seek to belittle their achievement, and 
to cast reflections on their integrity by 
suggesting a pre-conceived prejudice would 
be uncharitable. And so the palm must 
,g0 to Hastleigh for having settled an archi- 
tectural competition in record time. The 
occasion has called forth a reiteration of the 
suggestion that an edict should go forth from 
the Institute forbidding any member from 
competing where there is no definite under- 
taking to have a_ professional referee. 
Theoretically, this end is quite easy of 
attainment. It is but necessary to secure 
perfect unanimity on the point throughout 
the Institute ranks, and one of the prime 
causes of discontent in connection with 
architectural competitions would soon dis- 
appear. There is no immediate prospect of 
such an edict being issued by the Institute, 
however, and therefore the prospect of the 
establishment of an universal system of 
assessors is equally remote. Hven were such 
a system established, there would still be 
unrest ; the institution of juries to adjudicate 
in all architectural competitions would then 
be insisted on. 


A NEw Conservative club is to be built at 
Nuneaton, at the corner of Bond Street and 
New Bridge Street, and not far from the 
London and North-Western Railway Station. 
The architect is Mr. Charles W. Smith, 
Grantham, and the contract-has been secured 
by Mr. Thomas Smith, of Chilvers Coton, 
whose tender amounted to £5126. 
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EXAMPLES OF OLD FURNITURE. 


By A. E. CHANCELLOR. 


K REPUBLICATION of drawings which 

have already appeared in the Building 
News. For the purpose of reproduction in a 
rapidly-printed journal they are very good, 
but show too much sameness of execution and 
effect to satisfactorily express the differences 
of style and workmanship in the very different 
periods illustrated, now that they are re- 
published in book form; for the manipulation 
which gives the effect of a sixteenth century 
oak cabinet is quite insufficient to render the 
much greater delicacy of a Louis Seize com- 
mode. Most of the drawings appear to have 
been made more or less in a journalistic 
fashion, that is to say, a visit has been paid to 
a sale room, or to a newly opened exhibition, 
for the purpose of seeing and reporting on what 
was most interesting there, and the result is 


that the objects selected have been chosen from 
among the most striking and eccentric examples 
rather than from those of the best design. 
Among the drawings of chairs, for instance, 
there are a few that are excellent in design, 
many that are quaint and strange, and several 
that are definitely objectionable. It is a pity 
that there are not more detail drawings, which 
would add much to the value of the book— 
pp. 4, 6, 18, 26, 80, and 36 exhaust the list— 
and a few sections and notes on the develop- 
ment of construction would have been accept- 
able. A considerable proportion of the plates 
show pieces of furniture which are of some 
historical interest, from the halls of the 
Vintners’ Company, the Haberdashers, the 
Parish Clerks, the Carpenters’, the Stationers’, 
and the Charterhouse ; also the fine chimney- 
piece from the palace at Bow, happily rescued 
and lately set up in the Museum at South 
Kensington. There are likewise an escritoire, 
said to have belonged to Dean Swift, the 
cradle of the Earl of Derwentwater, and an 
Italian cabinet. formerly in the possession 
of Charles I., which figured in the back- 
eround of Sir J. E. Millais’ picture of “The 
Princess Elizabeth in the Tower,” and now 
stands in the marble hall at Hatfield House. 
In turning over the pages, one is forcibly 
struck with the over elaboration of much of 
the carved oak work. Look, for instance, at 
the seventeenth century cabinets on pp. 33 
and 39. The idea appears often to have been 
to plaster as much carving on the article as 
possible, without consideration of construction, 
the requirements of utility, or the spacing and 
focussing of the ornament. Look, again, at 
the pendants and projections on the chairs on 
p. 22, which seem to be stuck on for the pur- 
pose of being broken off or of catching in 
the dress, and at the setteé on p. 10, with its 
ridiculous little ornaments in the centre of 
the front of each seat, and, worst of all, 
at the ornament so frequently used in 
Jacobean work, the half balusters planted on 
in every conceivable place, whether appropriate 
or not. On p. 12 is an example in which they 
form the centre ornaments of three round- 
headed panels. Another point to which ex- 
ception might be taken is the over heaviness 
of proportion in the carved and turned legs 


the want of proportion between the upper and 
lower portions of the latter and of the court 
cupboards, of which several specimens are 
given. But these latter objections do not 
apply to Mr. Chancellor’s work, except in so 
far as they may show that in selecting his ex- 
amples’ for illustration he has been scarcely 
fastidious enough, He says in his preface 
that his aim has been “to portray not only 
typical examples of any well defined period, 
but also unique specimens and uncommon 
varieties, which derive additional interest 
from some charm of singularity or freshness 
of idea.” This aim has led him to give rather 
too large a space to eccentricities. 
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and angle balusters in tables and buffets, and. 
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ABBEY RUINS. 


VANDALS AT WORK IN WALES. 


iE: is rumoured in antiquarian circles that a — 
considerable portion of the remains of the 
famous Strata Florida Abbey, Cardiganshire, 
has been carted.away to be used as material 
for the building of a new church in or near 
the village of Pontrhydfendigaid. Some ten 
years ago the ruins of the abbey, which then ~~ 
consisted of little more than the fine western 
doorway and some slight remains of walling” 
at the eastern end of the édifice, were 
thoroughly and ‘scientifically excavated by the 
efforts of the Cambrian Archeological Associa= 
tion, under the personal superintendence of 
Mr. 8. W. Williams, F.S.A., of Rhayader. The 
result of the operations then carried out >: 
showed that the abbey church, in the days of oe. 
its glory, when the notables of ancient Wales ay 
assembled within its walls to swear allegiance 
to the son of the greatest Welsh Prince, 
Llewelyn ap Iorworth, was a building hee 


Seconp Onty In Beauty AND MAGNITUDE 


to the magnificent pile of Bishop Peter de 
Leia at St. David’s. It also threw consider: 
able light upon the conventual arrangements 
of Welsh monastic houses. A large number ~ 
of burials are recorded in.the ancient Welsh” 
chronicles. to have taken place within the 
abbey, and it was evidently the favourite 
resting-place of the family of the founder, 
During the excavations several graves were 
found in the church- and also in the — , 
chapter-house, and others were discovered out- 
side the chapter-house, having small head-— 3 
stones carved in the beautiful. spiral work that ~ Z 
is characteristic of true Celtic Art. The 
eastern chapels, three in number, on each side 

of the great altar, were discovered in such a” 
state of perfection that their ground features 
could be made out with ease. The east-end of ~ 
the church had been paved with glazed 
heraldic tiles, and as many of these as could ~ 
be found entire were laid down in the chapels. 
The abbey ruins have proved a source of con 
siderable attraction to visitors to Aberystwith, 
many hundreds finding their way to the 
remains of the famous Cardiganshire abbey in - 
the course of the summer season. It will” 
hardly be credited that someone has tampere 
considerably with the still remaining portion 
of the ancient abbey. Not only has a quantity 
of stone, which had been dug out from thi 
fallen portions of the building during the ex 
cavations, been taken away, but, says th 
Western Daily Mail, we are informed that the 
walls of the chapter-house and other portions 
of the church, which in some places remain 

to the height of over 6ft., have been at leas 
partially destroyed. The entire ruins are sai 
topresent a lamentably dishevelled appearance 


CONSIDERABLE INDIGNATION HAs BEEN 
EXCITED , 
in the neighbourhood, where the ruins of the, 
most famous of Welsh Abbeys are regarded | 
with pride, not, perhaps, unmingled with the | 
feeling that they are also a source of profit, 
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The attention of Lord Lisburne, the owner of 7} 
the land upon which the abbey. ruins are 
situated, has been directed to the matter, and 
his lordship’s agent, Mr. Gardiner, of Wenallt, ~ 
is understood to have taken it in hand. The 
officers of the Cambrian Archeological Associ-— 
ation have also been communicated with, but, ~ 
as the Association does not possess a perma- 
nent habitation, it is difficult to bring the | 
weight of its displeasure to bear in an imme- | 
diate and effective manner. A meeting of the 
Committee formed some time ago with the 
view of preserving the ruins is to be held at_ 
Aberystwith during the present month, when 
it is intended to proceed to the abbey for a_ 
thorough inquiry into the extent of the] | 
destruction that has been wrought. The ¥ 
report that even a single stone of a building | 
intimately connected with all that is proudest | 
in the history of the Principality has been) 
removed from its original position cannot but_ 
arouse the keenest feelings of indignation 
amongst Welshmen, everywhere ; but we ven- 
ture to hope that the injury already done is 
not irreparable. 
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WINDOWS : * 


A BOOK ABOUT STAINED 
PAINTED GLASS. 


AND 


By Lewis F. Day. 


BOOK from the pen of Mr. Day upon any 
subject of which craftsmanship forms 
an important part, may be expected to 
contain full details of the mode of pro- 

ducing the effects proper to the material, and 
perhaps a little over-glorification of the tool and 
the lessons taught to the designer by practice in 
its use; and it is evident that when writing 
his book on “ Windows,” he has felt the usual 
bias impelling him, and has striven with ‘all 
his might to be sternly impartial, and to see 
excellences in work which in his more enthu- 
siastic moments he would condemn. At least, 
it is only in this way that the non-committal 
tone in which he speaks of some of the later 
picture windows can be explained, for he has 
made no secret of the extreme views which he 
holds on the treatment and selection of subject 
for windows of the richer sort. 

The book appears to be designed mainly for 
the instruction of those who know little or 
nothing about “ glass” in the technical sense, 
and to such people should be of very great use. 
It is divided into three sections, in the first of 
which the development of craftsmanship is 
traced from the earliest known examples to its 
final decadence; in the second design is treated 
similarly ; while the third contains chapters 
upon various points not conveniently included 
in the other sections, among which is a good 
resumé of the characteristics distinguishing 
the styles, after studying which no one should 
make any great mistake, within certain limits, 
in judging the date of a window which inter- 
ests him. This section also includes a sug- 
gestive chapter on “ How to See Windows,” in 
which the enormous difficulties with which the 
designer has to contend are hinted at inci- 
dentally, and it is shown how impossible it is 
that a window should look equally well at all 
times, however carefully it may have been 
considered and carried out, which should give 
pause to those who glibly condemn such work 
after one cursory glance. Thearrangement of 
the matter necessitates a certain amount of 
repetition, and one is conscious of it when 
reading the book through, but it may be no 
disadvantage in a work intended to instruct. 

A full account is given of the processes gone 
through in making and putting a window 
together, starting from the simplest sort of 
work, and the reasons are explained for so 
arranging the leads in the more complicated 
designs that the shapes of the individual pieces 
of glass should remain tolerably simple. 
There is, however, no mention of the necessity 
of also so arranging them that the strains may 
be equally distributed, which is quite as 
important, for the weight of a panel of stained 
glass is considerable, and, if this be not 
properly attended to, the durability of the 
work is much impaired. Stress is laid upon 
the superiority of pot-metal colour to 
colour obtained in other ways, and it 
is shown that even in comparatively late 

Renaissance times there were glass painters 
who understood how to use the “ mosaic” of 
glass with excellent effect. A very probable 
reason is given for the frequent occurrence of 

. diapers formed of small pieces in early glass— 
viz., that the imperfect methods of cutting 
resulted in great waste of material, which the 
craftsman thus sought to utilise, andnotalways 
successfully, the effect of the juxtaposition of 
small pieces of brilliant colours in producing a 
compound tint not having been understood. 

The evolution of painting as distinct from 
glazing is described, and prominence is given 
to the temptation which besets all craftsmen, 
leading them to overvalue the conquest of 
difficulties, the triumph of technique often 
causing them to lose sight of the true goal; 
and one is glad to see a protest made against 
the doctrine of “Art for Art’s sake,” and a 


* “Windows: A Book about Stained and Painted 
Glass.” By Lewis F. Day. Published by B. T. Batsford, 
94, High Holborn, W.C. 


recognition of the fact that subject is of con- 
siderable importance, which needs insisting 
upon nowadays. 

The second part ends with a postscript on 
style in modern glass, addressed to the glass- 
worker and designer, which contains a great 
deal of sound sense, but in which the argu- 
ment needs concentration. While acknowledg- 
ing the necessity of study and intimate 
knowledge of old work in many styles, it 
pleads for what every true artist must strive 
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From Lewis F. Day’s ‘“ Windows: A Book about 
Stained and Painted Glass.” 


for, that is, that all such material should be 
thoroughly digested by the designer, so that 
his work should not imitate so much in detail 
as be informed by the spirit which guided the 
old craftsmen, for his design should be in 
harmony with the building of which it forms 
pit. 

It may be laid down as an axiom by which 
to judge the possibilities of success in subject 
design for glass, that forms which are: in- 
telligible in silhouette, or can be expressed in 
outline, are admissible, but that anything 
which requires gradations of tone (in the 
naturalistic pictorial sense) to explain its 
shape is not suitable for that form of design. 
That is to say, that strong light and shade, 


or violent fore-shortening, or aerial per- 
spective, are out of place, though one may 
somewhat relax this last rule in domestic 
glass on a small scale. For the effect of a 
stained glass window depends, not upon 
powerful realisation of an incident, but upon 
so treating the subject that the space may he 
agreeably filled with patches of colour, simple 
or intricate in design according to the position, 
rich and dark or light and silvery according t» 
the amount of light required to be admitted or 
shut out: and the designer must plan his 
work with full knowledge of all the condi- 
tions, recognising also that the scale of the 
building is a most important factor in deter- 
mining the treatment required. Work torn 
from the surroundings for which it was caleu- 
lated often looks coarse and heavy in a 
museum, especially when taken from a large 
building, while the glass which pleases the 
eye of the inexperienced beholder most, such 
as the delicate late Swiss glass, is absolutely 
ineffective at a distance. 

In referring to the subject of canopies, which 
fill so important a space in ancient windows, 
Mr. Day expresses his disapproval of their use 
pretty strongly. His argument, briefly stated, 
amounts to this: That they are frequently 
disproportionately large, dwarfing the figures 
beneath them, and that they are bad because 
they are imitative of stonework, and, therefore, 
appear to block up again a space in the wall 
which has been opened for the purpose of 
giving light ; and on page 184 he ejaculates : 
“What a strange thing it is in the history 
of-ornament that the natural bias of the de- 
sioner seems to be so irresistibly towards imita- 
tion! The man’s first thought seems to be to 
make the thing he is doing look like something 
it is not!” This characteristic of man’s mind 
runs through a great deal of his work, and is 
not only to be observed in ornamental design, 
but one may ask upon what design of 
any sort is to be founded if not upon 
imitation either of natural objects or of 
the work of his own hands? Imitation, 
limited by the conditions of the material, has 
always been the basis of ornamental design, 
and always will be; and in the matter 
of the canopies, he himself allows (on p. 315) 
that “the late Gothic canopy work does most 
effectually frame the pictures,’ and that 
“there is no denying, nor any desire to deny 
its admirable effect.” If ornament replaced 
architectural forms, as he appears to desire, 
the objectionable imitation would still be 
present, just as it would be in the rest of the 
window, the whole of it being restrained by 
the conditions of design for glass. Mr. Day 
appears to think that the use of architectural 
forms in glass is due to the likings of the 
architect. One may suggest another reason, 
viz., that their introduction gives a sort of 
architectural flavour and framing to the sub- 
jects represented in the window, marrying it 
to the wall as it were; and to some designers, 
nowadays, there is a fascination in playing at 
architectural design in an_ irresponsible 
way, without fear of catastrophe, which 
probably moved the old designers as well, and 
may account for the dream canopies in the 
churches in Rouen and elsewhere in France, the 
windows of which are so beautifully filled 
with towering. masses of luminous glass sug- 
cesting architectural design. The real object 
of the attack made upon canopies is explained 
a little lower, and every artist must sym- 
pathize with the endeavour to stamp out the 
“trade” canopy. But there are other trade 
expedients for cheapening the cost of glass, 
and Mr. Day’s object would certainly not be 
attained by the substitution 6f ornamental 
work, or even of plain glazing. 

It is held by many persons in the present 
day that designer and executant should be 
«one and indivisible,” and it is assumed that 
it was under these conditions that the great 
works of the past which we so much admire 
were produced. This has not been proved, as 
Mr. Day allows, and itis more likely that each 
contractor had his assistants. It is of course 
essential that the designer should know 
thoroughly the capabilities of his material, 
and should be able to show his assistant 
exactly what he wants done if explanation is 
insufficient. It is also essential to success that 
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the assistant should be in harmony with the 
designer and take pride in his part of the 
work; but there is always the danger, when 
there is but one hand and brain employed, 
that the dexterity of manipulation should lead 
the design, instead of the design taking advan- 
tage of the perfeetion of manipulation. Mr. 
Day says, when speaking of modes of design: 
“Tf you want all that glass can give in the 
way of colour, begin with the mosaic. If you 
want pictorial effect, think first of your paint- 
ing. If you want to get both, balance the two 
considerations equally in your mind from the 
first. Only, to do that, you must be a master of 
your trade.” And this last sentence is really 
the heart of the matter. A master of his 
trade will give due consideration to spacing 
and proportion of mass, line, and colour (and 
no one but a master can be successful in that 
most difficult part of design); he will take 
care to assist the architect’s intention in 
arranging the lighting of his building by the 
effect of his work; he will supervise the choice 
of the glass to be used in each part of his win- 
dow, if he does not actually choose each piece 
himself, he will draw his cartoons with know- 
ledge of the effect to be produced by each part, 
calculating the difference produced in it by 
greater or less distance and by the different 
colours of the glass, and will correct and alter 
the painting, if necessary, to ensure success. 
Glass is made now quite as beautiful in 
colour and texture as any to be found in 
ancient windows, and if the craftsman will be 
at the trouble of seeking it, and can induce 
his client to pay a proper price, there is* no 
reason why the glories of the old cathedrals 
should not be emulated in the present day. 
S2puGe 
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Proressor Herxomer, R.A., has had the 
honour of submitting to Her Majesty at 
Buckingham Palace his picture of the Jubilee, 
entitled “The Guards’ Cheer.” 

Tue contract for the erection of the Totten- 
ham Higher Grade Schools, of which Mr. A. 
M. Butler, of 16, Finsbury Circus, is the archi- 
tect, has been secured by Messrs. H. Knight 
and Son, of Tottenham. 

Tue Nottingham Architectural Society is 
holding an exhibition of the principal prize 
drawings in connection with the RB.I.B.A. 
recent competitions. The designs and draw- 
ings are arranged in the Cistle Museum. 

THE enlargement of Tadcaster Parish Church 
by the pulling down and putting back of the 
north wall to the extent of 8ft. has been com- 
pleted, at a cost of £1300. A five-light window 
has been inserted at the west end, and a leaden 
roof with open oak rafters takes the place of 
the old slated roof. The two vestries, which 
have been enlarged, are approached by oaken 
doors, on which is a carving representing the 
wise and foolish virgins, with traceried panels, 
designed by Mr. Thorman, and executed by 
Mr. G. W. Milburn, of York. The architects 
wer> Messrs. Bromet and Thorman. 


THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By Prorgssor Arrcuison, R.A. 


‘ADDRESSING the members of the Birming- 

ham Architectural Association recently, 
Professor Aitchison said the first thing any- 
one who desired to become an architect should 
be sure of was that he had a natural gift for 
the work, and if he found that he had no 


taste for it, and that he had been mistaken in 
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FROM REGENSBURG; MUNICH MUSEUM. 


(Re-published from Lewis F. Day’s ‘‘ Windows: A Book 
about Stained and Painted Glass.’’) 


the passion, he should get his living in some- 
thing else. The Profession of an architect was 


by no means a moneymaking profession, and 
if a person found he could not devote himself 
with all the energy he possessed to the study 
of Architecture, he might surely do something 
better than spoil the look of the face of his 


own country. Architecture was pre-eminently 
a constructional Art, and consequently it was 
of the utmost importance that any man who 
wanted to become an architect should make 
himself sufficiently acquainted with the sub- 
ject, so that he could build with satisfaction 
to himself and to those who used the edifice. 


THE ScIENCE or CONSTRUCTION 


was statics, and it was necessary that every 
man who professed to be an architect should 
learn sufficiently of statics to be able to gauge 
the security of walls against the pressure of 
the wind, water, and earth, and even against 
the pressure of goods stowed against then that 
had an inclination to slide. He must know the 
pressure that was exercised by vaults, domes, 
and arches, and learn how those might be 
properly abutted, as well as understand how 
to prevent walls, piers, and columns becoming 
forced out of the vertical. Besides statics, 
they had to learn the force and strength of 
the different materials that were used. Un- 
less a man knew the outlines of construction, 
he could hardly be called an architect, although 
he might be an admirable designer and planner, 
In planning it was important that each room, 
passage, and staircase should be as well 
adapted as possible to the uses to which it was 
to be put. The whole should be packed into 
as convenient a place as possible so that there 
might be no lost ‘oom, and the most frequented 
apartments should be conveniently situated. 
All public buildings should be well planned 
and striking or impressive to look upon. 
Architecture was the accretion of knowledge 
from the very earliest pre-historic time when 
any kind of building was put up. The great 
thing a man who could plan and construct 
ought to know was how to make the necessary 
portions of the building he was putting up tell 
the tale that they were required to tell. He 
was sorry to say that a great deal too little 
attention was paid to that matter in England, 
for they saw all kinds of incongruous orna- 
ments and decorations put on all sorts of 
places. It was probably ten times more diffi- 
cult to get a thing to look well that was simple 
than if it was ornamented. 


GREAT ORNATENESS was A MisTaKn, 


for it was never equal to the perfection that 
could be obtained by the greatest possible 
simplicity. He referred at some length to 
Classic Architecture, and said that in every 
architectural epoch of importance the world 
had known some buildings were erected that 
had been the admiration of succeeding genera- 
tions, and now all persons of culture and 
wealth would as soon think of being ignorant 
of the great writers of their own countries as 
not to have seen Rome, Athens, Italy, and 
Florence. He did not know we were very 
much inferior in Gothic days in our works to 
‘the French, but he was afraid in his time there 
had not been so many great buildings put up 
that would bring persons to see them from all 
parts of the world. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS AT 
LIVERPOOL. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 


By Ernest RApFrorp. 


E are able this week to supplement 

our notice of this Exhibition with a 

little additional matter. The illus- 

trations held over are of Mr. Anning 

Bell’s frieze, Mr. F. W. Pomeroy’s plaster 
relief, Messrs. Rottmann and Co.’s “ Peony 
Surf” frieze, and Mr. Temple Moore’s church, 
St. Magnus, Bessingby, Yorks, Mr. Skipworth’s 
church at Fulham, and two tile designs by 
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Mr. Conrad Dressley. The mind must be 
exceptionally retentive that after its owner 
has quitted the exhibition building for good, 
has more than an indistinct recollection of 
what it contains of Art treasures. We are 
certain, however, that there are architectural 
drawings which would have been noticed if 
time had allowed; had space but been granted. 
It was thought, perhaps, that such illustra- 
tions as those of Mr. Skipworth’s and Mr. 
Aumonier’s works would speak for themselves, 
but we might at least have expressed an 
opinion that these, regarded as drawings, are 
unusually beautiful. Mr. Aumonier is cer- 
N 


| 


tainly not a purist in style, like Pugin and 
others of his persuasion, but we have taken 
to heart the advice Mr. Selwyn Image 
once gave in a lecture, which was that we 
should cultivate, whatever it cost, a Catholic 
appreciation of Art, selecting always the best, 
whether it owed its inspiration to Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Ruskin, or Wren, and whether 
that inspiration came from Paris or far Japan. 
The advantage of adopting this view is too 
obvious to be insisted upon. It allows us to 


fill our pages with illustrations drawn from 
all sources, and to give praise to the giver of 
good, whatever he aims at. 

Referring again to a catalogue, we find that 
No. 651, by Mr. Christopher Whall, attracted 
attention; of architectural drawings by Mr. 
Seth-Smith the same may be said (Nos. 691, 


733). Mr, Francis Bedford is represented by a 
great many; and other distinguished artists 
and architects at least by a few. 

As Liverpool is now a city, it is meet that 
she should have her cathedral before very 
long, and Fancy has played freely with the 
idea, The result of her taking to Art has 
been that we have here a good many dream— 
pictures of buildings that may one day, 
Galatea-like, be converted by prayer into 
stone. 

It was suggested that the probable cause 
of the poverty in one respect of this Exhibi- 
tion is the admission of the trade on tondition 
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of payment*for space on the floor and the 
walls, and this, as is very well known, is against 
the rules of our Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, wherein the opinion prevails that it is 
better to forego an annual exhibition than to 
have a gallery filled in this way. 

Another and obvious cause is the issue of 
apparently unconditioned invitations to exhibi- 
tors whose names, in Liverpool at least, are 
attractive. To take but one instance: The 
exhibits of pottery ware by the Della Robbia 
Company Limited must amount in all to some 
hundreds. It is possible—for such is the taste 
of the day—that their worst is more market- 
able than the things we have praised, but 
there are markets and markets, and it is on all 
accounts desirable that this should be more 
exclusive than others, It is known in the 
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NEW CHURCH OF ST, ETHELDREDA, FULHAM, 


place as the Art Gallery, and those who are 
responsible for it should be jealous of its good 
name. 


THe preparation of Danbury Palace for the 
reception of its new owner is being briskly 
carried out. The decorative portion of the 
work has been entrusted to Messrs. Watts and 
Co., of Baker Street, London, and Mr. J, Feast, 
of Haddenham, is engaged in fitting up the 
place with the newest sanitary appliances. 
The cost of the whole work will be something 
like £4000, 
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LIVERPOOL ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
BESSINGBY, YORKS. 


ON THE TRAINING OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL STUDENTS.* 


By Francis H. Newsery, 
Head Master, The Glasgow School of Art. 


(Continued from page 94.) 


OW should proportion, under the generic 
term of the orders, be taught ? Let 
us first find out how it is taught, and 

thus proceed from facts as they are “usually 
received, and-~if the result be wrong, set 
ourselves to find out a remedy. The student 
usually commences with copying an extremely 


Bap EXAMPLE OF THE Doric ORDER 


f om a flat copy; for be it here noted there 
does not exist to my knowledge any set of 
drawings outside books on the subject that can 
fitly be said to be good representations of the 
orders. The drawing in question displays the 
Doric order dissociated from its place in the 
building, generally without the entablature, 
and represented as a couple of converging 
lines cut off at the top and bottom by hor izontal 
lines, and possessing, as a rule, the added 
wrong and dishonour of havi ing. the middle 
part ‘of the shaft bodily removed just where 
the entasis commences. This maimed and dis- 
figured picture he sets to work upon with 
compasses and T square, and, having made a 
copy of it, is supposed to have a knowledge of 
the Doric order. By equally easy treatments 
the Ionic and the Corinthian are added to his 
store with an equal accession of nonsense in 
the place of knowledge, and the student ends 
his course of the orders with a head full of 
disorders. He may possibly learn, when treat- 
ing these classic specimens in the manner just 
mentioned, that the Doric was 


THe FINISHED EXCELLENCE OF GREEK 
ARCHITECTURE 


or some other equally vague and misleading 
statement. "Chat if this be the finish, where 
was the beginning, seems rarely to occur to 
him. It would seem to be tacitly assumed 
that Greece was one day without the Doric 
order, and the sun rose over that country the 
next to find it embellished with, and in full 
possession of, that surpassingly excellent 
specimen of human thought, execution, and 
taste. Now, this is not training the student, 
but trading on his gullibility. Does. it ever 
occur to him that Architecture was once with- 


* A paper read before the Architectural Section of the 
icc Philosophical Society. 
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out even the use of column ; 
that roughly hewn and 
without any shapely quality 
at first, it became moulded 
upon by the thoughts of 
succeeding ages, and shaped 
by the hands of generations 
of workmen, growing in 
beauty of contour and in 
exquisiteness of proportion 
at each successive stage of 
development, until 


THE SNowy WHITENESS OF 
THE PARTHENON 


displayed its subtle propor- 
tions and  ineomparable 
_-workmanship to a world 
which wonders yet only to’ 
lose, in the vast majority of 
cases, the principles there 
worked out in the beauty of 
the outcome? I quote from 
Wornum a similar analogy 
in respect of our use of the 
Greek honeysuckle. «‘ The 
ornament is simple and 
beautiful, but modern imi- 
tators overlooking its prin- 
ciples have comprehended 
only the detail, assumed it 
to be an imitation, and have 
called it thé honeysuckle 
ornament. Instead, there- 
fore, of grasping the source 
of a thousand ornaments 
equally beautiful, they have acquired but 
one, and half the classic buildings of 
modern times are covered with honeysuckles ; 
bringing the whole Art of Greece into 
disgrace for its monotony and formality, 
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while there is scarcely a weed in England — 


that might not with equal skill have 
been substituted for the honeysuckle with 
perhaps equal effect.” So is it with the orders. 
Recur to first principles logically, work them 
out, and a personal share in the glory of the 
result is ours. Instead of that our student 
grasps the ends, and loses sight of the means 
which brought them about. The work of the - 
orders was not thus accomplished by the 
original designers. 
Grentus Must Ever PRECEDE Bibae 


not follow upon them. When a Greek would 
design, he piled mass upon mass, added tine’ 
to line, eut contour from contour, touched 
necessity with the golden finger of invention, 
and left thé result for other and later genera- 
tions to come with note-book and foot-rule and — 
mathematically demonstrate how it was all 


' accomplished. The Greek as an artist perished, — 
leaving behind him the monuments of his ra 


skill and genius, and the revival of a loye of — 
classic forms in the middle ages brought with 


-it a host of workers in the note- book and foot-- 


rule, who measured up and gravely calculated — 
and came to the result that thus and thus the 
Greek did, and lo! the outcome. Far be it 
from me to deprecate in the slightest the work — 
of those glorious architects, foremost among 
whom comes the honoured name of Vitruvius, 

and later Palladio, whose efforts and learned 
treatises have made Classic Architecture 


Our Most Precious H&rRLoom.. 
and whose exertions have made it possible for 
us here in the frozen North to realise by — 
our productions the full beauty of the ancient 
temples and edifices whose ruins yet stud the ~ 
sunny land of Greece, although our eyes may — 
never have gazed upon the 3 Nol To 
them we in Glasgow owe the fuel which 
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TILES. 


fired the genius of a Thomson, but were he 
still in our midst, he, I think, would be the 
first to confess that it was by no empty 
copying of dead details, but by a union of his 
thought with the thought of the Greek that 
his work was accomplished. And yet these 
details must be copied, but ever with the 
impression, that the whole which is created by 
a synthesis of these details, must ever be 
greater than the parts which analytically 
make up that ~vhole, and that as all objects in 
Nature live because they obey great laws, so 
Greek Architecture will last as long as_ the 
world, because of its fulfilment of the laws 
and principles of beauty. This must be 
granted, and giving our student a note-book, 
I should at once start him to draw buildings. 
I would, however, provide him with a tape 
and foot rule afterwards—not while he is 
executing his drawing ; and here comes in the 
good of his parallel and 


Co-IncipentT Coursp oF FicurRE DRAWING. 


For I would make it a rigid rule that the 
student drew first and measured afterwards, 
and in this to follow in a building the same 
course of treatment he would adopt in drawing 
an antique figure. Who dreams of appraising 
the proportions of a figure with anything but 
the power of the eye? And if so, why cannot 
a building be treated in the same manner? 
Because, it may be retorted, how can you 
obtain proper plans and elevations unless you 
measure each part accurately? Or how can 
you instil the power of mathematical exact- 
ness into a man who never uses the means? 
It is the last thing I would care to do. 
Should he desire, after having made a correct 
drawing, to verify it, and to test it, and to set 
it down as an architectural production, 
because such is usually required, his doing so 
does not affect my position; for should he find 
the two drawings do not agree, it is less 
because he finds his measurements right, than 
that his drawing was wrong, and a weakness 
in his work found out. Did not the beauty of 
the Doric or Corinthian orders exist before it 
was found out that these shafts consisted in 
the perpendicular aggregation of a certain 
number of diameters? And do the 


Exquisir—E Proportions oF A GREEK 
ANTIQUE 
appeal to us with an added meaning because 
we are told it is seven and a half heads high ? 
N 2 


But let us drive the matter straight home. 
An architect designing the proportions of an 
edifice to be constructed, draws and re-draws 
until such proportions please his eye and 
satisfy its demands.» It is the work of his 
assistant to convert this artistic production 
into the mechanical necessities of a trade 
drawing, and all I would ask is that our 
student finding out, instead of creating pro- 
portions, adopt a similar course of treat- 
ment. I need not detail further. Having 
pointed out how I think proportion can best 
be learnt, it matters not whether the student 
copies the orders in this manner from some 
good book, or elects rather to do them from 
buildings where their proportions have been 
adequately ‘realised ; or, better still, leaves 
them alone till a later period. Draw first, and 
measure afterwards. I state the principle, 
and he should again attack a fillet or a temple, 
a Gothic leaf or a cathedral, with similar 
equanimity, for, be it remembered, that the 
proportions of an object, be it a crocket on a 
spire or a majestic cathedral, are best realised 
when, with every-day surroundings, they take 
their places in our common life and associa- 
tions. The education of our student can never 
be complete without 


A Courses or FiaurE DRAWING 


from the antique and life, with its accom- 
panying studies, anatomy, drapery, and figure 
composition. He will design best the pro- 
portions of what is lived in who best realises 
the form and proportions of him who inhabits, 
namely, man, the highest and most finished 
work of the great Architect. The application 
of such knowledge leads to figure composition, 
and, by its aid, the lines of the stiffly-posed 
Minerva in the centre of a Greek pediment 
may to him have a meaning equally with the 
curved lines of the dying Greek. and Trojan 
soldiers in the angles, and the headless Ilyssus 
or Belvidere Torso, or the fragmentary 
Theseus all appeal to him as an embodiment 
of utility for architectural needs, combined 
with a beauty which excels those needs. 
Take, again, drapery. What study could be 
more beneficial to the student than this is, for 
realising the power and _ beauty of line, 
whether as the exponent of past and present 
action of the figure which it clothes, as in 
Greek Art, where motion was sought to be 
illustrated, or as in Christian sculpture, where, 
copied from the thick and coarse stuffs of the 
monkish dresses, hanging plumb down and 
sweeping the ground heavily, it became the 
exponent of a gravity and repose which, 
physical in its treatment, had yet a spirituality 
in its meaning. All these studies have in 
Architecture a mistress. To her the Greek 


gave the whole intellectuality of which he |} 


was capable, and for herthe Christian wrought 
out and put into stone his highest symbolism ; 
and a single glance at the figures as usually 
carved for, and alpplied to, our buildings to- 
day must convince us that not in vain will our 
student have learnt the use and abuse of 
sculpture in Architecture. Line plus propor- 
tion gives 
Mass, 

the last of the three divisions I made, and I 
cannot do better than preface the treatment 
of this, the greatest of the three studies, by a 
quotation from the “ Lamp of Power,” one of 
the Seven Lamps of Architecture as figuratively 
employed by Mr. Ruskin in his book under 
that name :—“And among the first habits 
that a young architect should learn is that of 
thinking in shadow, not looking at a design in 
its miserable liny skeleton, but conceiving it 
as it will be when the dawn lights it and the 
dusk leaves it; when its stones will be hot 
and its crannies cool ; when lizards will bask 
in the one and the birds build in the other. 
Let him design with the sense of cold and heat 
upon him ; let him cut out the shadows as 
men dig wells in unwatered plains ; and lead 
along the lights as a founder does his hot 
metal ; let him keep full command of_ both, 
and see that he knows how they fall and 
where they fade. His paper lines and_propor- 
tions are of no value; all he has to do must 
be done by spaces of light and darkness, and 
his business is to see that the one is broad and 
bold enough not to be swallowed up by 
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twilight, and the other deep enough not to be 
dried like a shallow pool by the noon-day 
sun.” Now 
An ARCHITECT IN HIS DESIGN 
has this to consider, more than any other class 
of designers, that he has to deal with length, 
breadth, and depth. A painter’s information, 
while it should embrace an abstruse knowledge 
of the four sides of a human figure, with all 
their various positions and foreshortenings, 
can but expréss itself by a display of usually 
not more than two sides of the figure he’ is 
designing, while the building by an architect 
has to present itself four-square to all the 
winds of Heaven. The closest analogy to his 
study of a building is met with in that of a 
sculptor’s modelling of a figure, and this 
power of grasping mass can best be obtained 
by doing as does the sculptor, namely, by 
going through a course of modelling, and by 
these means to absolutely create a light and 
shade which may be all his own, as opposed to 
the. imitation of a light and shade obtained by 
the execution of a drawing on a flat surface. 
Architecture in this respect may roughly be 
divided into two sections, one in which the 
forms are drawn with light upon darkness, as 
in Greek sculpture and pillars, and the other 
in which they are drawn with darkness upon 
light, asin early Gothic foliation. 'This phase 
of an architect’s education was, I remember, 
strongly insisted upon by the late Mr. J. P. 
Sedding in the criticism of some modellod 
designs submitted to him by a class of students 
in Architecture at the Lambeth Technical 
School. The subject was an Italian doorhead. 
After emphasising the need in architectural 
students 
In GRASPING THE SOLIDITY 


and not the superficiality of any subject they 
may be set to design, he pointed out that the 
picture of the result should ever accompany 
the progress. And this should be so, Students 
should be taught to imagine a building not as 
bathed in the artificial light of an archi- 
tectural sun, whish always casts its rays in 
angles of 45° from over the left shoulder, but 
to imagine their buildings as they are tra- 
velled across by the sun, and as having its 
own will upon their productions, and then to 
look at them again with the sun gone, and the 
skies grey and cold, and the rain pelting, or the 
snow falling, or the fog enwrapping their 
members, and to have pleasure in any of these 
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imaginary aspects. “Architecture is the Art 
which go disposes and adorns the edifices raised 
by man for whatsoever uses that the sight of 
them contribute to his mental health, power, 
and pleasure.” So says Mr. Ruskin again, 
who, I believe, does not usually take either 
health, power, or pleasure, mental or other- 
wise, in walking the streets of any of our 
large cities, when the rain is falling, or the fog 
is descending. Venice, in the sun, is his ideal, 


Tur HEAVEN OF A LIGHT AND SHADE 


which architects strive after, but are dogma- 
tically told they may not attain to. Still, the 
attempt is worth the making, although we 
are positively assured by that author, if his 
dictum carry any weight, that the dead past 
burdens too heavily the young giant of the 
present for us ever to hope to cast him off. Mr. 
Ruskin may be likenessed as sitting in the tree 
bearing the golden fruit that approaches and 
recedes from the lips of Tantalus. Here are 
some of his sentiments on Mass :—‘ What a 
contrast between the pitiful little pigeon 
holes which stand for doors in the east front 
of Salisbury, looking like entrances to a hee- 
hive or a wasp’s nest, and the soaring arches 
and kingly crowning of the gates of Abbeville, 
Rouen, or Rheims, or the rock-hewn piers of 
Chartres, or the dark and vaulted porches and 
writhed pillars of Verona, Of domestic Archi- 
tecture what need is there to speak ? How 
small, how cramped, how poor, how miserable 
in its petty neatness is our best ; how beneath 
the mark of attack,-and the level of contempt, 
that which is common with us. What a 
strange sense of formalised deformity, of 
shrivelled precision, of starved accuracy, of 
minute misanthropy have we, as we leave even 
the rude streets of Picardy for 


Tur Marker Towns or KEnv. 


Until that street Architecture of ours is 
bettered, until we give it some size and bold- 
ness, until we give our windows recess and our 
walls thickness, I know not how we can blame 
our architects for their feebleness in more 
important work; their eyes are inured to 
narrowness and slightness. Can we expect 
them at a word to conceive and deal with 
breadth and solidity? They ought not to live 
in our cities: there is that in their miser- 
able walls which bricks up to death man’s 
imagination as surely as ever perished 
forsworn nun. An architect should live as 
little in cities as a painter. 


dome. There was something in the old power 


of Architecture which it had from the recluse 


more than from the citizen. The buildings of 
which I have spoken with chief praise rose, 
indeed, out of the war of the piazza and above 
the fury of the populace: and heaven forbid 


that for such a cause we should ever have to | 


lay a larger stone or rivet a firmer bar in our 
England! But we have other sources of 
power in the 

IMAGERY OF OUR IRON CoAsTS 


and azure hills; of power more pure nor less 
serene than that of the hermit spirit which 
once lighted with white lines of cloisters the 
glades of the Alpine pine, and raised into 
ordered spires the wild rocks of the Norman 
sea; which gave to the temple gate the depth 
and darkness of Elijah’s Horeb cave, and lifted 
out of the populous city grey cliffs of lonely 
stone into the midst of sailing birds and silent 
air.” - Out of this mountain of seeming 
exaggeration comes forth the mouse of truth, 
and the architectural student can, by adding 
to his store of mental knowledge the manipu- 
lative skill of modelling, approach closer to 
that heaven-sent and born genius, the artist, 
who is, I fear, quietly assumed as being born 
educated, and therefore requiring none of the 
dull drudgery of the hard work that usually 
falls to the lot of less blest and worse endowed 
mortals. What the student should model 
matters little. “He may make the study a 
vehicle for knowledge of 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT AND FIGURE, 


but it suffices to’state that he.obtains a power 
over the material so that he may roughly con- 
eeive a form, and with it a light and shade. 


Send him to our | 
hills, and let him study there what Nature | 
understands by a buttress, and what by a | 


He may perfect his studies as time and oppor- 
tunity permit, and if he fail to grasp a 
cathedral front he may realise the play of light 
and shade in a boss. With a knowledge of 
Line, Mass, and Proportion my subject may 
fitly end, but I would venture on your patience 
by briefly touching upon very debatable 
ground, namely, whether or not a student, 
whilst going through an academical course of 
instruction, should design? I answer the 
question in the affirmative, but would qualify 
it by stating that the design should be entered 
upon not as an end to, but as a means of 
knowledge, not objectively but subjectively. 
For I have found that work is ever the more 
heartily entered upon, and a greater good 
ensues, if the student have an end in view, 
as opposed to the desultory obtaining of in- 
formation with a negative purpose. You will 
notice I have omitted all reference as to how 
the student is to obtain 


A KNowLEDGE OF THE VARIOUS STYLES, 


which from Egyptian down to Victorian 
Gothic or Waterhousian Byzantine have 
claimed buildings as belonging to them. I 
would submit that a knowledge of these 
various styles and their epochs may be ob- 
tained by the student designing buildings and 
construction in any and every particular style, 
so that he may interestedly obtain a knowledge 
of and insight into their several peculiar quali- 
ties, their relevant constructions, their re- 
spective uses, and their particular ornaments 
or ornamentation. The restoration of ancient 
temples as done in many of our architectural 
schools forms a very good illustration of the 
idea I propound, and the architectural student, 
as subjective creator, may well, by his adapta- 
tion of the exigencies of any given style, fitly 
precede and lead up to the architect conceiving 
an original building in a style. This is what 
I instanced very early in this paper as accept- 
ing the past for the sake of the future. The 
styles are mines whose treasures are endless ; 
and when it is grasped that the builder of 
Glasgow Cathedral did not invent Gothic, it 
will be seen that a high degree of celebrity 
may accrue to the artist who works on 


Tue MANNER OF His FOREFATHERS. 


In reading the lives of the great dead artists, 
one cannot help being struck with the vast 
amount of knowledge, practical and applic- 
able, they possessed of subjects which we are 
prone to consider as lying outside the 
relevant education of an architect. Thus 
Giotto’s frescoes adorn the edifices of a 
city, one of whose chief architectural 
beauties is the tower he designed. Raphael’s 
Pandolphini palace most beautifully realises 
our conception of architectural beauty and 
proportion, as do his frescoes fill us with the 
highest human conception of form. Brunell- 
eschi, whose dome rivals Giotto’s tower as the 
embellishment of the Cathedral at Florence, 
was a sculptor anda goldsmith. Leonardo da 
Vinci enumerates the making of designs of 
buildings for public or for private purposes and 
the executing of works in sculpture as among 
his accomplishments, and professes in painting 
to do, what can be done, as well as any man, be 
he who he may, assertions richly proved by 
his works yet among us; and in Michael Angelo 
we have combined the greatest powers of 
painter, sculptor, and architect in one as yet 
the possession of any single man that has 
lived among us. If I would seem to go out of 
my way in adducing these facts, which may 
justly not appear patent to the subject of this 
paper, I have done so purposely to throw light 
on a side issue which, though not distinctly 
revelant to its training, may yet have a great 
power for good both upon him and it, namely, 
his reading. Striving to be cultured men so 
that they may fitly take the places in the social 
life of the world which their powers entitle 
them to is not specially a quality which pertains 
only to architectural students, but a certain 
section of his spare time should be devoted 
to reading the lives of the great artists, 
so that his mind may be imbued by such means 
with their ideas and desires, while his pencil. 
is busily employed with the practical study of 
their conceptions. Napoleon is eredited with 


the dictum, “ Every soldier carries the baton of | 
a marshal in his knapsack.” He, however, did 
not wait for the event, but worked for it. The | 
drudgery of marching and counter-marching, ~ 
and sleeping with the guns, had to be gone 
through, and gone through in earnest, before 
the baton of the marshal was placed in his 
hands. But he knew its powers, and wielded 
them the better in the ordering of battalions” 
and the placing of men, for that he had at one 
time carried the knapsack which figuratively 
held it. So the architect. may command the 
dull stones of the earth to arrange themselves 
in ordered masses, and make beauty to live in 
undying splendour. on our walls; may by his 
proportions lead the thoughts, and by his 
colours tinge the imagination of worshippers _ 
in a temple, of the earth earthly, so that they 
may catch a spiritual glimpse of a building 
not made with hands, and all this by a know- 
ledge and use of powers of the baton he wields 
—a piece of pencil. 


KEYSTONES. 


wo beautiful windows have been presented 
to Frankton Parish Church. 

Tue parish church of Claydon has just been 
adorned by the insertion at the end of the 
south transept of a memorial window. 3 

Mr. Henry Teacusr, who has occupied they 
position of water engineer at Lincoln for th 
last fifty years, has tendered his resignation t 
the Corporation. =e 

In connection with the proposal to build 
cottage hospital at Dundee, Mr. Lake Falconey 
has undertaken to supply designs and superin# 
tend the work of construction gratis. a) 

Goop progress has been made with th 
erection of the new Technical Schools a 
Devonport. It is expected that the Art De: 
partment will be ready for occupation i 
September. 

Tur “kiosk ” system does not commend it 
self to the Highway Committee of the Black 
burn Corporation, who have declined to enter- 
tain an application for the erection of thes 
structures in the streets. 

Ir has been decided by the Perth School 
Board to erect a new school in place of the 
Central District School, with an entrance from 
High Street, at a cost of £7000, and capable of, 
accommodating 700 pupils. i 

Mr. Waiter Hanstock, architect, Lee 
and Batley, was placed first in a limited compe 
tition for chapel and Sunday schools for the 
Methodist Free Church, Armley. The suc- 
cessful competitor will carry out the work. | 

GLENBORRODALE CastLE, so delightfully 
situated on the north shore of Loch Suinart, 
and built about forty years ago by Mr. Dalg- 
leish, has been razed to the ground, and the 
site is being cleared for the new foundations. © 

A stre has been secured in the Balham 
Road, with a frontage of 80ft. and a depth ot 
150ft., upon which Mr. W. G. R. Sprague will 
shortly erect a theatre. The house is to be 
named the Royal Duchess Theatre. 

A-cHapen has been added to St. Matthias’s| 
Church, Stoke Newington, as a memorial of| 
the late William Henry Monk, Mus. Doe. 
The chapel is at the east end of the south aisle 
of the. church. The altar cross has been 
enriched with some old family jewels. 

Tr statue of the late Judge Hughes wil 
not be erected at Rugby until towards the enc 
of the present year. The commission for the 
work has been entrusted to Mr. Brock, R.A 
The cost of the statue, which amounts t 
£1000, has already been subscribed. 

SureerNess Urban District Council hai 
applied to the Local Government Board t 
sanction a loan for £13,700 for the construc 
tion of a new iron pier in place of the woodei 


_ structure which was built in 1833, and partiall) 


destroyed in the gale of November 29th. 

Turn new Board Schools at Bronyfael, Caz 
narvonshire, built from the designs of M2 
Rowland Ll. Jones, Carnarvon, at a cost o 
£6000, are situated at a high altitude amon; 
the Cambrian group of mountains, overlookin 
Carnarvon Bay and a vast expanse of country) 
and are in this respect probably the highes 
schools in the kingdom. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErriINnGHAM HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, _ 
March 16th, 1898. 


“T know what it isto live in a cottage with a 
leal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
ud I know it to be in many respects healthier 
ud happier than living between a Turhey 
rarpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a sleel grate 
und a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety; but 


' say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 


he ewpense which is sacrificed in domestic 
ranities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
n domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
Sf collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
p marble church for every town m England ; 
uch a church as it should be a joy and a 
lessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
valks, as it would bring the light into the 
yes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
wbove the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOoHN 
| bas 

i 


Ir would appear as if some of the expendi- 
‘ure of a million a year upon national Art 
‘ducation should be extended to the classes 
vhose walk in life is considerably above that 
o which at present it is applied. We note, 
or instance, that the doors of the new house 
n Piccadilly, which the Isthmian Club have 
ust taken, have actually been grained in imi- 
ation of goodness knows what kind of wood! 
We imagined that this style of Art was now 
mly confined to the third class carriages of 
ailway companies. 


_ Sryez the memorial from architects and 
iwtists in favour of the retention and restora- 
‘ion of the Greyfriars Church was sent to the 
\berdeen Town Council and to the University 
Jourt, the names of Mr. R. Rowand Anderson, 
4L.D., H.R.S.A., architect, Edinburgh, and Mr. 
ilfred Waterhouse, R.A., LL.D., London, have 
veen added to the list of signatories. Dr. 
(nderson was the architect for the M‘Ewan 
idinburgh University Hall, and was engaged 
nthe restoration of King’s College, Aberdeen. 


In the course of a paper read before the 
siverpool Architectural Society, Mr. F. E. P. 
idwards drew attention to the fact that 
io permanent memorial exists in the city 
iff Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, to whom we owe 
it, George’s Hall. It is not unlikely that 
,movement will be made, sooner or later, to 
emove from Liverpool the reproach of the 
ion-existence of such a recognition of the 
renius of Elmes. Of course, the suggestion 
nay be made, as in the case of Christopher 
Nren and St. Paul’s Cathedral, that St. 
teorge’s Hall is the best monument of its 
lesigner ; but surely something in the shape, 
ay, of a tablet, should be placed in the build- 
ng to bring continually to mind the personality 
if a great artist who died all too soon. 


Tuer Royal Academy will shortly proceed to 
lispose of a Turner annuity of £50 a year to 
» necessitous artist. The eighty-eighth dinner 
£ the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, which took 
lace a few days ago, showed how insufficient 
irtistic co-operation is to meet all the de- 
nands of a benevolent nature which come 
vefore it, for the funds only allowed of thirty- 
ive widows and six orphans being assisted. 
Wr, Prinsep, who presided, narrated some in- 
eresting facts to combat the popular idea 
ha. the pursuit of an artistic profession was 
m easy one; and ‘he quoted instances from 
| Wo of the most talented artists which the 
7ictorian era has seen—namely, Leighton and 
Willais. Leighton’s pictures were, to the end 
f his life, only the outcome of enormous and 
ustained labour. Millais, even in later years, 
vas frequently so worried with his work that 
te had a good cry over it. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Tu story of the celebrated Lowestoft china 
is most interestingly told by a writer in the 
Hstates Gazette, on whose authority we learn 
that ceramic art at Lowestoft had quite a 
romantic origin. The earliest dated specimens 
of Lowestoft pottery, now so highly prized by 
connoisseurs, is 1762, and just prior to this 
year tradition says a Dutch sailor, sole sur- 
vivor from a wreck off the east coast, was hos- 
pitably cared for by a Lowestoft gentleman. 
While his protégé was with him this gentle- 
man took him to a meadow on his estate, 
where workmen who were digging a trench 
came to a bank of white earth. This the 
Dutchman at once recognised as the kind used 
in Holland by makers of earthenware and por- 
celain at Delft. The story goes on to relate 
how, as the_result of this information, the 
fortunate landowner realised £10,000 in 
eighteen months from the sale of the white 
earth, and in 1756 porcelain works were estab- 
lished at Gunton Hall. A little later a fac- 
tory was set up in Bell Lane, Lowestoft, where 
examples of porcelain were produced which, 
for the extreme minuteness and intricacy of 
pattern, beauty of finish, and nicety of pen- 
cilling, almost microscopic in character, far 
surpassed any contemporary ceramic work. 
Then a French artist was engaged, from whose 
hand came the exquisite floral patterns that 
adorned the Lowestoft ware, then chiefly 
turned out in the form of punch bowls and tea 
and coffee services. The Lowestoft works 
were closed in 1804 owing to the severe com- 
petition of the Staffordshire potters. 


Tuer following is taken from Punch :—For 
architects —Q. Why should the House of 
Lords always uphold the decisions of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts? A. Because it is only 
natural that the Court of Arches should be 
supported by its Pvers. 


Since last September the Church of St. 
Clement Danes in the Strand has been under- 
going restoration, at the cost of the rector, 
who has voted the sum of £5750, realised by 
the sale of Jubilee seats, to the work in 
question. The ceiling and woodwork, which 
were quite dark and dingy, present now quite 
a bright and light appearance. The ceilings 
of the nave and aisles have been chastely 
decorated in buff. and blue, relieved with gold, 
and the general tone of colouring of the rest 
of the church is in harmony with these tints. 
The woodwork, stripped of its numerous coats 
of varnish, looks as if it were new, and the 
exquisitely carved pulpit of Grinling Gibbons 
could: not have looked fresher and sharper 
when it left his hand. The fine organ, built 
in 1690 by Father Smith, is to have the two 
ugly side additions removed, and replaced by 
carved wainscoting, more in harmony with the 
body of the instrument. The chancel is to 
be elaborately decorated, and adorned with a 
rich stained glass window. The altar is to be 
raised by two steps, to be Yin. in height each, 
instead of 6in., which is said to be not in har- 
mony with ecclesiastical law, while, among 
some other changes, electric light is to take 
the place of gas. 


During the progress of the work two 
singular discoveries have been made. The 
central oak doors, when relieved of their thick 
coatings of paint, and grained work and 
varnish, have been found to have their panels 
literally riddled with bullets and.small shots, 
much of which remains in the wood. The 
suggestion is that at some time the church 
must have been attacked by an armed mob. 
The other discovery is of two large bricked-up 
doorways in the front stone wall with the 
hinges of the doors still remaining, whose 
existence was never suspected. They were 
found on removing some wainscoting which 
has for many years masked them, and were 
evidently early entrances to the church, which, 
as nearly everyone knows, was built by Sir 
Christopher Wren, in 1682, 0n the site of one 
that had stood there hundreds of years, more 
than 700, perhaps, from the present time. 
The discovery was made during operations to 
enlarge the vestry and the choir vestry by 
bringing-the gallery stairs down into the body 
of the church, All the pews have been 
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lowered by some 15in. from the bottom, and 
among those that have thus suffered is Dr. 
Johnson’s pew in the gallery near the pulpit. 
Unlike the lower pews on the ground floor, 
which are of oak, and Georgian, the pews in 
the gallery are as old as the church, and of 
deal or pine, and they have been painted and 
grained to match the other woodwork. 


In the course of repairing the Church of 
San Giovanni e Paulo, in the vicinity of the 
Coliseum, the discovery has been made of a 
most perfect and complete “balineum” or 
ancient Roman house bath. The “ balineum ” 
cousists of two rooms floored with exquisite 
black and white marble squares; and in one 
of the chambers is a semi-circular opening 
beneath which is the bath of terra-cotta. The 
furnaces for heating the bath have been found 
in admirable preservation, as well as a number 
of small subsidiary vessels; and the whole is 
a magnificent example of the Roman patri- 
cian’s arrangements for what was considered 
an indispensable convenience in those days. 
The fact of the “balineum” having been dis- 
covered under the Church of San Giovanni e 
Paulo, which dates from the fourth century, 
has given rise to a plausible surmise. The 
church itself was built on the site of the 
house occupied by St. John and St. Paul, 
who won a martyr’s crown in the reign of 
Julian the Apostate; and it is conjectured in 
consequence of the existence of the “balineum,” 
that the saints must have found a friend in 
the converted patrician who gave them one of 
his residences as a shelter. Rome as a field 
for the explorer should still be rich. When 
the project of lighting the catacombs by elec- 
tricity is carried out, perhaps something very 
curious may be found in the remote recesses 
of that vast labyrinth. 


“Onz oF THE Pusuic” writes to the City 
Press as follows: “ Will you permit me to call 
the attention of your readers to a private Bill, 
promoted by the London County Council, 
which, under the specious title of a “ Bill to 
Amend the London Building Act, 1894,” has 
for one of its objects the confiscation of land 
abutting on old streets, including those in the 
City, thus directly affecting the private in- 
terests of the owners of every freehold or long 
leasehold within the metropolitan area? The 
clause, stripped of its verbiage, proposes that 
in rebuilding on the side of any existing street 
the front wall of the building, or, if there is a 
forecourt, the boundary railing, or fence, shall 
be set. back to a distance of 2Cft. from the 
centre of the roadway. If such a proposal is 
carried in Parliament, the owner of the land 
will be compelled to give up (from 1ft. up to 
probably 15ft. in depth) valuable frontages for 
which he is to receive no compensation. Par- 
liament rejected a similar proposal put forward 
by the defunct Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and again by’ the London County Council in 
1894, and property owners, whether freeholders 
or leaseholders, should at once take action to 
prevent sucha measure from being now carried. 
The time has lapsed for lodging petitions 
against the Bill; put, as it has been unexpect- 
edly sprung upon property owners, every 
effort should be made to ensure its defeat. 
To do this, pressure should be brought to 
bear upon members of Parliament with a 
vievr to this dishonest measure being rejected. 
It may be argued that 40ft. streets are de- 
sirable, and even’ necessary, in the public 
interests ; but, even so, private interests should 
be considered, and provision made for com- 
pensation.” 


Tue excavations at Hirael, Bangor, are pro- 
ceeding under the superintendence of Mr. P. 
Shearson Gregory, the architect of the estate. 
The latest discoveries include a portion of an 
old roadway, splendidly made of seaboulders 
and about 9ft. broad, running north and south, 
a portion of a shell walk consisting of a path- 
way covered over with sea shells such as were 
common in old cemeteries ; the remains of old 
walls, certain peculiar stones, &e. In a closer 
examination of the soil Professor White has 
eome to the conclusion that the site of the 
finds has at one time been a sea beach. 
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A sgconp find of great importance has to be 
added to the discovery of the tomb of Osiris in 
Egypt. M. Amélineau, to whom the first 
discovery was due, now affirms that in the 
course of his recent excavations he has acquired 
the positive certainty that the tomb of Set, 
the god of Evil, and of Horus, the personifica- 
tion of the Sun, is in the same necropolis of 
Om-El]-Ga’ab at Abydos. The observations 
made by M. Amélineau leave no doubt with 
regard to this great discovery. Thus we have 
now the tombs of the three last god-kings of 
the second of the divine dynasties, which dates 
back 10,000 years, or one hundred centuries. 


“In these days, when so much attention is 
given by the London County Council to the 
provision of sufficient exits from theatres, 
concert-halls, and other places of amusement,” 
writes a correspondent, “I think that body 
might with advantage to the public turn their 
consideration to the means of exit from some 
of our crowded London churches. <A few 
weeks since I visited the City Temple on a 
Sunday evening to hear the Rev. Dr. Parker. 
The huge building was packed with people in 
every available part, and when all the pews 
had been filled, campstools were produced and 
late comers provided with seats in the various 
aisles and steps leading to the doors, thus 
blocking every possible passage. From the 
seat which I occupied in the gallery I think it 
is no exaggeration. to say quite ten minutes 
elapsed before one of the (so far as I could see) 
only two doors could be reached. Surely the 
danger of fire is as great in a church as in a 
concert-hall.” 


Tue Lord Mayor and Sheriffs have con- 
sented to pay a State visit tothe Northampton 
Institute, Clerkenwell, on the 18th inst. for 
the purpose of inspecting it and formally 
declaring it open. The buildings and equip- 
ment have, up to the present, cost over £80,000, 
and the expenditure upon the latter is not yet 
complete. In addition, the land, over one and 
a quarter acres, given by the late Marquis of 
Northampton, is estimated. to be worth not 
less than £25,000. The Institute is a branch 
of the City Polytechnic, and is situated in one 
of the busiest parts of the Metropolis, im- 
mediately north of the City boundary. 


Iv is to be hoped that the answer given by 
the First Commissioners of Works, in. the 
House of Commons a few nights ago, to a 
question concerning the safety of the National 
Gallery buildings really does mean that the 
Government officials are alive to the risks that 
are daily run by the institution in Trafalgar 
Square. So long as the gallery is hemmed in 
by more or less dangerous buildings, and is 
actually in contact with a barrack and a row 
of shops, the chance of a serious catastrophe is 
always present. That some of this adjacent 
property has just been purchased by the 
Government, and more is to be acquired as 
opportunities offer, is certainly good news; 
but it would be more cheering to hear that 
steps were being taken to hurry on these 
measures of precaution. 


A very important appointment will before 
long be vacant at South Kensington. The 
extension allowed to Mr. Thomas Armstrong, 
the present Art Director of the Museum, 
expires directly, and already tho claims of the 
men who are best fitted to sueceed him are 
being discussed. It is to be hoped (says the 
Globe) that, for once, a really appropriate 
choice will be made, and that an artist fully 
worthy to be entrusted with the control of the 
Art schools as well. as the Art directorship of 
the museum will be appointed. But it is 
equally desirable that, if such a man can be 
secured by the Departn ent, his hands should 
not be tied by ridiculor sregulations, and that 
his usefulness as an ad ninistrator should not 
be hampered by the interference of- officials 
not in sympathy with his views. 


Tue Metropolitan Asylums Board, at its 
recent meeting, considered a lengthy report 
from the Brook Hospital Committee with 
reference to the expenditure on the Brook 
Hospital. The original estimate for the hos- 


pital was £194,810, and the amount of the 
tenders accepted by the managers in respect 
of its erection was £218,171 16s. 2d., whilst 
the amount which the managers were asked to 
pay in settlement of the contractor’s final 
claims was £268,507 lls. 2d. The Committee 
reported that of those two amounts the archi- 
tect was only responsible for the supervision 
of contracts amounting to £210,018 Os. 4d., in 
settlement of which he was prepared to certify 
for £259,401 15s. It would thus be seen that 
the difference between the total amount of the 
accepted tenders (£210,018 Os. 4d.) for which 
the architect was responsible and the total 
amount for which he was prepared to certify 
in settlement thereof was £49,383 14s. 8d., of 
which, however, £10,723 appeared to have 
been sanctioned by or reported to the Board, 
leaving the balance (allowing for a saving 
of £198 8s. 8d. on certain contracts) of 
£38,859 38s. 4d. to represent the value of work 
ordered, on the architect’s individual responsi- 
bility, over and above the value of the works 
for which tenders were accepted by the Board. 
Mr. Aldwinckle, the architect, was blamed by 
the Committee for having under-estimated the 
amount of work necessary in many cases, and 
for having made no provision in his original 
estimate for many incidental matters. In con- 
nection with the foundations he had estimated 
about half the work that was really necessary, 
and that half he had estimated at about half 
the cost. His estimate for the foundations was 
£5000, and there was an extra of over £19,000, 
bringing up the total cost to £24,000. 


Tue conclusions of the Committee were 
that, influenced by the desire for expedition 
which actuated managers, officials, and archi- 
tect alike, at a time when additional hospital 
accommodation was urgently needed and 
clamoured for, the architect did nét give that 
careful attention to the preparation of the 
specification which a work of such magnitude 
demanded. They were quite ptepared to 
admit that in the Brook Hospital the 
managers possessed an admirably arranged 
and well-built establishment, and, so far as 
they were able to judge, had good value for 
their money. All the evidence, moreover, 
showed that, in his final-adjustment of con- 
tractors’ claims, the architect appeared to 
have worked in the best interests of the Board. 
That he failed to report to the managers from 
time to time either the extra works which he 
was ordering, or the cost thereof, was, they 
thought, the gravest feature of the case. On 
the other hand, it should be borne in mind 
that the resolution of the managers, which 
forbade an architect to permit any deviation 
from a contract for building works, where any 
such deviation was expected to exceed the sum 
of £25, was not adopted by the Board until 
October 26th, 1895, at a time when the Brook 
Hospital was practically completed. They 
recommended that the contractors’ claims for 
delay in connection with the erection of the 
Brook Hospital, as finally adjusted by the 
architect, be approved, and cheques drawn 
accordingly : and “'That renewed application 
be made to the Local Government Board for 
an order authorising a further expenditure on 
loan, in respect of the erection, equipment, &c., 
of the Brook Hospital, of the sum of £100,000 
in lieu of the sum of £75,000 applied for on 
October 10th, 1896.” The debate on the report 
was adjourned, Mr. John Lobb giving notice of 
a resolution to ask the Local Government 
Board to institute a searching inquiry. 


Mr. Grorge Goutp is having a gold-plated 
staircase and balcony built in a house now 
being erected for him in Lakewood; New 
Jersey. The design chosen is after the style 
of Louis XIV., and it is described as * simple, 
chaste, and light,” garlands and torches being 
the chief ornaments used, while the stairs 
terminate not in the ordinary newel post, but 
in a ram’s head with curving horns... The 
staircase will, when completed, cost many 
thousands of dollars. 


No more gratifying testimony of the highly 
educative influence exerted by the Nottingham 
Municipal School of Art and Design could be 
desired than that which is apparent in the 


annual exhibition of the students’ works at the 
Castle Museum and Art Gallery. Whether 
regarded from an artistic or utilitarian stand- 
point, the collection is eminently creditable. 
Artistically, the productions this year are of a 
high standard. In breadth of conception, and 
conscientious treatment, they mark a distinct 
advance upon previous years, and foreshadow 
ample promise for the near future. Genuine 
hard work and indomitable perseverance are 
noticeable in every branch, and a very large 
proportion of the exhibits are instinct with a 
cultured, artistic appreciation. In Architec- 
ture, Mr. F. W. C. Gregory takes a pronounced 
lead. His work is admirable in the extreme, 
and he contributes several ornate designs, in 
‘which the minute details have been carefully 
preserved. He secured a bronze medal fora 
drawing for an institute, and close by are his 
designs for the new entrance gates to the 
School of Art, together with the working 
drawings. Mr. H. H. Goodall’s measured 
drawings of the screen at Southwell Minster 
have already gained for him a bronze medal 
at South Kensington, and a design for a town 
club was selected for the National competition. 
Mr. Gregory being ineligible, the first prize 
goes to Mr. A. W. Bradshaw, who contributes 
a drawing for a public library, together with 
a ground plan. 


In the year 1892 it was thought advisable 
to make an architectural survey of All Hallows, 
Barking, and the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, HAs 
who made the examination, discovered that a 
great deal of work would have to be done in 
order to secure the church to future genera- 
tions. Since that date the repairs have gone 
on at intervals as funds have allowed. The 
accumulated earth has been removed from 
around the walls, and the walls themselves, 
with their buttresses and parapets, have been 
for the most part repaired. On the north side 


_the windows have been reglazed, and the 


stonework renewed where necessary. A school- 
room has been erected, and a new oak roof 
placed upon the north aisle and also on the 
vestry. In addition, a choir vestry has been 
fitted up, and the chancel portion of the 
central roof has heen restored in- accordance 
with the first design. The total cost of 
these undertakings has been about £6000. 
Still, much remains to be done, and it is 
estimated that about £3000 will be required to 
complete the thorough restoration of the 
church. Parts of the building are probably 
more ancient than any other structure in the 
metropolis. No church in the City contains 
such beautiful wrought iron work as the 
handrail of the pulpit and two of the sword 
rests—those of Lord Mayors Bethell and 
Chitty—upon the screen of the choir. 


Av the- Sheriff’s Court, Red Lion Square, 
Holborn, a case of importance to owners of 
property along the lines of the new electric 
railways has been heard by Mr. Burchell and a 
special jury. It was a claim by the trustees 
of the late Frederick J. Blake against the 
Central London Railway Company for £539 
for the purpose of repairing the residence 
No. 2, Marlborough Gate, Hyde Park, which is 
alleged to have suffered damage by subsidence 
due to the works of the railway company. — It 
was alleged that the house in, question had 
been structurally injured by tte works of the 
company, either primarily or hy reason of the 
bursting of a water main, owing to the tunnel- 
ling operations for the company’s new line 
from the City to Shepherd’s Bush. On behalf 
of the railway company, Sir Douglas Fox, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr, George Weston, and others gave 
evidence, and it was contended that the system 
of tunnelling with the Greathead shield pre- 
vented any possibility of injury to adjacent 
buildings, and that the subsidence must have 
been caused by the bursting of the water 
main owing to internal pressure, The jury 
returned a verdict for the railway company, 
on the ground that the damage was done by 
the bursting of the water main, for which the 
railway company had not been shown to be in 
any way responsible. It was agreed that the 
claims pending in respect of adjoin‘ng houses 
should be governed, as regards the question of 
liability, by the finding of the jury in this case. 
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Practical Carpentry and 
Joinery.* 


By Gero. E.is. 


(Continued from page wvii.) 


ENTRES for groined vaulting are made in 
C two ways. If the vaulting is not of great 
span, a barrel or continuous centre is made 

for the main vault long enough to run about 
2ft. on either side of the intersecting vault. 
The centre for the minor vault is then made 
with the lagging overhanging the end rib, is 
then brought up to and fitted to the main centre 
by scribing, the lagging being either nailed 
direct to the cross lagging, or a thin fillet bent 
round underneath and fixed, to carry the ends. 
For large vaults this method would not pro- 
vide strength enough at the groins, and a 
different one is adopted. A rectangular frame 
of the. width between the side walls and of 
convenient length is constructed, two similar 
frames for the transverse vault are fastened 
underneath this, and ribs of the requisite 


curvature set up at each of the four ends, and 


r 
Fig. 89. CENTRE FOR AN INVERT ARCH. 


also two intersecting ones at the diagonals, or 
plans of the groins. hese latter will be of 
elliptic curvature, the major axis being equal 


to the diagonal of the span, and the minor axis 
equal to the rise of the arch. ‘hese groin 
ribs will require “backing” in the same 
manner as a hip rafter ; when the two ribs are 
cut to the outline, use one as a mould to mark 


the backing of the other. Keep both flush at 


the crown, and slide the lower end forward to 
point H in Fig. 88, and mark the backing on 
each side, This will produce a gradually 
diminishing bevel from the springing to the 


crown, and the boards forming the lagging 


will then lie flat, and can be nailed to the ribs 


in the ordinary way; the sharp arrises at the 
~ joints being taken off with the plane. When 
- groin ribs project beyond the plane of the 


vaulting, corresponding recesses must be made 
in the centering. 
Fig. 84 is the elevation and Fig. 85 the plan 


of a compound centre, i.e., one curved in both 
_ directions, in this case for a semi-circular arch 


ina segmental wall. ‘T'wo ribs are cut to the 
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Hie. 85. PLAN OF COMPOUND CENTRE. 


plan curve, and upon each edge of these narrow 
laggings are nailed vertically, a trifle longer 


than the rise of the arch; the bottom rib is at | 


the springing line, the upper one half-way 
between it arid the crown. When the side 
lagging is fixed, a rod set to the radius of the 
arch, less the thickness of the horizontal 
lagging, is mounted on 
a temporary stretcher 
at the springing, and 
swept round the upright 
lagging at each side, a 
pencil being held at its 
square end, as indicated 
in the drawings by 


boards are cut off to the 
line drawn, and the 
horizontal laggings 
nailed on their ends 
(see section, Fig. 86). 
Cement or concrete in- 
verts formed as cradles 
toreceive brick inverted 
arches are struck as 
shown in Fig. 89. A 
piece of quartering is 
laid across the opening 
and propped up at a convenient height; a 
“trammel” fashioned like a T-square is hung 
from it as shown, the distance from the edge 
of stock of the square to the fixing-pin being 
equal to the radius of the extrados of the arch 
required, The earth is roughly shaped to the 
sweepandrammed,. Then the concrete is filled 
in and the “square” swept backwards and 
forwards till the required outline is obtained. 
A similar arrangement is in use for marking 
the bricks for cutting, in sewers. 

In Fig. 90 I give a method of finding the 
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Fig. 86. SECTION. 


centre of any arch when span and rise are 
given, for the purpose of striking out tHe ribs. 
Draw the springing line A B, and bisect it by 
the perpendicular C E. Upon this line set off 
the given rise, draw a line from this point to 
one end of the springing, bisect this line, and 
the intersection of the bisector with the per- 
pendicular will give the centre of the arch 
required. With a segmental arch of wide 
springing and small rise great difficulty will 
be experienced in finding the centre, and when 
found in obtaining a rod long enough to 
describe the sweep. A method of accomplish- 
ing the object without the use of a radius rod 
is shown in Fig. 91. Set out full size on a 
board or floor, the span and rise in the centre, 
drive in three nails, one at each end of the 
springing line, and one at thecrown. Procure 
three light battens, about 2in. by Zin., arrange 
them against the nails in the form of a triangle, 
as in the figure. Of the two forming the sides 
of the triangle, one need only reach from 
springing to crown, the other must be twice 
the length, the third is merely a brace to keep 
the others in-position. Nail or screw them 
where they cross. To describe the curve, with- 
draw the nail at the crown, and insert a pencil 
in the vy formed by the crossed battens ; move 
the triangle round, keeping it firmly pressed 
up to the two nails at the springing, and one 
half the curve will be drawn. For the other 
half turn the apparatus over, and repeat the 
process. 

An easy method of setting out an ellipse, 
when a properly constructed trammel is not at 
hand, is shown in Fig. 92. Draw the two axes 
perpendicular to each other, as A B—C D. Let 
AB be the span, and CD the rise required. 
On any thin rod set off the rise and half the 
span—in other words, the semi-minor and 


Fig. 87. SECTIONAL ELEVATION ON A-B OF GROIN CENTRE. 
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semi-major axes—measuring both from the 
same end of the rod. Arrange the rod in 
position across the lines, so that the points 
will coincide with the axes, and mark at the 
end of the rod. Repeat the process, as shown. 
by the dotted lines in the figure, until a suffi- 
cient number of points in the curve have been 
obtained, when the outline may be drawn 
through them by freehand, or a series of nails 
driven in at the points, and a thin strip of 


Fig. 91. 


wood bent around them to guide the pencil in 
marking. The joint lines of the ribs and the 
direction for the braces in centres of this form 
may be found by describing a line normal to 
the curve at the particular point required. 
First the foci of the ellipse must be found. 
To do this, set either compasses or rod to a 
radius equal to half the span, or semi-major 
axis, and from point C at the crown as a 
centre describe an arc, cutting the major axis 
in two points (F—see Fig. 92). These are the 
focal points. Join these two points to the 
point in the curve.where the joint is desired, 
and bisect the angle so formed, as at N. This 
line is the normal, and will give the direction 
of the joint. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. James SAUNDERS, assistant surveyor 
under the Oldham Corporation, has been 
appointed city surveyor and water engineer at 
Chichester. 


Tue Moffat Burgh Commissioners, having 
considered three systems of sewage purification 
as reported on by Mr. T. O. Niven, C.E., Glasgow, 
resolved to adopt the system known as Mr. 
Dibdin’s, or the Sutton system, by which the 
sewage receives biological treatment, being puri- 
fied by bacteria before being discharged into the 
river. At Moffat, owing to the substratum of 
land being porous, the tanks will require to be 
built of brick instead of being cut out of clay 
where this is available. It is proposed to 
provide an installation capable of dealing with 
200,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, which 
will necessitate an area of about 670 square 
yards for tank and filter accommodation. The 
total estimated cost of introducing this system 
of sewage purification is £2350. 


Tue South-Eastern Railway Company has 
completed the reconstruction of Port Victoria 
pier, the terminus of the Hundred of Hoo 
branch, which was temporarily clcesed for traffic 
in October, 1896, on account of the structure 
being considered unsafe to bear the strain of 
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SANITARY SURVEY OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


A SUPPLEMENT in continuation of the 
report of the Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board for 1894-95 embodies a 
summary of the general sanitary survey of 


urban districts in England and Wales made. 


satisfactory results to which it conduced, rests 
largely with Dr. Barry, whose very able. 
services the Medical Department could ill 
spare. Dr. Barry, in the introduction which 
his death left unfinished, states that the 
survey had to do, in the first place, with the 


SAFEGUARDING OF THE COAST-LINE, 


and embraced the inspection of 60 port and 
74 riparian districts. In the selection of the 


METHOD OF DRAWING 'THE CURVE WITHOUT THE CENTRE. 


during the years 1893-95, when cholera on the 
Continent of Europe was an ever-recurring 
source of danger to this country. Sir Richard 
Thorne, in submitting the summary to the 
President, states that the issue of the volume 
was unavoidably delayed by a serious accident 


_which befel Dr. F. W. Barry, to whom the 


survey had been entrusted. Owing to this 
delay, and to the subsequent death of Dr. 
Barry, which occasioned a serious loss to the 
department, the summary relates almost ex- 
clusively to the work done by the medical 
inspectors of the Board in urban sanitary 
districts. Sir Richard Thorne says the report 
indicates “the directions in which English 


SANITARY ADMINISTRATION 


proceeds when danger of imported infection 
arises ; and it serves to emphasise the point that 
our main trust in the control of exotic disease 
lies, not in futile attempts to keep away from 
our shores all chances of infection, but in 
urging those who are responsible for the 
health of our communities, whether urban or 
rural, to maintain, by continuous and sys- 
tematic work, such a standard of cleanliness 
as regards air, soil, and water that their dis- 
tricts shall not afford to any chance infection 
that may reach them the opportunities for 
multiplication and diffusion.” He adds that 
never before has so sustained and so important 
a piece of administrative work been under- 
taken by the Medical Department as that 
which was carried out during the period 1893- 
95, when cholera prevailed in different parts of 
Europe. The credit for the organisation of 
that work, and, to an important extent, for the 


districts to be inspected, the question of the 
purity of the water supply largely influenced 
the Board, districts being chosen primarily in 
which that supply was suspected of being 
liable to pollution. Subsequently a number 
of districts were scheduled for inspection in 


which the administration was believed to be — 


defective, or in which former experience had 
shown that filth diseases had prevailed. ‘The 
matters to be inquired into comprised broadly ~ 
(a) general sanitary circumstances, (b) sanitary ~ 
administration, and (c) cholera precautions. 
During the survey, 220 urban districts (com- 
prising 14 county boroughs, 66 municipal 
boroughs, and 140 urban districts other than 
boroughs) were inspected, and abstracts of 
the 220 urban reports are presented in the 
volume just issued. The last sentence written 
by Dr. Barry was the following :—“ As to the 
value of the sanitary survey there can, I 
think, be no two opinions, and it is only to be 
regretted that owing to the exigencies of the 
public service it could not be continued for a 
longer period.” The abstracts of detailed 
reports submitted show that in the case of 
every urban district inspected some 


SANITARY IMPROVEMENT 


or other is desirable, especially in regard to 
water supply—alarge number of the gathering 
grounds being dangerously polluted—while in 
many instances the inspection disclosed a 
condition of affairs which called for consider- 
able modification in other respects. In every 
district the medical officer representing the 
Local Government Board, after concluding his 
inquiries, sought a conference with the local 


trains. The pier has been strengthened by the 
addition of 324 new piles, the largest of them 
being 70ft. long and 17in. square. The piles 
on the river side of the pier have been left 
standing 6ft. above the deck level, in order to 
prevent the sponsons of Royal yachts from sett- 
ling on the edge of the pier when lying along- 
side at high water. The whole of the old piles 
have been left.in, the new piles being driven 
alongside of them and being bolted to them 
by liin. bolts. To prevent the inroads of the 
“teredos,” popularly known as_ shipworms, 
which have eaten away the old piles in such a 
remarkable manner, the new piles have been 
sheeted with copper for a height of 4ft. above 
mud level. The plan of the superstructure— 
platforms and buildings—has been entirely 
altered, the rails being now laid on the inner 
side of the pier, facing the Isle of Grain. A 
covered way has been provided for the con- 
venience of royalty arriving or disembarking, 
and the length of the platform has been ex- 
tended to 500ft. The works have been carried 
out by Messrs. John Aird and Sons, of Lambeth. 
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Fig 90, METHOD OF FINDING CENTRE OF 


SEGMENTAL ARCH, 


sanitary authority,in order to make such recom- 
mendations as appeared to him to be necessary. 
These recommendations affected (1) water 
supply, (2) provision for the isolation of 
infectious disease, (3) sewerage and house 
drainage, (4) disposal of refuse, (5) repression 
of nuisances, (6) inspection of dairies, cow- 
sheds, and milkshops, (7) overcrowding in 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Tur Moorend Outfall Works are nearing 
completion, and will shortly be used in con- 
nection with the drainage of the parish of 
Mangotsfield. Mr. W. L. Le Maitre is the 
engineer. The total cost of the scheme will 
be about £6000, and the site where they have 
been built is a twelve acre field at Moorend, 
not far from Winterbourne Down. Nine-inch 
conveying pipe sewers are used, and these, 
after joining 12in. and 15in. subsidiary mains, 
are eventually collected by an 18in. main 
direct to the works. .The precipitation tanks 
into which the sewage is horizontally conveyed 
are each 24ft. in diameter, and have a holding 
capacity of 44,000 gallons. After undergoing 
various processes, the top water or “tank 
effluent” passes into clarifiers, and thence 
through channels to the filters. These are 
constructed of cement, concrete, and brickwork 
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of a substantial nature. The filtering material 
is 24ft. in thickness, containing a base of 
pebbles, in which 3in, lead pipes are laid. 
‘The remaining successive layers are composed 
of gravel sand and a patent filtering material 
known as “polarite.” Each filter is so con- 
structed that. a flow of water will pass under 
continuously, and to prevent consolidation of 
sand they are arranged so that it will be 
possible to upwash any specific filter from its 
accessory by a head of water. The engine- 
house is substantially built of red brick 
relieved by Bath stone and suitable cornices 
and the central stone is lettered with the 
names of the Parochial Committee and its 
officers, under whose régime the work was 
brought to a completion. It has three 
chambers. In the first are a seven-horse 
power engine, air compressor and receiver 
water vessel, and centrifugal pump for raising 
the effluent into the storage tank. The second 
chamber, or press. room, contains the lime- 
mixing apparatus, sludge rams, presses, and a 


. centrifugal pump to raise the top water from 


the sludge. The third chamber is used for 
storage purposes. 


dwelling-houses, (8) insanitary dwellings, (9) 
disinfecting apparatus, and (10) special pre- 
cautions against cholera. 


In the Court of Session, Edinburgh, the 
Second Division disposed of an appeal in an 
action brought by Donald Sutherland, solicitor, 

_ Nairn, against Robert Squair, mason, Nairn, 
and other tradesmen, contractors for the 
erection of a villa at Thurlow Road, Nairn, 
which was being built for the pursuer. It was 
stated that the contractors, after proceeding so 
far, had ceased to perform the work, and had 
-left the job in an unfinished state. In these 
circumstances, the pursuer craved the Court to 
remit to a person of skill to inspect and report 
upon the work done, to ascertain the value 

_ thereof, and thereafter to authorise the pursuer 

- to complete the work at his own hand at the 
expense of such contractors as might be found 
to be at fault, Sheriff-Substitute Rampini 

allowed a proof, and, on appeal, Sheriff Ivory he ee 
recalled this interlocutor, and dismissed the Aertel 
- action as irrelevant, with expenses. On appeal, u A 
the Second Division adhered to Sheriff Ivory’s a 

- interlocutor, with additional expenses. 


Fig. 92. METHOD GF TRAMMELLING ON ELLIPSE. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 
SMLIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
BUILDINGS— 
March 19 Caeran, Maesteg, Wales—Hrection of Chapel 4... eaters W. W. Williams, 63, Wind-street, Swansea, 
- 19 Bridlington Quay—Erection of Villas E. Rodes BF LN J. Earnshaw, Architect, Carlton House, Bridlington Quay, 
~ 19 Pengam, Wales—Erection of Vicarage... Pe, ... Rey. Thos. Edwards veg E, M. Bruce-Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. : . 
ro 21 Croydon—Extension of Electric Machinery Buildings... County Borough ... RS ai Borough Engineer Office, Croydon, 
Ri 21 Belfast—Erection of Business Premises, &. _... .» 8. M‘Ateer =... a By A. Ferguson, Quantity Surveyor, Royal-avenue, Belfast. 
= 21 Erith, Kent—Erection of Buildings, Foundations, &e... _ Urban District Council .., G. Chatterton, 46, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, 
5 21 Keighley —Erection of Shops and Dwelling-houses peaaeaes W.H. and A. Sugden, Architects, Cavendish-st., Keighley, 
% 21 Kendal—Alterations, &c., to Hotel ... ree = Spencer and Co. Limited ... a? : J. Bintley, 7, Lowther-street, Kendal. : 
33 21 Leyton, Essex—Erection of Infirmary tas Fe West Ham Union Guardians... .. FE, Hilleary, Clerk, Union-road, Leytonstone. 
i 21 Roydon, near Diss, Norfolk—Erection of School School Board ... ka vee 7s an H. G. Bishop, Architect, Stowmarket. 
sy 21 Stoke-upon-Trent—Erection of Boiler-house, &e, Rural District Council L. Sugden, Miles Bank-chambers, Hanley. 
Pres Londonderry—Erection of Honse seas cai Mr. B. Smith... ; W.E. Pinkerton, Architect, St. Dramond, Londonderry. 
by * 21 Elgin—Erection of Bungalow... Ss SI ee oor OO Reid and Wittet, Architects, Elgin. 
nA 21 James Bridge—Repairs to Cemetery Chapels Darlaston Urban District Council Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlaston, 
? 22- Brighton—Block of Buildings i By a eo QUATOIANS © = 7:3 ie xe, .. ®..  H.S. Reed, Parochial Offices, Prince’s-street, Brighton. 
ou ee Llanover, near Abergavenny—Brection of Church, &. et tntnaee B. J. Francis, Architects, Abergavenny. 
i 22! Meltham, near Huddersfield—Houses, &... 00 0, ee nets J. Kirk and’Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


Price and Wooler, 15, Waterloo-street, Weston-super-Mare. 


Urban District Council 
H. O. Thomas, Surveyor, Town Hall, Woolwich. 


22 Weston-super-Mare—Alterations to Market-houses, &e. 


re 22 Woolwich—Execution of Works, &c... nt am! Local Board ... or 
Af 23 Hornsey—Bath and Discharge Rooms at Hospital .. Urban District Council E. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Highgate, N. 
¥, 23 Luddenden, near Halifax—Organ Chamber, Vestry, &e. teres T. L. Patchett, Architect, George-square, Halifax, 
‘ ‘ 24. Consett, Durham—Erection of Seven Houses _... ... Waterworks Company wat Engineer, Company’s Office, Consett. 
cae, 25 Aghadowey, Ireland—Erection of Church... é ; Rev. B. Mulholland, P.P.... .. J.J. O’Shea, 124, Donegall-street, Belfast. 
i> 26 Bedwellty, Wales—Vagrant Wards .. : Union Guardians... See se ... James and Morgan, Charles-street-Chambers, Carditt. 
os 26 Chester—Police Station and Court Room .,. County of Chester H. Beswick, 17, Newgate-street, Chester. 
y 28 Gloucester—Erection of Cottage Homes ... ne Union Guardians .. W. B. Wood, 12, Queen-street, Gloucester. 
a 28 Kingston-on-Thames—Alterations at Infirmary, &c. Union Guardians _... W. H. Hope, Union Offices, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Co-op. Building & Investment Soc. Ltd. G. D. Page, Old Glebe-chambers, Falkirk. 


29 Grangemouth, Scotland—Block of Dwelling-houses b 
.. Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Newport. 


sD 29 Roath, Cardiff—Construction of Station ... bc, Great Western Railway Co. — 
FF 29 Poplar—Alterations at Asylum an tie + Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum J. and 8. F, Clarkson, 136, High-street, Poplar. 
” 30  Auldearn—Restoration of Parish Church ... vale le ath eet ya ee TS J. Robertson, Architect, Inverness, 

Ae. 33, 30. Hammersmith—Extension of Electric Lighting Station The Vestry... ce a, sn H. Mair, Town Hall, Hammersmith. 

(35 30 Leamington—New Wing to Hospital a Fp ... Warneford Hospital ry zy Secretary of the Hospital, Leamington. 
+ 31 Skireoat, near Halifax—Erection of Villa Residence .. | teteeeees C. F. Horsfall and Son, Lord Street-chbrs., Sowerby Bridge. 

April 2 Windsor—New Infirmary Buildings ... Fa tee Union Guardians ; Edginton and Summerbell, Architects, Windsor. 

74 4 lWLeyton—Extension of Electricity Works ... tis Urban District Council H. C. Bishop, Cathall-road, Leytonstone. 

ie x5 5 Kestevan—Excavating and Foundation to Asylum Kestevan County Asylum ... G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. 


E. J. Hammond, 111, High-street, New Brompton, Kent. 


New Brompton Economical Society 
Brazilian Legation, London. 


- v4 New Brompton—Erection of Bakery, Flour Store, & Shop 


_ July 24 Belem, Para, Brazil—Cattle Pens, Abbatoir, &c.... Jpn Bee ine aera De Tas hae 

_ No date. Brierfield, near Burnley—EHight Houses _... os ee peed taney — Dent, Architect, Railway-street, Nelson. 

a » Burton-in-Lonsdale—Potteries pears oa tl W. Bateson and Sons W. Bateson & Sons, Waterside Pottery, Burton-in-Lonsdale, 

“2 9 Bury, Lanes.—Erection of Thirty Dwelling-houseS) ... ~ trite A. Hopkinson, 16, Agur-street, Bury. 

fe Golborne, Lancs.—Church Works wh Wes Sead on ty RE ae ae Sie ocak renee Heaton, Ralph, and Heaton, Architects, King-street, Wigan, 
Featherstone—Erection of Ten Houses ... og CRI eee, EP nea pas . R. W. Fearnley, Featherstone Common, near Pontefract, 


H. L. Tacon, 11, Westgate, Rotherham. 


= oo Kimberworth—Erection of Houses .., : J. B, Jenkinson na sts ans ‘ 
: E, G, Stead, 29, Princess-street, Manchester, 


BS ae Kirkham, Lanes,—Repairs, &c., to Thirteen Houses he akira 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DATE OF a fe 
w BE EXECUTED. 
DELIVERY. ORE | 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Otley—Erection of Thirty-One Houses 
Sleaford—Erection of Ten Cottages 
Starling, near Bury, Laucs.—Rebuilding Inn, &e. 
Tadecaster—Enlargement of St. Joseph’s ... - 
Wadebridge, Cornwall—School Buildings .. F 
Boston, Lines.—Erection of Offices, Stores, &e.. 


ENGINEERING— % 


Fairbank and Wall, 3, Manor-square, Otley, Bradford. 
J. Clare, Sleaford. 

T, Nuttall, 20, Market-street, Bury. 

A. D. Kaye, 71, Albion- street, Leeds. ~ 

Kerley aud Ellis, Architects, ’Salterton. 

James Rowell, Architect, Boston. 


No date. 


Soulby; Sons, and Winch Limited 


Commissioners J. Barron, 156, Union-street, Aberdeen. 


Huntly, Scotland—Laying of Cast-iron Water Apes &e. 


Kendal—Construction of Weir, &e. 


Oldbury—Supply, &e., of Purifier 


Devizes, Wilts—Dynamos, Engines aot Contracts) 


Edinburgh—Laying Water Pipes 
Rotherham—Coal Gas Testing Apparatus... 
Langport—Water Supply Works 


Gas and Water Committee. 

Gas Committee ~ 

Wilts Co. Asylum Visiting Committee 
Water Trustees 

Gas Committee & 

Rural District Council 

Commissioners 


T. N. Ritson, Engineer, Gasworks, Kendal. 

‘A. Cooke, Geveral Manager, Gasworks, Oldbury. : 
Massey and Allpress, 25, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster. eS 
J. Wilson, 724, George- -street, Edinburgh. 
F. A. Winstanley, Engineer, Rotherham. § 
Bailey, Denton, Son, & Co., Palace- chambers, Westminster. aA 


W. R. Copland, 146, West Regent- -street, Glasgow. 
Secretary, Board of Works, Dublin. ; 
Engineer, Electric Lighting Works, Sowter’s-road, Derby. 
W. Bantoft, Town Clerk, Town Hall. Ipswich. Sh 
C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
F, J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. : 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S: Wie 

F. W. Lacey, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 

T. H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich, A 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, 21, Delahay-street, Was Gaiinktees= 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, ‘London, Si Wao 
Offices of the Tredegar Iron and Coal Co. Limited, Tredegar. 
T. Wilson, Solicitor, Lochmaddy. 


’ Stromness, Scotland— Water Supply Works 
Bunerana to Carndonagh, Ireland—Erection of Railway 
Derby—Hlectriec Wiring Asylum, &e. fe ae 2 
Ipswich—Electric Lighting —... 
Birkenhead—Erectionu of Iron Pier, ‘Bridge, ke... 
Brighton—Construction of Covered Reservoirs — 
Agha Bay, Algeria—Construction of Harbour 
Bournemouth—Motor Vehicles : 
Ditchingham, Norfolk— Reconstructing Bridge... 

ss Glasgow —Ballachulish Railway Extension 

July Tangiers—Water Supply. : ae 

No date. Tredegar—Completion of Tramways 

& Lochmaddy—Water Supply Works .. 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Bury, Lancs.—Supple of Stores 
Stockton-on-Tees—Supply of Stores.. y 
Langport—Cast-iron Water Mains and Accessories 
Carshalton—Supply of Ironwork 
Holborn, London—Re-construction ‘of Steam and Con- 
dense Mains. 
Crickfield—Cast-iron Water Pipes ... 
Hunslet, Leeds—Supply of Cast-iron Socket Pipes 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Stafford—Repainting County Asylum 


Corporation .. 

Electric Lighting Committee 
Corporation > 

Town Council... 


oe 
” 


April 


” 


Horse Committee 

Norfolk County Council ... 
Callendar and Oban Railway Company... 
Hygienic Commission 

Tron and Coal Company Limited... 
Inverness County Council... 


March : Corporation 

2 Corporation ... 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 


Union Guardians 


Gasworks, Bury. 

Borough Engineer, Stopiten -on-Tees. . aoe: 
Clerk’s Office, Langport, Somerset. zs 
W. W. Gale, Surveyor’s Office, High-street, Ceitebialéon: SIP Tis 
J. Buley, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W. 
W. B. Pindar, Clerk, Leek- street, Heh eters is 


Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 


Visiting Committee ... W. H. Cheadle, County Surveyor, Stafford. 


No date. 


March 


No date. 


a” 


” 


March 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 


BE SENT IN, 
1 


March 21 


J uly 
” 2 
No date, 


Manchester—Supply of Lead Piping 
Stroud, Glos.—Painting, &c., to Baths 
London,-S.E.—Painting, &c., Works 

Rotherham—Painting Two Gasholders 


; Paints, ke. 


Waterworks Committee 
Urban District Council 
London County Council 
Gas Committee 


London — Repairs, Maintaining, Decorating, Police 
Stations, Courts, &e. 

Durham—Painting Bridge ; 

London—Cleansing, Painting, ‘and “Repairs at Model 
Dwellings. ‘ 


Carlisle—Painting, &e. 


ROADS— 
Beverley—Supply of Whinstone, &e. 
Lancaster—Street Works a << 
Basford, Notts.—Street Works 
Erith, Kent—Supply of Broken Granite, Setts, &e. 
Hull—Constructing Street... 
Nelson, Lancs. —Supply of Granite Macadam, &e. 
Bournemouth—Supply of Flint, Gravel, &e. 5 
Beckenham—Making-up and Widening Road 
Ravensthorpe, Yorks.—Street Works 
Watford—Supply of Granite and Flints (Two Contracts) 
Southampton—Street Works . 
Catford—Road Material and. Works. 
Hackney—Asphalte Paving Work and Repair: 8, &e. 
Lewes—Supply of Flints and Ragstone'.... x 
Sutton, Surrey—Supply of Gravel, pegs Pe &e 
Warwick— Supply of Road Stone _... 
Wisbech— Supply of Road Materials... 
Newark—Supp'y of Granite and Slag 
Ross and Cromarty—Road Works ... 
Wood Green—Masons and Payiors’ Work, Granite, 
Ballast, Flints, &e. 
Sleaford, "Lines. — Supply of Broken Granite 
Chester-—Carting Macadam, &e. 
New Malden—Ro: ud. Watering... 
West Hartlepool—Limestone Tar Pavement 
Acton—Road Materials .. 
Kingston-upon- -Thames—Street Works 
Romford—Laying and Supply of Granite Kerb, & ke. 
Market Harborough—Supply of Granite ... 
Chesterfield—Making New Streets ... 
Holbeach— Supply of Granite, &e. (2 Contracts)... 
Great Yarmouth—Road-making and Paying Works 


SANITARY— 
Gowerton, near Swansea—Stoneware Pipe Drain * 
Stafford—Supply of Drain and Sewer Pipes 
Hornsey, N.—Stoneware Pipe Sewers, &e. 
Malling—Drainage of Workhouse Premises 
Brampton Bryan, Salop—Culvert — . 
London —Replacing Basins at Public Conveniences 
Paddington—Erection of Underground Convenience ... 
Epping, Essex—Construction of Sewers, &e. 


Metropolitan Police District 


Corporation if 
St. James’s, Westminster, ‘Vestry 


, Race Stand Company, Ltd. 


East Riding County Council 
Streets Committee ... ; 
Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 
Kingston Estate, Ltd. 
Corporation 

Town Council .. 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 
Corporation ... 

Lewisham Board of Works 
Hackney Vestry 

Uckfield Rural District Council. 
Urban District Council 

Rural District Council ES 
Isle of Ely County Council 
Rural District Council 


Urban District Council 


Urban District Council 

County Council : 

Urban District Council 
Corporation 

District Council 

Corporation ... 

Urban District Council... 
Oxenden Rural District Counc il 


East Elloe Rural District Council 
Corporation 


Liangyfelach Rural DistElck Council 

Corporation. ... cae a 

Urban District Council _.. ix 

Guardians 

Wigmore Rural District Council - 

St. James’s, Westminster, roe 
Paddington Vestry Ba i 

Rural District Council 


COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


Linlithgowshire—County Offices. Ss 
Belfast—Designs for Church and Lecture Hall ... 
Salford—Plans for Generating Station 4 
Winchester—Designs, &c., for Public Baths 
Belper—Sewage Disposal Schemes + 
Trowbridge—Technical School ; 
Singapore—Designs for Town Hall ... 

San Francisco Bay—De igns for Univer: sity Buildings... 


£31 10s., £15 lds. 
£50, £25... tea 


£25, £15.. ; 

£52 10s., £26 5s, 

£40, £30, £20 . 

£200, £100 , 

£10,000 (divided i in two competitions) 


£100, £50, £25... 
£52 10s. ... 5a 


Warrington—Designs for Police Station, Court House, &e. 
Godalming—Designs for Municipal Buildings 


Urban District Council. 


Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. ‘ 

Surveyor, Russell-street, Stroud. . > 4 ee 
Architect’s Department, County Hall, Spring- gardens, Ss. Ww. ‘¢ 
F, A. Winstanley, Engineer, Rotherham. 3 
Surveyor, New Scotland-yard, S.W. 


J. Coldwell, Surveyor, Market-place, Durham. 
Vestry Hall, Piccadilly, W. 


J.P. Stubbs, Secretary, Carlisle.- 


A. Beaumont, County Surveyor, Bavevieg: . 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lancaster. z 
G. W. Hawley, York- chambers King-street, Nottingham, : 
F. Parish, Clerk, High-street, Erith, Kent. 
C.S. Evington, Barington- street, Hull. 

B. Ball, Borough Engineer, Nelson. 

F.W. Lacy, Borough Suryeyor, Bournemouth. 
J. W. Angell, Council Offices, Beckenham. 

T. Hemingway, District Council Offices, Ravensthorpe, 
H. M. Turner, 14, High-street, Watford. 

W. B. G. Bennett, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, Catford. 

J. Lovegrove, Town Hall, Hackney. 

J. Miles, 173, High- street, Lewes. 

C. C. Smith, Engineer, Public Hall, Sutton. 

H. C. Passman, 48, Bedford-street, Leamington. 

P. L. Moore, County Surveyor, Club- chambers, Wisbech: 
T. Vickers, District Surveyor, Lincoln-street, Newark. 
A. G. Jones, Surveyor, County Buildings, Dingwall. 
Gay: Guuyon, Town Hall, Wood Green. ~ 


E. Clements, Clerk, Council Offices, Sleaford. 

County Surveyor, Chester Castle. —. 3 

T. V. H. Davison, Glebeside, New Malden. is 

J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 

D. J. Ebbetts, 242, High-street, Acton, W. : 
Rorough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston-upon- Thames. = 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Romford. : 
C. Burgoine, Clerk, Market: Harborough. Snes 

W.C. Jackson, Surveyor. Knifesmith-gate, Chesterfield. 

R. P. Mossop, Clerk, Holbeach. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. 


As Thomas, 32, Fisher-street, Swansea. S 
Ww. Blackshaw, Borough Engineer, Borough Hall, ‘Stafford 
E. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Highgate, N. 

‘J. Ladds, 7, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh- “square, W.c. 
H. W. Bowen, Surveyor, oe ee 8 
Vestry Hall, Piccadilly, W. ; Pie 

Surveyor’ s Department, ‘Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, Ww. 

E. Egan, 39, Lombard- street, London. - 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 


County Council. > 
Committee of Fisherwick-place Presbyterian Charen. 
Electric Light Committee. 
Town Council. 


AR ye 


The Corporation. 
Major F. L. Anderson, R.E., South Camp, ‘Aldershot; 


‘’ Trustees of the Phebe A. Hearst ‘Fund, a, represented in 


England by R.I.B.A. 
Borough Council. 
Town Council. 


i. 
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Scottish Church Architecture 


XIV. AND XV. CENTURIES.* 
By Hrepotyrr J. Buanc. 


Lo attempt anything like a detailed or 

systematic examination of the church 
Architecture of Scotland, of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, is not here intended. The 
variety of detail those periods exhibit makes 
their study very interesting. I hope to satisfy 
you with a sketch of some of the most promi- 
nent examples, which may form leaders to 
much of like form and detail to be found in 
many smaller works, and to endeavour, as far 
as possible, to assist you in your knowledge of 
the English work of the same time, to compare, 
from the illustrations, the contemporaneous 
Architecture in Scotland. One cannot pretend 
to be very accurate with regard to the precise 
dates of each and all of the examples selected, 
because of the special difficulty all students of 
Scottish work have experienced in chronologi- 
cally placing them. This may be better 
realised as we proceed. ‘lio many who may 
have extended their studies of 


CuurcH ARCHITECTURE BEYOND THE Con- 
FINES OF ENGLAND 


into Scotland, it will doubtless be at once 
apparent why this particular period of our 
church examples should be selected; but to 
those who have not had that opportunity some 
preliminary words of explanation may be 
ucceptable. In a word, it is the Scotch work 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (and 
for that a large part of the sixteenth century 
also), which will be found to be more distinctly 
Scottish than can be said of the works of the 
centuries preceding. The most casual ob- 
server of church forms and details of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries in France and 
in England will readily trace their genesis in 
the one country, and their acceptance and 
adoption in the other. During the early part 
ot the Middle ages, when, under the freshness 
of enthusiasm, Christian emigrants rapidly 
spread themselves all over Europe, Scotland 
also received the foreign influence, and readily 
accepted the progressive developments of 
architectural forms and details which the 
church building fraternities brought with 
them. I do not suppose that anyone has con- 
tended that Scotland, during that early period, 
expressed a style of her own, or even expressed 
then any very distinctive individuality in her 
treatment ot churches; rather she adopted, 
under the guidance of her church patrons and 
founders, the 
CHARACTERISTICS FROM BOTH F'RANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 


So we find that during the Romanesque, 
Norman, and First Pointed periods of church 
building, there is an evident parallelism in the 
works of France, England, and Scotland, on to 
tue thirteenth century. In England, church 
builders accepted the leading from France, 
while there are evidences that she showed 
some individuality in treatment of details. In 
Scotland, the French influence for long was 
strongest. In England, the general propor- 
tions differed from those in France; English 
cathedrals of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries are wider, but not so lofty as are 
those of the same era in France. In this 
matter scotland seems to have followed more 
closely the French models. English work 
shows more restful consistency and solidity, 
but seems to lack the rich grace and elevating 
continuity of forms—the emvtion—of French 
examples. Whether Scotland, in her works of 
that early time, ever reached the great flights 
(f skill and poetic expression witnessed in the 
Wreuch examples, we have perhaps lost the 
jmeans of determining. Wherever, however, 


_ Femains of her early works are found, there is 


-nough to show that, while her buildings could 
uot vie with those in England in respect of 
jnagnitude or richness, yet as regards elegance 
of comp»sition and expression of disciplined 
refinement of detail, the abbeys and cathedrals 
of Scotland can claim equal merit; they pos- 

* A 
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ap+r read before the Architectural Association 
y night, 


sess the same grace; they show the same skill 
in execution. Her church designers have ex- 
hibited equal ability, and her artificers show 
themselves to have been equally capable with 
those of other countries during all periods up 
to the end of the thirteenth century. In Scot- 
land, the buildings were fewer and of smaller 
dimensions. Chronologically they are several 
years later than are the English examples, but 
in plan, general treatment, and in the order of 
development they do not differ much from their 
prototypes. As illustrative of the differences 
of dimensions of contemporaneous cathedrals 
in England and Scotland the following may 
serve :— 


TOTES 5-0 524ft. in length...St. Andrews..358ft. 


Lincoln ...482ft. 3 ...Glasgow...... 283ft. 
Salisbury .474ft. & Ap oabs area wee 282ft. 


Durham...461ft. 3 _ Kirkwall .....218ft. 


Scotland’s equal pace with England in the 
progress and expression of her church Archi- 
tecture is readily understood when we know 
that at this time the Norman barons, encour- 
aged by David I., and tempted by extensive 
gifts of lands, spread and established them- 
selves and their families all over the better 
parts of Scotland, and following that great 
example of “that sair sanct for the Crown,” 
founded bishopries, and for centuries became 
patrons and superiors of bishops, and also 
liberal founders of abbeys. ‘Those noble Nor- 
man lords and knights carried with them from 
time to time, along with a love of war and the 
chase, a strong desire to foster the arts of 
peace, more especially in the form of church 
building. We find them liberally encouraging 
the Church in turn by gifts of lands, in which 
such abbeys as. Paisley and Melrose shared 
very largely. Parish churches also, as were 
required, were built by those barons, and were 
afterwards, by consent of the bishops, con- 
ferred in property upon the great monasteries 
and religious Houses of Regulars. 


THe SmIncuLAR UNIFORMITY 
characterising the ecclesiastical buildings of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries would 
seem to indicate that fraternities of church 
builders assisted in rearing the beautiful 
edifices found over Europe. Rickman reminds 
us that when Early Gothic was developed, the 
whole western provinces of France were under 
the dominion of the English Crown, and that 
Normandy had been for a century or more part 
of the same kingdom. Thus Norman knights 
and churchmen would find ready avcess to 
England and Scotland, and carry with them 
the progressive development of church style. 
In many cases we know that monastic build- 
ings in Scotland were subject to therule of th: 
French monasteries from which the commu- 
nities branched, but, as if anticipating Pope, 
who enjoins— 

Who builds a ehurch to God and not to fame, 
Should never mark the marble with his name ; 
the architects of those great cathedrals have 
not left any record of their names. If, as we 
assume, those buildings were the outcome of 
an aggregation of thought by fraternities, the 
explanation is apparent. There is no doubt 

that 
CHURCHMEN STUDIED ARCHITECTURE, 


and were for the most part architects of their 
own buildings, being aided and counselled in 
matters of taste by the members of church- 
building fraternities already referred to. ‘The 
influence of England at this time upon our 
Scottish Church Architecture must have been 
likewise very important, because we know that 
the clergy who served in the Scottish churches 
were either priests from Hneland or kinsmen 
of the Anglo-Norman founders, born in Scot- 
land. “Of the fifteen prelates who were 
elected to the primatial See of St. Andrew’s 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and who designated. themselves ‘episcopi 
Scotorum, not one appears to have been a 
Celtic Scot. Only a few sprang from the 
Anglo-Norman houses of Scotland, the Great 
majority being Saxons and Normans from 
England.””. There must have been much inter- 
change besides, because we are informed that 
monks from Melrose became abbots of the 
Yorkshire monastery of Rievaulx, the parent 
house; Melrose also sent abbots to other 


Cistercian houses, including Kinross, Cupar, 
Newbattle, Deer, and Balmarino, ‘Those war- 
like nobles, patrons of the Church, always in 
a state of preparedness for war, became the 
general protectors of the unarmed monks, who 
thus enjoyed unmolested security in persuing 
their building operations. The influence upon 
the country by 
THE BurILpIne OF AN ABBEY 

was great. A long period was usually required 
for the work, and during that time its members 
were continually in the midst of the practice 
of all the arts—painting, sculpture, Architec- 
ture, as well as the ornamental hand works, 
for these were all practised together. The 
highest taste was thus cultivated, to be after- 
wards disseminated for the greatest good of 
the country. ‘To these influences may be 
added zeal for religion, a higher ideal, a 
generous rivalry between convents, and a 
desire to render the church ritual magnificent 
—each and all of which gave impetus‘to church 
work in Scotland, and kept it full of vitality 
and abreast of the best work found elsewhere. 
The industrial and social life of Scotland up to 
the thirteenth century were likewise in a very 
flourishing condition. In 1249, when the Earl 
of St. Pol and Blois (a great French lord) was 
preparing to accompany St. Louis (IX.) of 
France in his memorable expedition to the 
Holy Land, builders from Flanders, Marseilles, 
and Genoa were employed for the armament, 
and Scotland supplied from Inverness one of 
the great ships, which gained much admira- 
tion. ‘The burgher and trading classes also 
amassed great wealth, and gave generously 
of their lands and means to the Church. 
Scotland was thus a centre of intellectual 
culture, and enjoyed at this period more peace 
than fell to the lot of English monarchs. But 
all at once all these favourable conditions 
changed. By the sudden death of one of her 
most enlightened kings, Alexander the 'Third, 
in 1286, Scotland’s lamp of prosperity and pro- 
gress was unhappily extinguished, only to be 
rekindled after a long interval. The succession 
—an.effort to arrange which had been coun- 
selled during the lifetime of the king—was 
now brought to open dispute. England essayed 
to adjust the matter by placing a king under 
vassalage to her. ‘This was resented, and wars 
followed between England and Scotland, and 
it was only towards the close of the fourteenth 
century that Scotland began to show signs of 
returning restfulness and prosperity. 
Tue Errecr upon SCcOTLAND’s ARCHITECTURE 
was disastrous. Scarcely any new buildings 
were undertaken, and under the wars many of 
the finest of those existing were greatly 
damaged. Her patrons—the wealthy nobles— 
had left the country, many to espouse the 
cause of England’s kings, to whom, after the 
death of Alexander, they had. sworn fealty. - 
During that interval of strife—upwards of 
eighty years—England’s church Architecture 
had developed new features, passing out of the 
First Pointed to a new phase—the Decorated 
or Middle Pointed. But when Scotland re- 
sumed her church building her schools of 
church builders had passed away ; conse- 
quently she had to go back and, so to speak, 
recommence the thread of architectural evolu- 
tion from where she had left it in the 
thirteenth century. Even the monks had been 
cast. adrift, to find elsewhere the help their 
homes could no longer afford. In the begin- 
ning (that is, in the fourteenth century) tew 
churches were built, but gradually, as returning 
prosperity increased, Scotland became alive to 
what she had lost in Art, and in the fifteenth 
century she came forward with renewed 
vigour in the expression of a series of churches 
distinctly of native growth and development. 

Tar Prerrecrep First Porinrep PERIOD, 
with its refinement and purity, its gracefully 
clustered shafts, lofty groined roofs, and 
elegant carvings was, in England, virtually 
obsolete. A style more massive had taken its 
place, the distinctive features of which were 
a greater exuberance of ornamentation, wider 
fenestration with elaborate cusped tracery, 
pinnacled buttresses, profusion of niches on 
walls and buttresses, &c. All these were 
matured and were even passing out of English 
practice when Scotland commenced-again her 
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church work. England had actually entered 
upon her phase of the Perpendicular. France, 
with the buoyancy and vivacity of the race, 
rose out of her Decorated work into the flow of 
a restless form designated Flamboyant, Thus 
Scotland, along with the examples of First 
Pointed in her midst, had the association of the 
Decorated and Perpendicular of England and 


Tuer FLAMBOYANT OF FRANCE 


on which to draw for inspiration. The result 
we find is not an adoption of either, but 
a sort of adaptation of all, in which the 
work of the Decorated period predominates. 
Thus Scottish artists struggled bravely to 
regain for her a parallel place with other 
countries, and, though here and there 
comparatively unsuccessful, much of her 
later work of the fifteenth century and of that 
entering upon the sixteenth century exhibits a 
return of the native talent for graceful ex- 
pression and skilful execution. Of the con- 
temporaneous works of England and France 
no doubt Scotland assimilated a good deal; 
but in all cases it would appear that she gave 
an independent character to the rechauffé. 
T'hus her Perpendicular work, which is chiefly 
found at Melrose Abbey, with a scattered 
fragment here and there over the country, can 
searcely be said to be merely a repetition of 
that in England. Moreover, with regard to 
the French influence of the. Flamboyant of the 
same period, it will be found that Scottish 
examples really show very little of the actual 
forms of that style. The forms of window 
tracery, for instance, might be described as a 
transition between Decorated and Flamboyant. 
The construction is heavier, but the forms are 
far more restrained than in the French 
examples, and are by no means inelegant. 


Or DrcoRATED BUILDINGS 


theré’ are few entire examples in Scotland. 
They were not executed while that style was 
in practice in England. The Decorated style, 
however, lingered very late in Scotland, ex- 
amples being found up to about 1462. The 
later examples are not so successfully treated, 
however, the best work being found in Lin- 
cluden, Crossraguel, the nave of Glasgow, 
Elgin Chapter-house, Linlithgow, and part of 
Melrose. After the date named the work in 
Scotland became very mixed and degenerate, 
and under later influences began to show a 
larger infusion of the contemporaneous work 
of her Southern neighbours. During the cen- 
turies under review no cathedrals nor con- 
ventual churches were founded, yet many 
alterations and additions were made upon 
those existing. To Glasgow Cathedral was 
added the upper part of the nave in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, while the 
sacristy, the tower, and the south crypt were 
added in 1425 and 1500 respectively. In these 
is manifested the lingering attachment of the 
Scotch to earlier forms, all beautifully blended 
in a most interesting manner with details of a 
later period. But decaying piety and the com- 
paratively diminished resources of the country 
brought about a reduction in the dimensions 


of her works. Hence we find, as fewer clergy 
were required, Scotland’s chief works are 


Tur COLLEGIATE CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


of which nearly forty were founded in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
David Laing says there were thiry-six erected 
all over the country in the fifteenth and first 
half of the sixteenth century. They present 
in their detail nearly all that is characteristic 
of the period. Many of them no longer exist. 
They were built and endowed for a society of 
priests, commonly in a place not within the 
Episcopal see. The society consisted of a dean 
or provost, or other president, and, under 
them, prebends or canons who had in the 
Church several degrees or stalls, where they 
sat for the more orderly singing of the 
canonical hours. They were instituted for 
performing Divine service, for singing Mass, 
vespers, &c., to the memory of the founders. 
They were divided into two kinds; one of 
royal foundation, whereof the king is patron, 
confers the prebends, names the provost or 


services, were regulated as in cathedrals, but 
were not under cathedral control. 


GENERALLY THE PLAN IS CRUCIFORM, 


or intended to be so (because a great many 
have never been completed), and comprises a 
central, or sometimes a western tower, a 
sacristy on the north side of the chancel and a 
porch on the south side of the nave. In one 
or two instancés are chantry chapels, some- 
times the addition of pious founders. In St. 
Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, we have. many 
such additions. Aisles are not common except 
in the largest of them. Roofs are plain, arched 
with ribs, but rarely groined. In one Case, 
Roslin, the stone arch has no other external 
covering. In roof treatment there are many 
very interesting and quite unique features. 
Over the vaulting is laid a series of over- 
lapping and guttired blocks of stone in 
parallel squares, in some instances at very 
high pitch and others very nearly level. This 
form of construction involved much difficulty 
in cases where transept or chapel roofs rose up 
upon the nave roof. In such cases each 
section of the building was treated indepen- 
dently with gabled termination. This feature 
is met with all over Scotland, and seems 
especially a Scottish invention, being perhaps 
originally designed for her castles of much 
earlier date. It is not much met with in 
English work, and, indeed, I cannot name an 
example. The forms of most of the buildings 
of this period being 


CHIEFLY AISLELESS STRUCTURES, 


gave special prominence to the windows. 
These were large, and arch-headed, of two, 
three, and four lights. They were not lofty, 
however, evidently to avoid cutting in upon 
the interior vaulting, and necessitating cross 
vaulting with its more intricate construction. 
In England, even, we find that notwithstanding 
the greater richness their works express, the 
groined vaulting has given place to plain sur- 
face vaulting, but decorated with a superfluity 
of ribs which are merely ornamental. In the 
same way, while we have a few examples of 
good vaulting, such as in the south crypt of 
Glasgow Cathedral (noted to be of 1425, but 
the precise date is not obtainable), in Trinity 
College Church, Edinburgh (a building now 
demolished), and in the collegiate churches at 
this period—ornamental ribs are here and 
there found applied to surface vaulting, merely 
to give distinction to a part of the interior of 
the building, very often the elongated chancel 
or choir—such as the chancel at Seton Church. 
Other examples of this are at Melrose, and St. 
Mirren’s aisle or chapel, Paisley. 


In LInNLITHGOW AND STIRLING CHURCHES 


may be seen some interesting manifestations 
of ingenuity in overcoming the difficulties of 
vaulting over the apsidal terminations of the 
choir. Fan vaulting is not found in Scotland. 
Roslin Chapel already referred to (the plan of 
which resembles very closely the character of 
the choir of Glasgow Cathedral in its aisles and 
retro-choir) bears the simple pointed arch 
vault. It is, however, profusely decorated 
with ribs rising from the main piers, and, on 
the fields between, with an exuberance of 
carving quite unique. The side aisles are 
vaulted at right angles to the choir vaulting, 
and in this way a greater elevation than would 
otherwise have been available is obtained for 
tLe windows. ‘This chapel was founded in 1446, 
and while bearing in its charter that it was 
built by workmen from foreign parts, it pos- 
sesses all the evidences of being of home 
manufacture. The details in moulding are 
those found on other collegiate churches of the 
period. Its buttress-framed quasi-porches are 
quite unique and thoroughly Scottish. For 
richness and interest in carved work it stands 
unequalled, if its small dimensions are con- 
sidered, and in view of the fact that about this 
time (that is, 1446) French masons were 
numerous in Scotland, it is possible some were 
employed upon Roslin. This would explain 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the above Society 

was held at the rooms of the R.I.B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, on Wednesday of last week, 
Mr. G. Scamell presiding. The report of the 
Council, read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Percivall Currey), stated that the progress in 


‘the Society’s affairs had been maintained in 


the past year, and that in view of the many 
calls upon the means of private individuals 
during that period, the Council did not think 
it advisable to make any special appeal on 
behalf of the Society to the architectural Pro- 
fession. Nevertheless, it had the satisfaction 
to report that many liberal donations had 
been received, and that several new subscribers 
had been added to the list. The report pro- 
ceeded :—‘ Although the Society now possesses 
300 annual subscribers, the Council feel that 
this number is not sufficiently representative 
of the large body of architects practising in 
the United Kingdom; they are assured that 
there must be a large number of architects, 
not subscribers to the Society, who would be 
desirous of helping their less fortunate brethren, 
or their widows and children who have been 
left insufficiently provided for. 


Tur UseruLNESsS OF THE SOCIETY 


would be increased in proportion to the 
augmentation of its list of subscribers; and 
the Council would remind those who have not 
contributed to the funds of the Society that 
an annual subscription of one guinea has the 
privilege of recommending two applicants for 
grants during the year, and that relief is 
always afforded to worthy and _ properly 
accredited applicants when there are funds 
available for the purpose. It is earnestly 
wished that the list of annual subscribers 
should’ be increased, and members of the 
Society might materially help in effecting this 
object by bringing its aims and work under 
the notice of their brother architects.” ‘The _ 
report further stated that the amount received 
in annual subscriptions was £456 10s., as 
against £453 8s. in 1896. Four members had 
withdrawn and twelve were in arrears when 
the books closed for the year. “A larger 
number of applications for assistance than 
usual were made to the Society, and considered 
by the Council. After proper investigation in 
each case the sum of £607 Is., as against 
£569 10s. in 1896, was distributed amongst 
forty-three applicants ; and £70 was paid to 
the Society’s three pensioners. As the exer- 
tions of successive Councils, for many years 
have succeeded in bringing the amount of the 
invested capital up to £10,000, your present 
Council consider that the Society might now 


INCREASE 1TS PResENT List oF THREE 
PENSIONS 


of not less than £15 a year each to six pen- 
sions of not less than £20 a year each. The ~ 
approval of this step would, the Council think, 
add to the happiness of deserving applicants 
by the knowledge that they were to receive 
annually a certain sum.”—The Chairman, pro- 
posing the adoption of the report, said he 
believed there were two thousand members in 
the Institute alone, and yet they had only 
three hundred subscribers to the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society. He hoped members would 
use their influence in obtaining new sub- 
scribers.—The report_and financial statement 
(which showed a balance in hand on the past 
year of £34 7s. 4d.) were passed.—A vote of 
thanks was accorded to the outgoing members 
of the Council, and that body ‘was elected as 
follows: President, Prof. Aitchison, R.A.; 
Messrs. Arthur Crow, E. A. Gruning, G. T. 
Hine, Arthur Cates, Aston Webb, H. L. 
Florence, J. T. Christopher, Sydney Smirke, 
W. Grellier, E. W. Mountford, R. St. A. 
Roumieu, Wm. Woodward, E. B. ’Anson, and 
E. H. Martineau. The Hon. Treasurer, (Mr. 
W. Hilton Nash) and Hon. Secretary were re- 


the charter notice referred to. A pointed arch 
springing from each bay of the aisles is spanned 
by a richly carved flat arch between the nave, 


dean, and the canons or prebendaries; the 
other the foundation of barons. Both, in their 


pier, and wall. 
(To be continued.) 


elected, with votes of thanks for their past . 
sorvices, and Messrs. Foster Haywood and G. 
Lethbridge were appointed auditors. In ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of the Council, 
in the report, it was agreed to alter Bye-law 
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65, by substituting the words “six pensions of 
not less than £20 each,” for “three pensions 
of not less than £15 each.” The opinion was 
expressed that the Council should pay the 
same by quarterly or half-yearly instalments. 
A proposition to alter Bye-law 6, so as to read : 
“A Donor oF TEN GUINEAS, 
or a donor of five guineas, being also an 
annual subscriber of one guinea or more, or 
an annual subscriber of two guineas or more, is 
eligible to become a member of the Council,” 
provoked some discussion as to whether it was 
advisable to add the words in italics. It was 
urged that the Society would be likely to 
benefit by the proposal, which was eventually 
carried, it being explained that another 
meeting would have to be held to confirm 
the alterations, and that then the matter 
could be re-considered if thought desirable. 
Votes of thanks were accorded to the out- 
going auditors, the R.I.B.A. for the use of 
rooms, and the Chairman ; and a vote of con- 
dolence with the family of the late Mr. J. 
Edmeston was also passed. 


Views and Reviews. 


BUILDING IN ST. LUCIA. 


Those interested in building in foreign 
climes generally, and in the West Indies in 
particular, would do well to purchase “ Build- 
ing in St. Lucia,” by John T. Rea, and issued 
by the Association of Surveyors of H.M. Ser- 
vice in its occasional papers series. The 
author’s purpose is to give a description of 
“the methods of work and peculiarities of 


building construction and engineering observ- 
able in St. Lucia in particular, and in the ° 


West Indies generally.” He first gives an 
account of the geographical, geological, and 
physiographical conditions of the country, and, 
whilst speaking under the last-mentioned head- 
ing, makes some interesting observations on 
the subject of the effect of earthquakes on 
buildings. “Structures of wood,” he says, 
“undoubtedly resist earthquakes better than 
those of brick or stone ; but, of course, there is 
the danger from fire, and the former material 
would not do for the more important edifices. 
The old stone buildings in Castries give many 
indications of having suffered, being in some 
cases out of plumb and even cracked, and have 
here and there been strengthened by iron tie 
rods. ... Masonry should be built in lias 
lime, which has the valuable property of re- 
setting in any slight damp, so that when a 
building is fissured by earthquakes and cracks, 
will speedily close again and still be of 
a yielding nature. Caverns, wells, and 
quarries retard the disturbance of the earth 
and protect works in their neighbourhood.” 
Speaking of climatic influences, Mr. Rea says: 
“The poisonous effects of the vapour arising 
from the decaying anima] and vegetable matter 
with which the soil in hot countries is par- 
ticularly impregnated are now well understood, 
and, profiting by the experience of the past, 
all modern barracks in the tropics are con- 
structed so that the ground floor is raised 
several feet above the level of the soil, and the 
whole area of the site underneath covered with 
a layer of concrete, having a deep air space 
between. The walls surrounding this space 
are pierced with numerous large openings, so 
that the wind can sweep in every direction 
below the building.” The author proceeds to 
give instructive details on the planning and 
construction of buildings, which includes a 
full description of military works. A tabu- 
lated statement shows the quality of the 
building materials obtainable in the island, 
and a few plates illustrate the kind of erections 
carried out. The pamphlet, which contains 
about eighty pages, is published at  half- 
a-crown, by Robert Carruthers and Sons, 
Inverness. 


Tue foundation stone of a new parish church 
at Handforth, near Wilmslow, has been laid. 
The new building is being erected in brick 
and stone on land adjoining the present church, 
at a cost of £3000. 


Professional Items. 


Accrinaton.—A new cottage hospital has 
been erected in Whalley Road, Accrington. 
The original estimate was about £3000; but 
after the committee had visited similar insti- 
tutions elsewhere they found that it would not 
be possible to erect a hospital adequate for the 
needs of the town and district for that amount. 
The scheme was, therefore, enlarged. “The 
bills of the contractors and others amounted 
to £5240. he hospital is built of red plastic 
brick, with Yorkshire stone dressings or terra- 
cotta, and is designed in the Renaissance 
style. The wards will accommodate sixteen 


beds. 


Berruam.—The church has been beautified 
by a stained glass window, which has been 
placed on the south side. It has three lights, 
each containing a standing figure of an 
apostle. The figure of St. Peter in the centre 
light stands at a higher level than the others, 
is a small 


and in an architectural base 
delicately painted subject of our Lord’s 


The window has 


preaching in the temple. 
( Messrs. 


been designed and executed by 
Shrigley and Hunt, Lancaster. 


Brrertey Hiii.—A new Primitive Metho- 
dist chapel has been erected in Moor Street. 
The front of the edifice is Renaissance in style, 
and the terra-cotta ornamentation is effective. 
A large central window is one of the principal 
features of the facade, and there are vestibules 
on each side giving ingress to the interior, 
which has an air of comfort and good arrange- 
ment. The church has an open -roof, the 
principals being filled in with carved and 
pierced work and shaped spandrils. The 
pewing and framing is of pitch pine, and 
polished walnut is used for the rostrum. The 
chapel is heated by hot water. A raised 
gallery is provided for the choir, and there are 
vestries and other accommodation. Messrs. 
Hicklon and Farmer, of Walsall, are the 
architects, and the work has been carried out 
by Mr. Horton, contractor, of Brierley Hill, 
at a cost of £1500. 


DrigHLInaton.—A new Sunday school has 
been built at Drighlington. It has been 
erected from plans prepared by Mr. Banstock, 
architect, Batley. It will provide accommoda- 
tion in the shape of eight class rooms, a large 
assembly room for school purposes or for 
public assemblies, a chapel-keeper’s house, and 
a school kitchen. The cost has been about 
£1600. 


Haairax.—The new premises of the Halitax 
and Huddersfield Banking Company, in Com- 
mercial Street, Halifax, form one of the most 
notable buildings in the town. It has been 
erected from the designs and plans of Mr. W. 
Clement Williams. The style adopted for the 
elevation is Classic of the ornamental type, 
and is Corinthian in detail. The main entrance 
is approached by a vestibule treated in an orna- 
mental way in Doulton ware, and of the same 
elaborate character as the rest of the Archi- 
tecture. On the right and left are minor 
vestibules, from which direct entrance is 
obtained into the banking-hall, which is a 
large and lofty apartment, lighted from the 
roof, the lower portions of which are toned in 
coloured glass. Corinthian columns with dados 
are ranged all round the hall, supporting canti- 
levers with statuary. Thefront portion of the 
floor is of a tasteful mosaic pattern, and the 
counters and desk are of fumed oak. On 
the left hand is an archway, leading to the 
manager’s private room, besides which there 
are three waiting-rooms. Close by are the 
directors’ room and sub-manager’s offices, the 
latter apartment being so arranged as to over- 
look the whole of the banking-hall. On the 
opposite side of the hall are the accountant’s 
departments and the strong-rooms for bullion, 
plate, and books, respectively. The upper floor 
contains apartments for the storage of books, 
the keeper’s residence, the bank manager’s 
private room, and the directors’ dining-room. 


Lanoastrer.—The principal feature in the 
proposed enlargement of Castle Station is the 
new island platform, which will take the place 
of the present “up ” platform. The length of 
this new platform will be about 756ft., and 
the width of the central portion will be about 
60ft. There will be every convenience pro- 
vided in the way of refreshment-rooms, wait- 
ing-rooms, &c., upon this platform. The 
present “down ” platform will be extended by 
about 200ft., and there will be four lines of 
rails between this and the island platform. 
The local traffic from the Castle branch of the 
Midland Railway will be dealt with by an 
additional platform on the east side of the 
station, and the local traffic from the Glasson 
Dock branch will be dealt with by an addi- 
tional platform on the west side. The new 
platforms will be approached from the town 
by a new road on the high level on the east 
side. A large booking-office will be erected, 
and access will be gained to the platforms by 
a covered footbridge, which will be provided 
with stairs for passengers, and there will be a 
separate footbridge with hydraulic lifts for 
luggage. A large portion of the platforms 
will be roofed in. 


Liverroot.—A couple of years ago the 
beauty of Sefton Park was enhanced by the 
erection, by Mr. Yates Thompson, of a palatial 
palmhouse costing over £12,000. Recently 
Mr. Yates Thompson, who was accompanied 
by the Lord Mayor and Mr. Mackenzie, archi- 
tect, of the firm of Messrs. Mackenzie and 
Moncur, horticultural builders, Edinburgh, 
attended at the meeting of the Parks and 
Gardens Committee, and offered to erect a 
splendid conservatory in Stanley Park. Plans 
of the proposed building, to cost £10,000, were 
laid before the members of the committee, 
who expressed their appreciation of Mr. Yates 
Thompson’s generosity by according, him a 
hearty vote of thanks. The new palmhouse 
will be about 120ft. in length, but of some- 
what different style to the one in Sefton Park, 
and will be erected opposite the bandstand in 
Stanley Park. 

Mr. Shelmerdine (the City Surveyor) 
recently presented a report to the Liverpool 
Corporation Finance Committee as to the 
utilising of the site of St. George’s Church. 
He said that he had personally inspected 
the church and the vaults underneath. The 
plans submitted, which appeared to have 
been made in the year 1815, showed that there 
were 116 vaults or grave pits, situated directly 
underneath the body of the church. These 
contained the remains of 813 persons, the last 
interment having taken place about thirty 
years ago. The majority of the pits had 
wooden lid coverings, which in many instances 
had fallen in, and inasmuch as no earth covered 
them, the coffins, and in several cases the 
remains, were disclosed. With regard to- the 
church, the Act stated that “the trustees shall 
within two years take down and remove the 
chureh, and, with the consent of the Lord 
Bishop, sell or otherwise dispose of the mate- 
rials thereof.” The trustees’ surveyor (Mr. 
Bradbury), who had had an interview with the 
Corporation surveyor on the subject of the 
removal of the church, had stated that it was 
the intention of the trustees to take down and 
dispose of everything to the floor level of the 
church, leaving the spire and arches of the 
vaults and the foundation for the Corporation 
to remove. The trustees claimed that under 
the Act they were entitled to take down and 
remove only such portions of the building as 
they might think fit. The effect of that would 
be, if the trustees carried out the demolition 
in the manner intimated, that the Corporation 
would be put to considerable expense, far ex- 
ceeding any sum that would be realised by the 
sale of the old materials. To take down the 
spire, which was a lofty one, scaffolding would 
have to be erected, and that would be a costly 
undertaking itself, while the removal of the 
foundations and the external walls, which 
were 3ft. 6in. in thickness, would be another 
item of expense far outweighing the value of 
the material. The surveyor, therefore, asked 
for instructions from the committee with 
regard to the matter. After the removal of 
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the church, clause 15 of the Act provided that 
the Corporation should be at liberty to use-or 
build on the site, or any part thereof, for any 
city or street improvement, or other public 
purposes, but not for any commercial purposes. 
Consideration of the report was postponed 
until more information was obtained. 


Lowmoor, NEAR Braprorp.—Three stained- 
glass windows have just been placed in St. 
Mark’s Church, Lowmoor. The subjects repre- 
sented are “The Holy Family,’ “ Ruth,” 
and “Dorcas.” The work is from the studio 
of Messrs. Abbott and Co., Brock Street, 
Laneaster. 


Mosrtry.—Moseley Parish Church has been 
re-opened, after undergoing considerable en- 
largements. The alterations have been de- 
signed by Mr. J. A. Chatwin. The church 
was formerly one of those box-like structures, 
with bare walls and a flat east end, without 
any recess for the Communion table. A few 
years ago a north aisle was erected, which 
somewhat relieved the monotonous effect of 
the interior. At the same time asmall apsidal 
chancel was also erected, in keeping with the 
old building of sixty years ago. ‘This was 
found to be a mistake, and it was to rectify it 
that the bold plan suggested by the .architect 
was adopted, which provides a large chancel, a 
chancel aisle, and also a south transept, which 
will accommodate about one hundred addi- 
tional sittings. The plan was made with the 
view of extending the improvements hereafter 
by dividing the present body of the church 
into a well-proportioned nave and south aisle, 


_ which, with large clerestory windows, will 


make the building one of the finest of local 
parish churches, The east window consists of 
seven lights or divisions wide, and is so con- 
structed as to bring in the three stained-glass 
windows of the former chancel, executed by 
Hardman. There are also two stained-glass 
windows, by Ward and Hughes, inserted in 
the north and south sides of the chancel. The 
arches between the transepts and chancel, and 
a window with reticulated tracery at the south 
end of the aisle, are exceedingly effective. 
The chancel and transepts externally are faced 
with Bromsgrove stone, and have a bold 
appearance, suggesting the continuation of the 
work westward to make it complete. ‘The floors 
under the seats are laid with wood blocks, 
while the portion of the chancel within the 
altar rails is paved with Rusts glass mosaic of 
suitable design. ‘The roofs are covered with 
green Westmoreland slate. Messrs. Collins 
and Godfrey, of Tewkesbury, are the con- 
tractors. The outlay has been between £2000 
and £3000, 


NotrringHam.—The new Empire Palace and 
Music Hall, which has just. been completed, 
was designed by Mr. Frank Matcham. The 
interior of the auditorium presents a gorgeous 
spectacle. The scheme of decoration is Oriental 
in character, and Indian methods in regard to 
Art have been largely drawn upon. The two 
boxes which flank the stage are surmounted 
by pagoda-like gilded domes, and two grinning 
idols, representing probably the Indian god 
Krishna, guard each side of the proscenium. 
The ceiling and circle fronts are resplendent 
with blue and gold colouring—the hues which 
are the predominating features of the scheme. 
Large models of elephants’ heads stand out 
boldly at each corner, supporting the ceiling, 
and there are four huge tablets representing 
Indian tapestry, depicted in the peculiar 
colours which are characteristic of this mate- 
rial. Finely executed hand-painted designs 
upon various subjects are let into the ceiling 
here and there, and nearing the centre are 
more representations of Indian gods and sun 
rays, displayed in relief. Exactly in the centre 
is fixed a glass sliding roof, after the style of 
the Pavilion and Canterbury, among other 
London halls. This can be removed and re- 
placed in the short space of time of: half a 
minute, the mechanism being extremely simple. 
The adoption of this principle will enable the 
management to practically preserve an equable 
temperature all the year round. The heating 
apparatus is constructed upon the most recent 
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methods. The visitors to the grand circle and 


_fauteuils are admitted from the street to a 


erush room. A wide and easy flight of stone 
steps leads to a well-appointed lounge, which 
extends from one side of the circle to the 
other. At each end is placed a cloak roon. 
The staircase7and lounge walls are covered 
with thick leather paper of handsome appear- 
ance, in maroon and gold. At the back of the 
grand circle a series of roomy boxes, similar 
to those at the London Empire, have been 
placed. The seats in the grand circle, stalls, 
and fauteuils are all on the best principle, 
upholstered in old gold plush, which imparts 
to the auditorium a very warm and comfort- 
able appearance. The fauteuils are reached 
from the circle. The line of sight throughout 
the building is admirable, for there is not a 
seat in the theatre which does not command 
an uninterrupted view of the stage. The 
“pitch” of the seats in the circle, balcony, 
and gallery is very steep. Ample attention 
has been given to the exit doors.- The stage 
is 35ft. wide, with a 30ft. proscenium opening. 
Mr. J. Greenman, in the position of resident 
clerk of the works for Mr. Matcham, has super- 
intended the erecting of the music hall from 
the commencement. 


QuaintTon, Bucks.—New schools are to be 
erected at Quainton, at a cost of £1747. The 
designs selected, in a limited competition, have 
been prepared by Messrs. W. F. Taylor and 
Son, of Aylesbury and Thame. ‘The con- 
tractors are Messrs. King and Cannon, of 
Quainton, who have already entered upon the 


. work. 


Ruonppa Vatusy (Glamorganshire).—The 
Rhondda District Council has accepted the 
plans of Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, of Ton 
Pentre, Rhondda Valley, sent in in competi- 
tion, for an isolation hospital to be erected at 
Ystrad. Accommodation is to be provided for 
thirty-two patients, matron, nurses, and non- 
resident medical officer, with laundry, dis- 
infecting, and discharging blocks, &c. The 
cost of the proposed scheme is estimated at 
about. £10,000. Ten sets of designs were re- 
ceived. 


STONEHAVEN.—A notable granite residence 
has just been completed at Stonehaven. It is 
erected on a fine site at the junction of Bath 
Street and Slue Road. The house is built in 
the Scottish baronial style of Architecture, the 
south and west elevations (which are the 
exposed ones) being built in Kemnay granite, 
and the ashlar rock-faced, with fine picked 
dressings. The front elevation is 72ft. in 
length, the centre turret. rising to a height of 
55ft. The roof is covered with Tilberthwaite 
green slates, and the ridge has a neat cast-iron 
cresting. The inside finishings are all of 
American poplar, knewn as canary weed, 
except the staircase, which is of pitch pine. 
The hall containing the staircase is lit by a 
large cupola from the roof, and forms one of 
the principal internal features; the public 
rooms are spacious and well appointed. The 
following contractors have carried out the 
various works: Mason work, Mr. George 
Gregory, Stonehaven ; carpenter work, Messrs. 
k. Thomson and Sons, Stonehaven ; slater 
work, Mr. Charles Maitland, Aberdeen; plumber 
work, Mr. A. Mathieson, Stonehaven; plaster 
work, Messrs. Scott and Sellar, Aberdeen ; 
painter and glazier work, Messrs. Barron and 
Son, Aberdeen. 
and carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. J. Augustus Souttar, architect, Aber- 
deen. 


Wuirrineron.— A Congregational _ chapel 
has been erected at Whittington. ‘The archi- 
tect was Mr. Williams, Liverpool, while the 
work was carried out by Messrs, Griffiths and 
Son, of Ellesmere and Knockin. The building 
is in the Gothic style, and is of red Sweeney 
brick, with dressings of terra-cotta, and 
window traceries of Grinshill stone. It is 


403ft. long by 27ft. wide, and will seat about 
A vestry, with other out-offices, 


180 persons. 
is attached, while in the rear space is left for 
the erection of a schoolroom, “ee 


The building was designed. 


Under Discussion. — 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF HOUSES. 

Before the Architectural Section of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow—Mr. P, 
Macgregor Chalmers in the chair—Mr. William 
Arnot, electrical engineer, Glasgow, read a 
paper on “The Distribution of Electricity in ~ 
the House.” He went over in detail the 
different fittings in a house, and the different 
systems of wiring. He was of opinion that 
switches should not be spared, as they tend to 
reduce the annual bill for current. Fuses — 
should only be placed in suitable boxes, and 
not scattered over the house in inaccessible 
places, even though the cost is a trifle more in 
such a system. He thought more taste could 
be expended on fittings, not so much brass, — 
and more light, and that the positions of the _ 
lights should tend more to decorate a room 
rather than burden it. : 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
~ ASSOCIATION. 


This Association held a visiting meeting on 
Saturday, going to Leith, when, by permission 
of the School Board, the Academy was in- 
spected. Under the leadership of Mr. George — 
Craig, the infant classrooms, juvenile class- 
rooms, art rooms, lecture hall, chemical 
laboratories, physical and mechanical labora- 
tories, and other rooms for a science college, 
cookery, sewing rooms, &c., were viewed, and 
the heating and ventilation on the Plenum 
system, put in by Mr. Key, of Glasgow, was 
also examined. Afterwards the visitors paid” 
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a visit to old Leith, under the direction of Mr. 


John Watson. 


NEW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY AT 
ABERDEEN. 


For some little time past steps have been in 
progress for the formation in Aberdeen of a 
Society of Architects. These have been ~ 
brought to a most successful issue, and at the. 
first annual meeting of the Aberdeen Society 
of Architects, held recently, the following office- 
bearers were elected:—President, Mr. James — 
Souttar ; vice-president, Mr. Arthur Clyne ; 
hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. John Rust; 
members of Council, Mr. William Kelly, Mr. 
A. Marshall Mackenzie, Mr. A. H. L. Mac- 
kinnon, Mr. George Watt, Mr. R. G. Wilson. 


ENGINEERING SURVEYS. 


At a meeting of the Liverpool Engineering 
Society, Dr. J. H. T. Tudsbery read a paper on - 
“ Engineering Survey Work.” He said that 
he desired not to invite the attention of the 
society to what might be regarded as the 
artisan. department in surveying—to land 
chains, wires, tapes, poles, &c., but to what 
extent scientific processes might be advan- 
tageously applied in their daily work. In 
dealing with the matter of accuracy he ex- — 
pressed the opinion that far too much weight — 
was attributed to “average” results in survey — 
work. Fe he oes 


TIMBER FOR CONSTRUCTION AND 


DECORATION. 5 } <a 


The monthly meeting of the Sheffield Society 
of Architects and Surveyors was held on the 
8th inst. A lecture was delivered by Mr. 
Charles Castle, of Sheffield, on “Timber for — 
Construction and Decoration.” The lecturer ~ 
pointed out that the variation of the seasons 
during the process of “ seasoning,” especially 
abroad, greatly effected the quality and conse- 
quent value of foreign deals, battens, and 
boards, either appreciating or depreciating 
them as the seasons were favourable or 
unfavourable. Mr. Castle passed in review 


~ some of the ordinary woods of commerce, such 


as spruce, pitch pine, yellow pine, red pine, &e. 
Then teak, Kauri, Oregon pine, mahogany, 
oak, and canary wood, pointing out their 
various characteristics, and showing in detail — 
many interesting facts in relation to them, 
Some good specimens of the combination of 
various woods for decorative purposes were 
then shown, including yellow pine panels, and 
pencil cedar mouldings, teak and black wood 


mouldings, black wood and purple wood — 
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mouldings, Kauri and mahogany ditto, 
mahogany panels and canary wood mouldings 
stained black, Padouk and black wood mould- 
ings, Cuba mahogany panels and walnut 
mouldings, satinwood panels and purple wood 
mouldings, fumigated oak panels and brown 
oak mouldings, Cuba mahogany panels, and 
sycamore mouldings, stained black, canary 
wood stained walnut or mahogany. ‘The 
lecturer said that teak was one of the most 
reliable and beautiful of woods. It had the 
advantage of standing artificial drying with- 
out casting, and it was most durable. Vessels 
built of teak nearly a century ago were afloat 
to-day in good condition, A plain varnished 
railway carriage of teak was instanced as an 
example of the beauty of this wood. Kauri 
was a wood also much praised for its beauty 
by Mr. Castle, who said that its natural colour 
was like plain satin wood, and used in decora- 
tion it would alternate with any darker wood. 
It was strongly recommended for first-class 
floorings, staircases, hand rails, and shop 
fronts. 


THE BIRMINGHAM WATER SUPPLY. 


Ata meeting of the Birmingham Municipal 
Technical School Engineering Society, a paper 
on the Birmingham Corporation Welsh water 
supply was read by Mr. Cecil W. Tye, of the 
Water Department engineering staff. Mr. 
Tye, by a cross-section of the works, showed 
the position of the four dams under construc- 
tion—viz., Caban Coch (122ft. high and 600ft. 
long), Careg-ddu (the submerged dam), Pen- 
y-Gareg (128ft. high and 525ft. long), and 
Craig Goch (120ft. high and 625ft. long)—and 
Ly a diagram pointed out the advantages in 
the special design of dam adopted by Mr. 
Mansergh, which gives an extreme factor of 
safety. By the aid of lantern views Mr. Tye 
was able to explain the methods adopted in 
dressing the stone for face work, the mixing of 
the concrete, and placing it in position. 
Samples of the stone quarried on the ground 
were exhibited. ‘This stone is peculiarly tough 
and hard, and is very suitable for the purpose 
required. The best is dressed for facing work. 
Six special installations of stonebreakers are 
in use for breaking up the stone for concrete. 
About twenty-three locomotive steam cranes 
and a large number of hand cranes are in use 
in various parts of the works. 


R.I.B.A.: THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 
_ At a special general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, held on Mon- 
day, March 7th, the chairman, Mr. W. M. 
Fawcett, M.A., vice-president, moved that, 
subject to Her Majesty’s gracious sanction, the 
Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of Archi- 
tecture be presented to Professor Aitchison, 
R.A. The motion having been seconded by 
Mr. H. L. Florence, vice-president, it was 
carried nem. con.—At the ninth general meet- 
ing of the session, which followed the special 
meeting held on Monday, 7th inst., it was 
announced that the Council had resolved to 
increase the value of the Owen Jones Student- 
ship from £50 to £100, and that the holder of 
the studentship would be required to make a 
tour extending over six months, such tour to 
be devoted tothe improvement and cultivation 
of his knowledge of the successful application 
of colour as a means of architectural expres- 
sion. 'l he following candidates for membership 
were elected :—As Fellows: George Lethbridge 
[A.j and Edward Thomas Boardman (Norwich); 
As Associates: Laurence Hobson, William 
Charles Hulbert, John Ormrod, Dudley Chris- 
topher Maynard, Timothy Honnor, Harry John 
Pearson, F.8.1., Ralph Henry Morton, Herbert 
Shepherd, William McCulloch, John Frederick 
Dutkoit, and Henry Albert Collins. 


Tue foundation stones of a Bible Christian 
Chapel and Schools have been laid at Ford. 
The cost.is estimated at about £6000. 

A county meeting was held in the Chapter 
House at Lincoln Cathedral to discuss the 
feasibility of erecting a permanent memorial 
to the late Poet. Laureate. “A statue was 
sugge: ted, but eventually it was decided that 
the memorial should take the form of a large 
stained-glass window in Lincoln Cathedral. 


Enquiry Department. 


IRON ROOFS. 

To the Editor of Tur BurupErs’ JouRNAL. 

Dear Srr,—Can you tell me of any book on 
iron roof construction; giving stress diagrams of 
inntmerable patterns? Mr. Drew’s articles in 
your Journal are brief; I have been through 
them.— Yours truly, eA 

There are many books on iron roof trusses ; 
but you appear to want the stress diagrams 
rather than a general treatise. Perhaps the 
following would suit your purpose : “ Bridges,” 
Stresses in girder and roof trusses, for both 
dead and live loads; Part I, Girders; Part II, 
Roofs ; with over 100 stress diagrams ; by F. 
R. Johnson, A.M.1-C.E.; HE. and F. U. Spon; 1 
vol., 6s. “The Design of Structures,’ with 
numerous diagrams and tables, by S. Anglin, 
M.E., Dub.; C. Griffin and Co., Ltd., 16s. 
“Stresses and Thrusts,” by G. A. 'T’. Middleton, 
A.R.I.B.A.; B. 'T. Batsford, 4s. 6d. 


EXTERNAL WALLS OF DOMESTIC 
BUILDINGS. 


To the Editor of THe BurtpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear §S1r,—The construction which the 
District Council (referred to in your issue of 
February 16th) put upon their bye-laws with 
regard to external and party walls of domestic 
buildings is undoubtedly correct, and in 
accordance with the ‘usual practice. If the 
height of any story is over 10ft., no matter 
whether that story be the ground floor of a 
two-story building or the top story of a high 
building, its walls must be at least 134in. thick, 
the point being that under sub-section (k) 10ft. 
is the maximum height of 9in. wall which may 
stand alone, i-e., unaided by the lateral support 
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Fic.1. Tie.2 
of a floor. 
advantageis taken of (a) without infringing (i). 
It is to be noted that (xk) is a restriction on all 


Fig. 1 shows a ease in which full , 
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the preceding sub-sections which allow Qin. | 


walls; for instance, Figs. 2 and 3 show the 
upper part of a wall under the sub-section 
dealing with walls of domestic buildings be- 
tween 30ft. and 40ft. high. The top story may 


be built with a 9in. wall if as in Fig. 2, but if | 
the floors are disposed as in Fig. 3, sub-section | 


(k) comes into operation, and the top story 
wall must be 134in. thick. Even if the build- 
ing be only one story high, the wall must be 
at least 134in. thick if that story be above 10ft. 
in height, as, for example, in Fig. 4.—I am, 
dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

LEWIS E. G. COLLINS. 


WIND PRESSURES. 
To the Editor of Tue BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


| in winter. 


Dear Sir,—I should be glad of a solution to | 


the following questions: (1) According to the 
tables in Hurst’ P. 139, taking 45 deg. as 
inclination of surface of a roof, and wind 
pressure at 40lb.=P., (“pressure of wind in 
pounds per square feet against a surface 
perpendicular to its diversion ’’) we have 
Pn=36 

eae =25-5 about e 
What is the correct graphic representation of 
this showing original wind pressure P.? | (2) 
In Molesworth P, 98, “ Load on Roofs,” Load. 


| regulations 


115 


for pressure of wind 36cwt. per 100 super. feet. 
Does this weight represent the pressure P. (in 
my first question), or Pn the normal? What 
is-the best book on this subject, i.e., graphic 
statics in regard to roofs—wind pressure 
diagrams worked out—and dead weight, ete.— 
Yours obediently, “A STUDENT.” 

The practice with regard to wind pressures 
on roofs is differently stated by different 
authorities. Some always calculate for the 
maximum horizontal wind pressure, taking 
this at 40lb. per vertical foot super. Others 
use the equivalent normal pressure as given by 
Rankine, and quoted by Hurst. Others 
assume that the ordinary pressure of 40lb. 
per foot super is depressed at an angle of 30 
deg. with the horizon, as it occasionally is in a 
high eddying wind. Against all these, 
Professor H. Adams proved conclusively, in a 
paper read before the Society of Architects 
some years ago, that if a dead load of 60lb: per 
foot super (horizontal) be calculated for, the 
same roof, to all intents and purposes, is 
arrived at as if the dead loads and wind 
pressures were each taken at 40lb. Possibly 
you would follow the subject best by reading 
Middleton’s “Stresses and Thrusts” (Bats- 
ford). 


WILLESDEN ROOFING PAPER. 

To the Editor of Tue BuritpErs’ JouURNAL. 

DraR Str,—Can you give me any informa- 
tion about the Willesden waterproof paper for 
use in laying under zinc (boarding also being 
used) for a roof, as compared with roofing felt ? 
Which is preferable? Thanking you in 
anticipation, I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

B. A 

The advantages of Willesden paper as com- 
pared with roofing felt are that the former is 
waterproof, rotproof, and insect-proof, it is 


Tie.d. Ete. 


also to a great extent fire resisting, it has no 
sinell when subjected to heat, does not perish, 
as does felt, and, being a lead conductor, will 
keep a building cooler in summer and warmer 
For these reasons it is much to be 
preferred to felt, although its first cost is 
slightly above that of the latter. 


MODEL LODGING HOUSES. 
To the Editor of Tas BuinpEers’ JOURNAL. 
Dear Sir,—Would you kindly inform me 


| through your paper if there is any book to be 


had relating to model lodging houses P—Yours 
faithfully, * ARCHITECT.” 
It is better, remembering the stringent 
imposed with regard to model 
lodging houses, to study plans of buildings 
of this kind already erected. Such study, in 
conjunction with a review of the local bye- 
laws, would guide you considerably. Much 
valuable information can be obtained .from 
“The Municipal and Sanitary Engineer’s 


| Handbook,” by H. Perey Bouluois, M.I.C.E., 


| Board for sanction to borrow 


late city engineer, Liverpool. HE. and F. N. 
Spon, 15s. 


Tur North Bierley District Council has 
resolved to apply to the Local Government 
£9500 for the 
purpose of laying out a new cemetery. It is 
proposed to spend £2000 on the provision of 
one chapel, and £1000 on a lodge and out- 
buildings. 


THE BUILDERS’ 
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Trade and Craft. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
Mr. Owen W. Davis, architect, whose address 


has hitherto been 1, Caroline Street, Bedford- 


Square, W.C., notifies us of his removal to 27, 
Rutland Street, Hampstead Road, N.W. Mr. 
Herbert G. Ibberson, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. T. P. 
Figgis, A.R.I.B.A., have both removed to 28, 
Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 


MESSRS. T. AND R, BOOTE, LTD. 


Messrs. T. and R. Boote, Ltd., of the Patent 
Tile Works, Burslem, are removing their 
London office from Waltham Buildings to 
more convenient premises at Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Southampton Buildings, Holborn, 
E.C.. The change takes place on March 25th, 
and will no doubt be duly appreciated by their 


customers, whose wishes will as heretofore be . 


attended to by Mr. Thomas Foster, the agent 
of the firm. Messrs. Boote have recently 
completed some important contracts for tiling, 
amongst which are the Blackwall Tunnel, 
Rangoon and Pretoria Government offices, and 
almost the whole of the interior of Birkbeck 
Bank Buildings, on which these offices will in 
future be situated, and which will therefore be 
a, permanent specimen of their work. 


MESSRS. WILSON AND CO. 


The 1898 catalogue of Messrs. Wilson and 
Co., of 24, Harrison Street, Gray’s Inn Road, 
W.C.—whose patent dioptrical pavement and 
floor lights have now been generally re- 
cognised as possessing the maximum advan- 
tages as light projectors—fully illustrates the 
latest developments in pavement light engi- 
neering. We have already described the 
firm’s dioptrical lights, which, whilst posses- 
sing the reflective power of the semi-prism, 
have also the dioptrical effect of the concave 
lens in diffusing the light over a much greater 
area: we would therefore refer only to the 
other pa‘ented improvements which are the 
result of Messrs. Wilsons’ long experience. A 
very acceptable non-slippery pavement light 
seems to be forthcoming in their “ Safety” 
patent. The upper portions of the frames are 
entirely of lead; the surface thus affords a 
firm and even hold for the foot, and the 
ceneral appearance is superior to that of the 
ordinary lights. An improved cellar flap, 
illustrated in the catalogue, deserves notice. 
These flaps are made folding, and are hung on 
centres in a strong cast-iron, guttered frame, 
and form a perfectly water-tight illuminating 
covering for all kinds of openings. In ap- 
pearance and in durability they are far in 
advance of the usual wooden flaps. Messrs. 
Wilson also illustrate several patterns in orna- 
mental tile and glass pavements, which are 
especially suitable for entrances, vestibules, 
&e. An improvement on the ordinary illu- 
minating stair-treads and risers is also 
shown. 


Ir is stated that there is no foundation for 
the reports which have recently been published 
to the effect that a portion of the grounds of 
Chiswick House is in danger of being built 
upon, 

Sir ArtHurR BuiomrreLp has furnished a 
beautiful design for a chancel screen to be 
erected in St. Mary’s Church, Mortimer, near 
Reading, in memory of the late Mr. Richard 
Benyon, of Englefield House. 

Yur Belgian. Department of Railways 
having decided on the construction of a 
bridge across the Scheldt at Hoboken, a few 
miles below Antwerp, the well-known engineer, 
M. Van den Broeck, is to make a. tour in 
America in order to study large railway 
bridges in different parts of the United States. 

A monument of Mrs. Gaskell has been 


erected in the little Cheshire town of Knuts- _ 


ford. A bust in bas-relief, executed by an 
Italian artist, Cavaliere Achille d’Orsi, has 
been let into the wall of the Post Office, near 
the entrance into Tatton Park, and at the base 
of the figure there lies a copy of “ Cranford,” 


with a quill pen and a laurel wreath. The 


monument is wrought in bronze. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
pe accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


AYLESBURY (Bucks).—For alteration and addition to 

the ‘Railway Hotel,’ Aylesbury. Mr, Guest Luckett, 
architect, Aylesbury :— 
Kingerlee and Sons .. £2,497 | Senior & Clarke, Wend- 
Sherwin” vc Gyo sy “0” 25800 over (accepted)... 
Kimberley . -.. 2,180 | Grimsdale 

Net amount of tenders after 

in existing house, 

BANGOR.—Hamulton-road Presbyterian Church, Bangor, 
co. Down, for the Committee of the Church. Mr. W. Jd. W. 
Roome, architect, Belfast ;— 

Robert Caldwell, Bel- James Kidd, Belfast ... £7,294 

fast... .. ., .. .. £8,195 | James Colville,Bangor* 6,591 
John Lowry and Son, * Accepted for first blocks. 

Belfast Pesce ee 

BELFAST —Shankhill-road Mission Buildings, for the 
pomaniiee of the Mission. Mr. W. J. W. Roome, architect, 

elfast :— 

John Lowry and Son. £16,972 | W. J. Campbell & Son £13,454 
Wm. G. Callen .. ... 15,000} Courtney and Co. «. 13,249 
McLaughlin & Harvey* 13,590 * Accepted, 

(All of Belfast. ] 

BELFAST.—Villa, Adelaide-park, Belfast, for Mr. Wm. 
Clarke. Mr. W. J. W. Roome, architect, Belfast :— 

W. McConnell 21,246.) 3. Killen oui. +, BY, 187 
R. George .. 1,150 | R. Crawford (accepted) 940 
{All of Belfast. ] 

BIRMINGHAM.—For the execution of sewerage works, 
Baldwins-lane, &c., for the King’s Norton Rural. District 
Council. Mr. A. W. Cross, C.E., 23, Valentine-road, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham :— 


Jacob Biggs ; 2,865 0 


Jones and Fitzmaurice rs be wee 24804 0 
2,660 8 
0 


Currall, Lewis, and Martin ... a yn 
Geo. Trentham, 24, Heathfield - road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham (accepted)... 2,395 
fEngineer’s estimate, £2,501 11s.) 

BISHOP’S: STORTFORD.—House and shop, for Mr. 
C.E. Smith. Alfred Brett, architect, Bishop’s Stortford :— 
F. Gannon... ... ... ... £585 | Glasscock and Son... ... £559 
CG) Martini 5 Si Sie 569 AR Levey: - oi20, ae ap coor 

BRIGHTON .—For the supply of granite kerb, &c. Mr. 
F. J. C. May, C.E., Town Hall, Brighton :— 
Flat granite 
kerb at per 

foot run. 

8. 


6in. by 4in. 
granite pitchers 
at per ton. 


4 


A. Robinson _... me Bi 
J. Goodchild and Co., 118, 
Fenchurch-street, E.C.* .., 
J. Gordon and Sons ... fe 
EB. J. Van Praagh and Co. ... 
Blichfield and Co, .... =e 
A. and F, Mannelle, 101, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C.T .. 
J. MowlemandCo. ... <a 
W. Griffith 5 G3 Re, 
* Accepted for 2,000ft. of kerb 
+ Accepted for 1,000ft. of kerb and 100 tons of pitchers. 
BYFLEET (Suwrrey).—For the erection of a village hall 
and club, for the committee. Messrs. Ashley and Arm- 
strong, architects :— 
Jno. Anderson... ... £2,693 | B. Ingram and Co. 
Goddard and Son... 2,612 | J. Hunt, Chertsey* 
Mitchell Bros... ... 2,520 * Accepted. 
COVENTRY .—For new roads and drainage works, Edge- 
wick, Foleshill, Coventry, for Messrs. Peach Bros. Messrs. 
Harrison and Hattrell, surveyors, Coventry :— 
J. Isaac and Son £1,589 7 6| McCarthy & Co. £1,244 10 0 
T. G. Golby .. 1,420 0 0| HH. Mason &Son* 1,242 18 5 
Kelley and Son... 1,260 0 0] * Accepted. 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £1,400. ] 
EASTBOURNE.—For the erection of a house and shop. 
Mr. W.-H. Raffles, architect, 9, Argyll-street, Regent-street. 
London. Quantities by Mr. B. Swinstead, 22, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. :— : 
Jas. Carmichael £1,343 6 2{G. Bainbridge & 
James Peerless... 1,340 0 0} Som i... 2. £1,289 2 5 
M. Martin ... .. 1,300 -0 0 : 
EPSOM.—For erecting Conservative Club. Mr. F. W. 
Ledger, architect :— 
Barker |... ... =, £2,130 Ot Nottell es 9 0 
TPWills Fe hase. ates 0| Burrage ae ae 0 
Horwood Bros.... : : Wells ... 97 0 
0 


ee 


Holdsworth... Hatta Sat 57.0 
Potter ... ..._... 1,885 0 

FAWKHAM (Kent).—For the erection of a house. 
Messrs. Ashley and Armstrong, architects :— 
Thomas Knight. 
House =F a a ee i. ts ... £1,109 
Conservatory... 7. fe Pe e- 2% 59 

Total pl si a . £1,168 
Multon and Wallis. 

House ce, tn fe re ee .. £1,078 
Conservatory 5s 75 


A 


., £1,153 


House pu Ste or, vy G1,058 
Conservatory... is oa a xs 65 


Total iy <3 “2 eh ... &1,118 
* Accepted subject to modification. 
HANLEY.—For erecting Dix’s Brewery. Messrs. R. 
Scrivener and Sons, architects, Hanley :— 
J. Wilton Sea ve 24,989] G. Ellis eine. 52, ... £45670 
H.P. Embrey... ... 4,895 | I. Godwin, Hanley* .... 4,668 
Tomkinson & Betteney 4,883 | C. Cornes... wee vee 4,445 
Bennett Bros. ... ..... 4,768 | J. Bagnall) 3.0... 4,425 
J. R. Foxall 4,750 | J. Cope ...0 hi. | 4,300 
* Accepted. 
LISBURN.—Extension of Rosevale Home Laundry, for 
Mr. T. J. Porter. Mr. W.J.W.Roome, architect, Belfast :— 
D. McHenry, Dun- J. Vernon and Son, 
murry.*...9 0-2. LB, 432 Lisburn (accepted) ... £1,800 
LONDON .—For the erection of two warehouses on a site 
at the corner of Golden-lane and Hatfield-street, E.C., for 
Mr. W.R. Sutton. Mr. John Groom, architect. uantities 
by Mr. Henry Theobald, 48, Finsbury-pavement, EC. :— 
Mowlem and Co. ©... £17,258 | Mattock Bros. ... ... £15,791 
Downs .. .. .. «. 16,273 | Killby and Gayford.. 15,736 
B. E. Nightingale ... 16,385 | J. Greenwood i» 15,687. 
Woodward and Co. ... 16,327 | Grover and Son... 15,468 
Lawrence and Son 16,200 | H. L. Holloway* 15,440 
Stimpson and Co, .... 16,149 * Accepted. 
DON. — For. rebuilding Nos. 9 to 27, Fitzroy- 
place, N.W. Mr. A. BE. Hughes, architect :— 
Woodward ..._ ... £7,559 2 6| Higgs and Hill... £6,984 3 0 
Williams ....... 7,425 2 6/Chessum ... ... 6,919 2 °0 
Hall Beddall ... 7,874 1 0} Downs ... 6,683 3 0 
Shurmur ....... 7,247.2 -0} Faulkner 6,527, 2 6 
Webber... ...... 7,080 2 6 ; 
LON DON—For the erection of St. John’s Park Mansions, 
Tuffnell Park. Mr, 8. Perks, architect :— 
Lidstone ... ....0 .« £7,958 | Symes... 9 3. es... £6,659 
W.Shurmur ... 6,984} Johnson .. «. ss. se 6,404 


otal ix ak a 
John Lonsdale, Swanley* 


‘ Limited. Mr. J. W 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the ‘* Wind- 
mill’? public-house, Uxbridge-road. Mr. H. J. Wakley, 
architect :— 

Higgs... wc. we. £8,700] Shurmur..) 9.5... £8)194 
Sorryenres. cee. ead = BjDO5 | A MEMS ea. Gs, Sec aoe <p LOD 
Patman & Fothering- 


ABM tp iee cer. apt aS yOee 

LONDON.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Freemasons’ Arms” 
public-house, Kensington. Messrs, Bird and Walters, 
architects :— 
Joslin and Young _... £8,670 | Beer and Gash 
Williams and Sons .. 8,150} Tomms 
W.Shurmur.. .. ... 7,990] J. E. Todd 
Lowell and Lightfoot 7,943 | Ancel .. 
Lawrence... Le 7,839 |} Burman 


LONDON.—For rebuilding the “Thomas a Becket ’” 
public-house, Old Kent Road. Mr. R. Wilcocks, architect :— 
Lascelles... ... .. «. £11,678 | Killby and Gayford... £11,035 
Stimpson 11,560 | Eddie ... .... .. ..» 10,748 
Maddison 11,526 | Patman and Fother- 
Shurmars.: sco cay van 11,182 Ingham «4... a4.) 10,195 
Antiland Co... .... .... 11,145 

LONDON.—For erecting a factory, St. Paul’s Wharf, 
Shadwell. Mr. G. Drew, architect :— 

Clarke and Bracey... £4,837 | Patman and Fother- 
Yorbury “.c suae te 2 aT ingham.., ...... ... £4,596 
C.Gox ..'... «. .. 4,669| Ashbyand Horner ... 4,488 
W.Shurmur .. ... .... 4,684) Wood... 2. 2. ae .. 4,487 
Nightingale .. ....... 4,630) Higgsand Hill .. .. 4,484 

Harris and Wardrop... 4,397 

LONDON.—For building a factory, Golden-lane. Mr. 
J. W. Stevens, architect :— 
Reason ... ... ... ... £4,827 | Stimson and Co... .., £4,373 
Shurmur... ....... ... 4,662} White and Co. vee 4835 
Leath and Harris... ~... 4,553] Castle © 3. .. ..... 4,248 
Mattock Bros. be un | Sy5B2 ‘ 

ONDON.—For alterations, &c., to the “Island Queen” 
public-house, Pentonville. Mr. H. H. Tasker, architect :— 
E, Lawrence and Son £3,488 | Edwards and Medway £3,347 
Barrett and Power ... 3,474] Beerand Gash ... ... 3,171 
W.Shurmur... ....... 3,450|HuntandSon ... «. 2,536 
Willmott and Sons ... 3,388 

LONDON .—For the erection of two warehouses on the 
site of Nos. 40, 42, 44, and 46, Scrutton-street, Shoreditch, 
E.C., for Mr. W. R. Sutton. Mr. John Groom, architect. 
ana by Mr. Henry Theobald, 48, Finsbury-pavement, 


W. Downs a, £10,490 | H. L. Holloway ... :.. £9,473 
Scrivener and Co. 10,376] Grover and Son ... .., 9,442 
B,E. Nightingale ... 9,985 J. Greenwood ..._...._-9,368 
Killby and Gayford.... 9,736] Mattock Bros.* .. .. 8,977 
Stimpson and Co. ... 9,600 * Accepted. 

LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 5, 6, 

and 7, Singer-street, Shoreditch, E.C., for Mr. A. Flint. Mr. 
John Groom, architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Theobald, 
48, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. :— 
Stimpson ond Oo. _ ... £7,770 | Lawrence and Son. ... £7,362 
Killby and Gayford ... 7,736|J,Greenwood .... .. 7,261 
H. LU. Holloway ... ... 7,626 |. Grover & Son* .., ..... 7,226 
Mattock Bros. .. ... 7,391 * Accepted. 

LONDON.—For rebuilding ‘The Eagle” public-house, 
Chobham-road, Stratford, E., for Messrs. Savill Bros., 
Limited. Mr, Henry Poston, architect, 39, Lombard-street, 
E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis and Sons :— 
J.andH. Cocks ..._ ... £6,850] Hearle and Farrow... £6,328 
Gregar and Sons... Av Read® ee 7.95. %. » 5,006 
W.J. Maddison ...... 6,550| G. E. Todd and Co. ... 5,938 

* Accepted. - 

LONDON-—For the erection of a warehouse on a site in 
New-street, at the corner of Hatfield-street and French- 
alley, Golden-lane, E.C., for Mr. W. R. Sutton. Mr. John 
Groom, architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Theobald, 48, 
Finsbury-pavement, E.C.: 

Downs ee ev £8,890 1 Mattock Bros: > 2..2-5...28,585 
Stimpson and Co... .... 8,700 | Killby and Gayford ... 8,536 
Patman and Forther- B. Nightingale : 8,447 

ingham.. ..... .. 8,621} Groverand Son ... ... 8,436 

H. L. Holloway ... ... 8,600} J. Greenwood* ... ... 8,383 
* Accepted. 

MACCLESFIELD .—For alterations to school buildings, 
for the Corporation. Mr. James Stevens, architect, Brook 
Bank Macclesfield :— 

Roylance and Co. Ltd. £3,600 | A. Frith, Macclesfield* £2,876 
Hulse. ia 8 sn) a. sx 8,292 FJ, Matthews:., <. 2,587 
Cotterill... ... «. .., 8,238 * Accepted, 

MIDDLETON (Lanes.).—For the erection of a branch 
store and three dwelling-houses, &c., Mills Hill, for Middle- 
ton and Tonge Co-operative Society. Mr. F. .W. Dixon, 
architect, Trevelyan-buildings, Manchester:— 

William Pollett. .. £1,444 10] Jonathan Parting: 

BE. Partington & Sons 1,440 0 tont<. "a tee aelaoo 0 
Grundy and Co. ... 1,420 0] F.JacksonandSons 1,874 10 
* Accepted. 

[All of Middleton. } 
MORECAMBE.—Accepted for new church, Sandylands, 
Morons: Messrs. Austin and Paley, architects, Lan- 

caster :— 
J, Edmondson, Morecambe... ai eat 4 he, OVO LE 

NEATH (Wales).—For the erection of schools, Gnoll 
Park-road, for the School Board. » Mr. J. Cook, Rees, 
architect, St. Thomas’-chambers, Neath. Quantities by 
architect :— 
Howells Bros. 
Morgan Cox... ... 
Watkin Williams 
D. EE. Davies =p 
Henry Billings ... 
Thomas Watkins 


... £12,032 | Walters and Johns ... £11,150 
i). 11,999 | A: George 4.0 Sot > URI 
11,699 | Wm. Daniel ... 11,090 
11,600 | John Rees ... 10,999 
11,550} D. Jenkins ... 10,999 
11,295 | J. Davies. -..-. {<3 10,670 
Edward Groom ... 11,160 | C. and F. Gaen, Port 
Bennett Bros. ..._... 11,150| Talbot (accepted) ... 10,530 
PLYMOUTH.—For the erection of blocks of dwelling- 
houses, Howe-street, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. J. Paton, 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth :— 
Shellabear and Son... £19,820 | A. N. Coles ... ~... «.. £17,716 
H. BE. Skinner ..... ... 18,819 | W. E. Blake ... 16,737 
Wee Misty 2 ajar ake 18,780 | W. Trevena.... ... 16,200 
Pethic Bros.... 18,482 | Wakeham Bros.* 16,159 
Goad and Co. 18,472 * Accepted. 
fAll of Plymouth.] e 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—For rebuilding the “ Britannia” 
Hotel, Charlotte-terrace, for Messrs. J. Rowell and Son, 
‘ Se fe Donald, architect, Russell-chambers, 
South Shields. Quantities by Mr. J. P, Allen, Newcastle :— 
J.and W. Lowry £4,378 0 0| W.H. Brown ... £3,696 14 5 
N. W. Maughan, 4,285 19 9/S.Shariff ...-. 695 0 0 
J.C. Hope .. 3,995 0 0|R. Harper ....... 3,6 4 8 
J. Moore _... 3,963 0 0] R, Allison, Whit- 
W. Christie™...=. 3,820. 3.50] burn*...- 2° <%-.8)568 
W.B. Ingram ... 3,808 5 7 * Acceptedy 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C 
Glass of allkinds covered by the Policies of thisCompany. 


MODERATE RATES. . PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. - 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


“Wer have to build 


The New not only for 


= : tem- 
Government Offices. 


porary needs, but for 
We have to beautify London with 
edifices which shall satisfy the esthetic tastes 
of ourselves and those who shall come after 


posterity. 


us, and be a perpetual source of pleasure and 
glory for men claiming to belong to 
mean city. ” 


“no 
This is the moral laid down by 


Ae PROREC DE RODS en PO, : 
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A STUDY FROM THE LIFE. 


the Telegraph, and the occasion which has 
unearthed it is the debate on the new Govern- 
ment Offices scheme. How far is the ideal 
likely to be realised ? We confess that the 
experience of recent years does not inspire 
confidence. Architectural works of the 
first magnitude which have been carried 
out in London during the past few years 
have one and all been severely maligned 
—and, perhaps, for the most part, rightly 
so. Whether it be New Scotland Yard, 
the Law Courts, the Albert Hall, the 
Whitehall Offices, the new Admiralty, or 
railway termini—all alike have served, in the 
hands of many, to discount the architectural 
skill of the later Victorian era. Now a new 
enterprise of national importance is on foot. 
Driven by dire necessity, the Government 
has embarked upon the expenditure of two 
and a half millions in providing proper 
accommodation for various Governmental 
Departments, propounding a scheme which, 
by widening Parliament Street, will improve 
one -of the approaches to Parliament, and, 
by the erection of noble facades, “add very 
largely to the architectural beauty of the 
Metropolis.” The necessity for the under- 
taking is shown by the fact that the War 
02 


Office is at the present time located in eleven 
different houses, whilst the Board of Trade 
occupies eight or nine, and the Home Office, 
the Local Government Board, and the 
Education Department are also inconveni- 
ently accommodated. In reading the scheme 
as laid before Parliament, one important 
matter stands out ominously. There is to 
be no competition for the design or for the 
ground plan. The work is to be relegated to 
the official architects, and outside skill is to 
forego its opportunity. The reason alleged, 
of course, is that architects beyond the 
Governmental sphere have not a sufficiently 
intimate knowledge of the interior require- 
ments of the various Departments. ‘“ Out- 
side architects,’ says Mr. Labouchere in 
effect, “‘ might give us a thing of beauty in 
exterior design, but in interior inconveniences 
it would be an abomination for ever.” Mr. 
Labouchere would no doubt point to the 
Foreign Office in support of his theory. But 
the defects there are easily avoided in future, 
and it.is a matter for regret that the Govern- 
ment will not avail itself of the greatest 
architectural skill of the day. We look 


| forward to the result with grim forebodings, 


halesieae teams argon 
Sf LORE EGE ALR WEI” 


“ 


AT THE ARTS AND CRAFTS SCHOOL, 


Whether the design of the new offices will 
harmonise with the Gothic of the south or 
with the pseudo-elassic of the north of Charles 
Street seems to be a matter of concern only 
to Sir William Harcourt. The assertion of 
the Leader of the Opposition that ‘ it would 
be impossible to conceive places less adapted 
for the purpose for which they were intended ” 
than-the great block of buildings between 
Whitehall and St. James’s Park is not to be 
gainsaid ; but that utilitarianism which de- 
mands the greatest attention to internal 
planning should not look indifferently upon 
architectural dignity and beauty. It is 
much, however, that the Government 
is about to augment London’s Architec- 
ture. London is perhaps poorer in hand- 
some streets and architectural beauties 
than in anything else: in this respect we are 
out-rivalled by many third or fourth-rate 
cities abroad. We hope, therefore—in face 
of our fear—that the authorities will see to 
it that. the new public offices shall be worthy 
of the premier city of the world, for it cannot 
be beyond the ability of our best architects to 
give to the country a building which shall 
combine interior convenience with exterior 


beauty. H.-C, 
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A CERTAIN commen- 
Architecture and 


tator on Thoreau, Hardy 
Nature. ar md 


Jeffries, other 
writers—who have apostrophized the life of 
the fields, of the hills and hedgerows, and the 
sounds native to the woods and 


and 


moorlands 
—has pleasantly illustrated how variant are 
the ways in which Nature appeals to the mind 
and of mankind; but one, 
pérhaps, has put this quite so sympathetically 
as that monkish chronicler of the middle ages 
who likened mens’ souls to many stringed 
instruments over and through which Nature 
carelessly plays, until the soul realises, 
selects, and recreates in its own way beauty 
or ugliness. To the modern archi- 
tect, whose work lies in the heart of a great 
city, Nature appears too remote to influence 
his thought in any way, even if he occasion- 
ally takes a day in the country lanes, or makes 
a short stay in the neighbourhood of Hardy’s 
Wessex. He has become so saturated with 
the forms of the past that the hints Nature 
continually offers are rejected unconsciously, 
his mind—crammed with wmoulding's, 


emotions no 


STREET, 


windows, doors, each in their special pigeon- 
hole, and numbered like a manufacturer’s 
list of mouldings, ready for use when occasion 
-alls—rejects the suggestions of the external 
world. Of all the architects to whom we turn 
with pleasure in these unregenerate days none 
have loved Nature in such a whole-hearted 


fashion as the late J. D. Sedding, and, 
whenever cireumstances contrive to land 


the wayfarer in the vicinity of Sedding’s 
churches, he knows’ that somewhere 
amid the old, will peep out (as he puts it in 
his work on Art and Handicraft) that 
“mingled charm of land and sea; the wild 
sea board, the noble cliffs, the romantic 
savagery of the moors—the interest of 
grotesque shapes of signs of old welter, of 
Nature’s grand improvisations in the pro- 
digious days when she hurled the rocks from 
height to height, threw up tall, pinnacled 
fortresses by the edge of the sea, fashioned 
solemn sanctuaries, carved headlands into 
whimsical shapes, cut bridges and chains for 
the giants out of the solid rock, scooped out 
uncanny caves and monster granite basins 
or daintily poised the logan rock.” Sedding 
is here writing of Cornwall, but whether we 
find ourselves on the moorlands in the north, 
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the downs of Wiltshire, or among the hills 
and valleys of Devonshire, each locality 
appeals to the mind in its own particular way 
and has its own suggestions for the architect. 
Some day, says Sedding, an English Baron 
Hausmann will appear, and transform the 
slums of our manufacturing towns; but if 
that means reducing our street Architecture 
to the unvarying monotony of modern Paris, 
then from such a catastrophe let us be 
delivered. Jeffries, in writing of Paris, 
says: “The street Architecture of Paris 
consists of two parallel lines. In sunshine 
and shade the sides of the street approach in 
an unvarying ratio. A cloud goes over and 
the lines do not soften. The Architecture 
conquers—is always architectural—it resists 
the sun, the air, the rain, being without 
expression. The houses seen from one end 
present precisely the same facade as they did 
at starting. Hach house is exactly the 
same height as the next. Nothing projects, 
no bow window, window balcony, or gable.” 
It is all very dull and respectable. “ All 
geometry and white paint.” This is 
possibly exaggerated, but the more we 
understand the peculiar “ localness of English 
Art” the less shall we be able to contemplate 
with equanimity the use of forms and fancies 
that have not, to quote Sedding again, “a 
tang of the soil.” G. Lu. M. 


‘*WirH scene - painting 

like that, this Princess’s 

Theatre might do more 

‘¢¢ Julius Cesar,’ for Art-teaching than all 


Artium Magister.”’ the galleries and profes- 
sors of Christendom.” 


Joun RuSKIN. 
Feb, 16, 1884. 

Ir was in a letter to a popular actor- 
manager, anent the production of “ Claudian,” 
that the author of “‘ Modern Painters ” wrote 
the above sentence, the importance of which 
it is difficult to over-estimate. To every 
student and lover of Art such words, from 
such a man, must conjure up visions of 
possibilities which it were well not to under- 
value. The production of ‘ Claudian ” is so 
identified with the name of the late Mr. 
E. W. Godwin, that architects, as a body, 
should be particularly enthusiastic over any 
stage representation which furthers the Art 
which Mr. Godwin did so much to enhance. 
Fourteen years have elapsed since he de- 
signed the scenery and costumes for the 
production of “ Claudian” at the Princess’s 
Theatre—fourteen years which have pro- 
duced countless representations of plays 
mounted with a lavish hand, and furnished 
us with some exquisite examples of scenic art. 
There can be no doubt that in the art of scene- 
painting Englandis paramount among nations. 
No one ean approach her in the stage scenery 
which is furnished by artists like William 
Selbin, Hawes Craven, Walter Hann, W. R. 
Beverley,andothers. Butitrequires more than 
a scenic artist to make a stage picture, and it 
is for this reason that names like those of E. 
W. Godwin and Alma Tadema claim the 
gratitude, not only of the ordinary playgoer, 
but of everyone who desires to educate the 
taste of the great British Public. It is 
therefore with gratitude that we turn to Mr. 
Tadema and to Mr. Tree, for giving us, in 
the present production of “Julius Cesar,” 
pictures which not only charm our eyes with 
their exquisite beauty, but satisfy us by their 
archeological correctness. It is not often, 
even in these days, that we get a theatrical 
manager to incur such an enormous outlay of 
time and money as Mr. Beerbohm Tree has 
done in this production. Although little 
encouragement is given to managers of a 
theatre to stage their plays correctly as well 
as artistically—the publie as a rule being 
entirely indifferent on the subject, yet it is 
impossible to imagine that a production like 
Julius Cesar will not bear fruit, the fruit 


whieh John Ruskin predicted fourteen years 
ago. Scenes like “The Senate House,” 
«“Brutus’s Orchard,’ and “The Forum,” 
leave an impress on the mind which is not 
easily erased. It seems imperative for archi- 
tects to visit this great production—such an 
education in vistas, grouping, and colour, 
dare not be neglected. Amid the strange 
mistakes and incongruities of most stage 
pictures, even those produced by the very 
best of our theatrical managers, “Julius 
Cesar” stands wéll-nigh flawless. The 
great blemish in the last act, where a futile 
attempt is made to realise a battle-scene on 
the plain of Philippi, is easily passed over in 
the pleasure of the preceding pictures. Mr. 
Tree has already given a professional matinée. 
One wonders if the Royal Academy, or Archi- 
tectural Association, could summon up the 
energy to arrange a performance for Art 
students. One thing is certain, there would 
be no lack of enthusiasm amongst the 
members of the audience. H.S. M. 
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PICTURES OF MODERN DUTCH 
ARTISTS. 


he ICTURES of Modern Dutch Artists ” con- 

stitute the present exhibition at the 
Hanover Gallery. It is curious to note how the 
fame of the Netherlands of to-day grows and 
grows in England, sober in general tone as is 
their luminous colouring, sad and solemn as are 
their everyday subjects and their realistic land- 
scapes. No modern school sacrifices so little 
to catch the suffrages of the less artistic section 
of the public, or shows more real power with 
less of mere bravura. . “The Silver Moon,” 
though rather metallic in quality, is one of the 
best of Mesdag’s later works. He here devotes 
himself almost exclusively to the loving study 
of sea and sky, and luckily refrains from 
stocking his picture with those fishing boats 
which, Dutchman though he is, he manages 
so ill, and places with so imperfect an instinct 
for composition. We doubt, however, whether 
the picture at the Hanover Gallery is rightly 
named. A noble production of Josef Israéls’ 
old age is the important canvas, “ Carrying 
the Anchor,” which looks much better than it 
did two years ago, on its first appearance at the 
Salon of the Champ de Mars. Superb is the 
onward movement of the two weather beaten 
fishermen, who wade through the surf bear- 
ing shorewards the anchor of their boat; 
admirably true the agitated moyement of the 
cheerless grey sea, with its foaming white 
crests. The impression conveyed is that of 
unintermitting toil, patiently yet sadly borne, 
of perpetual joyless battle with the crushing 
forces of Nature. In the famous “ L’Homme 
i la Houe,” of Jean-Francois Millet, the 
central impression given is of the same order ; 
but it is there underlined with a much more 
deliberate emphasis. And, moreover, there we 
may read beneath submission a mute revolt. 
By Mauve is a powerful sketch, “The 
Labourer,” which distantly recalls, though less 
in design than in spirit, this very picture by 
Millet. Bosboom has all the air already of a 
Dutch “old master”; “A Dutch Church” 
here is a capital example of his undemon- 
strative, yet very genuine, Art. The large 
example of Artz, “By the Sea”—one of the 
humble love-idylls that modern painters 
dearly love to render—is relatively poor and 
expressionless ; it is made clear that his charm 
evaporates when he is dealing with figures on 
something like the scale of life. 


Tre result of the poll which has been taken 
at Plymouth in regard to the Corporation’s 
proposals to effect improvements in the har- 
bour (or Cattewater), and make docks, wharves, 
&e., at a cost of upwards of a million pounds, 
has been made known. Approval of the 
scheme has been expressed by 8778 voters, 
whilst 5933 voted against it. 


EXAMPLES OF GREEK 
POMPEIAN DECORATIVE WORK. 


By J. C. Warr. 


HE drawings reproduced in this book have 
been made with great care and delicacy, 

and are in most cases excellent. They are 
many of them the full sizes of the originals, 
and are accompanied by sections of mouldings 
and detailed measurements when smailer, so 
that it would be possible in many cases to 
make reproductions from them of the objects 
illustrated. The Pompeian section contains 


many drawings of tall candelabra and vases. 


made of bronze and damascened with copper 
and silver, which have most of them been 
published in the Museo Borbonico, though 
not with the complete detail which Mr. Watt 
gives. One of the most successful is the two- 
page plate, No. 58, which shows a bronze vase 
inlaid with silver and with handles formed of 
two much convoluted stems which spring 
from two female heads affixed to the lower 
part of the body of the vase, the complicated 
and involved curves of which are rendered with 
great precision and success. Full size sections of 
all important parts are given on the same plate. 
One sees both in this part-of- the book, and in 
the Greek section, how much variety was 
allowed, not only in detail but in general pro- 
portion, and not only in the ornament of less 
architectonic decoration but in capitals, in the 
proportion of mouldings and in their enrich- 
ment. The purist may call the work debased, 
but it shows that the style was living and 
more elastic than the later Renaissance archi- 
tects would allow. Examples are given of 
Ionic capitals showing the greatest variety in 
the spacing, in the proportions of the volutes 
to the mass, and in the construction, while on 
plates 1 and 2 are sections of mouldings from 
Olympia, some of which are barely recognizable 
as Greek. The motifs of the sculptured orna- 
ment are few, but Mr. Watt gives sufficient 
examples to prove that they, too, could be 
treated: in many ways, and the addition 
of colour, to which considerable attention 
is given, must have enabled the designer 
to obtain any desired variety in effect. 
The colours used were few in number— 
black, brown, and buff, or black and reddish- 
brown, or deep purple, black, and olive-green 
on a buff ground, or an olive-green and claret- 
red on white marble, with circles of salmon- 
red; in only one case has a trace of gilding 
been noted used in conjunction with green. 
All these colours. are low-toned and rather 
sober, and the effect must have been rich and 
splendid. In connection with this matter of 
colour, the pavements in Opus Signinum from 
Pompeii may be mentioned (Plate 40), a kind 
of work which is suggestive for use now-a-days. 
Into a red cement ground, black and white 
tessere are inserted in delicate meander and 
interlacing patterns, varied by spot and scale 
fillings. The tessere are about gin. square, 
and are set anglewise upon the line. This 
is a mode of flooring which might be used 
in entrance halls with very good effect. 
It is curious to note how the direction of 
decorative design changes with the cen- 
turies, so that what once appeared the 
obvious thing to do is held to be dull 
if not indeed inadmissable. No designer 
would now produce the extraordinary mixture 
of human and animal forms, which, in Roman 
times, so-often did duty for the terminations 
and commencements of the handles of vases, 
etc., of which Mr. Watt gives some examples. 
Again, the feet of tripods, candelabra- and 
braziers, show a great lack of invention, and 
to our eyes very often an awkwardness of 
composition, though they so much resemble 
each other in treatment that it is evident that 
they were executed without trouble or very 
much consideration ; while even the authemion 
with its accompanying scrolls, beautiful as it 
is, becomes a weariness when on an intelligible 
seale from the constant opposition and 


repetition of the forms composing it.” - 
8.5.G. 


(Examples of Greek and Pompeian Decorative 


Work.” By J.C, Watt. B. T. Batsford, High Holborn. | 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


PICTURESQUE CITIES 


Monasteries of the North of Spain. 


I, BARCELONA. 


By F. Hamiuron JAcKSON. 


LONG the whole sea front of Barcelona 
A run the quays, as well as round the 
harbour by Barceloneta and on the other 
side of the port. Behind these quays is a fine 
promenade, planted with palms and other 
trees of considerable size, and with beds of 
flowers to enliven it with touches of colour, 
along which are seattered many seats to tempt 
the promenaders. It is called the Pasco de 
Colon or de las Acacias, according as you walk 
farther from or nearer to the sea, and com- 
mences under other names beyond the railway 
station for France, at the Park in which the 
Exhibition was held a few years ago, termi- 
nating in the Plaza de la Paz, from the centre 
of which the monument to Columbus rises—a 
lofty column surmounted by a figure which 
points out to sea with its raised right arm. 
From this point the Rawbla turns off to the 
right, another broad street planted with shady 
trees down the~centre, beneath which one 
may walk with comfort at any hour of 
the’ day, and with roadways at either side, 
along which tram lines run. It follows 
the line of the old walls, dividing the older 
city from the newer part. Under these trees 
the flower market is held, where for a few 
pence masses of beautiful flowers may be 
bought, while a little further on is the bird 
market, where parrots and song birds and all 
that they require when kept in captivity may 
be obtained. On arriving at the large Plaza 
de Cataluna, one may turn to the right, and 
passing down the Ronda de San Pedro to the 
railway station for Lérida, and again turning 
to the right towards the Park, the circuit of 
the older part of the town will have been 
made. Ontside this line are very few things 
of archeological interest. The hospital of 
Santa Cruz, and the two churches of San 
Pablo del Campo and §. Pedro de las Puellas— 
with the Atarazanas, exhaust the list. 

But there is a much narrower limit within 
which the oldest buildings of Barcelona are to 
be found—for it is said to have been founded 
by the Carthaginian. Hamilcar, surnamed 
Barca, and thence called Barcino. The Punic 
city was small, and only occupied the hill 
Taber, just the site around the cathedral. 
Augustus Cesar made it a colony, and called 
it “Faventia Julia Augusta Pia Barcino.” 
There are very few Roman remains to be seen. 
In the Calle del Paradis are some columns 
built up in houses which are supposed to have 
been the termination of the aqueduct from 
Colleerola, of which an arch remains in the 
Calle de Capellans, and there are various 
fragments of sculpture scattered here and 
there. It was taken about 409 a.p. by the 
Gothi-Alani, and Ataulfo, the first king, chose 
it as his court, making it the capital of 
Hispano-Gotha. At this period money was 
coined there, with the legend “ Barcinona,” 
and two councils were held in the city, in 540 and 
599. When the Moors, under Abdul-Aziz, 
destroyed Tarragona in 713, Barcelona capitu- 
lated, and became the metropolis, taking the 
place of that city. They did not retain it 
long, however, for Charlemagne and his son, 
Ludovic, expelled “the infidel” in 801, and then 
added the city which he had come to free to 
his Duchy of Aquitaine, of which it became 
the head. After this it was governed by 
counts, who in 874 became hereditary, when 
Charles the Bold made it an independent 
kingdom to reward Wilfred el Velloso, who 
had aided him against the Normans. This 
Wilfred—called ‘the Hairy,” because he had 
hair even on the soles of his feet—is said to be 
responsible for the arms borne by the counts, 


and which the city of Barcelona still bears— 
four bars Gules with a 8. George’s 
argent. He drew his blood-stained fingers 
across his shield after a battle with the 
Normans, and so blazoned his arms in true 
warrior fashion. 

Ramon Berenguer IV. united Catalonia to 
Aragon by marriage with Petronilla, the 
heiress of the latter kingdom. Under him 
Barcelona was the rival of Genoa and Venice, 
and the emporium of Southern Europe. It 
was thronged with Provencal troubadours, 
and councillors and statesmen, who framed 
the laws of the “ Consulado del Mar,” a com- 
mercial code which dates from 1279, and was 
respected and imitated everywhere. 

It was early a centre of learning, and one of 
the first cities in Spain in which printing was 
made use of, and at the present day some of 
the best Spanish publishers are to be found 
within it. Here also in 1543 a ship of 200 tons 
was launched, which moved by steam, ‘The 
inventor was one Blasco de® Garay, and the 
experiment took place in the presence of a 
committee named by Charles V. and Philip IT. 
The King’s treasurer, Ravago, was hostile, and 
drew up an unfavourable report, so the matter 
went no further, though the inventor had all 
his expenses paid and a present made to him 
of 200,000 maravedis. His secret died with 
him, but the memoir at Simancas on the 
subject seems to say that the trial was suc- 
cessful, though it is whispered that the paddles 
were moved by men and not by steam. 
Cervantes, who knew every town in Spain, 
deseribes the city enthusiastically as “the 
flower of the beautiful cities of the world, the 
honour of Spain, the jewel and delight of its 
inhabitants, and the satisfaction of all that a 
curious and discreet desire can ask a great, 
famous, rich and well-laid out city to be!” 
The climate is mild and equable—the heat in 
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summer rarely being greater than 87deg., or 
the thermometer in winter falling below 28deg. 

while the average of rainy days in the 
twelvemonth is but sixty-nine ! 

The cathedral is the most interesting 
structure in Barcelona, and to it the attention 
should first be directed. It is built on the 
site of a Pagan temple, and is the third church 
which has stood in this place, the first stone 
having been laid by Jaime the 2nd, in 1298. 
It is a typical example of the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Catalonia, which differs con- 
siderably from that of other parts of the 
country. Here are the flight of steps leading 
to the west front, the belfry towers, the lofty 


roof supported by slender piers, the fine 
painted glass; though the cimborio, the 


lantern usually placed over the crossing of the 
nave andtransepts, isat the westend of thenave. 
Outside of the nave with its aisles are chapels 
between the flying buttresses, above which is 
a sort of gallery, the vaulting being at the 
height of the aisle vaults with the principal 
windows just below it. This arrangement 
produces a very fine effect both in the lighting 
of the church and in the cross views which 
one gets when looking from the crossing 
towards the aisles. ‘The windows of the 
chapels look into chapels in the cloisters, thus 
telling as light spots from within and as dark 
piercings from without. Below the organs, 
and in other places also, are Saracen’s heads, 
carved and painted in their natural colours— 
an eccentric ornament. 

Here, in 1519, Charles V. celebrated an in- 
stallation of the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
the only one ever held in Spain. The walls 
were hung with rich tapestries and velvets. 
On one side rose the vacant throne of Maxi- 
milian I., canopied with black velvet hangings. 
On the opposite side, on one of brocade, sat 
Charles V., then only King of Spain, and 
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around him were grouped Christian of Den- 
mark, Sigismund of Poland, the Prince of 
Orange, the Dukes of Alba, of Frias, of Santa 
Cruz, and the flower of the nobility of Spain 
and Flanders. The arms of the Knights 
Companions, and of our Henry VIII. 
among them, are blazoned on the stalls, 
the canopies of the upper row of which 
were carved by two German sculptors in 1487. 
They are beautiful, but the chapter grumbled 
at them and refused to pay the full price 
agreed upon. The lower row was sculptured 
by Matias Bonafé in 1453. A curious clayse 
occurs in the agreement between him and the 
chapter, by which the sculptor was forbidden 
to introduce images, figures, or beasts of any 
kind, and to limit himself to leaf ornamenta- 
tion. There is an interesting staircase leading 
to the pulpit with a traceried handrail and 
open ironwork door. The trascoro is the work 
of Pedro Velar of Zaragoza, from the designs of 
Bartolomé Ordano. It consists of white marble 
reliefs of subjects from the life of S. Eulalia 
between Doric columns. The bishop’s throne 
has a lofty canopy of excellent workmanship in 
the Gothic style. Under the high altar is an 
open crypt, the Chapel of S. Eulalia, the 
tutelar of Barcelona. It is raised on several 
steps in consequence, which approach from 
each side in a curved form, allowing the 
interior of the chapel with its rows of 
hanging lamps to be seen. This was the 
work of the Mallorquin Jaime Fabre in 1339, 
who had been directing the building of the 
Cathedral since 1317. His is the first recorded 
name of an architect to the chapter. The 
next is that of Maestro Roque in 1388, and the 
last mentioned is that. of Escuder, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The cathe- 
dral was finished in 1448, and is dedicated to 
the Holy Cross and S. Eulalia, the latter name 
being added when the saint’s body was brought 
to the church. Around the apse are chapels, 
arranged like those in the nave, and the 
windows are filled with excellent glass. San 
Olaguer lies buried here in his own chapel. 
He was a Frenchman, and died in 1137. His 
body was miraculously discovered about 500 
years afterwards, “quite fragrant, and uncor- 
rupted, save for the tip of his nose.” He was 
made a saint by Innocent II. in 1675, and 
since then has been tutelar of the Catalans. 
His body may easily be seen, dressed in his 
robes, in the shrine behind the altar. Ramon 


3erenguer I. and his wife Almudis are buried 
near the sacristy. 


Their tombs were re- 


stored in 1545. In a chapel be- 
hind the apse is a crucifix, called 
El Cristo de Lepanto. It was 
carried on the prow of the flag- 
ship in that battle, and turned 
aside to avoid the infidels’ bullets, 
remaining so inclined to the 
present day. 

The beautiful cloisters were 
begun by Roque in 13888, Gual 
suceeded him in 1432, and they 
were finished in 1448 under 
Escuder. In the centre is the 
usual garden with palm trees and 
other tropical plants growing in 
it, and with two fountains, one of 
which is surmounted by a little 
statuette of S. George on horse- 
back fighting the dragon. The 
other is the fountain “de las Ocas” 
of the sacred geese, the remains 
of the canonical aviary. There 
are still four of them who waddle 
round the fountain and appear to 
have an easy life of it, for they 
disdain to eat bread. The door 
leading into the cloister through 
the chapel of S. Lucia is Byzan- 
tine, together with the little 
belfry, which contains the oldest 
bell in Barcelona. Close by the 
fountain of 8. George is another 
beautiful entrance doorway with 
a pietid carved in the tympanum, 
through whicha charming glimpse 
of the interior may be obtained, 
the fountain being backed by 
orange, palm, and other trees, 
above which appear the lofty 
arches of the arcade on the other 
side of the cloister, an arcade of simple 
pointed arches without tracery, but enriched 
with panelling of quatre-foils on the soffit 
and other panelling on the shafts.. Each 
bay contains a chapel on the other side 
of the ambulatory, except where the 
entrance doorways are on three sides, the 
western wall being plain. These chapels are 
all closed by rejas of iron, the earliest dating 
from the fourteenth century, which are the work 
of members of a guild of jronworkers. They 
are all excellent, though differing much in 
design and in the dexterity 
of the workmanship. Up 
and down these beautiful 
cloisters pace many couples 
in earnest converse — a 
priest, perhaps, with a poor 
woman who’ confides to 
him her troubles, and asks 
for advice ; two lovers who 
meet under dangerous con- 
ditions, as their furtive 
glances here and -there 
betray; or two girls who 
are telling their lesser 
secrets to each other; and 
there is a constant stream 
of people going and coming 
from a sacristy or bap- 
tistery in the corner, anda 
christening party every now 
and then, with much laugh- 
ter and chattering and 
fluttering of gay ribbons. 

There are some curious 
sculptured effigies of tailors 
with their shears, and 
bootmakers with their 
boots. The guild of the 
latter—* El Gremio de los 
Zapateros”—was a bene- 
factor to the cathedral in 
1208. ‘Their casa covered 
with symbols, and with a 
statue of their patron S. 
Marcos (whom the Cata- 
lans preferred to 8S. Cris- 
pin), is quite close to the 
cathedral steps, while to 
the right is the canon’s 
almonry. The bishop’s 
palace is to the south of 
the cloister, and has a few 
remains of Romanesque 
arcadine. 2 


A little below the cathedral on the other 
side is a quaint little plaza—the Plaza del 
Rey—at the end of which is the old palace of 
the Kings of Aragon and the desecrated Chapel 
of 8. Agueda, which belonged to it, in which 
the Order of Montesa was instituted on the 
19th of July, 1319. The palace dates from 
the twelfth century, the chapel from the end 
of the thirteenth. The latter is now used for 
the Archeological Museum, and contains an 
interesting collection of fragments of archi- 
tectural sculpture, sarcophagi, &c., and a few 
ancient paintings. The palace was given by 
Ferdinand to the Inquisition in 1487, just as 
he made over the royal residence at Zaragoza 
in the hope that royal. associations might 
induce obedience to the new tribunal, which 
he intended to be an engine of police and 
finance. It became afterwards the palace of 
the Viceroy, then a convent, and afterwards a 
prison. The archives of Aragon occupy a 
portion of this building. The municipal 
archives are the finest in Spain, exceeding 
8000 volumes, and commencing with the year 
874. Returning by the Bajada S. Clara to the 
Calle Freneria the ironwork crowning the lofty 
bell towers of the fourteenth century becomes 
visible. The bells are hung in a very graceful 
cage of ironwork fixed on top of the masonry. 
The great bell was cast in 1893, 


(To be continued.) 


Puans by Mr. W. H. Thorp, architect, for 
the extension and reconstruction af the Lord 
Mayor’s Rooms, at the Leeds Town Hall, have 
been approved. The proposed structural 
alterations will cost about £7000. 

Puans have been laid before the Markets 
Committee of the Leeds Corporation for the 
carrying out of-a further improvement at 
Kirkgate Market. The large area set apart 
for market gardeners has recently been 
covered in, and it is now proposed to extend 
the roof to Harper Street. The scheme will 
involve the demolition of the existing retail 
fish market, but other accommodation will be 
provided for the displaced salesmen. The 
estimated cost of the whole improvement is 
£10,400, including roofing, boundary walls, 
shops, and stalls, 
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NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. same year a strong committee was appointed | bad weather might stop the work; the money 


to inquire into and report on the manner in voted the year before might not in consequence 
which sites available for Government buildings | be all spent ; the balance had to be handed 
THE SCHEME BEFORE PARLIAMENT. might properly be utilised for that purpose. back to the Treasury, and the money had to 
In 1897 a Bill was carried authorising the | be re-voted in the course of the next year. 


\HE new Government offices scheme was expenditure of £15,000, in accordance with Proceeding by Bill also enabled the Govern- 
before Parliament at last Thursday’s the recommendation of the Select Committee, | ment to settle definitely the adoption of a 

7 « ) c ce i c » u a * 
: y for the purchase of scheme, and to remove it from the dangers of 


sitting. The First Commissioner of Works a change of policy, which had been so fatal to 
explained the details, and, on a division, the the building proposals of the Government in 
House, by a majority of 250, carried a reso- for the erection of the War Office. The com- | the past. The Government asked first for a 
mittee, which was again reappointed last year, | sum of £475,000 for the building of the War 
concluded their labours by a further report,in | Office. The Carrington House site was amply 


Tus CARRINGTON House SITE, 


lution authorising a Bill for the issue out of 
the Consolidated Fund of sums not exceeding 


re pier Oe 38 2 ae a which they recommended the appropriation of | large enough for that purpose. It contained 
£2,550,000 “to provide for the purchase of | the Parliament Street site for the Board of | an area of 75,000 square feet, which was more 
land, buildings, and the construction of works | Trade, the Education Department, and the | than what was asked for by the authorities of 
and buildings in connection with certain extension of the Local Government Board. the War Office, and which would therefore 


public departments.” 


The House went into committee on a resolu- 
tion dealing with expenses for new public 
buildings in London, Mr. J. W. Lowther 
(Cumberland, Penrith) in the chair. 

Mr. Axers-Douatas (Kent, St. Augustine’s) 
said that for half a century schemes had been 
constantly put forward for re-housing certain 
public departments for which up to the present 
accommodation had been provided only as 
necessity arose—a method extremely incon- 
venient and expensive. Committees of the 
House had sat and reported, always adversely 
to the existing practice, and always in favour 
of providing proper and permanent accom- 
modation in place of those unsatisfactory and 
temporary premices. The method at present 
in use was contrary to good administration, 
contrary to proper control, and contrary to 
economy. He could not give the committee a 
better illustration of the inconvenience of the 
existing system than the present condition 
and situation of the War Office buildings. 
The War Office buildings were never designed 
for use by a public department. They were 


A Connection oF Op HovsEs, 


scattered over a large area. Many of them 
were ill-adapted for their purpose, were not 
too healthy, and certainly not too well 
ventilated. The War Office was located in 
something like eleven different houses, which 
were situated all over this portion of London. 
The Board of Trade was housed likewise in | 
eight or nine different buildings. The Home | 
Office, the Local Government Board, and the 
Education Department were similarly situated. 
Under such circumstances how could they 
expect good administration or proper control ? 
With regard to the question of economy, while 
they were hiring these temporary buildings 
they were allowing large plots of land, most 
suitable and convenient for the erection of 
public buildings, to lie idle. It appeared from 
the evidence before the Select Committee of 
1896 that while the country was paying not 
less than £16,000 for temporary office accom- 
modation, quite irrespective and in addition to 
the premises on Crown lands, from which it 
would be released if this scheme were carried, 
it was allowing land of a larger rental to 
remain derelict. The rental of the unused 
land in Whitehall, on which Carrington House 
formerly stood, and the adjoining wilderness, 
had been estimated at £10,000 a year, while PUERTA DE LA PIETA, CLOISTERS, BARCELONA. 
the vacant land in Charles Street, acquired so 


long ago as 1866, was in 1892 valued at : ; : : 
£130,000. For thirty years, therefore, this The Government had now acquired, or at all | allow for‘any further expansion that might be 


land had practically earned no interest. But events had power to acquire, the whole of the | required. ‘The Government further asked for 
the loss to the country was not represented sites recommended by the committee as | a, sum of £600,000 for the erection of the 
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solely by the cost of those necessary for the requirements of those | buildings on the Parliament Street site, and 
: departments, and they now asked Parliament | another £100,000 for the completion of the 
Temporary BuiLpINes. to find them the necessary money to proceed | purchase of that site. The scheme carried 
Large sums of money had been sunk in the | with the buildings. The method they pro- | with it the very necessary videning of Parlia- 


shaping of temporary premises and leasehold | posed to adopt was to proceed by Bill to | ment Street. The Government also proposed 
premises to the requirements of offices, whilst | provide the necessary expenses out of the | to place in the Bill the money which was still 
the multiplication of caretakers, office-keepers, Consolidated Fund. The advantage of pro- | req uired for the 


and the general staffs, tending, of course, to | ceeding by Bill rather than by annual CoMPLETION oF THE ADMIRALTY BUILDING. 
increase the annual estimates, had been the | estimates was obvious. In all matters con- r 
inevitable result of this lack of concentration. | nected with buildings it was unwise and As it now stood, £125,000 were wanted to 


The Government had determined to put an | certainly uneconomical to proceed haphazard. complete the building according to the original 
end to this state of things, and since they had | A recognised scheme ought to be settled, | plan and estimates ; but_owing to the very 
taken office they had steadily worked up to | and the work ought steadily to be proceeded large increase in the Navy within recent 
that end. In 1895 they carried a measure | with. ‘This course was often difficult if they | years it was necessary to provide for the cor- 
authorising the expenditure of £145,000 for proceeded in the ordinary way by voting | responding increase of the staff at the 
the purchase of the Parliament Street site. certain sums every year in the annual esti- | Admiralty. The Government therefore asked 
In 1896 they obtained another Bill for the | mates. The money available one year might in addition for £150,000 to provide for that 
compulsory purchase of that site. In the not be forthcoming the next. A bad frost or extension. ‘They already possessed the neces- 
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sary site upon which the extension should be 
placed, and consequently they asked for 
nothing under that head. They further asked 
for £300,000 for additional post office build- 
ings. It was proposed to obtain for the ac- 
commodation of the post office the building 
which was now occupied by the Savings Bank 
Department in Queen Victoria Street. ‘That 
building was barely large enough for the pre- 
sent work of that department, and was quite 
unequal to the expansion which would shortly 
be required. It was unnecessary, in the 
opinion of the Government, to find accommo- 
dation for so large a department as that in 
the City, where land was very high in price ; 
and they thought the building should be 
placed further from the centre of London. A 
site had been obtained at West Kensington ; 
and they proposed on that site to erect a 
building for the Savings Bank Department. 
The Post Office would take over the building 
in Queen Victoria Street, which was near the 
Central Post Office, and well adapted to the 
work, and which would enable the Post Office 
to house in a more convenient manner and 
with less expense certain departments which 
were now accommodated 


In UNSATISFACTORY TEMPORARY PREMISES. 


Lastly, the Government asked for the large 
sum of £800,000 for the completion of the 
buildings at South Kensington in connection 
with Science and Art. He was quite certain 
that the committee would admit that the 
settlement of this question had been demanded 
both by the House and by the public for many 
years past. In 1891 the decision was come to 
to proceed with the building to complete the 
accommodation for the Art Museum, and for 
housing the administrative departments of 
Science and Art. Plans were accordingly 
prepared by Mr. Aston Webb, and accepted, 
for a building to oceupy the land on the south 
side of the Museum facing the Cromwell Road ; 
but the resources at the disposal of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, on both sides of the House, 
unfortunately did not permit of the grant of 
the necessary funds, and the scheme had since 
then been in abeyance. Since that scheme 
was formulated, and partly in consequence of 
the report of the Commission on Secondary 
Education, it was in contemplation to move to 
the Education Office the secretariat of the 
Science and Art Department, and further—in 
accordance with the recommendation of-the 
Select Committee of last year on the South 
Kensington Museum—it was decided to re- 
move the official residences and certain other 
temporary buildings, which was a source of 
danger from fire. With this additional space 
at disposal, it would now be possible to provide 
on the eastern side of Exhibition Road the 
necessary accommodation for both Science and 
Art. It was therefore intended to build, in 
addition to the building proposed in 1891, 
further buildings which would complete the 
frontage on the Cromwell Road and Exhibition 
Road sides ; and, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, that would amply meet the reqittirements 
of both branches for many years to come. 
These items brought up the total to £2,550,000. 
He should also mention that there would 
ultimately be a very considerable set-otf to 
this sum by the lease and disposal of the War 
Office buildings and ‘sites in Pall-mall and 
those of the Board of Trade in Whitehall. 
Their- estimated value, together with the 
capitalisation of the rent now paid for 
temporary offices, would amount to over 
£1,000,000. The Government did not maintain 
that this was a final or complete scheme for 


Housing THE WHOLE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS ; 


but they believed that it met all the present 
needs of the service. The Government 
earnestly recommended the scheme to the 
committee, in the conviction that it would 
materially facilitate the administration of the 
public service, greatly improve the approaches 
to Parliament, and add very largely to the 
architectural beauty of London. He con- 
cluded by moving the financial resolution 
embodying the Government’s proposals for the 
expenditure of a sum of £2,550,000. 

_ Mr. Lasoucnere (Northampton) said that 
it was too often the case, in respect to Govern- 


ment buildings, that the architect thought 
only of the beautiful outside, without regard 
to the needs of the departments to be housed 
and the accommodation they required inside. 
The Office of Works had_ officials who 
thoroughly understood what were the interior 
requirements, and the building of these new 
offices should be undertaken by the depart- 
ment itself. 

Mr. James LowtuHeEr (Kent, Thanet) wanted 
to know whether all the ground from Parlia- 
ment Street to St. James’s Park was to be 
included in the Parliament Street site, or 
whether a strip was to be left, which would 
probably have to be acquired at a later date 
and at a greatly enhanced cost ? He alsoasked 
whether the Government had considered what 
a profitable bargain for the country would be 
effected if the very valuable site of the Post 
Office buildings at St. Martin’s-le-Grand were 
sold and the Post Office headquarters were 
established elsewhere. 

Mr. Ditton (Mayo, E.) said that the 
Nationalist members, who were strongly 
opposed to the enormous sums being voted 
for the Army and the Navy, were also opposed 


CLAY MODEL FROM THE CAST. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SCHOOL, REGENT STREET. 


to this increased expenditure on the War 
Office. While Ireland was claiming a read- 
justment of the financial relations between 
herself and Great Britain, it was adding insult 
to injury to increase the national expenditure 
by leaps and bounds without attempting to 
meet 
TRELAND’S CLAIM 


in any reasonable spirit. England was, no 
doubt, rioting in the unparalleled abundance 
of her prosperity, but in Ireland the people 
were starving, and Irish members resented 
every increase of expenditure which brought 
no benefit to Ireland as an outrage on the 
Irish veople. English Radicals seem to have 
forgotten the traditions of their party. There 
was a time when no increase of expenditure, 
especially on armaments, could be made with- 
out arousing the opposition of some influential 
Radical. Now English Radicals were. voting 
nearly half a million for the War Office with- 
out having any assurance that there would be 
an improvement in the administration of the 
War Office, though repeatedly great authori- 
ties had written to the Times pointing out 
that the waste, inefficiency, and overmanning 


of the War Office were a scandal. He was 
also opposed to the further extension of the 
Admiralty buildings. He should divide against 
the resolution. 

Sir W. Harcourt (Monmouth, W.).—I do 
not agree with the hon, member for East Mayo 
in his view of economy, nor do I think that 
question really arises, because when we have 
determined upon an expenditure for the Army 
and Navy it is certainly a distinct question 
whether or not those services should be pro- 
perly provided with the places in which they 
are to be administered. That a good deal 
needs to be done in order to facilitate the 
administration of the various departments in 
the State is a thing which anyone acquainted 
with the matter will readily admit. I think 
the right hon. gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works did rather scant justice to his 
predecessor in assuming that this was for the 
tirst time discovered in 1895, because in the 
late Administration we had already begun the 
plans for providing public buildings, and espe- 
cially doing that work with reference to South 
Kensington. I only put in that claim. No 
doubt this is a much larger and more 


EXPENSIVE PROPOSAL 


than that which we contemplated. I only 
rise for the purpose of pointing out that this 
is only the preliminary and necessary financial 
resolution. Of course, the matter in general 
and in detail will have to be dealt with in a 
Bill. Upon the Bill it will be open to us to 
discuss the propriety of each scheme and the 
amount to be given to it. .I confess some of 
the sums seemed to me portentous. I think 
the expenditure of £800,000 on South 
Kensington is startling. It is double the 
amount to. be spent on the War Office. The 
right hon. gentleman said he thought these 
public buildings would not only redound to 
the advantage of the Administration, but also 
add to the decoration of the metropolis.” I 
wish I had that confidence. I cannot say that 
has been the experience of public buildings 
put up during the last half century. They 
remind me of the lines of Byron in which it 
was asserted of certain poetry that “'The most 
recent is the least decent,” and I say that 
each public building in succession seems to 
me to be 
WorsE THAN THE Lasvt. 


There is~one thing I hope the right hon. 
gentleman will bear in mind, a condition 
which has been totally overlooked in the past, 
that the building of these public offices should 
have some reference to the uses to which they 
are to be put. That is a thing which I can 
testify has been totally neglected in the great 
block of buildings which include the Home 
Office, where I was myself for some years, the 
Foreign Office, and the Colonial Office. It is 
impossible to conceive places less adapted for 
the purposes for which they were intended. I 
am glad to hear that the modern Admiralty 
in that respect at all events, is an improve- 
ment; and that there are rooms there fitted 
for the purposes of those who occupy them. 
Even on a midsummer day, you cannot get » 
from Whitehall into the Foreign Office except 
through a passage lighted by gas. I do not 
know that I should regard the police building 
erected by Westminster Bridge asa decoration 
of the metropolis. It is rather inferior, in my 
opinion, to Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell’s 
establishment which faces it on the other side 
of the water. If we are going to spend two 
and a half millions of money, or anything like 
that sum, on modern buildings we should 
proceed upon some different plan from that 
which has been adopted in the past, and which 
has evidently been extremely unsatisfactory. 
I should like to hear that though the Govern- 
ment take these large sums in the resolution 
they are not bound by the whole amount. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF “THE EXCHEQUER::- 
Oh, no. 

Sir W. Harcourt: There will be every 
opportunity to discuss all the various items in 
the Bill, and so far as the resolution merely 
asserts that a sum of money ought to be 
economically expended in providing further 
buildings for public offices, I shall certainly 
support it. 

Mr. J. Burns (Battersea), as a member of the 
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two Select Committees which had inquired 
into Government buildings, said he should 
support the resolution moved by the First 
Commissioner of Works. It was not necessary 
for any member to identify himself with the 
edification of Tommy Atkins and the military 
spirit in supporting the motion; neither was 
it necessary to associate himself with any 
views as to the financial relations of England 
and Ireland. He shared the hon. member’s 
views, and yet he supported the resolution. 
If they wanted to reform the War Office the 
best way was to bring the officials into 


A Drcrent Burnpine, 


where they would be subjected to the public 
gaze, and where they should no longer find 
talent hidden and incompetence obscured. He 
trusted that in all these new offices the First 
Commissioner wonld stipulate that no official 
residences should be incorporated therein. 
Any eompetent chief of a fire brigade would 
condemn official residences in public buildings 
as a source of danger. In South Kensington, 
when the department was crying for increased 
accommodation, the committee found there 
were 102 rooms occupied by officials who had 
absolutely no right to claim house accom- 
modation on that particular spot. He rejoiced 
that the First Commissioner had the courage to 
root out those officials stock, lock, and barrel. 
The outlay of £800,000 for South Kensington 
Museum seemed to be a large amount for the 
completion of the buildings, but every 
foreigner who had seen those buildings com- 
mented with surprise on the way in which the 
valuable collection of treasures was housed 
there. Looking atthe museum from the main 
road, it struck the onlooker as a cross between 
a tramway stable and a goods yard. He hoped 
that the Government would press forward 
with the completion of the scheme as soon as 
possible. Before the plans were finally settled 
he hoped that they would be exhibited in the 
tea room of the House. He also suggested 
that a small committee of members familiar 
with official and municipal administration, 
conjoined with one or two officials like Sir 
John Taylor, should be formed to examine 
those plans 
In Tue Licut of THE CRITICISM 

which had now been offered. 

Sir H. Campseti- Bannerman (Stirling 
Burghs) said he wished to relate a circum- 
stance within his own knowledge which tended 
_ to confirm the view taken by the Government 
of the necessity of this scheme, while it also 
supported the criticisms made hy his right 
hon. friend as to the character of some of our 
recent buildings. In 1874 there was a change 
of Government, and Lord Cranbrook (then 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy) was appointed Secretary 
of State for War. The first thing which 
Lord Cranbrook did was to go over the office, 
to the head of which he had been appointed. 
He was shocked ard horrified by the condition 
of the place, and at the idea that gentlemen 
should be invited to serve the country in such 
wretched places as were provided for them. 
Lord Cranbrook brought the matter before 
his colleagues. At that moment the large 
block of buildings now occupied by the Home 
Office and the Local Government Board had 
just been completed, and Lord Cranbrook 
told his colleagues that he would not be 
responsible for keeping his clerks in such a 
place as the War Office while this other build- 
ing was available in which they could be 
housed, and he added, “I claim the first right 
to the new building for the officials of the 
War Office.” This claim was agreed to by the 
Government of the day, but the heads of the 
War Department, after inspecting the new 
building, came and said, “Sir, for heaven’s 
sake let us stay where we are, for, bad as our 
building is, and founded as it is mainly on 
disused cesspools, and constructed after 
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we perfer it to the ghastly and ghostly un- 
comfortable, dark, draughty, incommodious, 
and inconvenient building which you have 
been good enough to offer us.” That was 
twenty-four years ago, but the inconvenience 
had remained. It was a scandal, and it was 
high time that a new War Office was erected. 


This was the opinion formed by experienced 
public servants of the degree of convenience 
provided by the most modern building then 
erected. He agreed with what his right hon. 
friend said when he declared that they did not 
want these dark corridors and enormous 
rooms.. The dignity and comfort of a room 
did not depend on its size, but on its propor- 
tion ; and nothing was more injurious to the 
despatch of public business than that public 
servants should be obliged to work in such 
places as some of our more modern buildings 
were found to be. 

Mr. Courtney (Cornwall, Bodmin), in 
referring to the removal of the Post Office 
Savings Bank in Queen Victoria Street, con- 
fessed that he had often thought of the terrible 
waste which was involved in the maintenance 
of that building. On the main proposal of 
the First Commissioner of Works,andthe with- 
drawal of £2,500,000 as a surplus which might 
be applied to the reduction of the National 
Debt, he thought that greater attention should 
be given to the machinery for the redemption 
of the National Debt, and that the committee 
should not pass the surplus which was to be 
appropriated under this scheme without some 
compensating provision being established 
contemporaneously for the raising within a 
limited number of years of an annual sum 
which would repay what was otherwise lost 
for the purpose of debt redemption. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor (Liverpool, Scotland) 
joined his hon. friend the member for East 
Mayo in protesting against Ireland being 
called upon to bear a financial burden in 
excess of her proper share under the scheme 
proposed by the Government. 

Mr. Axers-DovueLas, in replying to the 
criticisms offered, acknowledged that he had 
made an omission in not paying a tribute to 
the assistance which had been rendered in 
furtherance of the scheme by his predecessor 
in office. He shared the opinion of the leader 
of the Opposition that many of the 
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had not given that amount of accommodation 
which was needed and felt to be necessary. 
He hoped, however, that the committee would 
not press him at that time to enter upon points 
of detail, inasmuch as there would be future 
opportunities to consider the Bill in Com- 
mittee. As to the appointment of architects, 
he said that it was not the intention of the 
Government to go to public competition on 
this subject, because he thought it was gene- 
rally admitted that public competition had 
failed in the past. He believed that by 
adopting the policy of themselves, through 
Sir John Taylor, who would act as their 
assessor, seeing that the interior of the offices 
was such as would meet the requirements of 
the case, and, then, appointing an architect 
for the purpose of clothing the building, the 
Government would be most likely to get 
offices which would meet the requirements of 
the public service and give a certain amount 
of comfort to those who were compelled to 
work in them. He assured the committee 
that he and his department would use their 
best endeavours to see that proper accom- 
modation was afforded in the offices and that 
the buildings had a fit and proper elevation 
and one in keeping with the surroundings. The 
right hon. gentleman the member for Thanet 
had asked what would he the extent of the site. 
The new Parliament Street would be in align- 
ment, more or less, with the existing Home 
Office. He said more or less because it might 
be necessary for architectural purposes to have 
some going back from the parallel line with 
the Home Office. It would be bounded on 
other sides by the buildings of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, by Charles Street and 
Delahay Street. Personally, he would like to 
have acquired Delahay Street and Charles 
Street, but he doubted whether the committee 
would have been in the same frame of mind 
they were in now if he had asked them for 
another million of money which that would 
have cost. They had not thought it right to 
ask for a larger sum of money than would 
provide those buildings which, in the interests 
of the public service, were absolutely neces- 
sary. It was the intention of the Government 


to remove the official residence at_ South Ken- 
sington. He entirely agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Battersea that there should be no official 
residences in these new public offices, because 
he held very strongly that an office was very 
much safer in the charge of a night watchman 
and fireman than it possibly could be in the 
charge of an office-keeper who lived in the 
house and had open grates and other means of 
creating conflagration. His right hon. friend 
the member for Thanet also asked whether 
they had considered the possibility of getting 
rid of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The Govern- 
ment had not taken that matter into considera- 
tion, but they had gone some way to meet the 
views of his right hon. friend by deciding that 
the extension of the Savings Bank should be 
built at South Kensington, where land could 
be obtained at a cheap pricé, rather than in 
the City, where they would have to pay through 
the nose for land. 

Mr. Warner (Stafford, Litchfield) asked 
whether the scheme included the carrying 
through of the Mall into Whitehall ? 

Sir W. Harcourt said it had been suggested 
by one hon. member that the million which 
would be received for the spaces which would 
be available when the new offices were built 
would be deducted from the £2,500,000. Was 
that so? Would the ultimate charge be 
£2,500,000, or would it be less by £1,000,000 ? 

Mr. Axers-Doveras: Less by a million 
sterling. 

Mr. A. H. A. Morton (Deptford) inquired 
whether it was contemplated that the design 
should be such as to enable the possibility of 
future extension? 

Mr. Axrers-Dovuauas said it was intended 
that the design should be capable of extension 
hereafter. The scheme did not include the 
extension of the Mall, but the Government 
had decided to open the Mall into Whitehall. 
They could not do so yet, as the buildings 
standing there now were in use by the Admiralty. 

The Committee then divided, when the num- 
bers were :— 


For the resolution... .... ... 265 
A Cain SbaMieas oo kan sien ft LO 
Majority... .. —250 


The House having resumed, the resolution 
was reported to it.—The Times. 


ARCHITECTURE 
AT THIS YEAR’S ACADEMY. 
NOTICE. 


The Editors of “ The Builders’ 
Fournal” and of “ The Architectural 
Review’ respectively, have arranged | 
for a large number of Drawings to 
be reproduced in one or other of these 
work to be submitted 
They have 
also arranged, for the convenience of 


Publications, o 
to this year’s Academy. 


Provinctal contributors tothe Academy, 
to act as Agents for the forwarding 
of Drawings to Burlington House. 
Should any further Architects in the 
this 
manner, we should be glad to have 


Provinces desire us to act in 


their instructions by return of post, 
together with the originals to be 


forwarded. 


anneal, 


Tue old home of the Manchester Committee 
of the Independent Theatre, the Gentlemen’s 
Concert Hall, is about to be pulled down. 

TH Belfast Corporation has decided to 
establish and equip a technical school at a cost 
of about £30,000, on the site of St. Anne’s 
Market, belonging to the Corporation, 
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HERALDIC DRAWING AND ITS 
ADAPTATION. 


By J. D. Cracn. 


Ts a paper an the above subject, read before 
the R.I.B.A. on Monday night, Mr. J. D. 
Crace said that, in the drawing of heraldic 
devices, one leading principle applied—the 
necessity of recognising what has to be 
said, and how to say it simply and directly. 
The heraldic device was intended to appeal, 
not to the sensibilities or emotions, but to a 
simple intelligence, to be rapidly understood. 
The eagles, lions, roses, or fleur-de-lys of 
heraldry were not to be thought of as pictorial 
illustrations of the animal or vegetable crea- 
tion, but as symbols. The conventional 
or symbolic representation of the heraldic 
“charge” conveyed certain limited informa- 
tion at a glance. Heraldry had been described 
as “out of date,” “antiquated nonsense,” but 
modern equivalents for the heraldic “ ordi- 
naries” might easily be found. The effigies 
painted on tavern signboards showed at once 
the name and purpose of the house ; the colours 
of the jockey’s jacket conveyed distinct infor- 
mation; flags, whether for signalling or for 
distinction, were heraldic. The lecturer cited 
instances of the ease with which facts about 
people dead centuries ago could be learned 
from 
Tur Heraupry DispLrayep on ReELics 
associated with them which had come down to 
the present day. In decorative heraldry, 
whether architectural or otherwise, extreme 
clearness of expression is required; the more 
so as frequently the examples are distant from 
the eye, or in positions where other forms more 
important. to the composition must be so 
rendered as to claim the first attention. The 
details have also sometimes to conform to 
cramped and difficult spaces. Allusion was 
made by the lecturer to the close relationship 
between the symbolic design of heraldic 
charges and the less direct forms used in 
expressing ideas by writing. Looking back 
to the remote times. of Egyptian Art, each 
of the kings and queens of the various 
dynasties could be distinguished by the 
“cartouche” bearing the symbols of that 
sovereion. - That “ cartouche,” repeated on 
the cornice of a temple, was almost as heraldic 
as the shield repeated on the cresting of an 
English monument, andits object was virtually 
identical. The animal devices used as symbols 
on Egyptian monuments of 8000 years ago had 
never been surpassed, and should be well 
studied by the heraldic draughtsman, Though 
used to convey the sense of words or sounds, 
they were also used to convey certain informa- 
tion even when writing came into general use. 
For monumental purposes the well-recognised 
symbol conveyed the idea more promptly. It 
is of primary importance that the object 
representing the idea should be so drawn as 
to be promptly recognised; and 
Tue ART or CONVENTIONALISM 


is the art of selecting the most characteristic 
points, leaving: details to be filled in or not 
according to circumstances. Having shown 
under what conditions it was permissible to 
multiply or omit details, and when “natu- 
ralism” or fanciful treatment might be in- 
dulged in, provided the object represented 
was as far as possible unmistakable, the 
lecturer went on to speak of heraldic draughts- 
men of the last fifty years who had success- 
fully grasped the problem of sound conven- 
tional drawing as. applied to heraldry, selecting 
for mention the names of those deceased— 
Willement, Pugin, John Powell, James West, 
Clement Heaton, and William Burges, all 
in their several ways real artists. So 
far as heraldic Art was concerned, Pugin 
was facile princeps. In point of design and 
arrangement his heraldic glass at West- 
minster was without equal. The lecturer then 
dealt with the relatioris between the helm, the 
crest, the wreath or torse, and the mantling. 
describing and explaining the origin and pur- 
pose of the various parts, and some methods of 
treatment. Touching heraldry abroad, the 
Germans had always maintained a love for 


use in Spain. 


heraldic device ; and the principal front of the 
new Parliament House in Berlin is ornamented 
with two fine heraldic panels, in which the 
shields are combined with sculpture of very 
high artistic merit. In Spain heraldry was 
freely used for the decoration of Architecture 
—there were notable examples at Burgos and 
Toledo. Magnificent cloths of state, embroi- 
dered with the arms and badges in gold and 
colour on silk or velvet grounds, were also in 
Such decorations, the lecturer 
considered, might be introduced into muni- 
cipal and other public ceremonials in our own 
days. 
A Reatty Finn Heraupic CLoru 


would make a much more imposing background 
to a royal or municipal group than the extem- 
poraneous and tawdry finery ordinarily the 
expedient. on such occasions, and the cost, in 
the long run, would be less than what is now 
expended spasmodically on temporary rubbish. 
As examples of the valuable decorative effect 
of heraldry in Architecture, the lecturer 
instanced the blazoned shield in the boss at the 
intersections of rib-vaulting, or on the hammer- 
beam of a timber roof, or in some of the high 
chimney-pieces illustratedin Mr. Gotch’s paper. 
Having summed up the essentials necessary to 
good heraldic designing, the lecturer, in con- 
clusion, read some notes furnished for the 
paper by Mr. George W. Eve, author of the 
recently published work on “ Decorative 
Heraldry.” These notes touched upon the in- 
fluence of Architecture on heraldic designs in 
book-plates, perceptible from the very earliest 
examples; the value of the panel as a basis of 
design, as shown in the works of Sebald 
Behem, Virgil Solis, and others ; the extensive 
use of architectural details in the armorial 
work of Albert Diirer and his school, and in 
the elaborate compositions of Jost Amman ; 
and the modifications in treatment the 


armorials have undergone by the influence of | 


the sculptures and coats-of-arms represented 
in high relief—The paper was illustrated 
with several designs, including the original 
drawings by Pugin for the heraldic glass in 
the Houses of Parliament—Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
proposine a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said of late years there had been a con- 
siderably 
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and therefore it was most desirable that archi- 
tects should be in a position to draw heraldry 
well. To his mind, the interest in heraldry did 
not consist—as it did to some—in a multi- 
plicity of quartering. That appeared to bea 
vain desire for self-glorification ; but it con- 
sisted rather in a beautiful rendering of the 
simplest forms of animal art, so that they did 
not get unintelligible decoration, but a design 
which was suitable to the place it occupied, 
and which was easily read at a distance. Of 
course they were now, as they always had 
been, very largely in the hands of the officials 
of this particular form of Art, the Heralds 
College of Arms, and it wasa great satisfaction 
to notice the greatly improved methods which 
were being followed in that institution. Some 
ninety years ago the kind of arms which they 
granted were absolutely impossible of decora- 
tive interpretation, but- he was glad to know 
that many of the officials there had a great 
desire, not only for better forms, but also the 
ability to present them, and in the course of 
time he imagined, when the control of these 
things evolved and developed—because, of 
course, those in high places should actually 
give a final decision in the matter—they might 
hope for greater improvements. ‘There was 


ONE QUALITY IN HeRALDRY WHICH 
WAS NECESSARY, 


and that was vigour, because the whole of 
heraldic living creatures belonged to the male 
sex. They never saw a lioness, for instance ; 
they always saw the lion. He thought the only 
female animal—if it could be called an animal 
—represented in heraldry was the mermaid. 
There was another branch of heraldry which 
was also important, and that was how to 
impart beauty and interest to commonplace 
objects. They might say it was comparatively 
easy to draw an interesting lion, or an inte- 


resting pig—they would find one of the 
designs by Pugin was a pig of the most 
interesting kind. But when they had to draw 
a porridge-pot or a wheel, the thing was not 
quite so easy. As an illustration there was 
exhibited a Spanish cloth with a wheel which 
was represented in the perspective, and in a 
very simple, striking, and graceful manner. 
It was an important point to-remember that in 
mantling there -were always two sides of 
different colours. 


In RErERENCE TO Book PLATES, 


there had been a vast number of designs in 
recent years, but he thought there was a great 
tendency rather to sacrifice the first object 
of a book plate for the secondary one of 
making it beautiful. It seemed to him 
the first object was that the name of the 
owner should be at once legible, but in many 
book plates the name had been the last thing 
they were able to ascertain. A man’s occupa- 
tion or favourite hobby was portrayed—things 
interesting to himself, but not to the world at 
large — but his name was found in some 
obscure corner. That seemed to be departing 
from the heraldic spirit necessary in book- 
plates. Mr. Crace had struck a right note 
upon heraldic design, and if they followed 
his advice they would be able to design 
heraldry which should be quite distinct—not 
a copy of the Medizeval—and yet conveying as 
much vigour and interest as any that had 
gone before it. .That could only be done by 
getting thoroughly familiar, not only with the 
elementary laws of heraldry, but also with the 
anatomical forms of animals and objects 
which had to be portrayed.—Mr. St. Jobn 
Hope, seconding, expressed a desire that on 
some future occasion Mr. Crace would deal 
with 
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and their treatment. In a great many old 
wills, inventories, and other documents, he had 
been struck with the very full way in which 
badges were used for decoration; and also 
with the comfortable way in which the badge 
had been employed on church vestments, 
altar cloths, hangings, and in every pos- 
sible place, even in domestic work—in very 
great hall hangings, on  paviers, floors, 
carvings, wainscoting, roofs, glass, ~ and 
everywhere else. Pugin was one of the 
men who in recent years realised their value.— 
Mr. W. A. Lindsay defended the College of 
Arms, observing, in reply to the lecturer-and 
Mr. Gotch, that, whilst he agreed as to the 
absurdity of some of the Crown arms of the 
last century, whatever fault there was in the 
college work, it was probably in assenting to 
what the public asked for rather than in pre- 
senting anything to the public. Personally 
he had been asked to execute certain coats of 
arms, but had endeavoured to refuse, though 
it was not always possible when dealing witha 
public body, and therefore the offisials were 
not always to blame for. 


EXCEEDINGLY Uauy Drsta@ns. 


He hoped the subject of heraldry would 
receive greater attention. He demurred from 
the suggestion that the name of the owner of a 
book should be prominent on the plate. If a 
book-plate meant anything at all, it was to tell 
the name of the owner without printing it in 
letters.—Mr. Wm. White said he supposed 
that heraldry on a book-plate was intended 
rather to transmit what was really the 
owner’s name, but written in heraldry in- 
stead of letters. From old shields they re- 
ceived the traditions of the names without 
any name being attached. As far as he 
could understand, it was quite a modern 
invention to introduce the name. ‘The 
difficulty of ill-representation of heraldic 
device and its principles was caused by the 
absurd neglect of the skill of heraldry, as it 
was a little while ago in reference to-the skill 
of Architecture. The only way to revive it 
was to have some popular lectures and explan- 
ations so that people might understand what 
was true heraldry.—The President remarked 
that heraldry was one of the most becoming 
subjects that could be treated in the Institute 
or by any society of architects——Mr. Crace 
briefly acknowledged the vote of thanks. 
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Scottish Chikeh AyEhitechire 


OF THE 


XIV. AND XV. CENTURIES*. 


By Hirrotyte J. Buanc. 


(Continued from page 112.) 


AS formerly -noted, while the Scottish 
churches of this period are designed to 
have nave, choir, and transepts, in many cases 
the nave has never been erected. A feature 
almost confined to Scotland at this time is the 
polygonal termination of the choir. It is to 
France, where it was very common, we must 
look for the prototype, for in English work 
if is not found in the Late period, though 
Wells Cathedral possesses it. Of that form 
we have many examples, some showing ex- 
ternally merely a continuation of the main 
roof; others projected from the terminal 
gable of the choir as a bow window. Of 
side chapels there are several, but they are 
either formed as quasi-transepts, or, as at 
Melrose, out of duplicating the south aisle of 
the nave, as at Coutances. Elgin appears to 
have had chapels similarly constructed, Other 
features, such as sacristies and porches, are 
noticeable in the work of this period—two of 


* the porches, namely, at Linlithgow and Aber- 


deen, are quite unique for the possession of an 
upper priest’s chamber or parvise with a 
turret stair conveniently placed to reach them. 
In doors of this period we have examples of 
features of nearly all the preceding styles. 
But it is noticeable that the round arched 
form is found most frequently through all the 
periods of Scotch Gothic. In detail of mould- 
ing it nevertheless usually conforms to that of 
the style of the building to which it is attached. 
Of double or twin doors of the period, we have 
interesting examples at Haddington and also 
at Linlithgow, both of. totally different char- 
acter, and seemingly of different dates. Upon 
this ‘question of dates, however, it is very 
difficult sometimes to trace the period of exe- 
cution of the several parts from their mixed 
character. Defined as are the early periods, 
it cannot be said that the later are equally so. 
There is no line of demarcation marking the 
change from the Decorated to the Third 
Pointed in Scotland, such as one finds between 
the Decorative and the Perpendicular in 
England; the movement is so gradual in 
Scotland. In external detail 


Tue Scorcu DECORATIVE PERIOD 


follows largely the suggestions of both 
England and France. Mouldings are, however, 
broader in treatment, and carving not generally 
so fine. There are many exceptions, however, 
and very often one comes across an interesting 
monument or sedilia, designed and carved with 
such richness as to be suggestive of French 
influence of later date. Of such we have 
excellent examples in Bishop Kennedy’s tomb 
at St. Andrews and elsewhere. The towers of 
the period are very interesting, though perhaps 
not elegant. Placed at the crossing of nave 
and choir, or at the west end, they are usually 
sturdy features expressing a great variety of 
form and finish. They are “rarely at this 
period extended as spires, though the two at 
Aberdeen Cathedral have spires in rather 
stunted form. The most interesting form of 
termination of towers we possess is the crown, 
as at Aberdeen College and St. Giles’s, Edin- 
burgh. Two others existed on a less scale, but 
were thoughtlessly recommended to be taken 
down through an unwarrantable fear of their 
giving way. One was St. Michael’s Church, Lin- 
lithgow, and the other at Haddington Abbey. 
The origin of that feature has not been traced, 
I. believe, but one English example; some- 
what more elegant than our Scotch examples, 
exists at Newcastle. It is in the windows, 
however, that we find the most instructive 
expression of this period. There are many 
examples of pure Decorated work at the 
beginning, but a8 the fifteenth century pro- 
gressed, the influence of the French Flam- 
boyant manifests itself a little. The tracery, 
however, is heavy, often clumsy, and in many 
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characteristic examples the cusped foliations 
are wanting. Forms are likewise traceable to 
English examples of a much earlier period. 
Instances of geometric design are found at 
Melrose, Dunkeld, Paisley, Tain, Crossraguel, 
and Torphichen, and the reticulated pattern i is 
found at Dunfermline Refectory. ‘There are 
few of the English Third Pointed or Perpen- 
dicular type. Melrose, *perhaps, bears the 
nearest approach to it, while in a less degree 
are other examples at Stirling, Linlithgow, and 
Corstorphine. At Melrose the south transept 
window, with its gable, shows a successful, and 
almost unique, example of the combination of 
Perpendicular, Flamboyant, and Decorated 
types. 
Or Carved Woopwork 

we have, unfortunately, very little left us of 
the period, An easy prey to fire, it is scarcely 
to be expected that much would escape in the 
track of the wars of the fourteenth century. 
At Dunblane, however, we still possess a 
portion of the stalls, which is traced to be of 
late fifteenth century or early sixteenth 
century work, and at Aberdeen and Tain 
respectively we have very characteristic pieces 
in a group of stalls and screen, and in a 
pulpit. Such then is a sketch of the out- 
standing distinctive features of Scotland’s 
Church Architecture after the close of the 
thirteenth century—a sketch which it has 
been thought - well should comprise the 
gradually diminishing few churches erected 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
prior to the Reformation. The last of these— 
a Collegiate charge—was founded in 1545, and 
was scarcely finished when the Reformation 
became a completed act to turn the tide of 
church building into new channels. I trust I 
may be permitted to anticipate that you will, 
as I have done, recognise that in all works, 
Scotland has sustained 


Tur RactaAn CHARACTERISTIC OF STURDY 
INDEPENDENCE, 


though expressed sometimes at the expense 
of elegance. The English work of the same 
type, busy with many small members in mould- 
ings, attenuated arcades supported on elegant 
but rather reduced shafts, does not seem to 
have appealed to the Scottish mind. The 
Scotch seem to have preferred the strength 
and solidity of their earlier works, continuing 
the cylindrical and polygonal shafts in arcades, 
even to a very late period ; and in nearly every 
ease they exhibit a mastery of the Art of 
masonry construction quite commendable. It 
must be recognised that Scotland laboured 
under very special disadvantages from its pro- 
longed internal disturbances. These severed 
her continuity of Art study and culture, yet 
her work bears the impress of a vigorous effort 
having been made to regain her place in the 
Art of Church Architecture. I do further 
anticipate that her works may be judged as 
exhibiting an absence of the refinement shown 
in the works of her southern neighbours, but 
it must be remembered that in England and 
France political conditions were more favour- 
able to an unbroken development of Art. 
Where work of any magnitude had to be done 
in Scotland, however, the results (such as at 
Melrose) show that the intelligence and ability 
to adapt appropriately and skilfully available 
architectural details, and at the same time to 
give the impress of her own mind upon them, 
had not entirely died out.—Mr, J. M. Brydon, 
proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
described the paper as one of the most in- 


teresting read in the room, either before the 


Institute or the Association, for many years. 
He reminded the company that Mr. Blane 
came as a representative of the Royal Scotch 
Academy, and that he was a past president of 
the Edinburgh Architectural Society, which 
was the most influential body out of London, 
because it not only embraced architects, but 
also painters and sculptors. Proceeding to 
comment upon the subject of the evening, 
Mr. Brydon said it would at once strike them 
that the characteristic feature of the work of 
Scotland was 
EssENTIALLY NATIONAL, 


with all that pure, sturdy independence of 
‘which the lecturer had spoken, and which was 
said to be characteristic of the owners of the 


favoured country north of the Tweed. He was 
struck with the French leaning that was every- 
where apparent throughout the work in Scot- 
land, and especially in the later work. That was 
easily accounted for, because after the epitome 
of the earlier work of Seotland was laid, and, 
in fact, of England, so to speak, there came 
the break which happened at the end of the 
thirteenth century, which Mr. Blane, with his 
kindly disposition, said they would not re- 
member, for it was a war with their southern 
neighbours, and there was nothing but strife 
and bloodshed for a century afterw ards. That 
accounted for the fact that nothing in the way 
of Architecture of consequence was going on 
in the northern part of the island while it was 
still proceeding in the south. When the work 
was renewed, instead of following the examples 
of England and the southern countries, the 
Scotch struck out in a line of their own, and 
developed what is now known as Scottish Eccle- 
siastical Architecture of the later Gothic. It 
must strike them that such work as in the 
church at Stirling, with its magnificent east 
end, and the beautiful crown towers of Aber- 
deen and Edinburgh, were peculiarly Scotch, 
and could never have been done anywhere else 
but in Scotland. He was especially struck 
with the front of Aberdeen Cathedral, with the 
peculiar F'rench tracery and the pear shape of 
the flewr-de-lis forms. They would find almost 
a replica of that in the Church of St. Gervais 
in Paris. With regard to the 
BrautTiruL EXAMPLES OF GROINING, 
there were one or two not mentioned by the 
lecturer, and notably that of the north porch 
of the Abbey at Dunfermline, which, he 
thought, was of the fourteenth century. It 
was one of the richest pieces of groining to be 
found anywhere, either in England or Scot- 
land.—Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in seconding, said 
there was a distinct character in all Scotch 
Architecture, which showed that it was not 
copied at all from English or French work. 
It was ten years ago since he paid his 
only visit, he was sorry to say, to Scot- 
land, but he made a great number of 
drawings of abbeys and churches, and he 
was particularly struck with the simplicity 
of them. In the Church of Stirling he noticed 
the clever way in which the upper portion 
of the tower was built, and also the extremely 
picturesque effect of the west side—it was 
most charming, If drawn in line on paper it 
looked nothing at all, but in the actual build- 
ing they got the greatest possible charm. It 
was, in fact, a proper treatment of a:‘simple 
church tower. There was great beauty, too, 
in the decorative carving of the churches, 
something entirely different from either that 
in France or England. In Roslin Chapel he 
thought there was some foreign influence, 
more foreign than the French spoken of, in 
fact, something Portuguese or Spanish. That 
was a point upon which he was still not 
satisfied, but he thought it must have been so 
after seeing the view exhibited. There must 
have been some new influence, or the archi- 
tect’s originality was of extraordinary power for 
him to have drawn something from his mind 
entirely differentfrom the others. Then the sett- 
ing back of the windows of the churches struck 
him as giving great strength to the sides and 
central mullions——Mr. Beresford Pite said 
down south they were accustomed to overlook 
a great many of the benefits that arose from 
a visit to north of the Tweed. They must re- 
member that Mr. Norman Shaw came out from 
that office, and those who had had the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Ruskin in London knew that 
his speech was marked with the northern ac- 
cent. It did appear that Scotch Architecture, 
in the Gothic period, had troublesome times. 
He supposed the country was only partly civi- 
lised. ‘There was 
A Want oF COHERENCE 

in the medieval design which they did not find 
in England. They had heard a great deal 
about buttresses and windows and detail, but 
of no marked coherence in design; in fact, it 
was absent. The rugged quaintness whieh, by 
the way, survived in “the corbelling and so on, 
was interesting. ‘There were very few traces of 
solid asthetic bases in the scheme, and if they 
took out the tracery in the Scotch churches they 
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werea little doubtful whether they were Norman . 


or Spanish. He could not help wondering 
where the Scotch crown tower came from. It 
was a beautiful idea ; the delicate composition 
seemed altogether foreign to the period in 
which the buildings were erected. — Mr. 
Thomas Arnold said, with regard to the 
lecturer’s remark that building practically 
ceased during the times of the wars of inde- 
pendence; it was scarcely so, because Elgin 
Cathedral was built during that time, and 
Melrose and many others were built during 
the time of Bruce and his successors.—The 
Chairman (Mr. Pratt) said he had seen 
many of the buildings alluded to, and of 
them Roslin Chapel was a puzzle to him, 
for its extraordinary detail, and especially 
the carving.— Mr. Hippolyte Blane, re- 
sponding, said he was. aware there were 
many points he had not mentioned, but when 
he told them he had about five. hundred 
photographs, they would see the difficulty in 
weeding them out. ‘There were 


So Many Points or INTEREST 


in Scotch Ecclesiastical Architecture that it 
would have been better, perhaps, if he had 
limited himself to the work even of the 
fourteenth century only. It was true that 
Robert Bruce gave large sums for building 
Melrose, but that was not to apply until after 
his death, and then there was some trouble, 
and it was difficult to exactly state what was 
built during the fourteenth century. Of what 
remained of that period rather tended to show 
that abbeys and cathedrals were slightly 
altered and added to, but in no way of great 
importance until after the middle of the four- 
teenth century. As to the influence of Scotland 
upon England and England upon Seotland, he 
would invite the holiday Association to go 
to Scotland and allow him to lead them over 
many of the interesting works, where they 
would find not altogether that marvellous in 
expression of barbarity, but rather, in most 
instances, even in the crudest examples, a 
touch of that refinement and beauty which 
was well known to belong to the Scotch 
nature. In Melrose they had _ beautiful 
examples of artistic imagination. He would 
suggest that one season the Association should 
make arrangements to enable it to visit the 
interesting work in a confined area in Scotland, 
where they would be given a very hearty wel- 
come. They might exchange visits, by the 
Scotch Association coming south. 


Sienor Luiar Capucci, an Italian archi- 
tect, who has just returned after a long 
captivity in Abyssinia, sketches “the real 
Menelik” in somewhat new colours. Accord- 
ing to Signor Capucci, the Negus is little better 
than a savage, and neither he or his subjects 
have the smallest desire for civilisation. In 
their palace, except a sewing-machine and a 
bare four-post bed, there is not a scrap of 
European furniture, not even a chair or a table. 
The works of Art presented by foreign Govern- 
ments are piled up in a shed. 

Aw interesting point has been settled by 
some excavations which have been carried on 
in connection with Carfax Tower at Oxford. 
The exact date of this tower has long been a 
subject of dispute. Some Anglo-Saxon coins 
belonging to the reigns of Edward the Elder 
and Athelstan have been discovered, and it is 
considered on the evidence of these that the 
date of the tower cannot be much later. The 
restorations of the tower are proceeding apace 
under the direction of Mr. Jackson, R.A. 

Tue Irish antiquities which Mr. Redmond 
and the Irish Nationalists are asking the 
Government to induce the authorities of the 
British Museum to transfer from Bloomsbury 
to the National Museum at Dublin, consist, it 
is stated, of a number of gold ornaments of 
late Celtic period, among them a model of a 
boat and. oars. They were discovered in the 
north-west of Ireland, and as treasure-trove 
found their way eventually and in the ordinary 
course to the Department of Medieval Anti- 
quities and Ethnography inthe British Museum. 
By the Act of Parliament constituting the 
Museum the trustees have no power to comply 
with the request of the Irish members. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


Errincuam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
March 28rd, 1898. 


“TI know what it isto live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slata ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the eapense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incwmbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
RuskKIN. 


Mr. Kirey, of Liverpool, assessor for the 
new Fylde Workhouse plans, has made his 
award as follows:—1. £150, Messrs. Crickmay 
and Sons, Westminster Chambers, London ; 
2. £100, Haywood and Harrison, Accrington 
and Lytham; 3. £50, Mr. Morton, South 
Shields. About twenty architects competed. 
The assessor was recommended by the Local 
Government Board. The estimated cost of the 
new house is £36,000, exclusive of land, and it 
is to be built at Wesham, Kirkham, on a site 
purchased from Lord Derby. 


Tx assessor for the new technical school at 
Barrow-in-Furness, Mr. H. Lord, of Manchester, 
has selected the design marked “Hematite,” 
as the best in the competition. The authors 
are Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, of 
Manchester, who, therefore, secure the first 
prize of £50. The design marked “ Expect,” 
and the work of Messrs. Wood and Hutchings, 
architects and surveyors, Tunstall and Burslem, 
has been selected for the second prize of £20. 
Twenty-five sets of drawings were submitted. 
The building is estimated to cost about £9000. 


Wuite at one part of Paris the Exhibition 
contractors and constructors are busy, the 
demolishers are energetically engaged not very 
far away in effacing the last vestiges of the 


Cour des Comptes, and of the barracks near - 


it. These works, undertaken by the Orleans 
Railway Company, for the purpose of trans- 
fering their terminus to the Quai dOrsay, 
were, like those of the Exhibition, temporarily 
delayed by the bad weather. Now, however, 
that there are signs of spring, the prepara- 
tions for the construction of the new rail- 
way station are proceeding with rapidity. 
It is expected that the ground will be 
thoroughly ready by June, and that then the 
erection of the terminus will be commenced. 
The enterprise is one of considerable, magni- 
tude. The Orleans line will be prolonged 
through a tunnel from the present station at 
the Botanical Gardens entrance as far as the 
Quai Saint-Bernard. There will be an open 
cutting to the Sully Bridge, and at this point 
the railway is again to disappear underground 
as far as the Quai d’Orsay. 


Tur Bristol Fine Arts Academy Exhibition 
promises to be one of the most successful and 
interesting ever promoted by the committee. 
The number of exhibits—439—is about the 
same as last year, but a-‘marked improvement 
is noticeable in the quality of the works, many 
prominent artists being represented. There 
is a large landscape by Mr. F. J. Waugh, an 
American artist. This work and three others 
by the same artist have never been exhibited 
in England before. Mr. T.C. Gotch, of Newlyn, 
contributes a work which has gained many 
distinctions. -Amongst other pictures of the 
Newlyn school, Mr, Walter Langley sends a 


large water-colour picture, showing the ex- 
terior of a typical Cornish cottage. One of 
the best pictures in the exhibition is that sent 
by Mrs. Ernest Normand (Henrietta Rae) en- 
titled “Zephyrus Wooing Flora,” which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1890. 
Some interesting pictures are contributed by 
artists, members of thes Academy, including 
one of the interior of St. Peter’s, Rome, by Sir 


Wyke Bayliss, who is a vice-president of the 


Bristol Academy, and one of its professional 
members. Mr. J. W. North, A.R.A., also sends 
an important work. Amongst the other artists 
represented are Messrs, Edgar Bundy, John 
Finnie, Spenlove-Spenlove, Harold Speed, Alfred 
Parsons, A.R.A., C. E. Johnson, J. H. Henshall, 
R.W.S., Chetwood-Aiken, Solomon J. Solomon, 


A'R.A.. John R, Reid, J. Noble Barlow, Melton _ 


Fisher, Arthur Wardle, W. H. Bartlett, and 
many others. 


A certain section of our young painters 
may now be regarded as steady contributors to 
the French Exhibitions. In some cases work 
not seen to very great advantage at Burling- 


ton House gets a better chance in the Paris_ 


galleries a year latter; in some the artists 
send their first direct from the London studios. 
In both the French Salons it is understood 
that there will this year be considerable 
changes. The old Society and the young will 
open on May lst, and the divergence between 
the schools will be brought into sharp contrast 
by the hanging of both series of pictures in 
parallel galleries on the Champs de Mars, 
while the ground floor of the building—the 
Galerie des Machines— will be devoted to 
sculpture. Artists intending to contribute 
will take note that pictures and engravings 
must be sent in between the 24th and 26th of 
the month, sculpture from the 29th to the 31st. 


Tur loan collection of Art objects from the 
South Kensington Museum in the Birmingham 
Art Gallery has recently been changed, accord- 
ing to annual custom, for fresh specimens, 
especially selected for the city. The new 
collection, which is extremely interesting, 
includes a case of metal-work—Russian, Dutch, 
German, French, and Italian; a case of 
European porcelain, chiefly of the eighteenth 


century, including fine specimens of Sevrés, _ 


Dresden, Danish, Dutch, Belgian, and Italian 
china; and a third case containing examples 
of various enamels, particularly some very fine 
Limoges enamels of the thirteenth, sixteenth, 


and seventeenth centuries; modern Russian _ 


work, candlesticks, boxes, and scent-cases ; 
Battersea enamel of the eighteenth century ; 
a very crudely-coloured little box of Bilston 
enamel ; Spanish jewelled crosses, in gold and 
enamels, of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; and French and English enamelled 
watches of the eighteenth century. A fourth 
case is devoted to bookbinding and leather- 
work—Italian, French, German, Persian, and 
English—from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. The collection also includes ex- 
amples of German, Flemish, and Swiss stained 
glass of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and examples of lace and embroidery 
of different countries and dates. 


Messrs. SorHeBy, WILKINSON, AND Hopas 
recently sold a small collection of engravings, 
framed and in the portfolio, comprising fancy 
subjects by masters of the English school, 
some printed in colours. . The highest price of 
the day was paid for an open letter-proof of 
the well-known’ engraving by W. Ward, of 
“The Daughters of Sir Thomas Frankland,” 
after the picture by Hoppner—£380 (Vokins). 
The rise in the value of this engraving is very 
noteworthy ; until quite lately it realised a 
comparatively small amount when it occurred 
in the sale-room; about six years ago Lord 
Cheylesmore paid £200 for a very beautiful 
example, with full margins, and in the finest 


possible state, and since that time the few 


examples which have occurred in the sale- 
room have sold for very high amounts. The 
example sold had comparatively narrow mar- 
gins, and a somewhat similar example sold 
for £200 as recently as November last. 
Another highly “fancy” price was paid for a 
proof with etched letters of Valentine Green’s 
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engraving of “The Ladies Waldegrave,” after 
Sir Joshua Reynold’s picture—£330 (Colnaghi 
and Co.) The sale also included the follow- 
ing:—“Summer” and “ Winter,” after F. 
Wheatley, by Bartolozzi, in colours—the pair, 
£129 (Sabin). The day’s sale of 160 lots 
realised £1380 5s. 


Lecrurine on “Indian Art” at the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool, Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, 
director of the South Kensington Museum, 
said the nucleus of the present Indian collec- 
tion at the South Kensington Museum was the 
old East India Company’s museum. That was 
transferred by the Government of India to the 
charge of the Science and Art Department in 
1880, when it was rearranged and greatly 
enriched. Two years’ travel in India had led 
him to form two distinct impressions—first, 
that India was nota nationality; and, secondly, 
that it was impossible to localise any of the Art 
styles which all over the country could be 
found roughly grouped into two classes. Much 
in India belonged to the topsy-turvey order of 
things, and in illustration of this he threw 
upon the sereen the facades of the two dwelling- 
houses which oceupy the east and west walls 
of the new entrance to the Indian Museum. 
He went on to give numerous examples of 
early date, illustrating the strong influence of 
the Greek invasion on the Architecture and 
ornamentation of the Hindoos and Moguls in 
after ages. Many exceedingly interesting 
examples of woodwork, mural decoration, and 
ornaments were shown, and from this the 
lecturer proceeded to deal with the influence 
of Italian artists in India in the seventeenth 
century, giving as a case in point the Hall of 
Audience at Delhi, this being unmistakably 
Italian. 


Tn Lockwood Exhibition at the St. James’s 
Gallery consists of some 500 sketches. The 
great majority relate to incidents inthe Courts, 
but those who know more of the House of 
Commons than of the Royal Palace of Justice 
will find plenty to amuse them. Perhaps the 
caricatures which attract most attention are 
those which Sir Frank Lockwood drew while 
appearing before the Parnell Commission. 


Ir has been found impossible as yet to com- 
plete the building of the Collegiate Church of 
St. George at Jerusalem, The season has been 
unusually stormy, and many cases of marble 
and other artistic work for the fittings of the 
church have only just arrived, while others 
which passed Jaffa on December 8th have not 
reached the Holy City, and some of them have 
not even been heard of. The church forms 
part of a group of buildings ofa very interest- 
ing character, which already contains a house 
for the Bishop, and will be completed by the 
erection of a clergy house. As these works 
are in rapid progress the delay will be 
advantageous in the end, as it will secure the 
opening of a much more dignified set of build- 
ings than would otherwise have been the case. 
The site is an admirable one, and the buildings 
solid and architecturally impressive, but of 


much less pretentious and aggressive character 


than many of those which encumber this part 
_ of Jerusalem. 


Goon prices were obtained for water-colour 
drawings at Christie’s the other day, 450 
guineas being bid for. “ Peace and War,” by 
David Cox; 350 guineas for “The Bridge of 

_ Sighs,” by 8. Prout ; 310 guineas for a village 
-seene with peasants, horses, pigs, and ducks, 
by Birket Foster; 440 guineas for a view of a 
castle and harvest fields, by P. de Wint; and 
290 guineas and 205 guineas respectively for a 
Scotch moor with sportsmen, and Loch Lomond, 
by Copley Fielding. Among the most import- 
ant of the pictures were “Autumn on the 
Thames,” by Vicat Cole, R.A., 450 guineas ; 
“When Eventide Approaches,” by H. W. B. 
Davis, R.A., 280 guineas; ‘“ Canterbury 
Meadows,” by T. S. Cooper, R.A., 280 guineas ; 
and “ A Summer Evening,” by J. Linnell, sen., 
290 guineas. About £8500 was realised. 


Tux plans that have been ‘recently made 
public for widening Jewin Street, in conse- 
quence of the recent disastrous fire, and for 


connecting it with West Smithfield by means 
of a road through the centre of the parish of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, will have as a 
consequence, if carried out, the demolition of 
the beautiful Early English gateway which 
leads from the old Priory into Smithfield. As 
this could be avoided without much difficulty, 
it is to be hoped that strenuous efforts will be 
made to preserve such an extremely interesting 
relic of the 13th century. 


Ir is understood that no memorial to the 
late Prince Henry will be placed either in St. 
George’s Chapel or in the Queen’s private 
chapel within Windsor Castle. A life-size 
bust of the Prince in white marble has been 
produced by the Countess Gleichen, and it now 
rests upon a pedestal in the Grand Corridor. 
Its position is midway between the central 
elbow and the inner end of the corridor, so 
that the ordinary visitor might not see it all. 
The likeness is distinctly good, and the full 
beard and hair have been treated with a 
naturalness that is not always achieved by 
more practised sculptors. The shoulders are 
perhaps a little fuller than exact portraiture 
would sanction; but the work is quite adequate, 
and a replica of it, prepared under the super- 
vision of the Countess Gleichen, from her own 
studio, is said to be designed for one of the 
vacant niches in the ambulatory of the Royal 
Mausoleum at Frogmore. 


Tue large equestrian picture of the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Connaught, which 
was recently completed by M. Edouard Détaille, 
has now been placed permanently in a mural 
panel created for it by the removal of three 
mirrors from the west wall of the State Dining- 
Room in Windsor Castle. The framework is 
formed of gilt mouldings in unison with the 
Chippendale carvings upon the doors, and 
there is an effective arched Tudoresque mould- 
ing across the upper line of the painting, which 
imparts to it a decorative completeness, the 
lower line being supported in effect by the 
immense sideboard. Alone in the suite of 
rooms comprising the East Terrace, the dining- 
room hitherto possessed no pictorial relief 
upon its walls, and the result of the change is 
distinctly pleasing. 


Writing on the subject of the proposed 
Westminster Improvement, Mr. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., says: “With reference to an article 
which Mr. Warren has written in the Fort- 
nightly Review, I will not take up space 
excepting so far as to point out two of the 
most important points in which he is under a 
misapprehension. The proposed embankment 
is not to be the width he says ; on the contrary, 
it will be as wide as that portion of the Em- 
bankment with which it will ultimately be 
connected—a width, in my opinion, amply 
sufficient to give dignity to the scheme. 
Secondly, the picturesque surroundings of the 
Abbey in which Great College, Cowley, and 
Barton streets lie will not be touched by the 
proposed alterations. Mr. Warren’s errors 
have probably arisen from the fact that he has 
too hastily formed his opinion upon the rough 
scheme as deposited with the Bill and not 
upon the final arrangement of it.” 


Lapy Henry Somerser has sold to the 
Corporation of Reigate, for £300, an acre and 
a half of land in the centre of the town as a 
site for municipal buildings, on condition that 
if such buildings are not erected her ladyship 
shall have the option of re-acquiring the land 
at valuation. There is a justification for this 


arrangement in the fact that, although the 


members of the Town Council are agreed that 
their new headquarters are urgently required, 
they are hopelessly at variance on the question 
of site, The municipal borough contains the 
two towns of Reigate and Redhill, and the 
latter, being the more populous, is stoutly 
pressing its claim to be the seat of local 
government. 3 


Tu following is the text of the memorial to 
the London County Council from persons 
residing in the area of the proposed West- 
minster Improvement Scheme :—“ We, the 


undersigned, residing or carrying on business 
within the area proposed to be compulsorily 
acquired by ‘the Victoria Embankment Ex- 
tension and St. John’s (Westminster) Im- 
provement Bill,’ appeal to you, without 
distinction of party, to instruct solicitors and 
employ counsel to oppose the said Bill at 
every stage, and we make this appeal on the 
following grounds:—1. That, while the neces- 
sity of a real public improvement might 
warrant the eviction from their homes and 
places of business of so large a number of 
private citizens, it is manifestly unjust to 
grant such power of wholesale disturbance, 
which would mean ruin to many tradesmen 
depending upon local custom, to a private 
company seeking its own profit. 2. That the 
proposals of this private company, or syndi- 
cate, do not in any real sense provide 
public improvements, because—(a) no real 
extension of the Victoria Embankment 
is proposed, as the provisional plan clearly 
shows, the intention of the syndicate being 
to acquire the valuable site between the 
Victoria Tower Gardens and Lambeth Bridge 
for the erection of residences for the rich ; 
(b) the proposed arrangement of streets is not 
based upon the necessities of traffic, but purely 
upon the creation of remunerative building 
sites, and the proposed junctions with Horse- 
ferry Road would be awkward and dangerous ; 
(c) it is proposed to block up the natural 
avenue of approach to the parish church of St. 
John the Evangelist, to the great inconvenience 
of parishioners and detriment of architectural 
effect. 3. It is not expedient to intrust sites 
of historic interest and national importance, 


\ in close contiguity to the greatest monuments 


of the nation, to a private company which is 
bound to place the interests of its shareholders 
before those of the general public.” 


TE scene under Waterloo recently was quite 
uncanny in its gloom and obscurity and multi- 
farious activity. There were three contractors 
concerned—the builders of the line, and the 
electric and hydraulic engineers—and between 
them they appeared to have quite a host of 
workmen. ‘The extensive galleries that have 
lain so many years dark and silent and deserted 
will soon become as busy and bustling as the 
huge station above, the platforms of which lie 
about 35ft. above the new line; and as this 
new line runs right across from one side of the 
station to the other, connection between each 
of the upper platforms with those below has 
been an easy matter. 


Ture whole of the great station at Waterloo 
rests upon a series of arches running length- 
wise across the line. These have been utilised 
for the station of the new electric railway 
which enters them at the end nearest the 
river, runs through the whole length of them, 
and trails off into an open space on the south 
side of Waterloo, where there are siding lines 
and shunting poirts. The electric trains will 
take four or five minutes to run from one 
terminal station to the other, and at their 
lowest dip under the middle of the river they 
will be at 60ft. or so below Trinity high-water 
mark. Therush down on one side will go far 
to carry the train up the incline on the other, 
so that no great expenditure of electric power 
will be necessary, but there is an extensive 
installation of generating machinery just 
beside the line at its southern end. During 
the busiest periods of the day trains will run 
as rapidly in succession as they can be cleared 
and re-started, but there is a separate tunnel 
each way, and only one train will be in a 
tunnel at a time, so that a collision cannot 


occur, 


Ir has been resolved that the historical 
bridge of Trajan, across the Danube at Turn 
Severin and Kladova, is_ to be rebuilt. 
Roumania undertakes to build the bridge and 
Servia the railway from Kladova to Nisch. 
The bridge will be built on the identical spot 
where the old one stood. The Roumanian 
enginvers have ascertained that the old pillars 
still existing will bear the new structure. In 
the middle of the bridge a statue of the 
Emperor Trajan will be erected, 
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ScarFoLpING is being erected round the 
eastern end of Kensington Palace, and the 
estimates contain a sum of £15,000 for further 
restoring the staterooms and banqueting-house. 
The interior is in such a forlorn and dismantled 
condition that this sum will clearly be in- 
sufficient to put it in a proper state of repair. 
And when this is done it will require to be 
furnished; and if furnished and decorated in 
the mode of 1900, it will have no connection 
with any of its antecedents, and can be 
of no interest whatever except to those who 
wish to pay a pilgrimage to the Queen’s 
birthplace. It would really have been better 
for it to have been turned into the National 
Portrait Gallery, or, better still, into the 
Gallery of British Art, as was proposed. 


Tun death occurred recently, at his residence, 
49, Inverness Terrace, of Mr. Deputy Edmes- 
ton, at the age of 74 years. The deceased was 
one of the oldest practising architects in the 
City. He was one of the arbitrators appointed 
by the Board of Trade in architectural cases, 
and he also held a similar appointment in 
connection with the City of London Court. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Institute of 
Surveyors, and a member of the Association 
of Surveyors. The deceased was also the late 
chairman of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Fine Arts. 


Tue Inner Temple (King’s Bench Walk) 
Bill came before a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords last week. Mr. Balfour 
Browne, in the’ course of his opening state- 
ment for the promoters, said that the Thames 
Embankment Act, 1862, provided that no 
buildings other than porters’ or gardeners’ 
lodges should be erected on any part of the 
lands to be acquired or reclaimed lying 
between the River Thames and the gardens of 
the Inner and Middle Temples. At the pre- 
sent time, however, great need had arisen for 
the provision of further accommodation within 
the Temple precincts, and that could most 
easily and conveniently be provided by the 
erection of buildings in continuation of King’s 
Bench Walk in a southerly direction towards 
the river. To do this, however, a portion of 
the reclaimed lands would have to be built 
upon.—Mr, Pope, on behalf of the County 
Council, urged that private and not public 
convenience would be served by the Bill. The 
land in question had been reclaimed at the 
cost of the public, and the Inner Temple had 
in no way contributed to the cost.—Mr. Littler 
and Mr. Clode, representing the District Rail- 
way, having addressed the Committee against 
the Bill, the Committee, after a brief consulta- 
tion, found that the preamble of the Bill was 
not proved. 


Ar the Devon Winter Assizes held recently, 
before Mr. Justice Bingham, the case of 
Allen v. May was heard. Plaintiff, an archi- 
tect of Kingswear, claimed commission for the 
preparation of plans.—The defence was that 
plaintiff exceeded his instructions, and there 
was a counter-claim for £50,—In cross-exami- 
nation, the defendant said he had never had 
anything to do with building matters before. 
He came to an agreement to pay Mr. Allen 
24 per cent. for plans for a house costing 
£1500, and 24 per cent. for supervising the 
erection. The plans were discussed at each 
interview to get them reduced. Defendant 
denied that he was continually asking for 
things which Allen said would increase the 
cost.—The counter-claim having been with- 
drawn, Mr. Foote, who represented defendant, 
said definite instructions were given that the 
plans should+be for a house to cost £1500, 
The only question was whether the increase 
was due to alterations suggested by defendant. 
Mr. Allen took a lot of trouble over the plans, 
but he asked for the work, and was told the 
terms upon which he could have it.—Mr. 
Bullen, replying for the plaintiff, pointed out 
Mr. Allen wrote defendant definitely that all 
he wanted could not be done for the sum 
stated, but if he wished to have a design for 
£1500 he could have it, but he would have to 
forego certain luxuries.—The jury found for 
plaintiff, and his Lordship awarded him £75. 


aereee 


Tur tomb of Thothmes III. has just been 
discovered at ‘Thebes, in the Valley of the 
Kings, by M. Loret, the Director-General of 
the Museum. ‘Two staircases, a corridor, and 
seven rooms—of which two are ornamented 
with paintings in an admirable state of 
preservation—have been unearthed; and a 
sarcophagus, unique of its kind and almost 
intact, was discovered in one of them. 


A spIRAL railway tower is being planned as 
one of the features of the forthcoming Pan- 
American Exhibition at Niagara Falls. The 
building will be erected on Cayuga Island, and 
the general design is as follows:—A_ steel 
skeleton tower, about 500ft. high, and 80ft. 
diameter at the base, and 50ft. diameter 
400ft. above the base. Around the erection, 
supported by strong brackets, a spiral railway 
will be constructed, which will pass ten times 
round the tower in reaching the 400ft. platform. 
The motive power will be electricity, and 
various safety appliances will be used in con- 
nection with the track. The spiral railway 
will be double, providing for independent 
up and down tracks, 20ft. apart. It is esti- 
mated that this tower will only cost some 
two-thirds the amount expended on the 
famous Ferris wheel at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. 


Mr. H. E. Moss intends presenting London 
and Londoners witha grand hippodrome. The 
proposed site for the building is in Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, within a stone’s throw 
of two other great places of amusement. The 
structure itself will be designed on novel lines, 
embodying all the latest English and Con- 
tinental improvements, and will include, apart 
from the theatre, a restaurant, a fully-licensed 
hotel, shops, and residential chambers. It is 
believed that the building will eclipse in size 
any other place of entertainment in the 
country. It will be known as “The Hippo- 
drome.” 


Ir is worth while noting that William 
Edwards, the bridge architect of Glamorgan, 
who first spanned the Taff at Pontypridd in 
1747, derived a great deal of his masonic 
principles by the unwearied study of Caerphilly 
Castle. Mr. Edwards’ manner of dressing the 
stones and hewing them was exactly similar 
to that of the Norman builders, and he put 
them together in a style of-closeness, neat- 
ness, and finish such as could not have been 
surpassed by the noted, though unknown, 
builders of Caerphilly, Neath Abbey, and 
Morlais Castle. 


Mr. G. F. Bopury, A.R.A., has reported to 
the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough on his 
recent inspection of the west front and other 
parts of the Cathedral which are showing 
signs of weakness. Happily the great arch on 
the south of the west front is not in so bada 


state as the northern one, and he hopes they - 


may be able to keep it up. Mr. Bodley thinks 
that by carefully grouting with liquid grout 
from the top of the arch, and other means, 
much may be done to strengthen it, but it has 
yet to be seen how far this would be sufficient. 
The whole of the front has gone considerably 
> out of the vertical, and is a good deal shaken, 
and the gable is so weak that he fears it must 
be re-set. The walling behind the ashlar face is 
in so bad a state that he thinks no method of 
strengthening the wall is here practically 
possible, though he laments the necessity of 
its being taken down. The stone is so perished 
and the masonry is so shaken that it would 
not be feasible to back the existing wall of the 
gable and get sufficient strength for it. This 
work should be taken in hand at once. Mr. 
Bodley had also drawn attention to urgent 
repairs needed in the walls of the eastern 
chapel. The estimated cost of the whole of 
the work is £8659, and that which it is urgent 
to undertake at once would cost.£2739. At a 
meeting of the Restoration Committee it was 
decided to proceed with the more urgent work. 


~ defendant helped him in the matter. 


Liverpool, to recover £31 10s. from John Bird, 
Pantasaph, for professional services and ex- 
penses incurred. Plaintifi’s case was that 
while he was engaged doing some work in the 
neighbourhood of Holywell Convent for Mr. 
Kirby, architect, Liverpool, he was introduced 


to defendant, and subsequently he prepared 


plans for the erection of nine cottages and a 
shop at Holywell for him. The plans were 
passed by the Urban District Council, but at 
the last moment defendant was not able to 
raise the mortgage money, and accordingly 
was not able to carry the work out, so plaintiff 
did not prepare the specifications. Finally 
plaintiff pressed for the payment of his bill, 
and defendant offered him three guineas. 
Plaintiff estimated that the work could be 
done for £1100, and he charged commission at 
the rate of 5 per cent., but as the specifications 
were not prepared he reduced that by half.— 
For the defendant it was contended that this 
was an arrangement based on friendship. 
Plaintiff went down and stayed occasionally 
with defendant, who did not charge him any- 
thing, and Mr. Bird being anxious to help 
plaintiff in his business, introduced him to 
Mr. Montgomery, a brewer. There was no 
understanding as to payment for the plans, 
and defendant did not -adopt them because 
he was informed by a builder and another 
gentleman that if the buildings were erected 
according to them they would cost something 
like £2000 instead of £1000. It was further 
claimed that plaintiff was not entitled to com- 
mission in a speculative transaction of this 


kind.—His Honour, in giving judgment, said ~ 


he could quite understand that owing to the 
hilly nature of the site of the proposed puild- 
ings plaintiff's work was not easy. On the 
other hand, he was very much impressed with 
the idea that the parties met in a friendly 
kind of way, and that there was a good deal of 
mutual obligation. Plaintiff was desirous of 
getting work from Mr. Montgomery, and 
With 
regard to the contention that the plans could 
not be carried out at the proposed cost, he 
pointed out that it was often necessary to ask 
architects to cut down their plans. Under all 
the circumstances, he should give plaintiff a ver- 
dict for ten guineas, with costs on that amount. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division recently, 
before Mr. Justice Wright, an action was 
brought by Mr. George Dennis Martin and Mr. 
Edward Keynes Purchase, architects and 
surveyors, formerly carrying on business in 
partnership, against Mr. William John 
Rafferty, to recover £700 under agreement 
dated March 11, 1895. Defendant denied 
liability. It appeared that in March, 1895, the 
defendant was the-owner in fee simple of some 


land at Bayswater which he was desirous of — 


letting on a building lease at a ground-rent or’ 
selling. By an agreement dated March 11 the 
defendant agreed to pay the plaintiffs a certain 
commission if they let the land on a building 
lease at a ground-rent. 
clause in the agreement to the effect that if 
the defendant should let the land to a tenant 
not introduced by the plaintiffs at a ground- 
rent not exceeding £600 a year, he would pay 
them £350 in full settlement; and that if the 
ground-rent exceeded that sum, the plaintiffs 
should receive one-half the excess, calculated 
at fourteen years’ purchase. Pla ntiffs’ case 
was that they used their best efforts to let the 
land, and that while they were in negotiation 
with certain persons who were likely to take 
the site on a building lease, the defendant let 
the land to a Mr: Schofield, who was not intro- 
duced by them, at a ground-rent of £675 per 
annum. Therefore they said they were 
entitled to recover £700.—Defendant denied 


that plaintiffs used their best endeavours to: = 


let the land, and contended that under the 
agreement he was relieved from liability, 
inasmuch has he had to abandon the letting of 
the land, and to commence building thereon.— 
Mr. Justice Wright said in his opinion the 


defendant never did abandon the intention of 


Ata recent sitting of Chester County Court 
his Honour Sir Horatio Lloyd was engaged for 
several hours in hearing an action brought by 
Daniel J. Kennedy, surveyor and architect, 


letting the site, though he took steps to begin 


building operations in order to save the: 
There would be | 
judgment for the plaintiffs for the amount — 


County Council license. 


claimed, with costs. 


There was also a - 
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Reservoir Embankments.* 


By Wiuuiam Fox, M.Inst.C.E. 


URING his professional career the author — 


has had frequent opportunities of study- 
ing the construction of reservoir em- 
bankments, having carried out several works 
_ of this description, in some of which temporary 


failure has been experienced, causing much | 


anxiety and trouble, although the remedies 
which were applied were in all cases ultimately 
successful. Some of these instances will be 
- referred to later on. The author will first 
make some general remarks on the subject, 
and will then go on to describe some instances 
where difficulties have arisen, and the means 
adopted to overcome them. 

In treating the subject, the author proposes 
to confine himself to those embankments 
which are constructed across natural valleys, 
thereby forming storage seservoirs of greater 
or less magnitude, and such as are recognised 
as the most economical mode of storing water 
for town supplies. The general remarks the 
author proposes to divide under the following 
heads :— 

(A) Depth and form for the foundation for 
the puddle trench, and material used for re- 
filling the same. 

(B) Form of embankment, material used, 
and mode of construction. 


(A) Depro anp Form or THE FouNDATION 
FOR THE PuDDLE TRENCH. 


Even when a suitable site, from a geological 
point of view, has been obtained, failure may 
oceur through the foundations for the puddle 
wall not being taken sufficiently deep, not 
only in the bottom of the valley, but also into 
the slopes on either side. The author knows 
of no theoretical rule whereby, having regard 
to the hydrostatic pressure to which the work 


* A paper entitled ‘‘ Reservoir Embankments, with 
suggestions for avoiding and remedying Failures,”’ read 
before the Society of Engineers on March 7th, 1898. 


FORFAR WATERWORKS . 


LONGITUDINAL, SECTION 


or 


is to be subject, the proper depth into the 
solid ground can be determined, everything 
depending upon the closeness or watertight- 


ness of the material in which the excavation | 


is made. The author knows of one instance, 
the material for the foundation being boulder 
clay, where the excavation was only taken 


five or six feet below the surface of the ground; | 


and, although a certain amount of moisture 
is visible beyond the outer slope of the em- 
Fig. 1 


TRANSVERSE SECTION SHEWING CONNECTION 
BETWEEN NYE 2 ANDES WALES. 
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bankment, the reservoir has been constructed 
for a number of years, and is to all appearances 
satisfactory. But such a shallow depth of 
excavation is not to be recommended, and 
especially in boulder clay, where beds of 
gravel may be met with, and where the only 
sure guarantee for safety is to take the excava- 
tion to a very much greater depth. 

An absolutely impermeable foundation is 
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probably never obtained; springs, more or less 
even in clay, will be found, and only experi- 
ence can determine when these are in such a 
position, or of such insignificance, as to be 
considered harmless. It has been the author’s 
practice, if water appears in the bottom in 
quantities exceeding a mere weep, to put in a 
thick layer of concrete, on which the puddle 
rests ; this has the effect of preventing running 
water coming in contact with the clay. He 
has also found it advisable to lead springs 
away by means of vertical pipes placed on one 
side of the trench, so as to enable the concrete 
to set without loss of cement. These pipes 
have sometimes been brought up to the level 
of the surface of the ground, and if the water 
rises in them, continued to the outer slope of 
the embankment; and in other cases, when it 
has been found that the water ceases to over- 
flow, they have been run with cement grout 
and plugged. 

The width of the trench is a question on 
which a great variety of opinion exists. The 
author considers that if it is to be refilled with 
good clay puddle, from 8ft. to 10ft. is sufficient 
for any depth up to 80ft. or 100ft. below top 
water level, and for comparatively low 
pressures of 20ft. to 25ft., 6ft. will be enough 
—of course, provided the clay is of good 
quality. Where the trench is to be refilled 
with concrete, a width of 6ft. will suffice to 
avoid any possible risk of failure. 

In’ several cases where trenches of great 
depth have been constructed and the water 
pressure to be encountered was very great, it 
has been found most expedient to fill the 
trench, not with clay puddle at all, but with 
good hydraulic cement. This material, when 
once it has set and become hard, is not acted 
upon by running water, and if properly made 
and of sufficient thickness, is perfectly water- 
tight. Asa matter of cost, much will depend 
upon the facility for procuring suitable 
material and the price of hydraulic lime or 
cement; but although a less thickness is re- 
quired, and a saving effected, not only in 
the material of the filling, but also in the 
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eveavation of the trench, it usually turns out 
more expensive than puddle. 

Although good, fresh burned blue lias lime, 
ground before slaking, makes excellent con- 
crete, it is more usual now to substitute Port- 
land cement. The greatest objection to 
hydraulic lime is its comparative slowness in 
setting, and the difficulty often experienced 
in getting lias lime uniform in its chemical 
components, and sufficiently finely ground ; 
but on the other hand, if disturbed during the 
process, provided the lime is not washed out, 
the concrete will reset or grow, a property 
which Portland cement does not possess. If 
lime is used, the author usually makes it in 
the proportion of one of lime to four or five 
parts of broken stone and sand, measured by 
bulk. Portland cement concrete, for puddle 
trenches of the dimensions previously stated, 
the author makes in the proportion of one part 
of cement to five or six parts of broken stone 
or sand; or, if there is much water in the 
trench, it may be advisable to increase the 
proportion of cement to make up for the possi- 
bility of some being washed out. 


(B) Form or EmpanxMeEnt, MATERIAL USED, 
AND Mops or CONSTRUCTION. 


The author believes that invariably in this 
country, although elsewhere the method is 
departed from, it is usual to render the em- 
bankment watertight by a wall or core of clay 
puddle brought up from the trench previously 
described. ‘The designing of this part of the 
embankment is a subject of greater diversity 
of opinion than any other. 

The author’s experience has been to bring 
the puddle up to within a foot of top bank 
level, where it is 8ft. or 9ft. thick, and increase 
downwards with a batter of lin. in the foot on 
each side, so as to be 18ft. or 19ft. thick at 
61ft. below top bank level. An instance will 
be referred to later’ on where, having had to 
eut into and remove some of the puddle wall, 
it was found to be quite sufficient, the wall 
being entirely impervious to water even with 
a pressure of 50ft. or 60ft. although the clay 
obtainable for puddle was far from being of 
the best possible description. 

The height between top bank level and top 
water level of course depends upon the depth 
that the water is calculated to run over the 
waste weir, and the estimated height of the 
wave which may be formed by the wind blow- 
ing down the reservoir, having regard to the 
length of reach and the position of the embank- 
ment with reference to prevailing winds ; but, 
in the author’s opinion, this height, even with 
small reservoirs, should never be less than 4ft. 
after the embankment has done settling, and 
with large reservoirs 6ft. to 8ft. may be de- 
sirable. 

The width of the top of the embankment is 
not, in the author’s opinion, so material as the 
width at top water level, which is governed by 
the distance between top water level and top 
bank level and the slopes to which the embank- 
ment is to be constructed. Assuming these 
slopes meet at top bank level at the centre 
line, the top water is 5ft. below top bank, and 
the slopes 2 to 1 on the inside and 3 to 1 on 
the outside, the width at top water level will 
bea 25ft. This will leave ample protection to 
the puddle to prevent its cracking in’ dry 
weather, which, if not protected, may. become 
a great source of danger. 

It is convenient that the embankment should 
be at least 10ft. to 12ft. wide at the top, and 
this may be obtained either by making the 
slopes above top water level somewhat steeper, 
or instead of their joining at a point at top 
bank level to design them any convenient dis- 
tance apart or by a combination of both 
arrangements. 

In addition to this, the author has in two 
instances, where the rvservoirs have been made 
in the lias clay, formed the lower part of the 
toe of each slope of dry rubble or burnt 
ballast, with very satisfactory results. The 
inner slope of the embankment is, of course, 
always protected from wash by dry rubble 
pitching, brick, or concrete. 

The author has found that clay spread in 
layers about Sin. or Qin. thick, well watered, 
twice cut and trodden, gives a very satisfac- 
tory result, although it is necessary sometimes 


to use tempered clay in the trenches, on account 
of the difficulty of cutting and treading the 
clay between the timber used for supporting 
their sides. The author believes that the 
mode above described is cheaper than tem- 
pering the clay beforehavd, but it is not so 
expeditious, as the latter system permits of 
clay being dug and tempered at such times as 
are convenient, and when the weather may be 
unsuitable for other progress being carried on. 
The author requires those parts of the em- 
bankment nearest to the puddle to be made 
of the finest and most argillaceous material 
obtainable, and put in in 2ft. layers; the most 
stony material being retained for the outer 
parts of the slopes, which may be put in in 
4ft. layers, the layers being concave towards 
the centre of the embankment. 

It generally happens that in districts in this 
country where large storage reservoirs are 
being made, the rainfall gives sufficient water 
to consolidate the material as it is put in 
place, and, although it is desirable that the 
material should not be too dry, if itis watered 
artificially, it should be very carefully done, in 
order that the whole of the material gets an 
equal quantity of water. 

In the construction of the embankment it is 
the author’s practice to set the profiles of the 
slopes somewhat steeper than the slopes are 
eventually intended to be, and to finish the 
top somewhat higher, in order that, when 
settlement takes place, the embankment will 
assume the shape intended. The amount of 
this allowance must depend upon the height 
of the embankment, the time taken in its con- 
struction, and the character of the weather 
during construction. 

The author will now proceed to describe a 
few instances within his experience where 
difficulties have occurred, and the courses 
which were taken to render the work satis- 
factory. . He will also describe another 
instance where these difficulties were antici- 
pated, and the methods adopted which success- 
fully prevented failure. 


' 
Den or OgiLt RESERVOIR OF THE FORFAR 
WATERWORKS. 


The embankment of this reservoir is:placed 


across a narrow glen or gorge, the length 
being 310ft. and the greatest height 60ft. 
The greatest depth of water is 50ft. Trial 
holes were sunk before the work was com- 
menced, in order to arrive at some idea of the 
depth that it would be necessary to excavate 
for the foundation for the puddle trench. 
At the south end of the trench rock was met 
with at about 7ft. below the surface, and near 
the bottom of the valley, on the same side, 
and less than 100ft. off another trial hole 
disclosed rock at about 5ft. from the surface. 
It was concluded that between these points 
the rock would be found at no creat depth, 
and the contract depth for the trench was 
fixed at this part at from 25ft. to 30ft. from 
the surface. On opening the ground, a totally 
different state of things was discovered, for 
between the two points a deep bed of gravel 
was found, and the excavation had to be 
taken down as much as 80ft. below the surface 
before the rock was met with. The sections 
(Figs. 1 and 2) show the contract depth of the 
trench, the actual depth excavated and the 
nature of the rock met with. 

The arrangement for discharging the water 
from the reservoir is by a 24in. pipe laid in 
concrete, which was bedded on rock for almost 
the whole length, a short distance only at the 
outer and inner ends being upon hard gravel ; 
the valves for regulating the flow being placed 
at the outer end. 

The work was commenced in May, 1879. 
By , September, 1881, the trench had been 


excavated and refilled, and the puddle wall 


and embankment. carried up some height. 
With about 26ft. of water in the reservoir a 
leakage appeared around the discharge pipe 
at the outer slope of the embankment. 'To 
ascertain the cause of this, a heading was 
driven from the outer end alongside the cona- 
erete which surrounded the pipe, to the con- 
crete foundation of, the puddle wall. Water 
was met with coming through the concrete 
surrounding the pipe, and it was expected 
that the pipe had been fractured. This was 


not, however, the case. The concrete showed 
no signs of fracture, and when some of it was 
removed to get at the pipe, the leakage was 
discovered to be running through the concrete, 
which was much honeycombed, and, although 
set very hard, was imperfectly put in place. 
This was not the only source of leakage, for at 
the end of the heading water was seen coming 
up outside the concrete foundation of the 
trench. To follow and locate this was the 
only course to pursue. A shaft was sunk from 
the top for ventilation and for facilities for 
moving the material, and a second trench was 
sunk outside the original one. (See Fig. 1.) 
It will be noticed that at the deepest part this 
was taken rather further, than the original 


foundation, as it was found that a small How — 


of water was coming through the rock under- 
neath the foundation on the reservoir side, but 
by far the greater proportion of leakages was 
coming through the concrete, which in places 
was very badly and carelessly put in. 

When. it was thought that the faulty part 
of the concrete was all exposed, the second 
trench was refilled with concrete, the face of 
the first wall being scored both longitudinally 
and horizontally with deep grooves to form a 
tie between the two, and to prevent water 
following along. The concrete for the original 
and all subsequent work was formed of one 
part of Portland cement and five parts of 
broken stone and sand, no stone to exceed 14in. 
in size. The specification required that the 
concrete should be spread in Sin. layers, and 
not thrown loosely into place ; from what sub- 
sequentiy transpired, it is doubtful whether 
this was done in the original work. ‘The 
cement was tested in the usual manner, and 
found to be satisfactory. 

Although the greatest care was observed in 
refilling the second trench, the result was not 
entirely successful. When the second wall 
had been taken up to within about 6ft. of the 
top of the excavation, the reservoir was 
allowed to fill, and in February, 1883, with 
about 39ft. of water in it, the leakage from all 
sources amounted to over 1,000,000 gallons per 
day. Several pipes had been put in during 
the construction of the second wall, in order 
to convey any leakage toa basin at the outer 
slope of the bank, from which it could be sent 
to Forfar, or down the stream as compensation, 
as might be desired, the intention also being 
to be able to control the leakage when collected 
in these pipes by means of stop valves. 

The bulk of the leakage was from a pipe 
which had been placed vertically between the 


two concrete walls, with an open end at a ~ 


spot where the first wall was leaking badly, 
and there was also a large quantity of water 
springing up between the two concrete walls. 
A pipe which was brought up from the bottom 
on the outside of the second trench, and which 


was laid to take any leakage which might | 


come underneath from the reservoir, yielded 
very little water, and the leakage from this 
source did not increase to any great extent as 
the reservoir was filled. The result of this 
work was to collect the leakage and utilise it 
for the town supply. As time went on the 
leakage also diminished in quantity, until in 
June, 1888, it was about 354,000 gallons per 
day, with water 30ft. deep in the reservoir ; 
this quantity compared with 590,000 gallons, 
the. amount a few months previously, with 
the same pressure from the reservoir. 

The valves on the pipes conveying the 
leakage referred to before were not put on, it 
being feared that the result of stopping the 
flow would be to cause the leak to burst out 
elsewhere, and possibly at a level from which 


‘it could not be conveyed into the pipe to the 


town. 'The headings were left open, and the 
filling of the reservoir continued, in the hope 
that the leakage, which was all, or nearly all, 
coming through the concrete, and was perfectly 
clear, would gradually decrease. 
the water coming through the concrete of the 
first wall near its junction with the puddle, 
and although the quantity was insignificant, 
it was much coloured, indicating a probable 
waste of the puddle. The water in the 
reservoir at this time was 44ft. 6in. deep, or 
5ft. 6in. off being full. When the water level 
was reduced to 44ft. 2in., the leakage ran 


In September 1883, a fresh leak occurred 


~ 


at which level the leakage from between the 
two walls was reduced to 233,000 gallons per 
day. By the end of 18838, the leakage from 
between the two walls had further decreased, 
and the small leak discovered in the previous 
September had not increased, although at 
times it was discoloured. Harly in 1884, the 
last leak began to be again discoloured, and a 
slight settlement in the embankment was 
noticeable on the surface. 

It was then decided that some further 
remedy must be resorted to. A shaft (Fig. 1) 
was sunk on the inside of the puddle trench 
to the level of the top of the concrete founda- 
tion. In sinking this shaft a large cavity was 
discovered about 15ft. from the surface in the 
original ground, which doubtless to some 
extent accounted for the settlement as well as 
the discoloration of some of the leakage. When 
the shaft had reached the top of the concrete 
foundation of the puddle wall a trench was 
excavated alongside it similar to one which 
had been made on the outside, and taken 
down for a depth-of about 25ft. This excava- 
tion disclosed much faulty concrete: although 
in places it was close and watertight, in other 
places it was so open that water when poured 
im ran freely away. When the excavation 
was taken down to the depth stated it was 
decided not to go deeper, as the second wall 
put in would arrest any leakage which might 
come through the first below that level. The 
excavation which had been taken beyond 
the 24in. discharge pipe, so as to cut. off 
the water which was known to follow along 
the conerete surrounding that pipe, was then 
refilled with concrete to a little above the level 
of the old concrete foundation, and in order to 
ensure @ thorough connection being made with 
watertight work, it was connected through the 
first wall to the second (Fig. 1). This connec- 
tion was made by cutting out the first wall bit 
by bit, in lengths of 9ft. or 10ft., and as each 
section was taken out, the wall above was sup- 
ported by a cast-iron pillar about 6ft. long, 
and the conerete put in and allowed to set 
before the next section was commenced. 


By this means the concrete connection was 
made without the slightest settlement appear- 
ing in the first wall, or in the puddle above. 
The whole of the ground above the top of the 
third wall was then cut open from the surface 
and refilled with puddle and concrete, thus 
entirely cutting off those parts of the orig na! 
concrete and puddle through which leakage 
had appeared in such a form as to cause any 
apprehension. The headings from the outer 
slope to the concrete foundation of the puddle 
wall, and along the top of the second wall, had 
been kept open all this time, and ‘remained so 
until January, 1887, when the reservoir was 
full and overflowing for the first time. 

At this time the only leakage that was 
visible was coming from the pipe that had 
been fixed between the original foundation 
and the second wall put in, the bottom end of 
which was below the concrete connection that 
had been made between the second and third 
wall, and, therefore, not affected by the con- 
struction of the third wall. The leakage from 
this source amounted to ‘about 135,000 gallons 
per day, and as it was perfectly clear, and no 
apprehension of a further increase taking 
place, the headings were filled up. Since that 
date to the present time everything has been 
satisfactory, and with the reservoir full, in 
April, 1892, the leakage from all sources had 
decreased to about 30,000 gallons per day. 

It willthus be seen that from September, 
1881, to June, 1885, or for nearly four years, the 
work of discovering and remedying these leaks 
was going on. Many delays arose through 
having to make alterations in the mode of 
proceeding, and although the work was of no 
creat magnitude, progress was slow on account 
of its having to be carried out in a confined 
situation and step by step. 4K 

It may be suggested that the work on the 
outside of the puddle wall might have been 
dispensed with, and a new wall on the inside 
would have been cheaper and more effectual, 
besides the saving in time that would have 
resulted. But it was only by sinking outside 
the puddle wall that the leakage could be 
located, and the effect of filling the reservoir 
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could be noticed, and when the trench was 
sunk, it was obviously better to refill with 
concrete than with earth or loose rock. ‘The 
author considers that the whole cause of the 
trouble was due to the concrete being carelessly 
put in, 

[t is worthy of remark that in no other part 
of the work where concrete was used was there 
any sign of failure. This particular part of 
the trench was refilled just before the frost of 
1879-80 set in, and it may have been in the 
hurry to get the concrete done that the care- 
lessness arose. Be that how it may, the author 
never wishes to have to undertake again such 
a tedious operation as discovering and remedy- 
ing a leak which occurs somewhere in work 
buried from 7O0ft, to 80ft. underground. 


Ir is stated that the Royal Commission 
about to. be appointed to consider the various 
phases of the sewage question will be a small 
body, consisting, in all probability, of seven 
members. ‘he chairman will be supported by 
an eminent chemist, a well-known bacteriolo- 
gist, a couple of engineering experts familiar 
with the different methods of urban drainage, 
and probably two Local Government Board 
officials specially qualified to speak with autho- 
rity upon sewage matters. 


THe Effluent Sub-Committee of the Man- 
chester Rivers Committee has agreed to 
recommend to the committee, and through it 
to the City Council, the adoption of a system 
of treatment of the effluent in place of the 
rejected culvert scheme. ‘The members of the 
sub-committee have visited a considerable 
number of places where various methods of 
treatment are in force, and they have decided 
in favour of land filtration by what is termed 
the biological system.* No additional land 
will be required beyond what is already avyail- 
able at Davyhulme. Various sums are named 
as the probable cost of the scheme, all of them 
below the quarter’of a- million which. the 
culvert was likely to entail as an outlay. One 
estimate places it as low as £60,000. 
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COMPLETE 


LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


} 
FOR WHOM. | 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


BUILDINGS— 


March 26° 


- 26 Chester—Police Station and Court Room ... : 
e- 26 Bradford—Rebuilding Sunday School se ar ax 
aS 26 Egremont, Cheshire—Erection of Police Station, Xe. ... 
s 26 Llandrindod Wells, Wales—Additions to Hotel... is 
B 26 Bishop’s Stortford —Fire Brigade Station... ag op 
a 27. Holyhead—Alterations to Chapel ae as it 
- 28 Gloucester—Erection of Cottage Homes vrs 

a 28 Kingston-on-Thames—Alterations at Infirmary, &e. 

PY 28 Bradford—Erection of Underground Lavatories... 

Pr 28 Dunstable—Construction of Swimming Bath 

ie 28 Keighley —Erection of Eleven Houses eek a 

ce 28 London, W.—Erection. of Fencing and Earthwork 

- 29 Grangemouth, Scotland—Block of Dwelling Houses 

“i 29 Roath, Cardiff—Construction of Station_... sais A, 
“i 29 Blackpool—Erection of Houses, Stables, Workshops, &c, 
7 29 Bromley, Middlesex—aAlterations, &c,, to Asylum 

Rg 29 Widney, near Solihull—Construction of Station.,,. ee 
Sy 29 Woolwich—Erection of Fire Brigade Station _.., ue 
aa B Auldearn—Restoration of Parish Chureh ... 4, +n. 
a 30 Hammersmith—Extension of Electric Lighting Station. 
+ 30 Leamington—New Wing to Hospital AS os a 
ss 3 Barkisland, near Halifax—Hrection of Mill 

75 30 Halifax—rection of Chapel ... tare Sere ect 
oh 30 Pocklington, Yorks.—Erection of Police Station, &c..... 
at 80 Whalley, Lancs.—Extension of Station 23 ace 
$s 30 Ripponden, Yorks.—Erection of Five Houses 

ij 30 Greenwich—Supply of Yorkshire Stone 

rag 30 Coyentry—Cooking Centre, &e, ‘a ee 

"5 31 Bolton—Erection of Hospital Pavilion, &c. 

% 31 Bridlington Quay—Church Alterations, &c. 

5 31 London, N.—Erection of Mortuary Chapel | si 
is 31 Marsden, near Huddersfield—School Alterations, Ke. ., 
s 31 London, S.W.—Supply of Building Materials and Tools 

April 1 Pontypool—Erection of House, School, &c. i ce 

epee Windsor—New Infirmary Buildings ... : 5% 

re 2 Wokingham—Board Room and Offices 

4 4 Leyton—Extension of Electricity Works ... 

Ag 4 Ardrossan, Scotland—Erection of School... 

sy 4 Barry, Wales—Additions to Schools 

= 4 Bedwellty, Wales—Erection of School vis th 
a 4 London, N.—Erection of Underground Convenience ... 
. 5 Ranceby, near Sleaford, Lincs.—Foundation of Asylun 
ia 5 Droitwich—Erection of Retort House, &c. : en 
4 6 Aldershot—Erection of Hospital _... zh Say eats 
eg Se I New Brompton—Erection of Bakery, Flour Store, & Shop 

July 24 Belem, Para, Brazil—Cattle Pens, Abbatoir, Kc... os 

No date. Bradford—Reconstruction, &c., of Hotél, &e....... 


Bedwellty, Wales—Vagrant Wards ... 


Cheslyn Hay, near Walsall—Chureh Alterations, &c. am 
Keighley—Erection of Twenty-four Houses ay. 


. Corporation 


‘Union Guardians ~~... nai 
Connty of Chester 


Union Guardians 
Union Guardians 
Corporation 


Co-op. Building & Investment Soc, Ltd. 
Great Western Railway Co. ae ae 
Sick Asylum District on as ur 
Great Western Railway Co. Bee a 
London County Council te aes 
The Vestry_... zs 

Warneford Hospital... 

B. Taylor and Co,, Ltd. 

East Riding Standing Jomt Committee 
Lanes. and Yorks. Railway Co. ... at 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

Board of Works pee 

School Board... - 

Corporation 


Prison Board .., i 
‘School Board ... 

Union Guardians 

Union Guardians —.. 

Urban District Council 

School Board ... é 

School Board ... ae bea 
School Board ... hs vei 
Paddington Vestry ... 

Cévinty Council 

Corporation .... ay aK ne 
Urban District Council 2. =. 
New Brompton Economical Society 
H, E. Moss 


Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited 


James.an1 Morgan, Charles-street-chambers, Cardiff. 

H. Beswick, 17, Newgate-street, Chester. 

Empsall and Clarkson, 7, Exchange, Bradford, 

H. Beswick, 17, Newzate-street, Chester. 

EB. M. B. Vaughan, Arehitect, Cardiff, 

Surveyor, Council's Offices, North-st., Bishop's Stortford. 
R. Roberts, 12, Newry-street, Holy head. 

W. B. Wood, 12, Queen-street, Gloucester. 

W. H. Hope, Union Offices, Kingston-on-Thames. 

J. H. Cox, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford. 

F. Kelly, Architect, Albion street, Dunstable, 

W. H. and A. Sugden, Archite.ts, Cavendish-st., Keighley, 
A. S. Snell, 22, Southam pton-buildings, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
G. D. Page, Old Glebe-chambers, Falkirk. 

Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Newport. 

J. Wolstenholme, St. John’s Market-buildings, Blackpool. 
J, and 8. F. Clarkson, 136, High-street, Pop‘ar. 

Engineers, Great Western Rauway Siation, Wolverhampton 
Architect’s.Department, 13, Spring-gardens, 8,W. 

J. Robertson, Architect, Inverness. 

H.. Mair, Town Hall, Hammersmith. 

Secretary of the Hospital, Leamington, 

A.C. Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 

Utley, Hebblethwaites, & Utley, 10, Waterhouse-st., Halifax. 
A, Beaumont, County Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley, 
Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

W. CG. William, 29, Southgate, Ha‘itax. 

J. Spencer, 141, Greenwich-road, Greenwich. 

G. and J. Steane, 22, Little Park-street, Coventry. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bolton, 

J. V. Kingsley, Marshall-street, Bridlington Quay. 

W. F. Dewey, Vestry Clerk, Vesit1y Hall, Upper-street, N. 
J. Kirk and Sons, Architects, Hucdersfield. 

Prison Commission Office, Home Ottice, Whitehall, S.W. 
D. J.-Lougher, Archite:t, Pontypool. 

Edginton and Summerbe 1, Architects, Windsor, 

A. EB. Sidford, Denton-chambers, Wokingham. 

H. C. Bishop, Cathall-road, Leytonstune. 

J. Armour, Jun,, Architect, Irvine. 

G. Thomas, Queen’s-cham| ers, Cardiff. 

James and Morgan, Charles-street-chambers, Cardiff. 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W. 

G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament strect, 8.W. 

A. T. Harris, Gas Manager, Town Hall, Droitwich, 

N. F. Dennis, Surveyor, Council’s Offices, A!dershot. 

E. J. Hammond, 111, High-street, New Brompton, Kent. 
Brazilian Legation, London. 

W.G.R. Sprague, Fitzalan House, Arundel-st., Strand, W.C, 
Railey and MeConnal, Architects, Bridge-street, Walsall. 
J. Haggas, Architect, North-street, Ke ghley, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


ut pales WORK TO BE EXECUTED, “ FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 


No date. Leeds—Erection of Factory ... a sats is S. E, Smith and J. Tweedale, 12, South-parade, Leeds, 
¥ Long Eaton, Notts—Erection of Shops, Offices, &e. ... E. R. Ridgeway, Architect, Long Katon, near Nottingham. 
= Lowestoft—Salvation Army Buildings ee Sas ec A. Gordon, 101, Queen Victoria-street, London, H.C. = 
A: Selby, Yorks,—Erection of Factory, &e. ... J. F. Walsh, Lancs. and Yorks. Bank-chambers, Halifax. 
F Studland, Swanage—Erection of Church ... — Damon, Retreat, Church-hill, Swanage. 


a Golborne, Lancs.—Additions to Church _... rr sis Heaton, Ralph, and Heaton, Architects, King-st., Wigan. — 
se Penrhiwceiber, South Wales—Erection of Hotel ... Park Hotel Co. Morgan and Elford, 34, Canon-street, Aberdare. 


oe Middlewood, near Wardle—Cottage Homes ae .. Rochdale Union Butterworth and Duncan, 4, South-parade, Rochdale. 
cs Newboro’, Lines.—Additions to School .. i J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, North-street, Peterborough. | 
as Brierfield, Lancs.—Erection of Eight Houses 

- Bradford—Houses, Stables, &c. : ‘ F. Moore, 40, Sunbridge-road, Bradford. 


kA Belfast—Two Shops, Nine Houses, &. ... ws W. J. Moore, Whitehall-buildings, Ann-street, Belfast. 
Sy Laurencetown, co Down—Additions to Parochial House Rev. P. P. Campbell eS Fes ... J.J. M‘Donnell, 27, Chichester-street, Belfast, 


ENGINEERING— 


March 28 Birkenhead—Erection of Iron Pier, Bridge, &ec. ... .. Corporation . me 
yy 28 Darwen, Lancs.—Electrical Plant... ee age . Corporation 


a Alton, Hants.—Oil Engines and Pumps _... as .. Urban District Council .., Os: .. RB, B. Grantham and Son, 23, Northumberland-ayenue,W.C. 
es Perth—Construction of Steel Girder Bridge aos .. Lord Provost, &c. ri a ... Blyth and Westland, 135, George-street, Edinburgh. +e 
5, g Brighton—Construction of Covered Reservoirs .., .. Town Council... a ae aa «. FE. J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton, 
5 London, E.C.—Supply of Bridges, &c. re See ..  Bengal-Nagpur Railway Co., Ltd .. Offices, 152. Gresham House, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
a Bassaleg and Risca, Mon.—Widening Line, &e. ... .. Great Western Railway Co. ws .. Resident Engineer, Theatre Royal-chambers, Cardiff. 
ae Devonport, &c.—Widening Line, &e. i a .. Great Western Railway Co. me ... Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Plymouth. 
* Ipswich—FElectric Lighting, Wiring, &c. ... A .. Union Guardians mee nF .. <A, G. Vulliamy, Clerk, 6, Tower-street, Ipswich. jae 
BS Agha Bay, Algeria—Construction of Harbour A: . es 
of Wetherby, Yorks.—Railway Works... in aaa North-Eastern Railway Co. «. H.Copperthwaite, Engineer’s Office, N.E. Railway, York. ~ 
i: Sunderland—Supply of Boiler... : wae Wy ... Corporation ... <3 Ke i .. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sunderland. =. 
April Sophia, Bulgaria—Supply of Engines, &c.... on .. Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
- 4 Bournemouth—Motor Vehicles i vt Fs .. Horse Committee ... ae oe .. FE. W, Lacey, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 
= Windsor’-Supply of Gas Purifier... ie ae .. Royal Gaslight Co, ... Company’s Offices, 15, Victoria-street, Windsor. 
* 7 Ditchingham, Norfolk—Reconstructing Bridge ... ... Norfolk County Council a ..  T. H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich. : 
= 2 Glasgow—Ballachulish Railway Extension ae .. Callendar and Oban Railway Co... «. Sir John Wolfe Barry, 21, Delahay-street, Westminster. 
4 25 Sophia, Bulgaria—Supply of Drinking Water ... ... Municipality... = gee Ys «. Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
July § Tangiers— Water Supply ae as is Hygienic Commission Ss rm ... . Commercial Department, Foreign Office, London, S.W. 


IRON AND STEEL— 4 


March Hunslet, Leeds—Supply of Cast-iron Socket Pipes ... Rural District Council i ...  W.B. Pindar, Clerk, Leek-street, Hunslet, Leeds. 
4 2 St. Helen’s, Lancs.—Supply, &c., of Rails, &. ... .. Highway Committee a, = ..  G. J.C. Broom, Borough Engineer, St. Helens, — 
A ‘ London, W.—Supply of Bridge Girders, &c. «a Great Western Railway Co. .. Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 
Es 2 Southend—Supply of Castings, &c... see ae ... Corporation .., is vie ia .. A. Fidler, Municipal-buildings, Clarence-road, Southend. 
3; Winchester—Supply of Cast-iron Pipes ... co .. Corporation .., an aot AT ..  W. Bailey, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Winchester. 


— Dent, Architect, Railway-street, Nelson, 


C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Darwen. | 


Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 


PAINTING AND. PLUMBING— ¥ 
March 2 Durham—Painting Bridge Corporation = tte 


a 2 Wolverhampton—Painting Lodge and Boathouses s. Parks and Baths 
* London—Painting, &c., at Model Dwellings 


ROADS— 


March Sleaford, Lincs.—Supply of Broken Granit a .. Urban District Council 
3 Chester—Carting Macadam, &c, ke wheleace .. County Council : 


. Senn: oe aud cone Town Hall and Baths Committee 

at urnley—Supply of Materials iG pe ee, .. Highways and Sewage Committe G. H. Pickles, B 

“ Clayton-le-Moors, Lancs.—Supply of Materials ... .. Urban District Council re sactigAs Dodgeon, Ganveyte, Counc ee ae eee 

. Colne, Lancs.—Supply of Materials .., Sra wi ... Corporation .., m3 ae ie .. T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor Town Hall, Colne, 

a Denton, Lancashire—Street Works ... ae ma «« Urban District Council .. is Sie . H. Newton, Surveyor Market-place Denton : 

35 Driffield, Yorks.—Supply of Whinstone, Slag, &c. .. Rural District Council C. Beaumont, Surveyor Driffield. : > 

if Hunslet, Leeds—Supply of Road Material ; «. Rural District Council . B. Pindar, Clerk, Leek-street Hunslet : : 

= Newbury—Repair of Highways ae ct oS .. ~Rural District Council S. Talbot, Surveyor, Red Lodge, Cold Ash Néwbur 

23 Warminster—Supply of Flints, &e. ... as Rural District Council as . H, Bourne, Surveyor Crockerton Warminster. és 
West Hartlepool—Limestone Tar Pavement é «Corporation ... oy He — aaa . W. Brown, Borough Engineer West Hartle ool = 
Wellingborough—Supply of Granite at os «Rural District Council ... 3. cae . Jackson, Clerk, Workhouse, Wellinghorough : epee 
Hereosd: Tee ones or Materials : Cc t Seek Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. "ae 

" _— L a ee ms orporation ... aoe i oss oid . A. Settle, icipal- , 
Brentwood, Essex—Carting Gravel, &e. ... as . Billericay Rural District Council tesa res Cae Barre eee Per: Nestor ee 
Waterloo, Lanes.—Supply of Macadam, Setts, &e. .. Urban District Council _,,. Er .. F.S. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall “Waterloo : ee 
Southowram, Yorks.—Team Work ... = vs «. District Council re ere .. Godfrey, Rhodes, & Evans, Commercial Bank-chbrs Halifax, 
Beton oad sce ide me ae a, bate idee a oat a «:  D.J. Ebbetts, 242, High-street, Acton, W ae ( oe 
ingston-upon-Thames—Street Works _ ... a = orporation ... i ae ozs «. Borough Surv : ingston- : > oe 

Blaby, Leicester—Supply of Granite and Carting .. Rural District Council... eae Sa al Sd OF Bouse Ciena tee oe ee PB 

Gravesend—Supply of Granite Spalls ; ane .«. Union Guardians .., ae = .. Master of the Workhouse Trafalgar-road Gravesend Eee me 

Litherland—Road Materials, ke. (Two Contracts.) ... Urban District Council ... re .. _W.B. Garton, 25, Sefton-road Litherland. ety x 

Litherland, Lancs.—Supply of Granite Setts, &e. .. Urban District Council .., Fe .. _W. B. Garton, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland, 

Romford—Laying and Supply of Granite Kerb, &c. ... Urban District Council = +. Surveyor, Council Offices Romford ‘ 

peek ee of Rp ee i a ies a bide eae Council J. Myatt, Town Surveyor, Leek. — Ete 2 

iddleton, Lanes.—Supply of Setts, &e. ... ae se orporation .., oy vas a .. _W, Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall Middlet 
Market Harhorough—Supply of Granite ... ....—..,._ Oxenden Rural District Counci ine, L a ee 
pe anal a la Sap pl ys t Council .._C. Burgoine, Clerk, Market Harborough, 


a Ee or ..  BucksCounty Council .., Fr a J. 
Cockermouth—Road Repair ... Ae me # Rural District Council .. TB Wien Coe es Aylesbax ye 
London, W.—Supply of Materials ... 


; wae + J. B. Wilson, Council’s Surveyor, Cockermouth 
Hestor & Isleworth Urb. Dist. . A. Davi ( . 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


DESIGN & DETAIL OF DOMESTIC 
BUILDING. 


By Jonun E. Newsperry, A.R.I.B.A. 


ib, 

N the following article some notes are given 
on the design and detail of a country 
cottage-residence of red brick and tile. 

Appropriate internal fittings will be considered 
in a future article. Such a building would be 
suitable in Kent, Surrey, or Sussex, where 
tiles and bricks of a charming colour can be 
obtained. 

MATERIALS.—So very much depends on the 
description of brick and tile used. They 
should be hand-made if possible, and finished 
with a sanded face. 

Tain Bricks, five courses to a foot, give 
scale to a building, but are expensive to use 
throughout. It is the practice of some archi- 
tects t6 point their brickwork with white 
mortar, some again use grey or pink, but in no 
case should black be employed, and “tuck 
pointing” is a vile expedient, completely 
destroying the effect of “quality.” White 
mortar finished with a fairly wide weathered 
struck joint is probably the most suitable and 
effective mode for our purpose. 

TiLes.—Kent and Surrey furnish hand-made 
tiles of a rich brownish purple hue. In the 
course of a few years they weather a still 
better colour, Valley and hip tiles look more 
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picturesque if of the old country patterns, 
which are semi-circular-inform. The hip tiles 
should not lie flat with the roof, and should be 
neatly pointed with cement kept back an inch 
from the edge of tile. The old saddle-back 
ridge is the most suitable termination to the 
~ roof. A cheap and effective method of cover- 

ing a cottage roof is to bed the tiles in hay. 

With double plastering to the rooms in roof 

this keeps them warm and free from draughts. 

Roors.—In designing a small house of this 
kind the grouping and arrangement of roofs 
should be carefully studied; the simpler they 
are, as a general rule, the better they look. A 
good method of roofing one-story offices is to 
-continue the slope from the main ridge right 
down to an eaves some 8ft. abové the ground 

_floor. The pitch or angle of tile roofs should 
not be less than 45°. 

Heicutr or Rooms.=An important factor in 
the elevational treatment is the height of the 
rooms. 8ft. Gin. to 9ft. in the clear is ample. 
If more than that is used, it becomes very 
difficult to treat the windows appropriately, 
and the whole house is too lofty for a cottage. 
If more lofty rooms are required, sash windows 
should be adopted, and the dwelling differently 
treated from its inception. 

Barce Rarrers.—A simple form of gable 
is the “barge rafter,” which is the same depth 
as the common rafters, but should not be less 
than 3in. thick ; the plates should run through 
to support them, with additional short plates 
where required. Much of the effect depends 
upon the treatment of the roof tiles upon 
them. They look neatest when the verge con- 


sists of a single course laid flat on the back of 
rafter with the lapped tiles above it, the tiles 
projecting Ijin. This arrangement: enables 
one to dispense with the objectionable cement 
fillet, and what little cement is used is kept 
back from the edge of the tiles. Another 
small matter that is often not considered is 
the soffit, or under side of eaves and gables. 


The old method was just to continue the tile 
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laths across, so that they show underneath 
with the tiles between them. This looks far 
better than being filled in with V-jointed 
boarding, “ stained and varnished.” 

Eaves.—The eaves should have a good pro- 
jection of from 12in. to 18in., and it is a char- 
acteristic method of construction to stop the 
rafters on the plate and form the eaves by 
means of “sprocket” pieces. This enables the 
sprockets to be made thicker than the common 
rafters, if necessary. They should not be less 
than ‘24in. or 3in. in thickness. 

A neat method of finishing roof-tiles against 
vertical brick surfaces is to cut a groove 1tin. 
deep to receive the tiles, and then bed them 
in cement and point up flush. Do not forget 
to have the tiles tilted slightly where they 
abut against walls; fin. is quite enough. 

In Truu-HANnaine, the tiles may be fixed 
either to wood framing, in which case it is 
boarded and battened to receive them, or 
nailed to the brickwork. A good method of 
hanging tiles to Yin. brickwork in mortar, is 
to build such parts in brick-on-edge (garden 
wall bond), and to nail the tiles into the joints 
with strong cut nails. This does away entirely 
with all wood, except at the foot of tile-hanging, 

Steps look picturesque if built of hard red 
paving brick on edgé set.in cement, any extra 
rise over 4din. being made up with tiles. 
Red paving tiles, 6in. and 12in. square, are to 
be obtained, which form capital floors for 
verandahs, porches, ete. 


JAMB ANO MYLLION 
CuIMNEY-STACKS.— Well considered chimney 
stacks help the grouping of a building such as 
we are considering, and an ingle nook is an 
appropriate feature. Personally I consider 
9in. by QYin. flues amply sufficient, but the 
stack should have Qin. external walls to pro- 
tect the flue from damp and ¢éold. <A tile 
creasing is also useful to prevent the rain from 
soaking down the stack.. A big chimney 


always looks well if the parts are properly 
proportioned and kept delicate in projection. 
Some very delightful examples of old chimneys 
have recently appeared in the Buripur’s 
JOURNAL, but much of their charm would be 
lost if built with the ordisary-sized bricks, as 
old ones are a little less than 2in. in height, 
The writer has seen bricks measuring five 
courses to the foot used for the upper part of 
stacks only with success. A simple form of 
head is shown on the detail. 

Winpows.—As already mentioned in the 
preliminary article, the treatment of the 
windows is one of the most important consider- 
ations in any house. In a cottage, casement 
windows are suitable and picturesque. ‘The 
details show moulded wood mullions founded 
on old examples with a very simple and 
effective form of iron casement, also similar in 
pattern to those found in old cottages. Iron 
casements are preferable to wood, as they keep 
out draught and rain better, and do not look so 
clumsy. In a four or five light window it is 
unnecessary for more than two or three lights 
to open. A casement window of this descrip- 
tion should not be larger than Ift. 3in. to 1ft. 
6in. wide by 3ft. to 3ft. 6in. high. If a 
transom is used, the upper part should not be 
square. A nice proportion is about 3in. less 
than the lower light.- A few of the upper 
lights should be iron casements hung on 
centres, and opened from inside with cords. 
The face of door and window frames should be 
kept half an inch back from the face of brick- 
work. The sill, which should be of English 


oak, should project, and either be bedded in 
white lead on the brickwork, or have a 
galvanised wrought iron water bar, as shown 
on detail. A similar bar should be built in 
with the frame and brick jamb. The internal 
joinery of these windows is very simple,’ 
moulded linings suiting the general smallness 
of scale. 

Guazina.—These casements and windows 
should be glazed with clear glass in leaded 
lights in squares 5in. to 6in. wide, and Gin. to 
7in. high. Quarry glazing is often objected 
to as obstructing the light and view; the 
former objection is true to a small] extent, but 
the latter is quite a fallacy. The framework 
of lead, in the opinion of the writer, adds 
charm to the landscape, and gives a sense of 
being inside, which a large sheet cannot do. 
In the summer the casements stand wide open, 
the fixed lights forming a good contrast to the 
open spaces. Lead glazing is also more suit- 
able to iron casements, and enables the section 
shown to be used instead of a more elaborate 
and costly arrangement with some form of 
rebate, which is necessary for a single pane 
of glass. It also allows the mullions in fixed 
lights to be merely grooved, instead of being 
rebated and beaded, as the glass is sprung 
into position. The lights should be secured 
to small saddle bars, and they look far better 
if square, say, }in. by jin. It is usual to put 
them on the inside only, but I prefer to put 
them outside as well for greater security, and 
also because the horizontal lines give more 
interest to the expanse of leaded lights. 

Curtains.—Blinds are unnecessary to these 
kind of windows. Short thick curtains next 
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the glass answer best. They should be hung | 
on rods fixed close to the head, and should | 


just clear the window board. If to a transom 
window, they should be in two heights, the 
lower rod being fixed to back of transom. 

Tue Entrance Doorway should be broad 


and a better proportion is gained by keeping | 


it low, say, 6ft. 6in. to 6ft. Yin. high, and 
3ft. 9in. to 4ft. wide. A framed, ledged, and 
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braced door is appropriate, and should have 
neatly hammered wrought-iron strap hinges, 
which will look all the better if the marks of 
the hammer are allowed to show. 

The colour of the external woodwork is of 
great importance Probably a good bright 
yellowish green, what is known as “ fig-green,” 
is the most satisfactory colour: it goes well 
with the reds of bricks and tiles, and lasts 
better than white does. 


(To be continued.) 


Ar Wesley Rock, Madron, a new Wesleyan 
Chapel has been erected. ; 

In addition to the projected new Opera House 
and Theatre of Varieties, in Norwich, it is pro- 
posed to erect a first-class theatre. Plans have 
been prepared by Mr. Sidney Stott. 

A new block of buildings is about to be 
erected at Llandrindod Wells for the London 
and Provincial Bank, Limited. he directors 
have instructed the architects, Messrs. Wilson 
and Moxham, Swansea, to prepare the neces- 
sary drawings. 

AN inquiry has been held at Edinburgh 
under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act. Mr. Cooper, Burgh Engineer, explained 
the plans of the properties affected under the 
inquiry. He stated that the total cost of the 
scheme would be £43,650, the net amount 
being £21,150. 

Ir has been decided to build a second theatre 
at Dover, a large plot of land in a prominent 
position near the sea front having been 
purchased for this purpose. The theatre, 
which is to be completed before the end of the 
present year, is to accommodate about 1500 
people. 

Tuer fourteenth annual exhibition of the 
Home Arts and Industries Association will be 
held on May 19th to 28rd at the Royal Albert 
Hall, and willinclude exhibits from Sandring- 
ham, Ashridge, Keswick, &c. Competitions and 
demonstrations in various subjects will be held 
each day. 

Tue plans are out for the new school build- 
ings by which the centenary of the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Boys is to be 
celebrated. They will, indeed, form a notable 
pile, and, so far as can be gathered from the 
drawings, willform anartistic ensemble. They 
are to be erected on an estate at Bushey some 
sixty acres in extent, 
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NORTHAMPTON — INSTITUTE. 


A NEW CITY POLYTECHNIC. 
4p formal opening of the Northampton 
Institute, built in Clerkenwell from the 
designs of Mr. E. W. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., 
took place last week. Broadly speaking, the 
new Institute in Clerkenwell is to provide 
the recreative and technical side of a 
complete Polytechnic. The land upon 
which the Institute stands is roughly one 
and a quarter acres in extent, and is 
triangular in shape, the apex of the triangle 
resting upon Northampton Square and the 
base upon St. John Street Road. The 
block of buildings in St. John Street Road 
contains the main entrance in the centre, 
with the large hall on the north, and on 
the south a four-story building, chiefly, 
but not entirely, consi-ting of rooms de- 
voted to the social and recreative work of 
the Institute. The 


NoRTHERN SIDE OF THE TRIANGLE, 


extending from St. John Street Road to 
Northampton Square, along Lower Charles 
Street, consists of the buildings which 
contain the bath and the gymnasium, each 
of which is 120ft. long. ‘The former has 
dressing-rooms beneath, and the latter has 


over one end of it a three-story building | 


devoted to educational work. The other 
or southern side of the triangle, in Ashby 
Street, contains a five-s.ory building 
entirely for educational purposes. These 
buildings enclose an internal triangle or 
courtyard, from which the inner rooms 
and corridors derive their light. On two 
of the floors the corridors run completely 
round the building, the other floors 
having vorresponding c-r.idors as far as 
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the limits to which they extend. The 

various floors are reached by three staircases — 
placed at the angles of the triangle formed by 
the courtyard. Over the main entrance there 
is a tower supporting a bracket clock, and con- 
taining in the belfry a heavy peal of bells, in- 
tended to act as the chimes and hour bell of 
the clock. To describe in detail the various 
class buildings would pass beyond our space 
limit; but it may be said, briefly, that the — 


Institute is most complete, structurally, and _ 


essentially up to date and thorough in its 
equipments. The trade departments embraced 
in the educational section are fully represen- 
tative, and the great facilities for 
will no doubt be an inestimable boon to the 
student whether his subject be painting 


and decorating, drawing, building’ construc- 


tion, plastering, wood carving, engineering, 
or the score of other subjects comprising the — 
curriculum. The Institute has been very 
efficiently staffed, with Mr. R. Mollineux ~ 
Walmsley, D.Se., F.R.S.E., principal. Ex- 
elusive of the site given by the late Marquis 
of Northampton, and valued at from £25,000 


to £30,000, the cost of the building has been _ 


£80,000, with about £12,000 further for fur- 
nishing and equipment. The building con- 
tract has been in the hands of Mr. W. Wallis, 
of Balham. =e 


A proposaL is on foot to fill one of the 
windows in. the Winchester Cathedral with 
stained glass to the memory of Jane Austen, 
whose remains are interred in the cathedral. 

Tue Church of St. Aidan, at Shobnall, 
Burton, has just been consecrated. 
church was erected ten years ago, but the 


consecration could not take place earlier, as it 


was built on leasehold ground, by Messrs. 
Maw, Crossman, and Paulin, at a cost of — 


~ £8000. 
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R.1.B.A. 
THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS, 
1898-99. 


{Re pamphlet giving particulars of the 

Institute prizes and studentships for 
1898-99 is issued to members with the current 
number of the Journal. There is an important 
change in the conditions of one Studentship to 
which it is desirable that special attention 
should be directed, For some years the “Owen 
Jones Fund” has been increasing, and lately 
it has benefited under Owen Jones’s will by 
the death of an annuitant—Hannah Jane 
Jones. It has therefore been decided by the 


Council that the Owen Jones Studentship . 


should be £100 in value, and that the tour of 
the student should be of not less than six 
months’ duration. Certain modifications have 
also been made in the regulations for the 
“ Arthur Cates” Prize. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
subjects set and the general conditions :— 

THe Essay Mepan anp Twenty-Five 
Gurnxas, open to British subjects under forty 
years of age.—Subject: “The Use and Value 
of Colour in Architecture.” 

Tue Measurep Drawines Mepat anv Tren 
GUINEAS, open to British subjects under the 
age of thirty —Competitors must submit their 
own measured drawings of any important 
building, classical or medieval, in the United 
Kingdom or abroad. 

THE Soane MEDALLION AND £100, open to 
British subjects under the age of thirty.— 
Subject: Design for a Concert Hall to seat 
2500 persons. 

Tue Pugin Srupentsuip (Silver Medal and 
£40), open to members of the Profession (of 
all countries) between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five-—Awarded to the candidate who 
submits the best selection of drawings (by 
preference measured drawings of Medieval 
Buildings) and testimonials. 

THe Gopwin Bursary (Silver Medal and 
£40), open to members of the Profession with- 
out limit of age.—The object of the Bursary is 
to encourage the study of works of modern 
Architecture abroad, and candidates must 
submit selections of practical working draw- 
ings, or other evidence of special practical 
knowledge, and testimonials. The knowledge 
of at least one foreign language is a necessary 
qualification. 

Tue Owen Jones StupEenrsuip (Certificate 
and £100), open to members of the profession 
under the age of thirty-five. Candidates must 
submit testimonials with drawings, some of 
which must be from existing buildings, and 
other examples exhibiting their acquaintance 
with colour decoration and with the leading 
subjects treated of in Owen Jones’s “Grammar 
of Ornament.” 

Tue Tite Prizz (Certificate and £40), open 
to members of the profession under the age 
of thirty. Subject: A Royal Mausoleum, not 
exceeding 12,000ft. in area. 

THE GRisseLL Prize (Gold Medal and ten 
guineas), open to British subjects who have 
not been in professional practice for more than 
ten years.—Subject: A Fruit, Flower and 
Vegetable market for a small provincial town, 
on any open site of 100ft. square. The market 
to be covered with iron and glass; roof sup- 
ported on iron columns. 

Tue AsHpiTEeL Prize (Books to value of ten 
guineas), awarded to the student who. most 
highly distinguishes himself in the Final 
Examinations, 1898. 

THe ArTHUR Cares Prize (Books to value 
of ten guineas).—This prize will be given by 
Mr. Arthur Cates at each Final Examination, 
until further notice, to the student (successful 
in passing the examination) whose testimonies 
of study, together with certain specially 
prepared sheets of drawings, are considered by 
the board best to merit the prize. 


Messrs. FREDERICK GoopaLLt, W. W. 
Ouless, J. 8. Sargent, and Ernest Crofts are 
the artists to whom the hanging of the pictures 
in the Academy Exhibition of 1898 has been 
entrusted. 
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Armury.—A new Methodist chapel in Hall 
Lane, Armley, has just been opened. The 
total cost of the chapel and the adjoining 
Sunday school is estimated at £3850. The 
style of Architecture is a plain treatment of 
Gothic. The chief external features are a 
tracery windowin the front gable and a square 
tower with an octagonal spire. The inside of 
the chapel consists of nave and side aisles. It 
is 52ft. long by 39ft. wide. A deep recess 
behind the pulpit forms the organ and choir 
chamber. A clerestory runs the whole length 
of the nave, supported by ornamental iron 
columns and wrought-iron stanchions, filled 
with wood framing and leaded lights. Be- 
tween the columns are plastered, moulded 
arches. The woodwork is of yellow pine, 
varnished. The building is admirably lighted 
by windows glazed in diamond and square 
leaded lights. The pulpit and communion 
railings are of English oak. The chapel 
provides accommodation for 410 persons. The 
school, situated behind the chapel, consists of 
a central hall, 52ft. long by 28ft. wide, out of 
which five class-rooms open. The minister’s 
vestry, a caretaker’s house, &c., are placed 
between the chapel and the school. The 
architect is Mr. W.S. Braithwaite, of South 
Parade, Leeds, and the work has been carried 
out by the following contractors:—Mr. W. 
Lolley (brick and mason work), Mr. J. Taylor 
(carpenter and joiner), Messrs. W. and C. 
Barrand (plumbers and glaziers), Mr. J. D. 
Dakin (plasterer), Messrs. J. Atkinson and 
Son (slaters), Messrs. Newsum, Roberts, and 
Co. (heating), and Mr. H. Smith (painting). 


Brapvrorp.—The restoration works at Brad- 
ford Parish Church are progressing satisfac- 
torily. The removal of the organ from the 
Léventhorpe chapel, and the clearing away of 
a wooden partition which blocked the arch 
between that chapel and the north aisle, has 
opened up a really pretty and unexpected vista 
across the church from the south door, the 
chapel itself being of some interest by its 
possession of a square-headed window unique 
in the building. The destruction of the vestry 
adjoining the Leventhorpe chapel has opened 
to view an ancient hagioscope or “squint,” 
affording a view of the high altar through the 
wall from an upper chamber which must have 
existed in the ancient vestry. As this will 
necessarily be concealed by the new vestries 
which are to be erected, archeologists should 
take an early opportunity of seeing it. The 
Restoration Committee have decided that the 
internal walls should be left free from plaster, 
and the Bishop is said to have expressed ap- 
proval of that course. The removal of the old 
plaster has already been very largely carried 
out. In the process several interesting mason’s 
marks and some old black letter inscriptions 
and decorative scroll-work have been. dis- 
covered. The inscriptions, which are in all 
likelihood of post-Reformation date, since they 
are in English, are painted in fresco on the 
wall roughly levelled up with plaster, but 
they will necessarily be removed with the 
plaster. They are, however, in a very frag- 
mentary condition. Under the plaster over 


the chancel arch there is known to be an 


ancient painting of a figurein coloured drapery, 
but when this was uncovered a generation ago, 
at the restoration works then carried out, it 
was decided to be of so fragmentary a character 
as not to be worth preservation, and it was 
again covered with whitewash. This will also, 
of course, finally disappear with the removal 
of the plaster, ‘The stone-work inside, though 
far from being entitled to the term ashlar, 
has been found not so rough as was expected, 
and when pointed and in a few places renewed, 
it will give the neat finish which is the desire 
ef the modern restorer. Externally the work 
of disinterment and reinterment is concluded, 
and the foundations of the new north transept 
are now in. The south transept will also be 
speedily put in hand. 


Carpirr.—A new Baptist school-chapel has 
been opened in Albany Road. Designed by 
Messrs. Habershon and Fawckner, of Cardiff, 


bo 


and erected by Messrs. E. R. Evans Brothers, 
builders, of the same town, at a contract price 
of £2300, the building consists of a large school- 
room, ten class-rooms, an infants’ room, and a 
vestry hall, and is so designed as to serve also 
as a place of worship pending the erection of 
a permanent church building immediately 
adjoining. The structure, which is in the Re- 
naissance style of Architecture, is built of 
Newbridge stone, with Bath stone dressings, 
and the front elevation faces.Blenheim Road, 
and is carried up with three gables. 


Dunprr.—Negotiations have been in pro- 
gress for some time past, and are now all but 
completed, having in view the construction of 
an arcade of shops and business premises in a 
central locality in Dundee. The project is to 
run a covered thoroughfare from the east side 
of Albert Square to Murray Gate, in a line 
almost parallel with Commercial Street, and 
with this object its promoters have purchased 
property for £10,000. ‘The intention is to re- 
construct the Albert Square frontage upon a 
more pretentious and elegant scale, providing 
a large and suitable entrance to the arcade 
within, 


Fatmoutu.—In the course of its existence 
of 236 years, Falmouth Parish Church has 
undergone considerable alteration. The site 
originally stood between Arwenack and the 
village of Smithick, but the growth of Fal- 
mouth surrounded it with houses, and now the 
church is in the heart of a populous district. 
Erected as a memorial to King Charles the 
Martyr, the church is one of considerable 
interest, and its connection with the rector’s 
rate gives it an unique position. The middle of 
the building was first erected, additions being 
made to the east and west as the congregation 
increased. This accounts for the peculiar 
arrangement of the columns, which were set 
at uneven distances. Previous to the present 
work of restoration the nave was divided from 
the aisles by four columns, composed of granite. 
They were of an unusual character, the granite 
being surmounted by Ionic capitals in plaster, 
Recent alterations have not caused any change 
in the ground plan, except the re-arrangement 
of the columns, so that the spaces between them 
are now equal. Formerly uneven, the entabla- 
ture now runs uniformly right through the 
building. 'T'wo of the columns in the restored 
building are of marble, with alabaster caps, 
and mark the line of the new chancel, accord- 
ing to the eastern extension scheme of the 
architect. Lack of funds prevents the com- 
pletion of this work at present, but when 
accomplished it will add much of symmetry to 
the appearance of the interior. In view of 
future extension a temporary window has been 
placed where the chancel is designed to be 
carried out. The removal of the old side 
galleries has greatly improved the look of the 
building: With an ornamental front of teak 
wood the west gallery is retained. The nave 
was covered by a low segmental ceiling, and 
the aisles had sloping ceilings. Now there are 
new semi-circular ceilings, divided by arches, 
and encircled with plaster work in a design of 
flowers and birds. Vaulting lines add to the 
artistic character of the ceilings, and from the 
intersections hang long gas pendants. The 
building has been heightened more than 3ft. 
A completely new and secure roof has been 
placed on the church. The dilapidated con- 
dition of the old roof was really a menace. All 
the floor has been concreted and covered with 
wood blocks, save the pavements in the nave 
and aisles, which consist of Portland stone and 
slate. A large number of vaults in the floor 
have been filled up. New seats of a more 
comfortable and substantial character have 
been putin. They are mostly of stained red 
deal, with moulded ends. In the nave the 
ends are of moulded oak. Over a thousand 
people can be provided with sitting accommo- 
dation. When the work of restoration was 
commenced there was a doubt as to the safety 
of the walls, but they proved to be quite sound. 
It is estimated that the total cost of the work 
will be nearly £38000. 


GuovucesteR.—The locally historic building, 
Ribston Hall, has been put into habitable 
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repair, and will be used as a sanatorium. The 
building is of a most solid and commodious 
character, and has been completely renovated, 
redecorated, and furnished throughout. The 
house is four stories high, there are thirty 
rooms, and baths on every floor. There is an 
extensive library and a lecture hall large 
enough to accommodate nearly 200 persons. 
The sanatorium is intended to give the advan- 
tages of hydropathic treatment. The drainage 
and sanitary arrangements have been re- 
modelled on the latest and most improved 
principles. 


GREAT Masstnauam.—A new reredos has 
been erected in the parish church. — It is in 
the form of a triptych, the central panel being 
a conventional representation of the Cruci- 
fixion, the panel on the left that of the Blessed 
Virgin, and that on the right of St. John the 
Divine. The panels were painted by Mr. 
Cc. F. M. Cleverley, and the frame under his 
supervision by Messrs. Powell, of Lincoln and 
London. The carving is by Mr. A. L. Turner, 
of. London, from the designs of Mr, 8. P. 
Warren, architect. 


Harrocare.—The foundation stone of the 
Church of St. Mark, at Harrogate, has been 
laid. The new church will occupy a com- 
manding position by the side of the Leeds 
Road, close upon the borders of Harrogate. It 
has been designed by Mr. J. O. Scott, of 
London (diocesan architect), and will cost, 
without the tower, something like £12,000. It 
will be in the English Decorated style of 
Architecture. For the present only the nave, 
north and south aisles, and chancel will be 
completed ; but itis hoped, within a short time, 
to add a tower of magnificent proportions at 
the west end. The nave will be 25ft. wide and 
about 90ft. long, and the total width of the 
aisles and nave will be 54ft. The feature of 
this portion of the building will be a fine 
clerestory, from which the greater part of the 
light will be obtained. The aisle windows, 
which are comparatively small, will eventually 
be filled with stained glass. The width of the 
chancel will be 28ft., and its length 38ft.; it 
will be lighted by two windows on either side, 
and a very fine east window of five lights. On 
the south side of the chancel will be a chapel 
with seating accommodation, access to which 
will be obtained through an arch. A corre- 
sponding arch on the north side will lead to the 
organ chamber. Vestry accommodation will 
be provided beyond the chapel. At the 
eastern end of the nave there will be entrances 
north and south, with a larger entrance to the 
west of the nave, and another at the west end 
of the church. The tower will be 105ft. high 
to the battlements, and owing to the elevated 
character of the site, will be visible for miles 
round. The roofs throughout will be of pitch 
pine, and it is intended to face the walls with 
stone, and to provide oak seats, choir stalls, 
and fittings. The main ventilation will be 
provided for by means of a large shaft, carried 
up to the top of the tower, and there will also 
be outlets in the clerestory and other windows, 
with suitable inlets for fresh air. The flowing 
tracery of the windows will be one of the 
features of the church. The building will 
be heated by hot-water pipes, and will be 
lighted by electricity. 


LAaunceston.—The block of buildings in- 
tended for the new premises of the Launceston 
Liberal Association are rapidly approaching 
completion. Mr. Otho B. Peter is the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Broad and Werren, of 
Launceston, the builders. The demolition of 
the buildings occupying the site of the pro- 
posed F'ree Library will be commenced almost 
immediately. 


LrErps.—St. Chad’s Mission Church, Hunslet, 
has just been opened: ‘The preparation of the 
plans was intrusted to Mr.J. E. Leak, and the 
contract was let to Messrs. George Oakes and 
Sons. The building, which is of red brick, 
comprises two floors. On the basement is a 
spacious schoolroom, which will also be avail- 
able for parochial purposes, and on the floor 
above. is the church, which seats about 300 


people. The entire cost, including furnishing, 
is £1300, 

The new headquarters of the Volunteer Medi- 
cal Staff Corps were opened by the Lord Mayor 
recently. The new premises situate in St. 
James Street consist of a drill hall, staff 
offices, orderly offices, clothing stores, and resi- 
dence for staff-sergeant, with the rear portion 
of the site reserved for the erection of a model 
hospital in the near future. The new buildings 
have been. erected from plans prepared by Mr. 
William Bakewell, Leeds. 


Liverpoot.—The foundation stone of a new 
church institute and parochial hall at Prince’s 
Park has been laid. The new building, which 
it is estimated will cost £3200, will be of a 
useful type, and, besides.a complete suite of 
class-rooms, will comprise a large hall capable 
of holding 400 people, another hall which can 
be adapted for the purposes of a gymnasium 
and. recreation-room, and other rooms and 
offices. In the church the old staircase leading 
to the pulpit has been removed, and an entirely 
new staircase of elegant design has been 
substituted. The work, chiefly of wrought- 
iron, has been carried out by Messrs. Worrall 
and Co., Byrom Street, under the supervision of 
the architects, Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse. 


Neweort.—The Newport School Board 
Offices and Pupil ‘Teachers’ Centre, which have 
been erected, occupy a site next to the Charles 
Street Baptist Chapel. The front block, which 
consists of the offices of the Board, is a lofty 
four-storied building, having a frontage of 
about 60ft. to Charles Street, and with an 
elevation of red local pressed brick and red 
Mansfield stone, designed in a free treatment 
of English Renaissance. The buildings are 
provided with fireproof floors on the “ Fawcett” 
principle, the school floors being finished with 
deal blocks, and the entrance hall and corridors 
in offices with Venetian in situ mosaic. Heating 
and ventilation have received special attention. 
The premises are lit by electricity. ‘The con- 
tractors for the electric installation were 
Messrs. A. G. Arnold and Co., of Newport. Mr. 
J. Linton was the contractor for the buildings, 
the amount being £5000, exclusive of furnish- 
ing. The premises have been erected to the 
designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Conyers, Kirby and Son, of Newport. 


Port Errouu (Scotland).—TxHe new hotel 
being erected at Port Erroll occupies a 
commanding site about half a mile 
from the railway station, and affords an 
extensive view of the sea and the surrounding 
country. It is designed-in the baronial style 
of Architecture, and built throughout of red 
Peterhead granite, with Kemnay granite 
dressings. It consists of a large centre block 
‘of five stories, with two projecting wings at 
the back. The front elevation, which faces 
the south, extends to 118ft. in length, and 
presents a massive appearance. Up to the 
ground floor it is built of rustic ashlar, and the 
walls above of square snecked ashlar, with 
three moulded spring courses and block ‘and 
space eave-course, crow-step gables, and stone 
dormer windows. Over the two main gables 
in front are two square windows set out upon 
moulded corbels. The distinguishing -feature 
is a handsome tower, 98ft. high, having an 
embattled front, and flanked on each side with 
turrets. On each side of the tower, and at the 
ends of the front elevation, are large gabled 
wings, some 60ft. high, and, projecting from 
the face of these, are, as already stated, large 
bay windows, carried up two stories, and 
possessing handsome parapet copings. The 
principal entrance is under the tower, in the 
centre of.the building. It is of ample propor- 
tions, being in the form of a semi-circular arch, 
8ift. in width, with mouldings cut in granite, 
and having polished pillars at the sides with 
Corinthian caps. ° 


Warrineton.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Workhouse Infirmary at Warrington has 
been laid. The new infirmary, which is in 
close proximity to the workhouse, will have 
accommodation for 200 beds. The contractor 


Under Discussion. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN THE CITY. 


Recently the Goldsmiths’ Institute Building 
and Architectural Society paid a visit to 
a block of buildings being erected on the 
site of 77 and 78, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
The elevation is executed in Portland stone, 
and designed so as to give breadth to the 
premises and to provide ample light to the 
interior. The construction throughout is fire- 
proof, the floors being coke-breeze cement 
carried by rolled steel joists and girders, which 
are carried by~ cast-iron columns and stan- 
chions; the stairs are of patent stone, manu- 
factured by the Impervious Stone Company, of 
Victoria Street. The premises are planned so 
as to be suitable for a bank or insurance 
offices, and it is intended to line the walls on 
the ground floor with faience. -The work is 
being carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. H. G. Clarke, the architect of Ken- 
sington Gardens Square, W. The visit ter- 
minated by passing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Batchelor for conducting the party over the ~ 
premises, and to Mr. Clarke for permission to 
view. 


SIXTY YEARS OF ARCHITECTURE, 

Mr. George T. Hill, in a paper entitled 
“ Sixty Years of Architecture,” read before the 
Glasgow Architectural Society, reviewed the 
phases during the Queen’s reign. Speaking 
of the “Battle of the Styles” which raged 
for many years between the Classicists and 
Gothicists, he noted as peculiar that although 
Barry, a Classicist, won the Parliament House, 
he was forced to design it in the Gothic style, 
even the exact period being laid down, and 
although Scott, a most confirmed Gothicist, 
gained the Foreign Office with a Gothic design, 
he was compelled by Lord Palmerston to carry 
it out in the Classic manner. Five sketch 
books of Scott’s contain an itinerary of his 
travels, without the faintest indication that 
he had seen anything but his favourite period 
of Gothic. Glasgow University was referred to 
as showing how suitably this architect could 
adapt his Gothic. Architectural journalism 
came into being during this reign, and in 
London’s first professional paper, Ruskin wrote 
his early articles, sending a ray of light 
through the dull pedantry of the stylists. 
The lecturer closed by referring to improve- 
ments in draughtsmanship, with its good and 
evil results. 


DUBLIN MASTER BUILDERS. 


The annual dinner of the Dublin Master 
Builders’ Association took place recently at 
Dublin. The Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, 
P.C., L.D., President of the Association, 
occupied the chair.— Alderman Pile (High 
Sheriff) submitted “The Master Builders’ 
Association.”—The President responded. He 
said the Association existed for the good not 
only for the master builders, but of their 
workmen. Every member of the Association 
expected from his workmen a fair day’s work, 
and for that he was ready to give the full 
wages of the district. In dealing with the 
architects, they dealt with men whose 
knowledge of their business and whose in- 
tegrity were equal to those of the members 
of any similar association. They had been 
met by the architects in the kindliest way, 
which was in the interest of the public. Astothe 
_past year, they had no difficulties neither with 
their men nor with the architects. —The Presi- 
dent proposed the “Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland and the Architectural Asso- 
ciation of Ireland.” In no city in the Empire 
might this toast be proposed with more ap< 
propriateness than in Dublin, for in this city 


proof of the skill and ability of the architects 
of old. In the city itself were two fine old 
cathedrals, built some centuries since, and 
which were monuments of what the architects 
of the time could do in the way of design, and 
the builders of the time in putting their 
designs into execution. In the last century 


is Mr. Davenport, of Stockton Heath, and the 
architect Mr. William Owen. 


some magnificent buildings were erected in 
Dublin, and they were splendid creations of 


and in this country they had evidence and © a 
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those days, but, to come down to the present 
day, they had nothing to be ashamed of. 
Within the last fifty years, churches, banks, 
private dwellings, and buildings of all classes 
were worthy to rank with the creations of 
their forefathers. The work of the architects 
of the present day differed from that of the 
past. The time had gone by when an archi- 
tect might sit down and apply himself ex- 
clusively for years to one work.—Mr. W. M. 
Mitchell, in responding, said that but for their 
friends the contractors their skill, their organ- 
ising power, and their appliances, it would be 
impossible to accomplish the great works of 
the present day, such as were carried out in 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and other places. He 
was glad to say that the architects of Ireland 
would soon have a home of their own in Dublin, 
and would have an educational curriculum 
worthy of the body.—Mr. Kaye Parry also 
responded. He said he believed the architects 
of Ireland had no reason to be ashamed of 
the position they held collectively as an insti- 
tute compared with that of their brethren in 
England. He was not speaking of architec- 
tural works, but he believed that in no town 
in the United Kingdom were there architects 
more anxious to co-operate with each other 
for the benefit of the Profession than the 
architects of Ireland. He believed that suc- 
cessful results could only be achieved by 
friendly co-operation between the architects 
and builders.—Mr. R, C. Orpen also responded. 


THE LANGUAGE OF LINE. 


The “ Language of Line ” formed the subject 
of an address given recently by Mr. Walter 
Crane at the Women’s Institute, Grosvenor 
Crescent. Mr. Crane commenced by pointing 
out that all were influenced by the scenes that 
surrounded them, and that certain continually 
recurring impressions left theirmark. Certain 
lines were associated with beauty, with move- 
ment, or with other ideas, till they could 
almost be relied upon as a medium of speech. 
Line might be regarded as a symbolic language 
in place of speech or writing, and then evolved 
into. either the arbitrary characters of writing, 
or into emblematic or ailegorical art. Line 
might be strictly decorative like silent music, 
or graphic, a means for the delineation of 
character, of the facts of Nature, and a faith- 
ful chronicle of life and history. Mr. Crane 
then proceeded to show, by means of sketches, 
lines representing various ideas, such as the 
straight line for the sea, the curve for the sun 
rising out of it, the waving lines for water and 
fire, and other primitive emblems. These were 
all used as patterns, and were one of the great 
sources of ornament. Writing might be con- 
sidered asa kind of degraded drawing; the 
arbitrary letters were derived from original 
hieroglyphics. Relics of this primitive art 
could be seen in children’s drawings, and the 

_ primitive citizen, of whom Mr. Crane made a 
sketch with simple lines for the arms and legs, 
decorated many of our walls and doors. As 
long as the image satisfied the dramatic in- 
stinct, the child required no further details, 
and the indelibility of the linear language was 
shown by the impression made on the childish 
mind by pictures. He then went on to show 
how the idea of repose was associated with the 
straight line, the idea of movement with the 
curve, and to explain the importance of con- 
trolling boundaries to the designer, and the 
methods used by the draughtsman to express 
certain textures and surfaces. The actual 
handwriting of former days as seen in the 
beautiful Italian copy books showed how nearly 
the caligraphers’ art touched drawing, and in 

‘this way, which had now gone out of use, 

writing might be made a useful half-way house 
to drawing. In the present day there was 
little danger of the Art of the draughtsman 
declining ; and he would suggest at a time 
when newspapers were so largely illustrated, 
that some paper might dispense with the 
reporter, and trust entirely to the artist. 


> Mk. 8. E. Burgess, borough engineer, Stoke 

Newington, has obtained the appointment of 
borough surveyor to the South Shields Town 
Council. 


Correspondence. 


BULLETS IN CHURCH DOORS. 
To the Editor of Tue BurnpErs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Srr,—In reference to your note in the 
current issue of the BurnpERs’ JoURNAL re- 
garding the discovery of bullets in the oak 
doors of St. Clement Danes, it may be of 
interest to your readers to know that. I have 
found exactly the same thing in the Church 
of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury, E.C., 
which is now being redecorated. In this case 
the original oak doors had been covered over 
at some time with deal casing, and on the 
removal of this and the numerous coats of 
paint with which the oak itself had been 
treated, quite a large number of shot were 
found embedded in the oak. The church, as 
your readers will be aware, is one of Wren’s, 
and dates from 1675; and no doubt these 
doors are the original ones.—I am, dear Sir, 
your obedient servant. 


Mar. 18th. LEWIS E. G. COLLINS. 


“THE DORKING ‘FOUL? ” 
To the Editor of Tun BuiLpERs’ JOURNAL. 


DerAR S1r,—Having seen the leader in your 
issue of the 16th inst., headed “The Dorking 
‘Foul,’” if the statements made are correct, I 
think the time has now come for the Profession 
to try and put a stop to this underneath work, 
which is growing more frequent in architec- 
tural competitions. It is scandalous that 
any committee should behave in so under- 
neath a manner. 

If the Dorking Guardians wanted a “nice 
pretty ” building, and also said that they were 
not considering the health of the patients to 
be placed therein, and also that they should 
not consider how the plans were arranged, 
the competitors would then know how to 
deal with such a matter, and not spend many 
hours of hard work on plans that were to be 
thrown on-one side and never be looked at by 
the appointed assessor. 

I am surprised at any assessor even passing 
his opinion when he had not seen the whole of 
the designs submitted. I, as one of the unsuc- 
cessful competitors, do not intend to submit to 
such treatment if there be any way of getting 
justice, and shall be pleased to join others who 
have been so misled, to bring this forward as 
a test case. 

I remain, yours truly, 
« JUSTICE.” 


Tur R.1.B.A. prize competition drawings, 
consisting of nineteen strainers and fifteen 
testimonies of study, were exhibited at the 
City Fine Art Galleries, York, last week. Mr. 
Geo. Kirby, curator, was in charge of the 
drawings, and the exhibition was organized 
under the auspices of the York Architectural 
Society. : 

Ir is stated that the Government has 
secured a plot of land, to the extent of 54 
acres, in Kensington, near Olympia, on which 
they propose to erect buildings for the use of 
the Savings Bank Department of the General 
Post Office. It is anticipated that two or 
three years will be required to erect suitable 
buildings on the acquired site. 

Tux Stevenson shrine at Swanston Cottage, 
near Edinburgh, which was the novelist’s home 
for several years, has been rendered addition- 
ally interesting by the discovery of a curious 
tree carving. The date of this little memorial 
of Stevenson, on an old tree beside the cottage 
which nestles at the base of Kirkyelton, is 
1874, so that he would at that time be 24 years 
of age. 

Ir would be a difficult matter to find a 
church in a more deplorable condition, from a 
structural point of view, than St. Barnabas, 
King Square, Goswell Road, No substantial 
renewal has taken place since 1860, and matters 
have reached such a pass that there is every 
likelihood of the building falling. It has been 
estimated that £1760 will be required. to carry 
out necessary repairs. 


Enquiry Department. 


ROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


To the Editor of Tum BurntpErs’ JouRNAL. 

Dear Srr,—Could you kindly inform me 
through your Enquiry column the cheapest 
way, consistent with a good and sound con- 
struction, of forming a roof and ceiling under 
the following circumstances, viz.:—The roof 
springs from walls 12ft. 9in. high from the 
floor-line, but the ceiling can only be 10ft. 


above the floor. The centre wall, shown in 
the diagram accompanying, cannot possibly 
be carried up any higher for good reasons, 
Can you also tell me what the scantlings of 
the different timbers of the roof and ceiling 
should be, and what kind of roof is best ?—I 
am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


“PUZZLED.” 


We think a king-post truss roof would be 
the best under the circumstances mentioned, 
as shown in the accompanying drawings. 
If sound red fir is used, suitable scantlings 
would be—tie beam Qin. by 44in.; principal 
rafters, 5m. by 44in.; king-post out of 44in. 
by 7in.; braces, 44in. by 3in.; ridge board, 
9in. by 14in.; purlins, 8in. by 44in. ; pole plate, 
Sin. by 3in.; rafters, 4in. by 2in. If white fir 
is used, an extra 4in. in thickness will be 
required. The ceiling can best be arranged 
by fixing 2in. by 2tin. ceiling joists, 14in. 
apart, to Gin. by 24in. bearers, fixed 4ft. apart 
as shown, to wall-plates 44in. by 24in. The 


plates can rest either upon 3in. by din. W. I. 
straps, as shown in Fig. 2, or upon bricks 
corbelled out 24in. every 3ft., or if the walls 
are already up, suspend the bearers from the 
tie beams by 44in. by 3in. pieces halved and 
spiked thereto. (See right side of Fig. 1.) 
Spruce will do for the ceiling timbers. If the 
former method is adopted it would be as well 
to drive in a temporary strut at each end 
between bearer and tie, beam whilst ceiling 
joists are nailed up, to prevent the bearer 
lifting. They could eventually be knocked 
away. 
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TENDENCIES IN ART. 
To the Editor of THE BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear S1tr,—Can you give me a list of the 
works of modern architects (for about the last 
thirty-five years) in and around London, 
which are worthy of study as examples to the 
tendency of Art at present and of the evolu- 
tion of such tendency ?—Faithfully yours, 


“ DESIGN.” 


A list such as you ask for is not easy to 
supply. To fully understand any such ten- 
dency as this, it is surely necessary to take 
into account every individual example, for, 
whether good or bad as works of Art, they 
have all equal value from an historical or 
scientific view, as illustrating a certain ten- 
dency in human affairs, as providing data 
from which to generalise. The difficulty 
always is—particularly with regard to con- 
temporary affairs—to say which is the main 
stream of tendency, and which are backwaters 
leading nowhere, through which no further 
progress is possible. It is a question also, 
with some people, whether during the last 
thirty-five years there has been any tendency 
at all, in any definite direction; whether we 
are not outside the main stream altogether, and 
are simply whirling round inan eddy and making 
no progress ; whether the most careful analysis 
and comparison of the buildings erected 
during this period, would show any quality 
common. to all, which would mark them all 
out as being the outcome of any particular 
tendency of human thought. By asking 
for examples of the tendency of Art, you 
narrow the scope of the enquiry, and put 
out of court the immense mass of building 
which is not Art. But the difficulty is. to 
draw the line, and it is not our province to 
pronounce, ex cathedra, on this question. We 
take it, however, that the broadest test of Art 
is sincerity. Itis a flag under which we may 
all range ourselves, If a man builds in a 
certain way because he believes it to be the 
best way, because he has convictions, his 
work—however poor or mistaken it may be— 
has at least the merit and charm of sincerity. 
Doubtless such work is of the greater import- 
ance to the enquirer, whether critic or student. 
Without any wish to be invidious, we might 
mention some of the buildings in London 
which we think every artist will admit to be 
the outcome of sincere convictions, and an 
honest attempt to do the best, and which 
ought not to be overlooked in any such inquiry 
as you propose:—Private house in Melbury 
Road: W. Burgess. St. Mary Magdalen, Pad- 
dington, and Law Courts: G. E. Street. St. 
Augustine, Kilburn, and Church, Red Lion 
Square: J. L. Pearson. Church in Sloane 
Street and church at Clerkenwell: J. D. 


Lewisham. 


Sedding. St. Agnes, Kennington: Geo. G. 
Scott. Church in Spanish Place: Leonard 
Stokes. New Scotland Yard; Insurance 


Offices, St. James’ Street; Barings, Bishops- 
gate Street; Houses, Queen’s Gate ; Lowther 
Lodge, Kensington; Houses at Frognal, 
Hampstead: R. Norman Shaw. Lodges, Re- 
gent’s Park; Nesfield. Houses at Kensington 
and Chelsea: Philip Webb. Bank, Ludgate 
Hill; Bechstein’s, Wigmore Street ; P. and O. 
Offices, Leadenhall Street; King’s Hall, Hol- 
born: T. E. Colleutt. Chelsea Town Hall 
and Polytechnic: J. M. Brydon. Conventual 
buildings at Hammersmith: Bentley. This 
list is by no means complete. There is, for 
example, a chapel somewhere Clapham or 
Wandsworth way, by Philip Webb. Perhaps 
some reader could give us the name and exact 
locality, and whether access ean be obtained to 
it, as we understand it is of peculiar interest. 


Tue sum of £2500 has already been sub- 
scribed towards the cost of the memorial 
which is to be established in Birkenhead to 
the late Mr. John Laird. The memorial is to 
consist of a bust, to be placed in the Birken- 
head Town Hall. Leading sculptors will be 
invited to communicate with the committee at 
the Town Hall, and as soon as the contract for 
this work has been settled, the distribution of 
the available balance will be determined. 


Trade and Craft. 


TILING AT THE BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS. 

In referring last week to the tiling and terra- 
cotta work which has been carried out at the 
Birkbeck Bank Buildings, we should have 
credited Messrs. Doulton and Co. with having 
also been largely responsible for the work. 
This tiling—which has been much admired— 
has been executed, in part, by Messrs. Doulton 
and,in part, by Messrs. T.and R. Boote, Limited; 
and, in identifying the latter firm with the 
work, the name of Doulton should not be 
omitted. 


A NEW DECORATIVE MATERIAL. 


The “ wise man ” who observed that of the 
making of many books there was no end, would, 
most likely, if he had lived in this age, have 
made the same remark about wall decorations. 
The other day (writes. a correspondent) I 
really came across something quite new. ‘The 
material has the appearance of tile—but it is 
not tile, for if it be placed in such a light that 
the angle of the rays prevents you from seeing 
the picture or design upon a tiled surface, the 
new material shows up just as if the light was 
adjusted to its convenience. — Paper it certainly 
is not, for you cannot tear it or make the least 
impression upon it. It is just glass—opaque 
glass—painted with enamel colours, and with 
the colours and the glass fused together with 
intense heat. There is also a backing of 
cement, nearly an inch thick, which gives great 
<trength and solidity to the whole. The sur- 
face, however, is the great thing, for there is a 
matt, or eggshell, surface, which produces the 
effect to which I have referred as superior to 
the glazed effect of tiling as a wall decoration. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe that the 
stuff is patent. I saw several designs at the 
studios of the patentees, Messrs. Kayll and 
Co., artists in stained glass, Albion Street, 
Leeds, and I can testify that “ Pictus Sertus,” 
as itis called, is a very effective decoration, 
and well suited for friezes, panellings, &e. 
Some of the designs were singularly effective, 
and the colouring admirably maintained. 


TENDERS. 


AUDENSHAW.—For laying an intercepting sewer from 
Station-road toa point between Ashton Hill-lane and the 
Canal, for the District Council. Mr. J. H. Burton, sur- 
veyor, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill :— 


J. Smith ... . £880 15 0|T. Cooper... £594 0 0 
R. Disley . 830 0 0} W. Hurst, Droyls- 

J. Chalmers ... ... 694 0 0 den * > cs" s,. © 502" -6835 
J.J. Blackburn .... 691. 0 0} 'T. Rowlands 590 0 


3 

F 0 
Muderwood Bros. 657 0 0|MatthewsandCo. 58010 0 
Sharples & Moore 655 15 0|R.Q. Fish «. 57210 0 
0 

0 

6 


W.J. Wilkinson... 63010 0|E.Cheetham .. 572 0 
Worthington and W.J.Froom ..._566 0 

Pownall 3. .... 627 5. 0}-J. Farrell >... —.- 550 19 
H. Davison —... 615 10 0 * Accepted. 


[Surveyor’s estimate, £698 9s. 6d.] 
AUDENSHAW.—For sewering a portion of Droylsden- 
road, for the District Council. Mr. G. H. Burton, surveyor, 
2, Guide-lane, Hooley-hill :— 


G. Bell 1. £562) =5. 0] We Hurst... oer £445 15-6 

J. Cooper... .. 545 8 O| H. Kinder & Son, 

Worthington and Hooley-hill* 379985906 
Pownall > 4; 2.508 8 0) R. Fish > 7 2 .9=.. 2-998 4.0 

Etheridge & Clarke 502 13 0|J. Garrell lon ea anion 

T. Rowlands... .... 45919 0} W.J.Groom:., |... 355 7 8 

H, Davison ........ 446 11 0 * Accepted. 

([Surveyor’s estimate, £465 19s. ] 


EXETER.—For the erection. of offices, 
Exeter, for Messrs. Willey-and Go. 
tect, Gandy-street, Exeter :— 
Luscombe and Son .... £2,950] Mingo and Boone... £2,539 
G. L. Stile and Son 2,845 | Westcott, Austin, and 


St. Thomas, 
Mr. C. E. Ware, archi- 


Lewis Bearne.. ... 2,793 White sae ae bes 
George Herbert .., 2,606 Stephens and Son wa 2,426 
Farr Brothers “ae 2,600 | W. Brealey, St. 

John R. Gibbard .., 2,578 Thomas, Exeter* 2,395 


Richard F. Yeo 2,558 * Accepted. 


FAIRFIELD (Manchester).—For the erection of two 
shops on Manchester-road. Mr, J. H. Burton, architect 
2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill :— , 


General Trades. 


J. Whitehead ... £1,565 10 0). Marshall... £1,200 0 0 
A. Boardman 1,425 0 0 Dean “py 1,200 0 0 
Fitton & Bowness 1,328 0 0|J. Robinson 1,195 0 0 
G,. Pike... .. ... 1,300 0 0|J. Ridyard*... 1,195 0 0 
Wellerman Bros. 1,297 1 9| W. Hurst «. 1,188 4 4 
H, Fielding 1,270 0.0 * Accepted, 
Plumber’s Work. 
H, Hobson —...... £188 15 0|A.Heald.. ... ... £168 0 0 
R. H; Knowlson ... 180 0 0|J-H.Heginbottom 165 10 10 
Burrows and Co... 175 0 0|P. Wills... ... >... 164 0 0 
G.H. Coop ... ... 170.0 0| H: Rigby 22 at Sik 16050' 20 
E. J. Bailey. ... gi, 169.5 2-6] G. Pybus’ 1600-0 
* Accepted. 


HANLEY (Stafts.).—For laying out land, Fenton Park 
Estate, for Mr. H. Warrington, Messrs. R. Scrivener and 
Sons, architects, Hanley :— 

Tomlinson 


... £2,849 0 | Horobin and Co. .., £1,930 0 
Bagnall .. .... > 2,471 0| F. Barke, Stoke* | 1326 0 
Embrey... ... .. 2,321 0| A. Bullock... 1,787 0 
Williams .. ... ... 2,295 0} Johnson vendo GOS 20 
Brown and Blurton 1,984 16 * Accepted. ; 


LONDON .—For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 3 and 
5, Maddox-street, W., for Mr.H. W. Allingham. Mr. W. G. 
Bartlett, architect :— 


Total. 
Leslie and Co. .... L588 LATS © ae £5,510 
Killby and Gayford 4,454 1... POs sess 4,694 
Woodand Co. .., 4,420 Oa B80: “ees 4,650 
Simpson 5 we 4,488 seers 4,631 
Bywaters 4,227 BLY Se 4,434 
Smith ae 4,159 eu. Ais ee Epere 4,412 
Ashby Bros. 2 No bf Oa ere 187 4,365 


LONDON.—For additions and alterations to the “ Red 
Cross Tavern,’ Barbican. Messrs. Shoebridge and Rising, 
architects :— : 
Ashby Bros. ... ... 

‘Ashby and Horner 
J. Carmichael ” 
Holloway Bros. ..._ ... i 

LONDON.—For erecting two villas in Rydal-road, Streat- 


Lorden and Sons... ... £2,139 


Patman and Fother- King and Sons 2,116 ; 

ingham .. . .. .. 2,800} Sanders 2,100 
Tyremanin sf 6 ideas) eee ap em emo 2,085 
J. and C, Bowyer... 2,200 | Ham and Son 1,990 
Whitehead and Co. 2,155 


LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of two new stone 
staircases, and other alterations to suit the requirements of 
the London County Council, at 138 and 140, Commercial- 
street, E., for the Birmingham Vinegar Brewery Company, 
Limited. Mr. Frank Fox and Mr. W. G. R. Bousfield, 
joint architects, 90, Gresham-street, E.C. Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. Dunk and Bousfield, Billiter-square- 
buildings, E.C. :— Sion 


Elkington and Co. __... on As si Y 
LONDON.—Accepted for a new top story, and additional 
staircases and alterations at 138 and 140, Commercial- 
street, for the Birmingham Vinegar Brewery, Nei 
Limited: Mr. Frank Fox, and Mr. W. G. R., Bousfiel 
joint architects, 99, Gresham-street. Quantities supphed 
Wes Dunk and Bousfield, Billiter-square-buildings, 


Elkington and Co... ae Fe “38 <e £2,975 
LONDON.—For taking down and rebuilding No. 83, Great 
Tichfield-street, W. Mr. W. Hargreaves Raffles, architect, 9, 
tid baste Regent-street, W. Quantities by Mr. C. E. 
ridwell :— 


J. Simpson and Son ... £4,149 | Patman and Fothering- 
W. Scrivener.and Co, 3,859 | -ham = ...... ... .. £8,821 
H. C. Clifton ... 3,843 | James Carmichael* 3,625 >= 


* Accepted with modifications. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO, Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C 
Glass of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. ; 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. — 


Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 
i 


YELLOW. _ |PITCH PINE: — 

Per 100 Blocks ie > 2 

out of sizes. At Whart,  |°%, Ship within) at wnart, 
17ix3x38 12 8 I 2 1666 
173 x3x2 8 9 yam ot 11 8 
173x3x1i 6 9 6 0 9 I 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING — 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
ix Oak, 50/= 


Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. 
x4h sy 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


ieaty 


42/6 ” 21/= ” a 
Above prices include desiccating. ag 
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LONDON —For alterations to shops, Se -lane, Lime- LONDON.- For additions and alterations at Nos. 40, 42, - LONDON.—For the erection of the superstructure of a 
house, E.. Mr. Herbert Riches, archite ct, 3, Croc yked- lane, ong 44, Boundary-lane, Walworth, for Mess srs, Cloag and fire brigade station at Battersea, for the London County 
King William- street, London, E.U. Messrs. Lawson Bros, architects Council : 

Arthur Webb (accepted £1, 100 Coils and Sons £1, 033 | Eames, Hill-street, R. A. Yerbury & Sons eS ,241 | C. F. Kearley £7,756 

LONDON.--For alteratio ms and additions to the ue tk Bottley, Sons, and Co. 813 Peckham’ £658 LONDON.—For the ere xction of a fire brig ade station at 
Swan.” Carter-lane, E for Mr. J. G. Cathie. Mes W.. J. Newstead 790 * Accepted. Lewisham, for the L« shy m. Ce ounty Council: 

Treadwell and Martin, ‘architec 3-3. W aterloo place, S Ww. LONDON .—Fo ee alterations at ‘“‘The Prince Albert,’ | R.A. Yerbury & Sons £17,733 | ne a vy and Green 
Quantities by Mr. H. Williams Mellor, 19, Craven-strect, Hoxton, N. Mes Foulsham and Herbert Riches, archi- | Patman and Fother- rd £14,040 
Strand, W.C.: tects, 8, Croo ked-lane, King William-street, E.C., and ingham 14,909 “HL Hollo lee 13,800 
Minter £1,878 | Lole and Lightfoot £1,596 Bromley- by-Bow, E. : J.N. Try 14,407 tt loway Bri 13,600 
Antill and Co. 1,37 | Styles and Sons 1,563 S. Salt £434 | W.H. Brown (accepted) £350 Higgs ane Hill, Ltd 14,313} L. Whitehe atk & Ce 

Wright and Co. 0| Ashby Brothers 1,523 W. Harper 409 } Stimpson and Co 14,200 Ltd. 13,500 


MCNE!I LL’S FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL “*** “2, .¢,2umn © 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


Ee. MoN EIL.L,. & CoO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch near Glasgow. 


e THE ANAGLYPTA CO. LTD, ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


| LH CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, we 


IN VERY BOLO RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. 


WALTER MAGEARLARE & CO., GLASGOW. 


TWO GOLD oh age ie RS ese Sine Te 
Railings, Gates AR | fox” =. I(t 1h Ro —| Spandrils, Columns, 
Haicowies. Panels, | i: se a é =4 By.) : By SEALE EAS] Verandahs, Covered 
Stairs, Standards, ag GUicOrmeoinaes is fo | Sie | Ways, Bandstands, 
Pipes, Gutters, a ee Bea ale SHELA Conservatories, 
Urinals, Closets, | . : Ey Structures, 
Fountains, Lamps. Foot Bridges, 
“eae Me Stable Fittings, &c. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 


PILLARS, BRACKETS, “GLASS ENAMELLED 
AND WIRE WAYS. 


SOIL AND DRAIN PIPES. 


<= + js ay oat 
on application. 1 VERANDAH AT GREAT DASTERN HOTEL, “CALOUTTA. _ 


- SHANKS PATENT “COMPACTUM™ 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


échitectaral: Santieey and 
General Lrowfounders. 


K 
5 


} 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Siin. by 6:in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 


THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 


PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


lh 


Made in ** Vitro-Porcelain,’’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 

Prices and Particulars on Application. 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow 
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NOTTINGHAM.—For constructing the new Riverside- QUAINTON (Bucks).—For the erection of new schools SANDERSTEAD.—For erecting a Villa residence for Mr. 
| road, Nottingham, for the Corporation :— and offices, for the managers Quantities supplied. Messrs. QG. Young. Messrs. Treadwell and. Martin, architects, 2, 
W. Wilson £57,210 0 0} A. Braithwaite W. F. Taylor and Son, architects, Aylesbury and Thame :— Waterloo-place, S.W. Quantities by Mr. H, Williams 
J. H. Vickers, and Co. 2 £24,728. 0-0 Webster and Cannon £1,758 0| J. Holland _ ... £1,722 10. |. Mellor, 19, Craven-street. Strand, W.C. :— 
j Ltd. . 39,270 0 O| R.M. Parkinson 24,850 0 0 King and Cannon, GO. Grook 2 te eat, 668 200 Goulder and Son... ... £2,513} Bulledand Co. _.... «. £2,072 
Brunton & Son 38.884 0 0] Joseph Tomlin- Quainton* ... ... 1,747-0 * Accepted. i s Gratyec isu . 2,819 | Heimmeman and Brown 2,040 
G, R. Hall 34,2963 0 0] son . 24,450 0 0 REDBRIDGE (Southampton).—For new factories, offices, _| Minter __.. .- se. w» 2,250] Somerford and Son ... 1,948 
j Henry Vickers 29,986 0 0} Bower Bros. 24,278 0 0 &e., at Redbridge, near Southampton, for The Schultze Gun- SANDERSTEAD.—For erecting a villa residence for Mr. 
B. Cooke & Co. 27,900 0 0] J.D. Nowelland powder Company, Limited. Messrs. Lemon and Blizard, | H. W. Higham. Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, architects, 
John Greenwood 26,500 0 0 Sons .. ... . 24,099 -8 8 architects and surveyors, Castle-lane, Southampton :— 2, Waterloo-place, S.W. Quantities by Mr. H. Williams 
Geo. Lawson 25,690 0 0] J. A, Ewart 23,618 17 0 H. Stevens & Co. £9,876 0 0| Playfair & Toole £9,136 0 0 Mellor, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C, :— 
) Parker & Sharp 25,207 0 0| A. Kellett, Man- H. Cawte ; 9,847 16 7 | Thomas Rashley, Goulder and Son... .., £1,848 | Bulled and Co, _..._ ... £1,529 
} H. H. Barry 25,000 0 0 chester*... ... 20,750. 0 0 Jenkins and Son 9,836 0 0 Lymington* ... 9,038 0 0 Graty... ccs ve ey 1,698.) Heineman and Brown 1,507 
* Accepted. | a Provisionally accepted. Minter —... 1,629 Somerford and Son ... 1,446 
OMAGH.—Accepted for the erection of business premises, [Architect’s protecting estimate, £10,227.) SUTTON (Surrey).—For the erection of five shops at. High 
Market-street, for Messrs. Graham, Son and Wilson. Mr. | REIGATE.—For the erection of house in Manor Road, Street, Sutton, Surrey. Messrs. R. M. Chart and Son, 
W. Barker, architect, 7, Bridge-street, Omagh :— Reigate, for Mr. G. Taylor. Mr. C. E, Salmon, architect, architects, Croyden :— 
Chas. McCrory, Omagh £1,760 Bell Street, Reigate :— G. Jackson ...... ... £4,653] BR. J. Burnand” ...’ ... £4,272 
j “he! * o : : W. Bagaley and Sons .. £1,724] A. BApted ...- ... ... £1,560 Hanscomb and Smith 4,476| H. Bacen...-... ... ....° 8,595 
PORTLAND.—For the execution of water supply works, R. Killick Be ee el 687 | ra CALTICK 7 as cutee 2 Le D. Barker 3 4,451 | W. Ledbury, Banstead* 3,250 
Upwey, for the District. Council. Mr. E. J. Elford, C.E., W.J.Wells ... .. 1,654] C, Nightingale & Sons* 1,335 D. Stewart and Sons... 4,375 * Accepted. 
Council’s Offices, New Road. Portland, Quantities by Mr: * Accepted. TREDEGAR (Mon.).—For the erection of County School 
J. H. Blizard, Castle Lane, Southampton :— RICH MOND.—For alterations to 61 and 62, George-street, buildings, for the managers. Mr, W.S. Williams, architect, 
Cooke and Co..,.. £30,924 12 0 | Bostel, Sons, and for The London and South Western Banking Company. Tredegar :— 
W. Jones ... 28,710 0 0| Peattie, 73, Ebury- Messrs. Edmeston and Gabriel, architects, 42, Old Broad- T. S. Foster £2,740 0 0} W. Warne ....... £2,474 12 7 
street, London*£28,570 18 0 street :— 3 Ries Mainwaring and Rees Edwards ... 2,395 0 0 
* Accepted. Lawrance and Sons ... £2,067 | Speechley and Smith... £1,793 Davies 2,595 0)D, Vaughan, |. 
PAULTON.—For the erection of Wesleyan Schools. Mr, | Brooking... .. .. 1,897 | * Accepted. tS ae : Tredeaer prone 
W. P. Bird, architect, Midsomer Norton, Somerset :— | _SANDERSTEAD.—For erecting a villa residence for Mr- | pkgs Meconbos o> as bead an 
7 i erleyv 99 O47 ny tritind py “er | ry) rare Tessars 0: Fes ‘ a . architects. 2 i ge WS 2,405 3 
E. T. Hath rley 2 “70 inf E. Perkins - £1,765 0 | F. Howard. Messrs._ Treadwell and Martin, architects, 25 | WALTHAMSTOW.—For building schools ap Brummer- 
R. C. Cock . 2,180 0} J.Gaitand Son ... 1,700 0 Waterloo-place, S.W. Quantities by Mr. H. Williams ’ # ates sears J. and K, Cutts Hikuchar 
I. Ford and Sons 2,025 0} W.A. Catley = of, 670-30 Mellor, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. :— ene althamstow. Messrs. ‘Sie 4 pace i See! eae 
J. Child * 0.) 3. 1,964 0} V. Keeling, Tims- Goulder and Son... ... £1,774 | Bulled and.Co, er Ie th! Paar See Fay Sh etl Panther. eS Ae Se aa | rere. 
H. A. Shepard 1,892: 6 bury (accepted) ... 1,515 0 Graty. ... .:. . .. .. 1,597} Heineman and Brown 1,440 T orter Ke ee Seo Ot Becket AIS SEMIS 7 Ba 1097 
[Architect’s estimate, £1,525. ] Minter ....... .. .. 1,567| Somerford and Son ... 1,364 LOY BOLO E o5 i ertioes eae ear log COUU aha teen, ace eka ge he 
FS 2 Fuller... pein abe Sage We 27 By od 
IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 
| (MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 
PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS FOr Oe aa ae 
’ . Offices, &c. % 
Estimates and full particulars on ap- | 
plication to 
| THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 


Photo-engravers, E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., © a ae 


Vauxhall Works, Banastre St., Liverpool. | aR ! Clapham Junction, S.W. | 


a BRAMLEY FALL & ROBIN HOOD 
BATH STONE FIRMS L?2. Ss'TONE 


In largequantities and any sizes supplied immediately 
BATH, either dressed ready for fixing or in the rough, : 


° | 
Designers. | PROVED KINDS. OF BATH STONE, | B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., : 
SE ee A for Hardening, Waterproofing, and Pre- HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 
F LU ATE, serving Building Materials. Telephone, 2321. 


HEAD OFFICES: | of 
— ——= ==> BARNARD, 


| A SUPERB ; BISHOP & 
{82,188 184,FLEBT ST, + nee 


1&9, Goldsmith Street, Gough Square, EC. | 


Manufacturers of 
Branch Offices : 


OPEN AND CLOSE 
69, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, The 


Giectrotypers, 


AND 


FIRE RANCES 
AND 


Of Every Description. 
71, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Also at WEST NORWOOD, S.E. Ay chit Q etural | 


rT 
THE “ SWIFT,” : 
With Tiled Coyings, 2 | 
The Reproduction and Engraving of all kinds of originals 
undertaken, whether line or half-tone, for Books, Maga 


Ovens, Convertible Fire, 
zines, Newspapers, Catalogues, &c., &e. R a) | 


2 Hot Closets, &c., com- 
plete as drawn. 
The Best Range in the 
Market. 


Makers also of 
SLOW COMBUSTION 
STUVES, IRON AND WooD 
MANTELS, CURBS, &c., & 


Catalogues Free. 
Liberal Discounts. 


Norfolk Iron Works, 
Norwich. 
London Showrooms 


23,. Princes Street, Cayen 
dish Square, W. 


The Reproduction of Architectural Drawings. Wall 
Paper Designs of every description a Speciality. 


Estimates, Price Lists, and all further information wil 
be forwarded on application, VOL. TWo. 


Telegraphic \ ‘‘HeEnTscHEeL, | National Telephone 


Address: Lonpon,”” Houzorn, 169. | WINDOW, or DOORHEADS, 
BEAUTIFULLY 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED BOUND 


BY 


Milne’s Registered 


Anti=Down-Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP 


With Syphonic Action) 


INCREASES 
UP-DRAUGHT. 


AND 


GILT LETTERED. | 
y, RED 


oc eee  WALWYN T. CHAPMAN | 
oh | | a : 
i 5 / G ‘Ahi ectural Modeler & Terra Cotta Manufacturer, 


v ' GRIMSBY ROAD, CLEETHORPES. 


OR BURP. 


Prices and Full Particulars on 4 
application to a | 
E. P. MILNE, Effingham House, = 


101, MELODY RD., WANDSWORTH COMMON, Arundel Street. 


Pate Rate ee 
AM 2 a gags 


w? 
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WITH -SVRVEVING-AND - SANITARY SUPPLEMENTS. | 


An Architectural Causerie. 


ON several occa- 
lately there 

has appeared in the 
Press a rumour to the effect that certain well- 
known artists are contemplating the estab- 
lishment in London of a cosmopolitan Art 


C< smopolitanism 
in Art, 


sions 


exhibition, where may be seen, year by year, 
the best productions of foreign countries. 
lt is to be hoped that this rumour is true, 
and that, should it ever be carried out, a 
proper regard will be paid to the claims of 
Arehitecture. An exhibition, by means of 
which Fnelish architects could keep in touch 
with what is going on in other countries, 
would have a great educational value. As it 
is, the occasional publication of a foreign 
design in the professional journals is about 
the only source of information for the great 
majority of us. It is to be feared that. we 
are too insular—too provincial, as Mathew 
Arnold might say—not enough in the centre 
of things, and the worst of it is that some of 
us boast of it. How little do we know, and 
how little do we care about, what is being 
done by our contemporaries in other countries, 
compared with the interest that other artists 
take in the work of their foreign comrades ? 
It is to our advantage to make ourselves 
acquainted with the best, and it stands to 
reason that all of this best cannot be pro- 
duced here. It might be as well not to 
enquire too closely how much or how little: 
the result might not be flattering to our 
national vanity. There ought to be some 
organised method of keeping the best of 
foreign work always before us, and not only 
foreign work, but foreign ideas and opinions. 
A little candid foreign criticism, too, on our 
own performances might not do us any 
harm; it might make some of us open 
our eyes. Why have we not correspon- 
dents in all the foreign Art centres to 
keep us informed as to the latest tendency, 
the newest idea; to give us an insight into 
other ways of looking at things, other habits 
of thought? We are apt to attach too 
much importance to local and national charac- 
{eristies, to accentuate the points of difference 
rather than the points of agreement, perhaps 
beeause they are easier to see. We want 
more sympathy and mutual agreement be- 
tween the artists of various countries. Dif- 
ferences of climate and material will always 
provide us with local characteristics; there 
is no need to wilfully accentuate them. The 
time has gone by for different nations to 
pride themselves on their peculiarities and 
little eccentricities, and sneer at the rest of 
the world as “only foreigners.” Facilities 
of communication and travel are rapidly 
bringing all civilized peoples into one general 
coniederation of manners and morals; local 
peculiarities are fast disappearing. The 
points of agreement between the educated 
aud travelled gentlemen of the different 
nat ons of Europe are far greater than the 
points of difference. . These may. involve 
some loss of the picturesque, but. if it tends 
toa general advanee towards a higher level 
we cannot very well regret it. Itis probable 
that if our Architecture had more in common 
with that of foreign countries, it would more 


truly express the tastes and. ideas of the more 
eultivated men among us—because of their 
cosmopolitan education. Hach man for him- 
self, each nation for itself, may be a practical 
motto for practical affairs, but it is no good 
in Art. What we want is a confederacy of 
the artists of every nation and tongue for the 
advancement of Art. Yea nies 


THE discovery of Prome- 
theus The 
interesting intelligence was 
brought to light within the past few days, in 
a paper read before the Royal Geographical 
Society by Mr. Richard Mitchell, who re- 
turned to England a few months ago, after a 
tour through Asiatic Russia. The story 
told by Mr. Mitchell—than whom, we are 
told, no traveller is held te be more reliable 
—is astounding. It was whilst surveying 
the eastern side of Mount Caucasus that the 
traveller saw through his telescope what 
appeared to be a naked figure on a rock near 


Prometheus 


Hiscovered is reported ! 
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noticed that his body was covered with sears, 
but at first I was not sure whether he was 
alive or dead. IT shouted and waved my 
knapsack in the air. The eaptive turned his 
head in my direction, thus enabling me to get 
a full view of his face, which was that of a 
young man, though horribly drawn, emaciated 
and rigid with exposure. His hair hung’ 
down over his shoulders like a mantle, and it 
was weighted with long icicles. | shouted 
again. The captive uttered a faint moan. | 
could see the tears stream down his cheeks, 
freezing as they fell. He seemed to be trying 
to speak, but at that moment my attention 
was distracted to an enormous golden eagle 
larger than any I have ever seen—which 
had appeared in the sky and was wheeling 
slowly over the summit. In a few moments 
the creature swooped down and began tearing 
at the wretched man’s body. The sight 
sickened me so that I had to turn my head 
away, cursing my impotence to interfere. 
When I looked again the bird was already 
soaring high in the air. In the failing light 
I could see that the captive had fainted and 
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the mountain’s summit. Mr. Mitchell com- 
municated his strange teleoscopic discovery 
to the innkeeper when he reached Tzeva, a 
village in the valley ; and, on being pressed, 
his host said the figure must have been that 
of the white captive. From the peasants 
in the district Mr. Mitchell learnt that the 
figure had been there for- many years—in 
fact, they thought it had been there since the 
days of the Creation. Mr. Mitchell deter- 
mined to ascend Mount Caucasus, but his 
appeal to the neighbouring peasants to 
aceompany him only brought out their 
superstitious awe. . Mr. Mitehell went 
alone, eventually reaching a point about 
300ft. below the mountain's summit, near 
where he had first. seen the curious figure. 
Says Mr. Mitchell :-—* The sun was low 
in the West, but I could see clearly what 
was indeed a naked man chained by the 
wrists and ankles to an upstanding rock. I 
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that blood was-flowing from a long wound 
in his side.” A pretty story !—but that 
it is fictitious, or the result’ of an illusion, 
such as trouble men in very high altitudes, 
are theories which are rigorously held to be 
untenable, and the only question is the identi- 
fication of the strange captive on Mount 
Caueasus with Prometheus. We know 
that Prometheus, by order of Jupiter, was 
chained to a rock at the summit of this 
mountain; that his punishment was to last 
for 30,000 years; that on every day during 
this period he was to be preyed upon by 
Jupiter's own bird. But against this it is 
contended that Prometheus was rescued by 
Hercules thirty years. after sentence was 
passed, a theory which in turn is disputed. 
Many writers since the Middle Ages have put 
forward the theory that the gods of Greece 
and Rome are not dead, and now is announced 
the discovery of Prometheus ! He UF 
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ee: Ir. is. generally 

TR A Rasa ee Be admitted, by the 

wise men of this 

age, that growing old has its drawbacks, but 
here are—so the “ Wayfarer” thinks—ecom- 

pensations. ‘Things we pass over carelessly 
in youth” he says, ‘you learn to appreciate 
in some way or another, wholly or in part, 
that were previously ignored as being of no 


importance. In the first reading of 
some great novelist, descriptive passages are 
missed, this or that: overlooked, in the hurry 
to arrive at the winding-up of the tale; there 
is a scampering through the pages in order 
to learn whether the hero and ‘heroine lived 
happy ever afterwards, or if Bloodstained 
Bill was hung for his crimes, or married the 
Indian maiden named Sierwatha. . . . It 
is somewhat the same in-the appreciation of 
fine Architecture. On the first visit to a eathe- 
dral, you stroll round in a casual and superior 
sort of way, and out through the western 
porch, with the idea of having ‘done’ the 
building. A year or two passes, a 
gray hair or so finds its way among your fair 
locks, and then another journey is paid to 
the building. A revelation comes this time 
with surprising foree; beauties hitherto 
hidden show themselves, the march round is 
more leisurely, the eye dwells with something 
of joy upon the long shafts, the pointed arches, 
and the wonderful proportions; the picture 
is seen as beauty for its own sake, certain 
impressions remain enabling you to call up 
the scene at your pleasure. If of a retro- 
spective nature you will wonder why you 
don’t worry about the time of the train’s 
departure as on the first occasion. It is the 
passing of the years, life is seen less fran- 
tically, animate and inanimate things close, 
and at hand are regarded witha more fayour- 
able gaze. In youth you move too quickly to 
appreciate the beauties; your vision is ahead. 
ae Three or four years pass, perhaps, 
before you again travel in that direction, the 
grey hairs have multiplied in number, you 
are also subject to slight attacks of lumbago, 
but the building’ continues to unfold wonders. 
To beauty of proportion, to pleasant curves 
and sturdy masses, is added a new joy—a 
sense of intimacy with the men who wrought 
and placed the stones and carved the foliage ; 
it sets the mind roving back to the times and 
people who raised the structure—from then 
forward it becomes to you a reeord—a frag- 
ment of past life told with symbols on stone, 
metal, and wood. From the ugly devil that 
forms a gargoyle and the saint of ascetic 
mien over the western portals, to the plain 
and fretted-stonework, springs a tale of the 
days gone by—they are links in the chain that 
connects the past with the present, and pre- 
vents you from feeling lonely as you run the 
course, “Architecture,” shouts the “Way- 
farer,” raising his voice rudely, “is not ‘ Art 
for Art’s sake,’ but man’s joyfulness, play- 
fulness, and sadness in. materials, rooted for 
centuries to the soil.” G. Lu. M. 


O1L ParinriNas, water colours, drawings, and 
sculpture, representing a gross weight of sixty 
tons, have been despatched from Australia for 
the coming exhibition of Antipodean Art atthe 
Grafton Galleries. 

THE foundation-stone has been laid_of the 
new hall and club. in connection with St. 
George’s Cathedral (Roman Catholic), South- 
wark. The new structure will be very. sub- 
stantial, with a frontage on Westminster 
Bridge Road. 

Sir Wm. Prigestiey, the member’ for St 
Andrew’s University, has undertaken to defray 
the cost of cleaning and redecorating the 
magnificent ‘ceilig of the library in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Its neglected state was 
mentioned in the House of Commons, but the 
University Court then pleaded that they had 
no funds available, 


GLASS-BLOWING AND WORKING. 


By T. Bouas, F.C.S., FVI.C. 


aes book is intended to give the amateur 

such full instruction in the art of glass- 
blowing as to enable him in the quiet of his 
own room to produce almost any small object 
he may desire to make, and contains the sub- 
stance of demonstration lectures given by the 
author under the auspices of the Middlesex 
County Council. It is a model of what sucha 
manual should be—clearly expressed, with 
every doubtful or difficult point elucidated by 
explanatory diagrams, and with the examples 
gradated in difficulty, so that the amateur 
who cannot successfully pursue the art by its 
direction and assistance must be either very 
dull or exceptionally clumsy. Not only are 
the various processes of manipulating the 
glass described, but directions are given, by 
following which the worker may make’ tools 
and appliances for himself which the ex- 
perience of the author has gradually developed 
from the requirements of the processes, 
and which are, therefore, better than the 
ordinary trade appliances produced for sale. 
The practical notes commence with a chapter 
on the blow-pipe, in which various criteria 
are enumerated, whereby that; condition of the 
flame which produces the best results may be 
recognised, and two or three convenient forms 
of jets are described. Next come some para- 
graphs on the subject of oil lamps of quaint 
shapes, designed to allow of turning the pieces 
of glass which are being operated upon easily, 
and then the important matter of the bellows 
is fully treated. After describing various use- 
ful minor tools and appliances (most of which 
may be made by the worker himself, if he has 
any talent for metal work), Mr. Bolas attacks 
the subject of the material, giving the com- 
position of various kinds of white glass, 
ranging from the hardest silica and Bohemian 
glass to that which is softest and most 
easily fusible, used for glass-painting and 
erfamelling.. This chapter also contains a 
description of the forms in which the 
material may most easily be procured, with 
various cautions for the protection of the 
unwary purchaser. Then follow instructions 
for working the glass, commencing with the 
simple cutting of tubes, and proceeding through 
various more difficult processes (the articles 
described being principally for laboratory use) 
until the learner is conducted to the produc- 
tion of such difficult work as glass syringes 
without packing, and internal air traps, and 
other sealings. Modelling on the bulb and the 
production of spiral and other lines and threads 
enclosed within the glass are thoroughly ex- 
plained, and a little further on modes of colour- 
ing glass and of producing “aventurine” are 
the subject of a chapter, so that the amateur if 
he have taste and perseverance may produce 
ona small scale glass vases resembling the pro- 
ductions of Murano. There is a chapter upon 
the making of scales of degrees and engraving 
them, in which several modes of performing 
the work are described, and another on the 
phenomena of devitrification and the changes 
which age produces in the material of both 
white and coloured glass, and the book ends 
with a short chapter on the manufacture of 
glass in small quantities, and with a list of 
books, easily accessible, from which the 
amateur may gain further information. The 
manual is written by” a man who evidently 
knows. his subject through and through, and 
whose object has been to place his knowledge 
at the disposal of his fellows; and, although 
everyone may not be able to quite agree with 
the author’s enthusiastic expressions in his 
first chapter on the great educational value of 
the practice of the craft, there can be little 
doubt that success in the working of glass by 
the amateur must be accompanied by the 
acquirement of rapid perception, delicacy of 


touch, and the power of deciding quickly which 


course among several is best to follow. 
8S. S. G. 
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THE WHEEL CROSSES OF 
CORNWALL. 


By F. A. GInever. 


ig) a lecture on “The Wheel Crosses of 

Cornwall,” Mr. F. A. Ginever pointed out 
that the wheel-headed cross was divisible into 
three parts—the base, the column, and the 
capital. Very commonly the base was omitted, 
and sometimes the shaft nearly or entirely 
disappeared. The essential feature was the 
circular head at the top. This was composed 
of two elements which we may see isolated in 
the Madron men-an-tol monuments, the double 
post and a circle, ‘These double posts or equal 
slabs could be combined into four symmetrical 
figures :—(1) The Tau or T cross, or crux com- 
missa, like a capital T, which is also seen in its 
inverted form; (2) the crux immissa has two 
forms—a Greek cross of equal arms, and (3) a 
Latin cross of unequal arms; (4) the erux 
decussata, or St. Andrew’s cross, having the 
arms of equal length, but not at right angles 
to each other. All these were compounded 
with the circle. Obviously, if they were to 
fit the circle, they would be the Greek cross 
and the St. Andrew’s; the other forms when 
connected with the circle were either placed 
above or below. The distinction of the disc 
from the column was emphasised when the 
column was furnished with lateral projections 
at the neck as at Gwithian, 

Tue Ippa or THE Heap 
as representing a poised wheel or disc was 
illustrated by the brass resting on a column 
found in the catacombs, and in a tablet of the 
fourth century found in the Church of St. 
Demetrius Salonica, where the sacred wheel 
was alone in a frame without any column. 
Strangely the neck projections observed in the 
Perranporth cross, which seemed originally 
intended to support the crossed disc, were con- 
fined to Cornwall. They might be intended to 
represent an Abacus, as they appeared to doin 
the two crosses of Basil and Michaelstow,. or 
the pillar might be taken to represent the 
T cross, the lateral projections being a rudi- 
ment of the cross piece, and the disc represent 
the circle or oval which surmounts Egyptian 
crosses. The figure sculpture of wheel crosses 
or Cornish crosses generally was both rare and 
rude. Unlike certain crosses which contain 
whole stories in stone, Cornish crosses had but 
one figure—that of Christ, and that generally 
of the most primitive execution possible. Of 
course, the intractable material of which the 
crosses were made had to be taken into con- 
sideration when criticising the sculpture. The 
work was in shallow relief, rarely exceeding a 
projection of 1din. The ornamentation was of 
great interest, both as showing the state of Art 
and as furnishing a clue to the ages to which 
they belong. 
THE Corns oF CONSTANTINE 


opened up the main question as to how the 
cross was first introduced. On one side was a 
monogram. It contained two letters, one the 
shape of a capital P, and the other the shape 
of a capital X. These two letters were called 
by many Christians, who did not know their 
real signification, the pax. The two letters 
looking’ respectively like X ana P are, in 
reality, two Greek letters, Chand R. The 
fluctuations between the monogram and the 
ordinary Greek cross were well exhibited in 
Cornish crosses. The monogram was intro- 
duced in its integrity into Britain as shown 
in the church at Phillack. .Only ten of these 
monogram Crosses have been found in the 
country, and of these Cornwall possesses five. 
There are three crosses, each with a halo 
around the head, and clothed with a sleeve 
tunic, at St. Buryan, St. Paul, and Sancréed. 
The Phillack Churchyard eross is likewise 
clothed in a tunic. There are altogether four- 
teen of these clothed figures. Pendarvis 
cross is an interesting boy cross, the figure 
with his straddling legs being absurdly. vigor- 
ous and lively. The Institute cross is another 
boy figure somewhat similar. The Trevu cross 
isa boy figure with short arms and the shortest 


of legs. It is different from the other two 
‘rosses in being incised, not in relief, 
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PICTURESQUE CITIES 


AND 


Monasteries of the North of Spain. 
I, BARCELONA. 
By F, Haminron Jackson. 


(Continued from page 120.) 


HE most important church, after the 
T cathedral, is dedicated to Our Lady of the 
Sea—S. Maria del Mar—in which the body 
of S. Eulalia rested from 878 till 1339. The 
present building was erected between the 
years 1329 and 1383,as inscriptions near one of 
the doors record. It is one of the few churches 
built entirely by the working classes, the 
porters even contributing to the fund, in 
memory of which fact there are to be seen on 
the door of the principal facade among the 
pierced metal quatrefoils with which it is 
covered, two small figures carrying stone or 
wood. The name of the architect is as usual 
unknown. In 1379 a fire consumed the vestry, 
altar, choir, and a portion of the roof, but by 
the aid of Pedro IV. it was repaired and com- 
pleted in 1383. The rose window of the west 
front is fine; it was almost destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1428, but was repaired. The 
interior is divided into three naves by lofty and 
elegant shafted piers bearing lancet arches; the 
choir is behind the presbytery, a very unusual 
arrangement in Spanish churches, and a gilded 
royal pew is placed opposite the great organ. 
The altar mayor has a poor retablo carved 
by a sculptor who was accustomed to orna- 
menting the poops of galleys. The windows 
are filled with very fine glass, as is common in 
Barcelona, and being rather lighter than 
usual, interior details are tolerably well seen. 
The church has four doors, one of which opens 
into the Plaza de Born, now used as a market, 
where many curious products of sea and land 
may be seen; which, in ancient days, was the 
_ place for tournaments. 

The Calle de Moncada runs up from the 
corner of this Plaza, and contains several fine 
houses of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. S. Maria del Pino is also a good 
specimen of Gothic, with fine stained windows. 
It was built in 1380, and consists of a noble 
single nave of seven bays, the side chapels 
being placed between the piers of the flying 
buttresses which support the vaulting. It 
has a fine portal and belfry tower. Its name 
is derived from a tradition, according to which 
an image of the Virgin was found in the trunk 
of a pine tree, and a pine tree, blessed on 
Palm Sunday, is every year placed on the 
highest point of the belfry still in remem- 
brance of the tradition. On the altars of the 
chapels of San Pancracio and San Clemente 
Jews had aright to. take oath on the decalogue 
in any suit with a Christian. 

In SS. Justo y Pastor is a chapel (that 
of S. Felio) at the altar of which the Jews 
had the same privilege. This church also 
consists of a single nave, and was built in 
1345, that which it replaced having been the 
earliest Christian church in Barcelona. The 
nave is 43ft. Gin. in the clear, and 130ft. long, 
with apsidal end of five sides, and produces an 
imposing effect. Here, too, is good stained 
glass, as in nearly all the Barcelonese 
churches, making the interior rather dark 
until the eye becomes accustomed to the 
difference between the extreme brightness of 
the light outside and the comparative gloom, 
but it is never possible to see details of paint- 
ings sufficiently to examine them critically, 
the general effect being of a mysterious rich- 
ness through which the various decorative 
details half appear, filling the eye while they 
are difficult to disentangle one from the other. 
This mysterious richness reaches its acme in 
the cathedral, which is most impressive through 
it, although I do not mean to suggest that the 
design and proportion are not as great factors 
in producing that impressiveness. 

The cloister of 8. Ana is pretty, filled with 
plants and bushes, and with a well in the 
centre, of which a pleasant glimpse may be had 
through the entrance doorway, The church 


has been so much modernised as to have lost 
interest; it was built in imitation of that of 
by the patriarch of 


the Holy Sepulchre 
Jerusalem. In the church of 8. Miguel is a 
blue and white mosaic pavement said to have 
belonged to a temple of Neptune. The font 
appears to be part of an antique candelabrum. 
This church was altered in 1002. The principal 
dvorway is a curious mixture of. Romanesque 
and Saracenie styles. Thechurch of El Belem 
on the Rambla is covered with rich marbles 
inside with the worst effect; it contains the 
sword of Ignatius. Loyola which he offered to 
the Virgin on the altar at Montserrat; and 
there is also a crucifix in this building which 
attracts a great deal of devotion and is ablaze 
with candles. 

Two very interesting churches have been 
referred to as extra-mural, 8. Pablo. del 
Campo, and 8. Pedro de las Puellas. The first 
is a Romanesque structure built in 913 by 
Wilfred the 2nd, though restored in 1117 by 
one Guiterdo and his wife. It is cruciform, 
with three parallel apses, and an octagonal 
vault on pendentives over the crossing, nave 
and transepts being covered with a wagon 
vault. The west front is purely Byzantine, 
except for the circular window. The cloister 
is very quaint, the arches being quite Arabian, 
while the coupled columns and their capitals 


DOORWAY 


are Romanesque; on two sides of the cloister 
these Arabian-looking arches have three foils, 
and on the other two, five, with great but- 
tresses in the centre. The other church was 
so called, because it was destined for a nunnery, 
It was built about 980 by Count Sunario, after 
the earlier church (erected by Louis le Debon- 
naire), was destroyed by Al Mansour. At that 
time it is said that the nuns disfigured them- 
selves" by cutting off their noses, to avoid the 
shame of being taken to the Balearic harems. 
The sculpture of the capitals is quite Hastern 
in character, but very little of the ancient 
church is left unaltered. 

In Barcelona the public scribe still plies his 
trade, adding to it that of registry office 
keeper for servants and boarding houses, and 
accountant. His offices may be seen on the 
Rambla. This thoroughfare was once a 
stream, “la Riera den Malla,’ which bounded 
the city on the west side, running just outside 
the wall. “Rambla” (from the Arabic 
“Raml,” a sandy heap) means a river bed, 
which in Spain, being often dry in summer, is 
used as a road. Beneath this street runs a 
great sewer large enough for a man on horse- 
back to ride in, which is said to be Roman, but 
is more likely to date from the time when the 
river was covered over, so as to provide for 
the escape of storm waters. Just at the com- 
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mencement of the Rambla are the Atarazanas, 
or arsenal, which were constructed in 1243 by 
James the Conqueror. They are now used, in 
a very much altered form, as barracks for 
infantry and cavalry. They originally ex- 
tended along the whole sea front as far as the 
Plaza del Palacio, and could contain, securely 
sheltered, twenty-five large galleys at a time. 
It is interesting to note that this word ¢which 
means dockyard in Arabic) is the root of the 
word arsenal, through the Catalan “ Dressana” 
and Spanish “Darsena.” Above them rises 
the hill on which is placed the Castle of 
Monjuich, a name which may be derived 
either from the Roman Mons Jovis, or the 
medieval Mons. Judaicus, the Jews having 
had their cemetery between it and the city. 
Outside the cathedral, in the Plaza Nueva, 
are the only remains of the old walls now to be 
seen, a gate flanked by two round towers, 
which still remain. 

The Lonja, or Exchange, in the Plaza del 
Palacio down by the sea, contains a fine 
Gothic hall of 1383, but nothing else has 
escaped the hand of the “ beautifier,”’ who 
began his work in 1770. He was a French 
architect, and his work was not approved by 
the municipality, so it no longer exists, but he 
was powerful for destruction! The present 


building was erected by a man named Juan 
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Soler, and contains, besides 
the Exchange, an Art school 
and picture gallery—mostly 
filled with the works of 
Catalan artists, among which 
is a brilliant Fortuny, repre- 
senting the battle of Tetuan. 
Most of the public buildings 
have been subjected to the 
same ordeal, the Casa de la 


Diputacion at the hands of 


Pedro Blay in 1609. The 
Casa Consistorial, too, has a 
Doric facade, though it still 
retains a portion of the 
original Gothic in the Calle 
Ciudad, near to SS. Justo y 
Pastor. This consists of a 
roundheaded doorway with 
very long voussoirs, sur- 
rounded by an ogee croc- 
keted hooc-mould, which 
bears upon its summit a 
figure of S. Michael under 
a canopy with large wings 
of bronze. The wall is 
pierced by several windows 
with coupled lights and 
foiled heads, and terminates 
in a pierced parapet sup- 
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ported by trefoiled arcading. The mould- 
| ing surrounding the door turns in a curious 
manner at right angles—following the angle 
of the wall—before terminating. This part 
of the building dates from 1373. The patio 
also is fine. The Casade la Diputacion 01 the 
other side of the, Plaza contains a courtyard 
dating from the end.of the fourteenth century 
a very elegant Gothic work; and also a 
facade in the Calle del Obispo in the same 
style with a pierced parapet of beautiful 
design, below. which gargoyles protrude. 
On the other side of the building are some 
ajimez windows, the slender shafts of which 
look very pretty and delicate. In the court- 
yard is a staircase to the state rooms, 
which is much admired. Within may be seen 
some rich artesonado ceilings, and good but 
worn tapestries; also a series of portraits of 
Kings of Spain, commencing with Ataulfo, 
| which are earlier than the sixteenth century. 
| The Jews’ quarter was just here; it extended 
| from the Plaza de la Constitucion to the Calle 
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del Call. In 1391 it was sacked and destroyed 
| by the mob under the instigation of San 
|. Vicente Ferrer. The streets around the quays 

have picturesque arcading on the ground 
| floors, made use of by the shopkeepers for the 
| display of their wares, and useful also for pro- 
| tection from the fierce rays of the sun. In 
the Calle de la Merced is a very beautiful 
| doorway to the church of 8, Miguel, with a 
| group in the tympanum showing the victory 
| over the dragon, and with statuettes of angels 
| in niches at the sides. This resembles that of 
S. Jaime in the Calle Don Alfonso Trece, 
figured by Street, but appears to me more 
beautiful. 

In the hospital of Santa Cruz is a baleony 
| and stair a good deal like that in the Casa de 
23 | la Diputacion; also some good ironwork, and 

| one of the finest knockers in Barcelona, 

There are still some of the abortions of the 
exhibition left in the Park grounds. A 
fountain, consisting of the figure of a lady in 
modern costume standing on a pedestal and 
holding aloft a parasol, from the ends of the 
ribs of which the water streams! And an 
erection, supposed to represent Montserrat, 
made of concrete, and in the style of the worst 
tea-garden ornamentation. Also several less 
objectionable fountains, based apparently on 
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Savres or Dresden china, But the city is 
charming in many ways to those who pay but 
a short visit, though the habits of the people 
apparently make no allowance for the necessity 
of sleep, the streets being full until 2 a.m., and 
market traffic commencing before 4 a.m. 

I will conclude withtwo historical facts, show- 
ing the character and reputation of Barcelona 
andits people. When Columbus was received 
here by Ferdinand and Isabella after hisreturn 
from America the first time, the jealousy of 
the maritime supremacy of Castile was so 
great that no record of the fact was made in 
the archives either of the city or of the 
kingdom of Aragon! Nor does the “ Dietaria” 
of 1492 say anything about it. 

Kings on entering Barcelona for the first 
time were obliged to take oath to defend and 
never to transgress the popular laws (fueros) 
of the city. The councils (Jura) used to take 
place in different parts of it, and before the 
high altar of the cathedral. When Charles V. 
visited it in 1519 he wished to be received not 
as King of Spain, but as one of the former 
Counts. “ For,’ he said, “I would rather be 
Count of Barcelona than King of the Romans.” 


A new porch has been erected on the south 
side of St. Martin’s Church, Leicester. The 
porch was designed by the late Mr. J. L. 


Pearson, and around it are statues of John” 


Wycliffe, Archbishop Magee, St. Guthlac, and 
others. 

A new residential hotel is to be built in 
Leicester Square at a cost of £40,000; another 
to be called the Tudor, on the sites of 79, 81, 
83, 85, 87, and 89, Oxford Street, and 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5, Dean Street, at a cost of £25,000 ; 
the Carlton Hotel, on a portion of the site of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, whilst the Marlborough 
Hotel, at the corner of Bury and Ryder Streets 
is to be enlarged. 
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‘THE NEW GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 


HOW THEY ARE TO BE BUILT. 


FP\HE new public buildings, for which Parlia- 

ment has been asked to vote £2,550,000, 
may be divided into three distinct groups :— 
(1) The new Government offices in Parliament 
Street; (2) The completion of the Science and 
Art Museum at South Kensington, and (3) 
The new Post Office Savings Bank. As soon 
as the money is available, work will be com- 
menced on all the buildings. All the plans 
and designs are in an advanced state of pre- 
paration, and before next Christmas the work 
of building will probably have been begun. 
An entirely new method is to be followed with 
regard to the new Government buildings in 
Parliament Street. As Mr. Akers-Douglas 
announced, the Government does not intend 
to invite architects to compete for the designs 
of the new buildings. It has been decided to 
allow the officials of the Board of Works to 
design the interior of the new offices. ‘The 
Board of Works, it is believed, regards the 
internal construction of the General Post Office 
North and the new Post Office, at Liverpool, 
as pretty nearly perfect as rezards convenience, 
and will probably follow them somewhat closely 
when 

Drsianine THE New INTERIORS. 


When this has been done, and only then, the 
Government will appoint an architect, who 
will be asked to design the shell of the build- 
ings. Itis proposed that the new buildings 
shall be made to harmonise with the offices 
which already stand in Parliament Street, and 
build them of Portland stone like that which 
was used in the Houses of Parliament. It will 
be seen that the Government do not intend to 
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allow the architect whom they may select a 
very free hand. The whole,of the work will 
in reality be under the control and direction 
of the Board of Works. The money for the 
purchase of the sites of the new offices was 
voted in 1895 and 1897. The acquiring of the 
land, however, has been somewhat delayed, 
owing to the numerous arbitrations which have 
been necessary in order to decide upon a fair 
sum. ‘The demolition of the houses in Parlia- 
ment Street has not been accomplished as 
quickly as had been hoped. Curiously enough, 
Parliament itself is to a large extent to blame 


| for this delay. Ever since it reassembled the 


| to the early morning hours. 


police have not allowed carts to approach the 
buildings after noon. This regulation has 
practically confined 

Tae Work oF DEMOLITION 
The building's 
which will be constructed under the sole con- 


| trol of the Board of Works are the War Office, 


KETSMOE seg BNO) . 


the Board of Trade, the Education Depart- 
ment, and the extension of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The completion of the Ad- 
miralty building has already been designed 
and contracted for, and will be proceeded with 
at once. The present proposal for the con- 
struction of the Science and Art buildings at 
Seuth Kensington differs considerably from 
the scheme of 1891. The new buildings will 
be constructed on the designs of Mr. A. Webb, 
which were approved for the scheme of 1891, 
but will have to be considerably modified in 
order to meet the present proposals. Instead 
of two buildings east and west of Exhibition 
Road, the Government now intend to provide 
all the necessary extra accommodation in one 
building to the east of that road. The addi- 
tional room will be obtained by removing the 
temporary buildings which are at present 
situated in the grounds of the Museum. By 
this means it is hoped to find ample room for the 
requirements of both-Science and Arts Depart- 
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ments for some time to come. Should the new 
building prove inadequate, the utilisation of 
the Imperial Institute for the science section 
is a proposal which will probably be seriously 
considered. If that building had been avail- 
able at the present moment, it would have 
obviated the necessity of erecting so large an 
extension in Cromwell Road as is at present 
proposed. Those, however, who have the 
control of the Institute are still hoping against 
hope that something may happen which will 
make it popular. By the proposed removal of 
the Post Office Savings Bank, that institution 
will probably be able to effect the saving of a 
large sum of money. The Bank will sell their 
present valuable building to the Post Office, 
and, as it is to obtain a grant of £300,000 
towards its new home in West Kensington, 
there ,will probably be a round sum to be 
placed to the credit of the Bank. The follow- 


ACETYLENE GAS.* 


By C. T. MarsHatt. 


A CEAXLENS gas, although as a practical 

illuminant a thing of to-day, possesses a 
history, and a not uninteresting one. Its 
discovery has by many been ascribed to Sir 
Humphréy Davy, and, although this is not the 
case, he cannot be said to be entirely discon- 
nected with it, as it was in following up one 
of his great relative’s discoveries—the pro- 
duction of the mental potassium—that Edmund 
Davy, in the year 1836, while experimenting 
with a process for the production of this metal, 
found a black residue in the retort, which, like 
potassium, decomposed water, but instead of 
the gas given off being pure hydrogen, it was 
found to be a compound of that gas with 
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henceforth stood known to the world as: 


Acetylene. On October 17th, 1892, Macquenne 
announced to the Academy of Sciences that he 
had made barium carbide by heating barium 


carbonate, magnesium powder, and charcoal . 


in an iron bottle, and that on treatment with 
water or other hydroxylated compound, it 
yielded Acetylene gas, and on January 19th, 
1893, Mr. Travers announced to the Chemical 
Society that he had also made carbide of 
calcium by heating a mixture of sodium, 
calcium chloride, and powdered gas carbon— 
the resulting mixture giving 16 degrees of 
calcium carbide. The discovery of a method 
of making carbide of calcium cheaply, and in 
larger quantities, was, as previously stated, 
the result of an accident. Mr. Thomas Leopold 
Willson, a Canadian chemist, had devised a 
process for the production of aluminium by the 
use of an electric furnace, but found himself 
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COTTAGES AT SCARBOROUGH. 


ing table shows the sums which are to be 
expended on the new public buildings: 
PARLIAMENT STREET— 


War Office ... ..» £475,000 
Board of Trade pe hay 
Education Department... 
Local Government Board £600,000 
(extension) aise snet cone 
Admiralty (additional exten- 
PIONS 5. cua wait oe shaken. eo martseed 0000 
SoutH KENsINGTON— 
Science and Art .. £800,000 
West KENsINGTON— 
Post Office Savings Bank ..._ ... £300,000 
Total... ... £2,450,000 


In addition to these 
£100,000 is required to complete the purchase 
of the Parliament Street site, bringing up-the 
total paid for-that site to £245,000. For the 
purchase of Carrington House, the site of the 
new War Office, £500,000 was voted in 1897. 


Mr. Joun Warp, assistant borough sur- 
veyor of Sheffield, has been appointed borough 
surveyor for Derby. 


sums for buildings, | 


carbon, two volumes of hydrogen combining 
with two volumes of carbon to form a hydro- 
carbon, differing in composition from any 
hydro-carbon then known, which we now know 
as Acetylene. ‘ In 1862 Wohler made carbide 
of calcium by fusing an alloy of zinc and 
calcium with carbon, and ascertained that it 
decomposed in contact with water, forming 
calcic hydrate and Acetylene. In the same 
year, the great French chemist, Berthello made 


A Serrizs or INTERESTING ExPpERIMENTS 


upon this gas. He found that,:as the electric 
are passed between carbon electrodes in an 


| atmosphere of hydrogen, direct combination 


took place between these elements, and Acety- 
lene was thus synthetically produced. ~ He 
also found that when the vapours or gases of 
more complex hydro-carbons came to be passed 
through heated tubes this same gas made its 
appearance in small quantities. In addition 
to carrying out these experiments, he took 
upon himself the responsibility of giving it a 
name, and the newest of the hydro-carbons 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Northern 
Architectural Association. 
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debarred from carrying out work on aluminium 
owing to certain patent rights. Whilst 
attempting to utilise his electric furnace for 
obtaining the metal calcium by reducing lime 
with finely-powdered charcoal, he found that 
at the 


TEMPERATURE OF THE EvEctTRIc Arc 


an interaction took place, which resulted in 
the evolution of carbon monoxide, and left 
behind a fused mass which solidified to an 
extremely hard semi-crystalline body. The 
experiment was a failure. Anything but 
pleased with the result of his experiment, Mr. 
Willson threw the mass into the stream, which 
drove the turbine. The substance thus thrown 
so lightly aside did not behave with the 
modesty of unconscious merit; on the con- 
trary, it made itself both seen and felt in the 
most. unmistakable manner, by causing a 
violent effervescence in the water, and giving 
off an odour that demanded the undivided 
attention of all those who came within reason- 
able distance of it. This remarkable action 
was not without its result. Some more of the 
substance was at once made, and examined 
chemically, when it was found to be what is 


reaction takes place. 


almost identical with those of the sun. 


dangerous quantity of the gas. 


' pared with coal gas. 
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known as carbide of calcium, and upon being 
brought into contact with water it gave off 
large volumes of Acetylene gas. In describing 
Mr. Willson’s discovery of the formation of 
carbide of calcium in the electric furnace, I 
must not overlook the claims of M. Moissau. 
As to which of these two gentlemen was the 
first to notice the accidental 


FORMATION OF THE CARBIDE 


in his electric furnace, I am, for obvious 
reasons, not prepared to make any rash asser- 
tions ; we can merely take the assertions of 
the rival claimants, and according to them each 
discoverer was an undoubtedly good first. 
But, when it comes to the announcement of 


these discoveries, we are on firmer ground, and - 
_ these seem to leave no reasonable doubt as to 


the validity of Mr. Willson’s claim. Carbide 
of calcium is a hard, greyish substance, con- 


_ taining forty parts by weight of calcium, com- 


bined with twenty-four parts by weight of 
carbon. It has a specific gravity of 2.26, and 
the theoretical yield of 1lb. when saturated 
with water is 5889 cubic feet of gas. In prac- 
tice the average yield of good commercial 
carbide is about five cubic feet per pound. 
The evolution of Acetylene gas upon water 


_ being brought into contact with carbide of 


calcium is due to the chemical affinities of 
hydrogen and carbon and of oxygen and cal- 
cium. Immediately upon contact a double 
The oxygen of the water 
combines with the calcium of the calcic carbide 
to form lime, while the hydrogen of the water 
combines with the carbon of the calcic carbide 
to form Acetylene. Acetylene is a gaseous 
compound, composed of twenty-four parts by 
weight of carbon with two parts by weight of 
hydrogen, having a specific gravity, as com- 
pared with air of 0°91. When burnt it gives a 
flame of intense brilliance, the rays being 
It is 
far superior as an illuminant to any other 


known gas, five cubic feet of it giving an illu-’ 


mination of 240 candle-power, as compared with 
16 candle-power given by the same quantity of 
coal gas. It has an intensely penetrating 
odour, which somewhat resembles garlic, its 


strong smell being a very great safeguard in 
its use, as the smallest leakage would be at 


once detected. Indeed, so pungent is this 
odour that it would be practically impossible 
to go into a room which contained any 
Although 
Acetylene has of itself so recently become a 
practical illuminant, it has long been recog- 
nised as F 


Tue Source or Luminosity 


in all hydro-carbon flames. We have recently 
had many alarmist statements as to the safety 


or otherwise of Acetylene gas, and I now pro- 


pose to deal with it from the point of view of 
its explosibility, poisonous nature, heat of the 
flame, and products of combustion, as com- 
It is explosive over a 
slightly wider range than coal gas. Mixtures 
of air and Acetylene commence to be explosive 
when containing about 5 per cent. of Acetylene, 


_ while the proportion of coal gas in a mixture 
_ of air and coal gas required to make an explo- 


sion.is about 8 per cent. These figures appear 


to favour coal gas in the proportion of eight to . 


five, but further inquiry nullifies this advan- 
tage. In an escape caused by a tap being left 


on, the average coal gas burner will pass at 


least 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, during 
which time an Acetylene burner would only 
pass 4ft. gas, while if the escape were caused 
by- a hole in the pipe, the amount of gas 
escaping would depend upon the specific 
gravity of the gas; the specific gravity of 
coal gas is -4, that of Acetylene is ‘9, thus the 
proportionate amount of gas escaping under 
similar conditions would be two (2) volumes of 
Acetylene to 3 of coal gas. It will thus be 


seen that while, if the escape is caused by a 


trap being left on, the comparison is over- 
whelmingly 


In Favour or ACETYLENE, 


if it is caused by a hole in the pipe the two are 
practically equal. This is without taking into 
consideration the odour of Acetylene, which, as 


previously mentioned, makes no mistake about 
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giving warning of any escape. An Acetylene 
gas flame only gives off one-fifth of the heat 
given off by a coal gas flame. For the genera- 
tion of Acetylene gas all that is requisite is to 
bring carbide of calcium into contact with 
water. This must obviously be done in one of 
two methods, either the carbide may be 
dropped into water, or water may be allowed 
to flow into the carbide. Both methods have 
their advantages and disadvantages. Taking 
the first principle, that of dropping the carbide 
into water, from a chemical point of view, it is 
undoubtedly the best, but from a mechanical 
point of view it has serious limitations; by 
dropping the carbide of calcium in small pieces 
into a comparatively large volume of water, 
there is practically no rise in the temperature, 
the decomposition is perfect, and having to 
bubble through the water the gas is condensed, 
washed, and freed from impurities. Its main 
disadvantage from a mechanical point of view 
is the practical impossibility of making, at a 
moderate cost, a small automatic generator 
that will work in a satisfactory manner. The 
difficulties are of a purely technical nature, 
and I do not propose to go into them here. 
Mr. Dargue considers that very large apparatus 
should be made on this principle, and that they 
should not be automatic inaction. The second 
principle, that of allowing the water to flow to 
the carbide, is, for a very obvious reason, that 
most generally adopted, the reason being its 
adaptability to 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF GENERATORS 


of a moderate size, designed to work automat- 
ically by allowing the water to flow by gravity 
to the vessel containing the carbide of calcium, 
and the cutting off of the supply of the same, 
either by the action of a valve closed by the 
rising of the gasholder, when, a certain 
amount of gas having been made, causes it to 
rise above a certain point, or by the back 
pressure of the gas when a certain amount of 
gas has been made. As a result of the 
automatic operation of these generators, a 
large storage capacity is not required in 
connection with them; they can therefore be 
made of a comparatively small.size, and at a 
moderate cost. It is for this reason practically 
certain that most generators will be made on 
this principle, and it is necessary that we 
should give our very careful attention to any 
faults that there may be in this principle, and 
to the methods in which these faults may be 
overcome. The conditions given rise to by 
this method of generator, which necessitate 
special precautions being taken to overcome 
them (and this is especially the case in those 
machines where the water is sprayed on to the 
carbide), are that the heat developed during 
the reaction is sufficient to polvinerise some of 
the Acetylene into liquid products of a tar-like 
nature, and that by decomposing all the 
impurities present in the carbide, the gas is 
rendered extremely impure. These impurities, 


if not dealt with, are likely to find their way 


into the pipes, and to cause stoppages in the 
same. The conditions can be overcome by (1) 
enclosing the carbide container in a water 
jacket, (2) by passing the gas through water 
or some other purifying agent. As I have 
previously stated, there are two principles on 
which generators working on this principle 
can be designed. They may be made on what 


I call the “gasholder principle,” having the 


‘supply of water regulated by a valve opened 


and closed by the falling and rising of the 
gasholder, or upon what I call the “back 
pressure of the gas principle,” in which there 
is no cut off between the water and the carbide 
container, the water being driven back by the 
pressure of the gas after a certain amount has 
been made. 


KEYSTONES. 


THE foundation-stone of the Missions to 
Seamen Church, in Poplar, has been laid, 

THE amount of the contract for construct- 
ing a railway from Llanishen to Castell Coch, 
undertaken by Messrs. Monk and Newell, of 
Liverpool, is £61,345, 

No lover of Art will hear without sorrow of 
the untimely death of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 
He was, always excepting Mr. Whistler, the 
most original artist of his time. 

Tue Birmingham City Council has adopted 
a report from the Public Works Committee 
for the purchase of land on the left side of 
Cherry Street, to widen that thoroughfare by 
6ft. 6in., at a total cost of £12,300. 

A Loca GoverNMENT Boarp inquiry has 
been held at Leicester, with respect to the 
application of the Town Council for sanction 
to borrow £19,700 for the purchase of property 
required for street improvements. 

THIRTEEN sets of plans for the proposed 
new Board School for the Intack district 
of Blackburn have been sent in by local 
architects to the Blackburn School Board, 
and the drawings are now in the hands of the 
ASSESSOIS. 

A Locan GoveRNMENT Boarp inquiry has 
been held at Kingstown, Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the application of the Township Com- 
missioners for a loan of £6600 for the purpose 
of erecting municipal buildings, £1000 for 
sewers, and £2000 for concreting footpaths and 
providing kerbing. : 

Tue tomb of the late Duke of Clarence in 
the Albert Chapel at Windsor Castle is now 
being completed. A recumbent statue of the 
deceased Prince is to be placed upon the lid of 
the beautiful Mexican onyx sarcophagus con- 
taining the coffin, and the Royal burial-place 
will be surrounded by handsome bronze 
railings. 

Ar the Halifax Town Hall a Board of Trade 
inquiry has been held respecting an applica- 
tion by the Corporation to borrow an additional 
sum of £20,000 for tramways purposes— 
namely 10,200 yards of land, at 8s. 6d. per 
yard, for a car depét at Highroad Well; the 
erection of sheds, £3250; fourteen cars, at 
£190 each ; and fourteen trucks, £6300. 

THe Wesleyan General Chapel Committee 
have just sanctioned proposals for the erection 
of thirteen new chapels in various parts of the 
country, at an estimated expenditure of 
£38,980. This brings up the total to twenty- 
six within the past two months. One of the 
proposed new chapels is at Brentford circuit, 
Twickenham being the site selected. Another 
new chapel, estimated to cost £9153, is to be 
built at Weston-super-Mare. It will seat 1000 
persons. Asum of £5364 is to be expended on 
alterations. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErringHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
March 30th, 1828. 


“T know what it isto live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marole church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”’—Joun 
Ruskin, 


In connection with the new building pro- 
gramme of the Government, it is stated that 
the services of Sir John Taylor, the chief 
surveyor of the Office of Works, who in the 
ordinary course would retire very soon under 
the age regulations, will be retained for some 
years. It is understood that Sir John will 
officially be superannuated, but he will con- 
tinue to act as expert adviser to the First 
Commissioner, and in the capacity will receive 
a salary which, added to the amount of his 
pension, will equal his present emoluments. 


THE extension of the Record Office, by which 
the front portion of the imposing structure in 
Chancery Lane is connected with the huge 
block in the rear, and the site of the old Rolls 
House and Chapel completely covered, is now 
nearly finished. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Foster, of Rugby, under the 
supervision of Mr. Dyer, of her Majesty’s 
Office of Works. With a slight exception, it 
is in complete harmony, architecturally, with 
the rest of the structure, the only difference 
being that three large windows on the south 
side mark the large apartments in which as 
many of the features of the old Rolls Chapel 
as possible are to be preserved. This will 
form a museum to which the public will be 
admitted without the restrictions that have 
naturally to be observed in other parts of the 
building. 


TE scheme for the provision of a new Art’ 


Gallery for Bradford, to replace the present 
inadequate arrangements at the Free Library 
in Darley Street, has been before the Bradford 
Free Library Committee. The proposal is for 
that Committee to join the Markets and Fairs 
Committee in the new extensions of the 
markets in Rawson Square, the ground floor 
premises to be devoted to markets purposes, 
and the upper to the Art Gallery. By this 
means the Library Committee would avoid 
exorbitant outlay on site, and by apportion- 
ment of cost it is thought the scheme may be 
brought within the narrow limits of that Com- 
mittee’s spending powers. 


In a letter to the Times, on the subject of 
the restoration of the old parish church of 
Bow, which is practically in ruins and has 
been closed for some months, the Bishop of 
Stepney says :—“It is possible that some may 
have been deterred from contributing by the 
fear that in ‘the restoration of the church 
some injury might be done to its beauty. It 
will be a satisfaction to these to know that 
representatives of the National Trust, the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings, and the Committee for the Survey of 
Greater London have accepted my invitation 
to serve upon the Restoration Committee, and 
that the plan of repair is approved by the 
whole committee. To carry out these plans, 
a sum of £3700 will be required, towards 
which we have at present £900 in cash or in 


promises. It will be observed that, by restrict- 
ing ourselves to repair and abandoning the 
idea of enlargement, we have saved a con- 
siderable portion of the £5000 mentioned in 
our original letter, though we thereby, of 
course, endanger grants from societies given 
on condition of enlargement. The moment 
we obtain an adequate proportion of the 
£2800 still needed we shall begin at once to 
repair the old church, which is crumbling 
away more every day that it is left.” 


THE prizes offered by the Corporation of 
London for the best designs for a medal to 
commemorate Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee 
have just been awarded (first prize, £20) to 
Messrs. Spink and Son, Gracechurch Street 
and Piccadilly ; (second prize, £15) to Mr. J. 
Gamble, 24, Rich Terrace, South Kensington ; 
and (third prize, £10) to Mr. A. B. Sykes, 16, 
Perry Hill, Catford. Sixteen designs were 
sent in, and fourteen accepted for competition. 


No decision has yet been arrived at as to 
the successor of the late Mr. Howe in the 
clerkship of the works at Windsor Castle. 
There is very little doubt, however, that the 
principal nomination to be shortly made will 
be Mr. Nutt, who, so far as such a position 
exists, has served as the assistant clerk. Mr, 
Nutt is officially known as the draughtsman 
to the Office of Works, which is under the 
direction of the First Commissioner and is a 
Civil Service appointment, the maintenance of 
the exterior fabric of Windsor Castle being 
a public concern. Mr. Nutt has also held 
hitherto a simultaneous appointment as sur- 
veyor to St. George’s Chapel, and as such has 
derived further emoluments from the Dean 
and Chapter. He has, moreover, done a great 
deal of work for the Princess Henry—as, for 
example, in designing some portions of the 
Battenberg Memorial Chapel at Whipping- 
ham. 


Aw attempt is being made to raise funds for 
the restoration of the tower of St. John de 
Sepulchre, Norwich. The church is situated 
just within the gates of Ber Street, and, 
according to history, is one of the twenty-five 
churches in the city which were erected by 
Edward the Confessor, but the real founder 
was probably William de Beaufo, who was 
then bishop of the diocese, and resided at 
Thetford before the removal of the See to 
Norwich. The church has undergone many 
changes, and nothing now remains of the old 
church of 800 years ago. To give an idea of 
what it was like, a glance must be made at 
the Church of St. Julian, situated in King 
Street close by, which has remained almost 
unaltered to the present day, especially the 
ground plan and round tower, The church 
tower is one of the landmarks of the neigh- 
bourhood. With one exception it is the 
highest point in Norwich, but it is badly 
cracked almost from summit to base. Of its 
peal of five bells, two are broken and the 
remainder require refitting. A new bell frame 
is also badly needed. A sum of about £1000 
is required. 


None but a French hand guided by in- 
stinctive French taste could have effected so 
charming a decorative arrangement as the 
Hanover Gallery now displays. Mons. Lachenal 
is very well known in Paris, both by private 
appreciation and by the greater publicity of 
exhibitions. He has done well to give Lon- 
doners a chance of seeing his art in ceramic, 
for form, modelling, colour, texture, and orna- 
ment are not of ordinary class, and, save in a 
few instances, have no hint of that triviality 
‘often associated with French objects of this 
kind. Texture is no mean aid to beauty, and 
in these pieces it is sometimes like the skin of 
a fruit, at others portions of a vessel: will be 
highly glazed and parts left with dead surface. 
Colour is fine and of infinite variety, while in 
some of the multi-coloured vases, jars, plaques, 
cachepots, &e., there isa delightful suggestion 
of fleeting lustre. Very restful are-the many 
instances of self-colour in tones of jade green, 
while other shades are of marl grey, toad tone, 
or of the lovliest bright blue, sanguine, and 


yellow, for which no descriptive names can be 
found. Ducks, drakes, the Gallic cock, &c., 
are used often and with vivacity, but this 
appeals to fine tastes less than do the more 
ideal creations or those handsome objects in 
which proportion and glorious colour, either 
positive or neutral, or combined, are wedded. 
There are some vivacious busts, and a few 


sculptures by Madrassi, Masseau, &c., which - 


Mons. Lachenal has translated into ceramics. 


THE mosaic which was recently discovered 
at Boscoreale has been acquired by the 
Museum at Naples for £2000. It is a picture 
of no ordinary character. ‘The central subject 
is surrounded with a beautiful garland of 
flowers and fruits, and represents four persons 
seated at a semicircular bench, with a back- 
ground of an acropolisandacity. The savants 
at Berlin and at Naples are agreed that it 
prbably represents Aristotle, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Socrates; while behind them are 
two philosophers of less distinction. 


THE scheme for connecting western and 
central Denmark by a bridge over the Little 
Belt is so far matured that it will shortly be 
laid before the Legislature of Denmark. The 
only difficulty seems to be that of expense, 
the estimated cost of the undertaking being 
£650,000. The distance to be spanned is about 
4500ft., and the bridge, if made, would be 
130ft. in breadth. It would be 1380ft. above 
sea-level, supported by groups of four or six 
iron ‘pillars from 800ft. to 1000ft. apart, and 
standing on foundations carried to a depth of 
20ft. or 30ft. below the sea-bed. Four years 
would be required to complete the work. 


Norwicu Cathedral must evidently be added 
to the list of crumbling and decaying edifices. 
The Dean recently gave a pitiable description 
of the present state of things. He said: “I 
fear that crowds of people who worship’ here 
never give themselves the trouble to see the 
state which the beautiful cloisters are in. 
They are literally falling to pieces. Approach 
the square by ascending the steps, and you will 
see their pitiable condition. I dare not face the 
repair without £3000; and inmy life I have no 
hope whatever of that sum. The Dean and 
Chapter also desire to unflake the nave, and 
make it as is the choir and the transepts, 
comely and beautiful. Are there no church- 
men who will undertake this necessary and 
stately piece of work?” Restorers have been 
busy about the cathedral for years past. 


THERE is a delightful collection at the 
Goupil Gallery just now, with variety enough 
to suit the most catholic taste—work by the 
Barbizon School, by the modern Dutchman, 
by M. Cazin, Mr. Watts, Mr. Clausen, Mr. 
Swan, and Mr. Peppercorn, and with one 


wonderful group of pictures by Mr. Whistler. 


Here you will find again the “ Valparaiso,” 
that haunting poem of the night; and here, 
too, you will see another nocturne, “ Blue and 
Gold,” the serene and solemn impression of 
the hour “when the evening mist clothes 
the riverside with poetry as with a veil 
... « and the whole city hangs in the 
heavens, and fairyland is before us.” And in 
Mr. Whistler’s own words, we have also the 
clue to the loveliness of “In the Studio,” for 
the simple arrangement of grey and roses is 
full of “the painter’s poetry ” of which he 
writes: “The amazing invention that shall 
have put form and colour into such perfect 


harmony that exquisiteness is the result.” ~~ 


There are two other small pictures by Mr. 
Whistler, “ The Barber’s Shop” and “ Resting,” 
each as exquisite in its way. It is round this 
little group that the interest of the show 
centres; but there is hardly a picture hung 
that is not worth looking at. Very lovely is 
Corot’s “ Marissel,” with the white church on 
its little hill and the avenue of tall, graceful 
trees leading up to it; and the pastoral, 


“Under the Trees,’ by Mauve; and the girl 
“ At the Well,’ by Matthew Marius, painted, - 


we should say, some years since, when his 
dreaming on canvas took more substantial 
form, more definite expression. Altogether, 
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reminder is needed—that modern Art is not 
all degraded to the level of the tedious 
trivialities and petty little eccentricities that 
go to the making of the average Bond Street 
show. 


Hast Lonpon will have an attractive show in 
the Whitechapel Picture Exhibition this Easter. 
Canon Barnett has succeeded in borrowing 
about fifty of the works by Millais which have 
been at Burlington House. Her Majesty the 
Queen lends the portrait of her Royal High- 
ness Princess Marie of Edinburgh; and the 
Duke of Westminster, Mr. Alexander Hender- 
son, Mr. C. J. Wertheimer, and Messrs. Angew 
are among the owners who are allowing their 
treasures to be transferred to St. Jude’s 
schools, ‘The Exhibition will close on April 17. 


Wuar is known as the “ Brook Hospital 
Scandal ” was again discussed at the meeting 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board recently. 
It will be recollected that the expenditure on 
the new building largely exceeded the estimate. 
The committee had recommended the payment 
of the contractors’ claims as finally adjusted 
by the architect, and the renewal of an 
application to the Local Government Board 
for an order authorising the further expendi- 
ture on loan, in respect of the erection, equip- 
ment, &c., of the hospital, of the sum of 
£100,000 in lieu of the sum of £75,000 applied 
for on October 10, 1896. To this Mr. J. H. 
Brass had moved as an amendment: “That 
the report be referred back to the committee 
for them to report as to the cause of the extra 
expenditure, as to the several contractors not 
executing the works in accordance with the 
sealed contracts, as to the power of the 
architect to order additional work with- 
out the authority of the board, and as to 
whether the certificates of the architect for 
such works are, or are not ultra vires.”— 
In continuing the adjourned debate on 
the subject, Mr. J. H. Lile attributed 
blame to the committee in allowing the archi- 
tect to incur an extra expenditure of nearly 
£39,000 without reference to the committee, 
but said he did not think there was any evi- 
dence to show that if the whole of the items 
of extra expenditure had been brought before 
the committee the expense could have been in 
any way reduced. Although a very much 
larger sum had been expended on the hospital 
than was originally contemplated, the rate- 
payers had good value for their money. He 
hoped, however, they would not conduct 
matters in such a.loose manner with the archi- 
tect in future, and would not sanction even 
the expenditure of £50 without the knowledge 
of the committee——After further debate the 
amendment was lost by 44 votes to 5, and the 
tecommendations of the committee were agreed 
to.—Mr. John Lobb then proposed, “ That the 
whole matter be referred to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to ascertain whether section 14 
of the Metropolitan Poor Law Act, 1867, has 
been contravened by Mr. Brown in supplying 
bricks used in the erection of the Brook 
Hospital.”—This having been seconded, Mr. 
J. Willmott said a dishonest attack had been 
made upon Mr. Brown (a member of the 
Board). The bricks manufactured by Mr. 
Brown were purchased by merchants and 
builders all over the country, and, amongst 
others, by a firm of merchants in London, who 
supplied a comparatively small number to the 
builders of the Brook Hospital. Mr. Brown 
had no control over the merchants or builders, 
and the only way in which he could prevent 
such an occurrence was to give up his busi- 
ness entirely—Upon a show of hands the 
motion was lost. 


THE equestrian statue of Lord Roberts, 
which has been unveiled at Calcutta, cost 
about £4000, the metal from which it was cast 
being obtained from fourteen guns presented 


to the Govertiment for the purpose. Both the — 


statue and pedestal were designed by Mr. 
Harry Bates, A.R.A. The allegorical figures 
at each end of the pedestal are symbolical 
of “Courage” and “Fortitude.” The friezes 
encircling the pedestal represent the march 
from Kabul to Kandahar, 


In the House of Commons on the 21st inst., 
Mr. Akers-Douglas, replying to Mr. Bartley 
(Islington), said: Mr. Aston Webb, who in 
1891 prepared the plans for additions to the 
South Kensington Museum, will be instructed 
to draw up revised plans for the extended 
scheme now proposed. Hon. members shall 
have an opportunity of inspecting them before 
they are finally accepted.—Lord Balcarres sub- 
sequently asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether, in connection with his state- 
ment-about new buildings for the South 
Kensington Museum, it is to be understood 
that the science collections now housed on the 
west side of Exhibition Road are to be moved 
to the new buildings to be erected on the east 
side of Exhibition Road; whether it is also 
proposed to move the Indian and Oriental 
collections to the new galleries ;/and what is 
proposed to be done with the large extent of 
land upon the west side of Exhibition Road 
and the buildings now occupied by the science 
collections.—Mr. Akers-Douglas said, in reply : 
With regard to the first and second paragraphs 
of the question of my noble friend, the answer 
is in the affirmative. With regard tothe third 
paragraph, I can only say that it is a matter 
which will receive the attention of the Govern- 
ment when the new buildings it is proposed to 
erect on the eastern side of the road approach 
completion. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:—‘‘I see various 
proposals to restore old churches in Cornwall. 
Permit me to say that I trust due regard will 
be taken, in the process of restoration, for the 
old records within such churches. <A church 
is not only a place of worship, although that is 
its raison d etre, but it is also a storehouse of 
historical data, more or less valuable to the 
historian and genealogist. Sometimes when 
the floors are relaid, stones with inscriptions 
are removed or altogether cast aside. This 
ought not to be done. When a church floor, 
covered with old memorial stones, is to be 
tiled, or otherwise relaid, a plan of the church 
ought in every case to be drawn, the stones in 
question numbered on the plan, and the in- 
scriptions copied in accordance with such 
numbers. The plan and records should then 
be preserved as carefully as the registers. 
Where possible all stones with inscriptions 
should be themselves preserved, and in the 
original places. But it would be much to be 
able to refer inquirers, or descendants of those 
interred, to an accurate plan.” , 


Tue latest addition to the vast collection of 
Art treasures in the private apartments at 
Windsor Castle is a life-size bust in white 
marble of Prince Henry of Battenberg, by the 
Countess Gleichen, daughter of the late Prince 
Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenbure. This bust 
has been placed on a pedestal at the upper 
end of the corridor. The Queen intends to 
place a replica in one of the niches in the 
Prince Consort’s mausoleum at Frogmore, which 
are intended to be receptacles for memorials of 
deceased members of the Royal family. 


Tue Dresden Gallery has latterly been de- 
veloping’ in a new direction. It has shared 
with the Louvre and our own building in 
Trafalgar Square the distinction of being 
amongst European Galleries remarkable for the 
Catholicity of its collection. In Holland, the 
pictures at Amsterdam, the Hague, and 
Haarlem are almost exclusively Dutch. In 
Italy, the galleries in Perugia, Venice, and 
the Vatican are almost exclusively of Italian 
masters; but Dresden is strong in most 
schools—Italian, German, French, and Dutch. 
Where it is weakest is in our own painters, 
but a recent purchase of an example of 
Raeburn may mark the trend of taste in a 
new direction. 


Tue referee’s award in the action between 
James Miller (plaintiff) and the London 
County Council (defendants), remitted by 
order of Mr. Justice Hawkins from the Queen’s 
Bench Division to Mr. Herbert Thomas Stew- 
ard, architect and surveyor, of 45, Parliament 
Street, has been received, Litigation in the 
case has been pending since 1895. The plain- 
tiff in the action is the owner of a number of 
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Newington Road. At the rear of these cottages 
and on a much lower level was a building 
which had been decreed as dangerous by the 
County Council officials. The case for the 
plaintiff was that the County Council sent its 
workmen from the Works Department and 
altogether demolished the alleged dangerous 
structure. In doing so they removed a portion 
of a wall which had hitherto held up the 
higher land at its back, and plaintiff’s cottages 
were then in danger of falling down. ‘lo make 
the damage good the plaintiff had to build a 
new wall, and he called on the County Council 
to recompense him for the cost he had been 
put to. As that body declined to pay he 
brought an action for damages.—The Referee 
awarded the plaintiff £17 10s., and directed the 
defendants to pay the plaintiff his costs of the 
law action, including the cost of the reference 
and also the referee’s fees and the cost of his 
award. ‘The fees and the cost of the award 
were assessed at £65 9s. 6d. There were 
several counsel engaged in the case and 
twenty-nine witnesses—some of whom were 
leading surveyors—so that the costs of the 
litigation must be very heavy. 


Ar the Surveyors’ Institution, Savoy Street, 
Strand, a tribunal of appeal under the London 
Building Act, 1894, has sat to adjudicate upon 
an appeal by the London School Board against 
a notice of requirement served by Mr. Ellis 
Marsland, the district surveyor of Camberwell, 
calling upon the Board to make certain 
teachers’ rooms 8ft. 6in. in height, instead of 
7ft. 6in., as provided for in the plans of a 


, school now being built at Leo Street, Old 
| Kent Road.—Mr. H. F. Gibson, from the 


solicitors’ department of the London School 
Board, who appeared in support of the appeal, 
said the district surveyor, by the notice he had 
served, had attempted to bring the teachers’ 
offices and interviewing rooms within the 
operation of section 78 of the London Building 
Act ; in other words, had attempted to classify 
them as habitable apartments subject to the 
statutory requirement that they should be of 
a minimum height-.of 8ft.6in. The rooms in 
question, which were built on the half-floors of 
every school, were assigned to the use of 
teachers partly as an office, partly as a retiring 
and cloak room, and partly as an interviewing 
room. It was true that a small kitchener was 
erected in each, but even that could not be 
contended to bring them within the definition 
of an inhabited room.—Mr. T. J. Bailey, arch- 
tect to the School Board, stated that these 
teachers’ rooms were placed in all the schools 
built by the Board, and varied from 7ft. to 8ft. 
in height. That in the projected school at 
Leo Street would be 7ft. 6in. The only furni- 
ture provided were a chair, a table, a lavatory 
basin, and sets of hat pegs. All these rooms 
were planned to meet the approval of the 
Education Department, which, by their in- 
spectors, exercised strict supervision over the 
use to which they were put.—Mr. Ellis Mars- 
land, the respondent, stated that it was within 
his knowledge that the teachers’ rooms were 
also used for managers’ committee meetings.— 
The Chairman (Mr. A. Cates) said that, taking 
into consideration the way in which the rooms 
were used, the tribunal had decided to allow 
the appeal, but he must point out that the 
rooms must be used strictly for the purpose for 
which the Education Department allowed them 
to be appropriated. 


Mr. WitiiAm Kenprick, M.P., has just lent 
to the Birmingham Art Gallery his fine ex- 
ample of Sir John Millais’s early work, called 
“The Ransom,” painted in 1862, which was 
No, 30 in the recently closed Millais Exhibi 
tion at Burlington House. It represents the 
interior of a room, with a group of seven per- 
sons in sixteenth century costumes. <A knight 
is paying to some robber nobles the price 
agreed upon for the ransom of his two little 
daughters, who were left as hostages during 
his absence. in search of the wherewithal to 
pay his fine. He holds out in his left hand 
some jewels. On the left stands a page, in 
blue and white, and on the right an old man 
with a dog holds the hands of the little girls 
as they cling to their father. 
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Herr Gora Esers, the celebrated author 
and Egyptologist, draws the attention of Nile 
tourists and collectors of Egyptian antiquities 
to imitations of mummy portraits now being 
offered for sale. Herr Ebers says that the 
imitations are excellently done, but can easily 
be distinguished from the genuine by the fol- 
lowing process: The genuine pictures are 
painted sometimes on relatively thick and 
sometimes on thinner panels. The former are 
mostly of sycamore wood, the latter of cypress, 
and were not sawn, but cut to size with a sort 
of hatchet, which is to be seen on Egyptian 
monuments, and is still used by Egyptian 
artisans. In the course of years the wood 
thoroughly dried. If one makes an incision, 
the part cut is without exception of a more or 
less dark brown colour. The forger painted 
only the edges of the thin panels with that 
colour, and if a piece is cut off the white ground 
is seen. 


So dissatisfied are artists as a body with the 
state of the law of copyright as it applies to 
their works that they propose themselves to 
draw up a Bill which shall assert their rights 
more clearly and protect them more effectually. 
As it is, if a painter, when he sells a picture, 
omits to retain or assign the copyright, he 
loses all interest in it, or, to speak more 


strictly, copyright in that picture never arises. , 


This was so very unsatisfactory that a com- 
mission was appointed to examine and report. 
Its recommendations were scarcely more 
favourable to the artist. It advised that if at 
the time of sale the painter did not specifi- 
cally retain the copyright in the work which 
he disposed of, then it should pass with the 
picture to the purchaser. This view the 
artists consider a decidedly inequitable one, 
and the main proviso of their Bill will be that 
the copyright in a work of Art remains with 
the creator of the work when it is not by him 
specifically assigned. 


THe Rev. Evan Jonzs, vicar of Strata 
Florida, is about to build a new church in the 
village of Pontrhydfendigaid, the parish 
church, which adjoins the ruins of the famous 
abbey, being a mile or two away from the 
village. Some time’ago the vicar began to 
cart stones from the ruins for the construction 
of the new church, whereupon some objection 
was raised and correspondence ensued. In his 
last letter the vicar maintains that he has not 
exceeded his rights in any way by removing 
the local stones, but he is willing to waive his 
rights. He states that he will be most ready 
to arrange with the church authorities to sell 
the ruins either to the Archzological Associa- 
tion, or any other person or persons who would 
like to buy them, for £2000, to be placed to 
the credit of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for the purpose of augmenting the benefice. 
And now, he adds, those who have any real 
anxiety about this preservation have a chance 
to purchase the ruins, and manage them 
according to their own opinion. 


THE London School Board has just adopted 
a scheme for regulating the work in connec- 
tion with the alteration and improvement of 
schools. This states that “the Board has from 
time to time sanctioned the improvement of 
the earlier schools by the addition of halls, 
better cloak-rooms, wider corridors, additional 
staircases, and so forth. Generally, these im- 
provements have been effected in connection 
with enlargements, but sometimes the im- 
provements have not involved an enlargement; 
sometimes they have resulted ina reduction 
of places. The time has come when the Board 
should consider systematically and methodi- 
cally the question of improving: its older 
schools. The Works Committee have fur- 
nished a list of twenty-five schools where halls 
can be added at a moderate cost. On the 
other hand, there are some of the older 
schools, especially in the poorer and crowded 
neighbourhoods, where, from the point of view 
of education, improvements are greatly needed, 
although in some cases they would be very 
costly. It is suggested that the School 
Management Committee should consult the 
Board inspectors, and draw up a list of such 
schools, and that the Works Committee should 


be asked to report whether it is practicable to 
improve these schools, and, if so, at what cost. 
The Works Committee should also report in 
the case of all the schools in either list 
whether it would be practicable to enlarge 
them, and whether the improvements could be 
more easily carried out along with enlargement. 
When all this information was obtained it 
would be desirable to determine that a 
moderate sum, say £100,000, yearly, which 
would involve a charge of £5000 (? £4500 at 
present rate of 24 per cent. and fifty years 
repayment) for interest an“ sinking fund, 
should be set apart for the improvement of 
old schools, and lists might be prepared class- 
ing the desirable improvements in proportion 
to their urgency, in the same way as the 
Works Committee has done in relation to the 
improved drainage to the schools. It is 
probable that, taking one school with another, 
at least sixteen schools a year could be brought 
up to date in this way. There are in all 175 
schools without halls, which should, sooner or. 
later, be dealt with. Under this scheme they 
would be taken in hand gradually, and pro- 
bably all of them—or nearly all—be made 
suitable in about a dozen years.” The Board 
approve the principles set out in the memoran- 
dum, and agree that the sum of £100,000 in 
the coming year be set apart on loan for the 
purpose of improving old schools. 


At the meeting of the R.I.B.A. on Monday 
week, Mr. Woodward asked the President 
if any communication had passed between 
Her Majesty’s Office of Works and the Insti- 
tute with reference to the proposed new 
Government offices?—The President: I may 
say that at present all that has passed 
is fully confidential, and I am sorry to 
say I cannot give any information.—Mr. 
Woodward: Might I ask that, as the Journal 
of this Institute is the medium of communica- 
tion between the Council and the general body 
of our brethren, not only in London, but in the 
provinces, and in Ireland and Scotland, any of 
the communications that have passed shall be 
published in the next issue of the Journal. 
—The President: In these confidential matters, 
unless the people who request us to be con- 
fidential also request us to make it public we 
can hardly do so. 


THe extensions at the Prince of Wales Dock, 
Swansea, which have just been opened, were 
authorised by Parliament in 1894, and the 
tender of Sir John Jackson, of Westminster, 
was accepted by the trustees in January, 1896. 
The works were begun in February, 1896, since 
which time they have been pushed without 
intermission. The area of the extension at 
ordinary spring tide level is 43 acres, with a 
depth of water of 28ft. The effective length 
of quay frontage is about 2000ft. The walls 
are built of native stone, the masonry being 
rough rubble faced up to water level with 
fitted rubble, and above that level up to the 
underside of the coping’ with dressed ashlar. 
The coping is Cornish granite, with the excep- 
tion of that round the coal hoist piers and on 
the top of the slag embankment between the 
two easternmost tips. Cast-iron horn bollards 
are fixed at intervals all round the walls on 
the edge of the coping, an arrangement which 
leaves the crane roads and adjoining lines 
clear of all mooring ropes. A number of iron 
ladders sunk flush with the surface of the 
walls afford ready means of landing from boats, 
In addition to these ladders, a granite staircase 
is provided at the north-east corner of the 
dock. There have been no special difficulties 
in construction of the extension, the only item 


‘to give cause for anxiety being the cofferdam 


which retained the water in the Prince of 
Wales Dock, after the end wall of that dock 
had been removed. This has stood remarkably 
well, showing no signs of weakness, and keep- 
ing unusually watertight, so much so, that a 
10in, dia. steam pump workirg quietly has been 
able to get rid of all the water making in the 
ground and passing through the dam from the 
dock. The works, which cost about £60,000, 
were designed by, and carried out under the 
direct supervision of, Mr. A. 0. Schenk, 
M.Inst.C.E., the trustees’ engineer. 


THE INSTITUTE’S PORTRAITS. 


UNVEILING CEREMONY BY ALMA 
TADEMA, R.A. 


vs Ge interesting ceremony was performed at 
the meeting of the R.I.B.A. last week, 
namely, the unveiling, by Mr. Alma Tadema, 
R.A., of an excellent portrait of the late 
President (Mr. F. C. Penrose), painted by 
Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A. In carrying out 
the pleasing duty, Mr. Tadema said he 
considered it a great privilege to be called 
upon to unveil the portrait of a man 
whom he esteemed so highly. Mr. Penrose 
was a man who had pointed out to them that 
there was life in the straight line of Greek 
Architecture, that it should be painted to 


show that there was life in the lines of the ~ 


brush. With regard to this portrait, he had 
seen it and admired it, and would continue to 
do so. Their past distinguished President 
was one of the architects who helped to 
restore—he would not use the word “re~ 
store,” but save —the greatest monument 
of Architecture from further decay, and to 
have the portrait of such a President must be 
a pleasure to all of them; and to have such a 
good portrait was a matter.for great con- 


eratulation. They now had such a good col-- 


lection of portraits, that he would suggest to 
the Council the advisability of arranging alittle 
gallery, because with such good things they 
could always appreciate them better when they 
were put before them in a proper line. He 
only wished to say that this portrait of their 
past President was a great addition to their 
collection, and a great addition to the history: 
of the Institute. In the name of the Com- 
mittee, he begged to thank Mr. Sargent for 
the beautiful work he had given them.—y 
Professor Aitchison, in the course of his 
acknowledgment of the portrait, said their 
former President was one of the men who con- 
ferred dignity upon their Profession, not only 
by his talents, knowledge, and the advances 
he had made in the theory of Architecture, 
but also by his extreme devotion, not only to 
his own Art, but to the great art of astronomy 
—he supposed he should eallit science. Plato, 
in one of his dialogues, complained of the 
architect as one of the people who falsified 
the realities, and said that instead of 
making line as it should be, they infused 
all sorts -of delicate curves which did 
not come within the category of realities. 


After referring at length to the efforts pre- _ 


viously made in the study of Greek Archi- 
tecture, Professor Aitchison pointed out that 
Mr. Penrose was furnished with means to go 
out with his instruments, and said his knowledge 
of Architecture, and his general attainments, 
enabled him to show that the delicate curves 
and the peculiar variations which were so de- 
lightful to look upon, were perfectly true, and 
now he had proved to all time that there 
delicate perceptions of the Greeks were superior 
to those of any other nation that had lived. 
They would all be glad to have this addition 


to their excellent collection of pictures, this - 


charming work by Mr. Sargent. They must 
all be grateful to him for giving the Institute so 
striking a portrait of their President, showing 
all the refinement, which was so marked, in a 
man of science and art. The Divine Art, of 
which Mr. Sargent was so excellentan exponent, 
made life delightful to all of them. He would 
hardly like to venture upon saying what he 
felt upon the Divine Art of painting. It was 
given to some few who were blessed with this 
peculiar gift, to hand down to others portraits 
of the great men and beautiful women ; various 
striking effects in comedy and tragedy and of 
everyday life; and to give them the lovely 
views that only existed for one moment in 
elancing. He again thanked Mr. Sargent for 
his great gift to the Institute, and he also con- 
gratulated the members on having the portrait 
of so distinguished a man as Mr. Penrose.— 
Mr. J. 8. Sargent briefly acknowledged the 
compliments, and a vote of thanks was also 


passed to Mr. Alma Tadema for unveiling the ~ 


portrait. 
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Reservoir Embankments.* 
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= HIS reservoir is on the river Chelt, about 

ae -four miles above Cheltenham, and is 


S situated on the lias clay. The Chelten- Lx 
ham and Banbury Railway follows the hill on 

one side of the valley in which the reservoir is 
constructed. At the time the reservoir was 


designed, in 1882, great trouble had been ex- ~ 
perienced in the embankments of this railway, | 35ft. wide, and terminates against the original The material at hand for the formation of 


=~ owi g to the ground under and adjacent to the | ground with a3 to1slope. It was originally | the embankment, although much of it was 
embankment yielding and the banks slipping. | intended to burn the lias clay obtained from | excellent for puddle, was of a most difficult 
It was therefore evident that unless some | the inside of the reservoir to form the burnt | character to deal with in the formation of the 
unusual course was adopted, difficulties would | ballast, but it was found that the silt from the | embankment on each side of the puddle. To 
SaLISOn 2 base of the bank, after it had time to drain, | guard against the possibility of slipping the 
The embankment (see Fig. 3) is 730ft. in | burned into excellent ballast, forming clinkers | toe of the inner slope, for a width of about 
length, and 39ft. in height to the surface of | sometimes of several tons in weight. It was 55ft., and for a height of about 18ft., was 
the ground as it then stood; but this was, in | burnt in situ, thus saving the expense of con- formed of dry rubble, which, with the rubble 
the deepest part, 17ft. above the original sur- | veyance tothe position where it was to be used. filling below, made a total maximum depth of 
face of the ground, the valley at this point Although during construction the embank- | stone of about 38ft., and a maximum width of 
having been the site of an old mill dam, which | ment settled downwards to a considerable about 75ft. The rubble was thus brought to 
‘through disuse had become silted up. Trial | extent, there have never been any signs of 20ft. below top water level, where it terminated 
holes in this silt showed it to consist of very | lateral movement. with a berm 20ft. wide. Beyond the outer 
fine oolitic debris and clay, and a large per- The work has now been completed about ten | slope a spoil bank of peat, excavated from the 
centage of water, giving it the appearance of | years,and has shown no signs of failure. It | inside of the reservoir, was formed, The 
___very fine running sand. After the water was | may, therefore, be fairly assumed that the | material for the embankment was rendered 
drained off, it was naturally much firmer, but | precautions taken have been proved to be | worse by the very bad weather which prevailed 
____ it was thought, before it was removed, to be | successful. - during the first winter that the works were 
unfit for the formation of the embankment, MoiGRWOOD RESERVOIRCOR THE BATH | in progress. The clay became exceedingly 
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and it was therefore decided that it should be Pee Rig AS WO REE. slippery, and the oolitic sand, which was quite 
run to spoil. , Som dry and easy to handle in summer-time, be- 
The material available for forming the em- This reservoir is situated partly on the upper | came almost running sand in wet weather. 


bankment was chiefly lias clay of a very lias formation and partly on the oolitic sand, | The difference in the specific gravity of this 
— treacherous nature. There was, however, a | the puddle trench being entirely in the lias clay. | material when wet and when dry was very 
limited amount of oolitic gravel found within Along’ the centre of the valley (see Fig. 5), | marked; a cubic foot, when measured dry and 
the site of the reservoir, which was available | across which the embankment has been made, | loose, weighing about 63lb., whereas a cubic 
____ for forming the outer part of the slopes. a deposit of oolitic debris and peat was met | foot, when wetted and pounded, weighed 
‘The slopes on both sides are at 3 to 1 (see with, varying in depth up to 17ft. or 18ft. | 116lb. It was in consequence of this that, as 
Fig. 4), with the exception of the top 6ft. of This, of course, was removed on the line of | the embankment approached completion, there 
___ the outside slope, which is 2 to 1. The 8 to 1 puddle trench, in order to obtain a watertight | were evident signs that it would not stand at 
slope on the inside is taken down to 16ft. foundation, and under the outer halves of both | the slopes originally designed, namely, 2 to 
below top water level, where there is a’bench | slopes of the embankment it was also removed | 1 on the outer slope, and 3 to 1 on the inner 
___ 15ft. wide. The whole of the toe across the and refilled with rubble stone, to avoid its | slope. 
___-valley to this level is formed of burnt ballast. squeezing and oozing out by the superincum- At this time the puddle wall was within a 
The outside slope is 2 to 1 for the top 6ft., and bent weight of the embankment to be placed | few feet of its full height, and the embank- 
then 3 to 1 to 22ft. below top water level. At | upon it. In the main puddle trench a few | ment on each side was practically taken to ie 
a tts level a burnt ballast toe commences, | small springs were met with in the lias clay, | top bank level, the last 8ft. or LOft. having HI 
which is kept within the 3 to lslope. Beyond ~ but these were either cut through or else kept | been put together with practically no moisture My 
“#2. the 3 to 1 slope there is a bench formed by back by cement concrete. Also, in the oolitic | to consolidate it, except the surplus water ial 
- the soft material excavated from underneath | sand in the arm trench (see Fig. 6) on the | from that used in making the puddle wall. 
_the base of the embankment. This bench is | north side of the reservoir, a good deal of | The consequence was that the puddle, which 
Opes 8 Rese PAAEohis. Silk, -water was from time to time met with, although | was much heavier than the earth on each side, 
: alg £5 aie? eservoir Embankments, with | it was, no doubt, to a large extent due to | settled down to an abnormal extent, and 


uggestions for avoiding and remedying Failures,”’ rea 3 3 2 ° : 
_Letore the Society of Engineers. Y : surface water running off the hill side beyond..! probably squeezed into the earth, causing a 
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THE BUILDERS’ 


slight sign of bulging on the outer slope above 
the top of the peat spoil bank. This was 
remedied by bringing some stony material 
from an adjacent quarry and placing it on the 
outer slope, flattening the slope to 2% to 1; 
but before this had been completed the pitch- 
ing on the inner slope, just above the rubble 
toe, also showed signs of lifting. The rubble 
~ toe below was unmoved, and, from the form 
that the pitching took, it was evident that the 
toe had not moved, but was doing its work by 
upholding the earth behind it. It was then 
decided to weight the 8 to 1 slope with rubble. 
When this was done the embankment was 
completed without difficulty, although it con- 


UN. 


| Surveying and Sanitary 


Notes. 


Tue Swansea Corporation has accepted the 
tender of Messrs. Paterson and Co. for the 
completion of the Cray Water Works at a cost 
of £255,747. 


A T.ocaAtn GOVERNMENT Boarp enquiry has 
been held at York into an application by the 
Corporation for power to borrow £23,000 for 


BATH WATERWORKS 
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Longitudinal Section of Puddle Trench. * 


Fig. 5. 


JOURNAL 


claiming for dilapidations to property known 
as Hartfield Grove, Hartfield, under a lease 
held by the defendant, Mr. Walter Lloyd. At 
the expiration of the lease a schedule of 
dilapidations was prepared by surveyors, and 
tenders solicited. The lowest tender sent in 
was from Mr. Luxford, builder, of St. Leonards, 
and amounted to £415. There were, however.. 
other.considerations, which brought the plain- 


tiffs claim up to a sum of something over 


£600. On the other hand, the dilapidations- 


_ had been estimated by defendant’s surveyors 


at about £200, and another £100 had been 
allowed for various other things. There is, 
therefore, a sum of about £300 in dispute. 
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tinued to settle vertically for some time, and 
this settlement is probably not even yet com- 
pleted. 

The author attributes these difficulties to 
the great difference in the material forming 
the puddle wall and the earth used for the 
bank, aggravated by the latter being put 
together practically without moisture. He 
thinks the surplus water from the puddle only 
made matters worse, as it was not distributed 
evenly through the embankment. He is of 
opinion that in this instance a judicious use 
of water on the bank might have had a yood 
effect, especially as the slope of the cutting 
from which the material was taken stands at a 
slope of 14 to 1. 


Tue first sod of a new dock which is to be 
constructed at Llanelly has been cut. The 
dock, which is to be nine acres in area, will be 
1000ft. long and 400ft. wide, with quayage of 
1200ft. It will be 17ft. deep on the sill, and 
the gates willbe 50ft. wide. The total cost 
will be nearly £200,000. 

Tue Tunbridge Wells Council has adopted 
a report of the Borough Surveyor in favour of 
a system of water filtration at Pembury. This 
very lengthy report pointed out the need of a 
better system of filtration at the bore hole 
supply centres, to cost £19,380 18s. 6d. This 
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sewerage works, £20,000 for the purpose of 
electric lighting, and £11,852 for street im- 
provements. 


Messrs; BaLDwin-Letuam, C.E., and W. J. 
Dibdin, F.1.C., have prepared a scheme for the 
purification of the sewage of Ashton-under- 
Lyne by the bacteria process, by which, on a 
very limited space, an extremely pure effluent 
will, it is said, be obtained. 


Tue London County Council received only 
two tenders for the construction of a new foot 
passenger tunnel under the Thames at Green- 
wich. They were Messrs. Mowlem and Com- 
pany, £119,732; Messrs. Pearson and Sons, 
£155,000. The tenders were referred to the 
Bridges Committee. 


Tue Harbour Board at Cape Town are for- 
mulating a scheme for improving the harbour 
in Table Bay. It is proposed to reclaim some 
two hundred acres of land near the south arm 
to beyond the Castle. Here it is hoped to 
establish immense shed accommodation, offices, 
warehouses, workshops, and railways; the 
estimated cost of which is £4,400,000. There 
is also some talk of building a new graving 
dock, which would entail the deepening of the 
entrance tothe Albert Basin, the cost of which 
undertaking is put down at £285,000. In all, 
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LANCASHIRE sets an admirable example to 
many counties in the matter of river purifica- 
tion. 
was taken energetically in hand, pollution was 
the normal condition of the whole river system. 
But a vast change for the better has already 
taken place, and the time seems not far 


distant when purification will be the rule 


instead of pollution. At the last meeting of 
the Ribble Joint Committee, under the presi- 
dency of Sir J. T. Hibbert, the report recorded 
progress as gratifying as remarkable, consider- 
ing what strenuous opposition from “vested 
interests” must have. been encountered. 
Sewage interception schemes have increased 
from six to fourteen, while the number of 
areas without sewage disposal works has 
diminished from twenty-two to seven. In 1892 
there was not a single authority with efficient 
disposal works, whereas no fewer than thirty- 
one are now so endowed. The broad result of 
these happy changes is that during last year 
only four orders were made against manu- 
facturers to desist from polluting streams with 


refuse, and all of these must have been com- - 


paratively trivial cases, as no penalties were 
applied for, ‘ 


In connection with the contract recently 


‘entered into by Mr. John Aird with the 


Egyptian Government, for the construction 
ee 


Longitudinal Section, of Arm Puddle. Trenclv. 


would include the purchase of three acres of 
land for. filter beds, works of construction, 
materials, drainage, machinery, roads, &c. 
Very soon, with the inclusion of such suburbs 
as St. Peter’s, Langton, and Rusthall, the daily 
supply of pure water would be quite 700,000 
gallons throughout the year.. Medical testi- 
mony favoured filtration: 
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the carrying out of the whole scheme of 
improvements will involve an outlay of some 
£5,500,000. 


In the Official Referee’s Court, London, Mr. 
Hemming, Q.C., has had before him the case of 
Melville v. Lloyd.. This was an action brought 
by Mrs. Melville, widow of Judge Melville, 


MONKSWOOD RESERVOIR. 


of dams on the Nile at Assuan and Assiut, a 
vessel of 1000 tons has left England with 
plant, and suryeys have already been made 
as a preliminary to commencing opera- 
tions. Sir Benjamin Baker will be the chief. 
engineer in England, and Sir William Garstin 


will have chief control in Egypt. The dam at — 


Assuan is to be a great masonry structure a 
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mile and a quarter long, and about 60ft. wide 
at the base. It will have 130 openings, each 
about 12ft. by 8ft., to control the water, which 
will be backed up the Nile over 180 miles, and, 
when the work is completed, will be allowed to 
pass through as required. The dam will have 
a granite foundation throughout. The dam 
at Assiut will be similar in character, but will 
be constructed of brickwork (after the fashion 
of the barrage near Cairo), with foundations 
raised upon the sandy formation. The area 
mainly benefited will be that between the two 
dams, the sites chosen for which are 250 miles 
apart. When the work is finished the acreage 
of land available for cultivation will be more 
‘than doubled. The construction of the dams 
will give employment for five years to some- 
thing like 15,000 native workmen. Contracts 
have been placed in England for the principal 
machinery, and many workshops in this 
country are already busily employed in con- 
nection with the scheme. 


_ In connection with the scheme for the 
development of Cattewater at Plymouth, the 
first section of the Victoria Wharves and Pier, 
which Mr. C. L. Duke is constructing on the 
foreshore of Deadman’s Bay, is completed. 
Along the sea front Mr. Duke has built a 
wharf some 180ft. in length, and the other 

_ works still in progress comprise a pier jutting 
~ out 100ft. into the harbour, a deep-water basin 
for the accommodation of vessels of large 
draught, and a smaller basin of shallower 
depth for vessels engaged chiefly in the coast- 
ing trade. Originally it was intended that 
_ the pier should be continued to a distance of 
300ft. from the shore, but the Cattewater 
Commissioners objected that it would interfere 
with the traffic of the harbour, and conse- 
quently it was shortened to 100ft. In the 
- light of recent controversy, however, it is in- 
teresting to note that the seaward end of the 
pier, if it had been extended as originally 
designed, would have projected only some 
20ft. further into the harbour than the line 
Sir J. Wolfe Barry has laid down for the pro- 

_ posed wharves to accommodate the ocean liners. 
The deep-water basin, now partly excavated, 
- will run back at right angles to the wharf for 
a distance of 250ft., and will have a depth of 
water 25ft. at low-water spring tides. The 
_ wharfage on the eastern side of the basin will 
be 250ft. long, and on the western side, with 
_the pier, 350ft., a sufficient length to accommo- 
date vessels of large tonnage. The smaller 
basin is being constructed between the Cor- 
poration quay and the western side of the pier. 

_ The Marine Field has been levelled, and will 
form a convenient site for warehouses, for 
which there is ample room. An approach road 
is being made to the wharves. Railway com- 
- munication is to be established with the 
_ Victoria Wharves by forming a junction with 
the. South-Western branch. The whole of the. 


works have been designed by Mr, H. Victor | 


Prigg, and are being carried out under the 


personal direction of Mr. Duke. 


A report has been issued by the City 
Engineer of Norwich (Mr. A. E. Collins), fur- 
nishing a summary of the principal work 
carried out during the past year by the per- 
manent branches of the City Engineer’s 
Department. It appears that there have been 
5412 superficial yards of granite sett paving 
laid during the year, with 2175 yards of 
granite channel. The sett paving, without 
conerete foundation, involves a cost of 7s. 7d. 
per super yard, the chanelling costing 5s. 6d. 
per lineal yard. On the other hand, only 
897 yards of wood pavement were laid, the cost 
per yard of creosoted deal paving, without 
concrete, being 8s. 4d. per super yard. Thus 
the new granite work «is six times as large as 
the wood paving, and is somewhat less expen- 
sive. As to macadamised roads, there has 
been a much larger use of broken granite, no 
less than 50,000. yards of highway having been 
scarified, coated, and rolled, giving an average 
thickness of nearly two inches of new granite 
over the surfaces dealt with. With 2100 yards 
treated with broken flint, 20,000 yards with 
road shingle, and 2400 yards with broken stone, 
the renewal of road surfaces reaches a total of 
74,500 yards, It is also worthy of note that 
777 loads of roadside scrapings have been 
utilised as binding material, instead of using 
marl. In regard to the new tar-paved foot- 
ways, these—the surface of which is finished 
with Kentish rag, Derbyshire limestone, and 
iron slag—show a total of nearly 7000 yards, 
which have been laid at an average cost of 
1s. 10%d. per yard. The report states that a 
large quantity of clinker is used for the foun- 
dation of tar-paving, which can be obtained 
for the carting, and this takes the place of 
gravel, which costs 2s. 9d. per cubic yard. 
Then, 10,700 yards of old tar-paved footways 
have been refaced, and 226 yards of tar-paved 
carriage-way has been laid in St. Leonards 
Road and Duke Street; whilst 1900 cubic 
yards of gravel have been used for path- 
making, and nearly 500 super yards of concrete 
footway have been laid, with considerable 
repairs to the flagged footways. Not the least 
important section of the report deals with new 
streets and buildings, and street widenings 
have been effected in Fye Bridge Street, Cole- 
gate Street, King Street, Waterloo Road, City 
Road, Bank Street, Upper King Street, Vaux- 
hall Street, Rupert Street, Sayer’s Street, &e. 
A new street has been made continuing Derby 
Street into Heigham Street. 377 new dwelling- 
houses have been éiected in the year, the total 
—with additions to houses and factories, and 
new warehouses and factories—being 450. 


Mr. H. Gineert Whyatt, assistant borough 
surveyor for Salford, recently read a paper, 
entitled “The present position of the sewage 
purification problem,” at a meeting of the 


‘turned their 


_ were now used. 


in bacterial filters that 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Associaticn (Lancashire 
and Cheshire Branch) held at the Royal 
Technical Institute, Salford. After referring 
to various inquiries made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board upon the subject, Mr. Whyatt 
said, in Salford-experiments had been going on 
for about ten years, and much time had been 
spent on various patented processes, chiefly 
chemical. About five years ago the Committee 
attention to artificial filters. 
The first set of six filters were arranged at 
three heights with a ventilation floor between 
each twenty inches of filtering material. Two 
filters were composed of gravel and sand, two 
of coke breeze, and two of cinders, and very 
good results were at once obtained from them 
all. Cinders proved the best filtering medium. 
The experiment was continued for fifteen 
months at an average rate of 500 gallons per 
square yard per day, with very successful 
results. It was then wished to prove the 
advantage of a preliminary “roughing” filter 
and varying degrees of eration; and this 
experiment was still going on. The filters 
were tried at varying rates of flow, and, so long 
as a filter did not choke up, the effluent was 
uniformly good. If the filter choked up, it 
was found that by leaving it idle for a week or 
two it would recover itself, and again take the 
sewage perfectly. In 1895 two filters, eight feet 
deep, were made in order to ascertain whether 
a deeper mass of filtering material would deal 
with a larger quantity of effluent, and it was 
found that while a 5ft. filter would deal with 


500 gallons per yards daily, an 8ft. one would 


deal with 800 gallons. In 1896 the filters 
were run practically continuously for twelve 
months at the rate of 1000 gallons per square 
yard per day, then for a short time at 500 
gallons, and now at 700 gallons, the only rest 
being for a short time daily whilst the small 
pump supplying them was cleaned. Contrary 
to expectations, they stood that severe test. 
In place of the sprinkling troughs spray jets 
The surface of the filter was 
perfectly open, and water was not allowed to 
collect anywhere. There had been no ap- 
preciable growth of the brown sewage fungus 
since 1895, and the bacterial filters had been 
protected by a “roughing ” filter of fine gravel. 
Some twenty-five precipitation experiments 
had been tried, and the effluent of all passed 
through the bacterial filters with good results. 
The Corporation had resolved to spefid £80,000 
in altering the works and laying down bacterial 
filters, but the Local Government Board had 
refused its sanction unless the Corporation 
included a sum to cover the purchase of land 
over which the filter effluent might be turned 
and further purified. Mr. Whyatt considered 
the time had come when the Local Govern- 
ment Board should be roused from its state of 
“ aonostical immobility ” and take upon itself 
to examine whether there was not the efficiency 
was claimed for 
them. 
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Bradford—Alteration of Shed and Offices ... 
Clacton-on-Sea—Children’s Home 0 
Daventry—Hrection of Six Cottages... 
alifax—Rebuilding White Horse Inn 
eighley—Fence Walling... =. 
Leyton—Extension of Electricity Works ... 


oudon, N.W.—Underground Conveniences 


’ 


Droitwich—Erection of Retort House, &c. 
Bishop Auckland—Cottage Hospital... 
Fordingbridge—Nursing Home ota 
Lancaster—Rebuilding Liverpool Bank 
Aldershot—Erection of Hospital yg 
Llanbadarn, Wales—Restoration of Tower... 
Morecambe—Houses, &e. rf me <a 
Newton-le- Willows, Lanes.—Police Station 
Plumstead—Underground Convenience 
Sherburn, Durham—Stores ... WY 
Kendal—Alterations to Schools ba 
Ipswich—Erection of Fire Station ... *+ 


ina ‘ 
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Ballybrown, Ireland—Alterations to Church we 
Lancaster—Rebuilding Hotel and Three Shops ... =a 
Pontefract—Alterations to Bose & Crown Public-house 


Llangollen—Head Master’s House, County School 
2 ae W.—Erection of Underground Convenience ... 


_ Ranceby, near Sleaford, Lines.—Foundation of ‘Asylum 
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William Bell ... Bs vA aks vee 
Carter’s Knottingley Brewery Co. Ltd... 
Corporation ... ie ae a i 
Co-operative Society ee 48 
Samuel Webster and Sons, Ltd. ... 
Urban District Council 

Governors _... ee 

Paddington Vestry ... iy 

St. Pancras Vestry ... os 

County Council rus 
Corporation 


Plumstead Vestry ... 

Co-operative Society 
.. The Committee ies ri 24 
.» Corporation ... +. aH aos rt 
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FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Rev. R. Kirkby, P.P., Parochial House, Patrick’s Well. 

J. Parkinson, Architect, 67, Church-street, Lancaster. 

J. Holmes, Greaves & Co., Architects, Corn Mrkt., Pontefract. 
J. H. Cox, Town Hall, Bradford, 

Charles Bell, Architect, 3, Salter’s Hall-court, E.C. 

J. R. Williams, Architect, Moot Hall, Daventry. 

Jackson and Fox, Architects, 22, George-street, Halifax. 
Devonshire Estate Offices, Bow-street, Keighley. 

H. GC. Bishop, Cathall-road, Leytonstone. . 

H. Teather, Archite +t, Andrew’s-bldngs., Queen-st., Cardiff. 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, WwW. 

W.N. Blair, Engineer, Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 
G. T, Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S: Wiz 

A. T. Harris, Gas Manager, Town Hall, Droitwich. 

Local Board Office, Town Hall, Bishop Auckland. 

Fred, Bath, Architect, Crown-chambers, Salisbury. 

John F. Curwen, Architect, 26, Highgate, Kendal. 

N. FE. Dennis, Surveyor, Council's Offices, Aldershot, 

W. A. Miller, Cambrian-street, Aberystwith. 

John Kinpe, Boulton-square, Morecambe. 

Henry Littler, Architect, 68, Fisher-gate, Preston. 

W. C. Gow, Engineer, Vestry Hall, Maxey-read, Plumstead, 
Co-operative Society Offices, Sherburn Hill, Durham. 
Robert Walker, Architect, Windermere. 

BE. Buckham, Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


FOR WHOM. 


| 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


| : 


April 


J uly 
No date. 
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BUILDINGS—Continued. 


Cookstown, Ireland—Court House ... 
Margate—Agricultural Show Buildings 
Downpatrick, Ireland—Latrine 
Farnham—Erection of Laundry 
Windsor—Alterations to Laundry 
Cairo, Egypt—Supply of Cement 


New Brompton—Hrection of Bakery, Flour § Store, & Shop 


Sheftield—Erection of Fire and Police Station ... 


Norton Woodseats, near Sheffield—Erection of Lock- up 


Edgmond, Salop—Erection of Agricultural ype 

Belem, Para, Brazil—Cattle Pens, ES ude &e... 

Abertiller y; Monmouth—Chureh Sof 
Armley, Leeds—Houses, &e. . 

Ashton-under- Lyne—Seventeen Houses, Ke, 

Bradford—Villas ... 

Buttershaw, Yorks. —Erection of Residence 

Carlisle—Four Shops and Dwelling- houses 

Carlisle—Alterations to Savings Bank 

Caversham, Oxon—Erection of Hotel 

Chipping Norton, Oxon—Masonie Temple 

Darlington—Erection of Sunday School 

Kesh, Ireland—Erection of Creamery 

Morecambe—Erection of Pavilion ... 

Sheffie!d—Fifteen Houses at Meadow Hall hi 

Usk, Monmouth—Rebuilding House and Shop ... 

Wakefield—Villas <5 eva tes 

Winchester—Erection of "Schools x 

Plymouth—Supply of Sand 

Cheatortald = Ghapal ; 

Colchester—Restoration ‘of Church .. 


ENGINEERING— 
Bath—Water Reservoir, &e. 
Buxton—Heating Schools 
Bournemouth—Motor Vehicles 
Windsor—Supply of Gas Purifier 
Bishop’s Castle—Stopping Leakage in Reservoir 
Glastonbury— Water Main tei aa 3 
Newbiggin-by-Sea—W ell 
Glasgow—Railways 
Milton-next-Sittingbour ne—Gas Apparatus 
North Shields—Station Meter 
Velsen, Holland—Dredging and Widening Canal 
Ditchingham, Norfolk—Reconstructing Bridge ... 
St. John’s Hill, S.W.—Laundry Apparatus 
Middleton, Lanes.—Steam Fire Engine 
Der by—Electri ie Wiring 
Dukinfield—Sewage Purification Works 
St. Helens, Lancs.—Still 
Congleton, Cheshire—Water Supply Works 
Glasgow—Ballachulish Railway Extension 
Sophia, Bulgaria—Supply of Drinking Water 
Stranoriar—Railway Extension 
Madras—Irrigation Works 
Tangiers— Water Supply 


IRON AND STEEL— 
King’s Lynn—Fencing ... a 
Huddersfield—Tramway Rails, &e. = 
Manchester—Railway Stores .., 
Frimley—Gates, Fencing, &e, ... 
Cairo, Egypt—Railway Plant ... 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 


Keighley—Painting Central Conservative Club-rooms... 


Castleford—Painting and Papering House... 


ROADS— 
Batley—Street Works ... 
Sudbury. Suffolk—Supply of Granite 
Tong, Yorks.—Street Works .., 
Warrington—Street Works 
Withington, Lanes.—Road Materials 
Whickham, Durham—Road Materials 
Bristol—Roads, &e., Redland Gardens 
Ripon—Making New Road... wes 
Sudbury, Suffolk—Granite Spalls : 
Sunderland—Various Street Works, &e. 
Hoye—Laying, &c., of Wood Paving 
Walsall—Supply of Slag 
Newark—Supply of Granite and Slag 
Leyland, Lancs.—Carting Road Material . 


SANITARY— 

Battle, Sussex—Drain 

Glastonbury—Sewer 

Pudsey—Sewers ... 

West Malling, Kent—Cast-iroh ‘Drain x 
Epping, Essex—Construction of Sewers, &e. 
Jarrow—Laying Pipe Sewers ... ies 
Plumstead—Underground Convenience .. 
Downpatrick—Latrine, Portaferry eee ‘at 
Church, Lancs.—Sewering sin 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


April 30 
May 1 
9 25 
” 28° 
9 31 
June 24 


July 1 
o°. 1 


2 


No date. 


Cricklade and Wooton Bassett — Water Subpey & Scheme 


Belper—Sewage Disposal Schemes 
Tipton, Staffs.—Laying-out Park ©... 
Trowbridge—Technical School 
Singapore—Designs for Town Hall ... 


East Ham—Offices, Library Institute, Fire ‘Station, and 


Public Baths. 


San Francisco Bay—Designs for University Buildings... 


Formby—Schemes for Sewerage 


Warrington— Designs for Police Station, Court House, &e. 


Godalming—Designs for Municipal Buildings 


Grand Jury, County Tyrone bs 
East Kent Agricultural eSape 
Guardians 

Guardians 

Guardians 

Public Works Department 

New Brompton Economical Society 
Watch Committee ... 

Standing Joint Committee _ 


Governors, Harper Adam Foundation... 


Revd. H. S. Rees 
H, Pritchard ... 


Messrs. Dixon 


Rural District yoann 
Trustees a3 
Horse Committee 
Royal Gaslight Co. 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway Co. 


Urban District Council 
Tynemouth Gas Company 
Ministry of Waterstaat 

Norfolk County Council ... 
Wandsworth and aa ees) Union 
Corporation 

Corporation ... 

Joint Sewerage Board 

Gas Committee 

Rural District Council —... 
Callendar and Oban Ball yar Co... 
Municipality . i 
Donegal Railway Co. 


Hygienic Commission | 


Corporation 

Corporation ... ae 
Lanes. and Yorks, Railway Co. :.. 
Urban District Council ... ven 
Publie Works Department 


The Committee 
Burial Board ... 


Town Council... 

Corporation... 

Urban District Council 

Paving and Sewerage Committee 
Urban District Council = 
Urban District Council 


Rural District Council 
Guardians, , 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council . ... 
Claypole Rural District Couneil.. 
Hundred Highwity Board .. 


East Sussex County Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Union Guardians 

Rural District Council 


Urban District Council 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£21, £10 10s. «... 
£52 10s., £26 “ee 
£25, £10... & 
£40, £30, £20 
£200, £100 wi 
£105, £52 10s. ... 


£10,000 (divided in two competitions) ... 


£100, £50, £25... es 
£100, £50, £25... 
£52 10s, ... , 


- H. Teather, Architect, Andrew’s-bldgs., 


@ 


Secretary, Grand Jury, Curagh. 

The Secretary, Canterbury. 

Poor Law Offices, Downpatrick. 

Friend and Lloyd, Architects, Grosvenor- road, Aldershot. 
Surveyor’s Office, 17, Park-street, Windsor. ; 
Inspector-Genl. of Irrigation, Public Works Ministry, Cairo 
BE. J. Hammond, 111, High-street, New Brompton, Kent. 
Joseph Norton, ‘alliance- chambers, George-st., Sheffield. 
J. Soames Story, Surveyor, Offices, St. Mary’ s Gate, Derby. — F 
Qugee: -st., Cardiff.” 
Brazilian Legation, London. 

C. B. Fowler, Architect, Bank-chambers. _ 

F. W. Rhodes, ‘Architect, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 

T. W. Lindley, Architect, Market Avenue, Ashton- bu yaee 
Fred. Wild, Architect, 7, ‘Charles- street, Bradford. 
Brayshaw & Dixon, Architects, Bowling Ola- lane, Bradford. _ 
H Higginson, Architect, Carlisle. 

H. Higginson, Architect, Carlisle. es 
Geo. W. Webb, Architect, ee Place- chambers, Readineee 
A. J. Rowley, Architect, 1 2, High-street, Oxford. 

W.J. Morley, Architect, 369, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

J. A. Aikew, Secretary, Kesh. 

James Marshall, Architect, Morecambe. > 
Herbt.W. Lockwood, Pa’atine-chbrs., Pinstone-st., Sheffield. ae 
Crown Brewery Office, Pontypool, — 

Willie Wrigley, Architect, 6, Westgate, Wakefield. 

Colson, Farrow and Nisbett, 45, Jewry-street, Winchester. _ 
C.L. Duke, Sutton-road, Plymouth. Lae 
W. J. Morley, Architect, 269, Swan Arcade, Bradford. — 
C. E. Butcher, Architect, 3, Queen- -street, Colchester. 


E. H. Sheppard, Surveyor, 3, North Parade, epee 

S. Selby, 21, High-street, Buxton. 

FiAS Lacey, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 

Company’s Offices, 15, Victoria- ‘street, Windsor. © 

Borough Surveyor, Bishop’ s Castle. < 

Borough Surveyor, Glastonbury. 

Inspector of Nuisances, 14, Queen-st, Newhiggin-by- -the- Ser. 
Formans and M’Call, Engineers, 160, Hope--treet, Glasgow. | 
A. Davison, Manager, Gasworks, Milton-next- Sittingbourne. — 
Wm. Hardie, Jun., Engineer, Gasworks, North Shields. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, eae - 

T. H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich 

A. N. Henderson, Guardians’ Offices, St. John’ s Hill, S. Ww. 
Job Kempton, Superintendent, Fire Brigade, Middleton. ; 
Engineer, Electric Lighting Works, Derby. 
Messrs. Newton, Engineers, 17, Cooper- street, Manchester. - Sm 
The Engineer, Gasworks, St. Helens. Ne 
C. Russell Hall, Engineer, West-street, Congleton. : 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, 21, Delahay- street, Westminster, 225% 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 'S.W. 

James Barton, Engineer, Exchange-buildings, Dundalk. 
Chief Engineer for Irrigation, Madras. ~ 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, London, S.W. 


E. S. Sileock, Borough Engineer, Lynn. 

Borough Surveyor, Huddersfield. 

Stores Department, Osborne-street, WWianicbostéc. 
Surveyor’s Office, High-street, Camberley WA 

Inspector-Gen. of Irrigation, Public ere seems oad 


. The Secretary, Keighley 


The Clerk, Station ont. * Gastictows 


O. J. Kirby, Borough Surveyor, Batley. 

T. W. A. Hayward, Borough Surveyor, Sudb Wy see 
James Smith, Surveyor, Tony-street, Dudley Hill. 5 
Thomas Longdin, Surveyor, Town Hall, ‘Waritnatoas Sep 
Arthur H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, Withington. = 
Thos. Lambert, Clerk, Town Hall, Gateshead. sn 
H, J. Jones, Architect, 12, Bridge- street, Bristol. 

J. W. Highmoor, 19, Coltsgate- hill, Ripon. 

H. C. Canham, Clerk, 68, Friar’s- street, Sudbury. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

H. H. Scott, Town Hall, Hove, Sussex. 

Fred. W. Mager, District Surveyor, Aldridge. : 
C. D. M. Trinder, Dist. Surveyor, Brant Broughton, Newark, 
J. Whitfield, Clerk, 10, High-street, Chorley. 


Henry Caw, Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes, 
S. Austin, Clerk, 11, Chilkwell- street, Glastoabury. 

J. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Pudsey. 

Professor H. Robinson, 13, Victoria-streat, Sea le IS 
E, Egan, 39, Lombard= street, London. 

J. Petree, Borough Surveyor, J arrow. 

E. Hughes, Clerk, Plumstead. 

J. W. Montgomery, Clerk, Downpatrick: 

J. R. Reddish, Clerk, Church. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED 


Rural District Council. 


Urban District Council. 

Urban District Council. oe 

Major Fe Le And 
ajor erson, R.E., South Ca Ald 

Urban District Council. : mp, depebats =< 


Trustees of the Phebe A. Hearst Fund ; ; 
‘England by the R.I.B.A. represented = 
Formby Parochial Committee. 


~ Town Council. 


Borough Council, 


Flys. é 
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a Constructional Steelwork.” 


eo 
By T. C, Cunnrnaeton, 


i>. 
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___J_JNTIL recent years the subject under con- 
in sideration was generally considered to 
eis -be within the sphere of the “civil engi- 
___ neer” only, but with the various developments, 
both in character and in extent of recent build- 
___ ings and requirements, it has to be seriously 
considered by the architect. In buildings of 
_ the “warehouse” or “factory” class, the con- 
struction is comparatively simple. The com- 
plication, both as regards loads and construc- 
_ tion, arises’ where the several parts of the 
_ same building are occupied by several different 
classes of tenants and devoted to different uses. 
In dealing with a subject of this class, so 
many points have to receive consideration 
independently of safety of the building and 
utility of the various sections for their require- 
- ments. Where the interios of various rooms 
are decorated, the construction has to be con- 
fiued within the limits of the proposed treat- 
ment and internal Architecture. In City 
_ buildings, where space and light are of the 
most paramount importance, every thought 
_ and ‘care has to be taken with the view to 
___ limiting the columns, stanchions, girders, and 
_ floors to the minimum sections consistent with 
_ their carrying power. 
In the first place we will consider intericr 
___ columns and stanchions with their several con- 
nections and joints, as upon them depends 
_ principally the stability of the superstructwe. 
_ Interior columns and stanchions form one cf 
_ the most important steps in the modern 
_ problem of design, and greater variations are 
- probably to be found in them than in any 
_ other features of steel construction. Each 
_ of the several forms has its own adhe1 ents, 
and the many types of connections between 
_ the columns and stanchions and with the 
_ floor systems permit of an unlimited choice, 
_ We will endeavour to investigate the more 
_ prominent forms, and point out the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. The most satis- 
_. factory for general and specific cases may then 
_ be selected as combining the desired features. 
___ The relative advantages of the various sections 
_ are of the greatest importance, as affecting 
— economical and successful design. In actual 


fundamental principles perhaps, but in the 
treatment being often empirical, and con- 
_ taining factors deduced from some special case.- 
‘These formulz, also,” generally assume ideal 
_ loading, which seldom occurs in the actual 


_ Friday night, 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL 


Bx hd Paper read before the Architectural Association on | 
; ' does not always support theory, and many 
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SECTIONS OF STANCHIONS. 


building, and none, or very few full-sized tests, 
have ever been made on the effects of eccentric 
loading. - 

The general principles which govern the 
resistance of built columns may be summed up 
as follows : 

1. 'The material should be disposed as far as 
possible from the neutral axis of the cross- 
section, thereby increasing “ R.” 

2. There should be no initial internal stress. 

3. The individual portions of the column or 
stanchion should be mutually supporting, and 

4. 'The individual portions of the column or 
stanchion should be so firmly secured to each 
other that no relative motion can take place, 
or they will fail as a whole. 

From experiments, the closed column and 
stanchion is stronger than any open one, due 
to the fact that the edges of the seoments are 
mutually supporting when held in contact by 
complete closure. Therefore the circular-built 
column is undoubtedly the most favourable 
form for compression, because the capacity of 


‘columns of equal areas varies as the metal is 


removed from the neutral axis. It must also 
be remembered that any form of column or 
stanchion, having a maximum and minimum 
radius of gyration, is not economical for use 
under a single concentric load, as the calcula- 
tions must be based on the minimum radius of 
gyration. The metal represented by the excess 
of the maximum radius of gyration is, of 
necessity, disregarded, and part of the section 
is thus lost or wasted when we consider the 
ideal efficiency of the column; but practice 


x SECTIONS OF STANCHIONS, 


J 


other questions besides mere form arise in coa- 
nection with the judicious choice of a section. 

The form of stanchions and columns most 
generally in use is illustrated. You will 
observe that No. 1 section is made of four 
angles, rivetted back to back; No. 2, of two 
T-bars, also rivetted back to back. The caps 
and bases of these are easily formed by either 
forging one of the flanges of each bar at right- 
angles to the stem, or rivetting forged angle- 
seatings to the stem to receive cap and base 
plates. In illustrations 3, 5, and 7, these 
stanchions are made up of angle-bars and plates 
rivetted together as indicated. “The strength 
and size can be either increased or decreased 
as circumstances require. ‘he caps, bases, and 
flange plates of these forms are attached by 
angle cleats rivetted to the plates, angles, and 
webs. - bearings for joints or girders at inter- 
mediate levels can be readily rivetted either 
to the web or flanges of them. Illustration 
No. 4 is made up of four angle bars, with strap 
bars, say every 4ft., or diagonal bracing suit- 
able to the purpose, to be used either as 
stanchion or bracing. In illustrations 6, 8, 9, 
10, and 11 are shown various sections. of 
stanchions made up of single joists, joists and 
angles, joists, tees and plates, and joists with 
one rivetted both sides of web. 

The strength of each of the sections can be 
adjusted either by increasing the size of the 
joists, or angles and tees, or by the addition of 
flange plates. The cap and base plates are 
attached to the shaft by rivetting angle cleats 
to the webs and flanges to form the requisite 
bearing surface for the flange plates. In 
details 12, 13, 15, and 16 are given various 
sections of stanchions, made up of channel 
sections and joists, No. 14 being of channels, 
bars, tees, and plates. These forms of 
stanchions are applicable for continuing 
through two or more stories of the building 
admitting of two or four girder joists bearing 
at the same level, particularly so the sections 
Nos. 13 and 15. 

Sections Nos. 17, 18, and 19 are made up of 
flanged quadrant bars, flanged quadrant bars 
and channels; the diameter of 16 and 19 can 
be increased and decreased as occasion re- 
quires by using smaller or larger sections of 
channels. Sections 18 and 19, whilst retaining 
the minimum diameter, can be very con- 
siderably increased in strength by adding 
plain or bulb-shaped tees, plain bulb-shaped 
angles, or by the addition of plates, either 
inside or outside of the channel bars. 

Section No. 22 is made up of channels and 
Lindsay’s special angles, or plain angles. This 
particular section was very successfully used 
in the West Australian Bank, Cornhill. In 
this particular instance they were 21ft. 6in. 
long, llin. diameter, made of four 5in. by 
3in. channel bars and four 8in. by 3in by din. 


angle bars. 
In order to suit them to the respective loads 
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the strength of part’of them was increased by 
an additional lin. plate rivetted to the back 
of thé channel on the inside. -. Two of 
these stanchions, one the light and the 
other the ‘heavy section, were tested 
at Messrs. Kirkaldy’s works, and admirably 
withstood the compressive strain to’ which they 
were subjected. Upon the light section 158 
tons were applied, and upon the heavy section 
237 tons were applied, each of them, together 
with the caps and bases, being made in the 
usual’ manner, that is, without any special 
preparation for testing. With reference to 
section No: 16, there is a difficulty in rivetting 
up these stanchions if of small diaméter. 

The forms of stanchions shown in sections 
Nos. 20 and 21 readily adapt themselves to 
purposes of Construction of high buildings, 
where several floors have to be considered, and 
supported by the same stanchion. ‘The section 
can easily be made to suit any number of 
loads and floors, by either increasing or 
decreasing the diameter, or increasing or 
decreasing the sectional area. These sections 
have found particular favour with the 
American architects and engineers in the 
construction of their high buildings from the 
fact of their easy adaptability to their res- 
pective requirements, to their form and 
construction, and from the fact that they can 
be readily encased with fire-resisting materials 
independently of being made up of bars, that 
are either kept in stock at the mills or can be 
generally quickly supplied. 

The drawn steel columns are made from 4in. 
up to 24in. diameter and from 4in. to lin. 
metal in one piece, excepting the flanges 
forming caps and bases. ‘They are made in 
lengths not exceeding 21ft. or 22ft., and are 
generally used in lengths not exceeding in 
height of one high or two short stories; but 
when they are superimposed, the single joist 
girders bear up the flanges, and are attached. 
When columns of larger diameter are required, 
and girders ejther of double joist compound 
girders or rivetted plate girders are used, the 
columns are made to seat on the girders, the 
girders abutting and being continuous, the 
flanges of the caps and bases being bolted to 
the girders. 

Ornamental caps and bases, either in cast 
iron or other metal, can be readily adapted to 
these drawn steel columns, to suit the several 
styles of Architecture. The great advantage 
of these columns is that you get the greatest 
amount of carrying power for the minimum 
diameter and thickness of metal, and it deserves 
consideration when space is an object, or where 
shipment has to be considered. One of these 
columns was tested at Messrs. Kirkaldy’s with 
most excellent results, the length being 14ft., 
7in. diameter, and lin. metal, the calculated 
safe load being 92 tons. It was tested up to 
180 tons, practically without any movement, 
and no injury was observable to the material 
under microscopical examination. 

Columns shown in details Nos. 23 ‘and 24 
are built up of steel plates and T-bars, and 
curved. steel plates for large diameter columns, 
heavy constructions; or, where they are ex- 
posed, their form admits of being increased 
almost to any diameter and strength. The 
cap and base flange plates are attached by 
augiles rivetted to shaft, and the flange plates 
rivetted to the angles. In special cases an 
additional plate is put on the outside extending 
from 12in. to 14in. from the ends before putting 
the flanges on for purposes of additional 
strength. The steel stanchions combine the 
principle of the ordinary angle-bar stanchion 
and the’ column, The bars are rolled in 
such a manner as to form a hollow shaft, 
and ~placing the metal as great a dis- 
tance from the central axis as possible. They 
are made of four bars, or, for additional 
strength or diameter, plates or bulb bars are 
inserted between the flanges of the angles. 
The cap and base flanges are attached to forged 
bent plates, or angles rivetted to shaft, as the 
several illustrations show. 

These stanchions have been extensively used, 
as, independently of their strength, compara- 
tively with their diameter and sectional area, 
also independently of the fact of being easily 
encased in fire-resisting material, either rect- 
angular or circular shape, to suit. the Architec- 


ture of the building. The safe loads .on 
these are ascertained by taking one 14ft. 
long, 6in. diameter, the safe load is 80 tons, 
and generally, in practice, the full load has 
been placed upon them, and proved satisfactory. 
To increase the size of the bases and bearing 
surface area of the various steel columns and 
stanchions referred to, to provide for heavy or 
extreme loads, they rest. upon cast-iron bases, 
formed to suit each special requirement. The 
cast bases may either rest upon joist founda- 
tions or upon adequate stone bases and con- 
crete foundations, the columns and stanchion 
bases being bolted down to the cast-iron bases. 


Tur FIREPROOFING OF COLUMNS AND 
STANCHIONS. 


As columns and stanchions carry the greatest 
concentrated loads found in modern buildings, 
the proper fireproofing of these becomes a most 
important subject for consideration; unfor- 
tunately, in only too many cases is this 
slighted or omitted, even to a very dangerous 
extent, as has been proved in numbers of 
instances. 

Many systems have been introduced, and 
both the “hard tile,” the “porous tile,” “ terra- 
cotta,’ and concrete have been used exten- 
sively. 

The requirements in the adequate fire- 
proofing of columns and stanchions are :— 

1. The material must be indestructible by 
fire. 

2. The material must not be heat-conducting. 

3. The material must be so secured to the 
columns or stanchions that it cannot be dis- 
lodged. 

The use of hard fire-clay tiles is only to be 
recommended when such tiles are hollow with 
a sufficient and proper air-space around the 
metal column or stanchion, and even then 
experience seems to show that the hard tile is 
in no way so satisfactory under great heat as 
the porous tile. Application of cold water 
in combination with heat have also proved the 
hard tile far less reliable in case of conflagra- 
tion than the porous tile, as the hard tile 
is very apt to crack off under such conditions. 
The use of solid blocks of porous tile well 
bedded against the metal column or stanchion 
or solid pumice concrete seems to be the most 
highly satisfactory, 

The requirements for fireproofing the in- 
terior columns and stanchions by the Chicago 
ordinance are defined as follows: 

1. “The coverings for columns or stanchions 
shall be, if in brick, 8in. thick ; if of hollow tile, 
one covering at least 24in. thick. 

“Tf the fireproofing is made of porous terra- 
cotta, 1t shall be at least 2in. thick, whether 
hollow tile or porous terra-cotta is used, the 
courses shall be so anchored and bonded 
together as to form an independent and staple 
structure.” 

2. “In all cases there should be on the out- 
side of the tiles a covering of plaster with 
Portland cement, or of other solid cement of 
equal hardness and efficiency when set.” 

3. “If plastering on metallic laths be used 
as fireproofing, it shall be in two layers, of 
which the first shall be appled in such a 


manner that the concrete or plaster will cover | 


the entire external face of the column or stan- 
chion, while the space between the two layers 
shall not be less than lin. 

“The metallic laths shall in each case be 
fastened to the metallic firings and the 
plastering upon same shall be made with 
cement.” ; 


FounDATIONS FOR COLUMNS AND 
; STANCHIONS. 


In designing the foundations for columns 
and stanchions for a building, where they 
rest upon a yielding stratum, proper provision 
must bé made for the uniform distribution 
of the weight. In cases where the loads 
vary the foundations should be. proportioned 
according to the different loads, so that the 
bearing per unit of ground area will be equal, 


and a uniform settlement of the structure 


assured. Where the loads are excessive an 
excellent foundation for columns and stanchions 
can be formed with rolled steel joists, either 
in a single bed or more, the foundation for 
them being prepared by a suitable bed of 
Portland cement concrete of ordinary depth, 
then placing the joists thereon. 

Where unusual loads are to be supported 
the joists may be crossed in two or more direc- 
tions, each at right angles, their distances 
apart from centre to centre varying from 9in. 
to 24in., according .to circumstances—.e., 
length of their projection beyond the masonry 
thickness of concrete, estimated pressure per 
square foot, &c. They, however, should be 
placed at least far enough apart to permit the 
introduction of concrete filling between the 
joists. 

The most useful application of this system 
of foundation is on sites where a thin and 
comparatively compact stratum — overlies 
another of a more yielding nature. By using 
joists in such cases, the requisite spread at 
the base may be obtained without penetrating 
the firm upper stratum or carrying the footing 
courses down to an unusual depth. In cover- 
ing the joists with concrete, 6in, should be 
left at the ends and sides of them and 14in. to 
2in. on top. A convenient way of doing this 
is to make a plank frame of the same size as 
the concrete bed, and at the proper height and 
perfectly level; after this is filled it is made 
for the next courses and so on, the whole 
exterior rendered with Portland cement, so 
that no metal is exposed. 

The method of caleulation for joists used in 
foundations may be stated thus :— 

The arms or projections of the two lower 
courses are fixed by the lengths of the upper 
ones, and by the dimensions of the sub-soil 
area, hence the question is how many joists 
are required, 

Let y=projecting arm of any course. » 

~. a=width of supporting area. 
L=total load on footing. 
M =bending moment on one side of layer. 

Then the length of joist=a+y+y=a+t2y. 

Ly 
a+Zy 


Load on y= and since the distribution 


of the load on every layer is uniform, we have- 


5 Pe L-y2 
m=—" x lever arm! =—— 4 
at+zy 2 2(-+a 2y) 
In calculating the lower course, y becom>s a 
known quantity and M an unknown. 


SECTIONS OF COLUMNS, 
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Lin, for lower tier, 
12in. for middle tier. 
Yin. for top tier, 
Por any other spacing of pressure than 
given, M can be found from the formula 


M=P,/ 3b 
V3 

When P =the projections in feet for the 

several tiers of beams. 

b = the allowable bearing capacity 
per square foot of ground in 
tons. 

$ = spacing in inches. 

.The method in regard to the calculation of 
such footings is still an unsettled question, as 
some engineers claim that the action of the 
concrete filling with its tendency to bind the 
iron and concrete together causes the founda- 
tion to act as a whole, and thus possess a 
moment of resistance much greater than the 
sum of resistance of the individual layers. 

But in view of the uncertainty of such 
assumption, the method of calculating all 
movements about the edge of the casting 
would seem more logical, as well as being on 
the safe side. 

To illustrate this. class of footings, one, 
15ft. 64in. square base, was used in the 
“ Marguette Building,” Chicago, for a load of 
410 tons. The base of cast iron is 3ft. 6in. by 
4ft. resting upon five 20in, joists 100lb. per foot 
each and 14ft, din, long. 

These din. joists rest upon fourteen 15in. 
joists 411b. per foot each. 

The other, with base 15ft. 64in. by 19ft. sup- 
porting two stanchions, is in the same building, 
The load on one stanchion is 181 tons 8 cwt., 
and the other 250 tons 16 ewt. Under the cast 
bases, which are 3ft. 6in, square, are five 15in, 
joists, each 80lb. per foot, and five 20in. joists, 
80lb. per foot, under the cast bases, support- 
ing the light and heavy loads respectively. 
Underneath these, at right angles, are fourteen 
12in. joists, 17ft. 6in. long, resting upon the 
concrete foundation. In determining the sizes 
of the joists in any layer, care must be taken 
to leave sufficient clearance between the 
flanges to admit of the concrete being rammed 
in place. Hitherto this class of foundation 
has been but little used in this country, 
although it has been used in several isolated 
cases. In Messrs. Jones and Higgins’s ware- 
house, Peckham, it was very successfully used. 
A modification of the systems lends itself 
readily as foundation for columns, stanchions, 
and piers for buildings, or corner sites, or 
where the site of the building is of such a 
nature as necessitates the system being used. 

It has been used in’ the construction of the 
new premises in the Strand; at the corner of 
Adam Street. In this instance the joists are 
‘framed 3in. or 4in. wide, and rest. upon the 
solid concrete foundation, substituting the 
usual piers and footings for the front walls. 
Another instance is in the building of some flats 
at Tufnell Park. In this case it was not con- 
sidered advisable, from the nature of the site 
and the great expense, to take the walls down 
to the requisite depth for foundation, 

Piers about 4ft. square, in Portland cement 
concrete, were taken down to the solid strata, 
and upon these piers a framework of steel 
Joists was built, properly fitted and connected 
together to carry the external and principal 
internal walls, By this method it will be 
inferred there is little or no possibility of any 
one part of the wall subsiding without affectin g 
the general structure, 

_ The foundations, basement columns, &c., are 
either surrounded by constant. moisture or by 
the wet clay or earth itself, For. such posi- 
tions cement mortar. should undonbtedly be 
used, as from experience it seems, thermost 
perfect conservator of metalwork. »«. Saree) a 


CESS, ar ce ee ee 

_ Ov all the ruined castles ‘in Wales, Penibroke 
18 one of .the fairest and most; majestic, The 
round -tower or keep is'a splendid structure, 
msing, cloudwards above the ivy wreaths that 

ung around its walls, which are 7ft; thick. 
The banqueting - hall, the chapel, and: the 
road. courtyard remain to prove the former 

| dignity of the Castle, 


) 
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Barnstapite.—A Local Government Board 
inquiry has been held at Barnstaple relative 
to an application for sanction to borrow £1677 
for a new steel swing bridge over the Yeo at 
Braunton Road, Mr, Frank Chanter is the 
engineer, 


BirmineHAM.—Deritend Branch Library has 
been opened after extensions. The building 
has been extended a third by the addition of 
another bay ; the roof has been lowered and 
the lighting greatly improved; mullioned 
windows look out upon the street. New fur- 
niture has been put in, the walls have been 
hung round with Arundel Society prints; an 
efficient system of ventilation has been devised, 
and a pitchpine floor laid down. 


BiacKkpoon,—The foundation stone of a new 
Liberal Club at Blackpool has been laid. The 
cost of erection (including the amount paid 
for the site) will be about £7000, and another 
£1000 is to be spent upon furnishing, 


Bo.tsover.—The old chapel in Cotton Street, 
and house adjoining, are to be sold, and a new 
chapel and school and class rooms erected. 
Plans, &c., have been prepared by Mr. W. J. 
Morley, of Bradford, and tenders have been 
accepted from Mr.. Oakley, of Bolsover, for 
mason and brick work, plastering, and slatine ; 
from W. Wilson and Sons, of Castleford, for 
joinery ; Messrs, Aves and Houfton, of Mans- 
field, for plumbing ; and Mr. Harland, of Brad- 
ford, for painting. The expenditure will be 
£1800. 


Cuirron.—The Clifton Grand Spa and Hydro 
has just been opened. The baths have been 
designed and carried out on lines approved by 
the late Dr. Hunter, of Smedley’s, Matlock, by 
Messrs. Harper and Harper as architects, and 
Mr. G. Croydon Marks, C.E., as engineer, 


Dusiin.—An appeal has been made for the 
improvement of the organ in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, to bring it up to date. Mr. Drew, 
the Cathedral architect, gives his opinion that 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral plan lends itself to 
such addition as is the reasonable outcome of 
organ requirements of the nineteenth century, 
without prejudice to its present perfection of 
geometric plan and design. He proposes to 
submit to the Dean and Chapter and Cathedral 
Board a scheme which may confidently chal- 
lenge the criticism of architects at large as a 
fair and reasonable departure in connection 
with an ancient and historic building. There 
could not be in principle any inconsistency in 
erecting in this century buildings in architec- 
tural harmony with the old ones on the site, 
as the Cathedral architect points out, of a 
vanishéd Chapel of St. Lawrance, one part of 
the whole group, and on the site appletted by 
Archbishop Comyn in 1190 for a treasurer’s 
house, and occupied by it from his time until 
1869. 


GLascow.—Mr. Dobson’s High School stu- 
dents, on Saturday last, paid a visit to Ruchill 
Hospital. The hospital comprises sixteen 
pavilions, accommodating 408 beds, with acute 
wards and convalescent wards in addition. The 
total cost per-patient is about £500.- The 
hospital also provides administration block for 
nurses, doctors, and matrons’ rooms, with 
recreation hall. The buildings are now ready 
for joiners’ finishings, but the contract for the 
machinery, boilers, and water tower, which is 
160ft. high, is still to proceed... The total cost 


ig:estimated at £230,000. 


ttl mies The new . Intermédiate. ‘and 


' Téchnical School at Gowertonis well-situated 


on an elevated. piece of ground. The struc- 
ture is in the .Gethic style, and contains an 
assembly hall, 42ff. by 22ft. clear, four class- 
rooms, cookery room, musi¢ room, laundry, 
manual workshop, chemical laboratory, chemi- 
cal. lecture room, with the usual .private 
rooms:for the» head-master, head-mistress; and 


_ caretaker—affording accommodation for about 


120 students. It was designed by Mr. T. P. 
Martin, Swansea, and has been built under the 
supervision of Mr, R. 8. Griffiths, Tonypandy, 
consulting engineer to the Technical Instrue- 
tion Committee of the Council, by Messrs. 
Bennett Bros., Swansea, with Mr. John Lloyd 
as clerk of the works. 


Lerps.—A home and schools for blind and 
deaf children is now being erected by the 
Leeds School Board in Blenheim Walk, off 
Woodhouse Lane. 'The building, the plans of 
which have been prepared by Mr. W. S. 
Braithwaite, will cover an area of 1200 square 
yards. The design—a free treatment of the 
Gothic style—is intended to illustrate the 
collegiate character of the institution. The 
structure will be three stories high, with the 
addition of a good part basement, well lighted 
from wide areas, and a sub-basement for the 
special heating and ventilating arrangements. 
The building has been specially and very 
carefully designed to meet the requirements 
of the two departments—the blind and the 
deaf, and is in this respect unique in character. 
Kach department will be separate and distinct 
in its working for scholastic purposes, and will 
be easy of approach from the domestic depart- 
ment. To this end, five separate staircases, 
leading direct from the ground floor to the top 
story, are provided. The heating and venti- 
lating will be carried out by Mr. Key, of 
Glasgow, on the principle in use at Darley 
Street and Hunslet Lane. The total area of 
the building is 5000 superficial yards, and it is 
estimated that, together with the site, it will 
cost £28,000. 


Lrtcrster.—At a special meeting of the 
Town Council at Leicester, the Chairman of 
the Ffmance Committee announced that the 
Council had voted no less than £160,000 for 
street improvements alone during the past 
twenty-eight months; had devoted £230,000 
more during the same time to the acquisition 
of parks, lunatic asylum, cemetery, baths, &c., 
and had furthermore spent £183,000 on the 
extension of the gas and electric lighting 
plant, making the huge aggregate of £573,000, 
At the same meeting special committees were 
appointed to consider the expediency .of 
acquiring the Leicester tramways, and erecting 
a block of two-story buildings for the housing 
of the aged poor at rentals not involving any 
charge upon the rates. It was also decided to 
spend about £6200 on the maintenance of the 
Municipal Technical and Art Schools. 


Liverpoon.—A new home for the nurses at 
the Brownlow IJill Workhouse is being erected. 
The estimated cost of the home,- which will 
allow of the residence of sixty nurses, is 
£11,350, inclusive of furniture and fittings: 
The building, which has been designed by and 
erected under the supervision of Mr, Menry 
Hartley, of Bristowe Chambers, 8, Harrington 
Street, Liverpool, comprises basement, ground, 
first, and second floors. ‘The basement con- 
tains a dining hall at the west end 51ft. 6in. 
by 29ft. 6in., with lavatory, cloak-rooms, and 
service-room immediately adjoining. On the 
ground floor there are two large sitting-rooms, 
one 30ft. by 24ft., and the other 30ft. by 28ft. 
Arrangements have been made whereby the 
partition between the two rooms can be 
readily removed, being constructed with 
Stone’s patent sliding shutters. Thus a room 
52tt. by 80ft. can be formed for Jectures or 
other purposes where meetings of the nurses 
are required. On this floor there are also 
lavatories, matron’s room, and eighteen cubi- 
cals, or bedrooms; On the -first. and second 
floors there-are fifty-six. bedrooms, with the 
necessary linen closets-and storerooms. ‘There 
are bathrooms on-each’ floor’3:The lavatory 
arrangements are confinéd to a sanitary tower 
on the south sidé of: the building, which is 
practically isolated from the main-building by 
a ventilated corridor. The general arrange- 
ment of each floor is a central corridor 6ft. 
wide, with the various cubicals or bedrooms 
and other apartments ‘leading off right and 
left. At each ’énd’ of the building is a stone 
staircase conimunicating with thé various 
floors, and approached from the hospital side 
by external entrance, The new home hag 
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communication on the ground and first floors 
with the existing Nurses’ Home by means of a 
elass-covered corridor; so that the whole 
nursing establishment, which in all will accom- 
modate about 100 nurses, is brought into 
direct communication. ‘The walls of the bath- 
rooms, lavatories, and domestic offices are lined 
with white -glazed bricks. The building 
throughout will be heated with hot water, the 
heating chamber being at the lower part of 
sanitary tower. Radiators are fixed in the 
corridors at intervals on the several floors. 
Special attention has been paid to the venti- 
lation of the building. Although the cubicals 
are self-contained by walls, the door openings 
have been carried up to the ceiling, and the 
upper portion filled in with moveable fan- 
lizhts, which will act as ventilators into the 
main corridor. The vitiated air will thus be 
carried into the main ventilating system. 
The whole of the premises are lighted — by 
electricity. ‘The style of the exterior is plain, 
and harmonises with the main workhouse 
structure. 


Lowrstorr.—The foundation-stones have 
been laid of the new Baptist Church. on 
London Road, Lowestoft. ‘he plans, which 
are the design of Mr. G. Baines, of Lowestoft, 
and Clement’s Inn, W.C., show an elevation of 
ornate appearance, being in the Gothic style, 
simply treated. ‘he front will be of splint 
flints with white brick dressings and red brick 
croins, ‘lhe new building provides accommo- 
dation for nearly 700 persons. ‘The seats are 
arranged on a semi-circular plan, so that all 
hearers will directly face the minister. There 
will be a nave and aisles, divided by red granite 
columns with carved stone cips, moulded stone 
bases; brick arches and clerestory windows 
above. ‘I'wo vestries are provided on the 
ground floor, and a class-room over the south- 
west lobby, with cloak-room beneath. The 
pulpit will be of carved stone, in keeping with 
the general character of the building. The 
internal dimensions of the chapel are—width, 
49ft.; length, 74ft. 


LyrHam.—The new clubhouse of the Lytham 
and St. Anne’s Golf Club has been opened. 
The Gothic clubhouse has cost approximately 
£8000, and the furnishing an additional £2000, 
The house comprises handsome entrance hall, 
locker rooms, club rooms, dining hall, ladies’ 
club room, and dressing rooms, billiard room, 
baths, lavatories, offices, and steward’s service. 


Mippiewicu.— The foundation-stone has 
been laid of the custodian’s cottage in con- 
nection with the new technical schools and 
free library. Mr. Worth is the architect, and 
Messrs. Clarke and Son the builders. 


MosretEy.—A memorial window has been 
placed in: the chancel at the Oxford Road 
Baptist Church, Moseley. The window, which 
consists of two lights and tracery, has been 
treated by the artist in late fifteenth-century 
style, to harmonise with the large window in 
the north transept. The subject illustrated 
in the first light is the finding of Christ in the 
Temple. In the second, Christ is receiving 
and blessing little children. The Temple, as 
well as all the details, have been taken from 
Holman Hunt’s great work Allustrating the 
subject. The work was intrusted to J. Hard- 
man and Co., of Birmingham. 


Mountain AsH.—The foundation stone has 
been laid of the new Workmen’s Institute at 
Mountain Ash. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. Dan Lloyd, Aberbeeg, Mon., late of 
Mountain Ash. The contract is in the hands 
of Messrs. C. Jenkins and Sons, Porth. 


NewcasTLe.—Plans of a new improvement 
scheme for Newcastle have been designed by 
Mr. Thos. Hanning and Mr. C. T. Marshall. 
The scheme embraces a new high level bridge 


across the Tyne, carrying railway lines and - 


roadways, with improved railway connection 
on both sides. of the river, and also street 
improvements, associated therewith both in 
Newcastle and) Gateshead. 


OapEy.—A hew Baptist chapel has been 
\ 
\ 


built at Oadby. The building occupies a site 
adjoining the Leicester Road. It is in the 
Gothic style, and when completed will accom- 
modate about 400 people. Below the chapel is 
a schoolroom for Sunday-school purposes. The 
total cost will be over £2000. ‘The architect is 
Mr. G. Brown. 


Pupsny.—Plans have been prepared for a 
new Conservative Club. They show a building 
in the Renaissance style of Architecture, with 
an imposing and extensive frontage to the 
main street. The building, together with the 
furnishing, is estimated to cost about £4000. 
The plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Holtom and Fox, of Dewsbury. 


Rusupren.—The large additions to Messrs. 
Cave’s factory are rapidly nearing completion. 
Messrs. Moseley and Anderson, of Nor hamp- 
ton, were the architects for the work, and the 
contractor was Mr. Robert Cosford. of North- 
ampton, the contract price being £7700. 


STRANORLAR.—The altars which have been 
erected in the Catholie Church of Stranorlar 
by Messrs. O’Neill and Company, Brunswick 
Street, Dublin, are fine specimens of the 
sculptor’s art. Standing beneath a richly 
florid window is the ligh altar, Under the 
altar table is a recumbent figure of the dead 
Christ after the model of John Hogan. It is 
of Carara marble, and is flanked with carved 
panels of the same material. Forming a 
reredos, and extending to a _ considerable 
height, on either side of the altar, is an arcade 
of Sicilian marble, with panels bearing suitable 
religious mottoes. The chief feature of the 
alt. is the throne above the tabernacle, which 
rises to a good height, and is gabled, crocketed, 
and ornamented in a more florid style than 
the rest of the altar. Side altars, dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, are 
situated in each aisle. 


STRANRAER.—The Ivy Place United Presby- 
terian Church, just opened, is built on the 
site in London Road formerly occupied 
by the old church. The new building is 
designed in late decorated Gothic style, 
the walls being built of dark blue dressed 
whinstone, with hewn work of a cream white 
stone from Prudham Quarry, Northumberland. 
The main gable faces the street, the principal 
entrance being in the centre by a wide double 
doorway with richly moulded arch, and 
tympanum filled with sunk panelling. On 
each side are mullioned windows with traceried 
heads lighting the vestibule. On the western 
side of the main gable the gallery staircase is 
carried up in an octagonal tower, the lower 
stages of which are kept very plain. In the 
upper parts the angles are marked by boldly 
moulded shafts, and the upper or belfry stage 
has an arcading of deeply moulded openings 
with cusped traceried heads. This turret is 
roofed with a steep conical roof, covered with 
red tiles, and finished with a crocketed lead 
finish and wrought iron vase. The side eleva- 
tions are in keeping with the front, having a 
series of two-light windows in the lower portion 
and large four-light windows with traceried 
heads in the upper, the windows next pulpit 
end being carried up to a much higher level 
under transept gables. In the interior the 
church is divided into nave and side aistes by 
stone piers and arches; the piers also carrying 
the galleries which are placed behind them at 
the sides, and supported on steel girders. The 
pulpit window has been designed and exeeuted 
by Messrs. Stephen Adam and Son, Glasgow. 


- The large five-light front window is.a beautiful 


specimen of stained glass art by Mr, Joseph 
Miller, Glasgow. The total cost of the church, 
exclusive of the gifts mentioned, will be about 
£4000. ‘The work has been executed by the 
following contractors: Mason, D. Purdie, 
Stranraer; wright, D. Milligan, Ayr; 
plumber, J. Johnstone and Son, Glasgow; 
plasterer, James Torrance, Stranraer ; slater, 


Wm. Auld and Son, Ayr; glazier and painter, | 


8. Kemp, jun., Hamilton; heating, Mackenzie 
and Moncur,; gates and railings, M‘Callum and 
Hope; gasfitting, Milne and Son; and up- 
holstery, Francis Smith, all of Glasgow. - The 
architect is Mr. John B, Wilson, Glasgow, 
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Views and Reviews. 
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STANFORD’S MAP OF METROPOLITAN — 
re RAILWAYS. a iat 
An excellent map of the metropolis has just — 

been published by Edward Stanford, 26 and _ 

27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, $.W. In — 

size, 40in. by 27in., and with a scale of two _ 

inches to the mile, it clearly defines the whole — 
of the railways and tramways throughout 

the metropolitan area, the routes of the new — 
lines now in course of construction and those — 
for which Parliamentary sanction is sought, — 
also being prominently marked. All the 
streets and thoroughfares are shown, and the — 

p ‘incipal are named, and the map is one that 


should prove of great service to architects, — 
surveyors, &c. Evidently much eare has heen. i“ 


Le-towed upon the work to ensure accuracy — 
and clearness. The map is published at three — 


prices—6s., 10s., and 12s. 


yt 
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Under Discussion. 
GEOLOGY AND ENGINEERING. gre : 


Before the Institution of Civil Engineers, ~ 
Professor Boyd Dawkins - lectured on the — 
“ Relation of Geology to Engineering.” ‘The — 
two, he pointed out, were so intimately inter- — 
woven that sometimes it was impossible to — 
separate them. The structure of the earth 
onght to form an essential part of the educa- — 
tion of a civil engineer. Geology stood to — 
engineering in the same relation as faith to — 
works. The~suecess or failure of an under-~ 
taking depended largely upon physical con-— 
ditions falling within the province of geology, — 
and the works of the engineer should be based 
on the fuith of the ¢4os%sf,_ 


a F 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC- — 
TURAL SOCIETY. a 


Hobson, Braithwaite, France (Bradford), W. — 
Carby Hall, Beevers, C. B. llowdill, G. W. 
Atkinson, and A. HK. Kirk, together with 
Messrs. E. Birchall, W. H. Thorpe, E. J. 
Dodgson, Perkin, Bulmer, and Watson (Wake-— 
field). Mr. F. W. Bedford was re-elected 
secretary. aS 


~ WOOD CARVING. . 


Lecturing recently at Carpenters’ Hall on 
“Wood Carving—Its Design and Practice,” Mr. 
Lewis F. Day, lecturer and examiner vit uesign 
and kindred subjects at South Kensington, 
spoke of the necessity of the designer and 
the artificer working harmoniously together. 
The ideal artist was he who could carve out 
his own designs, but such men were scarce. 
They would generally find two men associated 
upon a piece of work, which to be perfectly 
successful must be produced by unity of feel- 
ing between them, and no desire on the part 
of one to “boss” the other, As to the carving 
itself, Mr. Day emphasised over and overagain 
the necessity tor simplicity, which it was a great 
mistake to undervalue. It wasalso a mistake, 
he declared, to labour after effect. As soenas_ 
work ceased to tell, it was time to stop. No 
amount of work beyond that point would add 
“ finish,’ but, on the contrary, would detract 
fromit. Duffers, of course; might like to efface 
the mark of their tools, but when they were ex- 
pert in the use of them, the marks wouldadda 
characteristic texture to the work which was 
the glory of wood carving. A multitude of 
splendid examples of beautiful effect gained by 
least labour were at this juncture shown by 
means of lantern slides. Proceeding, Mr. 
Day expressed the opinion that the carver 
must “treat” his subjects, and could not. 

submit them directly as they appeared in- 
Nature. The history of the art itself, and the 
character of the medium necessitated that, a 
remarkable instance of the potency of the 
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latter statie® the superiority of panelling over 
all other forms of wood carving. To design 
appropriately, one must bear in mind that this 
class of work was the most suitable and 
effective, because it was the most natural, 
being suggested by the shape of the trunk of 
the tree.—A series of instructive pictures of a 
carver progressing through the various stages 
of a design told their own tale when thrown 
upon the screen, and interior views of noted 
work at the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn 
and in the Charterhouse were shown to 


~ illustrate how effective even crude work was 


when properly used. 


HAMPSTEAD ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

This Society, which was established last 
year, has already secured considerable support 
from residents interested in architectural and 
archeological subjects connected with the 
Hampstead district, which abounds with land- 
marks of historic ‘value. In these days of 
suburban building extensions there isa great 
necessity for the protection of ancient build- 
ings and places of interest from needless 
violation, and it is not therefore a matter for 
surprise that architects, artists, and anti- 
quaries should endeavour to combine for the 
purpose of using their influence to prevent 
vandalism. Amongst those. supporting the 
movement are: 2—Sir Walter Besant, M.A., 
F.S.A., Dr. Brooke Herford, Messrs. Henry 
Clarke, J.P., L.C.C., Gilbert Dalziel, Frederick 
Haines, F.S.A., Karl Blind, A. Ridley Bax, 
F.S.A., Cecil Clarke, George H. Bibby, 
F.RIB.A, and Mr. Charles J. Munich, 
F.R. Hist.S., who is honorary secretary and 
treasurer of the Society. 


THE SCIENCE OF ENGINEERING. 
The seventh annual dinner of the Newcastle 
Association of Students of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers was held a few days ago at 
Neweastle. Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B. 
(Jresident of the Institution of Civil En- 
‘¢ neers), occupied the chair, and responding 
to the toast of the evening, said the profession 
of a civil engineer was one of the most re- 
s, onsible, honourable, and onerous of all the 
piofessions ; and he was quite sure that the 
ycunger members would recognise that, to put 
“it on its proper basis, and raise it to its 
_ pioper status among other professions, it was 
- necessary that the entrance to it should be 
made like that to other learned professions, 
by means of an examination, which would 
give every man who passed it proper cre- 
 dentials. In the future, they would have to 
grapple with new problems of all kinds, and 
it was essential that members of the pro- 
fession should be equipped for the battle as 
well as the young men in other countries. 
They ought not to be behind foreigners in the 
matter of knowledge. It could not be thus 
without a full scientific examination. He did 
__xot wish to put too high a value upon scientific 
education or examinations, but he would not 
belittle them. In civil engineering work, they 
_ required both practical and scientific training. 
and no civil engineer in the future would be 
properly equipped for the battle of life with- 
- out scientific education and practical experi- 
ence. The change that had been made must 
tend to the good of the profession at large. 
he Institution was in an extremely flourish- 
' ing condition. He did not think that there 
had ever been a time when the Council was 
more in touch with the members in all parts 
_of the world than it was at present. He 
~ thought they might look forward to a pros- 
perous career for the Institution. He also 
thought that the profession was in a good 
condition, Although they heard complaints 
of want of work from time to time, he did not 
think it was pressing upon them greatly at 
present, and not nearly so hardly as upon 
some other professions. At no time in his 
‘career had the civil engineering profession or 
the Institution been in better condition than 
at present. 


A new church, to seat about 700 persons, is 
about to be erected at Abertelly (Mon). The 
-architect’is Mr.'C. B. Fowler, F.R.1I.B.A., of 
as Street, Cardiff, 


Enquiry Department. 


CUBING TIMBERS. 
To the Editor of Tne BurnpeErs’ JOURNAL. 


DrArR Sir,— Would you, through your 
Enquiry Department, show me the correct 
way to cube timber, viz., 4in. by 4in., 9in. by 
2in., and 2in. by 4in.— Yours, SSM oy 

To find the cubic contents of sided timber, 
multiply the three dimensions together con- 
tinuously, for instance, the contents of a deal 
12ft. long by Yin. by 2in. would be found thus: 
First reduce the 12ft. to inches, viz., 

144->x 9 x. 2.=.1]44in. x Qin. = 1296 x 2 

= 2592 + 1728 = 1% cubic feet. 

The number of Cubic inches in a cubic foot is 
1728. The rule generally employed to find 
solid contents of rough hewn timber is: Take 
half the sum of breadth and depth, in the 
middle of length, square this half sum (ie., 
multiply it by itself), and multiply by the 
length ; but if very irregular or crooked, take 
the girt at several points, add together and 
divide by the number of measurements, for a 
mean girt which multiply by the length, taken 
straight from end to end. 


TENDENCIES IN ART. 
To the Editor of THn BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—The “chapel somewhere Clapham or 
Wandsworth way, by Philip Webb ”’—referred 
to~ in the editorial note to the letter of 
* Design,” in last week’s BuinpERs’ JOURNAL 
—is attached to Lady Adeline Smithers’ 
Deaconesses’ Home, on the south side of 
Clapham Common. You have omitted two of 
Philip Webb’s works in London which are 
readily accessible to the student—Mr. Val 
Prinsep’s house, 1, Holland Park Road, Ken- 
sington, adjoining Lord Leighton’s house, and 
the group of offices, No. 19, Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields, sandwiched between the Equity and. 


Law Life Assurance and the Inns of Court 
Hotel. The Saturday Review recently sug- 
gested Mr. Philip Webb should be made a 
Royal Academician, but it is to be doubted 
whether Mr. Webb would think this a com- 
pliment, or that he would accept the honour 
if it were offered him. Mr. Webb, like the 
hero of one of Kipling’s ballads, ‘ doesn’t 
advertise,’ and would probably be content to 
live and die, like the French poet Piron, “pas 
méme academicien.’’—Yours, J. H. 


LIMEWHITING IRONWORK. 
To the Editor of Tor BurtpERs’ JouRNAL. 


S1r,—Can you kindly inform me of a medium 
for the preparation of a recently painted cast- 
iron surface to take limewhite? Do youthink 
size thickened with finely-ground whiting 
would be effective Pp— Yours truly, B. F.C. 


A good binder for the purpose mentioned is 
boiled linseed oil, in the proportion of 1 of oil 
to 10 of limewash ; to quicken the drying 2 of 
patent size may be added—not more, as it has 
a tendency to flake off. The above proportions 
depend upon the quality of the lime, and it 
will be advisable to test & small portion before 
mixing a quantity. If it is not compulsory 
for sanitary reasons to use quicklime, whiting 
will be found to make the best wash; it is 
more easily applied, covers better, and is not 
so destructive to tools. If the latter lime is 
used, substitute borax for the boiled oil; select 
a dry or warm day for the application, as if 
condensed water is enclosed by the coating, it 
will eventually swell, and blister off the white- 
wash, 


Tue will, dated July 18th, 1896, of Mr. Charles 
John Shoppee, F.R.I.B.A., of John Street, 
Bedford Row, and 41, Mecklenburgh Square, 
who died on November 18th, has been proved 
by Mr. Charles Herbert Shoppee, the son, and 
Mr. Robert William Dibdin, of 23, Red Lion 
Square, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate being £8362 Os. 5d. grossand £6683 4s. 3d. 
net. He gives all his architectural books to 
his son, and 20 guineas to Mr. Dibdin. Subject 
thereto he leaves all his property upon trust 
for his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Shoppee, for life, 
and then to his son absolutely. 


_AND ARCHITECTURAL _ eee say Ses: 


Trades aid Cratt.. 


MESSRS. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, AND BENEDICT. 
Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans, and Benedict 
makers of the well-known Remington Standar d 
Typewriter, have ope ned a West End branch 
establishment at 263, Oxford Street, W. ‘The 
growth of the business has necessitated this 
step. The firm bas recently introduced new 
foolscap and brief models to increase the scope 

and general efficiency of their machines. 


LEEDS JNFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL. 
In the competition recently decided for the 
best scheme of warming, ventilation, etc., for 
the new Infectious Diseases Hospital, Leeds, a 
Liverpool firm has proved successful, their 
scheme and tender having been formally 
adopted by the Corporation of that C ity. The 
successful competitors are Messrs. Dargue, 
Griffiths, and Co. Limited, of 15, Lord Street, 
Liverpool, who, a little more than a month ago, 
were awarded the first premium for a similar 
scheme at the new Edinburgh Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, Colinton Mains. ‘This 
success is a tribute to Messrs. Dargue, Griffiths, 
and Co., who were in competition with firms 
of the highest repute. 


PALMER'S PATENT TRAVELLING CRADLE. 


In the painting and redecoration of build- 
ings, bridges, and various structures, the task 
has often been rendered not only difficult but 
very dangerous owing to the want of some 
apparatus from which the workmen could 
perform with safety and efficiency. This want 
appears to have been supplied by Mr. Edwin 
Palmer, of 250, Westminster Bridge Road, 
S.E., who is the inventor and furnisher of a 
Patent Wire-Supported Travelling Cradle, 
which has already been extensively used with 
successful results. ‘lhe platform, or cradle, 
upon which the workmen stand _is about 6ft. 
in length, and is suspended from a wire rope 
at the top of the building or in any other 
position, and being slung on pulleys, the 
men can easily run it along to the re- 
quired place as the work proceeds; and, 
of course, it can be raised or lowered 
as occasion demands. ~By this simple yet 
effective arrangement the necessity for a lot 
of scaffolding or a number of ladders is 
*entirely obviated, thus economising time and 
expense. It should be explained that the 
men on the cradle have thorough control over 
the apparatus, and without any aid can, by 
means of the ropes and pulleys, fix themselves 
in any position. In order to ensure safety, 
the wire rope used is tested to carry eight tons, 
although the weight of the apparatus, in- 
cluding two men with it, is less than four 
hundredweight. Palmer’s patent travelling 
cradle was employ ed in repainting Southwark 
Bridge, where it was fixed over the central 
arch, a span of 250ft. It was also used at the 
Hibernia Chambers, London Bridge, on a 
stretch of 96ft., to repair a cornice. 


JARRAHDALE JARRAH. 

This wood paving system has grown to be 
exceedingly popular, which says much for its 
durability. A pamphlet published by the 
London Agency, at No. 1, Fenchurch Avenue, 
E.C., contains some interesting particulars on 
the subject. Jarrahdale Jarrah comes from 
the tree Eucalyptus Marginata, found in 
abundance on the Darling Ranges of Western 
Australia, and the proprietors of it hold 
250,000 acres of forest from which to produce 
their supply. Figures are given to show that 
Jarrahdale Jarrah holds the premier position, 
both for quantity and durability, above other 
kinds of timber found in the locality. It has 
already been very extensively used, not only in 
Australia, but in England and other countries. 
Several of the main thoroughfares in the 
metropolis have been paved with it, and experts 
have expressed opinions entirely in its favour. 
Particular note has been taken of the material 
laid down in the Westminster Bridge Road, in 
Lambeth, and Waterloo Road, and the reports 
have been highly satisfactory; in fact, the 
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Lambeth Vestry is so stronly impressed with 
the durability of the Jarrah blocks, that up to 
March, 1896, nine miles of the roads in that 
parish had been paved with this material. 
It is also used by other vestries of London, as 
well as by the authorities in the principal 
provincial towns. But Jarrahdale Jarrah is 
valuable other than as a road paving material. 
About fifteen years ago a large new dock was 
built in Port Adelaide, South Australia, and 
Jarrahdale was the only wood used in its con- 
struction. That dock is said to be still in 
splendid condition. This wood has also been 
employed on other docks and piers. We may 
add that the Hull Corporation has accepted 
a further tender of the Jarrahdale Jarrah 
Forests and Railways Limited, for 1200 loads 
of Jarrahdale, being all the Company could 
get forward in time to meet Hull’s require- 
ments, owing to the heavy demand for their 
timber. 


MESSRS. SUTCLIFFE, STATHAM AND CO, 


The Bury Art Gallery Committee have given 
the order for the ventilating and warming of 
their new Art Gallery and Public Library to 
Messrs. Sutcliffe, Statham and Co., Cathedral 
Corner, Fennel Street, Manchester. The sys- 
tem to be adopted is the “low pressure 
Plenum,” with double ducts—one for warm 
air and one for cold air. Messrs. Woodhouse 
and Willoughby, of Manchester, are the 
architects, and tenders for the other work in 
connection with the building have not yet 
been invited. Messrs. Sutcliffe, Statham and 
Co. a’e a new firm who have recently estab- 
lished themselves, but they are we:l experi- 
enced in warming and ventilating; all the 
members of the firm and staff were directors, 
managers, or engineers. They are making a 
new ventilating fan under Mr. Sutcliffe’s 
patent. It is not unlike the well-known 
Blackman type in general ‘appearance, but, 
under’ close’ examination, it will be noticed 
that there is a distinct difference in the shape 
of the blade, which is so designed that while 
the efficiency near the periphery is fully. main- 
tained, that of the eentre is rendered more 
effective, and the discharge from the fan is 
centripetal in place of centrifugal. It also 
has the merit of running. absolutely quietly, 
and for this reason, if for no other, it should 
be in great demand for schools and other 
buildings where a humming fan cannot be 
tolerated. 


A NEW PATENT GRANITE TILE. 


One of our representatives writes: “ Passing 
through the covered way from the station at 
Keswick to the Keswick Hotel a few days ago, 
I noticed that the tread was a specially easy 
and comfortable one. There seemed quite a 
firm grip of the foot, such as one fails to notice 
when one is walking upon the tiles that are so 
frequently employed for the purpose of paving 
in such places. Upon examination and inquiry, 
I ascertained that the material used is a new 
patent made by the Threlkeld Granite 
Company, at their quarry and works. at 
Threlkeld. It is really neither more nor less 
than a granite tile. There is also cement in 
the tile, and the result is a combination which 
for strength and durability would be hard to 
beat. 
Keswick are evidence enough of the easy 
applicability of colour to the material, and the 
design is a pleasing and effective one. The 
colours are perfectly clear and distinct, and 
the substance is capable of employment in any 
colour and for any purpose for which tiling 
may be usually employed. There is ground 


The specimens of the tiles laid at 


for no small satisfaction in the fact that there 
is now a new industry for the county of 
Cumberland- Under the skilful and enter- 


managing director of the Company, there can 
be no doubt of the great future awaiting these 
tiles. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BANGOR.—For erecting the Hamilton-road Presbyterian 
Chureh, Bangor, co. Down, for the Committee of the 
Church. Mr. W. J. W. Roome, architect, Belfast :— 
Robert Caiwell .. £8,195 | James Kidd .. ... ... £7,294 
John Lowry and Son... 7,975] Jas. Colville, Bangor*. . 6,591 

* Accepted for first blocks. 

BELFAST.—For erecting the Shankhill-road Mission 
Buildings, for the Committee of the Mission. Mr. W. J. W. 
Roome, architect, Belfast’':— 

John ahh and Son, £16,972 | W. J. Campbell & Son £13,454 
Wm. G. Callen ... |, 15,000|'Courtney and Go... 13,249 
McLaughlin and (All of Belfast. 
Harvey* 13,590 * Accepted. . 
BELFAST.— For erecting a villa, Adelaide Park, Belfast, 


eke Wim. Clarke. Mr. W. J. W. Roome, architect, Bel- 
‘ast :— 

W. McConnell -. £1,246 | J. Killen... 0.0 2, £1,137 
H. George 1,150 | R. Crawford (accepted) 940 


‘(All of Belfast. } 
CARLISLE.—For the erection of electric lighting station, 
&c., for the Corporation. “Mr. H. ©. Marks, C.E., 36, Fisher- 
street, Carlisle ;— 
Jno. Laing, Denton-street, Carlisle 


.. £7,668 8 1 
{Includes all trades. ] 


ham :— 

Quittenton Be A EB ea igi 9 bree ben” elias bat £1,939 

Harman ... 2,185:| Thompson. 4... =... 1,845 

Cheeseman 2,100 | Vaughan, Caterham*... 1,449 
* Accepted. 


COVENTRY.—For new drainage works and roads, Edge- 
wick, Foleshill, Coventry, for Messrs. Peach Bros, Messrs, 
Harrison & Hattrell, surveyors, Coventry :— 


J. Isaac & Sons... £1,589 7 6 McCarthy & Co. £1,244 10 0 

T. G.Golby...... 1,420 0 0] H. Mason & Son, 

Kelley and Sons. 1,260 0 0 Leicester* 1,242 18 5 
* Accepted, 


(Surveyor’s estimate, £1,490. ] 
CROYDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 20,21, 
22, 23, Surrey-street, Croydon, for Mr.J. Mann Taylor Mr. 
J. William Stevens, architect, 21, New Bridge-street, City, 
E.C. ‘Quantities supplied :— * 


White and Co. ... £4,850 0 0}|S. Hart. .. |. £3,987 0 0 
Lordan and Son 4,444 0 0] A. Bullock ... 3,974. 0 0 
Potter .:. |: «. °4,877°2 11] Saunders |. 8,909 0 0 
Whitehead & Co. 4,325 0 0| Bryan and Son . 3,895 0 0 
W. Smith & Son 3,990 0 0] E.P. Bulled& Co. 3,879 0 0 
~ D. W. Barker 3,989. 0 0|S. Page... 3,700 0 0 


DUDLEY.—Ffor the erection of theatre (Birmingham- 
road, Dudley), for Mr. Clements. Mr. A. Ramsell, architect, 
Dudley :— 

R. M. Hughes 

F. Lindsay Jones 
Thomas Skett . ... 
H. Willcock and Co.... 
John Dallow Eta 
Henry-Cave ... =... 
J. Harley and Son ... 


.. £11,582 | Bradney and Lloyd... £10,982 
« 11,565 |} Henry Gough 10,950 
11,488 | C. A. Horton... 10,950 
J1,440| H. Dorse and Co. .., 10,880 
11,350 | John Guest and Sons 10,854 
11,195 | J. H. Whittaker & Co., 
11,000 Dudley (accepted)... 10,750 

FRINTON-ON-SEA —For the erection of school build - 
ings, for the School Board. Mr. 8. T. James, architect, 
Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. Quantities by Messrs. Kemp-Welsh 
and Thomas, Bournemouth :— 


J. McKay..o..., 43> 4s. £21,795 | J. W. Dixon... > = £1,537 
Balham and Oo. ... .... 1,775] B. Wrest yh: te noe tehOD 
Myall and Ellis... 1,760 | Shillitoe and Son 1,490 
H. W. Gladwell ... 1,574 | T. B. Pitcher ... 1,450 


T.Canham .... .. 1,558] H. J. Linzell, Frinton* 1/447 
* Accepted subject to Education Department’s consent, 
GRAVESEND.—For additions_and alterations on the 
Clarendon Royal Hotel, for Mr. R. L. Cosh. Mr. D. Car- 
micnael, architect, London. No quantities ;— 


Multon and Wallis ... £1,125] H.W. Martint |... £1,025 
Tufiee 22 3is os ee, 1090, * Accepted. 
8. Ransom and Co., London* ..: £271 10 


* Accepted for bar fittings. 

GREAT MISSENDEN,—For the erection of detached 
villa residence at Potters-row, Great Missenden, for Mrs, 
Wright. Mr. Guest Luckett, Aylesbury, architect :— 

enior and Clarke, Wendover (accepted), 
(Lowest of five tenders received. ] 

HIGH WYCOMBE.—For the erection of buildin 8, &C., 
for the Electricity Company. Messrs. Moxam arid Son, 
architects, High Wycombe, Bucks :— - 


H. T. Dickens .. £2,597 | H. Flint, High Wy- 

J.T. Harris ... 2,500 combe® en say Asoo Sag 
C. H. Hunt 2,493 | B. W. Martin voy tare, ByBOOK 
Nash and Sons 2,459} Churns ... .., 1. 1,888 
G. H. Gibson ... 2,450 * Accepted. _ 


HULL.—Accepted for rebuilding the “Swan” Inn, in- 
cluding Faience work and polished front, Beverley-road, 
for Messrs. Moor and Robson’s Breweries, Limited. Messrs. 
Freeman, Son, and Gaskell, architects, Albert-chambers, 
Carr-lane, Hull :— 


Thos. Goates, Hull... wa £1,255 15 


LL —Accepted for rebuldin z the “ Duke of Cumber- 


HU 
ee. Hull. Messrs. Freeman, Son and Gaskell, architects, 
Wil i—. 
E. Good and Sons, Limited, Hull —, ... £833 6 5 


prising management of Mr. Harkewitz, the- 


CATERHAM.—For erecting a Soldiers’ Home, Cater- 


' D; Lewis’ ..; 


' public-house, Harrow-road, W., for -M. 


ILFORD.—For the erection of laundry buildings (exclu- 
sive of boiler house, shaft, and fittings) for the South Essex 
Sanitary Steam Laundry, Limited. Mr. Horace J. Cropper, 
architect, Llford ;— : 5 aa 
Snewin, Bros,, and Co, £2,367 | A. Miles ... 
J. Sparks and Son 2,227 We -Collitis 25. 44 
W. Johnson* ... ... |... 2,052 |- * Accepted, 

[Architect's estimate, £2,000. ] : 

KILKENNY (Ireland).—Accepted for proposed altera- 
tions and additions to business premises, Upper J ohn-street, 
fox ae A. J. Wilsdon, .Mr. James Byrne, C.E., architect, 

arlow :— 


E. and R. Warren, Blackrock, Dublin 


ss L177) 


y 


. £904 
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LEEDS.—For the execution of sewerage works, for the” 


Hunslet Rural District Council. 


Dewsbury ;— ; 

J. Bentley ... ... £1,026 3 8|S. Neale... . .. £85919 1 
H. Wilson’ ... 1,017 16 7/| J. Slinger & Sons 859 12 10 
W. Simpkiss 905 8 4) J.Keightley, Huns- 

M. Arundel... ..... 881 16 2 lett gee ce 883 7-0-0 
W.Doleman .. 867 8 10 * Accepted. ' 


LEIGH (Essex).—For the erection of two classrooms and 
cloak rooms, etc., at the pore. and Girls’ Schools, Leigh- 
on-Sea, for the Leigh Schoo! Board. Mr, Frank B. Smee, 
architect, 12, West Smithfield, E.C. Quantities by J. E. 
Goodchild, 81, Finsbury-pavement, E.0, :— 

Hammond and Son ... £1,797 | Thorp & Son; Leigh*... £1,619 
EX West vas osare 1,750 | Bullock & Patten... .. 1,444 
Symes seats era ye OO UL .* Accepted. ; 

Architect’s estimate, £1,650, 

LISBURN.—For the extension of Rosevale Home Laun- 
dry, Lisburn, Ireland, for Mr. T. J. Porter. Mr.W. J.W. 
Roome, architect, Belfast :— 3 


D. McHenry ... aoe J.Vernon and Son, 
Lisburn (accepted) ...£1;820 
LLANHILLETH (Wales).—For the erection of hotel, &c. 
Mr. C. T, Evans, architect, 8, Quéen-street, Cardiff :— 


; .. £2,500 | W. H. Ingleston ... ... £2,240 
D.J. Davis...) 2,490 |A, Parfitt, Newport, 
Williams and Thomas. 2,274 |" Mon. (accepted) _ =. . 2,230 


LONDON.—For alterations at the ‘Prince of Wales ”’ 


essrs. Ferris & Co. 


, Messrs, Eedle & Meyers, architects, Railway-approach, 


_ Camberwell-road, S.E. 
. Carmichael, architect :-— 3 


MCNEILL’ & FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, ae 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application {Onegin ts ee 


London Bridge :— 


Lascelles and Co. . ... £2,980] H. and F, Fearman .. £2,735 
Antill and Co. 2,890] Nightingale... =, 2,723 
Beer and Gash 2,794 | H. Burman and Sons - 2,405 


William Smith 


] xe 2,790 | Edwards and Medway 2,347 
Martin D. Wills ... 5 eos : oe 


2,750 


LONDON,—For alterations on-the ‘Princess Royal,” — 


Sidney Square, Mile End, for Mr. Loneragan. Mr. D 
Carmichael, architect :— iy Pay < * ; 
S. Ransom & Co., Britannia. Works, Kensal 
Road, W.(accepted)... . 2 es one vi Bl 
No competition, .. $ 
LONDON.—For alterations on “The Castle. Tavern,’’ 


H 
¥ 


G. and F. Kent’... .,, £1,829] 1. Stevens... £1,247 
H. Wall and Co, ... 1,290 | S. Ransom & Co., Ken- 
A. A. Webber... 1,273] sal-road (accepted)... 1,220 


[No quantities. ] 
LONDON.—For alterations on The Red Lion,” Floral- 
street, W.C., for Mr. John Miller. Mr. D. Carmichael, 
architect :— : ’ 
S. Ransom and Co. (accepted) .. 3 Ey v2 BATS 
LONDON .—For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 40 an1 
41,’ Foley-street, W., for Mr. Thomas J, Boulting. Messrs. 
Clark and Hutchinson, and Percy A. Boulting, joint archi- 
tects, 28, John-street, Bedford Row, W 


: .C.. Quantities 
supplied. 
Holloway Bros. ». £3,175 | Smith and Co. wee 2,987 
Burman and Sons . 8,121) Antilland Co. ... 2,979 
Patman and Fother- Anley (accepted) ... 2,920 
ingham .. Se By 2 


LUTON.—For the erection and completion of a theatre 
at Luton, Bedfordshire, for Mr. Reginald F, Turner. Mr. 
C. Herbert Shoppee, F.R.I.B.A., are itect, 22, John-street, 


Bedford-row, London, W.C. Quantities. by Messrs. Morris, — 


Eyans and Son ;— 


G. Smart .. --, £16,363 12 | McCormick & Sons £13,987 0 
S.F-: Halliday ...- 14,318 0{ C. Miskin and Sons 13,470 0 
T. and E. Neville .. 14,309 01] W. @. Dunham* ... » 13,275 0 
F. Gough and Co. 14,244 0] . * Accepted. ; 


R. Moreland and Sons, Ltd., for constructional iron and 
steel work, not included in the above, aecepted. ; 


ee 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. | 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C~ 
Glass ofall kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 
MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, ©’ 


SURVEYS AND. ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin | 


cases where no claim has arisen. 
Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
_ ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing. 


_ 


EE. McoNEILIL & CO.., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


» for Mr. Henry T. May. jin. Dee 


Mr. Sam Shaw, C.E., 


a 
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MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., 


MANCHESTER, 
MANUFACTURE UPWARDS OF 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT KINDS OF BATHS, 
IN VARIOUS SIZES AND QUALITIES. 


= Specialities in Waterclosets, Lavatories, Sinks, Urinals, for Hospitals, 
Public Institutions, and Private Dwellings. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Pottery Works: MIDWAY POTTERY, SWADLINCOTE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Examples of our manufactures may be inspected at 


" “The Early Bath.” Messrs, GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS Limited, St. John Street, Smithfield, London. 


pee acer. oo IN “CLIFFE VALE” FIRE CLAY. TW YFORDS Lid 


tu ertan eds A 


SPECIALITIES IN 
Einamelled Fire Clay 


Sinks, Wash-tubs, Lavatories, 
Urinals, &c. 


Showrooms: 
16, Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 


TAPER. PARALLEL. ROMAN. 19, Mosley Street, Manchester. 
PLAIN AND WITH ROLL RIM. 95, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


7) SHANKS’ PATENT ‘COMPACTUM' 


WASH- -DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Siins by Gin. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in **Vitro-Porcelain,”’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 
Prices and Particulars on Application, 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


COALBROOKDALE COMPANY Lime 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
1, VICTORIA EME ANKMEN BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
STAIR BALUSTERS, 
COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
“LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 


FOR 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, 


IN IRON, BRASS, BRONZE. 


IRON MANTELPIECES, 
| OVERMANTELS, 
| - MANTEL GRATES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. 
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aX 
LUNLS ON Four erecting a new theatre, Kennington 
Park-road and Seuth-place, §.E., for Mr Robert Arthur. 
Mr. W. G. RB. Sprague, architect, Fitzalan House, Arundel- 
street, Strand. Quantities As Mr. AJR. Henderson (late 
Brunsden and Henderson), 47, Pall Mall, S.W. 
“Bath stone. Portl and stone. 


Martin, Wells, and Co. 
J. Shaillitoe and Sons 
G@, Longden and Sons 
S. R. Lamble 

G. Gray Hill 

H. and BE. Lea 

Patman and Fotheringham 
W. Downs 
McCormick and Sons 
Beer and Gash 

H. Burman and scons 
J. Grover and Sons 

F. and H. F. Higgs 
Harris and Wardrop 
H. L. Holloway 

Kirk and Randall 
Foster and Dicksee 
Tyrie and Sons 
Stimpson and Co, 
Wilkinson Bros, 
Walter Wallis (accepted 


£3 g 810 
37,25 


£59,887 
5 


APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Cat alogue, 40 Pages, Free, 


La 
h AND OTHER 


Pulley Blocks 


i in Stock, with any 
He length of 


CHAINS. 


a im : — 
y Chain Maker on Premises 
for Repairs, &, 


f ANZ i 4 
© LONDON HOIST 
ano CHAIN Co. 


32, Norton Folgate, E.C. 
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LONDON.—Fer rebuilding Nos. 82, 83, and 8!, Leather- 
lan2, Holborn, E.C, for Messrs. Harvey & Thompson. 
Messrs. Goodwyn & Sons, architects :— 


Sloman £7,600 | Bywaters .. £4,235 
Brading ot 5,135 | Patman &¥Fotheringham 4, bos 
Ansell 4,869] Wm. Smith 4,5 


LONDON.—For erecting a dwelling-house and laundry in 
Clifton-street, Latimer-road, W., for Mr. H. W. Chalkley. 
Mr. Prederic W. Hingston, architect :— 

Painton and Son... ... £1,996 | King and Sons £1,869 
Terris Bros. ... 1,900 | Ham and Son 1,780 

LONDON.—For new shop-fronts to Nos. 5, 7, 9, 18, 15, and 
17, Westbourne-grove, W., for Mr. Henry Dobb. Messrs. 
| TYeadwell and Martin, architects, 2, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


_ | Quantities by Mr. H. Williams Mellor, 19, Craven-street, 


Strand, W.C. :— 

Styles and Sons . £2,614 

Ashby Bros. ... i. 2,251 
LONDON.—For alterations and new internal fittings x 


G. H. and A. Bywaters £2,142 


‘“ Shelley’s”’ Hotel, Albermarle-street, W., for Mr. F 
Rhodes. Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, architects, 2, 
Waterloo-place, S.W. Quantities by Mr. H. Williams 


Mellor, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. = 


Wright and Co.,.. £3,447 3 4] Ashby Brothers £3,083 0 0 
Waring and Co. 3,336 9° 8} Bishop ... 3,025 0 0 
Atkinson and Co. 3.176 0 0 


WORCESTER.—For the execution of water supply works, 
Clifton-on-Teme, for the Martley Rural District Council. 
Mr. F. Redman, C.E, ., Newport-street, Swindon. Quantities 
by the engineer :— 


A. Wills and Son £1,912 14 6] W. H. Smith and 
1,748.1 8 Son, _ Clifton, 
T. Vale 1,687 6 6 Bristol* ... £1,290 8 5 


| 
| G. Yarnold ... 
| 


* Accepted. 


Hee aa , WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates-and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


TELEPHONE 


TELEGRAMS: 
No, 1011, Holborn 


Dividitore, London,’ 


LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 


Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR. 


Oheques Crossed ..... The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS. DIAGRAMS, &ec. = 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


FOR THE 


BEST DESTRUCTOR 


OR THE 


BEST BOILER FURNACE 


WRITE TO THE 


HORSFALL FURNACE SYNDICATE LTD., LEEDS. 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING. 


234.-WASH-OUT. 


Fartley &z Sugden, Ltd. 
| Atlas Works, Halifax, 


ele HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr. Burton-on-Trent. 


PATENTEE AND pene ig OF THE 
WASH-OUT” CLoOSFT 
(PATENT). 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE’’ 


| po i 
ieee ty 


ROBT. 


These marvellous 


DECORATIVE 
METAL'WoRK 
GAS & 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


Fig. 1 (Silent). 
A Double-Action 


eee to last 
longer and work better 


WARDRY WokKs 
SALFoRD 


_\ MANCHESTER 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND W:C: 


ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 


aa ae 


SPRING 
HINGES 


Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 


than any hitherto 


ae. Spring Hinge 


which opens to and 
closes from the angle 
of 135°. 


DOOR. 


CO MR 


bs 


Single Action Spring. 

It opens to and closes 

from the angle of 180°, 
i.e., “* wide back.”’ 


SPRINGS EVER 
PRODUCED WITH 
THESE GREAT 
ADVANTAGES. 


‘ 


he 


se 
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TO OUR READERS. 
We have pleasure in drawing attention (o 
the inclusion, in the present issue, of a 
second lithographic plate in accordance 


“~ 


with the announcement of the management 
| fo give two double inset sheets at frequent 


intervals. This increase, in scope and 
interest, of “ The Builders’ Fournal,’ 
| which has been prompted by the extra- 
| ordinary increase in circulation, and the 
constant growth of the advertisement 
pages, must be as satisfactory to our 
readers as it ts gratifying to ourselves. 

The Builders Fournal” already makes 
avery wide appeal to the Architectural 
| Profession and the Building Trades 


altke, its features embracing as they doa 


. 
. 


series of signed architectural and con- 
structional ertticisms, two illustrated 
he special articles—one upon an artistic 
and another upon a constructional sub- 
ject— Surveying and Sanitary Sup- 
plement, for sanitary engineers and 
wlustrated technical 
articles, besides our news-notes under the 
heading “ Bricks and Mortar,’ our in- 
formalton concerning current building 
under the title of “ Professional Items,” 


surveyors, with 


our “ Enquiry Department,” our com-' 


plete list of Contracts and Competitions 


| Open, ec. We are sure our readers 
| will appreciate our latest enter prise 
. ; in extending the usefulness of “ The 
| Builders Fournal.” 


An Architectural Causerie. 
A sum of £2,500,000 
has been granted by 
Parliament for the 
4 erection of new Government offices, and the 
completion of South Kensington Museum. 
Would it be possible to put aside, out of this 
colossal sum, a few pounds, to finish the 
present Government offices in Whitehall, 
which have been standing so long incomplete? 
If you walk down the opposite side of the 
way, you see the crowning balustrade stop off 
short at the angle pavilions, and these 
features finished with what was once 


intended to be a temporary iron railing. As 
the building stands now, it is something like 
a statue without a head, but no one seems to 
mind. Complaint is often made of the 
tameness and lack of outline of this front, 
but no one seenis to realise that the design is 


| The Home Office 
~ Buildings. 


incomplete, that if these angle features were 
taken up, they might give just the relief 
required, If you walk down Downing Street 
you find the beginnings of an areade, or 
some such feature, projecting at right angles 
to the building. Is it intended that it shall 
remain like this for ever? It does seem only 
commonsense that, before spending such a 
tremendous sum on new buildings, those 
already begun should be finished. The 
present state of things is so utterly illogical. 
It is conceivable that the public. takes no 
interest in fine buildings, that all it requires 
is a convenient structure, in which the 


JOURNAL 


my 


: ence 


CREDITON CHURCH. 


business of the country ean be carried on 
with comfort. Such an attitude is consistent 
enough—but then, why spend so much money 
on the facades of this building? It would 
have been possible to provide a much more 
convenient structure for half the cost, if 
convenience and economy were. the only 
considerations. But if there are other 
things to be considered, and it really is 
desired to have a creditable building, 
why stop short in. this way after spending 
so much, and eripple the design for 
the sake of an extra fourpence. It 


takes an |Englishman to do these things. — 


THE NAVE, LOOKING EAST. 


155 


It is possible that many architects of the 
present day do not admire the appearance of 
this building—do not consider that it would 
be satisfactory even if completed. It cer- 
tainly can hardly be called “picturesque,” or 
“quaint,” or “original,” or by any of the 
other catch-words of the Art cant of the day ; 
but the next generation may think different, 
and it is probable that few of those who 
belittle it could do as well themselves, and 
quite certain that none of them would like 
their own designs to be treated in the same 
way. Though this feeling may partly account 
for professional indifference, it can hardly be 


Leen A yo Sil amet aes, 
Pie a etd 


¥ 
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} 


a 


BY G J. F. HOOKWAY. 


supposed that the public has reasoned about 
it to. this extent, and made up its mind that 
the building is not worth completion, The 
public, probably, has simply never noticed it. 
It is permitted to ask whether, if the head 
of the statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross 
had been omitted, the public would have been 
any the wiser? Whether, if the cross on 
St Paul’s was removed in the night, anybody 
would notice its loss? It isa question how 
far we are responsible for such indifference. 
We habitually put up such a crowd of 
characterless buildings, that even an archi- 
tect is puzzled to know what they express. 
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It is small wonder, then, that the public 
attaches no meaning to them at all, and so 
takes no interest in them. If a complete 
building means nothing to it, doubtless an 
incomplete one means as much, 


A. R. J. 


Ir may be supposed 
that Mr. A. E. Daniell 
has been encouraged 
by the success of his previous book on the 
City churches ; for if the case had been other- 
wise he would hardly have appeared so soon 
with ‘“ London Riverside Churches.” The 
author's own preface conveys a clear idea of 
his intention, which is to gratify those, on the 
one hand, to whom buildings are nothing but 
buildings; and those, on the other, who 
venerate particular churches because of great 
names associated with them. If Mr. Daniell 
had gone further afield, he would have found 
Cowley at Chertsey, but even now, beginning 
at Kingston, he has had enough to do, it 
may he supposed, to condense his material. 
A feature of the previous work, and one, to our 
thinking, invaluable, was the index which it 
contained. So immense is our monumental 
history that the list of proper names in that 
volume filled thirty-two pages. As we had 
then the opportunity of congratulating the 
author, we must now regret its omission. An 
index there is, it is true, but so scant are its 
contents that one turns to it only to be dis- 
appointed, Supposing, however, that some 
particular building is dear to the reader, and 
that therefore he makes the volume his own, 
he will find, in the pages which concern him 
especially, as compact a chapter of archi- 
tectural and monumental history as could be 
desired. If it is not particularly readable 
(was there ever a handbook that was ?), it is, 
nevertheless, a desirable work to possess. Its 
interest is for those more especially who 
inhabit the banks of the Thames, or whose 
proximity to it facilitates business. The 
London of to-day is nearly all extra-mural, 
and the Thames, from Blackfriars to Henley, 
is in reality little more than an alternative 
highway, devoted either to business or 
pleasure. The churches richest in monu- 
ments are those of Richmond, Twicken- 
ham, Chiswick, Chelsea, Westminster (St. 
Margaret's), and Southwark (St. Saviour’s). 
Amongst the most notable names that occur 
for one reason or other are those of Edward 
Alleyn, Richard Baxter, Francis Beaumont, 
William Blake, Vincent Bounce, John Bun- 
yan, Thomas Campbell, Lord Fred. Chas. 
Cavendish, William Caxton, Geoffrey Chaucer, 
John Dryden, John Evelyn, John Flaxman, 
Ugo Foscolo, Thomas Gainsborough, David 
Garrick, Grinling Gibbons, Oliver Goldsmith, 
John Gower, William Hogarth, Theodore 
Hook, Samuel Johnson, Edmund Kean, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, Christopher Marlowe, 
Philip Messinger, John Milton, Thomas 
Otway, Samuel Pepys, Alexander Pope, 
Mrs, Rich (Cromwell's daughter), William 
Shakespeare, Sir John Suckling, James 
Thomson, Horace Walpole, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Edward Young, and Johan Zoffany. 
We conclude with an extract from the 
author’s very excellent preface. That he 
is on the whole a dependable guide may 
be taken for granted. “The edifices which 
I have thus grouped together are rich in 
interest, and that of a very varied kind. 
They claim the attention alike of the student 
of Architecture and of the student of our 
history of literature. The former will view 
with delight the noble Early English work 
which, he will find in St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, and will admiringly contemplate the 


London Riverside 
Churches.* 


* “London Riverside Churches.” By A. E. Daniell, 
author of ‘* London City Churches,.’’ With illustrations 
by Alexander Ansted. Price 6s. A. Constable and Co, 


fine examples of the Perpendicular period 
presented to him in the churches of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster, Stepney, and Kingston. 
In the church of St. Clement Danes he will do 
homage to the genius of Wren, and inits steeple 
he will observe the delicate art of Gibbs. 
Hard by are Gibbs’stwo greatest achievements 
—the churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. Lower down the river 
the peculiarities of the bolder, though less 
refined, Hawksmoor may be studied at St. 
George’s-in-the-East, at Limehouse, and at 
Greenwich; while Archer’s stately church of 
St. Paul, Deptford, cannot fail to bs admired. 
Among edifices of recent construction, the 
rebuilt parish churches of Fulham and Chis- 
wick—more especially the latter—must evoke 
warm commendation, and the new nave of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, will be acknow- 
ledged to be worthy of the grand medizvyal 
work with which it combines in forming so 
magnificent a whole. There is here 
no want of matter to engage the enquirer, 
whether his tastes be artistic or Rede 
EK. 


THE WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEME. 


By Ernest Raprorp. 


F the unification of Greater London is still 

a dream, it is yet one of the noblest ideas 
that we have, and as such is worth entertain- 
ing. The City itself, the centre of England’s 
wealth, is almost inconceivably small, for along 
by the river, between the Tower on the east 
and the Ludgate, its extent is only two-thirds 
of amile. Taking this as its base, and follow- 
ing the irregular line of the Wall, it will be 
found that the whole is included within the 
arc of a circle that at no point is more than a 
few hundred yards from the Thames. A truly 
magnificent and appealing idea is Sir Walter 
Besant’s of extending the dominion of our 
constitutional rulers—the Lord Mayor and 
his aldermen—to the extremities of Greater 
London.’ The redeeming feature of our consti- 
tution is its easy adaptability to circumstances 
when resistance is proved to be useless; and 
what Sir Walter proposes would appear to be 
eminently practicable. To talk of ending what 
can be amended is agreed to be absurd in this 
country, and it is not a little surprising that 
such an inspiriting suggestion has attracted 
so little attention. The foregoing remarks are 
introductory merely, and apply.to the general 
subject—the extension of London’s rule—but 
what now we have to consider is the propriety 
of the application that is to be made for a 
Parliament Act which will enable a private 
company to improve a portion of London 
according to its own ideas, as to how this may 
be done with the greatest advantage to the 
holders of shares. Our opinion expressed 
shortly is that there is clearly an opportunity 
here of improving the general appearance of 
Westminster from the point of view that is, 
or should be, obtained by coasting vid Gros- 
venor Road and Millbank Street. The position 
will be at once understood by the reader who 
has as much of the map of London before 
him as the present occasion requires. He 
will have on his left the newly-erected 
Tate Gallery, and will wonder how long 
it may be before a respectable road con- 
nects 1t with Whitehall? The Embankment 
stops short, as we know, at Westminster, 
to be continued again beyond Chelsea Bridge, 
and to him who merely loafs by the river and 
dreams there would appear to be nothing 
easier than to connect the two works by 
embanking the piece between. He has 
omitted to notice perhaps that the Houses of 
Parliament, being right in the way, would in 
any case break the line at this point, and has 
probably no idea of the usual expense of 
undertakings like this, which involve the pur- 
chase of wharfage and land at so many 
pounds, shillings, and pence. to the inch. 
It should be explained that whatever is done 


will only be done by degrees, and that there 


is no present opportunity of realising the ~ 


idler’s dream of interminable boulevards. 


x 


There is, as a matter of fact, some property 
here which is known to be purchasable, and — 
the question that presses upon us is whether 


it shall be obtained by the people of London 
through their representatives, or by a dozen 
self-seekers through their’s. The Bill giving 


powers to this Company will be opposed when — a 


introduced to the House by the representatives 
in Parliament of the County Council, and there 
is every reason to hope that they may he 
successful, for the principle involved affects 
the whole aspect of London—the London that 


isto be. If we allow this to pass, we shall — F 


have helped to establish a dangerous precedent 
in favour of piecemeal undertakings being 
sanctioned by law, and must face the possi- 
bility in this particular case of the land by 
the river being 
sections to as many private adventurers as 
can scrape funds together. If the feeling of 
pain were limited to the parts of the body 


affected it would not find expression in speech 


as it does. With map and provisional plan 


before me, I have carefully studied the matter. 
and also gone over the ground, but am not — 


ne 


expropriated, in sub- 


prepared at the moment with any alternative 


scheme, nor do I suggest that a better could 
be engaged on the work than the architect — 


whose services have been secured; but 
certain it is, that he would be happier if em- 
ployed by ourselves on this same piece of land. 
**Cabined, cribbed, confined,” as the guardian of 
so many interests must be, he must not be 
regarded as if he had a free hand in the 
matter, and was at liberty to commit 
his visions of London to paper, a3 Wren was 
after the Fire. Mr. Priolean Warren, who 
has an eloquent article on the subject in 
the Fortnightly Review of last month, 
would experience just the same difficulties it 
placed in the same position. He would be 
pitted, in spirit at least, against his employers, 
and if ever he gained a point it would be by 
fighting hard for Art’s sake. It, fortunately, 
is not a question of merit as between archi- 
tects, but one a great deal larger, involving, 
as I have said, the future of London. Mr. 
Warren has materially helped a good cause by 
what he said. 
number to consider the proposal in detail. 


(To be continued.) 


ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE. 


With the May number of “ The Archt- 
tectural Review” will be 
special Academy Supplement, in which 
will be given reproductions of the 


wsued a 


principal architectural works on exhi- 


bition at this year’s Royal Academy. 


The number of these drawings which 
have been sent to us for reproduction 
either in “ The Architectural Review” 
or in“ The Builders’ Fournal” is quite 
uuprecedented, and we are confident 


that the Architectural Room at Bur-— 


lington House will this year receive 
greater recognition, in the way of illus- 
tration of exhibits, than ever before. 
The extraordinary unanimity architects 
throughout the kingdom have shown in 
selecting “ The Architectural Review’ 
or “The Builders’ Fournal” as the 
medium through which to reproduce 


, 


their Academy drawings, is a clear 
indication that our publications are 


It is proposed in the following — 


recognised by the Profession as THE — 


architectural journals of the day. 
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CREDITON AND ITS DISTRICT. 


I—CREDITON CHURCH. 


By G. J. F. Hooxway anp A. L. Cox. 


A Bare history of Crediton dates far beyond 

that of the Norman Conquest, for here, 
towards the close of the seventh century, was 
Winfrith, better known as St. Boniface the 
apostle of the Germans, born. ~ Crediton then 
was a Saxon settlement having its dwellings 
and cottages and many smaller buildings 
together with the great hall for the Saxon 
leader. 

The Parish Church, dedicated to St. Mary the 
Virgin and the Holy Cross, at once the soul 
and glory of the place, is a large cruciform 
structure consisting of choir of five bays, with 
aisles and clerestory and eastern Lady Chapel, 
nave of six bays with aisles, clerestory and 
transept and massive central tower rising to 
a total height of 92ft., a south porch over which 
is a parvise, and further eastward there is a 
large rectangular building which was formerly 
the Chapter House, but now used as vestries, 
ete. ‘The Lady Chapel probably occupies the 
site of the Saxon Cathedral which afterwards 
became the see of Devonshire for 140 years. 
Of the character and design of this ancient 
building we know little, neither have we any 
written records referring to it, but it is certain 
that Boniface founded a church here. 

The present church is of much interest and 
is mainly of the Perpendicular period, but on 
closer examination there can be seen remains 
of a much earlier building. On reference to 
the plan the Norman work is seen in the lower 
stages of the tower and the transept walls—of 


the Early English period there is more re- 
maining, viz., the Lady Chapel, and what was 
formerly the Chapter House. The decorated 
work is very little, consisting of two arches 
between the eastern wall of the choir and the 
Lady Chapel walls, and also-the jambs of three 
windows. ‘The nave and choir are wholly of 
Perpendicular work, together with the greater 
part of the masonry in the south transept. 
The top stage of the tower with the embattled 
pinnacles is also of this period. 

It will be seen at a glance that the main 
character of the church is Perpendicular, the 
choir being the earliest portion of that style, 
and dates from 1409-16; the nave dating from 
1416 onwards. In considering the various 
styles in which the church is built, the re- 
maining Norman work demands our close 
attention, The central tower is carried on 
four massive piers, and, judging from their 
general character, date from about 1150; the 
capitals have rudely carved birds standing on 
the necking ; the caps of the north-west ‘pier 
have the chevron ornament peculiar to the 
style, whilst another cap on the same pier has 
two snakes rudely carved; the caps on the 
other piers are of the usual cushion form, The 
bases to the shafts are very good Late Norman 
work. ‘The north-west pier contains a newel 
staircase leading to the upper stages of the 
tower, and the doorway is of this period. Of 
the Norman work in the transepts the most 
that remains is in the west walls, against 
which is built modern stair turrets (see plan) 
leading to where stood the old galleries. The 
buttresses at the eastern and western angles 
of the north transept are plain and flat, and 
project only 6in. from the face of the wall, they 
are massive in character and of good ashlar 
work, The middle or ringing chamber of the 
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tower is of Norman work, having in its east, 
south, and west walls two single light win- 
dows with semicircular heads; in the north 
wall there is only one window, the stair turret: 
occupying the greater portion of the wall 
space where the other window would be. The 
whole of the Norman work shown on the plan 
is contemporary with the great transeptal 
towers at Exeter Cathedral, which were in 
progress with other parts of the building at 
the time. 

During some excavations when the Lady 
Chapel was used asa grammar school, a double 
chamferred plinth, above which was.a roll or 
scroll mould, was discovered, and marks what 
probably may have been the angle buttress 
terminating an eastern wall. The question 
arises: Did this buttress terminate the eastern 
end of the Norman choir? The presence of 
the roll or scroll moulding tells us that it is 
of later date than this period, and it will be 
seen, on reference to the plan, that there is 
considerable Early English work beyond the 


transepts, and we have every reason to believe 


that the east walls of choir and choir aisles are 
of this period. This being the case, we are 
inclined to think that this work is Transi- 
tional, and marks the angle of a retro-choir. 
Should this be so, the Norman choir may have 
terminated in a line with the ancient Chapter 
House. 

We will now turn our attention to the Early 
English and Decorated portions of the building. 
The Lady Chapel, by far the most interesting 


| portion of the whole fabric, is mainly built of 


the former style, but the shafts, with their 
caps and bases, and curtain arches of the two 
easternmost windows, and the east window, are 
of Decorated work. As shown on the plan, 
the east end, with the exception of the tracery 
of the window and the upper portion of the 
gable, is of the Harly English period. On 
gaining the exterior we notice that the angles 
of the building are chamfered and stopped. 
These are, doubtless, Early English work, and 
the double plinth at the base of the east wall 
and returning round the buttresses, together 
with the irregular coursed rubble walling, is 
not unlike that used by the late Norman 
builders. 

The two remaining windows have Early 
English jambs, and it is surprising to find 
that despite the fact that these windows, 
haying been filled in in Perpendicular times 
with tracery of that period, and the building 
having gone through so many changes, 
that these old jambs remain to the present 
day. On the north and south walls just 
above the decorated responds which carry 
the arches opening into the choir aisles are 
two Early English shafts. What their 
original purpose was it is at present difficult 
to assert, for they do not project beyond the 
face of the wall as in the ordinary manner, 
but are in a chase so that the face of the shaft 
is flush with the wall, It is doubtful if they 
were vaulting shafts as only these two remain, 
no traces of others can be found. 
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The arches by which the Lady Chapel is 
entered from north or south aisles are Early 
Decorated and well-proportioned. Below the 
cap of the north-east respond are traces of 
colour bearing an inscription, but nearly 
obliterated. With regard to the east wall 
of the choir it is doubtful to say definitely, 
but it appears to be Early English. 
Near the present roof of the lady 
Chapel are traces.of a former and lower roof 
besides the cill of an early east window. On 
the north side of this wall are the blocked up 
remains of a small door which probably opened 
into a chamber used as a reliquary. Below 
this door are the remains of a corbel which 
probably partly carried a stone step leading on 
to the reliquary floor. About this time we 
learn that Crediton Church was rich in relics, 
and it is possible that a structure of this kind 
existed, for the door is placed on a level with 
the high altar. The existing portions of the 
Early English work date from 1194-1206. At 
this time the Lady Chapel was in course of 
erection at Exeter Cathedral, under the super- 
vision of Bishop Marshall, who had a house at 


gonal granite shaft of an old Perpendicular 
cross, such as are common to this part of 
Devonshire. In another room of the same 
building, called the governor’s room, there 
are many pieces of the old parish armour and 
massive oak chests: The armour is very in- 
teresting,and would not look amiss if arranged 
on some wall or walls of the church. The 


second stage of the tower is of Early English © 


masonry, and starts from a deeply chamfered 
sill; there are two windows on each face of 
this stage, resembling those of the east and 
west wall of the desecrated Chapel of St. 
Lawrence at the end of the town. The jambs 
are chamfered, and the heads have equilateral 
arches, with the labels running as a string 
course around the tower; on either side of 
these windows are trefoil-headed niches of the 
same date, with chamfered jambs. Large 
beams cross each angle of the tower, and from 
their appearance and position were intended 
to carry a wooden spire. The tower is covered 
with a flat roof, and finished with a perpen- 
dicular parapet and large octagonal pinnacles 


sat each angle. The bells are eight in number, 
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Crediton, and in all probability influenced the 
works. 

On again referring to the plan, the large 
rectangular structure east of the south tran- 
sept is seen to be of Early English date. ‘This 
building is contemporary with the Lady 
Chapel. On the north side of the entrance 
door in the west wall may be seen built in a 
double pisciha, and on reference to the sketch 
it will be readily seen that it is incomplete— 
either it is not in its original position or else 
it has been partly cut away to allow for the 
present door to be made. From the south 
choir aisle may be seen two decorated arches, 
now blocked up, and which originally opened 
in where is now the priest’s vestry, and in the 
room immediately over this the moulding and 
half the soffite bf an arch may be seen. This 
structure may have been a chapel, but in all 
probability it was the Chapter House, for such 
a building existed when the half - ruinous 
church was bought by the parishioners. 

‘In the room above the priest’s vestry there 
is a large fireplace spanned by a lintel which, 
on closer examination, proves to be the octa- 


than the nave. The aisle windows are set 
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back with a deep hollow moulding which ~ 


starts from small circular shafts, the bases of — 
which rest on a stone seat which partly fills 


1 


the recess under each window. The whole of ~ 
the tracery in thechurch is of Beer stone, with — 
the exception of the jambs, which are of — 
Thorverton trap, resembling in character the — 


material of which the church is built. 


The roof is lead covered and entirely modern. @ 
The old lath -and plaster one of churchwarden — 
date was taken down and the present oak roof — 


takes its place. 


very flat and greatly enriched with carved 
bosses, fell into decay, very probably through _ 


the procrastination of much needed repairs, — 


that came too late to be effectual, and to the i 


lack of funds. 


This roof was in existence ~ 


when the parishioners bought the church, — 
some fragments of the rafters and carving — 
were to be lately seen in one of the vestries. — 
Much of this roof was wantonly used in pro- 


viding fuel for the preparation of the annual 
dinner of the twelve governors. This was 


done until forty years since, when the governors — 
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and were cast in 1774, except the tenor, which 
dates from 1814. The clock chimes every 
three hours. 

At the dawn of the fifteenth century the 
building was in such a ruinous condition that 
it could scarcely be used as the parish church. 
In 1409 Bishop Stafford ordered the rebuild- 
ing to be commenced. The choir was the 
first portion of the church to which the 
builders turned their attention, and was 
designed with a light and lofty clerestory, 
each window of four lights, and similar in 
pattern to those in the aisles. On reference 
to the exterior view, a fair idea may be formed 
of the character of the work. Nearly all the 
tracery has been “restored,” and the present 
windows are of ~Late Perpendicular design. 
This, somehow, does not seem right, as most 
of the ancient work was Early Perpendicular. 
There is a marked difference in the windows 
of the clerestory of the choir and those in the 
nave, the former being narrower than the 
latter ; and it also makes a pleasing difference 
in the wall space, while, at the same time, it 
proves that the choir was of a different date 


ed 


used the room over the vestries called the 
governors’ room, where the annual feast took 
place. 


t 


There are only a few bosses of this — 


roof remaining, these are kept in the library | 


over the porch. 


The east and west windows are very large, — 
each of eight lights, the tracery being Early — 


Perpendicular, The west window is almost an 
exact copy of the east, with very little altera- 
tion. 

On. returning to the choir, which was 


finished in 1415, the remains of the sedilia 


call for our special attention; it is situated as 


a 


usual in the easternmost bay of the south *— 


aisle. There are three divisions of equal 
height, each with rounded panelled backs. 


Nearly all the carving is gone, and the whole — 


much mutilated and disfigured. There is 


much colour remaining, mostly red, with — 


slight touches of green and gold in places. 
At the back is a kind of altar tomb recess, this 


The original roof, which was ~ 


4 


being enriched with panel work similar to the © ; 


other side. 


The base of this tomb is richly — 


arcaded and crocketed, the back over the slab a 
or table being similarly treated. Above rise — 
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canopies with traceried and crocketed beads. 
The surmounting cornice is richly treated 
with carved figures. The cornice resembles in 


character that on the tombs of Bishops Brones- | 


combe and Stafford in Exeter Cathedral. The 


canopies were the work of the last-named | 
bishop, circa 1395 to 1419. The date of the | 


sedilia is about this time also. 


Stafford pressed and encouraged the rebuild- | 
ing of the church andchoir, and the whole was | 
completed during the prelate’s episcopate. | 
The south porch in the third bay of the nave | 
aisle is of two bays and vaulted, the ribs and | 


bosses being good examples of Perpendicular 
work. The vaulting is of Beer stone, the 


shafts brought down on to the stone seats on | 
either side the porch. Aboveis a parvise used | 


as the library, being reached by a staircase 
which opens into the nave. 


We will now turn our attention to the monu- | 
ments which the church contains. We know | 
from documentary evidence that some of the | 


early bishops were interred here, but no 
portion or any traces whatever of their tombs 


have yet been found to mark the spot where | 
either of the nine bishops were buried, either | 
in the fabric itself or the adjacent churchyard. 


Of the monuments that remain and demand 
our notice, the most interesting is that of Sir 
John Stully (a sketch of which is reproduced). 


The tomb bears traces of colour and-is much | 
| house, which stands in the picturesque grounds 
probably part of another tomb long ago | 


defaced, the lower part is of different date, 


destroyed ; the panelling on the sides and end 
is of late Perpendicular work. 

In the easternmost bay of the choir and on 
the north side are two elaborate and lofty 
monuments in the Renaissance style. The 
first is to the memory of Sir William Perrain, 
an eminent Puritan. 
monument, and contains much decoration, 


with good arabesque panelling and quaintly | 


carved serpents. He is represented in his 
scarlet judge’s robe, with the coif on his head, 


and a chain of SS round his neck. ‘The | 


second monument is that of one of the 
Tuckfields, of Shoebrook, to whom _ the 
property went on the death of Sir William 


Perrain, whose tomb we have already described. | 


In the churchyard opposite the south porch 


This is an interesting | 
| the extensive alterations that are about to be 


there is a fine Perpendicular base of what in 
all probability was the churchyard cross, it is 
of Ham Hill stone, and, though much defaced 
and unfortunately turned upside down, it 
bears traces of sculpture. On looking about 
to discover the shaft belonging to the cross 
we find there is one in the room over the 
priest’s vestry, and used as a lintel, which 
spans the fireplace; it only remains to men- 
tion that this shaft measures 7ft. in length, is 
14in. wide, and tapers to a width of 9in., and it 
is doubtful whether this shaft belonged to the 
base above described. The shaft is of granite, 
and has been cracked or broken about little 
more than half-way. We trust at some 
future date this cross and the one in the 
“Town Green” at the west end of the town 
will be restored. ‘There is nothing of interest 


' in the churchyard, but a few years ago some 


interesting old buildings on the north side 
were pulled down to enlarge it. 


(To be continued.) 
SS ee 


A CurILpREn’s Hourpay Home for 100 children 
is to be erected at Clacton-on-Sea. Mr. Charles 
Bell, 3, Salter’s Hall Court, is the architect. 

Tue Governors of Richmond School (York- 
shire) are considering plans for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the present school- 


of the Friary. 

A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry has 
been held into the application of the Town 
Commissioners of Newry for a loan of £6000, 
for the purpose of building working-class 


| lodging-houses. 


Mr. F. Fox and Mr. W. G. R. Bousrie.p, 99, 
Gresham Street, E.C., are the architects for 


carried out at premises in Commercial Street 
belonging to the Birmingham Vinegar Brewery 
Company. 


THE ancient almshouses of the Worshipful | 
| Company. of Coopers, in School House Lane, 
| Ratcliff, which were erected in 1539, are being 
| demolished in order to make room for the ex- 


tension of the Free Trade Wharf and other 
business premises adjoining. 
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AMONGST NATURE AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By JoHn SNOWDEN. 


1X a paper on “An Artist’s Notes Amongst 
; Nature and Architecture,” read at Brad- 
ford, Mr. John Snowden gave Art priority over 
literature, because, he said, Art existed ages. 
before letters, as was shown by researches into 
the origin of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
thoughts being at first expressed by the figures 
or fact with which they actually corresponded. 
It was only when, in course of time, the incon- 
venience of so slow a process in the delineation 
of ideas became obvious, that the first marks 
or lines of object-drawing were made to stand 
for the whole subject. The sign, however, 
being constantly written, became less and less 


| like that small part of the picture which it 


was intended to suggest, and the original 
design ultimately dropped out of view. He 
remarked that almost every object around us 
was subject to 


Tus InruuENcE oF ART FoR Goop oR Evin - 


and it behoved those who possessed under- 
standing to impart to others the faculty of 
discerning the good from the bad, and of 
being able to appreciate to its full extent the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. The manu- 
facture of textile fabrics, the decorations 
appertaining to everyday life, and the common 
objects of utility, down to the merest piece of 
crockery, tended to show what a wide influ- 
ence Art must have. There was a close affinity 
between Art and Architecture. Whilst the 
architect perhaps felt a keener delight in 
structures of a bygone age, the artist would 
be in close sympathy with him, and would not 
miss an opportunity of adding to his portfolio 
anything that came before him of pictorial 
archeological value. The pleasures of country 
excursions were greater still to the artist, for © 
in Nature’s ever- varying mood, with the 
fleeting effects of shadow, the captivating — 
play of colour, and the pathos of historical 
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association, the artist found abundant scope. 
It was said that 


GIORGIONE AND TITIAN 


founded their colouring on the autumn tints, 
whilst Rubens looked for his brilliant hues in 
the light and freshness of early spring, and 
Constable felt oppressed when visiting the 
hills and solitude of Westmoreland, He 
Jooked in vain for churches, farmhouses, or 
scattered hamlets, and considered flat agri- 
eultural Suffolk to be a more delightful 
country for the artist. This feeling explained 
the remark that a landscape painter often 
found the dullest spots the most suggestive. 
A group of cattle standing in shade on a dark 
hill, with a glimpse of sun falling on clouds in 
the distance; a heathery roadside; an ivy- 


grown cottage at the end of a lane running | 


between hedges of brier-roses and honeysuckle ; 
these furnished abundant material for the 

~ pencil. Common objects abounded in the pic- 
turesque, An artist fond of Architecture 

* found a veritable mine of wealth in the relics 
of bygone ages, so that, imperatively, he was 
an antiquarian, if not so deeply versed in all 
that related to its special history. The whole 
of our picturesque island was studded with 
noble 


CATHEDRALS, PARISH CHURCHES, CASTLES, 


and manor houses, which bore silent witness 
to the culture of a vanished age, and to a race 
of craftsmen who had left nosuccessors. Even 
architects, in their professional practice, often 
found cause to destroy the poetic charm of 
these venerable piles. For an instance one 
need not go further than Kirkstall Abbey, 
which had been despoiled of its rare beauty, 
and every vestige of artistic and poetic beauty 
done away with. Mr. Snowden then dealt ex- 
haustively with the picturesque character and 
surroundings of well-known artistic resorts. 


THE NEW COUNTY BUILDINGS | 


AT WAKEFIELD. 


VISIT OF THE YORK SOCIETY. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 


A Diehl ay the courtesy of the architects | 


(Messrs. Gibson and Russell, London), the 
members of the York Architectural Society 
were recently enabled to pay a visit of in- 
spection to the magnificent county buildings 
which have been erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the West Riding County Council at 
Wakefield. 
occupy has been well chosen, being situated. 
on high ground, in close proximity to the 
Town Hall and the West Riding Court. In 
shape it forms a diamond, which embraces an 
area of 45,136 square feet, and is bounded on 
all sides by streets—namely, Bond Street, 
Cliff Parade, Burton Street, and Hardy Street. 
The elevation to the first named is very ornate, 
one of the principal features of the fagade 
being a loggia consisting of six bays on the 
first floor, on the pilastres between which are 
sculptured in niches life studies illustrating 
the leading manufactures of the county. 
These figures represent a miner, an iron 
moulder, a mechanic, a spinner, a glass blower, 
a potter, and an agricultural labourer. They 
are the work of Mr. Rhind, of Edinburgh, and 
serve as a fitting memorial to the enterprise 
and progress which characterises the large and 
populous district over which the West Riding 
County Council is called upon to provide. It 
will be noted that Mr. Rhind has chosen his 
models in an appropriate, every-day, working 
costume, the spinner lass, for instance, with 
shawl on her head, the farm labourer attired 
in smock frock, and the miner stripped to the 
waist, and these will doubtless be objects of 
interest to future generations as a faithful 
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The site which the buildings | 


| at the north-east angle by an octagonal turret. 


| the first floor, these being enriched with 


. giving light from above. 


_* .DwrAiL: or: Car- 


record of the period. At the main entrance, 
sculptured in bas relief, are figures represent- 
ing “ Education,” “ Health,” “ Progress,” and 
“ Justice,” while above rises to a height of 
130ft. an 


OcTAGONAL TowER AND Domes, 


surmounted with a cupola. This is balanced 
The elevation facing Cliff Parade harmonises 
with that in Bond Street, but differs therefrom 
by the addition of five fine Oriel windows on 


earving showing the arms of the various towns 
in the county. Passing through the wrought- 
iron gates at the main entrance, the party was 
conducted by Mr. Marsh through the vestibule 
and hall to the staircase leading’to the various 
committee-rooms on the first floor, after inspect- 
ing which the Council Chamber was entered. 
This spacious apartment is probably one of the 
finest in the province. In plan it forms a 
square, covering an area of about 2500 super 
feet. The roof is supported on four steel 
girders, encased in wood. These are arranged 
in the form of a Greek cross, from the central 
square of which a domed roof is raised on 
segmental arches, terminating in a cupola 
Ample light also 
is afforded by the two magnificent windows 
on either side of the hall, and six smaller ones. 
Artificial light is supplied to eight massive 
hanging electroliers, which are richly decorated 
in design. 


Ir is proposed to erect a large Methodist 
hall in the most conspicuous part of Ber- 
mondsey. The entire project will involve an 
estimated expenditure of fully £30,000. The 
land alone on which the pile of buildings is to 
stand has cost over £10,000. 
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ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
ARCHITECTS. 


By Mons. Gorges HARMAND. 


Ax a paper on the above subject, read before 

the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on Monday night, Mons. Georges Harmand, 
avocat 4 la Cour d’Appel, Paris, pointed out 
that for the last fifty years the use of copy- 
right has extended through all departments 
of Art and literature, and urged that 
development of the means of artistic or 
industrial reproduction has given an ever- 
increasing importance to copyright. One 
of his objects was to give an idea of the 
state of opinion on the Continent regarding 
the question of copyright. Over the greater 
part of Europe architects enjoyed protection 
for the works they created, and it was of 
greatest importance that the Profession in 
England should have the same privileges. 
Unity in the protection of their Art was the 
best means to its development and its triumph. 
The fact that for a long period architects had 
not claimed copyright in their works was no_ 
reason against the right. There was ample 
evidence to show that from remote ages archi- 
tects had been accustomed to put their names, 
or to leave some other 


TRACE OF THEIR PERSONALITY 


on the monuments they erected. Instances of 
the custom were cited by the lecturer from a 
paper read by M. Ch. Lucas at Milan in 1892. 
Years before any other European country, 
England had made laws for the protection of 
artists and authors. Till quite recently, how- 
ever, the reproduction of architects’ designs 
for publication was an expensive matter, and 
only monographs of a few very important 
buildings, or the works of a few very great 
architects, had been published. In the present 
day it was easy for architects to get full 
reproduction of their works, and for the sake 
of their own memory, their credit, and their 
fame, they should strive to secure the preser- 
vation of their drawings, and the guarantee of 
their authorship. In England the rights of 
artists in reproducing their works by printing 
processes were protected by statute, archi- 
tectural drawings being expressly mentioned ; 
but 


EnGLisH ARCHITECTS APPARENTLY LACKED 
CONFIDENCE 

in their rights, and hesitated to claim the pro- 
tection the law afforded them. The question 
of unification of the legislative measures 
relating to copyright had been well thrashed 
out at congresses held by the International 
Literary and Artistic Association at various 
cities of Europe; and, as a result, a conven- 
tion was agreed upon at Berne, in 1886, 
between Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain, 
Belgium, Germany, &c., which provided for 
the grant of copyright to, among other works, 
drawings and works of painting and sculpture, 
to engravings, prints, &c., and to “plastic 
works relating to geography, topography, 
Architecture, and sciences in general,’ also to 
any production belonging to literature, science, 
and Art capable of reproduction by printing, 
&e. But the law of some nations party to the 
convention did not fully protect Architecture. 
In Germany an architect enjoyed copyright in 
his designs so long only as they exist on paper; 
he lost his rights in his drawings as soon as a 
building was erected from them. In Great 
Britain, the lecturer understood, 


ARCHITECTURE WAS NOT PrRoTECTED By Law, 


except for drawings and plans. Conferences 
had been held all over Europe by the Associa- 
tion above referred to, and strenuous efforts 
made to secure full protection for Architecture. 
Having dealt with the object of copyright, its 
privileges, the class of work whose authors 
were universally admitted to be entitled to 
the right, the lecturer went on to show that, 
by their methods of work and the nature of 
their inventions, architects were in a similar 
position to painters, sculptors, and other 
artists, and should be conceded the same safe- 
guards for their protection. Quoting judg- 


ments of French and Belgian legal tribunals, 
emphasis was laid on a recent decision at 
Antwerp, where it was held that, in order to 
be considered the author of a protected work, 
it was not necessary for a man to produce a 
work entirely original in all its parts; it was 
sufficient that he had made a design, traced a 
drawing and plan, and infused his own in- 
dividuality into elements gathered from works 
whose copyright had expired. Such was an 
artistic creation which merited the protection 
of the law. The lecturer then touched upon 
the arguments adduced against the rights con- 
tended for, and haying shown their unsound- 
ness, proceeded to treat of the relations be- 
tween the architect and his employer. The 
architect furnishes plans and drawings, and 
agrees with his client for their reproduction 
in a building on a certain site. Such plans 
and drawings represent 


THE ORIGINAL WoRK OF THE ARCHITECT. 


The client bargains for the possession and use 
of the building, and the enjoyment of its 
beauty, if it has artistic qualities. But, the 
lecturer contended, the right of reproducing 
the building on paper, by drawing, photo- 
graphy, or printing process, did not pass to 
the client, but remained in the architect. If 
the client desired in any way to reproduce his 
building pictorially by engraving or other 
process, the architect could consent, for an 
agreed consideration, or he could refuse. ‘The 
client, again, had no right to the original 
drawings, but only to copies, and this was 
sufficient to warn the client that the architect 
intended to keep the copyright for himself. 
The drawings handed to the owner should 
show some evidence of their being copies 
merely, and should bear the architect's signa- 
ture. The owner had no right to repeat the 
building on any other site, or to permit anyone 
else to do so. The architect received fees 
calculated on the cost of the one building only. 
Repetition could only be made with the archi- 
tect’s sanction ; and if repeated, he was entitled 
to fresh fees. It was important for the pre- 
servation of his rights that the 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS SHOULD BEAR THE 
ARCHITECT’S SIGNATURE. 


His signature could not well be preserved on 
the buildings themselves, but as they were 
mere reproductions of his drawings, his in- 
terests would be sufficiently safeguarded by 
the signature being placed on the original 
drawings, and any copies, prints, or photo- 
graphs of them. An architect could always 
print reproductions of his drawings under his 
own name; but the client had no more right 
to make prints or photographs of his buildings 
without the architect’s consent than to repeat 
the buildings on another site. In concluding, 
the lecturer expressed his conviction that when 
architects felt that they could work and create 
for their profit, and have the reward of their 
pains and efforts, they would strive more after 
genuineness, and Architecture as an Art would 
progress, to the greater glory of beauty. If 
architects in Great Britain did not enjoy such 
rights in their creations as the lecturer 
had advocated, he hoped they would do 
their utmost to prevent the matter being 
overlooked in any new Copyright <Act.— 
Professor Kerr, proposing a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, said if in this country they could 
establish anything in the nature of architec- 
tural copyright —he did not think they 
could—it would be of very great service, in 
the way of 


EsTABLISHING A CLAIM 


upon the public attention which was not 
accorded to architects now. ‘There was a 
ereat difference in respect to the Architecture 
of one country and another, just as with 
artists, and there was all the difference in the 
world between the appreciation of Architecture 
in the country to which the lecturer belonged 
and its appreciation in this country. The 
Latin race seemed to be charmingly possessed 
with the faculty of Art in a way which we of 
the dormant nations could not pertain to. 
Therefore, when the lecturer spoke of the 
glory of the architects, they in England were 
bound to tell him that their glory was not 


recognised in the English courts of law. 
Even if the architect’s copyright could be 
established, it would fare very badly at the 
hands of the gentlemen who were disposed to 
put forth their efforts in the examination of 
an architect—as to what he claimed to be 
Architecture. He thought that the’view of a 
judge with a clear head, who paid strict atten- 
tion to common sense, as to architectural 
copyright, would be this: that the law of 
England especially was founded upon common 
sense principles for the multitude, and that it 
recognised copyright, patent rights, and pro- 
tection of any sort 


As CoMMERCIAL VALUE 


and nothing else. “Show me,” he would say, 
“what damage you have sustained in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and then I will tell you 
what I think of it.” If they only suffered 
damage in respect to self-appreciation of their 
work, he was afraid it would not be under- 
stood. The lecturer insisted upon the 
architect’s artistic merit being in the 
drawing and not in the building, and said 
that the architect designed on paper, 
and that the building was a reproduction of 
it. That was a new idea, and he did not think 
it was the correct one, or that it would be 
recognised in our courts of law. They had 
had it in a somewhat different form in the 
question of the ownership of drawings, when 
the judges were decidedly of opinion, from 
their point of view—which did not accord with 
the architect’s view—that that which the 
architect supplied to his client in considera- 
tion of payment was his best services in 
designing, and the paper drawing, under the 
circumstances, could only belong to their 
employer. Personally he thought they would 


Never SHAKE THAT OPINION. 


They could try, and one way was by bearing 
in mind the distinction drawn by the lecturer 
between the work of Art as represented by the 
drawing and the reproduction represented in 
the building. The contention here was that 
the building was the work of Art, and that 
the drawing was merely the representation of 
it. They had all the copyright they could 
expect and would have as regarded the pay- 
ment, provided they registered the paper work, 
and paid the fee. There was a great deal of 
force in the lecturer’s argument that copy- 
right was a privilege of the author, and 
that the architect was the author of an artistic 
design, and therefore entitled to copyright 
it. ‘There was one respect in which copyright 
was desirable, and that was when an architect 
was employed to design a house in the sub- 
burbs, and then found two or three house 
agents sent emissaries at a fee of five shillings 
to draw the design. He was afraid young 
architects were very much aggrieved in 
that respect.— Mr. John Slater seconded, 
observing that it did seem a little absurd 
that a painter who painted anything of a 
portrait or view could claim copyright, while 
the architect who was obliged to put his design 
upon paper, because he had no other way of 
carrying it out, could not have a copyright for 
his own building. Was not the design of a 
building’ just as saleable as a picture? And 
was it not | 


Just AS MUCH THE ARCHITECT’s WORK 


as that of the artist? He was quite:sure that 
architects, not only in this country, but all 
over the world, would be only too happy if the 
efforts the lecturer was making to obtain copy- 
right for them were successful.—Mr. J. Hebb 
remarked that, looking at the decision of the 
judges with regard to the property in archi- 
tects’ drawings, it would be quite useless to 
attempt to set up a claim for copyright in 
design.—_Mr. E. W. Hudson said architects 
borrowed their ideas more or lessfrom those who 
had gone before, and therefore it was only fair if 
they were inspired with anything worth look- 
ing at that they should give it “as freely as 
they had received.”—Professor Aitchison said, 
for small buildings particularly, architects felt 
there was a need for some scheme of payment. 
At present it was quite disproportionate to the 
time and skill expended upon them. — M. 
Harmand briefly replied. 
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POLICE STATIONS AND 
PRISONS. 


By GrorGe H. Brissy, F.R.I.B.A. 


RESIDENCES. 


: V.—CONSTABLES’ 


: (Continued from page wi.) 
HE residences for the superintendent of 
T the police, sergeant and single constables 
should not only be separated one from 
the others, but also from the charge room 
and offices of the police station and business 


portions of the premises. In connection with 
the larger station houses, it may be found 
yonvenient to add offices and apartments for 
ourposes other than the custody of prisoners, 
amd to give some accommodation for the 
storage of lost or stolen property, the housing 
ot fire-escapes, ambulance carriages, and other 
uppliances for public use, together with dis- 
nfecting chambers, &c. 

In Fig. 11 is given the ground-plan of a 
dolice station for the accommodation of eight 
wrisoners, in the cells marked C, the charge 
oom being at B, and the superintendent’s 
fice at A; D shows the position of the 
sonstables’ cleaning room. No apartments are 
laced above the cells, but accommodation for 
shree (single) policemen is provided above the 
tharge office and the superintendent’s business 
oom, and these rooms are approached by a 
staircase adjoining the latter; the advantage 
#€ this arrangement is that the single 
constables are quite isolated from the resi- 
lences appropriated to the superior officers. 
Che sergeant has, on the ground floor, a 
eullery, kitchen, and sitting-room, with a 
eparate lobby entrance from the street ; while 
he superintendent has a sitting-room at J, a 
varlour at K,a kitchen at L, a scullery at M, 
» pantry at N, and a store at O. The two 


esidences are kept quite distinct from each 
ther and from the police station, and all three 
livisions are provided with separate yards. 

the upper or first floor plan on Fig. 12 
hows, at A B C and D, four bedrooms for the 
uperintendent’s family, and a small store- 
. at E; one of these (preferably that at E) 
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~ SUPPLEMENT. 


might be used as a bathroom. The bedrooms 
for the sergeant’s residence are shown at F G 
and H. Quite apart from all these are the 
single constables’ kitchen at J, and their living 
room at K. At L M N are the cubicals for 
the single constables’ beds, the bath is at P, 
while a drying stove and lockers are located 
at O. ‘The plan generally is based upon prin- 
ciples which have been approved by con- 
stabulary authorities, and may be adapted to 
the requirements of various localities. 
Another form of police station is shown by 
the plans given in Figs. 13 and 14, where the 
accommodation includes a provision for an 
inspector’s residence, business rooms, and cells 


Brave 2- 


) prevent any obstruction to the flow. 


for nine male and four female prisoners. On 
Fig. 14 B is the charge room, A G@ H and E 
offices, and D is the waiting room, J stores, 
and K the police parade shed. The residence 
for the inspector is entirely upstairs; on the 
first floor level (see Fig. 13), and consists of 
A and B, bedrooms; C, sitting room; D, kit- 
chen; E, scullery ; and F, pantry. 

Detached accommodation for the single con- 
stables, stables, and other adjuncts, would be 
erected within the parade yard or enclosure 
attached to this station. 

The official regulations or suggestions, in 
reference to sanitary arrangements in police 
stations, do not greatly vary from those re- 
quired in connection with other public build- 
ings. The subsoil of the establishment 
should be effectually drained by means of 
suitable earthenware field pipes, whenever the 
condition of the site renders such a precaution 
necessary ; such pipes should be laid in such 
a manner as not to communicate directly with 
any sewer, cesspool, or soil drain. . The drains 
for the building, other than those above men- 
tioned, should be of good, sound stoneware, or 
other suitable material; they should be of 
adequate size, and, if constructed for convey- 
ing sewage, should have an internal diameter 
of not less than 4in., and be laid on a perfectly 
solid foundation with an even fall, which 
should be, wherever practicable, not less than 
1 in 60 near the buildings, and with sufficient 
socketted or other suitable joints, made water- 
tight ; the joints should never be made with 
clay, and if Portland cement is used, they 
should, after being laid, be cleared inside from 
any projecting portions of cement, so as to 
The soil 
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drains should not pass under the buildings if 
it can be avoided, but if it cannot, one line of 
drain only should be laid in a straight line for 
the whole distance beneath the building. This 
should be of cast iron piping of good thickness, 
jointed with molten lead, or of sound socketted 
stoneware pipes, jointed with Portland cement 
and completely embedded in and covered with 
good and solid concrete at least six inches 
thick all round; and there should be no 
branches led into the drain under the building. 


Every inlet, other than such as are provided 
solely for the ventilation of the drains, shonld 
be effectually trapped. 

Drains which communicate directly with a 
sewer or cesspool should be provided with a 
suitable intercepting trap at a point as near 
as practicable to the sewer or cesspool. This 
trap should be placed in an inspecting chamber 
constructed of brickwork in cement, and pro- 
vided with a fresh-air inlet and _ air-tight 
cover. The bore of the intercepting trap 
should never be larger than that of the drain 
delivering into it. 

The drains from the building should be laid 
in straight lines, and the junction of two 
drains should be made at as sharp an angle as 
practicable, in order to avoid any interruption 
to the flow of sewage at that point. When a 
change of direction occurs in a drain, or when 
two or more drains meet, a manhole or inspec- 
tion-shaft should be provided to give access, 
by which the drains can be cleared of obstruc- 
tion, if necessary. The bottom of the manhole 
should be channelled, so as to secure the flow 
of the drainage past the junction by an easy 
curve, and an extra fall should, where it is 
possible, be given to the curved portion of the 
drain in the manhole. 

The drain ventilation should be effected by 
admitting fresh air to the access-chamber at 
the upper side of the intercepting trap, so that 
a current of air should pass through the drain, 
from the highest part of which a proper air- 
shaft should be carried vertically, to afford an 
outlet for the air passing through the drain. 
This pipe should be so placed, and carried to 
such a height, that the foul air may not be 
liable to be discharged into any building, or 
where it can be injurious to health, and should 
in no case be less than 10ft. in height. 

Every opening provided in accordance with 
the arrangement above described should be 
furnished with a grating or other suitable 
cover, for the purpose of preventing any 
obstruction or injury to the drain by the 
introduction of any substance through such 
opening. The air must have free passage 
through these gratings or covers by means of 
apertures, the aggregate extent of which should 
not be less than the sectional area of the pipe 
or drain to which the gratings or covers are 
fitted. ; 

All pipes or shafts which may be used in 
connection with the ventilation arrangement 

above specified should be of a sectional area 
hot less than that of the drain with which 


such pipe or shaft may communicate, and 
not less in any case than the sectional area 
of a pipe of 4in. in diameter; no bend or 
angle, except where unavoidable, should be 
formed in any pipe or shaft used in connection 
with these arrangements. 

The soil-pipe from every water-closet should 
be at least 4in. in diameter, and should be quite 
air-tight; it should. be fixed outside the 
building, and continued upward without 
diminution of its diameter, and (except where 
unavoidable) without any bend or angle, to 
such a height above the building as to afford, 
by means of the open end of such pipe, an 
outlet for foul air; it should be in such a 
position as to be free from any danger of con- 
taminating the air of any building. The 
waste-pipe from any slop sink, if independent 
of any soil-pipe, should be similarly con- 
structed. 

All waste-pipes from bath, pantry, or 
scullery sinks, the overflow- pipe from any 
cistern and from every safe under any bath or 
water-closet, and every pipe for carrying off 
waste water, should be trapped and taken 
through an external wall of the building, and 
discharged in the open air over a channel 
leading to a gully trap at least 18in. distant. 

Every water-closet or earth-closet should be 
in such a position that one of its sides at least 
shall be an external wall. It should have a 
window of not less dimensions than 2ft. by 
lft., exclusive of the frame, and opening 
directly into the external air; in addition, 
such closets should be provided with adequate 
means of constant ventilation by at least one 
air-brick, built into an external wall, or by an 
air-shaft, or other effectual method. 

The water supply to the buildings should 
be good and sufficient, with all necessary 
supply pipes, services, cisterns, fittings, and 
apparatus for the purposes of the water-closets, 
separate and independent from that used for 
drinking, culinary, and household purposes ; 
the overflow pipes of every cistern should 
have no direct communication with soil-pipes 
or drains. 

The following forms of apparatus are not to 
be used in connection with police station 
buildings: bell, dip, and D traps. Rainwater 
pipes should deliver into an open channel, and 


The selection of a suitable apparatus is a 
matter of some difficulty. There are about 
twenty-five firms well known in this country 
for their manufacture of sanitary ware and 
apparatus of various descriptions, and from 
these may be selected fittings to meet the 
varying preferences of committees and others 
concerned with the erection of police stations. 

With regard to the heating of police stations, 
there are many engineers who have devoted 
special attention to this particular subject. 
To place such works in the hands of persons 
quite without previous experience as to the 
difficulties to be met with in police station 


construction (and which are largely connected ~ y 


with considerations respecting the safety of 
the prisoners and the circumstances under 
which police stations are conducted) would be 
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to court failure, but on the other hand there. 


are some systems of heating and ventilating 
police stations which, in quite opposite modes, 
satisfactorily answer all purposes. Such sys- 
tems are frequently the result of laborious 
scientific research, and extensive and long- 
continued experiments carried out by firms 


having at hand appliances and data beyond ~~ 


what could be reasonably expected to be in 
the possession of architects, medical men, and 
others interested. 


(To be continued.) 
a 


Tue dust destructor erected by the Poplar 


District Board of Works on land in Glaucus 


Street, Bromley, at a cost of £11,000, has been 
opened. The destructor, which contains four- 
teen cells, is calculated to destroy about 130 
tons of refuse per diem, and the shaft is 150ft. 
from the surface of the ground, 

Tue annual dinner of the Sanitary Institute 
was held at the Holborn Restaurant, recently, 
Sir Douglas Galton presiding. For twenty- 


one years the Institute has been doing good ~ 
and useful work in the dissemination of 


sanitary knowledge. It maintains a library 
and a permanent museum of sanitary appli- 
ances, and there are frequent lectures for 


students and those men and women interested a 


in the science. The museum was founded in 


memory of Dr. E. A. Parkes, of Netley, and % 


Fig. 14. 


to a gully of not less than 18in. from the 
foot of the pipes, if this distance can be 
secured; if not, the bottom of the rainwater 
pipe should be furnished with a trap having a 
fresh-air inlet. 

The foregoing regulations, it will be seen, 
correspond in various respects with those 
officially required in connection with work- 
house, asylum, hospital, and other public 
buildings. It would, however, bean advantage 
that water closets and slop sinks, &c., should, 
in the case of all police stations, be placed in 
an annexe built away from the main buildings, 
but connected therewith by narrow-neck pass- 
ages in the manner generally to be found in 
modern hospitals, the idea being to: obtain 
cross ventilation between the closets and the 
main buildings, 


the first president was the Duke of Albany. — 
The Duke of Cambridge, who has been a — 
member of the Institute for over fifteen years, — 


is now the president. 


A TUNNEL is being pierced at Berlin under : 
the Spree, between Stralau and Treptow Park. — 
As regards magnitude there is nothing extra- ~ 


ordinary in the work; but the difficult con- 


ditions, owing to the ground being sand, ~ 
permeable to water, entitle it to rank as an ~ 
achievement. The principle is that adopted © 
in the Central London Railway, namely, a ~ 
succession of steel rings within a cuirass of ~ 
cement, and, of course,-the use of the shield 4 
with compressed air is a necessity. The | 
method is, indeed, a precise copy of the = 
Progress is made at the rate 


English one. 
of from sixty to ninety centimetres a day. 
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In the Queen’s Bench Division recently the 
case of Heaysman v. the Bromley Urban Dis- 
trict Council was heard. It was an action 
brought by Mr. William Heaysman for damages 
for an alleged trespass committed by the de- 
fendants in constructing a sewer across the 
plaintiff's land. The plaintiff was the owner 
of sixteen houses in Wharton Road and North 
Road, in the district of Bromley. A sewer ran 
through the gardens at the backs of the houses 
with which the drains of the houses were con- 
nected. On March 31st, 1897, the defendants 
gave notice to the plaintiff, in pursuance of 
section 16 of the Public Health Act, 1875, that 
within twenty-four hours they intended to 
enter on the premises owned by him~-for the 
purpose of relaying the sewer. On April Ist 
the defendants entered on the premises and 
took up the old sewer and made a new sewer 
8ft. away from the site of the old sewer. The 
new sewer was laid deeper and had a different 
outfall. According to the plaintiff’s case, the 
works executed by the defendants caused the 
buildings at the back of some of the houses to 
settle. He also complained that the defendants’ 
men carted away some of the sand excavated 
by them. Section 16 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, is as follows :—“ Any local authority 
may carry any sewer through, across, or 
under any turnpike road, or any street or 
place laid out as or intended for a street, or 
under any cellar or vault which may be under 
the pavement or carriageway of any street, and, 
after giving reasonable notice in writing to 
the owner or occupier (if on the report of the 
surveyor it appears necessary), into, through, 
or under any lands whatsoever within their 
district.” It was contended, on behalf of the 
plaintiff, that the notice given by the defen- 
dants was bad for the purpose for which it 
was used, as it did not state that it was in- 
tended to construct a new sewer, but only that 
it was intended to relay the old sewer. It 
appeared that, though a report showing the 
necessity for the new sewer was made by the 
sanitary officer, no written report was made to 
that effect by the defendants’ surveyors. It 
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was contended, on behalf of the plaintiff, that 
the surveyors’ written report was a condition 
precedent of the defendants’ right to make the 
sewer.—In the course of the plaintiff’s case, 
Mr. Macmorran, for the defence, intimated 
that, in answer to the plaintiff’s first point, 
his point would be that for altering the course 
of an existing sewer no notice was required. 
The power to alter the course of a sewer was 
given by section 18 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, which provides :—*‘ Any local authority 
may from time to time enlarge, lessen, alter 
the course of, cover in, or otherwise improve 
any sewer belonging to them, and may dis- 
continue, close up, or destroy any such sewer 
that has, in their opinion, become unnecessary, 

. .” It appeared that the houses were in 
the occupation of tenants, and the defendants 
denied that any damage was done to the 
reversion by the alleged trespass.—Mr. Justice 
Hawkins suggested that it was a case in which 
it would be proper for the parties to come to 
some settlement. He was of opinion that the 
defendants had the right to enter on the land 
and do the work, and that, if in doing so any 
damage had been done to the premises, the 
plaintiff was only entitled to recover so much 
of it as was found to be damage done to the 
reversion,.— Eventually, a stet processus was 
entered, it having been arranged that the 
defendants should pay to the plaintiff such 
damage as their surveyor should find to have 
been sustained, and thatif the plaintiff should 
not be satisfied with the amount, he should be 
at liberty to take proceedings under section 
308 of the Public Health Act, 1875, to have 
the amount settled by an arbitrator. 


Arter the rejection of the culvert scheme, 
for carrying the effluent from the Manchester 
City Sewage Works at Davyhulme. to the 
Mersey, the Rivers Committee appointed a 
small sub-committee to consider the best 
method of dealing with the effluent. The 
report of this sub-committee has now been 
issued to the members of the City Council. 
The sub-committee has visited the sewage 
works in connection with London, Friern 
Barnet (Middlesex), Sutton (Surrey), "Hendon, 
Chorley, Oldham, Swinton, Salford, Glasgow, 
and Accrington, and over sixty different 
schemes and appliances and about fifteen 


femnortace have been fully considered. The 
general conclusions upon which the committee 
concur are :—(1) That filtration by land is 
altogether impracticable, as no part of the 
land at Davyhulme nor any land obtainable in 
the district is suitable for such process. They 
have visited the works of other authorities, 
and in all cases the land filtration is ineffective, 

and is in many cases to be superseded by arti- 
ficial methods of filtration. The sub-committee 
think that the imposition of conditions by the 
Local Government Board which make the pur- 
chase of large areas of land for filtration com- 
pulsory should be removed. They suggest that 
all municipal authorities should combine to 
secure the removal of these impossible con- 
ditions by the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate recent progress in 
sewage treatment. “They believe that these 
conditions were based upon the report of a 
former Royal Commission which was founded 
on information now obsolete. (2) That no 
practical system of precipitation by chemicals 
alone has been laid before them which will 
meet the requirements of the Mersey and 
Irwell Joint Committee. (3) The sub-com- 
mittee agree that of all the methods of 
artificial filtration, the nearest to natural 
action and most reasonably “practicable and 
available ” for adoption is the biological filter, 

or bacteria bed, such as may be seen in 
operation at many of the places visited. They 
recommend the immediate construction of 
four acres of bacteria beds, and that the best 
available expert assistance be obtained in 
regard to the construction and working of the 
same. After completion of this area, and 
proof of cost, capacity, and efficiency, the 
progressive extension of the same to be made 
on an area large enough to meet the require- 
ments. of the daily normal flow of sewage. 
The sub-committee consider it necessary ‘to 
take action in relation to certain liquid refuse 
which in its crude form is not admissible into 
the sewers. The (ity Surveyor’s estimate for 
constructing thirty-seven acres of bacteria 
beds varies from £80,000 to £127,000, accord- 
ing to depth and mode of construction. The 
cost of working and maintenance cannot be 
estimated, as no place visited by the sub- 
committee has yet applied this principle for a 
sufficient length of time on such an extensive 
scale as to provide a basis of cost. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Secretary, Grand Jury, Curagh. 


Poor Law Offices, Downpatrick. 

Fisher and Sons, Architects, Eckington, Sheffield. 
J. Banks, Land Agent, Kendal. 

W.R. Johnson, Estate Office, Euston. 


J. Jenvey, Architect, Market-place, Romsey. 

S. F, Hynes, 41, South-mall, Cork. 

Church, Quick, and Whincop, William-street, Woolwich. 
J. Yeates, 12, High-street, Cowes. 

H, Benstead, Architect, Maidstone. 


DATE OF 
errauny., WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, 
BUILDINGS— 

ipril 9 Cookstown, Ireland—Court House ... Grand Jury, County Tyrone ... 

bf 9 Margate—Agriculturat Show Buildings East Kent Agricultural Ress The Secretary, Canterbury. 
ss 9 Downpatrick, Ireland—Latrine , Guardians... ee ‘ 

y 9 EKekington, Sheffield—Extension of House; &e. Gas Company, Limited. 

¥ 9 Ees Wyke, near Sawrey—Farm Buildings . Lieut.-Colonel Sandys, M.P. 

2 9 Euston, near Thetford, Norfolk—Widening Bridge .. West Suffolk County Council ... \ 

KY 9 North Hagbourne, Dideott— —Completing Church Tower St. Peter’s Church Building Committee G.R. McFarlane, Hon. Sec., North Hagbourne, Didcott. 
ss 9 Romsey—Erection of Manse ... New Manse Committee 

rn 9 Watergrasshill, co. Cork—Erection of Parochial House Rev. J. 0’ Leary, P.P. 

nf 9 Woolwich—Erection of Engineering Workshops Polytechnic Governors... 

Pr 10 Cowes—Erection of Club House u% , Conservative Club Committee 

nt PL: Burham, Kent—Erection of House . School Board ;. 

+ 11 Cork—Erection of Offices, &e.. J. M‘Carthy and Sons, Limited . 


33 11 Dalten-in- Furness—Additions, ‘Ke., to Hall 


Ba 11 Woodhouse, Yorks.—Erection of Five Houses and Shop teow don sd 
5 il Kingston-on-Thames—Supply of Materials 3 Guardians 

t, 12 Bideford—Erection of Slaughter House ... Town Council... 

% 12 Oswaldtwistle, Lanes.—Alterations, &c., to School Committee 

dy 13 Farnham—Erection of Laundry : Guardians 


a 3 Abergayenny—Erection of House 


Py 13 Devonport—Building Bathing Platform Town Council.. 

ps 13 Halifax—Additions to Mills .. _. ‘. Sutcliffe and Sons _ 

res 13 Hexthorpe, newr Doncaster—Erection of Club, rae cea ne IER iy OS Soe 

oe 13 High Ongar—Teachers’ Residence ... - School Board .. 

13 London, N.E.—Technical Workshops at Schools Hackney Union Guardians | Eis 

-* 14 Halifax—Additions to Brewery Brewery Company ... wee ee oa Wy Ge 

% 14 Old Newton, Suffolk—Alterations to House G. Fuller Ae 
ire 15 Inverurie, Aberdeen—Erection of Shops, &e. Great North of Scotland Railway ‘Co. ots 
» 16 Windsor—Alterations to Laundry Ns Guardians . . 
Wh 16 Cairo, Egypt—Supply of Cement —.. a Public Works Depar tment 

% 16 Broughton, Lancs.—Erection of Police Station . Standing Joint Committee : 

eS 18 New Brompton—Erection of Bakery, Flour Store, & &Shop New Brompton Economical Society 


18 Walsall—Alterations to Cottages, &c. 
ley 19 York—Erection of Laundry Buildings, ke. 


Co-operative Society Limited 


School Board . : 
Workhouse Guar dians 


W. H. Hill and Son, 28, South-mail, Cork. 

J. Butler, 34, Cornwallis-street, Barrow. 

W.H.and A. Sugden, Architects, Cavendish-st., Keighley, 
J. Edgell, Clerk, Union Offices, Kingston- on-Thames, 
Rat; Hookway, "Architect, Bridgeland-st: eet, Bideford. 
J. Yates, 3, Tackett’s-street, Blackburn. 

Friend and Lloyd, Architects, Grosvenor-road, Aldershot. 
J. Francis Architect, Abergavenny. 

J. Burns, Municipal Office, Ker-street, Devonport. 

W.C. Williams. 29,South-gate, Halifax. 

— Baddiley, Solicitor, Priory-place, Doncaster. 

R. Mawhood, Architect, Chelmsford. 

F. R. Coles, Union Offices, Homerton, N.E. 


Williams, 29, South:gate, Halifax. 


H. G. Bishop, Architect, Market-place, Stowmarket, 
Engineer-in-Chief, 80, Guild-street, Aberdeen. 

Surveyor’s Office, 17, Park-street, Windsor, 

Inspector-Genl. of Irrigation, Public Works Ministry, Cairo 
H. Littler, 68, Fishergate, Preston. 

E. J. Hammond, 111, High-street, New Brompton, Kent. 
Bailey and McConnall, Bridge-street, Walsall, 

Penty and Penty, Architects, Lendal-chambers, York, 


Serer oeet cee ateetnte ean pe | ee ae ese 


is 19 Sunderland—Post and Inland Revenue Office 

i 22 Sheftield—Erection of Fire and Police Station 

a 23 Rosslyn'ee, near Edinburgh—Additions to Asylum, ke, 
ls 27 Norton Woodseats, near Sheffield—Erection of Lock-up 
is 28 Edgmond, Salop—Erection of Agricultural College 

lly ~ 24 Belem, Para, Brazil—Cattle Pens, Abbatoir, &c.... 

/° date. Allerton, Yorks.—Erection of Eight Houses 


Armley, ‘Leeds—Erection of Eight Houses : 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Erection of Fourteen Houses, &e. 
Buxton—Erection of Twelve Cottages... i” a 
Friskney; Lincs.—Alterations, &c., to Chapel .., i% 


Commissioners of H.M. Works.. 
Watch Committee ... ; ° 
District Lunacy Board 

Standing Joint Committee shy 
Governors, Harper Adam Foundation... 


A, Knapton ... ae Np owe 


Offices, 12, Whitehall-place, S.W. 

J. Norton, Alliance-chambers, George-st., Sheffield, 

Dr. R. Anderson, 16, Rutland-square, Edinburgh, 

J.S. Story, Surveyor, Offices, St, Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

H. Teather, Architect, Andrew’s- bldgs. +, Queen-st., Cardiff 
Brazilian Legation, London. 

R. Drake, 142, Allerton-road, Allerton, 

F. W. Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 

T. D. Lindley, Architect, Market Avenue, Ashton-on-Lyne, 
Buxton Lime Firms Co, Ltd., 8, The Quadrant, Buxton. 

T. Cowham, Friskney. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


No date. 


” 
” 


” 


July 31 
No date. 


April 11 


” 
” 
” 


” 


No date. 


” 


April 


No date. 


April 


a9, 


No date. 


April 1 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN. 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Hockering, East Dereham, Norfolk—Church Repairs ... 
Horwich, Lancs.—Superstructure of Church . 
Leeds—Erection of Church ... 
Leeds—Erection of Infants’ School ,. 
London, E.—Erection of Synagogue... 
M iddlesb yrough—Rebuilding Premises 


Weaste, Manchester—Erection of Fourteen Houses Bes 


Goole—Supply of Bricks 
Rotherham—Infirmary and Workhouse Block 
Caversham—BErection of Hotel 

Llandrindod Wells—Bank Premises... 
Winchester—Erection of Schools 
Blaydon-on-Tyne—Twelve Houses 
Hebburn-on-Tyne—Joiners’ and Machine Shops .. 


ENGINEERING— 
Middleton, Lancs,—Steam Fire Engine 
Derby —Blectric Wiring 
Dukinfield—Sewage Purification Works 
St. Helens, Lancs.—Still ; 
London, E.C.—Supply of Are Lamp, Cables, &e... 
Leamington— Supply of Pumps, &c. aN. 
Aldershot—Tramway Bridge, &e.... 
Congleton, Cheshire—Water Supply ‘Works 


Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts.—Water Supply Works ... 


Glasgow—Ballachulish Railway Extension 
Boston, Lincs.—Provision of Slip 
Egremont, Cheshire—Boring Work.. 
Ilford—Settling Tanks, &e. . 
Edinburgh—Installation of Electric Light 
Sophia, Bulgaria—Supply of Drinking Water 
Maidenhead to Windsor—Dr edging .. : 
Stranorlar, Donegal—Railway Extension ... 
Carnarvon—Construction of Bridge... 
Sheftield—Steel Bridge . Q 
Tangiers— Water Supply | he 
Navan—Repairs, &e., to Gasworks .., 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Manchester—Supply of Tram Rails 
Christiania—Supply of Cast-iron Pipes... 
London, W.—Supply of Iron Ballast Bins.. 
Stretford, Manchester—Supply of Stoves... 
Beckenham—Cast-iron Sewer ha ins ae Columns &e. 
Hornsey, N.—Wrought-iron Fencing, &c.. . ; 
Wigan—Supply of Cast-iron Mains, &c. 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Oxford—Painting Work, &e. ... 
Ballynahinch, Downpatrick—Repairi ing Pumps, & &e. 
Castleford—Painting and Papering House.: 
Margate—Painting Hospital ... ‘es 
Porth, Wales—Painting Hospital 
York, Sheffield—Painting, &c... 


ROADS— 

Walsall—Supply of Slag 

Hastings—Cartage of Stone 
Rugby—Cartage of Granite 

Walkden, Lancs.—Paving Roads _... 
Newark—Supply of Granite and Slag 
Stafford—Supply of Road Metal, &e. 
Rochester—Supply of Stone ... 
Cannock, Stafis.—Supply of Granite, Slag, ‘kes 
Rishton, Lancs.—Paving, Flagging, &c. 
Midsomer Norton, Somerset—Supply of Materials 
Pocklington, Yorks. —Supply of Slag, &c.. 
Lutterworth— Supply of Granite .., yy 
Guildford—Road Works ; 
Hornsey, N.— Widening, Kerbing, avin ‘ke. 
London, E.C.—Asphalte Paving Works 
Acton—Paving and Making-up Roads, &e.. 
Sutherland—Road Works 3 

Hoylake, Cheshire, Supply of Materials, &e. 
Sutherland—Road ‘Works ‘ 
Leyland, Lanes.—Carting Road Material . 
Barry Dock, Cardiff—Formation of Roads; ‘&e. 


SANITARY— 
Downpatrick—Latrine, Portaferry aay a 
Pokesdown, near Bournemouth —Sewers, &e. 
Church, Lanes. —Sewering ; & Os; 
Ulverston—Sewerage Works ... 
Washington, Durham— Construction of Sewers .. 
Wednesfield—Construction of Sewers, &c. 


Methley, Yorks.—Construction of Sewers... 
Fulham, S.W.—Pipe Sewer . 

Ilford—Sewerage Disposal Works ef 
Sunderland—Recoustruction of Drainage ... 


TIMBER— 
London, S.E,—Supply of Karri, Jarrah, &c., Hardwood 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


FOR WHOM, 


Co-operative Society 
R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co. Ltd.. 


Corporation 

Corporation 

Joint Sewerage Board 

Gas Committee ae 
Shoreditch Vestry ... 
Carporation ... 

Gas and Water Company . 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council... 
Callender and Oban Railway Co... 
Harbour Commissioners ... 
Wallacey Urban District Council | 
Urban District Council 
Lunacy Board.. 
Municipality . 

Thames Conservancy 
Donegal Railway Co. 
Corporation ; 
Corporation 

Hygienic Commission 

Gas Company Limited 


Corporation... 

Director of Gasworks int 

St. James’s Vestry, Westminster 

Gas Company... : ‘ 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council ... 

Gas and Electric Lighting Committee... ee 


Corporation 

Union Guardians 

Burial Board . 

Isle of Thanet Joint Hospit. Comumttee. 


War Department 


Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council He 
Worsley Urban District Council... 
Claypole Rural District Council.. 
County Council a 
Commissioners of Sewers... 
Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 

Town Council... 

Urban District Council ; 
Streets Committee of Corporation 
District Council 

County Council 33 

Urban District Council 

County Couneil e 

Hundred Highway Board .. 

Sully Property Co. Ltd. 


Guardians... 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 24 
Chester-le-Street Rural District: Council 
Urban District Council .., 


Urban District Council 
Vestry . 

Urban District. Council 
Borough Asylum 


Lambeth Vestry 


COMPETITIONS. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, © 


A. J. Lacey, Diocesan Surveyor, Norwich. 

F. M. Palmer, 3, Lee-lane, Horwich. 

W.H. Beevers, 26, Bond-street, Leeds, 

Ww.S. Braithwate, School Board Offices, Leeds. 

F, W. Woolf, 32, Jane-street, Commercial-road, E. 

R. Lofthouse and Sons, 62, Albect- road, Middlesbrough, 
C. Locke, Architect, St. Peter’s- -square, Stockport. 
— Thorp, Architect, Goole. 

H. L. Tacon, 11, Westgate, Rotherham. 

G. W. Webb, Architect, Market Place-chambers, Readi. : 

Wilson and Moxham, 15, Castle-street, Swansea, 

Colson and Co., 45, Jewry- street, Winchester. : 3 
— Allen, 16, Ryton Village East, Ryton-on-Tyne, a 
Company’s Offices, Shipyard, Hebburn-on- Tyne, Neweasi 


a 


J. Kempton, Superintendent, Fire Beles Middleton. 
Engineer, Electric Lighting Works, Derby. 

Messrs. Newton, Engineers, 17, Cooper-street, Manch 
The Engineer, Gasworks, St. Helens. 

C. N. Russell, Coronet-street, Shoreditch. / 

W. de Normanville, Town Hall, Leamington. 

A. F, Wilson, 103, Victoria-road, Aldershot. 

C. R. Hall, Engineer, West- street, Congleton. 

G. and F, Ww. Hodson, Engineers, ‘Loughborough, 

Sir J. W. Barry, 21, Delahay- street, Westminster. 
W.H. Wheeler, Market- -place, Boston, Lincs. 

A es i Crowther, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

J. Taylor,.Sons, and Santo Crimp, 27, Great George-st., S 
Prof, Bailey, Heriot-Watt College, Chambers- st., Edinb 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 

Engineer at Offices, Victoria Embankment, E.C, _- 

J. Barton, Engineer, Exchange-buildings, Dundalk. 

— Wawn, Anglesey Inn, Carnarvon. Ae 
C. F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Commercial Department, Foreign Office, Len Ss. we 2 
M. Morgan, peer Navan. 


ag 
j 


City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. \ 
T, H. Munsey, Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, Piccadilly, w. 
H. Kendrick, Gas Engineer, Gasworks; Stretford. a 
J. A. Angell, Council Offices, Beckenham. Ms 
E.J. Lovegrove, Council Offices; Southwood-la, Highgate, N 
J. Tummins, Engineer, Borough Gasworks, Wigan. 


ers 


City Engineer, Town Hall, Oxford. 

J. W. Montgdmery, Poor’ Law Office, Downpatrick. _ 
A. Wilson, Clerk, Station-road, Castleford. 

G. Foord- Kelcey, 2, Hawley- street, Margate. 

Porth Cottage Hospital, Porth. 

R.E, Office, Fishergate, York. 


F. W. Mager, District Surveyor, Aldridge. a 


District Surveyor, Stonelynk Farm, Fairlight, Hastings, 
J. W. Pendred, Clerk, Rugby. 


J. T. Proffitt, Engineer, Offives, Walkden. 


; PAO Ou ee Trinder, Surveyor, Brant Broughton, Newarkes 


J. Moncur, Surveyor, County Council Buildings, Staffo: a, 
E. L. Baker, Clerk to Commissioners, Rochester. i 
H. M. Whitehead, Brook House, Brewood, 89 
J. J. Adams, 68, High- street, Rishton. 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Market Hall, Midsomer Norton m 
T. Robson, Clerk, Pocklington. 

J. C. Coates, Surveyor, Bitteswell, Lutterworth. 2 
C.:G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. — 
E. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Southwood- Jane, Highgat 
Engineer to Corporation, Gulldhall, London. 

D. Le Ebbetts, 242, High-street, Acton, W. 4 
A. Argo, County Offices, Golspie, N.B. ' 
T. Foster, Surveyor, District Council Offices, Hoylake, 
A. Argo, County Offices, Golspie, N.B. in 
J. Whitfield, 10, High-street, Chorley, 7g 
Veall and Sant, "Architects, Cardift 2 ; 


is 
og 


J. W. Montgomery, Clerk, Downpatrick. “ae 

EK, W. Ingamells, Council Offices, Pokesdown, Bournemout 

J. R. Reddish, Clerk, Church. 

is Greenwood, Surveyor, Union Offices, Ulverston. ‘3 

G. Lymon, Surveyor, Birtley. 

R. E. W. Berrington, 1, 2, and 3, Bank-buildings, Lichfield 
street, Wolverhampton. 

J. Richardson, J.P., Methley Park, Leeds, 

C. Botterill, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 

Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 27, Great George-st., S. W, 

J. Little, Viaduct-chambers, Carlisle, 


J.P. Norrington, Vestry Hall, Kennington Green, SB 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


April 30 
May it 
” 
39 
June 
July 


% 


” 


Cricklade and Wooton Bassett — Water RoUelae Scheme 
Belper—Sewage Disposal Schemes ... 

Tipton, Staffs.—Laying-ont Park 
Trowbridge—Technical School a 
Singapore—Designs for Town Hall .. 

East Ham—Offces, Fire Station, and Public Baths 

San Francisco Bay—Designs for University Buildings... 


Formby—Schemes for Sewerage 


Warrington—Designs for Police Station, Court House, &e. 


£21, £10 10s. .... 

£52 10s., £26 5s, 

£25, £10 .. 

£40, £30, £20 |: 

£200, £100 oh 

£105, £52 10s. ... 

£10,000 (divided in two competitions) .. 


£100, £50, £25... 
£100, £50, £25... 


bn Bae! 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED 


‘Trustees of the Phebe A. Hearst Fund : : ‘represented 


Rural District Council. 
Urban District Council, 
Urban District Council. 
The Corporation. 


Major F. L. Anderson, R.E., South Ca , Al 
Urban District Council, Bing dershot, 


England by the R.I.B.A 
Formby Parochial Committee, 
aoe Council. 


At 


* Aprit 6, 1898. | 


AN 


Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
April 6th, 1898. 


“T know what itis to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slat: ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I sity this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JOHN 
RuSsKIN. 


A pitt to provide for the registration of 
architects has been introduced by Mr. Atherley- 
Jones, the object being to distinguish qualified 
from unqualified practitioners. The measure 
provides for the establishment of a general 
council, to consist of five members nominated 
by the advice of the Privy Council, three for 
England and Wales, one for Ireland, and one 
for Scotland, also architects chosen by various 
bodies as follows:—Five by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, one by the Royal 
Academy of Arts, one by the Royal Institute 
of Architects, Ireland, two by the Society of 
Architects, and two by the Architectural As- 
sociation. It is proposed to keep. a register 
upon which the names of duly-qualified archi- 
tects shall be entered. A penalty is proposed 
for the use of the title “architect” by un- 
registered persons, and admission to the regis- 
ter after January, 1899, is to be by qualifying 
examination. The bill further provides that 
none but a registered person shall hold a 
public appointment as architect. 


Tur chairman and secretaries of the 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty write: “ Will you permit 
us, on behalf of the National Trust, to support 
the appeal of the Bishop Suffragan of Stepney 
for Bow Church? This beautiful old building 
—which has now for two winters stood with a 
tarpaulin to cover the roof—is perhaps the 
last relic of Chaucer’s England left in Hast 
London, and is now in imminent danger of 
falling into complete ruin. A little timely 
help is all that is needed to save it; and with 
a view to obtaining this, an admirable and 
most conservative scheme of repair has been 
drawn up by the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings, and accepted by the 


_ Bishop’s Committee.” 


Str Nort Patron, in joining the National 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising, has written an interesting letter 
to the Hon. Secretary, in which he states :— 
© Quite recently the practical value of such a 
society has been illustrated in an interesting 
manner in our city of Edinburgh. We occupy 
what is not only a city of exceptional natural 
beauty, but a city from whose small heart has 
radiated the romance of history as it has from 
scarce another spot in the world. The weirdly 
picturesque stretch of our old town ‘ Piled 
deep and massy, close and high’ as seen from 
Princes Street, has long been vulgarised in 
daylight by an offensive display of Brobding- 
nagian horrors in the shape of gilt letter- 


‘signs; but it still presents by night a mar- 


vellous picture, all but. unchanged by the lapse 
of centuries, of the body which enclosed in 
days gone by ‘The Heart of Midlothian.’ This 


picture—of which we are justly proud—was 
threatened by a desecration almost unthink- 
able to those who have eyes to see. We were 
challenged to stand upon our defence; but no 
hand was raised till our Cockburn Association 
sounded the alarm. Then our Lord Provost 
spoke with no uncertain voice ; the citizens of 
every degree rallied round him, and the 
danger is past—let us hope for ever. But 
without such an Association we should have 
been voiceless, and the ancient dignity of our 
maiden castle and its mighty flanking ridge 
would finally have departed under the insensate 
and remorseless clutch of the modern Moloch 
of Advertisement.” ee 

Aw important new building is to be erected 
in the neighbourhood of Dulwich—the Horni- 
man Free Museum, which its founder, Mr. 
Frederick J. Horniman, M.P., intends to pre- 
sent as a free gift to the inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood. The new building will consist 
of two galleries, each upwards of 100ft. long, 
lighted from the top. In addition, there will 
be a large lecture hall, having a seating 
capacity for 3800 persons. Altogether the 
museum, including the administrative block, 
will be some 300ft. in length, and will present 
a very handsome appearance, its front being 
constructed entirely in stone, with a clock 
tower of striking design, over 100ft. in height. 
The galleries will be divided into various 


“ courts, each devoted to a separate class of the 


interesting objects of which the museum 
proper consists. Thus there will be a pre- 
historical court, an Egyptian court, an Indian 
court, a Colonial court, a Japanese court, and 
so forth, while there will be special depart- 
ments for the zoological and entomological 
specimens as well as for the large library. 
The new museum, of which Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend is the architect, will be within three 
or four minutes’ walk of Lordship Lane and 
Forest Hill railway stations, and will thus 
be in the centre of a rapidly extending 
neighbourhood. 


CERTAIN effects of the late Sir John Millais 
were disposed of at Christie’s a few days ago. 
The collection of bric-a-brac and Art furniture 
of the late President of the Royal Academy 
was not very extensive, but—as was only to be 
expected—it was of excellent quality. Yet 
the prices realised, quite apart from the 
intrinsic value of the associations clinging to 
all the objects, were in many cases astonish- 
ingly low. A large proportion of the porcelain 
and faience was obtained at prices averaging 
about one and two guineas apiece. The 
bronzes fetched better amounts, and one pair 
of Louise XV. ormolu wall light, with terminal 
figures of cupids bearing scroll branches for 
two lights each, ran to as much as sixty-two 
euineas—the highest bid of the sale. The 
President’s Chippendale, Sheraton, and other 
Old English furniture went in several instances 
at unaccountably modest figures, though four 
old Dutch walnut-wood chairs, with high open 
backs, were only knocked down when fifty-nine 
suineas had been reached. The total for the 
whole collection was something like £390. 


THE question of settling the site for the 
permanent erection of the Boadicea statuary 
group, by Mr. T. Thornycroft, which has been 
presented to the London County Council by 
Mr. J. I. Thornycroft, was considered at the 
meeting of the Council last week. ‘The Com- 
mittee recommended the Council definitely to 
approve the Westminster Bridge site for the 
erection of the statue, and to authorise the 
Highways Committee to make the necessary 
alterations to the Embankment wall to 
enable the group to be placed in position. 
An amendment that the consideration of the 
matter should be postponed for three weeks, 
and that, in the meantime, the opinion of the 
President of the Royal Academy, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and the First Commiss’oner of Works 
should be obtained as to whether they could 
suggest an alternative site for the statue, was 
lost.—Mr. W. W. Bruce moved that the matter 
should be referred back, in order that the 
opinion of the President of the Royal Academy 
might be taken on the subject, He thought 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


that the statue was quite unworthy of the 
site, and read a letter from one of the most 
famous French sculptors, who said: “If we 
put that up in Paris we should be laughed 
at.’—Mr. Campbell, in seconding, severely 
criticised the statue, and also adversely com- 
mented upon London statues generally. Re- 
ferring to the City Griffin at Temple Bar, he 
asked; “ Could there be anything more bar- 
barously absurd than that ?”’ The site of the 
3oadicea statue would, in his opinion, add 
still more to the vulgarisation of Westminster 
Bridge.—Mr. J. Burns said the Council had 
given the best site to the statue. That was the 
opinion of the man in the street. It was now 
suggested that the Royal Academy should be 
ealled in. ‘To be a member of the Royal 
Academy was not synonymous with a know- 
ledge of Art, as many would say whose can- 
vases would be rejected on the morrow.— After 
further discussion the amendment was put, and 
on a show of hands lost, and the report was 
agreed to. # 

A scAFFOLD has been erected at St. George’s 
Church, Bloomsbury, for the purpose of clean- 
ing its portico of Corinthian pillars. This 
erotesque structure was designed by Hawkes- 
moar, a pupil of Wren’s, and was finished in 
the thirties of the last century. The plan is 
said to have been suggested by Pliny’s descrip- 
tion of the tomb of Mausolus; but, notwith- 
standing, St. George’s has all along been 
voted the ugliest ecclesiastical building of any 
pretensions in London. The _ statue of 
George II., at the top of the steeple, was char- 
acterised by Horace Walpole as a “ master- 
piece of absurdity,” and was, with the monarch 
at the summit, satirised by him in the following 
lines :-— 


When Henry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch, 
The people of England made him head of the Church ; 
But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of the Church, made him head of the steeple ! 


Tue War Office, among other expenses in 
connection with the sanitary and various 
arrangements belonging to the military system, 
propose to carry out at once an extension of the 
quarters at Falmouth at a cost of £10,000 ; the 
erection of a drill battery at Cardiff, £6000 ; 
the drainage of Horfield Barracks, Bristol, 
£3000 ; and other works in different directions 
which will run into some £50,000 or £60,000. 
The whole of the work is to be completed within 
the year. 


Tue latest addition to the suburban play- 
houses will be the Kennington Park Theatre. 
The auditorium will have an average depth 
of 70ft. and a width of 60ft., and will be con- 
structed on the two-tier system. The theatre 
will be heated and ventilated throughout on 
the plenum system, and fresh air of the 
required temperature will be distributed by 
flues and channels to the different parts of the 
house, the used-up air being forced out by 
means of exhausts. A complete set of hydrants 
and fire appliances will be arranged, and the 
stage is to be fitted with a double asbestos and 
steel fireproof curtain, controllable by one 
man. The latter is designed to be one of the 
largest in London—namely, about 80ft. wide 
and 50ft. deep. 


Tue Duke and Duchess of Fife’s new resi- 
dence, Mar Lodge, is getting on apace, and, 
owing to the open winter, is likely to be ready 
for occupation early in the autumn. Fine 
picked specimens of woods from the neigh- 
bouring forests have been largely used in 
panelling or in making balustrades and doors, 
and some of the pine and birch is quite equal 
in beauty to Oriental timber. The drawing- 
room is to be in the Adams style of decoration, 
and pink is the all-prevailing shade ; even the 
tiles of the fireplace are to be of that delicate 
colouring. For the entrance hall, staircase 
hall, large and small dining rooms, Messrs. 
A. J. Arrowsmith and Co., of 80, New Bond 
Street, W., are supplying handsome plain oak 
Parquet flooring. Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie 
is the architect ; Messrs. McRobbie and Lulue 
are the contractors. 


Ar the meeting of the London County 
Council last week the Improvements Com- 
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mittee reported that they are proceeding with 
the reference made to them by the Council in 
November last to consider the desirability of 
continuing the embankment of the Thames 
from the Victoria Tower Garden to Lambeth 
Bridge. Since the reference was made the 
promoters of the Victoria Embankment Ex- 
tension and St. John’s Improvement Scheme 
have deposited plans and a Bill in Parliament 
providing for an extensive private enterprise 
in laying out a large area of land in the 
locality in question, and the Council. has 
already decided to present a petition against 
the Bill, and to take the necessary steps to 
secure opposition on the second reading. The 
Committee were not yet able to bring up a 
complete scheme of improvement such as they 
could recommend to the Council, neither was 
it possible for them to submit plans, or even 
approximate estimates of the cost, as the pre- 
paration of such an important scheme would 
necessarily involve much time and careful 
consideration. It had, however, been suggested 
to them that as the St. John’s Improvement 
Bill was down for second’ reading last week, 
it was desirable that they should at once 
adyise the Council to give them some definite 
instructions with regard to the formulation of 
an improvement scheme. Accordingly they 
asked the Council to pass the following re- 
solution :—“'That it is desirable that the 
embankment of the Thames from the Victoria 
Tower Garden to Lambeth Bridge should be 
undertaken by the Council, and that it be 
referred to the Improvements Committee to 
prepare and bring up a scheme for the con- 
sideration of the Council at the earliest date 
practicable, such report to deal with the 
question of the widening of Millbank Street 
and the utilisation of any surplus land which 
remains after carrying out the improvement.” 
The Council, however, did not accept this re- 
commendation, but adopted the following 
amendment :—“ That it be referred to the 
Improvements Committee to prepare and bring 
up at the earliest date practicable a scheme 
for the embankment of the Thames from the 
Victoria Tower Garden to Lambeth Bridge, 
including the widening of Millbank Street, 
and the utilisation of any surplus land which 
remains after the carrying out of the improve- 
ment.” 


Arrer the gold-plated staircase and balcony 
that adorn Mr. George Gould’s house at Lake- 
wood, New Jersey, a stairway in Numidian 
marble seems hardly worth even a passing 
mention. But this is not quite so simple a 
thing as it seems—in cost, at all events. 
It is to decorate the new million - dollar 
mansion of Mr. Elbridge T. Geary, and is 
to cost the trifle of some £20,000, or at the 
rate of £500 a step. Its appearance is 
described as being hewn out of one single 
block of Numidian marble. At the bottom, 
on each side, are knights in armour holding 
torches of electric light. 


Visirors to the Teign Valley, especially 
those of an antiquarian turn, will have much 
to interest as well as to exercise their minds 
when examining the painted panels in the 
Lady Chapel of Ashton Church. These are 
six in number, and are of an undoubted pre- 
Reformation period, but how, when, and by 
whom placed there no one seems to know. 
Each panel has a different type of face, and 
may well indicate and illustrate the varied 
orders or ranks amongst the clergy of the 
Medizval Church. They are bold in outline, 
and are wonderfully well preserved. The 
new rector has done well to replace the Old 
Elizabethan pulpit to its former position near 
the beautiful chancel screen. For years it 
has been disused and relegated to a back 
corner in the nave of the church. 


An important point was involved in a 
decision given at Aberdeen a few days ago. 
A house carpenter sued a shipmaster for 
£29 19s. 3d. Pursuer had contracted to build 
two dwelling-houses for defender at the west 
side of Balmoral Place, at the price of £1605, 
according to plans which had been submitted 
to him and specifications mentioned in an 
agreement. The plans ~showed a depth of 
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2ft. for the foundations of the houses, but it 
was found necessary by the pursuer, in order 
to get a solid foundation on the level, to 
excavate to a greater depth than 2ft., and he 
had therefore more mason work to build than 
he bargained for, and had in consequence to 
pay his sub-contractor £21 12s. 6d. extra. 
The balance of the amount sued for — 
£8 4s. 9d.—was made up of extras, which 
defender, however, offered to pay. Sheriff 
Robertson has issued an interlocutor giving 
decree for £8 4s. 9d., but finds that, as regards 
everything beyond that, the action is irrelevant, 
and is therefore dismissed, the defender being 
entitled to expenses. His Lordship, in a long 
note, says that, taking the legal position, it 
appeared to him to be quite clear that where 
there was an agreement to do any particular 
job for a lump sum, and the house has only 
to be taken over when finished, that the con- 
tractor had to do everything necessary to 
complete the whole, and what was necessary 
could not. be considered as “ extras,” and the 
builder or contractor would not be paid for 
them above the contract price. The result was 
that if there was a lump sum contracted for 
to erect a building with no schedule of quan- 
tities, the builder took the risk, and he was 
the loser if there was any defect in the soil, 
and if there are mistakes in the calculations, 
and it was not sufficient that he builds ac- 
cording to the plans and specifications, if he 
did not thereby supply everything. 


Writine to the Times, Mr. Walter Cave, 
architect, says:—“<The flagrant injustice of 
the remarks made by Sir W. Harcourt, on the 
New Scotland Yard building, in the debate in 
the House of Commons, must have caused a 
feeling of hopeless despair in the hearts of all 
artists in this country. Ifa design (which is 
considered masterly by those who understand 
these matters) is thus abused without a pro- 
testing voice from those in whose hands the 
Government building scheme rests, what 
hope is there for these new sites which have 
cost so much to acquire?” In a letter upon 
the same subject Mr. Walter Crane says :— 
“T quite endorse Mr. Cave’s view of the fine 
qualities of Mr. Shaw’s design, and agree with 
him in deploring the general ignorance or 
indifference to architectural design in high 
political places, although I must confess I did 
not see Sir W. Harcourt’s remarks, and was 
not aware he was a great architectural 
authority. The notion, however, that archi- 
tectural design consists chiefly in furnishing a 
sham Classic (or Gothic) fagade to mask com- 
plex internal arrangements on a ground plan 
which has no relation to any historic style 
seems to me a most hopeless and injurious one. 
I believe the most competent architects always 
endeavour, by meeting the actual practical 
requirements and uses of a building, to give 
it character and expression, or rather to let its 
artistic expression be the natural outcome of 
its adaptation to human wants.” 


Stitt another letter on the same subject. 
Mr. W. A. 8. Benson. writes:—“The_ archi- 
tectural conundrum propounded by Sir: Wm. 
Harcourt is complicated in a manner that has, 
I think, not yet been noticed, by the fact that 
Crosse and Blackwell’s is also an exceedingly 
good building. Neither building is much 
bespattered with the archeological tags that 
usually pass for architectural style, and by 
the presence or absence of which most people 
judge of a building. The number of those 
who are capable of appreciating a new work 
of any nature with reasonable perception is 
always very limited; most are content with 
prejudice and secondhand opinion. But of 
those who do care enough for Architecture to 
form their own opinions, I should judge from 
what one has heard said at one time and 
another that a large majority of votes would 
accrue to New Scotland Yard as the best 
exterior among recent public buildings, and 
I suspect that the School Board offices would 
take the second place. The Science and Art 
buildings in Exhibition Road, by the late 
Capt. Folk, would probably take a good place, 


though their style is a little out of the main_ 


trend of the effort of the day. The new 
Admiralty buildings would be much’ better if 


they did in fact harmonise with the Architec- 7 
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ture of the old buildings, which are not with- — 


out their measure of quiet dignity if only they 
could be cleaned once in a generation or so, 
Poor Somerset House has been horribly dis- 
figured by a yellow brick excrescence, overtop- 


ping the fagade at one end; the sort of fate 
that is too apt to overtake fine buildings in our — 


careless city. Somerset House is, indeed, a 
masterpiece which cannot be repeated on 


demand ; but there are many grades of excel- ’ 
lence that we might hope to attain and avoid _ 


sinking to a zero of imbecility, or below it to 
the wanton mess of forcing a Gothic archxo- 


logist to build a Renaissance palace. That 


thinking men are agreed as to the futility of 
competitions, and there is no infallible method 
of securing the employment of the best artist 34 


but probably the method of getting the prac- © 


tical requirements thrashed out by a committee — 


with professional advisers who are not to be — 


the final designers, offers a fair approach to 


the best procedure, provided the actual and ~ 


responsible architect is called in before the 


plans are rigidly crystallized. For selecting 


4 


the final architect, those who signed the mani- ~ 
festo in the Times would probably be as good a 


committee as could be named.” 


Tue . Metropolitan Asylums Board, at its ® 
last meeting, received the report of Mr. T. W. 
Aldwinckle with regard to the contract for 


alterations and additions at the South-Western. 


Hospital. He stated that the total account 


came to £28,857, an excess of £4557 on the 
In explanation it was stated — 


al 


sealed contract. 
that additional foundations were found to be 


absolutely necessary, while it was impossible — 


to re-use any of the old laundry machinery, 4 
thus causing extra expense on engineering — 


work. Drainage was responsible for £586; 


o] 


but £370 was due from the Lambeth Vestry in | 


respect of the new laundry wall. 
was referred to the Finance Committee. 


Tue Dean and Chapter of Westminster ; 


Abbey have passed a resolution re the Victoria 


The report — 


Embankment and St. James’s Improvement 7 
Bill, declaring that they wish to offer their © 


strongest opposition to the measure on the — 


following, amongst other grounds: That a 


great number of dwellings of the labouring 


classes ought not to be destroyed without pre- ~ | 


liminary provision being secured for the © 


erection of buildings adapted to the same | 
classes in the same neighbourhood, and that a 
site so contiguous to national and historical © 


buildings should not be dealt with by a private 3 


company. 


THE removal of the Liverpool churches of .. | 
St. John, Old Haymarket, and St. George, 


Castle Street, whose demolition, it is generally — 
agreed, will greatly improve the architectural — 
aspect of the spaces in which they are situated, 
is, if seems, in the hands of the diocesan 


authorities, and is being managed for them by — . 
Messrs. Gamon, Farmer, and Gamon, solicitors, 5 
By the terms of the Act under — 


Lord Street. 
which the sites have become the property of 
the Corporation, the ecclesiastical authorities 
are bound to remove both buildings within 

two years from July 15th, 1897. As a result, © 
both churches are now on sale. 


Church to a site in Walton, but the idea had 

to be abandoned on account of the prohibitive — 
expense. The fabric of this church, excep- — 
tionally heavy and_ solid 


quality to build two modern churches of con- _ 
siderable size. 


woodwork, a portion of it mahogany. If pos-_ 
sible, the building will be sold as it stands, 


and, failing a reasonable bid within a certain — 


period, will probably be offered at auction, — 
either in one lot-or in sections. Several in- 

quiries from possible buyers have already been — 
received from different parts of the country.’ 
As to St. John’s Church, the fact of the | 


building being merely sandstone, and without | 


the architectural pretensions of St. George’s, | 
makes it very unlikely that it will realise’ 
anything more than an old song, its value’ 
being simply the worth of the old materials. ~ 


A scheme was — 
set on foot for the removal of St. George’s 


in construction, © 
includes enough hard white stone of the finest _ 


There is also an organ. of © 
comparatively recent build, and a quantity of — 
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Constructional Steelwork.* 


By T. C. Cunninaran. 


(Continued from page 151.) 


FURTHER recommendation of the use of 
A cement lies in the fact that the thermic 
expansion of Portland cement is prac- 
tically the same as that of steel, a fact which 
ensures perfect cohesion under any changes of 
temperature. It has been suggested to rely 
entirely upon the preserving qualities of 
eement rather than upon a proper painting of 
the metal work. Prof. Bauschinger states that 
his experiments show a cohesion between steel 
and concrete after hardening of from 570lb. to 
640lb. per square inch, which is more than the 
tensile strength of good concrete; but in 
building work a perfect. union between the 
cement mortar and metal work can never be 
attained at all points, and a thorough coating 
of paint must largely be relied upon. 

All constructional steelwork should there- 

fore be well coated with either lampblack 
mixed with oil or red lead and linseed oil, the 
very best of materials being employed. The 
oxide of iron or mineral paint which has 
generally been specified for all painting of the 
metal work has been found to separate from 
the steel, and form an oxidation of the metal 
behind the paint. A mixture of red lead and 
linseed oil is now considered as the best pro- 
tective coating for iron or steel. 
- Having regard to their importance in steel 
construction, we have dealt somewhat in detail 
with columns and stanchions, together with 
their foundations. We will now proceed to 
deal with girders, their connections and bear- 
ings, and the various forms of floors. 

In designing a building numerous. cases 
occur where a single joist-girder will not be 
suitable, and it may be necessary to increase 
the length of the spans, so as to reduce the 
number of the supporting columns or stan- 
chions to the minimum; or perhaps heavy, 
concentrated loads, such as columns, stan- 
chions, brick walls, chimney breasts and stacks, 
necessitate the introduction of plate and angle- 
rivetted girders, or compound girders of joists 
and plates. Having calculated the loads on 
the several girders, it is an easy matter to 
determine the sections most suitable to the 
purpose. It frequently happens in designing 
a building that excessive loads are.concen- 
trated at two or more points of the floor, and 
in order to confine the construction within 
the limits of the design without increasing 
the sections where the minimum loads occur, 
recourse has to be had to various methods. 
The depth of the girder being reduced to the 
minimum in order to obtain the required 
Strength, the flanges of the girders must be 
unusually wide, the webs well stiffened or 
trussed. An illustration of this occurs in the 
ground floor ceiling of the West Australian 
Bank, Cornhill, as also the ceiling of the news- 
room of the Shoreditch Library. 

Where the ends of the girders rest upon the 
wall, it is advisable to use steel bearing-plates 
or joists to distribute the pressure over a 
greater surface, and thereby prevent the 
crushing of the material in the wall directly 
under the girder. In most cases a large tough 
stone will be sufficient, but where the pressure 
is heavy both plates and stone should be used. 
The average pressure per square foot for 
brickwork should not exceed six tons, and for 
stone twelve to twenty tons, according to its 
character. In calculating for loads upon 
girders where the bricks are laid regularly 
the probable line of rupture (providing 

the girder should fail) will be found to be 
inside of the sides of an Isosceles triangle, 
whose base is the span, and whose height is 
one-third of the span. In order to be entirely 
upon the safe side the weight of the wall 
between vertical lines directly over the girder, 
for a height equal to that of the triangle, is 
frequently adopted as the load to be carried. 
However, it should be noted that for green 
walls, or walls having openings, this rule does 
not apply, as the full height of the wall 
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between the points of support must be pro- 
vided for. 

Where the width of the walls, either internal 
or external, exceeds 14in. that are supported 
by girders, it is advisable to use compound 
girders or plate girders, and where plate 
girders it is preferable to have them double 
webbed, or box girders, the latter giving 
greater stability than the single web girder. 
In all built girders it is advisable that the 
flanges alone are to be considered as resisting 
the bending moments, and both flanges 
nominally of the same section. No angles used 
smaller than 24in. by 24in. ,%;in., and no webs 
of less thickness than jin. 

Stiffeners of tees and angle bars must be 
used where the depth of the girder is above a 
certain ratio in proportion to the web (say 
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seventy times), and disposed so as to resist 
the shearing forces upon the web. In all 
cases it is absolutely necessary that they are 
provided at all bearings, and at points of con- 


centrated loadings, and where straight stif- 
feners are used (they being preferable in 


girders for building work) the ends of them, 
both top and bottom, must fit closely against 
the flange angles in order to fulfil their proper 
functions. 

The safe loads for steel joists are given in 
the varions merchants’ catalogues, as also for 
compound girders made of joists and plates. 
In designing compound girders, say of two 
joists, with plate top and bottom, take the safe 
load given for the two joists, making due 
allowance for the “quantity of material taken 


from the flanges in the rivet holes, and the 
difference must be provided for in the sectional 
area of the plates. The distinct functions of 
the flanges and webs of all girders with thin, 
continuous webs are that the whole of the 
horizontal strains must be provided for in the 
flanges, the web practically taking no part in 
resisting them, neither are the horizontal 
flanges considered to take part in resisting 
the shearing forces, the whole of which must 
be provided for in the webs. 

In selecting joists for girders, or similar 
purposes, the proportion of depth to length 
should not be less than one-twentieth of the 
span, otherwise deflection may take place. 

Due allowance must be made for all holes 
drilled in the joists for connections, &c., more 
especially for such that are placed in the 
flanges. The depth of plate girders should be 
one-tenth to one-sixteenth of the span; the 
greatest economy of material is, perhaps, 
obtained at one-twelfth. For continuous 
girders, or girders fixed at the ends, the depth 
may vary from one-fifteenth to one-twentieth 
of the span, the width of the flange not less 
than one-thirtieth to one-fortieth of the span, 
and no plates should be less than jin. thick. 

The general formula for plate girders of 

é bert e We ks 
this class is 8= ¢7 

S = Strain on top and bottom flange at 
centre in tons. 

W = Weight distributed in tons. 

L = Length of girder (or span) in feet. 

D = Effective depth of girder in feet. 

Steel may be strained to seven tons per 
square inch in tension and compression, 
although some authorities limit it to six tons 
per square inch. 

F'LOoRs. 

Before considering the. most. economical 
arrangement of steelwork for floors, the ques- 
tion of loads, which very largely governs the 
design of the floor system, must be examined. 
The loads in building construction may be 
classified as dead, live, and eccentric loads, 
the principal affecting the floor systems are :— 

Dead loads, comprising all of the static 
loads due to the constructive parts of a 
building, stationery machinery, water tanks, 
or other permanent loads. 

Live loads comprise the people in the 
building, office furniture, moveable stocks of 
goods, or varying loads of any character. 

The maximum live load per square foot is 
usually assumed as follows :— 


For Crowd of people ...........5....6.055 80lb. 


va Wloors-of houses .si.13s cee sees 401b. 
,» Theatres and churches ............ 8Olb 
,. Ballrooms and drill halls......... 9Olb. 
ss. Warehouses, &¢.. .../.0.060.5 from 250lb. 
[ upwards. 

WACTOPIOS cs Lake e ests eeenes 200 to 4.501b. 


33 
while 80lb. is the maximum possible live load 
per square foot for a crowd of people (unless 
dancing be considered). Still, we can hardly 
expect to realise any such load under the con- 
ditions governing an office building. Large 
crowds very seldom collect in offices, except on 
the lower floors devoted to stores or banking 
purposes, and greater allowances are generally 
made for such places. The ordinary office 
furniture wil! certainly not exceed and seldom 
equal the weight allowed for persons, and 
hence additional security is introduced. These 
loads used in the calculations affecting the 
girders, columns, and stanchions, must not 
be confounded with the required loads for the 
strength of the individual floors, while the live 
load per foot super may be reduced over large 
areas in proportioning the girders and columns. 
The maximum possible live load must still be 
used when any single floor is considered by 
itself. 

The practice in America seems to be pretty 
well defined in the matter of decrease of live 
loads per square foot, as they are transferred 
from beams to girders, from girders to columns 
or stanchions, and thence down the columns to 
the footings. This practice is founded upon 
the supposition that it is quite possible that 
the beams may sometimes have to carry their 
full capacity in live loads, while the chances 
aré increasingly less that the girders or 
columns will ever be required to carry any 
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where near their full capacity if a full load 
had been assumed. The fully loaded area 
would probably never be large,and a girder or 
column would rarely, if-ever, lie in the centre 
of such area, The effect of a live or moving 
load, causing vibration in the parts of a 
structure, is also gradually lessened, as the 
vibration, if any, is taken up in the transfer 
of the load from member to member, so that 
by the time it reaches the footings, or founda- 
tions, the live load is ignored entirely. 

As examples of this system of calculation 
the following may be mentioned. In the 
Venetian building in Chicago the beams were 
calculated for the following live loads :— 


Upper floors per foot super 59 fe 2 35ib, 
Second, third, and fourth floors super... 60lb. 
First floor super ... om Ee ... 80lb. 


Girders carry 80 per cent., columns 50 per 
cent. of the loads. 

The weight of the steel girders and brick or 
tile partitions are actually calculated for a 
typical floor plan, and then rated at so much 
per square foot of floor surface. The dead 
loads assumed in the old Colony Building, 
Chicago, compressed :— 

Blooring 32 fg Ae we Alb. 
Deadening ... rk oF LLY. 
Tile arches ... “a 2 85lb. 
Tron ... hes a ... LOlb. 
Plaster as Ste ane SED: 
Partitions ... E Bi psi tel Hoy 


Total ‘6 .. 9Olb. per 
foot super. 
giving the following results :— 
Beams. Girders. Columns. Footings. 
dirv6 tons: 70. So HOE. a eae 


Deadloads:;. 90. ... 90°... 90° ..: 90 


Lotalins:..; 1601b. 1401b.  1801b. 9Olb. 


In the administrative block of the Royal 
Infirmary, Liverpool, which is five floors high, 
a similar system of calculation was adopted in 
regard to the strength for the lower columns 
and girders. In floors generally one of the 
main points to be considered is that they 
must be firm and rigid, at the same time as 
light as possible and subject to no vibration ; 
to ensure this desideratum the joists must be of 
adequate depth. 

With the several systems of fireproof floors 
we do not now propose to deal in this paper, 
as the subject is so comprehensive that it is 
desirable to deal with it separately. 


Steet FLoorina. 


(The several systems of steel flooring, each 
having some special features and more suitable 
for particular purposes ; taking the several 
sections illustrated on the sheets in detail.) 

No. 1 is flooring made of steel trough bars 
of various sections and weights per foot from 
Asin. to 12in. deep; the depth of the 12in. 
section can be increased to 154in. deep by the 
addition of a bar. The sections up to 12in, 
deep are rivetted together on the neutral axis, 
and the sections over 12in. deep require two 
rows of rivets. This steel flooring is used in 
the floors of the National Liberal Club, 
Prudential Buildings, Holborn, Bishopsgate 
Goods Depot, and in a number of other 
buildings not necessary to mention. é 

Section No. 2 (Messrs. Wm. Lindsay and 
Co.) is rolled in depths 10in., 12in., 14in., and 
18in. if required. . In this section it -will be 
observed the rivetting is on the top and 
bottom flange. 

Section No. 3 is either rolled or pressed in 
several depths and strengths, and is used, as 
shown in illustration No. 4, with plain bar 
rivetted to both top and bottom, the edges of 
the troughs abutting. It is also used, as shown 
on illustration No. 5, with the troughs lapping 
and one row of rivets top and bottom. 

Section No. 6 is a simple form of flooring, 
composed of plain plates and angles rivetted 
and connected as shown. It can be made any 
strength, depth, or span by increasing the 
sectional area of the plates and angles, or by 
increased depth. It is nominally the same 
price per ton as the other section. ‘Where the 


ends bear upon the walls, steel or iron bearing © 


plates must be provided, and it is advisable to 


— 


keep these plates a little distance in from the 
face of the brickwork. 

These several classes of flooring can be fixed 
either upon the top or bottom flange of the 
girders, or upon angle bars that are rivetted 
upon the webs of*the girders, and bolted down. 
These floors are well adapted for warehouses, 
factories, mansions, and public buildings, or 
in any situation where great and variable 
strains occur either by crowds or the vibration 
of heavy machinery. The strength of thesb 
steel floorings when rivetted together is con- 
siderable, as each trough may be treated as a 
girder; as the whole is rivetted together, no 
one portion can deflect without dragging down 
the adjoining troughs for some distance from 
the point of application of the weight. 

At this stage it would not be advisable to go 
into the question of the finishing of the floors, 
as we consider it ought to be treated separately, 
or dealt with in a special paper. As before 
mentioned, in order to render a building. fire- 
proof where steel construction is used, it 
is absolutely necessary that every member 
of the construction must be thoroughly and 
adequately eneased in some fire-resisting 
material, so as-to remove the metal from the 
direct action of the fire, and if this particular 
is insisted upon we shall not have such lament- 
able catastrophes that continually occur, more 
particularly in city buildings. 

We have not now time to discuss the very 
important. subject of roofs, as it is one that 
requires to be treated also in a paper entirely 
by itself, from the fact of it being so compre- 
hensive. The roof of the town hall of Oxford 
Municipal Buildings is an example of con- 
struction whereby the ceiling can ‘be kept as 
high as desired, at the same time keeping the 
side walls down to the-minimum. The same 
principle is also shown in the proposed detail 
of principals for roof over first-class swim- 
ming bath at Shoreditch Baths. 

The only further example that may be re- 
ferred to is the Gymnasium Roof at Kingham 
Hill, which stands independently of the walls, 
part of them on plate girders, 40ft. span, and 
the remainder on the usual stone templates. 
In conclusion, although I have dealt with the 
subject somewhat in detail, and given examples 
of practical work, most of them being works 
executed. a great many points in reference 
thereto have not been mentioned, more par- 
ticulary “independent structures,” “bracings,” 
and questions analogous thereto; but having 
had the opportunity of laying the subject 
before you, I hope it may prove an incentive, 
and receive that attention which so important 
a subject’ demands in connection with the 
practice of the architect. 


Mr. H. W. Pratt (President), in opening the 
discussion, said if engineers had more to do 


‘with constructional steelwork than architects, 


it was the fault of the latter, through not 
studying the engineering part of the construc- 
tion of buildings more than they did: He 
thought it was desirable that, as architects, 
they should look a little more closely and 
deeply into the engineering department of 
their work. Life was too short for them to go 
into the subject thoroughly, but they ought 


to understand the principles with regard to } 


these things, and if they had not the time and 
opportunity of working out the strains and 
stresses of different forms of construction, yet 
they should not entirely neglect the: subject 
to place full reliance in the engineer. A 
short time ago the Discussion Section was 
debating the relation of the engineer to the 
architect’ and the architect to the engineer, 
and the general feeling of the meeting was 
that architects and engineers should work 
more together, that architects could not do 
without engineers and that engineers could 
not do without architects. At the rate iron 
and steel construction had been going on 
within the last ten or twenty years, architects 
had been left considerably behind in the race. 
The engineers had overtaken them, and archi- 
tects were necessarily compelled to callin their 


‘aid. Mr. Cunnington, who was an old member 


of the Association, was trained as an architect, 
but left the Profession and allied himself to 
engineering. ‘There was one point upon which 
he disagreed with him, namely, his reference 


to the application of architectural detail to engi- 


neering construction. He thoughtit wasa pity — 
that engineers did not leave Architecture alone — 


when it was applied in the manner suggested, - 


As architects, they. would prefer that archi- — 


tectural forms of caps. and bases were left out 


of iron construction in that way, because it-% 


was very evident it was not the proper treat-. 
ment. If engineers thought their work could 
be made architectural by the application of 


forms in that way they were mistaken from the | 


architect’s point of view. 5 


_ Mr. Richard, Morland remarked that an P 
important point for study was to design so as. _ 
to have girders with as large a span as_ 


possible, in order to use as few columns as 


they cou.d. With regard to fireproof construc- — 
tion, he said he considered porous plaster was — 


the best, as it was non-conducting. They. 
would notice that in fires, plaster, if well 
made, often broke the construction it covered. | 
He thought it was possible to make a covering 
for iron work in porous material. 


Mr. Gifford Reed spoke upon the necessity ~ 


ag 
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~~ 
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of a thorough knowledge of the subject, not © 
only from a scientific point of view, but also 7) 
of the calculation and theoretical part. They 4 


must know the trade, and the habits of the. ~ 
trade. Recently he was designing a certain — 
column of square section of simple form to ~ 
carry four arches. He went to ascertain the — 


price, and it came to about £25 per ton, but on 


looking into the matter and using other — 


columns, he was able to get. the work done for 
£5 or £6 less perton. With regard to founda- 


tions, the system adopted in the Marguette ~ 
Building, Chicago, referred to by the lec-. ~ 
turer, was very largely carried out in © 
the city, because it was lying almost upon — 
a morass, on the top of which was a 
layer of hard clay. After getting through ~ 


this layer of clay. they would have to go 60ft. 
before reaching the hard clay again, and there-— 
fore it was very desirable not to break through 


the upper crust, hence the necessity for spread- 


ing out the foundations to give as little pres. 
sure per foot as possible upon the upper clay 
The same thing was done not long ago a 


St. James’s Square, London, where the new — | 


buildings were sunk lower than the old ones, 


4 
4 


as they found a bed of very soft sand, and the 7) 
foundations had to be taken down a good depth | 


and a large mass of concrete put in. The old — 
houses were very high, and they were simply 
founded upon the top clay, which was suffi-— 
cient to hold them up, he daresay, quite as” 
well as the foundation would the new build- 
ings. The speaker preferred round columns_ 
for carrying loads, but it was a matter of some 
difficulty to attach girders at any point of © 
them. Dealing with the lecturer’s obser-_ 
vations on painting ironwork, the speake 
mentioned that~ he had had a good dea 
of experience with oxide paints, and found, 
when he analysed them, that veryxfew were” 
oxide. If they used a paint of 60 per cent. 
pure oxide and well treated with pure linseed 


ze 


oil, they would have a paint for iron-work — | 


that he guaranteed would not scale ofi—a_ 
paint that would run easily, and would cover 
twice as much as the ordinary oxide paint. 
Of course, in painting ironwork it was very 
necessary to see that it was perfectly clean, 
and that the scale was off, otherwise, if the 
scale was painted over, it came off together with 

the paint. He did not think rust would go on 
behind a coat of paint unless the paint was 
porous. Adverting to the question of the re- 
lationship of the architect and the engineer, Mr, | 
Reed said that generally architects were dealing 
with materials which had been used for ages in- 
the construction of ordinary houses and dwel= 
lings, and, even in these days, they preferred 
to build in brick and stone rather than in iron, 
When an architect had a brick or stone building 
to erect, for instance, in any one of the streets” 
of London, he might have as beautiful and 
artistic a design as it was possible to carry 
out, but there was always something to come 

in and hinder, or rather obstruct, the legiti- 

mate use of that particular material with 

which he was working, brick, terra-cotta, or 

stone. Nowadays there was a demand for so 

much light and room, and therefore, if build- 

ing a shop, he had to have a large front, with 

a large open space behind. Consequently he 
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) 
had to take advantage of new and modern 
naterial to assist him over his difficulties, 
vhich he would not get over so easily by using 
iis own legitimate material, brick or stone. 
\de had heard architects deprecate iron and 

jteel construction, as being used so much now- 
idays, but it was of great advantage if used 
wroperly. It enabled the architect to span 
»ver large spaces, and to go on with the archi- 
‘ectural treatment by painting or by covering 
vith plaster; &c., and to make the design 
abisfactory to himself and secure the strength 
jshat would not be obtained in the other 
material. ron and steel could also be em- 
ployed as decorative material, and that was 
where they would find it easily adapted for 
she various kinds of roofs. It was very neces- 
lsary that engineers should also know some- 
thing of Architecture, but perhaps it was 
more necessary for architects to have a know- 
‘ledge of engineering. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher, proposing a vote of 

jthanks to Mr. Cunnington, recommended a 
| glance at the roofs and galleries of the Paris 
| Exhibition for beautifully shaped stanchions. 
)He did not think engineers had much to 
flatter themselves about in the use of iron as 
a fireproof material. They could not expose it 
anywhere in a building if they wanted it fire- 
jproof, and therefore had to conceal it. It 

}seemed to him that box girders were a mis- 
take, nnless they could get inside to paint 
them, otherwise they could not be painted 
more than once. Whilst paying all. due 
respect to the engineers, the speaker regarded 
many of them as interlopers, for a great deal 
of the work done by them was legitimate 
architectural work. 

Mr, E. H. Brodie seconded. 

Mr. M. Fawcett said he had abandoned the 
architectural profession for that of a con- 
structional engineer. ' 

Mr, Cunnington, responding to the vote of 
thanks, urged the advisability of the archi- 
tects and engineers working together. 


Tus foundation-stone has been laid of the 
new infirmary being erected on Highgate Hill 
by the Islington Board of Guardians. Accord- 
ing to the plans of Mr. William Smith, the 
architect, the infirmary, when finished, will 
consist of five blocks, the central one being 
destined for the administrative departments, 
the kitchen and stores, while on either side, at 
right angles to it, will be two blocks, contain- 
ing in all sixteen wards of thirty-two beds 
zach, six of thirty, and six of eighteen beds, 
providing for 800 patients. The lowest esti- 
mated cost will be £200,000. 

As a memorial of Lady Victoria Long 
Wellesley, to whose generosity the erection of 
she present church of All Souls at Eastbourne 
$ largely due, a series of six stained glass 
vindows have been placed in the apse—three 
m either side of the centre light. 'This centre 
ight comprises the figure of our Lord as “the 
700d Shepherd,” and the verses of the 28rd 

}°salm are enshrined in six of the panels below 
he windows of the apse. The pastoral type 
£ the original memorial has been extended to 
he memorial to Lady Victoria herself. The 
entral figure of our Lord as the Good Shep- 
lerd remains exactly as Lady Victoria left it, 
mit the top of the panel and the ornamental 
vork above and below have been assimilated to 
he new’ windows, so as to ensure harmony of 
reatment throughout. The shape of the 
yindow spaces—long and very narrow—made 
§ advisable that the figure scenes should 
ccupy panels only, the space above and below 
wing filled in with ornamental work, and as 
he existing ornamentation in the sanctuary 
onsists entirely of .conventional forms of 
dliage and flowers, the same method has been 
allowed in the new windows. The artistic aim 
i through has been to make the windows as 
ttle conventional in style as possible. The 
gures are in perfect drawing, the countenances 
arefully studied, the grouping goodand the per- 
jective excellent—in fact, the panels are true 
ietures which tell their own story. In the 
scorative work, too, care has been taken that 
very stem leaf and flower shall be natural—only 
is Mr, Ruskin wouldsay),“in service” i.e., bend- 
g its stem and grouping its leaves and flowers 
accordance with the space to be occupied. 


é 


KEYSTONES. 


Tue Plans Committee of the Aberdeen Town 
Council have just passed twenty-two sets of 
plans of property, representing a total of 
£53,000. The plans were principally those of 
tenement houses. 

THe new Market Hall, recently constructed 
in Dockray Street, in the borough of Colne, 
has been opened. ‘The building has cost 
altogether, with the land, the town’s market 
eround, and the fish market, about £9000. 

A FURTHER extension of the Church House, 
Westminster, is contemplated. It will con- 
sist of nineteen rooms, with a hall for the 
assembly of the House of Laymen. ~The new 
work is already completely planned, and it is 
to cost £18,000. 

Tur West Ham Town Council has adopted 
the plans prepared for the new museum to be 
erected on the'site in Romford Road adjoining 
the Institute. The building's, which have been 
designed to harmonise with the Institute, are 
estimated to cost £4000. 

ANoTHER old hostelry is doomed. This is 
the Crown at Plaistow, an inn which is said to 
have been erected four hundred years ago, 
and which will cease to exist when the new 
building, now in course of construction, is com- 
pleted. 

THE Shipley District Council has decided to 
invite four architects to prepare designs for 
new Offices, fire brigade station, baths, stabling, 
&e., and that they be paid a fee of twenty 
guineas each, except the successful competitor, 
who will be paid by commission. 

A new altar has just been erected in the 
church at Borris (county Carlow). The work, 
which is in pure white Carara marble, has 
been designed and executed in the richly- 
wrought style of the fifteenth century, under 
the superintendence of Mr. M. J. C. Buckley, 
Kilkenny. 

Tue Jodrell Arms Hotel, at Whaleybridge, 
Derbyshire, is being rebuilt and enlarged. 
The front portion, which was supported by 
girders and pillars, and on which several men 
were working, suddenly collapsed a few days 
ago. It is supposed that the girders which 
supported a division wall between floor and 
roof gave way. 

IMPROVEMENTS are to be carried out at 
Lord’s Cricket Ground. The old tennis court 
with the adjacent buildings is coming down, 
and the corner of the ground next to St. 
John’s Wood Road, where these buildings 
stood; is to be banked round. A new tennis 
court and a new racquet court are to be built 
behind the pavilion. 

Puans have been prepared for the com- 
pletion of St. Matthew’s Schools, Blackburn, 
by the erection of a north wing abutting on 
Withers Street and Cambridge Street. ‘This 
wing, with the adjoining class-room, will 
provide accommodatjon for 250 boys. The 
estimated cost of the proposed extension is 
about £2000. 

A Frprration of Master Builders’ Associa- 
tions in Lancashire and Cheshire has just been 
concluded, and the rules will shortly be issued 
to the members of the trade in the two counties. 
The new organisation is formed on the lines 
of the Engineering Employers’ Federation, 
and its affairs will be controlled by an executive 
council, the first president being Mr. R. Neill, 
of Manchester. 

A Locan GoverNMENT Boarp inquiry has 
been held in Nottingham with reference to 

the proposed demolition of houses in connec- 
tion with the scheme for a new street from 
Lower Parliament Street, traversing the site 
of the old gaol in John Street, to St. Ann’s 
Well Road. It was stated that nearly 300 
houses of the smaller class would be required, 
and would be demolished afew at a time. 

Tr Lambourn Valley Railway, which will 
bring the old world town of Lambourn and a 
number of villages into direct connection with 
the Great Western system at Newbury 
Junction, passes several places which have not 
as yet. had the advantage of railway accommo- 
dation, including Speen, Stockcross, Boxford, 
Welford, Stefford, East Garston, and East 
Bury. The works have been carried out by 
Messrs. Pearson and Co., of Westminster. 


AND. ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. i 


Professional Items. 


Brrmincuam.—Mr, Thomas Sergenson is 
about to proceed with his scheme for building 
a new theatre in Birmingham. ‘To Mr. Frank 
Matcham, of London, has been allotted the 
task of preparing the plans. The total area 
of the site is 2800 square yards. The building 
will be arranged on the most approved lines, 
both in regard to the auditorium, stage equip- 
ment, and other respects, whilst the elevation 
will be of handsome and imposing design. 
The main entrance will be placed at the corner 
of Ryder Street and Corporation’ Street, but 
the whole extent of the frontage in the latter 
thoroughfare will be devoted to shops of a 
first-class character—eight in number—with 
either residential chambers or offices above, a 
lift and other appliances being provided for 
the accommodation of occupiers. The pro- 
perty on the Dalton Street side of the build- 
ing will be utilised as warehouses and business 
premises of similar description. The stage 
will be of large dimensions, 70ft. wide by 45ft. 
deep, with the necessary dressing-rooms, scene- 
dock, dynamo-room, &c. The pit, which will 
be on the floor-level, will provide accommoda- 
tion for 800 persons, with 150 stalls immedi- 
ately in front. he dress-circle and.stalls will 
be reached by means of a spacious vestibule 
and staircase in marble and mosaic. <A 
decided novelty will be noted in the placing 
of the private boxes—five of them—at the 
extreme back: of the circle, instead of at the 
sides nearest the stage, as has been the practice 
for many years, though there will almost of 
necessity be a couple of stage-boxes in the 
accepted position. The dress-circle will seat 
275 persons, which, with the twenty-five pro- 
vided for in the boxes at the rear, will bring 
up the accommodation in this part of the 
house to 300. In addition to this, a capital 
view of the stage may be obtained from a 
commodious lounge and promenade, extending 
from the ends of the circle to the stage-boxes 
on either side, fronted with richly-decorated 
Moorish alcoves, which, in themselves, will 
ereatly add to the architectural beauties of 
the interior. The scheme of decoration will 
be Moorish throughout. The total cost of the 
building is estimated at something like 
£50,000 or £60,000. 


Boanor.—Mr. Boddie, of Aberdeen, was the 
successful competitor for a fountain to be 
erected at Bognor. The fountain will be about 
13ft. high, and on each side is formed 
a projecting moulded basin. The upper part 
of the die-block is of octagon shape. On it 
rise four pillarettes, supporting a circular 
canopy, consisting of frieze, cornice, and dome. 
The finial will consist of a copper Imperial 
Crown. Enclosed by the pillarettes is a 
miniature fountain playing from a granite 
basin, which will have more of an ornamental 
character as compared with the usefulness of 
the jets. The fountain will be constructed of 
Rubislaw grey granite, except the drinking 
basin and the pillarettes, which willbe in pink 
Peterhead stone. 


Boston.—The foundation-stones of the new 
Wesleyan Sunday Schools at Boston have been 
laid. The contract for the erection of the 
building has been obtained by Mr. W. Green- 
field, of Boston, and the cost is estimated at 
about £2000. 


FRASERBURGH.—F raserburgh Parish Church 
is to be improved. Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
Aberdeen, has prepared plans and specifications 
for the carrying out of the work, which will 
cost about £2000. The steeple is to be 
heightened and a porch added to the front, 
while new cornicing, pinnacles, and balustrades 
are to be placed in the front of the building. 
The interior of the church is to be completely 
reconstructed. The pulpit is to be shifted to 
the east end in an apse, which is to be built 
over the present vestry. The church is to be 
lighted with leaded lights, while the roof is 
to be reconstructed and formed with an arched 
ceiling. 
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HuntTINGrowER.—A new church hall at 
West Huntingtower is to be built in connection 
with the Tibbermore Parish Church. The 
building will consist of a hall 54ft. by 31ft., 
with retiring rooms, the length of the whole 
building being 73ft. and the breadth 365ft. 
The plans have been prepared by James Smart 
and Son, 3, New Scott Street, Perth, and the 
work will be carried out under their charge. 
The following are the successful contractors : 
Mason work, J. and P. Keay, Methven ; joiner 
work, T’. D. Falconer, Perth; plumber work, 
William Frew and Sons, Perth; slater work, 
James Buchan, Perth ; plaster work, Alexander 
M’Ritchie, Dundee. 


InKkeston.—A new Wesleyan chapel has 
just been opened at Ilkeston. The new 
chapel, which is of Gothic design, with east 
window, has four entrances to spacious lobbies. 
It is constructed of red bricks, with terra-cotta 
and stone dressings, and has a tower and spire 
120ft. above the street level. The finial 
decorations are surmounted by a Jubilee cross. 
The edifice is 86ft. long from east to west, 
62ft. wide across the transepts from north to 
south, 44ft. in width across the main body of 
the orchestra, and 21ft. 6in. across the 
orchestra, and 21ft. 6in. across the large vestry. 
There are also two other vestries. In addition 
to the large east window, there are thirty-four 
side windows, and eight oriel windows, which 
light the chapel by day. Sixteen pendants 
and twelve wall brackets, carrying incande- 
scent gas burners, light the place by night. 
The front lobbies, staircases, landing, vestries, 
&e., are lighted by the same means. There is 
seating accommodation for 940 adults, or a 
mixed congregation of over 1000. The fittings 
are of pitch pine, varnished, and the glazing 
is of half-tint cathedral glass. The chapel is 
ventilated by means of thirty-four special 
inlets, and two large Boyle ventilators on the 
roof ; while, in addition, there are eight oriel 
windows in the side gables. All the front 
entrance doors are made to swing both out- 
wards and inwards. The chapel has been 
built by Messrs. J. H. Vickers and Son, 
Nottingham, at a cost of £5500, the architect 
being Mr. George Haslam, of Ilkeston. 


Leeps.—The Guardians of the Leeds Union 
are about to erect, at the Workhouse, Burman- 
tofts, new imbecile wards, the foundation- 
stones of which have just been laid. The 
pavilion plan has been adopted—a bujlding for 
males on the one side, another for females on 
the other side, and an administrative block 
between, the whole connected by covered 
corridors. Accommodation for over one hun- 
dred patients in all will be provided, and the 
arrangement will admit of an extension, should 
circumstances demand it, at a comparatively 
small additional cost. The administrative 
department will be of one story, comprising 
receiving and inspection wards for each sex, 
rooms for the medical officer, waiting-rooms, 
and padded-rooms. Adjoining the kitchen will 
be the dining hall. The male and female 
attendants will have separate mess rooms, 
adjoming the kitchen. The pavilions on the 
right and left will accommodate fourteen 
imbeciles and eleven epileptic patients of each 
sex on the ground floors, and thirty-four 
imbeciles of each sex on the first floors. Each 
pavilion will be provided with bath-rooms, &c. 
There will likewise be day rooms, these facing 
the south, and covered verandahs will afford 
shelter for the inmates who can make use of 
those retreats. Provision is made for a classi- 
fication of the patients both in the wards and 
in the day rooms, there being a considerable 
number of single apartments. For the 
attendants there will be, on the second floors 
of the pavilions, comfortable bedrooms and 


sitting-rooms, with bath-rooms, The buildings | 


will be substantial, but plain. About £14,000 
is the estimated cost. The contractor for the 


excavation, the bricklayer’s, mason’s, and | 


joiner’s work is Mr. Wm. Airey, of Servia 


Road ; for the slater’s work, Mr. T. C. Heavi- | 


side, Roundhay Road; for the plumber’s and 
glazier’s work, Messrs. Braithwaite and Co., 
Swinegate; for the plasterer’s work, Messrs. 
Wheater Bros., Calverley; and for the painter’s 
work, Messrs. Roylance and Horseman, St. 


Mark’s Road. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, Albion Street, 
under whose supervision the work will be 
carried out, with the assistance of Mr. Prentice, 
clerk of works. 


Lirrte Inrorp.—The nave and aisles of the 
new church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Little Ilford, have been consecrated. ‘The 
church is in Romford Road, Manor Park. It 
is of red brick, with white stone dressings, and 
is surmounted by a spire. Only the nave and 
aisles have as yet been built. The cost of the 
work now completed is £4850. The interior 
walls are plastered, and the arched roof is 
supported by white stone pillars. The floor is 
of wood blocks, and the benches are painted 
dark green. The windows contain light-tinted 
cathedral glass, in lead sashes. 


Liverpoot.—What is probably the quickest 
building feat yet accomplished in the United 
Kingdom took place recently. A large iron 
school to accommodate 600 children, under the 
auspices of the Liverpool School Board, 
situated at the North-end of the city, was 
taken down, removed to Wavertree, and re- 
erected, including the putting in of brick 
foundations, levelling and cindering of site, 
lighting, children’s offices, heating hy hot 
water pipes, water, gas, and drain connections 
(the latter to a depth of 30ft.), and enclosure 
of site with iron railings, in the remarkably 
short space of fourteen days. The work was 
carried out by Messrs. E. F. Blakeley and Co., 
Vauxhall Iron Works and Banastre Street. 


Lonpon, 8.E.—The new. baths and wash- 
houses, built by the Newington Vestry in 
Manor Place, Walworth Road, have been 
opened. The building has a frontage no less 
than 284ft. long, with a picturesquely broken 
outline. There is a tower with a clock and 
three dials. There are steep roofs, jutting 
windows, red brick walls contrasting with 
terra cotta columns, cornices, and other em- 
bellishments. Part of the building has two 
floors, but the central portion, surmounted by 
a turret, has three. The style is Renaissance, 
freely treated. Messrs. I’Anson and Sons are 
the architects, Messrs. Balaam Bros. the 
builders, and Messrs. Clarke and Sons the 
engineers. 


MAncHESTER.—The Owens College buildings 
will receive in the course of the next eighteen 
months or so a very substantial addition by 
the erection of the new Whitworth Hall. The 
hall, standing at the intersection of Burlington 
Street and Oxford Street, will complete the 
College quadrangle, and will form a connecting 
link between the museum and the Christie 
Library. Messrs. A. Waterhouse and Son, 
architects, in preparing plans for the new 
edifice, have adopted a modification of the 
style employed by them in their design for 
the museum, the elevation plans being in 
perfect harmony with those of the museum, 
although there is no attempt at imitation. 
Constructed of Minera stone, the eastern side 
of the hall, fronting Oxford Street, will rise to 
a height of some 50ft. It will be pierced by a 
double row of apertures, of which the lower 
will be somewhat plain in character, more 
important treatment being reserved for the 
upper tier, which will consist of four large 
eusp-headed, transomed, two-light windows. 
This eastern frontage, agreeably broken by 
buttresses, will be further diversified by the 
principal public entrance to the building from 
Oxford Street, which will be developed into a 
very prominent feature, emphasis being given 
to it by two small pinnacled turrets rising to a 
considerable height, while strong detailed 
treatment will be bestowed on the gabling 
over the doorway, which will be crowned by 
graceful lancet-like windows. Immediately 
beyond this important feature will rise, at the 
south-eastern corner of the building, an 
imposing turret, which, with its fellow at the 
opposite angle, will flank the great traceried 
Perpendicular window in the south front. 


| The roof will be remarkable for its high pitch, 


| rendered necessary by the interior treatment. 
| Along the entire length of the building will 


be the great hall, which will measure just. over 


120ft. by 50ft., its height up to the roof-plate 
being 35ft., and to the visible apex 56ft. Gin, 
This open-timbered roof will represent a 
modification of the hammer-beam treatment, 
and will be, of course, a very important 
feature in the interior design: Seats will be 
found for 977 persons. ‘The total cost of the. 
building may be roughly estimated at about 
£42,500. ‘ 


rough cast of a buff tint. The roofs are covered | 
with red tiles, the windows have cinquefoil” 
cusped heads and carvings, and are filled in- 
with leaded cathedral glass. The bell turret 
at the west end is of oak, covered with oak) 
shingles. The building comprises a nave 6ft.— 
by 380ft., chancel 24ft. by 16ft. 6in., an organ™ 
chamber, and a roomy porch, with doors open- | 
ing outwards. The church, when finished, will | 
also have an additional porch, clergy and choir) 
vestries, and a church room, 26ft. by 15ft.) 
Internally, by an ingenious arrangement of | 
pitchpine posts to the nave on either side and 
a special construction of the nave roof, the | 
church can at a future time be considerably 
enlarged at a small cost. The nave roof is of | 
open-timber construction, with carved prin-) 
ciples, and the treatment of the chancel screen 
is in character therewith. The architects for) 
the church are Messrs. Bottle and Olley; | 
general contractor, Mr. W, Cork; plumbing 
glazing, and painting by Mr. Rushmer, and | 
gas fittings by Mr. Pank. | 


‘a 
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PrrtH.—A new public hall for Craigie, | 
Perth, has been opened. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. G. P. K. Young. The new | 
building consists of a hall about 50ft. by 26ft, | 
entered by a corridor, with ladies’ and gentle- | 
mens’ retiring rooms and a large committee | 
room on the second floor. The hall has accom= 
modation for 300. The front elevation is to 
be built of red stone ashlar work, and some- 
what decorative in its details. The other 
elevation of the building will be very plain, 
and there are dwelling-houses on each side 
and gardens at the back. The roof is to be 
an open timber framing and plaster ily 

t 


The building is to be lighted principally by 
roof lights, while there will be three light 
windows in each gable. It is to be heated by 
means of hot water pipes, and ventilation will 
be received from an inlet passing overhead, 
The total cost of the hall will be £14385. 


rf 


Rapstrock.—The new Victoria Hall has just/| 
been opened. The building was designed b 
Mr. Wilcox, and is built of local white lia 
stone, with freestone dressings. The principa 
room, the lecture hall, is capable of holdin 
500 persons. There are also reading-room. 
refreshment and recreation rooms, library 
offices, and caretaker’s house, The work has} 
been carried out by Mr. Joseph Bird, builder, | 
Radstock, of a cost of £1100. aa 


SporLe.—The fine old Parish Church of St, 
Mary is closed for the purpose of undergoing 
a further and much needed restoration, the 
principal works undertaken being a new roof 
to nave and north chancel aisle in oak, taking 
off, recasting, and relaying the old lead, taking 
down and rebuilding the south nave arcading 
with clerestory over, both of which are in : 
dangerous state, and reinstatements of the 
ruined north chapel and sacristy. The cost, if 
is estimated, will not be less than £ | 
Messrs. Cornish and Gaymer, builders, of} 
North Walsham, are executing the work from 
designs supplied by Mr. H. Green, of Norwi¢ 


WAKEFIELD.—Plans of proposed alteration 
at the Clayton Hospital, Wakefield, have b 
prepared by Mr. W. Watson, approved by thi 
Hospital Committee, adopted by the Cit 
Council, and tenders are now being invited, 
The consulting rooms, which have long been 
inadequate, are to be enlarged, a new mortuaz 
is té be,erected,and a new laundry is to be ba 
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Under Discussion. 


CONTRACT CONDITIONS. 

A conference between the architects and the 
Building Trades Federation has been held in 
the Masonic Hall, Forfar, to discuss the 
_zeneral conditions of contract recently issued 
xy the Scottish Building Trades Federa- 
ion. The conditions were discussed very 
‘ully, and compared with the new Dundee 
|,onditions and mode of measurement as agreed 
om between the architects and building trades 
>of Dundee. The meeting seemed to favour 
she adoption of the Dundee rules, but left the 
inal decision to a further meeting. 


FEDERATION IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 

A meeting has been held at Birmingham to 
sonsider the question of establishing a branch 
‘federation of employers in the building trade 
‘or the Midlands in connection with the 
National Association of Master Builders. 
Resolutions were passed that the Midland 
‘Branch of the National Federation should 
ambrace the area covered by the following 
lzounties—viz., Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, 
iSalop, Derby, Leicester, Northampton, 
)Nottingham, Rutland, Lincoln, Huntingdon. 
jand Cambridge. A representative committee 
was appointed to arrange the necessary 
i letails. 


THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The members of the Edinburgh Architec- 
‘ural Association recently visited the Museum 
of Science and Art by the kind permission of 
3ir R. Murdoch Smith. The Curator, Mr. 
D. J. Vallance, who conducted the party, gave 
1 general description of the building, the dates 
ind methods of its construction, the precau- 
ions taken against fire, the heating arrange- 
nents, and the workshops. Explanatory 
remarks were also given of the arrangement 
yf the collections, and attention was drawn to 
she more important specimens. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
DECORATORS. 


A general meeting of the members of this 
{nstitute was held in the Painters’ Hall, Little 
[rinity Lane, London, recently. The Secre- 
vary (Mr. W. B. Crawford, Glasgow) read 
v letter recently received from the Clerk 
0 the Privy Council, intimating that their 
Lordships did not see their way to recommend 
1er Majesty to grant the charter applied for. 
—Mr. Bonnar {in the chair) stated that, while 
ihe refusal of the charter was to be regretted, 
t would not prevent the Institute from going 
m and overtaking practically all the objects 
timed at, which no doubt would result in 
| levating their craft and making it attractive 
i capable young men of artistic tastes. Mr. 
Zonnar then vacated the chair, which was 
ken by Mr. J. D. Crace, as President-elect of 
he Institute when incorporated.—Mr. Crace, 
ike Mr. Bonnar, regretted the result of the 
ipplication to the Privy Council, but stated 
jhat the refusal might be the means of making 
jhem more zealous in showing the good which 
jhe Institute was bound to confer upon all 
jhose connected with their craft, and who, had 
ts best interests at heart. He further stated 
shat, for administrative purposes, it was pro- 
posed to incorporate the Institute in terms of 
jhe special provisions of section 23 of “The 
Jompanies’ Act, 1867,” applicable to Art and 
Seience associations. This course had been 
recommended by the Council of the Insti- 
mte, and over one hundred members who 
yere unable to be present had sent to the 
secretary their approval of it in writing.— 
tr. Thomas Bonnar (Edinburgh) then moved 
he following resolution, viz.: “That this 
reneral meeting of the members of the Insti- 
ute hereby resolve to apply for its incorpora- 
ion in terms of the provisions of Section 23 of 
The Companies’ Act 1867.’”—-The motion was 
econded by Mr. J. C. M. Vaughan (Hereford), 
nd on being put to the meeting was unani- 
1ously agreed to.—Mr. Charles Carlton (Glas- 


gow) then moved: “That the persons named 
in Article 3 of the draft charter submitted to 
the Privy Council, with the addition of Messrs. 
William Allen and Thomas Preston, be deemed 
to be the promoters and managing body of the 
Institute in terms of the Board of Trade regu- 
lations, with power to add to their number ; 
Mr. J. D. Crace to be president and convener.” 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Henry Gibson 
(Dublin), and unanimously agreed to.—The 
third resolution was moved by Mr. Mawer M. 
Cowtan (London),.and was in the following 
terms, viz.: “'That the persons afternamed be 
appointed a committee to take all necessary 
steps for the incorporation as aforesaid, viz.: 
Messrs. J. D. Crace and M. M. Cowtan 
(London), Mr. A. G. Whyte (Liverpool), Mr. 
J. C. M. Vaughan (Hereford), Mr. Thomas 
Preston (Burnley), Mr. Thomas Bonnar 
(Edinburgh), Mr. R. J. Bennett (Glasgow), 
Mr. Henry Gibson (Dublin), and Mr. J. Sib- 
thorpe (Dublin); Mr. Crace, convener.” ‘The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Maurice E. 
Dockrell (Dublin), and unanimously adopted. 
—Mr. Vaughan moved: “That in view of the 
early incorporation of the Institute, the com- 
mittee beforenamed be empowered to make 
such provisional arrangements as they may 
think expedient for placing the Institute on 
an active basis as soon as incorporated, and to 
report.”—The motion was seconded by Mr. 
W. G. Sutherland (Manchester), and unani- 
mously adopted.—The labours of the Secre- 
tary were cordially acknowledged in a vote of 
thanks at the close of the meeting. 


« ARCHITECTURE v. BUILDING.” 


Lecturing on this subject at the Carpenters’ 
Hall recently, Professor Banister Fletcher 
pointed out that the great end of Art was 
pleasure, and then proceeded to describe the 
affinity of Art and Architecture. To show 
how practical was the work of the architect, 
he gave some drawings of buttresses, indica- 
ting first the ordinary “shore” of the builder, 
and secondly the same end accomplished by 
the architect’s more pleasing buttress and 
flying. buttresses. The point the speaker 


emphasised was that no ornamentation of | 


Architecture could be good which structurally 
was bad, and this he illustrated by a speci- 
men of an exceedingly ugly decorated French 
buttress. Passing on to the necessity of the 
study of proportion as an essential charac- 
teristic of Architecture, the professor gave 
some useful rules which might be generally 
applied in the construction of ordinary houses, 
dealing more especially with the proportions 
of windows, doors, and staircases. Many 
excellent views were shown, some of them of 
the most admired architectural types known 
to the world; and, as a concluding remark, the 
lecturer pointed out that nothing was beautiful 
in a design unless it was meant to serve some 
good end. 


COST OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


Ata recent meeting of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts at Glasgow, Mr. Andrew Beat- 
son Bell, president, in the; chair, Mr. G. K. 
Grieve read a paper on “ The comparative cost 
of gas and electricity as sources of light, heat, 
and power.” For the purposes of the lecture 
the hall was fitted up with incandescent gas 
lamps, and an inquiry into the cost of the two 
illuminants showed that lighting by elec- 
tricity cost four times as much as lighting by 
these lamps. He came to the conclusion that 
heating by gas, as compared with heating by 
coal, was, at present prices, two and a half 
times more. He found it impossible to esti- 
mate the cost, from actual results, of heating 
apartments by electricity. In America it was 
found that heating cars by electricity was 
about five times the cost of heating by coal. 
He had himself experimented with heating 
water by gas, and he found that the cost which 
was given out by heating water by electricity 
was twelve times more. As to the relative 
costs for motive power, the cost for electricity 
in Edinburgh would be three times that for 
gas. Although it was evident that there were 
difficulties to be overcome, electric traction 
appeared to be coming. 
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Enquiry Department. 


TO BUILD A VILLA. 
To the Editor of Taz BurtpErs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Srr,—Would any of your correspond- 
ents forward me a working plan of a villa 
with bay windows for the bottom front rooms, 
with the front entrance between the windows ? 
The house to be of yellow brick, and the win- 
dows red. The size of the rooms: Dining- 
room, 14ft. by 12ft.; drawing-room, 12ft. by 
12ft. ; sitting-room, 12ft. by 10ft., and kitchen, 
10ft. square, Bedrooms to correspond, and a 
small outhouse. Whether the above described 
house could be constructed for £150 to £200, 
including labour, but not the ground, and, if 
so, what quantity of bricks, wood, slating, or 
tiles, with mortar, would be necessary for the 
purpose? If these questions could be answered 
by any of your corrrespondents, I shall be 
pleased to hear from them.—I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, TSG, Be 


R. E. EXAMINATION. 
To the Editor of THr BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—I intend reading the necessary course 
for an assistantship of the R.E., and, as there 
is a paper on sanitary engineering in this 
examination, I shall be glad if you will let me 
know if Baldwin Latham’s “Sanitary Engi- 
neering,” second edition, 1878, is modern 
enough for this purpose. Also if the four 
volumes of Rivington’s “ Building Construc- 
tion” would be sufficient. I hope you will 
pardon my presumption, but away in the 
North of Ireland here there is no technical 
school or college where such information is 
imparted, consequently we have to “jog along” 
just as best we can. I may add that I get a 
great deal of information from your paper, and 
latterly from your newly-opened supplement. 
Would it be too much trouble to ask your 
opinion about the stiffness of this examination ? 
I would be very grateful for your opinion.— 
Yours truly, “HANDICAPPED.” 


Baldwin Latham’s “ Sanitary Engineering ” 
is an excellent book, which has not been super- 
seded, but you had better supplement your 
reading of the chapters dealing with the sub- 
ject of house drainage and w.c.’s with ‘“ The 
Plumber and Sanitary Houses,” by S. Stevens 
Hellyer (1893); and also with Mr. Saul’s 
articles which have recently appeared in our 
owncolumns. The four volumes of Rivington’s 
ought to be sufficient for Building Construc- 
tion. We cannot offer any opinion as to the 
stiffness of the examination. Could you not 
obtain copies of the papers set at previous 
examinations, and judge for yourself ? 


At New Wortley a new Methodist chapel 
has been opened. 

A STAINED-GLASS window has been placed in 
Corstorphine Church. 

Tue schools of Christ Church, Southport, 
have been rebuilt, and will accommodate 600 
children. 

Str WiLLiAM CUNLIFFE Brookes has con- 
tributed £2000 towards the building fund of 
the new west front and Victoria porch of Man- 
chester Cathedral. 

Aw inquiry has been held at Conway respect- 
ing an application by the Town Council for 
permission to borrow £1500 for new municipal 
buildings, and £310 for gasworks purposes. 

Aw inspector of the Local Government Board 
has held an inquiry at Manchester into the 
application of the Corporation for a provisional 
order to empower them to put in force the 
Lands Clauses Acts, for the purpose of making 
a new street from the junction of Long Mill- 
gate and Ashley Lane to Charter Street, and 
for the widening and improvement of Hanging 
Ditch. In the second place, the sanction of 
the Board was desired for the borrowing of a 
sum of £16,000 for purposes of electric lighting ; 
and, by a third application, sanction was sought 
to borrow £10,000 for the provision of sanitary 
conveniences. 
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THE TUBULAR BATH BOILER CO, LIMITED. 


Nowadays hot-water apparatus forms quite 
an important subject of consideration in house 
building. At one time the liability of boiler 
explosions was ever present, but the Patent 


Tubular Bath Boiler, made by the Tubular © 


Bath Boiler Co. Limited, of 184, Gray’s 
Inn Road, is described as being perfectly 
safe, whilst it is also said to economise 
fuel to the extent of 50 per cent. Instead of 
being placed at the back of the kitchen fire, 
the Patent Tubular’ Boiler really takes the 
place of the fire-tile next to the oven 
or ovens, but does not take away the heat, 
as the flames pass over and between the 
tubes on to the oven and hot _ plate. 
The water circulates through the tubular 
boiler, passing in from the hot water tank and 
back again through the boiler. All sediment 
drops into a channel at the end of the boiler. 
An important feature of the invention is 
that its construction abolishes the nuisance of 
having to frequently clean it out, as is neces- 
sary with the old high pressure kind. From 
the position of the tubular boiler in the 
kitchener, hot water is obtained soon after 
the fire has been lit, for the water begins to 
circulate immediately. It should be noted 
that it does not boil in the pipes, thus ob- 
viating the dangers of incrustation. The 
Patent Tubular Bath Boiler can be fitted to 
any size kitchener. 


KEYS METHOD OF VENTILATION. 


Recently the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation, together with the members of the Leith ~ 
School Board, paid a visit of inspection to the 
new buildings of the Leith Academy, which is 
fitted up for technical instruction and_ to 
accommodate. 2000 pupils. The method of 
ventilation and warming received special 
attention, this being the first installation in 
the vicinity. During the visit 3,700,000 cubic 
feet of air was being propelled through the 
building every hour ; the winter volume being 
3,300,000 cubic feet per hour, while in summer 
4,300,000 cubie feet of air per hour will pass 
through the class-rooms without draughts. 
The appliances consist of air filtering screen, 
kept moist by water trickling over it, with the 
provision of outer coils of tubes, steam heated, 
to prevent same from freezing in the winter. 
The air is drawn through the screen, then 
through a large chamber filled with steam 
heated tubes. The propeller draws the air 
towards it, and afterwards propels it into the 
main air ducts, from which it is led in vertical 
flues to each room separately, there being a 
separate coil for auxiliary air passing at base 
of every flue, so that any room can be warmed 
to a different temperature than the others. 
The boiler house contains-a large. Lancashire 
steam boiler, and steam heated copper heater 
for warming water for floor washing and lava- 
tories. In the “steam engine” room a high- 
class steam engine is provided for driving 
the air propeller in winter while the steam 
warming is required, and also the automatic 
steam boiler feed pump which returns’ all 
water of condensation back to the boiler 
automatically, thus saving the water and 
requiring very little to be added to boiler to 
make up.for loss. The gas engine room has 
a high-class steam engine, connected to 
“ Key’s” silent exhaust boxes, whereby no noise 
from explosive discharge is heard either in the 
engine room or outside of the building. ‘The 
party, having inspected all the rooms, met in 
the lecture theatre,and called onthe inventor of 
the method of improved Plenum ventilation to 
describe it. Mr. W. Key, who is the designer 
of all the appliances and the methods of 
ventilation and warming, as well as the con- 
tractor for this work in the building, gave a 
description of the methods of ventilation in 
the past with statistics of the results there- 
from, afterwards showing by diagrams on the 
blackboard results of his improved methods, 


whereby the impurities of micro-organisms : 
present in the air of schools is reduced from an | 


arbitrary figure of 85, for the old artificial 


methods, and mechanical ventilation by ex- 
traction of 95, to the figure of 5 by his im- 
proved Plenum method. Mr. George Craig, 
Leith, is architect for the Academy. The 
Gothen School at Glasgow is another new 
building wherein Key’s method of ventilation 
has been adopted. It is the first school in the 
county fitted with the latest improvements in 
the application of scientific methods of venti- 
lation and warming. Although the air was 
being changed nine times per hour in all the 
class rooms, the temperature, during the tem- 
porary absence of the attendants, had reached 
to 65dege. Fahr., and, being too warm, requests 
were sent from those present at the opening 
ceremony to the engineer to reduce it, and in a 
very short time the temperature was lowered to 
57deg. Fahr. The school is erected to contain 
850 pupils. The volume of air passing through 
the rooms during the opening ceremony was 
1,700,000 cubic feet of air per hour, 2,100,000 
being the volume for summer warm weather, 
and in winter, when the heating apparatus is 
in use, 1,500,000 cubic -feet of warmed and 
washed air will be propelled into it every hour. 
The plans of the building were prepared by 
Mr. Henry Higgins, Jun., architect, Glasgow. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


_AUDENSHAW.—For laying an intercepting sewer from 
Station-road toa point between Ashton Hill-lane and the 
Canal, for the District Council. Mr. J. H. Burton, sur- 
yeyor, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill :— 
J. Smith .:. ..» £880 15 T. Cooper ..... .... £594 
Bu Dishey-c.) 4a 830 W. Hurst, Droyls- 
J. Chalmers ... ... 694 Gen ges aa, TOE 
J.J. Blackburn ©... 691 T. Rowlands 15 2590 
Underwood Bros. 657 Matthews and Co, 580 
Sharples & Moore 655 Re Gy. Fish) eo o72 
W.J. Wilkinson ... 630 E.Cheetham .,.._ 572 
Worthington and W.J.Froom ... 566 
Pownall: ... 4: 627 J.Farrell ~)...° 4, "550-49 
H. Dayison .. ... 61510 0 * Accepted. 
([Surveyor’s estimate, £698 9s. 6d.] 
ASHFORD.—Middlesex).—For erecting house for Mr. 
Chas. Sale. Mr. H. W. Smith, architect, 19, Tremlett-grove, 
Juncetion-road :— 
Jollinson et) ee B98 
Brown 36.3 ee he eee 
Speechly and Smith ... 769 
BALLYNAFEIGH (Ireland).—Accepted for the erection 
of Methodist church, for trustees of same. Messrs. Forman 
and Aston, architects and civil engineers, Queen’s Buildings, 
Royal-avenue, Belfast :— 
Youngand Dickson, Packenham-street, Belfast £2,663 
BANGOR (Wales).—For the erection of Friars School, for 
the Governors. Messrs. Douglas and Minshull, architects, 6, 
Abbey-square, Chester :— 
E. Williams °.. $11,435 11 0 
Jones & Williams 10,718 15 0 
W. Jones ... 10,547 0 0 
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Robinson and Francis... £745 
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R. J. Williams... £10,065°15 11 
E. Jones .. «... 10,038:-19 0 
G, Woods & Son 9,800 0 0 
W. Parry ... 10,394 0 O| J. Mayers .. ... . 9,500 0 0 
T. Browne... ... 10,160 8 6]|J,Hamilton & Son 
S: Parry & Sons 10,154 0.0 Altrincham’... 
* Accepted with modifications. 
BEXHILL,—For: erecting a new scholastie residence, 
Bexhill-on-Sea, for the Rev, F. Burrows, Ancaster House, 
St. Leonard's-on-Sea, Messrs: Jeffrey and Skiller, architects, 
Hastings :— 
M, Martin ©... ... ... £4,650] Padgham Hut- 
Eldridge and Crutten- chinson.... i. £4,280 
pay, 4,232 


8,868 0 0 


and 


J. Simmons and Co. ... 
A. H. White, St. Leo- 
4,368 mardis® S25 ly hs MIRE 

P. Jenkins 4,300 * Amended and accepted, 

BOSTON (Lincolnshire)—For the erection of offices, 
wine, spirit, and beer stores, stables, shed, cottages, &c., for 
Messrs. Soulby, Sons, and Winch. Mr. Jas. Rowell, archi- 
tect, Boston, Lincolnshire :— 
S. Sherwin . ye» 82,487 


4,436 
4,397 


See Char. Jessop) 2...) £2,040, 
Wadsley and Co. ... 2,486 | John Lucas, Boston*...- 1,970 
H. W. Parker . 2,199 * Accepted. 
[Architect’s estimate, £2,400.) 
BOURNEMOUTH.—For the erection of a new residence, 
for the Misses Swaisland, at Southbourne-on-Sea. Mr, G. 
A. Bligh Livesay, architect.. Quantities by Messrs. Jennings 
and Goater :— 
W. Hoare... £2,336 
2,320 
2,297. 


$e Jenkins and Sons 
George and Harding... Jonesand Sons ., .. 
¥F, Hoare and Sons .., McWilliam and Son*... 
* Accepted, subject to modifications. 
BROADSTAIRS (Kent).—For the execution of sewerage 
works, for the Urban District Council. Messrs. Law and 
Son, engineers, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 
Pedrette & Co.... £23,711 13 7] B. Cooke & Co. £18,824 0 0 
W.H. Saunders A. Kellett ... 16,600 0 0 
and Co,.... 19,244 0 0] G. Bell 16,573 0 0 
BUCKNALL.—For pumping station buildings, &c., for 
Stoke Rural District Council. Larner Sugden, F.R.I.B.A: 
(surveyor to the Council), Miles Bank-chambers, Hanley, 
architect. Quantities by the architect :— 
Jesse Cope ».. .. -£2,009.18 10 | Moss and Son ... £1,527 0° 0 
Walley & Woolis- Sampson Salt ... 1,466 10 0 
CFOLtSes Oe eens T. Godwin ... 1,413 19 6 
G. A. Foster 1,741 0 0} James Moss 1,366 0 0 
T. Goodwin 1,560 -0 0{J. Bagnall*... .... 1,275 14 2 
C, Cornes 1,550 0-0 * Accepted. ~ 
CHURUH. ASTON (Salop).—For the execution of water 
supply works, for the Newport Rural District Council. Mr. 
W. Wyatt, engineer, Bryndwr, All Saints, Shrewsbury :— 
For Pipes. 
D. Parsons and Sons, Pensnett, 
Dudley* i Ny “h 


vt, £2,210 
2,198 
2,178 


1,800 0 0 


Per ton. 


Bi ses 3 9 
For Laying. Per yard. 
A, & W. Massey, Newport, Salop* 4in. ...... . 4h 
“ 3in. 
Zin, 
* Accepted, 


CORBRIDGE-ON-TYNE—For additions, &c., to Sand. 
hoe House, for Colonel Hornby, Messrs. Potts and Son 
architects, 57, John-street, Sunderland. Quantities by the 
architects :— a 
Middlemiss, Bros. £1,938 6 0] W. Smith ... ... £1,331 7 
Kirk and Brown 1,750 0 0} EB. Snowball 1,22850° 09 

J Oival <5 1,225 19°. 6 


R. Hudson and Se iste, 

Rong en Flias Daslington, g 
J. Bs Stott“: 1,610 14 0 Hischam*:.. ... 1,223 0 08 
G. H. Robson 1,501 11 10 * Accepted. 
-CROYDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 20, 
21, 22, 23, Surrey-stréeet, Croydon, for Mr. J. Mann Taylor.) 
Mr. J. William Stevens, architect, 21, New Bridge-street, 
City, E.C. Quantities supplied:—  .  * 4 
White and Co. ... £4,850 0 0] A! Bullock ... 
Lorden and Son — 4,444 0} Saunders (“s. ... 
Potters i086 os eget 11} Bryan and Son.» 
Whitehead & Go. 4,825 0| E. P. Bulled and 
W. Smith & Son 3,990 0 OA AL Bok cae ee te 
D. W. Barker 3,989 0|S. Page... 
B. Harte 26 S.253;987 050 

DARTFORD.—For workhouse extensions, West_Hill, fo 
the Union Guardians. Mr. G. H. Tait, ©.E., Lowfield- 
street, Dartford. Quantities by Mr. A. R, Brede, Gray's 
inn-road :— 2 
Gunning... ... ...  .., £21,200} Knight, Sideup*..; —.. £18,245: 
Thomas and Edge 18,245 | * Accepted. 

DEVON PORT.—For alterations to 12, William-street, for 
Mr.; A. Waterfield. Mr. Edgar M. Leest, architect, 109 


Fore-street, Devonport :— 
A.N. Coles .... . ... £215 0] R.C. Parkhouse;,. 7-. £178: 0) 
T. Jenkin and Son .., 17810} W. E. Blake, Ply-~ 
G. Turpin .. 180. 0 mouth* a ete e te 
* Provisionally accepted. ; ‘ 
EDMONTON .—For new offices and board-room, for thi 
Edmonton Board of Guardians. Mr. T. E. Knightley, 
architect :— i 
v.. £5,985) 
Wy) aD 


1,625 0 0 


-) £33974 0 
3,909 6 
3,895. 0 
0 
0 


3,879 


3,700 0 


OC. Wallee ? tc. Se 
Knight and Son ... 275 | Thomas and Edge 
W. Lawrence... . 6,228. “Pi deartl see 
GRAVESEND .—For additions and alterations on th 
“Clarendon Royal Hotel,’ for Mr. R. L. Cosh. Mr. D. 

Carmichael, architect, London. Quantities supplied :— 

Multon and Wallis... £1,125 | H. W. Martin, Grayes- , 
Tufles es, Wests 1,090 | end (accepted) ... .... £1,02 

Bar Fittings, &e. } 

§S. Ransom and Go., Kensal-road, London*.., £271 10 

* Accepted. : : 


... £6,317 | Fairhead and-Sons 
6,2 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. | 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C , 4 


Glass of allkinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, © 


BOWER & FLORENCE, | 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C} 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


FLOORING BLOCKS: 


YELLOW. 


ex Ship within 
one month. 


PITCH PINI) 
Per 100 Blocks : 
out of sizes. 


‘At Wharf. At Wharf. 


172.x3x3 
174 x3x2 
17#x3x14 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORINE 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— ~~ 


13x43 Oak, 50/- Pitch Pine, 24/6 per squar 
1 x43, 42/6 ” 21/= Wiehe 
Above prices include desiccating. ag 


VIGERS BROTHERS 


_ TIMBER MERCHANTS; 


Head Office—6?, KING: WILLIAM STREET, BE} 
— Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. | 
Telephone No, 601 Avenue. eae 


Apri 6, 1898.} AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. x1 


EXMOUTH.—For the erectio te of detached villa on the GRAYS (Es For the erection of four hx at South | ILFORD. ee yr the ere bx mn of tw > villa s, Oaktfield-road, 
a ae eon ata, = ae eral ‘Me rs. Kerley and Ellis, archi- Oc 3 ende ny x tr. uf ee ster. Mr. ( ‘hris te folie 7 “M, Sh tn. ir, | fo rd. Mr. Fredk "G ay unch, arch ite ct: 
uth and Salterton :— architect, albroo 4 0 . C mR 
" Hayman... ~.. £1, 314 18 | H, Dart; Exmouth * £1,250 0 H. R x, Ros £1,424 a. L me NC ¥ £985 | ris Mae ind So mn ‘e ° Snc et Bros. & Co, £1,060 a 
‘ Accepted, Fie tons p O40 | ate ; 94 =| Willmott 1,124 0 
ROME. For taking down railway bas arn and ¢ ges, HE erie 4 i the exeention of public and_ privat Reseh te ‘Vor the ¢ 7 Cuer y la iy LA % eeues exclu 
id erecting an hotel and offices, Wallbi » fc r the Ti a mb street works, fo } Urban District oun cil. Mr; BR. T. sive of boiler sa chat md fit ings), fo ma tir Esse3 
B rewery, Limited, Mr. W. G Bro wn pe sh , Park-road, Surtees, surveyor, Priest pple, Hexham :— aathary Steam dry, Limit a. Mr “Kh race J.Cropper, 
Frou Quantities not s upp Lie vie aa Simpson £1,292 | M. D. Young, Elm- architect, titord :— 
‘ oe Sy Jacob Robson u 27 Brove Hexham * £1,022 Snewin Bri L Co. £2,367 | A. Miles £1,770 
t a PB: ve ’ ’ Wil r¢ anc < 2,001 | A.t ary) 
Char wh £1, uA Hibberd, Frome* £1,631 | mt J. Sparks and Son 2,227 Ww. eons, 1,680 
[Surveyor’ tats ate £1,268.) W. Johnson* 2,052 wy 


VENTILATION Ano WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


| METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION, 
“ESTIMATES FREE. _ 


WILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC. 


ReNFILL’S FELTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
|M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL “YS Gag 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


Ee. MCN ESIL.T. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


|| THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, Whar 
os? 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. y 


5 SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM’ 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Siin. by Gina 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 
PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in ** Vitro-Porcelain,”’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non. 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 

Prices and Particulars on Application. 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow, 


[Apri 6, 1898. 


asa) aes 


INGATESTONE (Essex).—For shop fronts and repairs 
to premises. Mr. K. Mawhood, architect, Chelmsford :— 
W. Finchen ; .. £553 | Smith & Son, Witham* £512 
H’Potter.::. -. ort lS : * Accepted. 

LONDON.—For the erection of seven houses and two 
shops, Woolwich, for Mr. J. Hobson. Messrs. Church, 
Quick, and Whincop, architects :— 


Proctor . on £3,659 | Sanford .-. £3,600 
Kitley _ 3,630 | Thomas and Edge 3,587 
Ware . 8,617 


LONDON.—For rebuilding “ Earl of Chatham ¥ public 
house, at Thomas-street, Woolwich, for Mr. G. osh- 
field. Messrs. Church, Quick, and Whincop, architects and 


surveyors :— en 
H. L. Holloway . . £2,820 | Chapman = £2,689 
E. Proctor . a. 2,750] J. B. Sanford.. 2,659 
Thomas and Edge 2,691 


LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding two shops, 6 
and 7, Beresford-square, Woolwich. Messrs. Church, Quick, 
and Whincop, architects :— 


Goad cabled) ake AL, BOSH tO ey series . E1485 
Proctor i i 1,633 | Chapman... ... 3 1,479 
Thomas and Edge 1,500| Sanford . . 1,430 


LONDON.—For erecting a pair of semi-detached houses, 
Alexandra-road, Muswell-hill, N.,first of series, for Mr. E, W. 
Richardson. Mr. T. M. Garrood, architect, 172, Fenchurch- 
street, E.C. :— 

Olver sé £1,660 | Jeffries . £1,491 
Bronsden.. 1,654 | H. L. Clark* é 1,490 
* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 40 and 
11, Foley-street, W., for Mr. Thomas J. Boulting. Messrs. 
(lark and Hutchinson, and Percy A. Boulting, joint archi- 


tects, 28, John-street, Bedford Row, W.C. Quantities 

supplied. 

Holloway Bros. .... ... £3,175 Smith and Co. ... £2,987 

Burman and Sons .. 8,121] Antill and Co. a 2,970 | 

Patman and Fother- Anley (accepted) .. . 2,920 
ingham : 3,000 


LIFTS, 


Passenger and Goods, of every kind, 


The “PREMIER” Dinner Lifts, 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


IRON — 
DOORS 


For every purpose, the cheapest in the trade. 


CRANES, 


By Hand, Belt, or Hydraulic Power. 


HAND WAREHOUSE CRANES, 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co. 


BREAD STREET HILL, E.C. 
And at Deptford & Liverpool. 


BY 


Milne’s Registered 


Anti-Down-Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP 


With Syphonic Action) 


INCREASES 
UP-DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Particulars 6n 
application to 


E. P. MILNE, ‘ais 
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LONDON.—For alterations on “The Castle Tavern,” 
Camberwell-road, S.E., for Mr. Henry Thomas May. Mr. 
D. Carmichael, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


G. and F. Kent . £1,320 |. T. Stevens Jé ii BLA 
H. Wall and Co. . 1,290 | S. Ransom & Co., Ken- 
A. A. Webber...i...:.°.4.,9 51,278 sal-road (accepted) ... 1,220 


LONDON. —For the construction of the Greenwich 
tunnel, for the London County Council :— 

J.S. Pearson & Son, J. Mowlem and Co... £119,732 
Limited -. £155,000 | 

LONDON.—For the supply of furnaces for the ss. Barking, 
for the London County Council :— ; 
Thames Ironworks Fletcher, Son, and 


and Shipbuilding Fearnall «... ... «.. £806 0 
Co., Limited £1,055 0} A.W. Robertson and 
Brown’s Dry Dock & Co. a .. 690 0 


Engineering Co.... 846 10 

MILES PLATTING.—For the erection of a mission hall 
and two shops in Oldham-road, Miles Platting, for the Com- 
mittee of the Miles Platting Mission. Mr. F, W. Dixon, 
architect, Manchester :— 


Lister, McCartney, and S. Warburton ven £25790 
Lister 1iegate. . £3,202 | W. A. Peters and Sons 2,761 

A. B, Bullivant & Sons 2,875 | Burgess and Galt, Ard- 

T. Whitehead © 2,797 wick (accepted)... .. 2,682 


SHOOTER’S HILUG (Kent).—For new sewers for the 
Plumstead Vestry. Mr. W. C. Gow, C.E., surveyor :— 


Gilbert 4 £2,321 | Rentham and Co. . £1,774 
Adams. a ‘ 2,286 | Wheeler ....... Sees ek 08 
Gloof ... A 2,166 | Fry Bros. ae peeeehl Bil 
Wadey } ... 2,020] Brewer _... = . 1,644 
Jackson o .. 2,003 ; Thomas and Edge 1,618 
Ellis and Co. 1,939 


IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 
PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS. 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
Vauxhall Works, Banastre St., Liverpool. 


BATH STONE FIRMS L™. 


BATH, 


FOR A eos BATH STONE. 


PROVED KINDS OF 
FLU AT for Hardening, Waterproofing, and Pre- 
j 


serving Building Materials. 


E. Hansetu, 3, Muschamp-road, East Dulwich,S.E. 2 


SHEFFIELD .—Accepted for the erection of schools, 


Daniel-hill, Upperthorpe, for the School Board. Messrs. 
Hemsoll and Paterson. architects, 18, Norfolk-row, Sheffield: 


Aaron Moore, Sheffield : ; . £8,972 
WHATLINGTON (Sussex).—For erecting farm-house, 


stables, and farm-buildings.. Messrs. Elworthy and Son, 
architects, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Quantities by architects :— 


Eldridge ... ... £2,175 .0| Thomas .... 2... £1,805) 0 
Hatton 2,100, 0} Eldridge & Crutten- 
* Edwards 9,065. 0.4 & dem #207) 05 2b eet AB00 0D 
Harman ©... .... .,.. 2,017 .0 | Gutsell 1,789 17 


{Architect’s estimate, £2,150.] 


I.B.A.—A young ARCHITECT in 
e PRACTICE is open to COACH by Correspon- 


dence afew CANDIDATES. Terms moderate.—Apply 
** Coaching,’ Office of BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


AINTING ‘and artistic DECORATION 
WANTED. Contract or other. Town or country. 


2 


AND SURVEYING and LEVELLING. — 
Bight Lectures (Wednesday evenings) and “Hight 
Field Lessons .(Saturday afternoons). Commence 
April 27th. Fee, Three Guineas.—G. A. P. MippLETON, 
19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


| (MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


| For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 


plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


BRAMLEY FALL & ROBIN HOOD 


S'ronN —E 


In large quantities and any sizes supplied immediately 
either dressed ready for fixing or in the rough. 
APPLY: 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., 


HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 
Telephone, 2321. 


BARNARD, 
BISHOP & 
BARNARDS 


LTD., 
Manufacturers of 


OPEN AND CLOSE 


The 
Architectural 
Review. 


a Se 


VOL. TWO. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
BOUND 


AND 


GILT LETTERED. 
RED 


PRICE 


3/0 


Effingham House, 5/= 


101, MELODY RD., WANDSWORTH COMMON, 


Arundel Street. 


FIRE RANCES 


Of Every Description. 
NEW RANGE, 


THE “ SWIFT,” 


Ovens, Convertible Fire, 
2 Hot Closets, &c., com. 
plete as drawn. 


The Best Range in the 
Market. 


Makers also of 


SLow COMBUSTION 
STOVES, TRON AND WooD 
MANTELS, CURBS, &c., & 


Catalogues Free. 


Norfolk Iron Works, 
Norwich. 
London Showrooms 
23, Princes Street, Cayen 
dish Square, W. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, — 
Architectural Modeller & Terra Cotta Manufacturer,» 


GRIMSBY ROAD, CLEETHORPES. 


Catalogues on Application, 


Liberal Discounts. ~ 


With Tiled Covings, 2 | 


‘hes 


& 


ARCHITE 


WITH -SVRVEYING:AND  SANI 


The conduct of a publie (or limited) competi- 
tion is clearly a matter of contract, and it is 
the business of the parties to see that their 
interests are fully represented and properly 
protected in the terminology. It is the busi- 
ness of each who enters into agreement to 
secure the most advantages upon the most 
issues, and there is no rule of law or morality 
which puts any obligation upon a man to pay 
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of any explicit promises to falsify. The 
conditions are so hedged with saving clauses 
that in many eases the committee are really 
bound in nothing but the mere payment of 
premiums, and in some cases even this is 
subject to the designs being approved. There 
are actually hardly any cases at all—not one 
per cent. probably—of conditions of com- 
petition stating or implying that the award 


more for a thing than the vendor asks, or to | of. the assessor is to be absolute. ‘The 
2 refrain from exacting the full forfeit from | assessor is employed to “advise” or “assist.” 


An Architectural Causerie. | 


“ JUSTICE,” as 
personified by a 
late correspondent 
to the BurLpEeRs’ JOURNAL, has eried aloud 
againt the common usages and conduet of 
Public Competitions. One has heard that 
yoice before, crying in the wilderness of an 
universal apathy; but, in general, the lamenta- 
tions of architects in competition smack of 
childishness; and, though the milk of one’s 
human kindness is ready to flow forth in 


Case for the Despotic 
Grocermen. 


one who has entered with open eyes upon a 
tussle for the best of a bargain? If a man is 
incompetent to guard his own interests in the 
world-wide game of grab, in which he has 
voluntarily elected to take hand, speedy 
disaster is his right and just reward; and 
none dare say that those who gain by his loss 
carry any infamous imputation. If there 
shall have been infringement of right, redress 
does not lie in crying aloud upon humanity 
to witness, and combine morally to denounce 
the wrong, but in an action at the High 
Court of Judicature. There can be no moral 


obligations in a transaction wherein none are 
admitted, and, as bearing on affairs, it is well 
to remember that whenever a position is 


When the assessor’s award is promised to he 
held decisive, the undertaking is usually con- 
ditional upon the work being executed, or 
upon any design accepted at all. Again, 
the number of competitions in’ which the 
conditions contain a promise that the winner 
of the first award shall be commissioned to 
carry out the work is probably under five 
per cent. A clause exempting the com- 
mittee from “‘aecepting the first award,” 
or even “accepting the first or any award,” 
is the most consistent and unvarying clause 
found in conditions of competition. Now, 
whenever an assessor’s award is set aside, 
and whenever the winner of the first award 
is supplanted, as architect of the work, by 
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commiseration of the ingenuous competing 
soul, tricked and defrauded by conspiracy of 
Town Council. yet the utter fatuity of archi- 
tects engaged in these enterprises not un- 
usually provokes one to no more than a wry 
mouth. The framing and enactment of com- 
petitions is purely a. businéss transaction. 
Upon no other ground is their existence 
intelligible. There can be no thought of any 
charitable or philanthropic motive anywhere ; 
and a scheme for mutual benefit cannot exist 
as such, when each party would be at the 
other's throat. The “Conditions of Com- 
petition” as now drawn up may be very 
fairly deseribed as a sham legal instrument ; 
it is a sham form of contract, wherein the 
obligations of the competitors are clearly and 
exactly defined, and the obligations of the 
promoters set in such loose and ambiguous 
terms as renders them open to any in- 
terpretation that subsequent events may 
show to be most profitable to the promoters. 


CREDITON AND ITS DISTRICT. 


accorded to moral obligations, the way of the 
world at onee secures an immoral usuage 
stretching from horizon to horizon. Young 
architects who cannot find opportunities 
to satisfy their ambition, in the slow rising of 
real worth swarm to compete, and invite 
failure and disaster on the distant chance of 
bettering their fortunes. They solicit cala- 
mity on the chance of a pittance, and their 
protests and complaints when they duly find 
themselves a-sprawl are hardly worthy of 
very serious attention. There is certainly 
some cause for these wide-flung appeals 
when, as occasionally happens, an assessing 
committee goes back on its explicit promise ; 
although the competitors should have pro- 
perly assured their position, so that such 
backsliding had been impossible. The truth 
is, however, that it is very rarely that a 
committee does actually falsify an explicit 
‘promise. This is not. for any ,qualms of 
conscience or sentiment, but for sheer lack 
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some outsider, there are protests loud and 
long. And yet the conditions expressly state 
and imply that such usage is to be expected ! 
The whole matter, however grotesque, is 
truly quite deplorable ; but whether the 
assessing committee break their precise and 
implied undertakings, or merely avail them- 
selves of the subtle ambiguities and saving 
clauses of their Conditions, the ever recur- 
rent protests and denunciations of competing 
architects must seem utterly senseless and 
puerile to all business men, and to all 
ordinary sensible people who are not biassed 
with the peculiar artificial and sentimental 
point of view with which the Profession 


regards competitions alone of all other 
business transactions. For oneself, one hopes 
to live to see the great historic stand 


of British Architects against the tyranny 
of British Grocermen an _ accomplished 


fact. 
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THE WESTMINSTER IMPROVE: 
MENT SCHEME. 


By Ernest Raprorp,. 


(Continued from page 156.) 
KHER criticism or the apprehension of 


criticism has effected modifications inthe | 
_ curved, but. for myself I incline to say that it 
| is better described as “ Love’s Enclosure,” and 


schemer’s original plan. Mr. Norman Shaw 
has written to say that the neighbourhood of 
Smith Square, including Great College Street 
Barton and Cowley Street, is not threatened, 
and, further, that the width of the continuation 
will be 130ft. instead of being narrowed to 40ft., 


_ altogether irregular. 


as it appeared it would be. It would have been 
absurd to describe a road diminished to this | 


extent as extended, for it would not in fact have 
been the same road at all; and as it was cer- 
tain that this niggardly plan for a “ miserable 


road” would have been stoutly opposed if sub- 
mitted, the petitioners have aunounced their | 


intention of providing a better. 


altered in part withont the whole being 
affected, and it remains to be seen what 
further amendments will be required. If an 
Avenue 90ft. wide is to replace Abingdon 
Street and Millbank Street, and if in deference 
to public opinion the petitioners decide to ex- 
tend the Embankment in the manner above 
described, there will then be two carriage ways 
within a few yards of each other, and tending 
to meet at the end of the Horseferry Road, 
which is absurd, as Euclid would say, and is 
made even more so by the fact that the plan 
would involve a cross-road connecting the two. 


So far so | 
good, we may say; but a plan cannot be | 


| Not even a coach and four ean drive through | 
the Houses of Parliament, and, clearly, to — 
regain the Embankment after deflecting at — 


Westminster Bridge the driver would have 
to turn to the left out of Abingdon Street. | 


If three such roads should be made where | 
really not one is required, then the eligible. | 


buildiog site would be greatly reduced, and the 
possibilities of profit to the Company would be 
diminished accordingly. 
but the speculative builder would be “cut up” 


Not only the land | 


¥ « 4 * 
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direction.” The concluding words of this sen- 
tence should not escape the writer, for they are, 
indeed, suggestive of thought. If the Thames 
had been confined by Nature within exactly 
parallel lines then London might all have 
been T’-squared and planned like a brand new 
American city; but, fortunately, it is not so, 
and abstract ideas of uninterrupted vistas can 
seldom be realised here. ‘here may be some 
truth in the saying that the line of beauty is 


that it may be realilinear, curvilinear, or 
There is beauty in 
Hobsema’s Avenue, and beauty down here bythe 
river where we follow a winding road., “Tf 
this new street is produced southward, and 
kept perfectly straight, it terminates against 
the steps of the Tate Gallery, after showing in 
the most ungainly fashion the backs of the 
modern houses in Grosvenor Road.” From 
beginning to end it will be little more than a 
back lane, wider than need be, and yet 
altogether too narrow to have the dignity 
implied by its name. “It is shown as a 
boulevard planted with trees, and has been 
eulogised by some unthinking but friendly 
critics as a splendid avenue. CREO 
apparent width of a street is obviously related 
to the height of the buildings through which 
it passes, and it cannot be supposed that a 
speculating company would, in the matter of 
height, stop short of the extreme limit allowed 
by the London Building Act. Its trees 
are not likely to flourish. It will carefully 
avoid all river view, for that is to be reserved 
for the happy dwellers in the big blocks which 
faces the delightful prospect of Lambeth.” 
Mr. Warren. continues; ‘At the northern 
end of this particular avenue it will be seen 
that it is the intention of the syndicate to 
acquire and remove the terrace of quiet 
Georgian houses known as Abingdon Street,” 
and the “removal will include, apparently, the 
fine old house now occupied by the Board of 
Trade, whose admirable stone front faces Old 
Palace Yard. A site will thus be obtained 
which for nearly its whole length will have the 


fine view eastward of the river across ‘the 


most awfully, and it is thought that Mr. 
Warren’s proposal, being better by far than | 


the other, is more likely to be accepted. Now 
with regard to the Avenue (Street No. 1 in 
the plan) which will replace Abingdon and 
Millbank Streets. 
admits, is “ narrow, winding, and inconvenient, 
so indefensible, in fact, as a thoroughfare that 
the County Council has already a plan for 
widening it.” 
merit at least, that of approximately right 
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The latter, Mr. Warren | 


But, bad as it is, “it has one | 


Tower gardens, and westward the really de- 
lightful prospect of the Abbey gardens, the 
Abbey itself, and Westminster School.” 'Lo 
whom, then, shall the site be surrendered 2 
If to the people of London, a handsome and 
dignified block of public offices will replace 
it, and will be worthy in every respect of 
its position. If to the speculative builder, 
“a ten-storied pile of flats in red brick, 
or a giant. hotel.” The temptation is great 
to quote much from this article, as the writer 
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has left us but little to say, and it would | 
be difficult for anyone sharing his views to — 
present the matter more forcibly. “What — 
the syndicate offers is at best but a sorry — 
bargain. We are to grant to a private body 
of commercial speculators, for its own behoof 
and benefit, powers to smash, obliterate, and 
wreck, on a gigantic scale, an ancient and a 
interesting quarter of the historic city of 7 
Westminster; power to convert to its own 


commercial ends sites of national value (which 


we may one day have to redeem at immense 
cost); and last, but not least, powers to 
create another great proprietary estate — 
an oligarchy of ground landlords.’ The 


counter-proposal is moderate in the extreme if 


compared with that of the wrecker, for we 
would save nearly all that is threatened, The 
road that Nature has made by the River, 
let it be beautified from end to end, and let 

its houses command the view so often as it _ 
may be possible. When opportunities of 
purchase occur let London assert her rights. 
It appears that Mr. Warren’s modest indica- 
tion of a possible scheme, in so faras it refers to 
the new-found-land to the south of the Tower 
Gardens, requires hardly any modification. 
The “ Avenue ” scheme will be squashed, but 
what of the promised Embankment extension ? 
Let us imagine ourselves more opulent than 
we actually are, and possessed of a carriage 
and pair. Let us enter the same from the 
Temple, perhaps after service on Sunday, with — 
the spell of slow music upon us. It were need- 
less to describe the drive, as the route is all 
too familiar. But suppose the sun to be 
shining for once, and Westminster looming 
above us. Will it detract from our pleasure 
to find that the road deflects at the Bridge, 
Sweeping proudly around the great buildings, 
and embracing all as it goes? We are now 
where the reader should be—in the Old Palace 
Yard, to wit; and, instead of disporting our- 
selves as, we would, are spoiling the Day of 
Rest. by halting, not to enjoy, but merely to 
talk more excitedly than is our wont about 
the terms of a Bill, which promises to spoil as 
much a3 meets the eye at this point. In 
the map which accompanies this the avail- 
able plot is shadowed, and we weald have it 
decided at once whether it, shall be made 
public or not? The plan of the proposed 
new garden need not be discussed at present, 
but it is thought that if it were open, a 
flowered walk by the riverside would be 
enough for all popular purposes. "The houses 
of Millbank Street would command it, looking 
over it on to the river; and it goes without” 
saying that a street so distinguished would 
be very well cared for, and would in its~ 
way become beautiful. If the idea of treating 
the public to land which might be let to advan- 
tage is thought too extravagant, we can only a 
suggest as an alternative that residential 
chambers, including club comforts and chapels, 
should be erected for the happily unmarried 
members of Parliament. ‘lhe terrace at 
least would be common to them and their 


constituents, for this at least should be ours. 


The idea is delightful, but, like Mr. Tristran — 
Warren’s, is merely suggested. ‘There will 
doubtless, he says, “be many and better ones. 
What is, however, imperative is that the plan 
should be laid on broad Imperial lines, and 
not dictated by the cramped necessities of a 
speculative venture.” 


A STABLE and workshops in Belvedere Road 
and Chicheley Street, Lambeth, are about to 
be rebuilt for Mr. B. T. Chamberlain, accord. 
ing to the designs of Mr. Robert Willey, 33, 
New Bridge Street. 

THe Plymouth Town Council has adopted a 
report of the Works Committee for the recon- 
struction of the defective subsidary sewers in 
district No. 3, in the southern part of the 
borough comprised within the boundaries of 
Jubilee Street, Higher Street, Treville Street, 
and Palace Street on the north, St. Andrew’s 
Street and Hoe Street on the ‘west, and the 
Hoe and Sutton Harbour on the south and 
east, and also for the repaving of certain streets’. 
within the same district, the estimated cost 2 
of the sewerage works being £13,693, and of the, -*% 
paving works £24,185. oa 
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( : memory lingers in the name of Dean Street,and | amongst them being works from the brush of 
REDITON AND ITS DISTRICT. a modern house in the parish is called as the Eastlake, Wilkie, Webster, Lee, &c. 


me “Palace.” This may mark the site of the A recent gale destroyed no less than 1000 
i. By G. J; F. Hooxway anv A. L, Cox. bishop’s residence. trees in these fine parks ; in the short space of 
There are two ancient wells in the ‘parish, | an hour stately elms that have defied the 
(Continued from page 160.) one being marked by a stately poplar tree, and | storms of centuries and smiled at the frown of 


NAHE town can boast of very little outside | called Winifred’s Well. This is an error, | Orion the herald of the hurricane and gale, lay 
the precincts of the church, but in the | the true name being Winfrith, or Boniface, one after another conquered and fallen. 


¥ main street—viz., High Street—there is who was born here, as has been stated in the From the Cridiantune of the Saxon to the 
a fine specimen of a Georgian house, with a | early part of this article. Crediton of to-day is a long stride and count- 
quaint bell turret of the same period. The There is a field here known as “Lord’s | less have been the changes effected. The 
old almshouses in Church Road are very pic- | Meadow,” where, in 1644, Charles I., with his | hand of time, the ravages of fire, the storm- 


resque, and are fine specimens of old Devon- | son Prince Charles, reviewed the Royalist army | cloud and man’s handiwork all have had their 
shire cottages. With their large chimneys set | under Prince Maurice ; and in the same place, | share-in the obliteration of old time structures. 
anglewise, and the roof covered with thatch, | a year afterwards, Fairfax drew up his troops, | As we view from the top of the adjacent hills 
' they present a pleasing appearance. A sketch | Oliver Cromwell being present. Tocomedown | the busy little town below, we hark back to 
~ Of these is given. About half a mile from the | to our own times, George Edmund Street, the | the days when Winfrith planned and built his 
church is the old town green, though there is | architect, lived here we believe on two occa- | little church, and gathered his Saxon flock 
little of the green at present growing. In the | sions, and doubtless the frequent visits he paid | around him listening to the truths which he had 
' centre is the stump and base of old town cross. | the fine old church, then in a different state | been taught and learnt in St. Peter’s Monastery 
"(See sketch.) A few years since bull baiting | than now—coupled with journeys to her more | at Exeter, and then when Danish marauders 
was prevalent, and one of the chief sports of | beautiful sister and neighbour, Exeter Cathe- | inundated the country, pillaging the villages, 
- the neighbourhood. The sports took place on |..dral—did at least something to form his lofty bishops one after the other doing their noble 


' the green, the bull being chained to the cross, |. mind and give cunning to his hand. work, till the time came for the ninth and last 
a ihe shaft of which was broken, eventually In the latter part of the eighteenth century | to put aside crozier and mitre. Open to attacks 


~ leaving it as we see it now. The green on | the town was nearly destroyed by fire, an d, and undefended the far-seeing Leofric with the 
_ gala days was a picturesque sight, old English | consequently, much ancient work must have | fact before him translated his see eight miles 
‘sports being indulged in freely. It is now | perished, for there is little at present remain- | away, where at least the Mother Church could 
used chiefly by the small fry of the place. It | ing apart from what has been mentioned. A | bescreened from the enemy’s attack behind the 
_has been proposed to replant the green as part | workman, whilst doing some repairs to the | city walls. But after the loss of her bishop 
_ of the Jubilee celebration. church last year, found about 1848 coins in an | and the disappointment at the removal of 
Not far from the green is situated, in the | old buckskin bag. The coins dated from the see, there arose on the little knoll rising 
midst of a garden, the desecrated chapel of St. | Edward VI. to Charles I. After a lengthy | beneath us the finest collegiate church in the 
awerence’s Hospital. It was dedicated to | controversy and an inquest, the coins were | county. The slow but sure process of decay 
St. Gregory, and is a rectangular structure. sold by auction, fetching about £90. The coin | eventually caused the fine old church to 
e internal measurements are 45ft. by 18ft., | that realised the highest price wasa half-crown | become a ruin, and the timely aid of the 
ith finely proportioned angle buttresses. | of Charles L., in poor condition. The money | bishop came not too soon, for under the skilful 
Triplet’ windows of equal height occupy the | realised by the sale was handed over to the | laws of the fifteenth century builders we have 
_ east and west gables, whilst on the north side | Church Governors, the finder receiving £5 (!) | the Crediton Church as we see it now. 

~ are traces of a door. ‘The windows are both as a reward. We leave the town with lingering footsteps, 
_ blocked with masonry. The chapel is a good The town was far famed for its wool spinning | feeling that we have learnt something from 
Specimen of the Lancet period, and dates from | and manufactures of cloth in ancient times, | the hand of long departed craftsmen. 

_ 1206. It formed one of the eleven chapelsthat | but the trade has long since departed. The Having dealt with Crediton and its fine old 
were in the neighbourhood belonging to the | vale of the little river Creedy is extremely | church, we now turn to the district, which is 
Sollegiate Church, and of which portions only | picturesque, and in summer, resplendent with full of interest to all lovers of Architecture 
e three or four remain; some have | the wild flowers of the season, many excellent | and antiquity, and whether it be an incised 
been demolished within recent years. St. | views of the surrounding country may be | stone, a village cross, or an ivy-clad tower, 
_ Lawerence’s Chapel has now been turned into | obtained from the adjacent hills that over- | each has something to tell of the times, cus- 
Pre and many things added to give | shadow the valley. There are several fine | toms, and manners of those whose trowel or 


ys 


t: 
a 


it a domestic appearance. Strange to say, | seats in the neighbourhood, that of Sir | chisel wrought their forms. As we mount up 
_ that, with the exception, of, these chapels, | Redvers Buller and also Sir John Shelly’s being | the hilly Devonshire roads and wooded lanes, 
_ nothing whatever is left of the collegiate | the finest, the latter, known as Shoebrook | there can be seen many towers standing like 
_ buildings, which were considerable; but the | Park, having a fine collection of paintings, | sentinels against the sky, or rising above 
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clumps of stately elms that cast their shadows 
on the old-time structures, and, as it were, 
protecting them from the storm. 

Wending our way in a _south-westerly 
direction from Crediton, we enter the village 
of Newton St. Cyres, about 34 miles distant 
from Crediton. It is a typical Devonshire 
village, the little cottages being built entirely 
of cob and roofed with thatch, quaintly 
gabled, with huge chimney breast rising well 
above the eaves line, the red brick chimneys 
with tiny gablets behind, roofing over the 
breasts that come to the level of the roof plate, 
all lending that charm and beauty only to be 
found far from crowded cities. Throughout 
the entire place only some three or four slate 
roofs are to be found and one cannot but notice 
how cold and severe they look beside the warm 
and picturesque thatch covering of those near 
and around them. Ascending the steps leading 
to the churchyard, we come at once upon a 
structure that has escaped to some extent the 
hand of the “ restorer.” The building is a good 
example of Devonshire Early Perpendicular 
work and consists of chancel, nave with north 
aisle, and western tower—it is dedicated to St. 


Cyr or Cyres the infant martyr, killed with his | 


mother Julitta a.p. 304. The north aisle 
contains a fine monument to the memory of 
James Northcote, which consists of a full 
length figure standing under a canopy and 
habited in the costume of the 17th century, 
his right hand holds a staff whilst his left 
rests on the hilt of his sword. On either side 
of the figure are medallions of his two wives 
Elizabeth and Luzanna, whilst underneath are 
the figures of his son and wife and their 
three children all kneeling and in the act of 
devotion. The tomb is richly coloured, but 
undated, it probably dates about 1650-80. 

Of the other memorials in the church there 
are none of exceptional interest, and most 
relate to the members of the Quicke family, 
who have occupied Newton House since the 
days of Elizabeth. There is little else of 
interest in the church; the north aisle, added 
at a later date, is more richly treated ex- 
ternally ; the buttresses are all niched, and 
the original figures are much worn by the 
hand of Time; the parapet is pinnacled and 
broken. The face of the wall is relieved at 
intervals between the buttresses by holes 
about 4ins. square. The tower is of the usual 
character found in the district, and contains 
five bells, all cast in 1733. Most of the original 
Perpendicular tracery remains, and that of the 
east window of chancel and north aisle is 
varied in design, and a good example of Karly 
Perpendicular work. The whole of the ex- 
terior, including the tower, with the exception 
of the north aisle, has been treated to suc- 
cessive coats of rough cast and whitewash. 
This has been done several generations ago, 
and, if removed, would reveal the rich brown 
colour of the local stone of which it is built, 
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dignity that pervades these old buildings 
hidden in the glen, and far from the noise and 
tumult of a busy town. 

In the reign of Queen Anne silver was worked 
to some extent in the neighbourhood, and 
other minerals with manganese which has 
yielded a rich lode for the last hundred years. 
The poet, Hugh Downman, was born here in 
1740. Newton St. Cyres is one of the most 
interesting villages in the neighbourhood of 
Crediton. 

A pleasant walk through path fields, New- 
ton wood, and a hard climb over a lofty hill 
and common known as “ Waddlesdown” 
(from whose summit five counties can be 
descried, one of them said to be in Wales), 
then a short distance down a rugged lane, 
commanding fine panoramic views, we come to 
the village of Whitestone, whose whitewashed 
church tower can be seen standing out clear 
among the.trees. The tower for many years 
has been a Trinity House landmark for the 
mariners in the bight of Exmouth. The 
church is dedicated to St. Catherine, and 
stands ona hill 700ft. above sea-level, and is 
of Late Decorated and Perpendicular styles. 
It consists of nave, north aisle, and chancel, 
also south porch and transept with western 
tower. Across the western end of the nave 
is a gallery carried on turned columns, the 
front is emblazoned with various heraldic 
shields, with the date 1621 and initials B.T. 
(which in all probability are those of Burnell 
Townsend, who was a landowner in the parish) 
carved on one. 

The piers are octagonal on plan, and are 
granite monoliths; the caps are simple, and 
are of local stone with a plain chamfer; the 
arches are segmental and are very plainly 
moulded. There are remains of some fine old 
stained glass, consisting of the Virgin and 


Child, with emblems, in the north aisle win- | 


WHITESTONE 
CRHVRCH 


dows, a fragment of a coat of arms in the east _ 


window, and in the south transept or chapel 
other emblems, &c. The present screen is a 


simple one of Jacobean date, the upper por- — 


tion having turned balusters supporting a 


carved frieze, the lower part being panelled. _ 
It is situated in the last bay of the nave 
arcade, and divides it from the north aisle, — 
‘This probably formed a chapel or chantry. ~~ 

Of the old -fifteenth-century screen that” 
the rich cresting, composed of eagles with out- . 
spread wings, and this was found some time 
since; it is now placed on the sill of the east — 
window behind the altar. Similar cresting is — 
to be found in Exeter Cathedral, and in all © 
probability is from the arms of the Speke © 


stood across the chancel nothing remains but 


family, who held large estates in the parish. 


Without doubt there was, at the end of the © 
north aisle, at one time a Speke chantry. A — 


chantry of this name is at present in Exeter 


Cathedral, and there are other villages in the — 


neighbourhood that bear traces of this family. ~ 


The. church at Bramford Speke, about five — 


miles north from Exeter, contains coats of 


arms in the windows to this family ; the small | 
south transept of this church doubtless con- — 
tained a chantry for the Spekes. Whitestone — 
Church has been well restored through the 
munificent generosity of the present rector and 4 
The latter presented a fine — 
organ, and also had the bells rehung. There ~ 


his brother. 


are some ancient flagons and paters belonging ~ 


to the church, one by the celebrated Ions, of 


Exeter, dating from about 1570; also a silver — 


one presented to the church by Nicholas Hall, — | 


who was rector of the parish towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, and another pater 


f 


of much later date presented by Manister “| 


Barnard, who was rector in 1756. There are 
a few interesting slabs in the church; one in 
the south transept dates 1680, and others 


dating from 1617 and 1671. The lettering on | 


these slabs is very clear and deeply cut. 


The tracery of the windows, with one or two — 
modern exceptions, is the original Decorated ~ | 
and Karly Perpendicular, and of very good | 


design. As shown in the sketch of the ex- 
terior, the Decorated work is on the south side 


of the church; these windows are of two | 
The finials on the coping are very — 


lights. 
late, and work of the seventeenth century. 


On the north side is a blocked door, probably — | 
the north entrance to the nave. The whole of | 
the exterior bears the whitewash of many | | 


generations, and it has been conjectured that — 


the white appearance of the church has given 
the name Whitestone to the parish. a 
In the churchyard is the remains of the old © 
village cross, and there are several ancient | 
vaults and tombstones. On the south side is 
an altar tomb to the memory of the Sowdon ~ 
family, the inscription being almost illegible, ~ 
and dates from about 1675. Thechurch forms © 
a picturesque feature in the landscape, stand- ~ 


7 


ing as it does with the trees for a background, — 
and, according to the ordnance survey, the top Kj 
of the tower is 700ft. above the sea level. It — 
is a stiff climb to this little church, but it well — 
repays a visit. The rectory adjoining has | 
remains of a Perpendicular door and window. — | 
Near to the church are stables built for the — 
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purpose of parishioners to bait their horses, 
who have to travel far to get there, the 
parish being scattered, and the church very 
isolated. This is interesting in the fact that 
few are now to be seen, and we only know of 
one other instance in the county, and that at 
Rockbeare, an isolated spot some six and a 
half miles east of Exeter. The village 
contains many fine old cottages, a sketch of 
one is given. ‘These cottages are covered with 
thatch, and are very picturesque. 
_ About half a mile from the church a stiff 
climb brings us to an elevated spot called 
Waddlesdown, before mentioned. This word 
means high or high land. It is derived from 
the gelic Wad hill, Al high, Dow land, and 
well deserves its title, as it has before been 
stated that an extensive view of five counties 
can be seen. It only remains to add, from this 
‘splendid situation can be seen countless 
villages, while church towers are to be seen on 
all sides, and a fine view of the city of Exeter, 
with its grand old cathedral and many towers 
‘and spires. To the east may be seen the 
shores of Exmouth and the coast line of 
_ Dorset, with a glimpse of the Channel ; on the 
south the hills and tors of Dartmoor stand out 
plain, and make a ragged line against the sky ; 
to the west, on a clear day, may be seen the 
' Welsh coast and the Bristol Channel, and 
_ further north-west the Somersetshire hills are 
~ seen in the distance, including the famous 
hills of Exmoor, noted for their connection 


with the Doone family. The view from this | 


hill is almost unparalleled in the country. 


About four miles west of Crediton lies the | 


Village of Colebrooke. Long before it is 


reached the church tower can be seen rising | 


well above the knoll on which it stands. Cole- 
_ brooke is a small village, and its only building 
of interest is the ancient church, as in all 


small villages there is little else beyond the | 


church. Colebrooke Church is very interesting. 


Tt consists of nave, north aisle, south tran- | 
Sept, and chancel, with south porch and lofty | 


' western tower. At the end of the north aisle 


is a parclose screen of unusual character and _ 
Jacobean in style, showing much foreign influ- | 


ence in the design; the tracery is filled in with 


minute fretwork, the mullions are composed | 
of turned and twisted balusters, the lower | 
part panelled with linen panelling; the portion | 
on the south side facing the chancel has quaint | 


cresting in the form of six pinnacles, each 


1ft. 2in. high, formed of 4in. by 3in. pieces, and | 


finished on the top with clustered foliage. The 
priest’s seat and desk is an elaborate example 
of fifteenth century carving, the ends being 
carved their full length with kneeling figures 
(savages) bearing coats of arms: the figure on 
the end of the priest’s desk is entirely covered 
with scales. The north aisle dates from about 
1450, and was doubtless the work of John 
Copplestone. The south transept contains 
two arched recesses with canopies and a 
piscina; there is also a hageoscope, so that 
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the altar may be seen from this portion of the 
building. This transept was in all probability 
a chapel, ‘There is in the floor of the church 
a grave-stone to the memory of John Copple- 
stone, Hsq., 1455, and also his wife, who died 
two years later in 1457 ; others in the church 
date respectively 1666 and 1659. The tower 
contains six bells, the earliest dating 1627 and 
1659, whilst the remaining bells date from 
1751—1787, and 1887. From the summit of 
the tower extensive views may be obtained. 
The building has recently undergone re- 
storation. 
(To be continued.) 
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RIGHTS OF LIGHT.* 


By A. A. Hupson. 


| PROPOSE to deal with the subject, as far 

as possible, from a layman’s point of view, 
and to avoid legal terms. ‘The question to be 
faced is whether anything can be done to 
remedy the existing state of the law, and 
obviate the great difficulties which are placed 
in the way of, or I might say added to, build 
ing operations, by the tactics of persons claim- 
ing rights of light. Those tactics are well 
known, and, therefore, it would serve no pur- 
pose to enlarge on them. Of course, there are 
two sides to every question, and the person 
whose light is to be affected has a right to 
protection. Now, in order to consider the 
possibility and advisability of legislation, it is 
as well to consider analogous legislation 


In THE Case or Parry WALLS, 


because otherwise it will be said “ You are 
taking away private light’? in an unpre- 
cedented way, but ample precedent will be 
found in the London Building Act for future 
legislation as to right of light. Before the 
London Building Act, and previous Acts deal- 
ing with party walls, there was constant 
legislation. The owner of the property upon 
which buildings were proposed to be erected, 
or rather reconstructed, often did not know 
whether the dividing wall was a party wall; 
and even if he knew that, he did not know 
what kind of party wall it was. A party wall 
may mean, first, a wall of which the two 
adjoining owners are tenants in common; 
secondly, the term may be used to signify a 
wall divided longitudinally into two strips, 


* A paper entitled ‘‘The position of owners of 
property with regard to rights of light and other 
easements, with a suggestion for future legislation,’’ 
read before the Society of Architects. 
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one belonging to each of the neighbouring 
owners; and, thirdly, the term may designate 
a wall divided longitudinally into two moieties, 
each moiety being subject to a 


Cross HASEMENT 


in favour of the owner of the other moiety. 
In case of a longitudinal division between 
two neighbours, each of them could pare away 
one moiety; and if this was done, the moiety 
of the other owner might be of little use to 
him. Many other peculiarities and difficulties 
arose—more useful to the lawyer than to 
anyone else. All this doubt has been disposed 
of by the London Building Act, which consti- 
tutes every division walla party structure with 
certain definite rights, and in case of any 
dispute the parties can refer to the arbitration 
of a technical tribunal. The objection raised 
to legislation in matters of this kind always is 
that private rights should not be taken away 
by Act of Parliament, unless there is a very 
strong case for so doing. Undoubtedly the 
London Building Act does take away private 
rights, but so do many other Acts. The 
Lands Clauses Acts compel a person to sell his 
property or his rights in it, and legislation of 
this kind is permitted because in the public 
interestit would have been disastrous to prevent 
great public enterprises being carried out, either 
at all or at such great expense by paying out 
blackmailers, as to render the enterprise a 
failure. Inthe case of party walls the rights as 
between private owners has been legislated 
for, and this offers a stronger case of com- 
parison than the cases of great public enter- 
prises, like railways, canals, and so on, where 
legislation has been, so to speak, between 
private owners and the general public. It must 
be remembered also that in the case of party 
walls, under the London Building Act, nothing 
in the Act authorises any interference with an 
easement of light or other easements, and this 
would include a right to support. But the 
powers conferred by the Act of dealing with 
party walls in all kinds of ways are so wide, 
that this reservation interferes but slightly 
with the useful operation of the Act. ‘The 
person building must so deal with the party 
wall so that the adjoining owner’s easements 
are not interfered with, but directly either a 
building or adjoining. owner proceeds in any 
way to use the powers of the Act he brings 
himself under its powers and loses the rights 
which he hadat common law. ‘The question is 
in what way 

Buinpine in LONDON COULD BE SIMPLIFIED 


as regards rights of light, by some such legis- 
lation as the Jiondon Building Act in relation 
to party walls and other matters. Ithink the 
first principle to be adopted is that disputes 
should be settled by a technical tribunal, and 
I think that the tribunal should be presided 
over or be assisted by a lawyer. The reason 
I suggest that a lawyer should be added is 
because the rights of neighbouring owners are 
much more complicated than in the case cf 
party walls. The reason for a technical tri- 
bunal is obvious—instead of the disputants 
having to prepare elaborate models and to call 
in conflicting evidence of the facts, the parties 
would come before a tribunal composed of 
persons who understood plans, and who could 
and should view 


Tur SrIrTE AND SURROUNDING BUILDINGS. 


In the next place, the persons proposing to 
build should serve notice on the adjoining 
owners, and the meaning of the term “ adjoin- 
ing owners” would have to be defined so as to 
include occupants, trustees, reversionees, 
tenants, and all persons who might claim right 
of light. The notice, I think, should specify 
exactly what kind of building is proposed to 
be erected, and that the plans, sections, and 
elevations can be seen at the offices of the 
tribunal to be created to dispose of such cases. 
The parties on whom such notices are served 
should be called upon within a certain time to 
specify their objections, if any, to the proposed 
building. The building owner would then 
know the persons from whom he must expect 
opposition and claims. It would be difficult 
to take away an adjoining owner’s rights to 
compensation for injury to light upon a failure 


to answer such a notice, and it would not even 
be possible, I think, to settle the amount of 
compensation to be paid in any case before the 
buildings were erected. But the 


Opsecr TO Br ATTAINED 


would be to get settled at once, by acompetent 
tribunal, whether upon the plans deposited the 
building owner should or should not be re- 
strained by injunction; and I would suggest 
that no person who had been served with the 
notice, and had failed to object at the time 
to the proposed building, should be entitled 
subsequently to apply to have the building 
pulled down. If, on the application of object- 
ing parties, an injunction was granted by the 
court, of course, the building owner would 
have to make fresh plans; if no injunction 
was granted, then he would be free to build, 
but, on completion, he would be obliged to 
meet any claims made against him for injury 
to light or air. The distinction between an 
injury which will entitle an adjoining owner 
to an injunction, and an injury which would 
only entitle him to damage, has been more or 
less defined by many judicial decisions, but 
the principle of those decisions might be 
codified so as to strengthen and direct the 
tribunal who in the first case have to decide 
whether an injunction should be granted or 
not. This tribunal should, I think, be able to 
decide this preliminary question without a 
jury; but when the building was erected, 
unless the parties had in the meantime 
agreed, I think a claimant should be entitled 
to a jury if he wished it, the tribunal of course 
being the same. I do not think it necessary 
that the tribunal shouid only have to deal 
with matters of right to light. There are 


A Great Many DisputEs 


about building, engineering, and other tech- 
nical matters which may well be disposed of by 
a similar court. One of the most important 
matters in view of legislation is to provide 
some remedy for the enormous costs which a 
litigant may be put to now without any 
means of preventing it. There are, as most 
know, two scales of costs, one between party 
and party, and these are all a_ successful 
plaintiff or defendant can recover ; and another 
scale called solicitor and client costs, and it is 
the difference between these two which a suc- 
cessful defendant or plaintiff has to pay. In 
the cases in which expert evidence, models, 
and so on are required, this difference is very 
great. Eminent judges have already expressed 
an adverse opinion on these two scales of costs, 
but in the case of 


A TrounicaL TRIBUNAL 


being created to settle and dispose of the 
matters I have indicated, the tribunal should 
have power to regulate the scales of costs as 
well as the procedure, subject to the approval 
of the Lord Chancellor. This was so provided 
in the case of the tribunal of appeal under the 
London Building Act. I think this tribunal 
affords an illustration of the advantage to 
litigants of having their cases disposed of by 
men with a practical knowledge of the subject. 
I do not say this because Iam a member of that 
tribunal, but because persons have found out 
how promptly their claims are disposed of and 
how short the trial is, this being dueina large 
measure to the fact that the tribunal always 
views the site or the buildings, as the case may 
be. Withasimilar tribunal hight and air cases 
might, I think, be disposed of equally well. 


Tum organ at Freshford parish church has 
been considerably enlarged and improved, and 
has been erected upon a platform, which 
accords with the Architecture of the church. 

Tur Leeds City Council has been recom- 
mended by the Sanitary Committee to accept 
numerous tenders for work in connection with 
the building of the new hospitals at Manston. 
The cost is £5051. 

Tue Committee of Perth Town Council met 
with Mr. Westland, of Messrs. Blyth and West- 
land, engineers, and opened the offers for the 
new bridge. Asit was found they considerably 
exceeded the probable estimate, they were 
remitted to the engineer for examination and 
report, 


DECORATIVE DESIGN.* 


By Lewis F. Day. 


| Bova was in the first place an Arc, and 
in the second place it was a craft. 
The Art could not be taught, but the craft 
could, and the place to learn it was not 
in the school of Art at all, but the work- 
shop. But then they wanted an ideal workshop, 
where the one and only thought was to do 
good work. Such a place might have existed 
at some time, but where could they find 
such a workshop now? Owing to whatever 
cause, possibly force of circumstances, the 
workshop of the present day was just the last 
place in the world where the learner was 
allowed, much less encouraged, to do what 
made for Art. That was 


Wuy Scnoous or ART WERE NECESSARY 


-to supplement the practical workshop teaching, 


and not seldom to correct it; but, though the 
workshop, as they knew it, was artistically of 
much less help than the school, still the way 
to learn design was much more the workshop 
way than the school. One great resource of 
the practical designer was suppleness in exe- 
cution. A student should never be allowed to 
make the designs in the air, or put down a 
line which did not mean something. He was 
certain that school teaching should be more 
on the lines of the ideal workshop. A student 
would get more out of it if the teaching was 
not so academic, and it was the recognition of 
this fact that had given rise to the demand 
for technical education. They wanted more 


practical education in their schools. There was 


Too Mucu Tatk Asoutr ArT 


altogether. There was too-much “swagger,” 
though in all good workmanship there must 
be something which comes near to Art. They 
could not altogether separate good work from 
what was beautiful. Good workmanship blos- 
somed into beauty, and that was Art. Out of 
workmanship grew character peculiar to the 
mode of work, and so they got what was called 
style. Technique pointed out the way to 
design. In every difficulty of design they 
required to consult the material. They wanted 
to know what form to give it, and the treat- 
ment to apply to it, therefore they must con- 
sult the material, which would point out the 
way. It had always pointed out the way. If 
they wanted to learn a design they must begin 
by trying to do something on the lines sug- 
gested by the circumstances. 


* Résumé of a lecture delivered at Belfast. 


SG 


EXxTENsIvE alterations are about to be made 
at St. Aubyn Church, Devonport. 

A-~new Wesleyan school-chapel has been 
built at Hexthorpe. The premises are in the 
back portion of the site, and on the frontage 
if is proposed to build a chapel at a future 
date. 

A Memoria Brass to Thomas Arnold, D.D., 
has been placed on the north wall of Laleham 
Church. It is carved in brass, with letters in 
relief, the brass being designed and executed 
by Messrs. Benham and Froud, Chandos Metal 
Works, London. 

THE new organ is now in course of construc- 
tion in Lincoln Cathedral. The contracts 
entered into are with Messrs. Willis for the 
organ for £3605, and with Messrs. Bergtheil 
and Young for the electric blowing apparatus 
for £357 10s. 

Tue Office of Works are now. securing the 
whole of the large range of offices in West- 
minster Palace Chambers, opposite the Houses 
of Parliament, which are being prepared to 
house the Local Government Board officials, 
who are to be moved from Charles Street while 
the new Government offices are building. 

Tue Town Council of Plymouth has applied 
to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow £22,306 for a Museum and Art 
gallery, £550 for street improvement, £2500 
for public lighting, £15,800 for the reconstruc- 
tion of sewers and the repaving of streets, and 
£1340 for the purchase and adaptation of 
premises for a fire and police station, 
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LONDON ARCHITECTURE. 


MOST BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS. 


BATCH of distinguished artists and 

architects have thought it ineumbent 
upon them to tell us what is the most 
beautiful new building that has lately been 
érectedin London. These thirty academicians 
and aspirants to academical honours tell us 
that they are aghast at thé unblushing 
manner in which Sir William Harcourt and 
the First Commissioner of Works have ranged 
themselves among the Philistines. Admirers 
of Harcourtian epigram will not need to be 
reminded that Sir William recently described 
Mr. Norman Shaw’s New Scotland Yard. as 
decoratively “inferior to the establishment of 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell on the other side 
of the water.” To him enter the prophets, 


OUR 


who rebuke him with their unanimous verdict * 


that “of the public buildings erected by 
Government in London during the present 
generation, New Scotland Yard is the one 
of which London may be most justly 
proud.” Disputes upon taste, although 


nearly always fruitless, are generally beautiful 
opportunities for saying nasty things about 


‘the artistic perceptions of those who differ 


from you; and in this happy land every man 
is his own Committee of Taste in such matters 
as this. But it is somewhat of a shock to the 
common man, who knows what he hikes, but 
cannot always give a better reason for his 
preferences than was forthcoming in the 
classic case of Dr, Fell, to find all the prophets 
prophesying falsely. We have no_ wish, 
says the St. James’s Gazette, to dogmatise 
upon the matter ; but we are pretty certain that 


most people agree with Sir William Harcourt 


rather than with the artists. ‘There are 


Many Worst Buitpines 


in this capital than New Scotland Yard; but 
assuredly it does not arouse the artistic 
enthusiasm of most of us. It is, no doubt, 
quite different from everything else in the 
neighbourhood, which is hardly a recommenda- 
tion; but to the untutored mind it presents 
itself as heavy, dismal, dark, and altogether 
inelegant. It may be the pink of convenience 


x 2 


within, but of its outward aspect the best we 
can say is that itis just the sort of building 
from which to look out at the statue of 


BOADICEA AND HER PRANCING War Horszs. 


And had the Romans been faced, upon their 
landing, with such an apparition as that, we 
are quite sure, continues our contemporary, 
they would have been very glad indeed to 
return at once to those three parts of Gaul 
from which they set out. But this matter of 
New Scotland Yard, its beauties and its graces, 
is only a very small part of the much larger 
question of the adornment of London. It is 
difficult to induce the foreigner, whether he 
come from Paris or from Rome, from Brussels 
or Vienna, to admit that London is a beautiful 
city. We are satisfied that, in certain aspects 
and in some conditions of light and atmos- 
phere, it is an exceedingly beautiful place. Its 
erepuscular effects are superb. When an 


orange tawny sunset gleams dully through the 
film. of smoke, touched with haze, which lies 
above the roofs, we get a variety of colour 
effects which it would tax the palettes of the 
thirty prophets to realise, 


As a matter of 


precisely this organised artistic control which 
is London’s crying need. It is of course 
a counsel of perfection to say that we want 
a Hausmann with plenary powers in his 
pocket and millions at his back. The County 
Council is too busily engaged in hounding 
down the landlords, and endeavouring to 
obtain control of the water supply, to have 
any leisure for making 


“Lonpon BErautiruL, LONDON CLEAN.” 


The Office of Works, with the very capable 
assistance of Sir John Taylor, does what it 
can: but it is hampered and controlled in all 
manner of ways. Unfortunately (sometimes) 
we are not a people who take a bold grasp of 
things. It is not our way to make clean 
sweeps. Sir Christopher Wren was not allowed 
to rebuild London after the fire, as he implored 
to be permitted to do. Had he been given a 
free hand on that unique occasion, we should 
now have a city of broad streets and fine 
architectural masses. “ Instead of which” we 
have to put up with squalid thoroughfares 
lined by garish shops and pretentious public 


fact, they have been very rarely realised. But 
the foreigner recks little of these things. He 


lwoks for fine masses of Architecture, for stately 
streets as broad as the Thames, shady with 
trees and restful with seats, and he has to 
return home tofind them. London is a city of 
mean streets, paved not with the gold of 
legend, but with the mud of fact, When, by 
a happy chance, we do obtain a really fine and 
adequate building, such, for instance, as the 
new Institute of Chartered Accountants, the 
narrowness of the streets prevents its being 
seen. We have few palatial buildings, and 
practically no grandiose ones, if we except St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and Somerset House. Our 
municipal pastors and masters committed 


An ARTISTIC CRIME 


when they failed to. provide that the Thames 
Embankment should be lined with palaces fit 
to range with Sir William Chambers’s great 
masses. Were there any sort of control over 
these matters, it would not have been possible 
to build the Hotel Cecil, which completely 
disfigures that end of the riverside, and 


Ol @llaees 
Newton. Gre 


buildings which, for all the Art that is in them, 
might be designed by a little boy playing with 
a box of German bricks. Yet we need not be 
so pessimistic as to fancy that nothing can be 
done. It is unquestionable that, during the 
last twenty years, much has been accomplished 
in the widening of streets and in the general 
improvement of our everyday Architecture. 
There is no great reason to be ashamed of 
Northumberland Avenue, for instance, with 
its terra-cotta Constitutional Club and 


Irs THREE GREAT HOTELS. 


The club is really decorative, and the hostelries, 
if not “artistic,” are at least sightly. But 
generations will be needed to undo the mistakes 
and carelessnesses of the past. Should the 
Surrey-side Embankment advocated by Mr. 
Douglas Young ever be constructed, a splendid 
opportunity will be available to line the 
southern shore of the Thames with stately 
piles of brick and stone which, without being 
sombre, would yet be dignified and splendid. 
There is no reason in the world why we should 
not undo many of our mistakes. 
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GLASS PENS FOR DESIGNING. 
By Tuomas Bonas, F.C.S., F.C. 


R. THOMAS BOLAS, F-.C.S., F.1.C., whose 
recent work on “Glass Blowing and 
Working” was reviewed in our issue of the 
30th ult., gave a very interesting demonstra- 
tion on the making of glass pens, with special 
references to their use for design, before the 
Society of Designers yesterday week. Mr. 
George C. Haité was in the chair. Mr. Bolas 
gave many important hints on glass blowing 


in general, and went on to state that for the | 


most part glass modelling is done by natural 
forces.. Glass may be said to shape itself; 
hence the beautiful forms it assumes. It is 
most general to blow from glass tubes rather 


manipulations 
elass rod, a 
softened rod, 


In delicate and complex 
it is usual to blow from 
tube being placed on a 


and the rod then blown out into bulbs by | 
In the case of pens, the | 
nib is blown from the tube, the handle being | 


means of this tube. 


of rod. It is best to have the handle of a pen 
of coloured glass, so that one can see where it 


is easily, and the nib of colourless glass, to | 
In the bulbous | 


allow of the ink being seen. 
nib of the pen a hole is provided by which 


the air can enter, primarily to allow the ink to | 


flow, and should be made of a funnel shape, so 


that when taking ink from a brush it is easy | 


to insert the ink. A hole of a small size is 
made by blowing hard internally at the spot 
where the glass is softened, while in the flame ; 


but if a funnel-like hole is required, it is | 


obtained by blowing continuously, while out 


of the flame, thus producing a thin elongated | 


bulb, which is broken off, leaving a large hole, 


the edges of the hole then being rounded off | 


in the flame. The point of the nib is made by 
drawing the bulb, first made at the end of the 
pen, out until it parts, the end cut off,and the 
sharp edges rounded off in the flame. 


suit the artist, and where required to draw on 
horizontal surfaces the point is turned slightly 
downward, and for drawing on vertical sur- 
faces turned upwards, which latter pens, Mr. 
Haité stated, would be very useful, as he did not 
know of any other pens which would write 
in this position. 
could be given to make pens of exactly the 
same size and shape, and also the amount of 


Of course, no guarantee | 


ink they would hold would be determined by 
the capillarity of the nib. Mr, Bolas then 
went on to state that for making the fluted 
glass stylus he had found an improved method. 
The common stylus was drawn out to a 
point from a fluted rod, but he had grouped 
together a bundle of six rods round a central 
one, and had drawn the seven out together, 
thus obtaining a composite rod of the same 
section as the seven, having re-entering angles. 
The composite rod was then drawn out to a 
point until only the central rod remained on 
the point, and whereas in the case of the 
common stylus the point is ragged, he ground 
his even on ground glass or a hard stone, such 
as is used for hones, water only being used in 
the grinding. If these were introduced on 
the market the point would best be left rough, 
so that the artist could grind the point for him- 


than from rods, as it allows of more speed | self to whatever thickness of line he desired. 


and better application in the general forms. | 


In conclusion, Mr. Bolas said that glass- 
working at the blowpipe was of great value, 
for as glass was capable of most beautiful 
treatment, models could be made at home by 
the blowpipe, and then made on a. larger 
scale from the model at the glass-house, which 
models would possess the advantage of having 
been already made in glass, and thus being 
capable of reproduction, and, not as in the 
case of some designers, whose designs it was 
impossible to carry out. He showed as an in- 
stance of how glass could be made to shape 
itself by winding a thin rod of softened glass 
on a closed tube, and then blowing to a bulb, 
when the glass formed a perfect. spiral, the 
pitch of which was determined by gravitation 
and the angle at which the shaft was held. 


Tue old Prince of Wales’s Theatre, off 
Tottenham Court Road, is to be pulled down. 
It has been sold by auction. It has not been 
used as a playhouse for many years. 

Tue foundation-stones of the new Sunday 
schools in Higher Tranmere, Birkenhead, have 


| been laid. The schools, which are to accom- 
The || 
pen points can be bent to any angle so as to | 


modate about 600, will cost £3600. ‘The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. 'T. W. Cubbon. 

In connection with the proposed memorial 
to Sir Frank Lockwood it has been decided to 
(1) To obtain a portrait of the late Sir Frank 
Lockwood, to be placed in the National Portrait 
Gallery. (2) To place a brass to the memory 


| of Sir F. Lockwood in St. Margaret’s ‘Church, 


Westminster. (3) To erect a tablet or other 
memorial to Sir Frank Lockwood’s memory in 
York Minster. 


KEYSTONES. 


STRAND improvements continue to be the 
order of the day in that greatly frequented 
region. The eastern approach to the Hotel 
Cecil is fast) approaching completion. The 
demolition of the shops will reach eastwards 
as far as Carting Lane, one of the oldest 
thoroughfares leading down to the Thames in 
that part of London, and at present one of the 
approaches to the Savoy Theatre. How it will 
be dealt with finally has not yet been settled. 

THE removal of thick incrustations of dirt 
and varnish from the old woodwork above the 
outer central doors of the northern porch of 
Westminster Abbey, prior to polishing - it, 
shows that the wood is thickly penetrated with 
a great quantity of small shot, and bears 
bullet marks. The old doors beneath were 
removed about three years ago to admit of a 
freer method of egress, and they were riddled 
in a similar manner. The Abbey workmen 
engaged in cleaning the woodwork say it is 
four or five hundred years old. It is of very 
thick oak, and studded with. large iron bolt- 
headed nails, and it and the old doors have 
filled a space about 15ft. in height by 7ft. in 
width. 

Tue Strand Board of Works recently 
considered a report of the Improvements 
Committee dealing with the important sub- 


| ject of the widening of White Hart Street, 
| by the carrying out of which there would 


practically be a straight line 40ft. wide from 
Catherine Street to the recent improvements 
in Clare Market. Mr. Cox, in moving the 


adoption of the report, remarked that this ~~ | 


much - needed improvement could not be 
effected except at great cost, unless by 
arrangement with the Duke of Bedford, who 
would otherwise build on the area, leaving 


the present narrow street and insanitary con- 


ditions unaltered. As the result of negotia- 
tions with-the Duke of Bedford’s representa- 
tive, the Board had been able to arrange that 
the latter’s contribution should not exceed 
£3000. The vestry of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields had agreed to contribute £5000, and if 
the London County Council contributed three- 
fourths of the net cost, estimated at about 
£32,000, the work could be carried out. It 
was proposed that the London County Council 
should be communicated with, and that the 
improvements should be carried out in co-opera- 
tion with that body and St. Martin’s Vestry. 
The report was confirmed. 


Freee OR Astellas 
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D. Tube drawn out and cut off where 
desirable. 
E. Nib of Pen. 


A. Pen complete. 
B. Piece of tube joined to rod. 
@. Hole blown in side of tube. 


OB lhe abnre , wilh. Oxcapoliin g Rthse’ Fowr 
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STAGES IN THE MAKING OF A GLASS PEN. 


Jig: 9 Y.reduced to half the scale of the orignal 


FROM THOMAS BOLAS’S “@QLASS BLOWING AND WORKING. DRAWN BY J. SCARRATT RIGBY. 
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ErrincHam Houss, ARUNDEL STREET, 
April 13th, 1898. 


“JT know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slat? ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not-say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
T say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the ewpense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and\a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JOoHN 


- RUSKIN. 


now combine the two appointments. 


Mr. A. J. Nurr has been appointed by the 
‘Queen as clerk of the works at Windsor Castle, 
in the room of Mr. Robert Howe, deceased. 
Mr. Nutt has hitherto held a position under 
the Dean and Chapter at Windsor, and he will 
He has 
carried out considerable decorative work atthe 


Castile, and his services are highly valued by 


they had an interview with him. 


the Queen. 


AFTER a considerable amount of delibera- 
tion, assisted by the advice and experience of 
Mr. G. 'T. Hine, who was chosen as consulting 


‘architect, the Birmingham Lunacy Asylums 
Committee have selected the firm of architects 


they wish to recommend the Council to appoint 
as the designers of the new lunatic asylum for 
the city. At a meeting of the committee 
the report of Mr. Hine was received, and 
He re- 
commended that the plans marked “ For- 
ward” should be selected, and the committee 


‘unanimously decided to recommend to the 
“Council the authors of those plans (Messrs. 


Martin and Chamberlain) as the architects of 


‘the new asylum. 


_. OsservAnt. folks passing Ludgate Circus 


lately could hardly have failed to note the 


“disappearance of the familiar obelisk that, 


about the middle of the seventies of the last 
century, was erected in honour of John Wilkes, 


of North Briton fame, when he was Lord 


Mayor. By reason of certain excavations in 
progress it was found necessary to take down 
the monument, but it willbe re-erected when 
the work is finished. A print of 1795 shows 
this obelisk surrounded by railings and posts, 
with lamps fixed to the stonework. The obelisk 
facing Wilkes’s commemorates another civic 
dignitary, Robert Waithman, who was Lord 
‘Mayor in the twenties of the present century, 
and who was a doughty champion of Parlia- 
mentary reform. His shop was situated at the 
south-west corner of Ludgate Circus, but was 
taken down when the circus was constructed 
in 1870. These monuments stand on the 
covered-over Fleet River, and the space be- 
tween them was anciently the Fleet Bridge. 


Writing to the St. James’s Gazette, Mr. 
B. H. Holland says :—“ From the Marble Arch 
to the Bank stretches the long, unlovely street 
called Holborn at its eastern end, and at its 
western, Oxford Street. Through its whole 
hoisy and crowded length it is unbroken by 
the sight of a green tree, nor is there a seat 
on which the weary wayfarer can repose. 
About half-way, a little to the north of it, the 
front of the British Museum, which is, in spite 
of defects, one of the most impressive pieces 
of massive Architecture in London, lies com- 
pletely hidden behind a block of houses lying 
between it and Oxford Street. If to beautify 


_ London is within the programme of the present 


AND 
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County Council, I would suggest for their 
consideration an improvement which would 
be a benefit for all classes. Let them obtain 
powers to buy up the whole block of buildings 
between Oxford Street. and the Museum, and 
then transform the site into a well-planted 
piazza-garden with many a seat and a muni- 
cipal café in the centre. This would be an 
oasis of refreshment and shade on summer 
days. Some future Council might drive thence 
a true boulevard= due southwards to the 
Thames. London fails in two great respects 
—first; that there is no effect of ensemble, that 
the streets and great buildings do not co- 
operate. Second, that no main street in 
London is broad enough to allow people to sit 
on chairs in it and drink beer and coffee, and 
smoke, and observe the passing throng. This 
is partly the reason why most Londoners hate 
London, and are always pining in the warmer 
weather to escape to the country. And a 
Parisian forced to dwell in London in the 
summer must indeed be an unhappy being.” 


Tue Council of the Imperial Institute has 
authorised the holding of an exhibition of 
acetylene gas apparatus in the grounds of the 
Institute at an early date, and, in order to 
ensure that no apparatus should be admitted 
to the exhibition unless it was shown to fulfil 
the requisite conditions of safety, the Council 
of the Society of Arts has appointed a com- 
mittee to decide upon those conditions, and to 
lay down rules for the admission of apparatus. 


Tue restoration of Bradford Parish Church 
is being proceeded with rapidly. Antiquaries 
will be interested to hear that it has been 
resolved to open the recently discovered 
“squint” (an aperture made in the chancel 
to enable persons to see the altar from the 
side chapel or whilst in the aisle) into the 
church on the north side of the chancel, and 
that the priest’s chamber will be rebuilt as 
muniment rooms, so that this quaint feature 
will be preserved in its original form. The 
outlay was originally estimated at £6000, but 
it will now exceed that sum. 


Tsun London County Council, at its meeting 
last week, received a report from the Fire 
Brigade Committee recommending that the 
work in connection with the enlargement and 
alteration of the Hampstead firestation 
should be carried out by the Works Depart- 
ment at an estimated cost of £4900. Tenders 
were invited for the work, and several were 
sent in, the lowest amounting to £4854, but 
in this case the tenderer intimated that he 
could not accept the Council’s payment 
clause. The architect’s revised estimate for 
the work was £4637. The next tender 
amounted to’ £4986. ‘The committee recom- 
mended the acceptance of none of the tenders, 
and that the work should be carried out by 
the Department. Thesame Committee recom- 
mended that the work in connection with the 
erection of a building for the Battersea river 
station should also be intrusted to the Depart- 
ment at an estimated cost of £7533. For 
this work also tenders were invited—Both 
reports were adopted. 


Ava largely attended meeting of the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce, Mr. John J. 


“Webster, M.1.C.E., of London, explained at 


length a scheme which he and Mr. J. T. 
Wood, M.I.C.E., had prepared for carrying a 
roadway bridge 62ft. wide over the Mersey 
from Liverpool to Birkenhead. The proposal 
is to start in St. George’s Crescent, Liverpool, 
passing over the site of the buildings between 
and at the rear of the James Street and Red 
Cross Street properties, turning to the left along 
Strand Street, then crossing the Lock Pit 
between Wapping Basin and Salthouse Dock 
at an angle, and on to the riverside south of 
the Manchester Dock, where the east abut- 
ment of the proposed bridge would be erected. 
From this position the bridge would cross the 
river, and be carried to the corner of Hamilton 
Square, Birkenhead. The estimated cost of 
land and bridge was £2,750,000. 


Viscount Pret .recently opened a free 
picture exhibition at the Public Hall Canning 


Town. He expressed his surprise at the quality 
of the pictures got together, and remarked 
that he agreed with Zola’s definition of a 
picture, as Nature seen through the medium 
of an artist’s temperament. If a man were 
worth anything he would throw his own 
character into the picture he painted, and the 
artist who gave to us what was natural and 
beautiful would command the largest suffrages. 
There was in all of us a latent quality, not 
only of criticism, but of appreciation, and, 
though a picture giving a striking scene of 
history or of violence, but without artistic 
value, might appeal to the masses in a greater 
degree than some unobtrusive piece of scenery 
of great merit, the better picture would secure 
its own approval in the long run. Except, 
perhaps, the few born artists, we all require 
to see pictures through the artist’s eyes, and 
the more we were educated the more would 
we admire the great pictures which in the 
different galleries of Europe were the wonders 
of the world. Hogarth had shown us there 
were plently of objects and scenes in the 
common walks of life worthy of transference 
to canvas. There was a harmony in Nature— 
Lorenzo spoke to Jessica of the harmony that 
is in immortal souls—a harmony which, 
perhaps, we might not appreciate so long as 
we remained in this mortal sphere, but a 
harmony of which we might be able to catch 
something under the teaching of the great 
artists. 


Tue Cairo correspondent of the Times says : 
French engineers have been decidedly unlucky 
over bridge building in Egypt. The Erubabeh 
railway bridge crossing the Nile near Cairo, 
completed in 1892, was last year discovered to 
be in such bad condition as to be positively 
dangerous for the passage of trains, and is 
now being repaired at a cost to Government of 
£40,000. The price paid to the French builders 
was £84,000. ‘The new bridge at Nag Hamadi, 
in Upper Egypt, lately opened for traffic, 
caused during its construction a great loss of 
life amongst the workmen by the upsetting of 
a caisson, and is now again in trouble. This 
is owing to the turning gear of the swing span 
(used for: passing boats through) resting upon 
wheels instead of live rollers, as is usual, and 
consequently much greater friction is pro- 
duced. The gear not having been made of 
corresponding strength, the teeth chipped off 
when the span was used, finally disabling it, 
so that the span has to be hauled round with 
ropes. The girders have the faults which good 
engineering authorities say may be expected 
from Continental competitive designs, viz., the 
sections are cut down to what is required by 
theory irrespective of the limit of a minimum 
thickness, which experience has shown to be 
essential for durability. It appears to be the 
custom in France to build bridges for Egypt 
of basic Bessemer with punched holes, in which 
case the thinner the plates are the better, so 
that to a certain extent the one evil compen- 
sates the other. 


A Frew days ago, while digging the founda- 
tions for the Church House, in connection with 
All Saints, Dorchester, the workmen came 
upon part of a tesselated pavement and other 
indications of a Roman villa. A porringer in a 
cood state of preservation was unearthed a few 
feet below the surface, together with a vase, 
apparently of great age. 


ARE we really to have an expenditure of 
some five or six thousand pounds of public 
money upon founding in bronze the statue of 
Boadicea? The public, says the St. James’s 
Gazette, has clearly never believed that the 
matter would be seriously taken up by the 
County Council, or else it would have pro- 
nounced emphatically upon the acceptance of 
what is nothing more than a secondrate piece 
of sculpture. If the Council is so anxious to 
spend money on the decoration of London with 
statuary, it would be doing better, almost, to 
accept “Mr. Adrian Jones’s group which he 
designed for the summit of the arch on Con- 
stitution Hill. It, again, has no pretensions 
to being an exceptional work of Art, but it 
would meet a want and complete a design 
which at present is decidedly deficient. 
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Tue Thoresby Socicty recently met in 
Leeds to hear Mr. S. J. Chadwick, F.S.A., 
describe some “Old Glass in’ Dewsbury 
Church.” Originally the glass was in 
several windows, but it is now in the north 
transept window, haviag been rearranged in 
1887 by Mr. Knowles, of York. It comprises 
some very fine examples of fourteenth century 
glass, including what are called quarries, 
which consist of various specimens of birds, 
animals, and foliage, all beautifully drawn and 
executed. ‘The window bears several coats of 
arms, ‘here appear the arms of the Earls of 
Warren (once the owners of the Manor of 
Wakefield) and their ancestors, the St. 
Martins, as well as the shields of Scargil, 
Lathom, and Despencer. Some beautiful 
borders are supposed to be commemorative of 
Eleanor, wife of Edward I. The window is 
further enriched by symbols of the Evangelists 
and three roundels of the. seasons—winter, 
summer, 4nd autumn—which are considered 
most remarkable, and almost unique. 


THERE has been a transformation at the 
Oval from the old irregular pavilion to a new 
palatial structure. The cost of the change is 
likely to be considerably above £30,000. The 
new red-brick building, with Bath stone 
facings, has a frontage of 300ft. It much sur- 
passes in its imposing nature its model+—the 
Lancashire pavilion at Old Trafford, Man- 
chester—and also the handsome red-brick and 
terra-cotts work at Lord’s. Both inside and 
out the buildings are in a very forward state ; 
but the contractors — Messrs. Foster and 
Dicksee, of Rugby—are greatly indebted to 
the openness of the winter for the advanced 
state of the works. For the new tavern some 
28ft. of the space in front of the old building 
has been absorbed in order to provide a. better 
way between the pavilion and the hotel. This 
alteration still leaves a good approach to the 
Oval gates by the curve which has been made. 
The best places for following the game have 
been given to the gentlemen engaged in the 
cricket ; their dressing and sitting rooms com- 
mand an exact end-on view of the cricket 
pitch, while the professionals have almost an 
equally good position. On the ground-floor of 
the pavilion the secretary has a room com- 
manding the whole of the ground, and imme- 
diately above him is the committee’s place. 
For the public a spacious luncheon-hall has 
been constructed at the back of the hotel. 


Unper the auspices of the Carpenters’ 
Company, at the Carpenters’ Hall, Dr. G. B. 
Longstaff recently lectured on “The Municipal 
Control of Buildings.” In the course of his 
remarks, the lecturer referred to the difficulty 
of the municipality controlling buildings. In 
the case of a city such as London, difficulties 
were inherited from bygone ages, because the 
buildings were already in existence with all 
their faults and imperfections, and, therefore, 
almost beyond control. In the case of a new 
town springing up it would be a very easy 
matter to draw up a code of regulations which 
should be fair and equitable for all the needs 
likely to be met with; but in the case of a 
great established city like London the details 
presented such an infinite complexity of 
varieties in the size, style, characteristics, and 
purpose of the buildings and the streets in 
which they were situated that one hardly knew 
what to do. Why, then, attempt to control 
buildings? it might be asked.- Why not let 
every man buildas seemed good in his own eyes? 
It must, however, be remembered that as soon 
as people came to live-in towns they ceased to 
be independent in their actions. ‘True and 
perfect liberty of the individual could not 
exist in any town. What one did must affect 
many others. No man could be allowed a 
liberty which injuriously affected others, and 
hence the need for building legislation. Im- 
proved sanitary conditions were necessary to 
counteract the decline in the healthiness of 
the various occupations, and the crowding into 
small spaces of large masses of population. 
In conclusion, he touched upon the need of 
making beautiful the buildings in large towns, 
because, as the years went by, the increasing 
8 ze of those towns made the natural beauties 


of the country less accessible. He strongly 
condemned certain abuses of advertising which 
disfigured the fronts:of houses, and he men- 
tioned as a curious fact in this connection that 
in Regent Street there were no such eyesores. 
The street belonged to the Department of 
Woods and Forests, and, while advertising of 
the obnoxious character referred to was for- 
bidden, as a compensation the exteriors of the 
premises were painted by the Government 
every two years, instead of every three. He 
pleaded, too, for the preservation of interesting 
old buildings, expressing especial pleasure at 
the fact that St. Mary-le-Strand, although 
threatened more than once, still remained. 


Many lovers of Old London will regret to 
hear that there is a prospect of our losing the 
interesting old gateway which, at the south- 
end corner of Smithfield, leads to the Church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great. The whole of 
the ground between this point and Aldersgate 
Street was originally granted to Rahere, 
minstrel to Henry I., who founded the Priory 
of St. Bartholomew: in 1102. On this site 
grew up a large monastic establishment, 
enriched by the profits of St. Bartholomew’s 
Fair, held on Smithfield. The Priory had 
gardens and orchards, and a magnificent 
church, of which the present Parish Church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great was only the choir. 
With the Reformation, the Priory fell into the 
hands of a greedy courtier, Lord Rich, after- 
wards Lord Holland. He pulled down much 
of the Priory and let its grounds out on 
building leases, while he built a great house 
for himself in Cloth Fair. That house still 
exists and bears his arms. On the site of the 
Priory grew up the winding network of 
thoroughfares now called Bartholomew Close. 
Here lived Hubert Soeur, the sculptor of the 
statue of Charles I., now at Charing Cross. 


| The present gateway is of the Early English 


period architecturally, with a finely-pointed 
arch, consisting of four ribs, each with 
numerous mouldings, receding one within the 
other, and decorated with roses and the “ dog- 
tooth ” work familiar to antiquarians. It was 
undoubtedly the entrance to the south aisle of 
the old Priory Church. The aisle has vanished 
altogether, the gateway has had a brick house 
built. over it, andis now the principal entrance 
to Bartholomew Close. _ Since the great fire 
on the other side of Aldersgate’ Street, east- 
ward of this spot, it is proposed to drive a new 
street right through Bartholomew Close, and 
in that case the gate will probably be pulled 
down. 


AT a special general meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
on Monday 4th inst., Mr. Alex. Graham, ¥'.S.A., 
who was in the chair, proposed, in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Council, that 
Professor Aitchison, R.A., be requested to 
allow himself to be nominated as president for 
the year 1898-9, and that consequently bye- 
law 26, which limits the duration of the 
presidential term of office to two years, be 
suspended. Mr. John Slater seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
A meeting to confirm the necessary suspension 
of the bye-law will be held on the 18th inst. 


Tuer exhibition arranged at Messrs. Tooths’ 
Galleries, Haymarket, is of the usual. order in 
so far as miscellany of schools and of subject 
in the pictures go, but if seems of rather 
higher level than the shows of the last year or 
two. Some of this favourable impression is 
due to the small room being given chiefly to 
watercolour drawings by the earlier English 
masters, together with examples of one who 
can stoutly hold his own with them—Thomas 
Collier—and a couple of tiny drawings _ by 
Chevilliard, extraordinary for character and 
for microscopic execution. The drawings by 
deceased British painters are not of the quality 
we are accustomed to find at Agnew’s, but that 
is not to say that nothing but the best is a 
desirable possession. 


Tum annual spring exhibition at Mr. 
McLean’s Gallery, Haymarket, is about equally 
formed by British and by foreign paintings. 
The Russian painter Harlamoff fills one post of 


honour with a picture of a young girl in very 
incongruous attire and carrying long-stemmed 
chrysanthemums, “A Strolling Player.” Her 
face is rather pathetic, and, as usual with 
Harlamoff, is somewhat morbid in the fleshy 
tints. Opposite it is the large ‘Whispers of 
Love” by M. Bouguereau, that has been in 
public before. Its academic chastity and 
faultless draughtsmanship are agreeable. On 
the centre of the long wall a meretricious and 
feeble example of Munkacsy is seen in “In the 
Conservatory.” ‘These are the largest but not 
the chief pictures. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Times :— 
“The history of the Fragonard pictures at 
Grasse, which have recently been purchased. — 
by an English Art dealer, isa very curious one. —_ 
They were painted in Paris by Fragonard, a 
native of Grasse, for Mme. du Barry’s house 
at Louveciennes, but had not been finished 
when she was arrested and condemned to the 
guillotine. Fragonard, in alarm lest he should 
share her fate, went off to Grasse with his 
paintings, and lived there in obscurity for 
many years. The pictures, which represent 
the seasons, then passed into the possession of 
his son, a pupil of David, who thought them 
execrable, and at his death in 1850 the hou:-e 
and its contents became the property of two 
brothers, distant relatives, who had no higher ~ 
opinion of these pictures. They were taken -— | 
by one of the two at a valuation of £20,and- 
would have perhaps remained for ever unknown 
had it not been for M. Sardou, who, as. the 
story is related with much detail by M. Jules 
Claretie, made the owner acquainted with their 
artistic and commercial value, but could not 
persuade him to part with them to the State 
even for a high price. He had allowed M. 
Sardou to understand, however, that he might 
give them to the Louvre it the Legion of 
Honour was conferred upon him, and M. Sardou 
had secured the assent of Gambetta, then 
Prime Minister, to this when the latter’s short-  _ 
lived Ministry fell, and the project was never 
carried out. The owner of these. beautiful 
compositions, which all the leading critics of. 
the day now regard as Fragonard’s master- 
pieces, had since then declined to listen to any —~ 
proposals for their sale, and was even very — | 
reluctant to let them be seen; but-he has at ~ 
last been tempted by the offer of £60,000, and, 
as M. Jules Claretie says, ‘they are now ~ 
crossing the Channel to represent French Art — 
of the eighteenth century among the Reynolds 
and the Gainsboroughs.’” : 


CarpINAL VauaHan has recently issued a 
circular to the clergy of his arch-diocese 
giving an account of the work done to 
date in respect of the new metropolitan 
cathedral at Westminster, and particulars of 
the work yet to be done. ‘The circular states 
that the cathedral will consist of a noble 
porch, a narthex or vestibule extending across 
the whole width of the cathedral,a campanile, — 
a nave, and two aisles, with eight side-chapels, © 
and transepts; a sanctuary 43ft. above the 
nave, with the Blessed Sacrament Chapel and 
the Lady Chapel at the sides; beyond the 
sanctuary a raised choir, 13ft. above the nave, 
for the chanting of the divine office, with a 
crypt beneath it ; a spacious gallery over the 
aisles, and at the west end ; behind the Blessed 
Sacrament Chapel, two vast sacristics, and_ 
other rooms connected with them. Internally, 
the appearance of the cathedral, it is stated, 
will be exceedingly impressive—with the full — 
view of its 342ft. of length; its vast nave 
much wider and higher than .any nave in 
England; the twelve lower arches, on each 
side of the nave, supporting the stately 
gallery ; above each two. of these arches, a- 
lofty arch of 73ft. in height; above each two ~ 
of the latter, a still loftier arch of 90ft.; and, © 
rising above the highest arches, the three . 
domes of the nave. Besides the nave, there 
will be the aisles and the side-chapels; the 
transepts, with the two spacious chapels open- 
ing into them at each side of the sanctuary ;-— 
and the whole interior will be so proportion a 
in the subordination of its various parts, that, 
vast as the cathedral will in reality be, its” 
dimensions will appear even greater than they 
are. ae 
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- SUPPLEMENT. 


MASONRY. 


By James WIixpina. 


H.—MOULDS FOR THE COPING, &c, 
OF A SKEW GABLE. 


HIS is a ditticulty of common occurrence, 
as it often happens that a building has 
to be erected at the angle of two streets 

at are not square with each other. 


In dealing with this problem the simplest | 


methods have been followed, in order to ensure 
a result easily understood by all. 
| The small sketch plan A illustrates the posi- 


on of the building proposed to be dealt with, — 
tter than any amount of description could do, | 


__ The vertical height of the roof is given, 


The obtuse angle K Z made by the two streets | 
s 120 degrees. The acute angle LT is parallel | 


to it, or 60 degrees. See Fig, 2. 
_ Now examine Figure 1. 
__ It will be seen that the plan of the top bed 


_ of the coping is put in position, and the eleva- | 


tion at front and back revolved into view. To 
perform this operation for the back elevation, 
et up at M the vertical height of roof—the 
otted lines at K and L on plan represent the 


yall lines; draw M K—ML. Now draw the | 


coping parallel to M K—M L,; from the extreme 
projections 1—2 and 3—4. draw vertical lines ; 

: _ this gives the elevation at the back. _ Repeat 
| this operation, and the front elevation is turned 
| down into view. From examination of Fig. 1 
tm be seen that the joint lines are square 
0 the face line; this is to avoid the very 
objectionable form of the feather edge. At the 
acute side the coping rests in such a way that it 


j 
| 


int line being squared. from the face, it looks 
as if it would slip out. This is prevented by 
| notching the joint. If the projecting lines are 
| carefully followed it will be seen that each 
‘Mould required for the preparation of each 
tone is clearly set forth. Take the right- 
and springer, or footable, B. ‘The mould 
arked B is the front face mould, Bl the 
ttom bed mould, and B2 is the back face 
uld. The joint mould to fit X Y of this 
me is the one described in Fig. 2 and 
sttered S H AP; this will be described later. 
eg of coping C, Cl, C2 has for its bed 
ld a parallel piece of zinc, and is worked 
a@ parallel thickness. The angles of the 

es are those of the mould S H A P. 
a HE ApExstonr.—D is the mould for front 
face, D2 that for the back face. The angle 
line D1 represents the line of intersection of 

16 two roof pitches. 

will be seen from reference to the figure 
_ that the extreme thickness required is shown 
_ by the back-face mould D2. It is always well 
to let the elevation that is in sight be as 
uniform as possible ; the level line is used here 
| to give the apex a good bed. The left-hand 
side of the apex stone is notched, so that the 
back is larger than the front to remedy the 
appearance or possibility of slipping referred to. 
The piece of coping E is worked parallel as 
to thickness, ‘Uhe mould for the joints is that 
shown in Fig. 2 and marked J GNI. The 
ould for left-hand springer F, F1, F2 is 


ppears strong, but on the obtuse side, with the | 
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obtained by a repetition of the work de- 
scribed for right-hand springer. Observe the 


| lines marked Director A—B—C (Fig. 1) ; these 


give the relative position of the stones on the 
back and front faces. 

Fie. 2. To rinp THE Jomnr. Mouips.—Take 
theonemarked SHAP. Draw K Z—L T—to 
make the angles of 120 and 60 degrees respec- 
tively with K L. 
venience only, the angle from the ground plan 
would be placed here for actual work. Bisect 
K lL in W, erect W M equal in length to the 
vertical height of roof above wall plate, connect 


Figured 


This angle is taken for con- | 


angle 5 and the dotted lines being exactly 
similar to the joint mould JNGI. In order 
to remove any doubt in the matter, the mould 
for the obtuse joint is developed on its own 
side—the student is desired to compare it with 
the angle 5. - 

Joint Moutp J NGI.—At any point in MK, 
say V, erect V U at right angles to M R, with 
U as centre describe the are V J, from U, at 
right angles to K L, draw UQ; produce Q to 
W, parallel to K Z, and draw W X parallel to 
UV; take distance W X and mark it from (), 
on the line drawn. perpendicularly to Q U, thus 


SAers4 Mer 


ated Bsitrar 
Y Cabh. 


Sher9 Chg A ge 
Ob4Aeron pod, Anges tl 


Cr Jorht Movltls 


aT iil, 


MLMK, at any point inM L, say R, erect RO 
at right angles to ML; from O draw OT to 
touch the level line, represented here by the 
wall plate ; with O as centre and O Ras radius, 
describe OS; connect ST, parallel to S$ Ty 
draw A P, mark off width of coping SH, then 
draw H P parallel to SA; this gives the joint 
mould for the acute side. By a little examina- 
tion it is easily seen that the mould for the 
obtuse side is also given by this working—the 


_ 


obtaining the point X I ; connect XI J, draw 
NG, ie., thickness of coping, parallel to JI; 
draw width of coping IG parallel to J N—the 
enclosed mould is the one required for the 
obtuse side. Any detail can be used in the 
containing lines SH A P, J N GI—the straight 
lines being used for the sake of simplicity only. 
The student is recommended to set himself 
various angles in order to test his grasp of the 
principles used in this example. 
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EVAPORATION. * 


By W. N. Tweuverrers, M.I.Mech.E. 


proportional to the surface exposed. Drying THE BIOLOGIC AL TRE ATMENT 


chambers for textile fabrics and clothing may ; 
be heated by stoves used in various ways, and OF SEWAGE. = 
also by high-pressure hot water and steam, Bes 


weight of the superincumbent atmosphere, 

which keeps other substances within their 

proper spheres. Nevertheless, vaporisa- 
tion takes place to some extent under all 
circumstances and at all temperatures, bearing 
a definite relation to the elastic forces of 
vapours evolved from various liquids. It is 
also affected materially by the pressure, 
velocity, and humidity of air passing over 
liquids, and by the surface exposed to its 
influence. These conditions must always form 
the subject of inquiry when dealing with 
appliances used for 


EVAPORATIVE PROCESSES. 


[ Nature, evaporation is restrained by the 


By the aid of calculation, the required volume 
and temperature of air may readily be deter- 
mined, as also the number of heat units ex- 
pended. Economy is frequently attained by 
the utilisation of waste heat from various 
sources. The most satisfactory test of any 
apparatus as to efficiency is to be found by an 
examination of respective temperatures and 
degrees of humidity of air at the point of exit. 
It is always desirable that the apparatus 
should be constructed of material possessing 
low conductive power, and that the internal 
fittings should be designed so as to expose the 
greatest possible surface and to prevent the 
escape of unsaturated heated air. Buildings 
used for the 


DRYING OF VARIOUS SUBSTANCES, 


whether building material, chemicals, or textile 
fabrics, should be used continuously, if pos- 
sible, and not constructed in a manner some- 
times adopted, in which the rooms are cooled 
down intermittently. Such a practice causes 
a considerable waste of power. When prac- 
ticable, air should be delivered, not only on 
the outer, but also on the inner surfaces of the 
objects, the system being always modified to 
suit individual requirements, and when a 
building or room for drying is divided into 
separate compartments the 


Suppiies OF HEATED AIR 


are preferably placed under automatic control. 
Further, dry warmed air should be delivered 
at various points between the first place of 
entry and the exit; so that the process may be 
equable throughout. When natural draught 
is employed, attention must be paid not only 
to the height of the ventilating shaft, but also 
to area required by dilatation of volume 
caused by heat and by the presence of vapour, 
and the respective areas of the inlets and 
outlets must be calculated accordingly. 
Mechanical draught by the aid of fans is 
generally to be recommended, and renders easy 
the regulation of the quantity and velocity of 
air admitted, without the risk of fluctuation 
by disturbing causes, which are always apt to 
affect even the best symptoms of natural ven- 
tilation. Most evaporative processes in which 
heated air is employed are preferably con- 
ducted on the positive system, and pressure 
fans or blowers are therefore most suitable. 
Open fans, although extremely useful for ex- 
hausting purposes, are less satisfactory when 
used for blowing, and the greater area of ducts 
necessary is often a drawback. The friction 
of air in pipes must always be reckoned, and 
when branch pipes are used, the areas must 
be apportioned with due account of this factor. 
Steam, when available, forms the 


Most EconomicaL AND SATISFACTORY Mrpium 


for heating air, providing the water condensed 
be fully utilised without losing heat by relaxa- 
tion of pressure. Stoves may also be used, 
but present a risk of fire, and, owing to high 
temperature, may vitiate air to an undesirable 
extent. Where steam heaters are employed, 
the size should always be minimised, especially 
in view of the fact that loss of heat by radia- 
tion and by contact of air is approximately 


* A réswmé of a paper, entitled ‘‘The Theory and 
Practice of Evaporation as Applied to some Industrial 
Purposes,’ read before the Ciyil and Mechanical 
Engineers Society, 


particular care being taken with all 
INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


and the inlets and outlets being contrived so 
that the air traverses the chamber ina circuit. 
The outlet should be near the floor-line to 
assist in attaining this result. By the em- 
ployment of mechanical dranght in conjunction 
with a suitable steam heater, hot air may be 
distributed to several such chambers, and very 
satisfactory results obtained. The proper 
protection of air pipes by non-conductive 
material affects the temperature obtained to a 
marked degree. Timber drying-sheds as used 
on a large scale are most suitably arranged to 
work on the progressive system, in which the 
timber is stacked on cars, each holding about 
4000ft. of timber; the cars are gradually 
pushed forward on rails in a direction opposed 
to that of the air. Thus the material comes 
under , 
THE INFLUENCE OF AIR, 


increasing in dryness as the process approaches 
completion. The largest timber sheds have a 
capacity of 500,000ft., and a daily drying 
capacity of 125,000ft. Timber sheds are built 
in separate compartments, and special arrange- 
ments are made for the convenient treatment 
of small pieces, and for wooden ware generally. 
The best results are obtained by varying the 
treatment to suit different kinds of timber. 
Green yellow pine usually requires a high 
temperature and rapid circulation. Oak and 
walnut are exposed to a large volume of air at 
lower temperature. Continuity is always 
recommended. The regulation of tempera- 
ture, volume and humidity of air, is easily 
effected when fans and steam heaters are used. 
Bricks may be dried by the aid of a similar 
apparatus, the chief. differences being the 
dimensions of the building and of the cars. 
The former usually contains ten cars, each 
holding 500 bricks. 


PoTtERY AND Cement WoRK 


of various kinds is treated in sheds resembling 
those previously described. Wall paper, glass 
paper, &e., is usually suspended in a drying 
chamber on rods, to-which motion is com- 
municated, and the heated air is blown along 
the floor in an extended form. Chemicals, 
salt, sugar, starch, paint and grain are .gene- 
rally dried on shelves or screens, and the air 
should travel at moderate velocity because of 
the relatively small service exposed. Fibrous 
material, such as silk, wool, hemp, &ec., should 
be spread on a frame having the top formed of 
wirework. Air is then blown through the 
material from the interior. The surfaces 
should be turned from time to time, and ample 
means must always be provided for the escape 
of saturated air. Tobacco, formerly dried by 
natural evaporation, is now treated by warmed 
air, on the progressive system, as described in 
connection with timber-drying arrangements. 
Drying cylinders, as used in cotton, woollen, 
and other mills, can only be briefly noticed, 
owing to want of space; and evaporative 
processes conducted in a partial vacuum, with 
or without the aid of heat, although equally 
deserving attention, must be reserved for some 
future occasion. 


Tue Local Government Board has written a 
long letter to the Manchester Corporation 
declining to sanction the proposal of the 
Rivers Committee to deal with the sewage 
effluent by the bacteriological method of treat- 
ment, as an alternative to the defeated culvert 
scheme by which it was intended to convey 
the effluent to the Mersey estuary. The 
Rivers Committee have decided to recommend 
the City Council to carry out the bacterio- 
logical system in spite of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and borrow the money without 
the sanction of that body, as they can under 
the Public Health Act. The estimated cost of 
the plan proposed is £127,000. The Local 
Government Board’s method of land filtration 
would, it is said, cost‘half a million, 


By J. Arp Murray, C.E. ~ Fg 
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T: West Riding County Council has 
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recently communicated with the Local 
Government Board, asking whether it — 
is prepared to pass sewage disposal BA 
schemes on the biological system, without kd 
further treatment on land, in view of the © 
recent experiments which have been made in 
this direction. Seeing that sewage disposal is 
becoming a question of general interest and of ~ 
great importance in this district and elsewhere, 
it may be of some use to explain shortly 
what is meant by the “biological system” of 
sewage treatment, and what the experiments 
are which have recently been made. There are ~ : 
Two Great DIFFICULTIES | 
: > 
in connection with sewage disposal; the first, — 
obtaining sufficient land for filtration and irri- 
gation purposes; the second, dealing with the ®. 
solid sewage or sludge which it is necessary | 
to collect and dry before disposing»of. It has ~ 
been found that if the solid matter in sewage ~ 
be allowed to flow direct on to land, it very 
soon chokes the land, and renders it totally ~ 
unfit for sewage disposal purposes. The most — 
popular system of sewage disposal has there-~ | 
fore been that by which ‘the greatest amount™ | 
of solid matter has been kept back in settling 
tanks, and the liquid only allowed to flow on 
to land divided into plots. To perfect this 
system, various chemicals are mixed with the — 
sewage to aid the precipitation of the sludge © 
in the tanks. The Local Government Board _ 
and other authorities have set forth that 
chemical precipitation followed by land inter- — 
mittent filtration is the one system which can 
be depended on for the best results in clari- 
fying and purifying the sewage. Itis generally 
accepted that the amount of land of an open — 
friable character required for the above pur-§ 
pose is one acre per 1000 population, or for 
20,000 gallons of sewage, and the depth of — 
such land for filtering purposes should be from ~ 
4ft. to 5ft.. The difficulty of acquiring such 
land at a spot suitable to receive the sewage — 
is often extremely great. The sludge when © 
collected is generally a nuisance, and a trouble ~ 
to know what to do with, unless expensive | 
machinery is laid down for drying and pres-_ 
sing it into portable cakes, even after which it~ 
is of little value as manure. The generally ~ 
adopted system of sewage disposal may there-— 


fore be said to be 0 


oH 
A Stupae Manuracturine System. © 
It is very probable, however, that all this is ¢ 
about to be changed. The Massachusetts 
Board of Health, followed by Mr. W. I. Dibdin, ~ 
late chemist to the London County Council = 
and others, has been making experiments ~ 
which bid fair to open out anew era in the 
history of the efforts towards sewage disposal, 
These experiments point to the fact that it is” 
possible to purify 1,000,000 gallons of sewage ~ 
per day by passing it through an acre of filter-” 
ing media (coke), with the almost entire re-" 
moval or destruction of the sludge in the 
filtering bed. This is the biological system of” 
sewage disposal. The biological system is 
founded on the line of Nature’s work. It is, 
known that organic matter is reduced in 
Nature to its elementary or mineral constitu- 
ents by the life presence of minute organisms” 
(bacteria). Remove these organisms from 
contact with organic matter, it will undergo” 
no change whatever. Putrefaction is the” 
result of their presence. The biological system 
simply Helps Nature by providing in 
formation and treatment of the filter bed an 
ideal media for the life and propagation of 
these organisms. These organisms are every> 
where—in the earth, air, and water. They 
cause the disappearance of the manure we pu 

in the garden from year to year; they destroy 
the leaves which fall in autumn, forming fresh” 
food on which to build new organic life, am 

no matter how much and how varied are the 
chemicals we add to the sewage of our towns 
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and villages, its ultimate patrefaction or re- 
duction (unless by fire) can only be obtained 
by the help of these organisms. 


WuHuat 1s GENERALLY UNDERSTOOD BY A 
FILTER 


is merely a strainer, the keeping back of 
particles in the filter too large to pass through 
the filtering media. Such with continuous use 
soon becomes choked as the solid matter col- 
_ lects, and the filter is useless. But, on the 
| other hand, if we can make the filter suitable 
to the life of the organic matter destroying 
organisms, the life of the filter becomes prac- 
tically without limit. The one esssential to 
the life of these organisms is the presence of 
oxygen; without, they will perish as sure as 
man does. In the biological filter, therefore, 
the presence of oxygen is the necessary feature. 
This has been partly understood for many 
years, as even in treating sewage on land it 
has been found necessary to divide the land 
into plots, so as to give each plot a rest in 
turn, and allow air to follow the sewage into 
the land. Im soil, however, as we have said, 
the particles are so close that it is impossible 
to allow the solid matter to flow on to it. 
Hence the idea of a filter sufficiently open to 
‘take the sewage, after the gruset matter has 
been strained from it, and which will at the 
same time form a home for these organisms. 
Coke breeze has been found to serve best as a 
filtering media. In order to ensure the pre- 
sence of oxygen, the filter is charged with 
sewage, and after a short rest of an hour or 
_ two allowed to drain off, when the oxygen of 
the atmosphere is drawn into the filter, and the 


LIFE OF THE ORGANISM 


maintained. Mr. Dibdin has been carrying 
out experiments in this direction both at the 
northern outfall at London and at Sutton, in 
Surrey. At London, from September, 1893, to 
November, 1896, 500 million gallons of sewage 
| have been treated on a one-acre coke breeze 

filter, with the result that 2232 tons of sludge 

of 90 per cent. moisture have been entirely 
destroyed, sand and other detritus were carried 

into the body of the coke, and had no appear- 
amce of choking the filter. At Sutton, in 
| Surrey, the Urban District Council has laid 
down, and has working satisfactorily, bacteria 
filters. The first filter laid down here was 
charged with burnt ballast, and received in 76 
days, 2,216,000 gallons, equal to an average of 
29,165 gallons per day, or 773,000 gallons per 
| acre per day, rest included. The results were 
| entirely satisfactory, the solid matters being 
reduced by 95 per cent., and by further treat- 
|| Ment in a coke breeze filter by 99°6 per cent., 
‘and a total reduction of organic matter by 
865 per cent. The amount of dry sludge 
| which disappeared during these 76 days was 
| equal to 77 tons. At the end of the above- 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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named period the task continued to work with 
undiminished success. Since the Sutton people 
have extended their filter-beds, deputations 
every week from other districts are viewing 
their successful working. That the biological 
system of sewage treatment is a step in the 
right direction cannot be doubted, and that its 
adoption will be a boon to many places where 
suitable land cannot be obtained is certain. 
On the other hand, where land is cheap and 
easily obtained, and of a suitable character for 
sewage treatment, and where market gardening 
may be furthered by sewage irrigation, it is a 
question whether the older system has not still 
the preference. In such cases a combination 
of the bacteria sludge destroying filter tanks 
and land irrigation on the intermittent system, 
appears to offer equally good and more. profit- 
able results. 


Tue Mersey Docks and Harbour Board Bill, 
which embraces a great scheme of dock exten- 
sion, involving an outlay of 3,562,000, has 
been passed as an unopposed measure by the 
Earl of Morley, Chairman of Committees of 
the House of Lords. The scheme contem- 
plates the construction, on the southern por- 
tion of the Dock Board’s estate at Liverpool, 
of four new branch docks and two new graving 
docks, with a new deep water entrance to the 
existing Brunswick Docks, and, on the northern 
portion, two new branch docks and one graving 
dock, with improved entrances. The new 
docks are to be of sufficient length, breadth, 
and depth to accommodate the largest class of 
vessels building. Ten years are given for the 
completion of the works, but it is the intention 
of the Board to carry them out at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Tue tender of Mr. Thomas Bell, of Market 
Weighton, York, has been accepted for the 
carrying out of the proposed works of water 
supply for the County Lunatic Asylum at 
Morpeth, per plans prepared by Messrs. D. 
Balfour and Son, civil engineers, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The scheme provides for the con- 
veying of water in 6in, and 5in. mains from a 
copious spring at Doe Hill, in the Witton 
Shields district, to the Asylum, a distance of 
seven miles. The mains will be of cast-iron, 
tested in the trenches after being jointed to 
ensure watertightness, and the necessary air, 
scour, and stop valves will be affixed. The 
spring can provide the present number of in- 
mates with over 100 gallons per head per day, 
being greatly in excess of the forty gallons 
required by-the Lunacy Commissioners. The 
spring, which is subject to very slight seasonal 
variation, will be enclosed by cast-iron cylin- 
ders, from which the water will flow to a 
covered storage reservoir. The water has 
been examined both chemically and bacterio- 
logically, and found to be of excellent 

quality. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 
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AN inquiry is being made by a committee, 
appointed by the Home Secretary, into the 
extent to which water gas and other gases 
containing a large proportion of carbon non- 
oxide are being manufactured and used for 
heating, lighting, and other purposes, and the 
dangers which may attend such manufacture 
and use, 


THE new sea wall at Scarborough has been 
constructed as far south as what is locally 
known as Coffee Pot Rock, a distance of about 
400 yards from the existing Royal Albert 
Drive, and there are already manufactured 
blocks for 250 additional yards. The date 
fixed for the completion of the contract is 
August, 1899. 


THE Committee of the House of Commons 
have given their decision in the case of the 
opposition of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany to the Metropolitan Railway Bill, and 
also in regard to the opposition of the local 
vestries and the London County Council. As 
to the granting of powers to work the line by 
electricity, the Committee found the preamble 
proved, subject to the introduction of a clause 
protecting the interests of the Great Western 
Company by arbitration. Pending the intro- 
duction of electricity, powers to open new 
blow-holes for ventilating are conferred for 
five years. 


Pipxs for the carriage of water have from 
time to time been made of all kinds of 
materials, from the hollowed tree trunks 
which are occasionally unearthed in our cities 
to the paper contrivances soaked in pitch 
which have been recommended as efficient in 
more modern times. A Frenchman has 
recently invented a novel form of pipe for 
drainage and other purposes. A trench is dug 
in the ground where the pipe is required to be 
laid, and is partly filled in with good cement. 
Upon this soft substratum is laid a rubber 
tube covered with canvas, and tightly inflated 
with air. The trench is now filled up with 
cement, so that the tube is completely covered 
with an inch cr more of the plastic material. 
As soon as the cement sets, the air is let out 
of the tube, and it is easily extracted from the 
pipe of which it for a time formed the core. 
The tube can then be again inflated to serve 
for a fresh section of the pipe, which can be as 
much as six inches in diameter if required. It 
is said that a cement pipe of this thickness has 
been successfully laid by the new method at a 
cost of about one shilling per yard. 


eee 
COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


} 


4 
‘DATE OF 


) 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
¥5 BUILDINGS— 
April 16 Windsor—Alterations to Laundry Guardians hs Nad te Surveyor’s Office, 17, Park-street, Windsor. 
| ag 16 © Cairo, Egypt—Supply of Cement... iB ek Public Works Department Inspector-Genl. of Irrigation, Public Works Ministry, Cairo. 
9 16 Broughton, Lancs.—Erection of Police Station ... Standing Joint Committee A, Littler, 68, Fishergate, Preston. 
” 16 Brighton—Erection of Hospital Quarters ... Committee of Management F. T. Cawthorn, 170, North-street, Brighton. 
3 16 Farndale, Wales—Erection of Club Premises Conservative Club .. A. O. Evans, Post Office-chambers, Pontypridd. 
Nay 16 Lancaster—Rebuilding Bank ... Eos ac Liverpool Bank Ltd. J. F. Curwen, 26, Highgate, Kendal. 
» 16 Limerick—Erection of Two Houses ... cm Ak OUT SoA RET ST UA tes MINS nied 29, George-street, Limerick. 
f 16 South Fernby, Yorks.—Erection of House and Stables.. H. Brearley ... wy ay ee H. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole. 
kiss 18 New Brompton—FErection of Bakery, FlourStore, &Shop New Brompton Economical Society EK, J. Hammond, 111, High-street, New Brompton, Kent. 
” 18 Walsall—Alterations to Cottages, &c. AY, ..  Sehool Board ,.. f x fee Bailey and McConnall, Bridge-street, Walsall. 
oO” 18 Dewsbury—Extension of Schools Wed ada eae ree ee, Tipe Ni eis Mee hosts J. L. Fox, Architect, Bond-street, Dewsbury. 
” 18 London, 8.E.—Electric Lighting Station ... a St. Mary’s Vestry, Newington Kincaid, Waller, & Manville, 29, Great George-street, S.W. 
” 18 Luton—Erection of Vestry and Organ Chamber... Rat RN PL om han bier e: Otatsedtnes Rev. T. Bulman, 8, Union-street, Luton. 
| Biya 18 Newport, Mon.—Erection of Board-room and Offices .... Guardians ; B. Lawrence and Son, Architects, Dock-street, Newport. 
| 19 Ipswich—Erection of Class-room ..., Ay ee School Board... Ae et T. W. Cotman, Northgate-street, Ipswich. 
the 19 London, N.W.—Extension of Generating Station St. Pancras Vestry ... cya Chief Clerk, Electricity Department, 57, Pratt-street, N.W. 
| 19 New Tredegar, Mon.—Erection of Twenty-two Houses,. Working Men’s Building Club G. Kenshole, Architect, Duffryn House, Ystrad Mynach. 
F||aper: 19 York—Erection of Laundry Buildings, &e. .. Workhouse Guardians ; a Penty and Penty, Architects, Lendal-chambers, York. 
| ng 19 Sunderland—Post and Inland Revenue Office ... Commissioners of H.M. Works... Offices, 12, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
| aioe 20 Halitax—Erection of Three Dwelling-houses, &e. eS ses sede M, Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. 
| oar 20 Shildon—Hrection of Six Houses & Thirty-seven Cottages North-Eastern Railway Co. W. Bell, the Company’s Architect, York. 
| Say 20 Ulverston—Alteration, &c., of Boiler-house f .. Guardians  ..: od BY J. W. Grundy and Son, Architects, Ulverston, 
| 21 Manchester—Retaining Wall .., st - Parks Committee } City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
| as 21 Wallasey, Cheshire—Engine and Boiler-house Urban District Council J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
” 22 Halifax—Erection of Shops, &c. be. 42, im foe tonbe Ste i OS Pale ob te Oe ahve M. Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. 
+ 22 Sheffield—Erection of Fire and Police Station ... .. Watch Committee ... J. Norton, Alliance-chambers, George-street, Sheffield, 
| ‘% 23 Rosslynlee, near Edinburgh—Additions to Asylum, &c., District Lunacy Board Dr. R. Anderson, 16, Rutland-square, Edinburgh. 
| 3s 27 - Norton Woodseats, near Sheffield—Erection of Lock-up Standing Joint Committee +. . JS. Story, Surveyor, Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 
» 28 Edgmond, Salop—Erection of Agricultural College Governors, Harper Adam Foundation,., H,Teather, Architect, Andrew’s-bldgs., Queen-st., Cardiff, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN continued. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


July 24 
Aug. 31 
No date. 


No date. 


April 18 
1 


April 


” 


No date. 


April 
3 


No date. 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 


BE SENT IN. 


- Guyaquil 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 


Belem, Para, Brazil—Cattle Pens, Abbatoir, &c.... 
—Construction of Custom House : 
Craigelachie, Scotland—Erection of Bank, &e. 
Chieveley, near Newbury—Church Repairs, &e.... 
Denton, Lancs.—Erection of Four Houses 
Glossop—Erection of Stone Buildings 
Hebbura-on-Tyde—Erection of Shops 
King’s Lynn—Rebuilding Busin2ss Premises 
Llanbadoc, Mon.—Alterations, &c., to Inn 


New Cleethorpes—Church Institute 
Nottingham—Erection of Semi-detached Villas... 
Thorpe Hesley, Yorks.—Hrection of 2 Houses and Shops 


ENGINEERING— 

Farnham—Sundry Works : 

Belfast —Engines and Dynamos (Two Contracts)... 
Ukley—Pipelaying ta nee 
Accrington—Hlectrical Plant... 

Berrow, Burnham, Somerset— ‘Water Mains 
Hull—Steel Boilers my 

Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts.— Water Supply Works . 
Glasgow—Ballachulish Railway Extension “9 
Salford—Overflows i et ria ; 
Urlingford, Ireland— -Pump ; 

Boston, Lines.—Provision of Slip 

Egre mont, Cheshire —Boring Work.. 

Tiford— Settling Tanks, &e. 

Edinburgh— Install ition of Electric Light 
Bury —Boiler a 

Sophia, Bulgaria—Supply of Drinking Water 
Maidenhead to Windsor—Dredging ... a 
Petworth, Sussex—Engine nae 
Salford—Bridge Works... ee 
Stranorlar, Donegal—Railway Extension ... 
Carnarvon—Construction of Bridge... 
Sheffield—Steel Bridge... 

Ball’s Bridge, Co. Dublin — Widening ‘Bridge 
Withington, Lanes. —Hydraulie Plant 
Tangier: -s— Water Supply 

York—Refuse Destructor 


IRON AND STEBEL— 
Bermondsey, S8.E.—Pails 
Glasgow—Vavrious Stores 
Beckenham —Cast-iron Sewer Ventilating C Columns, &e. 
Hornsey, N.—Wrought-iron Fencing, &c. . ry : 
Wigan—Supply of Cast-iron Mains, &c. 
Berrow, Burnham, Somerset —Pipes 
London, H.C.—Rails ¥ : 
Fnfield—Pipes 
Stapleford and Shardlow Pipes 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Wells—External Painting, Asylum ... 
Margate—Painting Hospital a 
Falkirk— Painting Lavatory 
Glasgow—Painting Bridge 
Bedford—Painting Lodges 


ROADS— 
Hambledon, Guildford—Supply of Materials 
Wantage--Supply of Stones ... 
Pocklington, Yorks.—Supply of Slag, &e.. 
Lutterworth— Supply of Granite 2 ay 
Guildford—Road Works 
Hornsey, N.—Widening, Kerbing, 
Blackburn—Street Works 
Gloucester -Supply of Stone .., 4 
Ham, Surrey—Supply of Materials ... 
Riccall, Selby—Supply of Wninstone 
Rochford, Essex—Supply of Materials 
Rothwell, Northants—Road Works ... 
London, E.C.—Asphalte Paving Works 
Acton—Paving and Making-up Roads, &e. .. 
Sutherland—Road Works 3 a9 
Ashford, Kent —Supply of Granite ... 
Lichfield, Staft.—Supply of Granite... 
Stratford- -upon-Avon—Supply of Road Metal 
Hoylak2, Cheshire, Supply of Materials, &e, 
Sutherland—Road Works 
Leyland, Lancs.—Carting Road Material . 
London, E.C.—Paving ... Sve Fa 


Paving, &e. 


SANITARY— 
Sunderland—Recoustruction of Drainage ... 
Blaby, Leicestershire—Scavenging ... 
Knottingley, Yorks.—Sewerage Works 
Methley, Yorks.—Construction of Sewers... 
Fulham, S8.W.—Pipe Sewer .., May 
Ilford—Sewerage Disposal Works 


TIMBER— 
Manorhamilton, Ireland—Sleepers ... 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


April 
May 
June 
July 


” 


” 


Cricklade and Wooton Bassett — Water Poppi = Scheme 
Belper—Sewage Disposal Schemes ... 

Tipton, Staffs.—Laying-out Park 
Trowbridge—Technieal School ag 
Singapore—Designs for Town Hall ... 

East Ham—Offices, Fire Station, and Public Baths 

San Francisco Bay—Designs for University Buildings... 


Formby—Schemes for Sewerage 
Warrington—Designs for Police Station, Court House, &e. 
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FOR WHOM, 


Ecuadorian Government .. 
Town and County Bank 


J. Stanley 


R. & W. Hawthorn, Peale, & Co., Ltd. 
Jermyn and Sons _... 
Phillips and Sons, Limited... 


Managers School District .< 

Harbour Commissionets .., 

District Council 

Corporation ... 

Berrow Water Co. Ltd. 

Waterworks Committee 

Urban District Council _... 

Callender and Oban Rail bpd Co... 

River Conservancy Board... 

Guardians i 

Harbour Commissioners ... 
Wallacey Urban District Council | 

Urban District Council a 

Lunacy Board . 

Sewage Committee Sey 

Municipality ... 

Thames Conservancy 

District Council 

Parks Committee 

Donegal Railway Co. 

Corporation 

Corporation ie 

Pembroke Township Commissioners ... 

District Council ag 

Hygienic Commission 

Corporation 


Vestry, St. Mary Magdalen, Ber magne say 
Corporation Tramways 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council... ee 
Gas and Electrie Lighting Committee .. 
Berrow Water Co. Limited 
East Indian Railway Co. 

District Council 

District Council 


Visiting Committee 

Tsle of Thanet Joint Hospit. Commttee. 
Parish Council of 5 
Corporation 


District Council 

District Council iy 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Town Council 

Urban District Council 
Highway Committee 
Highway Board 

District Council 

District Council a 
District Council it i 
District Council 

Streets Committee of Corporation 
District Council ° ae 
County Council 

District Council 

District Council 

Town Council... 

Urban District Council 
County Council rR 
Hundred Highway Board .. 
Vestry of St. Luke ... 


Borough Asylum 
District Council 
District Council 
Urban District Council 
Vestry ... 

Urban District Council 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Brazilian Legation, London. 

Commercial ‘Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 

Dunn and Findlay. 35, Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 

Rey. J. T. Stead, The "Manse, Bartholomew- st., Newbury. 

J. Stanley, 26, Market-street, Denton. 

Olive and Partington, Turn Lee Mills, Glossop. ~~ 

Company’s Office, Hebburn Shipyard, "Hebburn-on- -Tyne. _. 7 

H. J. Green, Architect, Tuesday Market-place, King’s Lynn, 4 

Swalwell and Creighton, Steam Packet-chambers, Doek- 
street, Newport. : 

Boreham and orton, Quantity Surveyors, Sunderland, 

F, H. Collyer, Architect. South-parade, Nottingham. 

H. Smith, Architect, eek Hesley.: 9 ~: 


. Ansell, Surveyor, 21, Buckingham- street, Strand. o 
Bae ak Giles, Engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 
. B. Woodhead & Son, "Engineer, 18, Exchange, Bradford, — 
N. Shoolbred, C.&., 47, Victoria- street, London, S.W. “ 
Us. TOSS, Engineer, Town Hall, Burnham, Bebe ic ( 
a Bancroft, Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 
G. and F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough. 
Sir J. W. Barry, 21, Delahay-street, Westminster. | 
Borough Engineer, "Town Hall, Salford. 
J. Prout, Fennor Cross, Urlingford. 3 ; 
W. iH. Wheeler, Market- place, Boston, Lines. ; a 
J. H. Crowther, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
J. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 27, Great George-st., se Ww, a 
Prof. Bailey, Heriot-Watt College, Chambers-st. , Edinburgh. 
J. Cartwright, Engineer. Corporation Offices, Bury. ; 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 8. Ww. 
Engineer at Offices, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 
A. F. Mant, Clerk, Petworth. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 
J. Barton, Engineer, Exchange-bui! dings, Dundalk. 
— Wawn, "Anglesey Inn, Carnar von. 
C.F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
The Secretary, Town Hall, Ball’s Bridge, Co. Dublin. 
A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, , Withington. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, mee fk S.W. 
A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, York. 


~ 


F. Ryall, Clerk, Town Hall, Spa-road, S.H. a 
J. Young, General Manager, 88, Renfield- street, Glasgow. 

J. A. Angell, Council Offices, Beckenham. ie 
E. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Southwood-la, Highgate; N. 
J.Tummins, Engineer, Borough Gasworks, Wigan. 

W. J. Press, Engineer, Town Hall, Burnham. 

A. P. Dunstan, Secretary, Nicholas- lane, London, E. Cc, 

R. Collins, Court House, Enfield, 

W. 4H. Radford, ae amend Angel Row, Nottingham. 


iJ 
Clerk of Works, Somerset & Bath Lunada Asylum, Wells. 3 
G. Foord- Kelcey, 2, Hawley-street, Margate, z = 
A. and C. Black, Architects, Falkirk, a 
Office of Public ‘Wor ks, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

Borough Surveyor’s Office, Bedford. 


G, Lintott, Surveyor, Cranleigh. 

The District Surveyor, East Isley. 

T. Robson, Clerk, Pocklington, ‘ ae 
J.C. Coates, Surveyor, Bitteswell, Lutterworth. | 
C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Gaildvond 

E. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate. | 
Ww. Stubbs, Engineer, Municipal Offices,. Blackburn, 

M. Weaver, Surveyor, Denmark Road, Gloucester. 

W. Warner, Surveyor, Ham Common, - 

E. Townend, Clerk, 1, Abbey-place, Selby. 

F. Gregson, Clerk, Southend-on-Sea. 

W. T. Pearson, Surveyor, Market House, Rothwell. 
Engineer to Corporation, Gulldhall, London. 

D, J, Ebbetts, 242, High-street, Acton, W. 

A. Argo, County Offices, Golspie, N.B. : 

Wn. 'lerrill, Surveyor, North- street, Ashford, 

R. J. Knapman, Surveyor, London- road, Lichfield, _ 

R. Dixon, Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Stratford-upon- Avon. 
T. Foster, Surveyor, District Council Offices, ipa ; 

A. Argo, County Offices, Golspie, N.B. is 

J. Whitfield, 10, High-street, Chorley. 

The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, City- rand E.C, 


J. Little, Viaduct-chambers, Carlisle: Se, er 
B, A. Shires, Alliance-chbrs, Municipal Offices, icone i 
J. Richardson, Engineer, Central Bank- chambers, Leeds. — 
J. Richardson, J.P., Methley Park, Leeds. . 

C. Botterill, Town Hall, Walbam Green, S.W. 

Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 27, Great George-st., S. bs 


Sago, Leitrim, & Northern Counties Ry.Co. R. E. Davis, Secretary, Manorhimilton, Treland. 


COMPETITIONS, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


7 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED 


£21, £10.10s. ... 

£52 ‘L0s., , £26 oes 

£25, £10. 

£10, £30, £20 . 

£200, £100 oe 

£105, £52 10s... “i 
£10 000 (divided in two © competitions) ae 


£100, £50, £25,. nis 
£100, £50, £352,005 .0 


Rural District’Council. 

Urban District Council. 

Urban District Council. 

The Corporation, 

Major F. L. Anderson, R,E., South Camp, Alder: shot. ‘ 

Urban District Council. 

Trustees. of the Phebe A, Hearst Fund ; _ represented 
England by the R.I.B.A. 

Formb 


Parochial Committee, 
Town 


ouneil, 
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FURNITURE: PAST AND 
PRESENT. * 


By W. Rouanp Peck, F.A.I,, F.8.1. 


N using the word “ Furniture,” I propose to 
confine myself almost entirely to what is 
generally known as household furniture, 

as time would not allow of my dealing with it 
in its full meaning—that is, everything that is 
moveable. Our knowledge of furniture in the 
far away past is very slight. From sacred 
| history we gather unmistakable proofs that 
many centuries before the Christian era, when 
| the precise instructions were given for the 
_ building of the Tabernacle, these instructions 
were intended for craftsmen who must have 
had considerable experience in the working of 
woods, marbles,.and metals. It must be par- 
ticularly gratifying to those of my brother 
Masons who take an interest in this subject, to 
know that our first Master, installed nearly 
three thousand years ago, did so much for 
decorative fitting and furniture by gatherine 
together for the building of the Temple 


Tue Mosr Famous ARtrricers 


of the then-known world, and the effect of this 
enormous grouping together of the best workers, 
all anxious for the perfect fulfilment of this 
magnificent conception—undisturbed by strikes 
or other labour troubles—all working together 
in harmony towards one goal, must have been 
enormously beneficial in improving style and 
workmanship, and some of the finest existing 
examples of Art probably owe their birth to 
the influence and genius of our first worshipful 
Master. From the antique bas-reliefs in our 
National Museum, proof is given that carved 
wood chairs and couches of great beauty of 
~ design and clever workmanship were in every- 
day use 600 years B.c. In a daily paper a few 
days ago I read that what is doubtless the 


OLDEST AND Most VENERABLE PIECE 


of furniture in existence was not long since 
deposited in the British Museum. It is the 
chair of Queen Hatasu, who reigned in the 
Nile Valley some sixteen hundred years before 
Christ, and twenty-nine years before Moses. 
' This now dilapidated object seems to be of 
‘lignum vite. The carving of the front legs is 
‘elaborately inlaid with gold, and that of the 
back with silver. Again, in the Old Testa- 
ment, constant reference is made to tables and 
beds. In the Book of Kings weread the beau- 
tiful story of the loving care of the Shunam- 
mite woman who saw that Elisha was a man 
_ of God, and said to her husband: “Tet us 
“make a little chamber on the wall, and let us 
’ set for him there a bed, and a table and a stool 
‘and a candlestick.” It was as a reward for 
_ this care that Elisha promised that her long 
longed-for child should be born, Interesting 
_ as it would be to trace the development of 
fe AssyRIAN, RomMAN, AND GREEK FURNITURE, 
| I must in this short paper speak principally on 
British furniture. The early Britons, who led 
@ wandering life, appear to have possessed 
little or nothing that we should term “furni- 
: ture.” These Nomads probably obtained their 
|” first idea of furniture from the chests in which 
they carried their valuables when away on 
hunting or fighting expeditions. These were 
Used as seats, and as they were constantly in 
View they received various ornamentations, 
“and as the people became less Nomadic these 
Were followed by stools and rough tables. 
There is direct evidence in the manuscripts in 
the British Museum that as early as the eighth 
| Century an Anglo-Saxon chieftain possessed a 
house built entirely on one floor, and containing 
| Chests, tables, stools, and bedsteads. The 
| latter, although little better than large boxes, 
| with bags of straw placed therein, were the 
Iuxuries of the great, and not. until some 
| Centuries later did the ordinary Briton sleep 
On anything more luxurious than the earth- 
trodden floor. So far as history shows, 
| Agricola, one of the earliest of the Roman 
Be rnore, encouraged the Britons to accustom 
hemselves to a slightly more pleasant mode 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


of living, and the conquered race slowly but 
surely learnt the use of mortar, cement, and 
the different tools used in building; and, as 
their huts or hovels became more comfortable, 
more articles of furniture were made and used. 
King Alfred, by his monastic schools and by 
strictly enforcing one of his edicts, to the effect 
that each priest should increase his knowledge 
of some handicraft, did much to promote 
manufactures, and greatly added to the com- 
fort of the domestic life of his people. Up to 
the time of the Norman invasion, however, 
everything was very primitive. The male 
members of the family slept in the large hall 
used by day as the sitting or eating room, the 
mistress of the household, if of sufficient 
wealth and position, occupying a curtained 
recess with one of the box bedsteads I have 
referred to. The windows were for ventilation 
rather than for light. Thefire usually burnt 
in the centre of the apartment; the first 
mention of 


A FIREPLACE AND CHIMNEY 


dates from close upon the twelfth century. 
Tables were formed from planks of wood laid 
on trestles: this is proved by manuscripts 
showing that after the dinner (with meat 
usually served on the spits upon which it had 
been cooked) the tables were cleared away, 
and the jesters; minstrels, and gleemen per- 
formed before our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 
A less comfortless state of living followed the 
Norman occupation. Houses which, with few 
exceptions, had up to this period consisted of 
one floor only had a second story added; the 
awful four-poster bedstead—which is not yet, 
alas! quite a thing of the past—was intro- 
duced ; ladies’ dresses were richer in desion 
and workmanship, and the Saxon “ Worth ” 
became and has remained a power in the land. 
At this period we learn for certain that feather 
beds were used, as one of the penances enforced 
by Holy Church for disobedience was not to 
enter a feather bed. In the thirteenth century 
wood panelling of walls of private dwelling 
houses is first mentioned. In 1236 King 
Henry III. issued a Royal precept as follows: 
“The 


Krine’s GREAT CHAMBER AT WESTMINSTER, 


and the Kine’s little wardrobe therein be 
painted a green colour like a curtain.” Later 
in the thirteenth and during the fourteenth 
century Medieval Art was approaching its 
finest period. Gothic Architecture had well 
set in, and it is important to note that at this 
time the furniture followed the fashion of the 
stone carving, and it is probable that the 
same hands which fashioned the cathedrals, 
monasteries, and mansions, also drew the 
designs for furniture, as the Church clearly 
secured the choicest examples of wood carving. 
The Coronation Chair now in Westminster 
Abbey was made for King Edward the First 
about thirteen hundred. “ Penshurst Place,” 
in Kent, the historic home of the Sydneys, is 
said by antiquarians to be the finest and truest 
example of what a rich gentleman’s. country 
house was in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and, owing to the venerating care of 
the owners of this lovely old place, many of 
the original fittings have been preserved and 
can be seen to this very day. Jumping at 
once to 
THe Tupor Pertiop, 


we see the doom of the old feudal castle, and 
in its place we have the high-roofed, gabled, 
and oriel windowed mansion. Skelton, writing 
of that time, says :—* Building royallie their 
Mansions curioslie—with Turrets and with 
Towers stretching to the starres.’ At this 
time we find the magnificent timber roofs; 
fine examples are to be seen in the great hall 
of Hampton Court Palace, in the Colleges of 
Oxford, and in Westminster Hall. About this 
time the custom of the head of the house of 
taking meals in the large hall with his retainers 
and dependents was partially broken up, and 
the “ parlior” was first mentioned. Sir Henry 
Wootton, who was our ambassador to Venice, 
and who gave the well-known definition of an 
ambassador’s calling as “an honest man sent 
abroad to lie for his country’s good,” wrote 
about 1600:—“‘ Every man’s proper mansion- 
house, and home being the theatre of his 


hospitality, the comfortable part of his own 
life, a kind of private princedom, may well 
deserve to be delightfully adorned.” Furni- 
ture to suit this new mode of living became 
necessary and was designed and made. In 
our South Kensington Museum there is a re- 
markable 
CABINET OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
obviously intended for use in a small apart- 
ment. About 1550 the taste for tapestry wall 
hangings revived, and the finest specimens in 
the world were produced in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. James I., in 1619, con- 
tributed £2000 towards the cost of establishing 
a manufactory of tapestry at Mortlake. In 
Elizabeth’s reign furniture became more and 
more luxurious, and the carving more ornate 
and beautiful. This lively queen found time 
in the intervals of her love-making to very 
considerably aid the advance of taste and 
comfort in domestic furniture, and, reaping as 
she did, the advantages which accrued from 
the encouragement to foreign artificers given 
by Henry VIII., it is believed that greater 
strides were made in her reign than in any 
similar period of English history. Certainly 
the 
Many Maaniricent Mansions 


which were erected or designed during her life 
show that an immense advance had been made 
in the comfort of living. Two inventories 
belonging to this period are in existence, 
which picture for us exactly the contents of 
the principal rooms in two wealthy homes. 
The first, which I quote from Lichfield’s book, 
refers to the parlour of Alderman Glasseor, of 
Chester, and reads as follows: “A drawing 
table of joyned work, with a frame, valued at 
forty shillings” (equal to £20 of our present 
money). The word “joyned” here shows that 
this table was of superior make, probably by 
the Gillow or Holland of that period, as the 
ordinary table in a gentleman’s house at that 
time was usually made by plain boards being 
laid on trestles. 

“Two forms covered with Turkey werke—a 
little side table upon a frame. 

“ A pair of virginals with the frame (valued 
at that time at 30s.) 

“Sixe joyned stools covered with 
werke, 15s. 

* Sixe other joyned stools. 

“One chere of nedle werke. 

“Two little fote stooles. 

“One long carpett of Turky werke.”’ (I 
might, perhaps, mention here that carpet at 
this time meant table cover, as carpets as we 
know them were not used, the floors being 
always laid with straw or rushes.) 

“One cupboard carpett of the same werke, 
10s.” (This we should describe to-day as a 
sideboard cloth). 

“ Sixe guysshens of Turkye. 

“ Sixe guysshens of tapestree. 

“Hight pictures (valued at 40s.), Maps, and 
a pedigree of Earl Leicester in joyned frame.” 

This worthy Alderman was apparently a 
man of taste and culture, for I find he had not 
only casting-bottles of silver for sprinkling 
perfumes after dinner, but, to his glory, I find 
the inventory also contains a list of books. 
The second inventory describes the contents 
of the great chamber, of Hengrave Hall, in 
Suffolk, where I may, perhaps, be pardoned 
for the egotism of mentioning that I had the 
privilege of dispersing by auction in August 
last, about £13,000 worth of old furniture and 
works of Art. 

This inventory reads :— 

* Long carpett of English werke. 

“ Long table. 

“Square table” (which, by-the-bye, is the 
first time I see a square table mentioned in 
any old records). 

“'T'wo cupboards” (these, doubtless, were 
the forerunners of sideboards and buffets of 
later times). 

** 24, stools covered with carpet werke. 

“6 stools covered with crimson velvet. 

“2 greate chairs. 

“2 scroll chairs. 

“4 cushions. 

“6 curtains. 

“7-fold screen. 

“4 branches of copper for lights, 
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“2 shovels, tongs and fire-fork, and walls 
hung with tapestry.” : 

Before leaving the subject of inventories, 
may I appeal for more care in their prepara- 
tion? We are not, I am sorry to say, 
improving as a body in this respect. I speak 
with some experience, as it is now nearly 
thirty-two years since I went with my uncle, 
the late Mr, Samuel B. Clark, to write down 
his description of the contents of a house in 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square. In those 
days we combined the business of a cabinet- 
maker and house agent. Mr. Clark was a 
cabinet-maker in the true sense of the term, 
and, as he was a designer of considerable skill, 
I learned under his able care to love good 
furniture, and despise bad. taste and shoddy 
manufacture. The tendency of the present 
age is towards too much haste, hence we find 
in everyday inventories old furniture—even 
when it has distinguishing characteristics—all 
termed alike, “Chippendale,” all foreign 
carpets called “ Oriental,’ Japanese ware set 
down as Chinese, and vice verse. Elm is often 
called oak ; rosewood becomes mahogany, and 
other glaring mistakes, too numerous for me 
to name, are made. If I can persuade one of 
our students to spend but one evening each 
week in our museums in the fascinating pas- 
time of 

Stupyine OLp FuRNITURE, 


this paper will have well served its purpose. 
Of ludicrous mistakes in inventories which 
have come under my notice, I could fill a book, 
A few I will mention, and then pass on. Two 
were both made by the same man, a genial, 
kind-hearted fellow, well known to my old 
colleagues. He made an inventory of a honse 
near Weybridge, and I found on checking it, 
at the commencement of a furnished tenancy, 
that a beautiful picture of St. John was 
described as “boy with straw hat!” It is 
somewhat surprising he mistook the nimbus 
for a chapeau, for in an inventory he made of 
No.3, Portland Place; at that time occupied 
by Mr. Edmund Yates, he described in the 
drawing-room there “a finely-carved marble 
mantel, supported by life-sized figures of 
angels.” I well remember Mr. Yates asking 
me where he obtained his information as to 
the correct size of the inhabitants of Paradise. 
The poor old chap died long since, and so has 
been able to verify his measurements, and, I 
hope, for the credit of my old office, he found 
he was quite correct. Another instance of 
misplaced enthusiasm occurred in an inventory 
I checked some years ago of a house near 
Carlisle, where the agent gave the following 
description: “A shaped deal dressing-table 
with pink calico falls, covered with figured 
muslin, adorned with silk bows, and other 
elegant concomitants.” In 1685 the persecu- 
tion of the French Protestants after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove thous- 
ands of skilled workmen into England. ‘These 
workmen added very materially to the 


DecoraTIvE ARTS OF THIS CouNTRY. 


About the same time, marqueterie furniture, 
named after its inventor Marquet, first made 
its appearance in England. André Boule’s 
furniture was also imported, and some of his 
choicest work has, by the Wallace bequest, 
lately become national property. This almost 
priceless collection was nearly lost to us by 
Government red-tapeism. Happily, however, 
the difficulties were overcome, and Britain has 
secured these Art treasures in their entirety. 
Later on, the carved and gilded furniture of 
Louis Quatorze, and the exquisitely painted 
furniture of Vernis Martin, were brought to 
this country. In the reign of William and 
Mary, I think we can first trace the influence 
of Oriental Art in the making of English 
furniture ; certainly a great change took place 
in our style. Our trade with Holland, which 
was great in this reign, brought us in contact 
with the pottery and lacquer-work imported 
by Dutch merchants from China ‘and Japan. 
Wood carving was also revived, and brought 
to a high state of perfection by 


GRINLING GIBBONS AND His Puptins. 


His finest carving is to be seen at Chatsworth, 
Whitehall Palace, Trinity College, Mercers’ 
Hall, and St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. 


Mahogany wood, although used for repairing 
ships as early as the time of James I., was not 
employed for domestic furniture until the 
eighteenth century. Once used, however, it 
rapidly became the favourite wood for cabinet 
making; the natural beauty and the fine 
polish it took fully compensated for its hard- 
ness as compared with other woods used up to 
this period, Satinwood from the East Indies 
also came into favour, and was the favourite 
ground work for the lovely painting of 
Angelica Kauffmann and Cipriani. Time has 
compelled me, very reluctantly, to strike out 
some references to specimen pieces of fur- 
nitare which are now to be seen in England 
showing how we stood up at the time when 
Chippendale appeared on the scene. His 
advent led to a thorough and distinct change 
in the design of English decorative furniture. 
I have read a great deal of the criticism on 
Chippendale, but, admitting for the moment 
all that can be said against some of his styles, 
I maintain that we owe more to him for the 
beauty of household furniture than to any 
other designer that has ever lived, I prove 
this by the fact that he produced his great 
work in 1754, and to-day the highest and best 
English work is 


BasEepD on His MopELs. 


Considering what we, as a nation, owe to 
Chippendale, it is strange to me that no 
monument to him exists. Very second-rate 
people, and “ Mouthing patriots with itching 
palms,” as the great historian says, have had 
their monuments, but nothing has been done 
for Chippendale—but, perhaps, the examples of 
his work in every cultured home serve as a 
better memorial than anything in stone or 
marble. Chippendale was largely influenced 
by French and Chinese styles, but he was not 
a mere copyist, and comparing the proved and 
authentic pieces of his furniture with similar 
articles made by his contemporaries, the king 
of designers stands out strong and secure in 
his overwhelming genius. That Chippendale 
was also influenced by the Dutch was clearly 
proved to me a few days ago when, by the great 
courtesy of Mr. D. L. Isaacs, I was allowed to 
inspect his rare and very valuable collection. 
Mr. Isaacs showed me an antique upright 
clock in a case darkened by age, and where the 
carving was the most characteristic piece of 
Chippendale I have seen—had it not been that 
the case was in old walnut-wood the keenest 
judge would have certainly catalogued it as a 
genuine Chippendale. One point we should 
not forget, that in all his exquisite tracery 
and delicacy of design, Chippendale never lost 
sight of the fact that furniture was for use as 
well as for ornament: the solidity of his work- 
manship and his superior finish are examples 
for all time. Of the lesser lights which 
illumined what is known as the Chippendale 
period, the greatest were the Brothers Adam, 
who designed furniture in harmony with their 
artistic interiors, most of which furniture was 
made by the old firms of Gillow and Dow- 
biggin. 
(To be continued.) 


From designs by Mr, Frank E. Smee, of 12, 
West Smithfield, two class-rooms are about to 
be added to the Leigh-on-Sea Board Schools. 
The tender of Messrs. Thorpe and Son, builders, 
Leigh, has been accepted, the amount being 
£1619. 

Tue contractors (Messrs. Price and Wills) 
have made such satisfactory progress with the 
loop line at Porthkerry, on the Vale of 
Glamorgan Railway, to take the place of the 
defective viaduct, that the work will shortly 
be completed. 

Tue efforts of the Scarborough Corporation 
to get the heavy gun battery removed from 
the Castle Yard at the summit of the famous 
Castle Hill, Scarborough, to land near the 
Artillery barracks on Burniston Road, have at 
last been successful. The Corporation are 
constructing a drive round the foot of the 
Castle Hill at a cost of £80,000. Unless the 
battery had been removed it would have been 
necessary when firing was taking place to close 
the drive to the public. 


GREAT ART WORKERS OF THE 


CENTURIES. 7 


BERNARD PALISSY, MODELLER IN 
PORCELAIN, 


MAN has always loved to work in clay, and 
very beautiful have been the results 


of this appetency. The great early Accadian 2. 


folk, who inhabited the plains of Chaldea, 


raised their immense cities of clay—bricks 


burnt or unburnt—and in their later civilisation 
made their books of the same substances, 
hundreds of which (in the form of tablets) 
were brought from Assyria by Sir A. H. 
Layard and M. Botta, and now enrich the 
galleries .of the Louvre and the British 
Museum. And other nations were as ready to 
manipulate clay. The tombs at Bein-Hassan, 
in Egypt, which date from about B.c. 2000, 
contain pictures of various Egyptian trades 
and industries, including a pottery in which 
appears a potter’s wheel for forming cups. 
The Egyptians, therefore, made a soft pottery 
in forms at a very early period. The 
Egyptians also had a knowledge from a very 
early period of the art of enamelling pottery. 
Articles enamelled in blue fifteen centuries B.c. 


are as bright and perfect to-day as articles of 


modern production. A knowledge of the 
art of working in clay was also possessed by 
the Pheenicians. Of their art we had but 
little knowledge until the discoveries made by 


General di Cesnola at Cyprus. The Phoeni-. 


cians appear to have possessed the art previous 
to 1500 3.c., and from them the art travelled 
to Greece. Some of the 


GRECIAN POTTERY, 


especially their painted vases, are of the very 
highest order of merit. The Romans, always 
practical, appear to have valued pottery rather 
for its useful than its ornamental qualities, 
and displayed no very great skill or artistic 
ability in its manufacture. Western Europe 
appears to have owed its knowledge of the 
potter’s art to the Saracens, who brought it to 
Spain, whence it made its way to Italy, 
Germany, and France. In the first named 
country (Italy) it flourished exceedingly 
during the fifteenth century, when the cele- 
brated “ Majolica” was fabricated. In Ger-. 
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many progress was not so great, while in, | 


France several predecessors cleared the way 
for the work of the great man to whose career 


this brief article is devoted. The origin of ~ ; 


pottery in France appears to have been at a 
small establishment at Oiron, set up by 
Madame Héléne de Hauges-Genlis, widow. of 


Arthur Gouffier, and continued after herdeath ~ 


by her son, Claude Gouffier, She was a 


lady of high rank, and it is probable that. | 


the pieces of ware produced (which were 


but few in number) were rather intended 


as presents than for sale. They were of 


thin ware, and highly glazed. The decorations — 


were produced by graving outline patterns in 


the clay, and filling in the designs with ‘ 


coloured clay. This ware is known as “ Henri 
Deux ware” or ‘ Faience d’Oron,” and is very 
rare. At present only 53 specimens are extant, 
of which 26 are owned by France, 26 by 
England, and one only by Russia. The next 
French potter, in chronological order, was 
Palissy, of whom this sketch treats,:and a 
very typical example of whose art is to be 
found, in the shape of a “reptile dish,” in 
the Soltikoff collection, which was dispersed 
some few years since. 
leaves excepted, are very carefully moulded — 
and true to Nature. The fossil shells are the 
tertiary shells of the Paris basin, the fishes 
are those of the Seine, and the reptiles and 
plants those of the neighbourhood of Paris. 
The moulds were, in all probability, formed 
from living specimens. Another fine speci- 
men is also a “reptile dish” from the 
Marryatt collection. The precise date of the 
birth of this great artist is not exactly known. 
Some authorities give it as 1509, others as 
1510, and the place of his birth is also involved 
in some security, but it is generally supposed 
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to have been in one of the forest tracts which ~_ 


abounded at that time in the province of 
Périgord. His father is supposed to have been 


~ 


wy 


i glass painter, certainly he was not a potter, 
or Palissy himself says that when he com- 
nenced. 

His First Exprriments in Porrery 


that he “ had never seen earth baked,” and he 
was brought up to the: business of glass 
painter and worker generally in glass. The 
father of Palissy was probably of noble family, 
for all processes connected with the shaping 
und colouring of glass was considered an occu- 
pation which a gentleman might follow with- 
ut losing caste. There were two or three 
jsuch trades, and they were jealously guarded 
from outsiders. Parents taught them, who 
were not likely to communicate their secrets 
0 strangers. In his childhood Bernard 
‘Ralissy was poor, and probably received no 


nore than a peasant’s education, except that | 


ae learned to draw and paint on glass. Palissy 
eft his father’s house when about eighteen 
years of age, and wandered over France ; at 
jwenty-nine he married and settled down at 
aintes. Here he was shown an elegant cup 
% Italian manufacture—‘ An earthen cup 
warned and enamelled with so much beauty 
hat from that time I entered into a contro- 
versy with my own thoughts,” he says, “and 
{began to think if I should discover how to 
jnake enamels. I could make earthern vessels 
wd other things very prettily ;” and later on 
ile says, “thereatter, regardless of the 
jact that I had no knowledge of clays, I 
egan to seek ‘for the enamels as a man 
|fropes in the dark.” Again, “ without having 
jeard of what the said enamels were composed, 
pounded, in those days, all the substances I 
ould suppose likely to make anything, and 
‘aying pounded and ground them, I bought a 
(uantity of earthen pots, and after having 
woken them in pieces, I put some of the 
aaterials that I had ground upon them, and 
\aving marked them, I set apart in writing 
yhat drugs I had put upon each as a memor- 
ndum ; then, having made-a furnace to my 
ancy, I set the fragments down to bake, to 
ee whether drugs were able to produce some 
thitish colour; because I had heard it said 
hat white enamel was the basis of all others.” 
‘or many weary months Palissy persevered in 
is experiments, “ pounding and grinding new 
daterials and 

) Constructing New Furnaczs,”’ 


ud growing poorer and poorer every day. 
“inding that the furnaces built by himself 
rere unsuitable for his purpose, he tried those 
the potters near him, but here, again, he 
‘as doomed to disappointment, “for,” he 
ays, “when they had baked their batch, and 
une to take out my trial pieces, I received 
othing but. shame and loss, for they turned 
‘1 good for nothing,” the potters’ farnace 
2% being hot enough. After many other 
‘jals and much anxiety, he again builds his 
va furnace, and struggles bravely, despite 
's deep poverty, to obtain the object of his 
aires, At this time, Palissy was about 
urty-seven years of age, and although he. 
ad discovered the white enamel, yet he was 
wfrom being happy. Poverty pressed him 
» the quick, his family was large and in- 
easing, his wife was a scold, and the neigh- 
%urs mocked at his experiments. Yet still 
2 persevered. At one time, owing to his 
dverty, being unable to purchase wood, he 
arnt up even the furniture of his poor home 
-. his furnace, to record in the end only 
tother failure. He tried again, after many 
onths of struggling. He had promised his 
editors payment this time; his furnace was 
good order; his enamels carefully mixed, 
id everything seemed prosperous. Yet again 
8 evil fortune followed him, for when he 
thdrew his batch from the furnace, “the 
ces were all bestrewn with little pieces of 
ot, 80 attached to the enamel that all were 
oilt.” This was a sore disappointment, but, 
| ast, after many years of trouble and hard 
| tk, he succeeded in making what he called 
i; ‘Tustic pieces,” as he termed the pottery 
‘th the enamelled lobsters, tortoises, and 
(tbs, which we know in these days by the 
Ime of Palissy ware. This Art worker was 
Bprisoned more than once for his strong 
“'glous opinions, and eventually died in the 
yor 1589. W..N. B. 
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MARBLE : 


ITS SUITABILITY FOR SCULPTURED 
WORK. 


wiORS interesting comments have recently 
\) appeared in various contemporaries upon 
the subject of the suitability of marble for 
public statues in this murky English climate 
of ours. These comments have, presumably, 
been excited by the confident assertions of the 
manager of the Sculptured Marble Company 
of 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., as to the 
durability of the marble obtained from the 
Ravaccione quarry at Carrara. The manager 
of the Sculptured Marble Company has pointed 
out that marbles are of various qualities ; that 
whereas some are almost as soft as chalk, there 
are others which have almost the hardness of 
granite. Both the statue and pedestal of the 
recently-erected monument to the Queen at 
Brighton have been wrought from Ravaccione 
marble—well known alike for its purity and 
enduring qualities. Its density is 2°597, and 
it is described by Professor Jervis as “ clear 
white marble, of fine texture, 


PrerFrectity HomocgEnrous, 


and much more resistant than others on its 
surface.’ ‘Those words were written in 1889. 
It was to the marble of a neighbouring quarry 
that Professor Jervis referred in the paper 
which he read before the Society of Arts, in 
1860, when he said: “One quarry, four miles 
N.E. of Carrara, is acknowledged to date from 
Roman times, and to be the spot whence the 
marble of the Pantheon was obtained. Though 
originally erected by Agrippa, B.c. 26, that 
superb building is still in a state of good pre- 
servation.” After this and other testimony it 
is just a little absurd to decry generally the 
virtues of marble for statuary. The statue of 
the Queen, at Brighton, is a fine work. Pro- 
fessor Nicoli, the sculptor, has a strong and, at 
the same time, a delicate touch. He well 
knows how to “infuse with life” the dead 
stone, and is singularly.successful in regard 
to the fidelity of his portraiture. In his 
work there is, as a rule, the greater regard 
for detail and the finer finish, which are 
characteristic of Italian artists as com- 
pared with most of their English brethren. 
These qualities might not count for much in 
themselves if they were not united with 
nobility of conception and strength of imagina- 
tion. Whether in great public monuments or in 
what is called “parlour statuary,’ he is 
eaually a master. Amongst his more colossal 
works may be specially selected for mention the 
Bahia monument, representing the expulsion 
of the Portugese from Brazil; it is 84ft. 6in. 
high. Of a similar character, and not less 
adinirable, is the public monument in Carrara 
to Guiseppe Garibaldi, who, with Cavour and 
Mazzini, was one of the “makers of Italy.” 
Professor Nicoli has been fortunate in ob- 
taining commissions for public monuments 
of this character ; for to him, also, the world 
is indebted for the monument to Columbus 
at Madrid, the monument to Cervantes at 
Acala de Henares (the place where Spain’s 
great writer was born), the monument to 
General Accunador at Madrid, and the 
monument to General Barrios at Guatemala ; 
not to omit to mention statues of the Queen 
for India and Australia, as well as five statues 
for Melbourne, Australia, representing Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, President Lincoln, 
President Garfield, and Charles Dickens. 
Monuments to Sir Theophilus Shepstone and 
other celebrated personages are also included 
in the works of Professor Nicoli. No mention 
of Professor Nicoli would be complete in which 
reference was not made to his 
EccLesiasticaL Works, 
foremost amongst which must be placed his two 
marble pulpits with bas-reliefs for the church 
of San Francisco, Madrid; his twelve apostles 
with pedestals for the same church, and his 
altar for the church of the R’spinnela, in 
Madrid, with the statue of the Madonna of the 
Conception. Professor Nicoli will doubtless 
become more and more known in this country, 


where he is represented by the manager of 
the Sculptured Marble Company. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The work of the erection of St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, Torry, is now far 
advanced. The architects are Messrs. Kinross 
and T'arbolton, Edinburgh. In regard to the 
design, the first thing probably that will strike 
the spectator is the cathedral-like height of 
the building, which, in the interior, is accen- 
tuated by the comparative narrowness of the 
nave. ‘The church is constructed on the design 
of a nave with projecting right and left aisles, 
but the aisles are supported on internal pillars, 
and are not intended for the seating of the 
congregation, so that the nave, with its series 
of slender pillars along each side, may be said 
to constitute the church proper. The width of 
the nave is about 35ft., and as the height from 
the floor to the apex of the arched ceiling is 
about 60ft., some idea will be had of the large 
extent of space in the interior, The north 
elevation is pierced by six windows let into 
the aisle. A line of dwarf windows is seen 
above the aisles, lighting the upper part of the 
interior near the roof.. The elevation towards 
Victoria Road is more broken up. Various 
architectural features here appear, chief among 
which is a slender bell-tower, rising to a 
height of from 50ft. to 60ft. At the east end 
of the church the elevation is unpierced, and 
at the west end rough “tusking” is left for 
the clergy house, which it is hoped to build at 
a later time. At some future period, too, 
it is intended to erect a choir and clergy vestry 
on the north side, The line of pillars along 
each side supporting the aisles is so numerous 
and close together as to hide the aisle windows 
from anyone not directly opposite them, and as 
these are the only windows in the church apart 
from the dwarf windows near the ceiling, there 
is this curious effect produced of the building 
being filled with a flood of light, while from 
the chancel, or the other end, no windows are 
visible. Pink granite has been employed in 
the construction, and in small oblong blocks, 
which gives a distinctly quaint and harmonious 
effect. From the floor of the nave several 
steps lead up to the floor of the chancel, at the 
east end, where there will be a fine altar, fully 
12ft. wide. The connection between each 
pillar and the external walls of the aisles is 
in the form of a pointed arch, presenting an 
exceedingly pleasing effect when viewed from 
the end of the aisle. It is expected that the 
new church will accommodate about 600, The 
total cost of what it is intended to complete at 
present will be about £5000. 


BaisatL Hrata.—The Methodist New Con- 
nexion have erected a chapel in Ombersley 
Road, Balsall Heath. The new building has 
cost about £2500. Built by Mr, George Webb, 
of Soho Hill, from plans designed by Mr. A. H. 
Goodall, of Nottingham, the chapel affords 
accommodation for 470 people.’ Of red brick, 
with Bath stone dressings, it is in the 
Decorated Gothic style of Architecture on the 
nave and aisles principle. 


Barnsiey.—A new Congregational Church, 
in Farrar Street, off Dodworth Road, Barnsley, 
has just been opened. The building is from 
plans by Messrs. Hemsoll and Paterson, of 
Sheffield, and has cost £1200, exclusive of 
furnishing and site. ‘The chapel will accom- 
modate about 450. 


Bocxtna Briven.—The foundation-stone of 
the new church and convent of the Immaculate 
Conception of St. Francis, at Bocking Bridge, 
has been laid. The architect is Mr. J. F. 
Bentley, the designer of the pro-cathedral at 
Westminster. Messrs. A. Brown and Son 
are the builders, and Mr. W. L. Tett is clerk 
of the works. The buildings comprise the 
church, with sanctuary chapel and transept, 
cells, corridors, refectory, kitchen, and all the 
domestic requirements of a religious house. 
The church, which is to be of red brick with 
stone dressing, is designed in the Early Deco- 
rated style of Church Architecture. 


CLEY-NEXT-THE-SEA.—One of the oldest 
institutions in the town is about to disappear, 
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the George Inn being demolished, with the 
two rows of malting establishments, to make 
room for a new hotel to be erected upon the 
site. The George is 300 years old at least, 
and the demolition removes a familiar set of 
buildings. The architect from whose plans 
the hotel is being built is Mr. Albert C. Havers, 
and Messrs. George Riches and Son, of Cromer, 
are the contractors. 


GuasGow.—The new municipal baths and 
washhouses in Kay Street, in the Springburn 
district of Glasgow, just opened, occupy a site 
some 2000 square yards in extent. They 
include a swimming pond, 75ft. by 30ft., 
attached to which are dressing-boxes, foot- 
baths, spray rooms, &c., at each corner, and a 
gallery overhead for spectators, the dressing 
boxes being built on a new principle, which 
will preclude the appearance of the rot which 
has hitherto been so destructive in these 
establishments ; fifteen first-class and thirteen 
second-class hot baths for men, and five hot 
baths for women; whilst the washing-house 
contains thirty-four stalls. Instead of the 
usual timber, the swimming-pond roof is of 
steel principals, which gives the interior a 
lighter appearance. Mr. A. B. Macdonald, the 
City Engineer, prepared the plans. 


GRANTOWN.—-Messrs. Brown and Watt, 
architects, Aberdeen, have been commissioned 
to carry out a new scheme of church building 
for the Free Church, Grantown-on-Spey. The 
site is a fine one on the rising ground to the 
south-east side of the burgh, and the building 
will contain about 500 sittings. ‘The front 
elevation will be built of freestone from the 
Morayshire quarries, with lead quarry lights 
and rolled cathedral glass in the windows. 
The height to the terminal on the belfry is 
65ft., and the frontage to the public road is 51ft. 


HecKMONDWIKE.—A public inquiry has been 
held at Heckmondwike with reference to the 
District Council’s application for sanction to 
borrow £6000 for the erection of public baths 
and a fire brigade station, £1565 for street 
improvements, and £400 for a new boiler at 
the destructor works. 


Lerps.—The builders of Leeds are having a 
busy time. In all the outlying districts row 
upon row of new buildings are making their 
appearance. ‘The gratifying feature of this 
development is that the majority of these 
houses are spoken for long before they are 
ready for occupation, which proves that the 
supply of new dwellings is not in excess of the 
demand. Ata recent meeting of the Corpora- 
tion Building Clauses Committee the number 
of plans submitted for new houses and business 
premises, and for alterations to existing struc- 
tures, was 126. This establishes a new record. 

The third public baths erected by the 
Leeds Corporation have been opened. ‘They 
are situated in Holbeck Lane. Built of 
pressed bricks, with stone dressings, the 
structure has an attractive exterior. The 
central portion is three stories high, with a one 
story wing on each side. ‘The floor of the 
building is raised about 5ft. above the 
ground level, and the two entrances are 
approached by broad stone steps. Over the 
offices is the manager’s house. The cost of 
the Holbeck Baths is about £8500. Mr. 
Walter Hanstock, architect, of Leeds and 
Batley, prepared the designs, and the contracts 
were let as follows:—For masons’ and brick- 
layers’ work, Mr. J. TI’. Wright; carpenters’ 
and joiners’ work, Messrs. G. Oakes and Sons; 
plumbers’ work, Messrs. W.and C. Barrand ; 
engineers’ work, Messrs. H. Braithwaite and 
Co.; fireproofing, Mr. McFarlane; iron- 
founder’s work, Messrs. W. Horsfall and Co.; 
plasterer’s work, Messrs. F. Branton and Co. ; 
slating, Mr. W. Shevill; patent glazing, 
Messrs. W. Helliwell and Co. ; and painting, 
Mr. Jonas Gaunt. 


LinaFrreLp.—The new Board school at Bald- 
wins Hill, Lingfield, has been opened. The 
school, which has been built in the most 
modern style, is situated only a few yards over 
the Sussex and Surrey boundary line, close to 
Hast Grinstead. Including everything the 


total cost has been £2986, and the school will 
accommodate 250 children. 


Lrverpoou.—The day schools in Dorset 
Street, Tuebrook, are being altered and 
enlarged. In the boys’ department a new 
class-room, lavatory, and cloak-room are being 
provided in addition to the enlarging of the 
present class-room. In the infants’ depart- 
ment there is the enlarging of the schoolroom 
and the provision of new babies’ room and new 
cloak and lavatory accommodation. In the 
girls’ department a new class-room has been 
added, and the present class-rooms have been 
enlarged, for use as cookery school, with 
scullery, store, complete range, e., and 
separate porch for entrance, &c. New lavatory 
and cloak-room are also being provided. ‘T'he 
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drainage scheme has been revised. The work is 


_ being carried out from plans and under the 


superintendence of Messrs. Woolfall and 
Eecles, 60, Castle Street, Liverpool, the 
contractor being Mr. W. Knight, of Tuebrook. 


Mosrtry.—A new church hall has been 
erected at the corner of the Chantry and 
Alcester Roads, Moseley, by the Presbyterian 
Church of England. The church hall, which is 
a spacious, commodious building, has cost 
about £1300. It is built in the Early British 
style from the plans of Messrs. De Lacy Aherne 
and McKewan, Colmore Row. 


Newcastite.—Among the documents sealed 
at a recent meeting of the Neweastle City 


Council was a lease to the Corporation of the 


Herber Tower for a term of twenty-one years, 
at a yearly rent of £12. On this act 
guaranteed the preservation, at least for a 
considerable time, of one of the few remaining 
fragments of the old town. Some eighteen 
months ago this fragment had come danger- 
ously near to the doom of demolition. The 
Armourers, Curriers, and Feltmakers’ Con 


pany of Freemen were then seriously con- 


sidering an offer for the purchase from them 
of the Herber Tower, the intention of the pur.) 
chaser being to raze it to the ground and erect 
new buildings on the site. In the midst of 
the negotiations towards this end, there came 
from the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings a strong appeal to the Council, “to 
prevent an act of vandalism which it is co 

vinced would be considered by posterity as a 
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disgrace to the town.” Similar representation 
were made by the Newcastle Society of Anti 
quarians and by the Executive Committee 0 
the National Trust for Places of Historica 
Interest or National Beauty. After consider 
able negotiations, the Stewards of th 
Armourers, Curriers, and Feltmakers’ Com 
pany of Freemen agreed to lease the tower t 
the Corporation for twenty-one years at 
rent of £12 per annum, the Corporation k 
ing the structure in repair. 


pia h is. a 
Newron Hearu.—The new premises of th 
Failsworth Industrial Society have been ope 
The site is at the corner of Oldham Road 
Church Street, and has cost £4000... 4 
buildings have cost about £14,000, an 
have been designed by Mr. F. W. Dixon,” 
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anchester and Oldham. They cover an area 
850 square yards, and have an imposing 
ypearance. 


Preston.—The plans for the propose d 
terations to the Theatre Royal, Preston, 
repared by Mr. John P. Briggs, of Effingham 
‘ouse, Arundel Street, Strand, London, were 
pproved at a recent meeting of the Town 
ouncil. ‘The pulling down will commence 
irectly after Easter, and the theatre will be 
pened on October 3rd. 


) Tornes.—A memorial window has just been 
nveiled in ‘T'otnes Parish Church. ‘The win- 
ow is of four lights with tracery, and a type 
enerally met with in Devonshire churches. 
he upper part of the lower lights is devoted 
) large-sized figures, under rich canopies, and 
at on deep ruby and blue backgrounds. The 
ork was designed and executed by Messrs, 
‘ouracre and Son, of Plymouth. 


Weston-surer-Mare.—The church illus- 
rated on page 190 consists of nave, transepts, 
nd chancel (with octagon end), organ 
hamber, vestries, &c. The roof will be wagon 
eaded, and, like most of the interior wood- 
fork, will be of pitch pine. ‘The architect is 
tr. W. J. Morley, F.R.I.B.A., of Bradford, his 
esign having been selected in a limited com- 
etition. The cost of the building will be 
bout £6000. 


Worcester.—A new infectious. diseases 
iospital has been erected in the Newtown 
toad. It has been built at a cost, apart from 
ite and furniture, of £10,000. The buildings 
onsist of an administration block, with resi- 
ential accommodation for the matron and 
taff, and separate blocks for  scarlatina, 
yphoid, and diphtheria, a block containing 
yards for doubtful cases, and wards for private 
iatients, and another block containing a dis- 
nfecting chamber, laundry, stores, &c. 


Werymouru.—A monument is to be erected 
ft Weymouth as a memorial of the late Sir 
lenry Edwards, M.P. ‘The monument, which 
3 in light grey Kemnay granite, stands on a 
lain base 5}ft. square. On this rests a second 
ase, moulded; then follows the die-block, a 
lassive piece of granite, on which rests an 
laborately designed cornice. In its lower 
art the cornice is square, and is cut into tier 
fter tier of heavy mouldings. In its upper 
art it is formed again in a series of inouldings 
ato octagon form, and on it rises a column 
bout 3ft. in diameter at the base, and rising 
9a height—including the massive projecting 
ap—of about 13ft. The upper part of the 
ap contracts by a series of convex mouldings 
il it meets the base of a Grecian urn with 
alieved handle, which forms an effective finish 
>the monument. Apart from the drapery of 
ae urn, the monument is polished all over, 
nd has a total height from the ground of 

15ft. The work has been executed by Mr. 
‘oddie, Aberdeen. 


Yoxrorp.—The works in the partial re- 
gilding and enlargement of Cockfield Hall, 
oxford, which have taken upwards of two 
od a half years in execution, have just been 
ympleted. The mansion now contains one of 
ie finest entrance-halls in the county. It is 
pen from the ground floor to the first floor 
tiling, and has an arcaded gallery at the first 
oor level. On the ground floor the hall is 
aibdivided by an arcade of three wide arches, 
ecess to the first floor being by a wide stair- 
ase, elaborately treated and carved. The 
‘ails are panelled in wainscot oak, the doors 
nd other fittings being in similar wood. The 
‘indows contain medallions of heraldic glass, 
ith the family quarterings.. The reception 
ems all open into the hall, and are fitted up 
\t harmony therewith. The whole of the 
ork has been executed from the designs and 
\nder the superintendence of Mr. E. F. 
isshopp, architect and diocesan surveyor. 
\ft. Alfred Brown, of Braintree, was the 
mntractor; Messrs. John Groom and Son, 
/Swich, executed the carving and chimney- 
Heces; and Mr. George Bedingfield, Ipswich, 
ie plaster ceilings. 


AND 
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Correspondence. 


THE HEIGHT OF SCHOOLROOMS. 

To the Editor of Tur BurupErs’ JouRNAL. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest your re- 
port, on page 145, of Marsland v. School Board 
for London,as I have hadinmy district two large 
schools erected and additions made to many 
more. When I received the plans for the first 
new school since the passing of the 1894 Act, 
I carefully considered the question of teachers’ 
room, and decided that, as they were probably 
used for a very short time each day for lun- 
cheon and tea, in addition to use as offices for 
clerical work, I might reasonably allow a 
height of 7ft. 6in. or 8ft. to pass. I should 
think that usually one of the smaller class 
rooms would be used for managers’ committee 
meetings. 

Mr. Marsland deserves thanks for getting 
the matter settled by the Tribunal of Appeal. 
—I am, sir, faithfully yours, 

HENRY LOVEGROVE. 

124, High Street, Shoreditch, EH. 


Enquiry Department. 


WATERTIGHT CELLARS. 

To the Editor of Tur BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear S1r,—I should be much obliged if you 
would inform me of the best way to construct 
a watertight cellar to an existing building. 
The latter is 14ft. wide by about 50ft. long and 
18ft. high to roof plate; the walls are 14in. 
thick, and go down about 4ft. into the ground. 
An absolutely watertight cellar is required 
under ground floor; the level of latter corre- 
sponds with that of the ground outside.—I am, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, 


“INQUIRER.” 

The building must first be shored up all 
round, and the walls underpinned just above 
the footings; then excavate to the required 
depth, and build the cellar wall, with an 
asphalte damp course at the level at which the 
top of the cellar floor will be found. This ex- 
cavation and walling should be executed a 
bit at a time to avoid having the whole of the 
building supported solely by the needling. 
When the whole of the walling has been com- 
pleted it must be covered on the outside with 
a damp resisting material, the best and only 
reliable one. being asphalte;. this should be 
carried up all round the building to a line at 
least 12in. above the ground level. After ex- 
cavating for the floor, cover the whole area 
with at least 6in. of broken brick rubbish; lay 
thereon a 6in. thickness of cement concrete, 
and cover the surface of same with asphalte, 
which must. join, and be on the same level 
with, the damp course. The cellar thus be- 
comes enclosed within a complete shell of 
asphalte, and will be absolutely watertight. 


A QUESTION OF COMMISSION. 

To the Editor of THE BuripErs’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—A. employs an architect to carry out 
certain works. The architect, in the usual 
course, employs a quantity surveyor; the con- 
tract is let, and the work completed. The 
contractor complains that the quantities are 
in certain items short, and submits an account 
of what he considers to be the correct measure- 
ments. It then becomes necessary that the 
work should be measured up. Is the architect 
entitled to any further commission for satis- 
fying himself and his client that the amount 
claimed is really due before granting a certifi- 
cate, or can he refuse to do so, and merely give 
a certificate on the finding of an independent 
surveyor? If the latter, who is liable to the 
surveyor for his charges? Or, briefly, is an 
architect entitled to extra commission for 
measuring up work for the purpose of granting 
certificates on account and on completion for 
the total amount expended ?—I am, sir, yours, 

SiSLOe« 

If it becomes necessary for any or all of the 
work under the contract to be measured, the 
person measuring is clearly entitled to be paid 
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for his services by the employer. In this case, 
the surveyor who had prepared the quantities 
would check the builder’s measurements, and 
prepare a bill of extras which the architect 
would examine, and upon it make out his 
certificate. For this latter service architects 
rarely charge, but they get the usual commis- 
sion on the total amount of work executed. 
If the result shows that the errors were serious, 
the builder may reasonably expect that his 
surveyor should be paid by the employer, and 
although he could not, we think, recover his 
costs, I have known some allowance made to 
him, The architect would not, we think, be 
able to charge for any work done in making 
up the amount due on each certificate. 
CUBING TIMBER. 

To the Editor of Tur BuritpeErRs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir,—I notice in your issue of the 
BuiLpers’ JouRNAL tor March 30,ananswer toa 
correspondent who asks how to find the cubical 
contents of different size timber. The answer 
to my mind is very old-fashioned and out of 
date. The easiest way would be to take the 
number of running feet, and multiply by the 
width and divide by 12, and then multiply the 
product by the thickness and again divide by 
12, and the answer will be the number of feet 
cube. 

Example take your reply given: 

12ft. of 2in. x 9in. x 9in. width = 108 +, 12= 
9 x 2in. thickness = 18 + 12 = 14ft. cube. 
or again take, say, 660ft. of 2in. x 4in. 

660ft. x 4in. width = 2640°+ 12 = 220 x 2in. 
thickness = 440 + 12 = 36,8, = 36ft. cube Sin. 

There is a yet more simple way for small- 
sized timber, such as 14in. x 2in., 2in. x 24in., 
2in. x 3in., &e., &c., which is to multiply the 
thickness by the width and with the result, 
multiply the running feet, and divide by 12 
twice, 

Example, take 720ft. of 2in. x 
multiplied by 2 = 5: 

720ft. x 5in. = 3600 + 12 = 300+ 12 = 26 = 
25ft. cube. 

There are several other ways which are in 
daily use, but I think the two ways I have 
shown are the simplest and most easily learnt. 
Hoping you will find space for this in your 
next issue, I am, yours truly, Hy Ooo s: 

April 2nd, 1898. 
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SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
EXAMINATION. 
To the Editor of THe BuitpEers’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sizr,—Will you kindly inform me 
through your enquiry column, the quickest 
and cheapest way of getting instruction for 
the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination? Iam 
a builder’s foreman, and believe that success 
in this examination would be very beneficial 
to me.—I remain, yours faithfully, C. W. P. 

You had better write to the Secretary of the 
Sanitary Institute, Margaret Street, W., for 
the syllabus, and also pamphlet, containing 
particulars relating to the examinations and 
copies of examination papers set at previous 
examinations; price 6d. You could also 
obtain from the same source any other in- 
formation you may require. 


Just inside Westminster Hall, as you enter 
by the great door in Palace Yard, there are 
two or three holes in the flagging of the floor. 
They occur in a straight line to the right of 
the doorway, and have long ago been filled up 
with lead and cement, but the traces of them 
are, and will always remain, distinctly visible. 
Probably not a dozen people could attribute 
them to their true cause, and they may, in time 
to come, puzzle an antiquarian. During the 
last month of the trial of Orton, such crowds 
used to assemble round the doors of the Queen’s 
Bench Court to see the claimant pass in and 
out that the police ordinarily on duty were 
unable to cope with them. Soa barrier was 
put up, stretching from the gateway of the 
Hall to the steps up to the Court House, and to 
hold the iron supports these holes were cut in 
the flagging. There the traces of them remain, 
though the Court House hascomé down, and 
the Court itself only retains its name “as a 
concession to prejudice.” 
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Trade And Craft. : 


A NEW FIREPROOF FLOORING. 


One of the latest improvements in the way 
of fireproof flooring is at present being tested 
at Dundee, probably for the first time in 
Scotland, by Mr. Robert Keith, architect, 
Dundee, who has introduced it in the new 
stabling establishment in course of erection in 
St. Andrew’s Street, for Mr. David Stratton. 
The invention comes from America, and is a 
combination of steel and concrete. Steel 
girders are set across the floor level at a 
distance of from 8ft. to 10ft. apart, and on top 
of these is placed a strong lattice work made 
from mild steel plates which have been cut 
and drawn out into wide meshes, resembling 
a net, and possessing great elasticity and 
strength. A temporary flooring of wood 
having been put in, concrete is applied to the 
depth of about six inches, completely enclosing 
the steel as in a sandwich, and, when the mass 
is solidified, the result is a flooring upon 
which, it is stated, fire could have little or no 
destructive effect. 


MR. GEORGE WRAGGE, OF SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 


The new National Provincial Bank at Leeds 
has been occupying the attention of Mr. George 
Wragge, of Salford, Manchester, for some time. 
The whole of the steel easements throughout 
the building, with bronze fittings, are the work 
of this firm, as well as the wrought iron balus- 
trades for the staircases, wrought iron entrance 
gates, and grilles. But the most noteable part 
of the work is the fitting of the interior with 
aluminium. This material has been employed 
in the making of the electric light fittings, 
Teller’s counter grille, door handles, and all 
other furniture for the doors, book desk rails, 
standards, &c. This metal, as well as several 
alloys of a similar colour, is receiving Mr. 
Wragge’s special attention in the reproduction 
of his artistic fittings. It may be mentioned 
that the firm has secured the contract for the 
casements for a large mansion now building in 
Philadelphia, and, as far as we are aware, this 
is the first use of metal casements in that city. 
The whole of the work is in bronze, and the 
contract, we understand, was secured quite 
apart from all question of price, the section 
and quality of the work being the main points 
for consideration. The result, no doubt, will 
be of remarkable effectiveness. 


CONTRACTOR'S LIABILITY. 

In the Queen’s Bench Division, recently, 
before Mr. Justice Darling, the case of Jinks v. 
Lawrence and Sons was heard. It was an 
action for damages in respect of very serious 
injuries which the plaintitt had suffered whilst 
he was walking along the Strand. The acci- 
dent happened on June 15 last. The plaintiff, 
who is now about fifty-seven years old, was a 
grainer and decorator. The defendants were 
builders and contractors, and were engaged 
doing some work at 336, Strand, in front of 
which place there was a hoarding which 
extended close to the kerb. The plaintiff was 
walking in the road past the hoarding, when a 
piece of timber, which weighed about 200lb, 
was being shifted through a window on the 
scaffold. The case for the plaintiff was that 
there was only one man upon the scaffold to 
receive the timber, that he was unable to 
control it, and had to go with it or let go. It 
fell upon the plaintiff, smashing his left foot 
and leg and seriously injuring his head. His 
leg had to be amputated half-way below the 
knee, and he was only able to move with diffi- 
culty with the aid of two crutches. Beyond 


the injury to the limb, it was said that there 
was serious brain injury from which he would 
most probably never recover.—No evidence 
was called for the defendants.—The jury in 
the end found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages £500. 


AN INACCURATE BILL OF QUANTITIES. 


AtChurston County Court, Marcus Bridgman, 
contractor, Paignton, claimed £18 11s. of F: W. 
Vanstone, surveyor to the Paignton District 
Council, for damage sustained by reason of 
defects in a bill of quantities supplied to 
plaintiff by defendant, &c. The claim was 
made up as follows: Cost of supplying and 
laying 290ft. of pipes for the purpose of laying 
on gas to a lamp, £8 1s.; services by Mr. V.C. 
Brown, surveyor, £4; balance on £30 lent by 
plaintiff to defendant, £6 10s. Defendant had 
paid the £6 10s. into Court with costs, and the 
£4 for Mr. Brown’s services was withdrawn. 
In October, 1896, it appeared, the District 
Council required certain work to be done in 
Tower Road, Paignton, for which defendant 
prepared the plans and specifications. Tenders 
were invited, and plaintiff was among the con- 
tractors who tendered. It was necessary for 
plaintiff to get a bill of quantities, and he 
instructed Vanstone, in his private capacity 
as a surveyor, to draw up the quantities. It 
was for mistakes made by defendant in the 
preparation of the bill and for consequent 
damages that the plaintiff made his claim. A 
portion of the work was connecting street 
lamps with the gas company’s main, and 
defendant did not show the distances. The 
practice was, if no distances were shown in 
the bill of quantities, to assume that only a 
few feet had to be laid. Asa matter of fact, 
plaintiff had to lay over 200ft. of gas piping, 
Consequently the work cost him more than the 
£94, the amount of his tender, and he claimed 
for extras. The District Council referred the 
matter to an arbitrator, who decided that the 
work was not an extra as it was in the specifi- 
tion.— Verdict for plaintiff for £8 1s. with costs, 
the amount to be paid in monthly instalments 
of £2 each. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


AUDENSHAW.—For sewering a portion of Droylsden- 
road, for the District Council. Mr. J. H. Burton, surveyor, 
2, Guide-lane, Hooley-hill :— 

Gi Bell 335. 28) 58569 O SW Bhurstie ne 
J. Cooper . 545 8 0| H. Kinder & Son, 
Worthington and Hooley-hill* 

Pownall ... 508 0|}R.Fish .., 
Etheridge & Clarke J. Farrell HB ian 
T. Rowlands... ... W. J. Froom.:. =. 355 
H. Davison 3 * Accepted. 

(Surveyor’s estimate, £465 19s.] 

BATH.—For the enlargement of Oak-street schools, for 
La Renee: Board. Mr, W. J. Wilcox, architect, Belmont, 

ath :— 

Extra for 
Brick dado. 

W. Webb 
C. Wibley 
E, Chancellor ... : 
Hayward and Wooster a 
Long and Sons : 

[All of Bath.] 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For the erection of a pair of 
villas, for Mr. E. Rhodes. Mr. J, Earnshaw, architect, 
Carlton House, Bridlington Quay :-— 

R. Bailey... ..: £1,775 0) EB. Wilson* . 5 SB 8580 
J. H, Hudson 1,698 10 *(Accepted) 
[Al lof Bridlington Quay. 

BRIGHTON.—For the erection of a block of buildings for 
children at the workhouse, for the Union Guardians, Mr. 
H. fe Reed, architect, Parochial Offices, Prince’s-street, 
Brighton :— 

R. Cook and Sons . £18,569 | Peters and Son |, . £14,525 

“sttin and Evershed 15,368] J. J. G: Saunders and 

W. Brown and Son 15,113 Sons, Ivory-place, 

vay Bros. : 14,900|  Brighton* ... 0: 14,476 
é * Accepted. 

BROMLEY (Kent).—For sanitary work at the St.-Lukes’ 
Institute for the Trustees. Mr. Perey B. Strudwick, archi- 
tect, Bromley, Kent :— 

Gransdon £56 0 0'| Poole Ry 
6 


Hay wood* 5417 Accepted, \ 


———___ 
=> 


| 
DUDLEY.—For additions to premises in Parsons-stralil 
Dudley, for Messrs. Goodwin, Foster, Brown, Limited. Mr. 
F. Foster, architect, Leamington and Coventry :— — aN 
J.D, Ruffell ...... £2,577 1 | W. Willetts 
Love and Flint ; 0} E. and J, 
W. Holland & Sons 2,250 0 SOD i jhe nae 
E. J, Charles... ... 2,195 0] H. Dorse and Go. |” 
J.-Dallow ~., .... 7... 9 0} J.H. Whittaker and 
J. Guest and Son ... 30 0 On: ony eel figs! 5) oe 
CAs Aorten so 01 W. Deeley, Dudley* 1,850 | 
* Accepted. ' 
HASLEMERE,.—For erecting new house, called “T 
Lodge,” Sottermill, for the Rev. G, H Purdue, from th 
drawings by Mr, A. W. G. Harding, of Shottermill, Hasl 
mere :— “3 
Harding Brothers .... ... £427 | Gardiner and Lauft* 
Cover and Hill.) 4. 2... 875 * Accepted, 


ILKLEY.—For the erection of a block of shops and offices, 
for Mr. Jackson. Messrs, Isitt, Adkin, and Hill, architects,) | 
Prndential-buildings, Bradford :— 

Masonry —M. D. Featherstone, Wells- 
road, Ilkley .., me A vs a 
voinery.—Lorthill and Balmforth, Little 
Horton, Bradford .. I. si 5 
Plumbing.—M. Houldsworth, Cunliffe- 
road, Ilkley... ht Ve ce Me 
Slating.—Wm)} Atkinson, Kirkstall-road, 
Leeds _... a re ¥e a 
Plastering.—O.laster, Poplar-grove, Ilkley ; 
Painting.—G. J. Walton, Great. Horton: ; 


£2,990 0 0 


road, Bradford { a ie 
Shop-front Fitting —Cary Bros., Ltd., 3 
Snowden-street, Bradford... ey ae it 
IPSWICH.—For additions to schools, Wherstead-road, 
for the School Board. Mr, Thos. Wm. Cotman, architect, 
Northgate-street, Ipswich. Quantities by Mr. J, Si 
Parmenter, Ipswich :— 
M.. Death... 45)... x £2,226] OC. Roper ... bes oe 
F. Bennett —. os) i 1,985] Re Garin 3 feelin Be 
Grimwood and Sons... 1,896 Parkington and Son ... 
C. Borrett ; 1,880 | S. Kenney 
G. Kenney .., 1,855 | G. Sadler 
W. Grayston ... 


LEIGH (Essex).—For the erection of two class-rooms to 
accommodate 120 children, and cloak-rooms, &e., at the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, Leigh-on-Sea, for the Leigh Schoo: 
Board. Mr. Frank E. Smee, architect, 12, West Smithfield, 

Quantities by Mr. J. BE. Goodchild, 81. Finsbury; ~ 


pavement, E.C.:— : 
Hammond and Son ... £1,797 Thorpe & Son, Leigh* £1,619 — 
‘West: 9.4 stirs .. 1,750] Bullock and Patten’... 1,444 
Symes ss) Ree kon eS ADO * Accepted. t 
[Architect’s estimate, £1,650, ] a 
LEYTON.—For the erection of six houses, Vicarage-road, 
Leyton. Mr. A. L. Pridmore, architect :— 
Inkpen... fs, £3,940!) Barker’: OF Ge 
Fuller and Son 3,360 | Snewin Bros. and Co. 
Downs Bros... :..>..,+8,;200| Sizer 4... 8. ee. 2,793) 
LONDON.—For alterations and additions at the “ Beres- 
ford Arms,” Beresford-street, Walworth, for Mr. J. N._ 
Turnham. Messrs. Edward Brown and Son, architects), 
Commercial-street, Bishopsgate :— Ps 
Builders. s 
Maxwell Bros. Ld. £1,228 0 0| G. E. Todd & Co. £1,133 0 6 
Wm. Young... 1,200 0 0] Geo. Newton... ... 1,122.7 @ 
Trent Bros. 1,179 0 0} J. V. Kiddle &Son 1,070 0 6 
S. Salt 1,160 0 0| Taperell & Davis* — 971 0 0° 
Gasfitters. < 
Vaughan & Browne, Ld.:*£120 | Jas. Steadman (too late) £117 
Pewterers. ¥ 
£76| Grimes and Son* ... ... £62 
* Accepted. A 
LONDON.—For decorative and other works to No. is 
Park-crescent, W., for Mr. Charles Burge. Mr. Walter J. 
Se architect and surveyor, Savoy House, 115, Strand, 


R. A. Yerbury and Bywaters and Son... £1,130 
Sons 4. °ch 2: . £1,684 0} J, M. Macey & Son 1,065 
Maple and Co., Ltd. 1,235 10 | Campbell Smithand 
J. MacIntosh ess oY dae) Pa Coe ee Tree) oO 

LONDON.—For erecting bath and discharge rooms at 
Isolation Hospital, Muswell Hill, for the Hornsey Urban 
District Council. Mr. E. Lovegrove, engineer and 
surveyor :— 4 
F. Cottrell hr) So LABS 
Wilmott and Sons .. 1,295| Houghton and 
McCormick and Sons’ 1,288 Stroud Green* 

* Aecepted. 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £1,100. ] 


£2,955 
2,850 — 


R. Davies and Sons... 


Gough and Co. _ os SL 13H G 
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LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C st 
Glass ofall kinds covered by the Policies of this Company, | 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, — 
' SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent, of the Premiums returned every six yearsin” 
cases where no claim has arisen. " 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


4 
: 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. Fa 


M°NEILL’ & FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, ete.) 


M*SNEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


. MONE ILI, & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


Apri 20, 1898.; 
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‘An Architectural Causerie. 


AN hour, or at most 
Royal Institute of gn hour and a half, is 
_ Painters in 
Water Colours. 


v 


as much as anyone can 
profitably spend in a 
gallery of pictures, displayed, as they always 
ust be, in a way that renders contemplative 
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pleasure impossible. ‘The critic may do some- 


thing, however, to help a poor friend to make 
the best of his time, supposing the said 
In the opinion of 


friend to be tractable. 
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The heat is the unifying element,- and the 
theme has inspired the painter. 
ing this -the best of its kind, we seek 
pleasure elsewhere : in Mr. Sainton’s delicately 
outlined incarnations, for instance. 
perhaps, in these paintings the originals of his 
silver-points. 
that his works claim attention, and exclusive 
as the idealist is of all but perfeeted form it 
goes without saying that his line is the Line 
of Beauty. 
hoped, to satisfy the reader that we are not 
limited by prejudice toany one master or school. 
The landseapes, being innumerable, are the 
hardest to speak of, for tradition has hallowed 
particular ways of presenting land and sea- 
scapes to the eye, and we may look at some 
hundreds without finding anything better to 
say than 
followed too often by artists, who might, 
if only to give us a change, either adopt 


| ‘the writer, the most perfect picture in 
the West Room is by Ferdinand L. Grone— 
a “A Quiet Occupation,” No. 66. In the 
usual subject. piece, the figures: make one 
| pieture and the landscape another, but here 
| they are truly inseparable, and the diminu- 
| _ tive creatures who would seem to be fish- 
_ ing are as much a part of the seene as 
the shivering leaves of the trees. Tf, while 
_ looking at 682 paintings, we returned again 
_ and again to this it was surely because ot 
something most excellent in it. Tn point of 
| style it could not be easily placed, as there 
| is nota trace of self-consciousness in it. 


Account- 


We have, 


It is primarily as drawings 


Knongh has heen said, it is 


that Constable appears to be 
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HALF-PIMBER VIADUCTS IN CORNWALL, TREVEDDO. 
or evolve a style of their own. | There 


are nearly as many painters as pictures, some 
promising well, some already perform- 
ing well, some even ‘exceeding themselves, 
and some, not a few, declining. The editor's 
attention, had he been with us, would have 
been drawn to a number of paintings, the 
motive of which is supplied by buildings or 
parts’ of buildings, and this would not have 
heen done had they not been deserving: by 
John Fulleylove, R.L, “'The Hotel de Ville, 
Bruxelles,” No. 1; by Bernard Evans, R.1., 
“From Qourdon to the Mediterranean,” 
No. 113—a stupendously impressive achieve- 
ment, whether the artist be regarded as a 
landscape painter or as architectural draughts- 
man ; by C. W. Fothergill, “ Cleve Abbey,” 
No, 138; hy William Simpson, R.L., “<The 


Railway Guard, Lucknew,” No. } 
Patrick Lewes Forbes, ‘ Church Row, Hamp- 
stead,” No. 547; and, finally, by Mr. Miller 
Smith, ‘* The Hall-in-the Wood, near Bolton,” 
No, 133. 
and taking things as we find them, we con- 
gratulate Miss Jessie Hall on a_ sheeps- 
seape, No. 7; 
“ Ventimiglia,” No. 11; Mr. Thos. Pyne, Ril; 
‘ Tock. on the Stour,” No. 18; Miss I. M. 
Harris upon her beautiful “ Wild Flowers, 

No. 50: Mr. J.-L. Grace, “The Mading 
Year,” No. 61; Mr. L. Davies, B.I., “October 
Afternoon,” No. 
Vice-President, “ Bawdrey Ferry,” 
Miss Ch. Allan, “A Fishing Village,’ No. 
104: Mr. John S. Potts, “Scene on the River 
Tyne,” 
seape; Mr. David Green, R.1., Hill Tops,” 
No. 131; 
| Wind, and Rain,” No. 168. 
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Returning now tothe West Room, 


Mr. W. Hatherell, RL, 


Sl: Mr. Wimperis, the 
No. 89; 


No. 124—a notably beautiful land- 


Mr. T.’M. ‘Hay, R.S.W., “Mist, 
in the Central 
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Gallery :-—F. G. Cotman, R.I., “ Homing 
Ferry,’ No. 189: J. P. Brinson, ‘ Near 
Broxley, Kent,” No. 238; Lexden L. Pocock, 
‘Needle Point,” No. 279. Here must: we 
pause again, for the work is notably 
heantiful, of a quality rare and delightfal 
—a single figure, seated, intent on. the 
work in her hand; remarkable not merely 
for beauty, for this, whether present or not, 
is not what itis insisted upon. The spee- 
tator is reminded of Nicholas Maas. and 
his sun-gladdened abstracts of life; He I: 
Stock. R.1.. “Miss Page,” No. 325; Hugh 
Garter. RJ., “The Puneh and . Judy 
Show.’ No: 328—the best, it was thought, 
of his. and small as it is, delightful. _Mor- 
timer Mempes, R.L, “Maud,” to be noted 


| beeause it is clever :—not Tennyson's, one 
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would say, nor one to be loved in the usual 
passionate way. The Hast Gallery: Miss 
Abigail Morris’s study of shells, 455, may be 
compared with other little marvels of Art 
which command respect in these rooms and 
elsewhere. As proving the painter a 
painter they compel admiration, and de- 
serve the little room they require. Miss 
Anna Nordgreen, “Quand on. est jeune,” 
No. 477; the very quintessence of Love 
in its homeliest form—that of the devoted 
‘swain and the maiden. The story as told 
hy the painter is epie in its simplicity. The 
influence is that of the best French school, 
and, given the subject, a more perfect 
picture could not be desired. H. N. 
Rheam, R.1., -“ My Lady Greensleeves,” 
No. 489, is merely clever. Harold Swanwick, 
R.1., “ The Duck Pond,” No. 493 ; Edwin 
Hayes, R.I., “ New Harbour, Hastings,” No. 
539; Hugh Carter, R.1., “ Fishing for Eels,” 
No. 560; Miss Anna Nordgreen, “In the 
Snow,” No. 584: Val. Davis, “ At the Door,” 
No. 613: a slight, maidenly figure, un- 
assumingly, unspeakably, sweetly, appeal- 
ingly, lovely and beautiful. A little picture 
and modestly priced, comparing the sum 
named with the pleasure the painter has 


given. E. R. 


ALTHOUGH the 
ideals, and the 
sacred convictions of one’s rosy youth have 
duly dwindled and vanished under the dis- 
illusioning and sophisticating process of the 
years, one still retains with desperate tenacity, 
a certain fond belief of bygone days, which 
clings upon the face of one’s bald incredulity 
like the solitary periwinkle upon the face of a 
surf-denuded rock. With a dauntless, un- 
flinching prejudice, one still holds by the 
conviction that all women are angels, Ac- 
cordingly one’s relations with one’s lady 
client opened from the standpoint that she 
was an angel, an angel in disguise possibly, 
but still an angel. What more could one’s 
lady client desire? Well, it seemed she 
desired hot water; her house renovated also, 
but in partieular—hot water. One was then 
in the first blush of one’s gilded youth, the 
client was a friend of a friend’s friend, and, 
of one’s folly, one consented to make the 
fitting of a hot-water service a labour of love 
plus “expenses.” Those unfortunate “ex. 
penses” held the germ of future trouble. 
One's client looked upon them as a handsome 
concession, and at once regarded herself as 
conferring obligations instead of incurring 
them. One never got those “ expenses ”’ 
either, they were not proffered, and one was 
held by one’s delicacy (and disgust) from 
asking settlement. However one was treated 
to an unconscionable dose of the hot water ; 
there was no stint of that. It was delivered 
by post. One’s lady client was a young and 
pretty grass widow with a smile of unfaltering 
sweetness. We met once briefly in town. 
Then, while she travelled abroad, her house 
in the East Riding was given over to the 
painters and plumbers. The work was duly 
completed before her return, which was 
signalised by the following letter :— 


One’s Lady Client. 


The Evergreens, 
Wagtorm, 
Yorks. 

Drar Mr. ArcuiTrct,—I came hack the day before 
yesterday. The house, I am sorry to say, smells of paint 
dreadfully, particularly in the hall near the stairs, and 
my butler tells me he'never knew paint to smell so before, 
and thinks it must be cheap paint, though I was anxious 
that everything should be of the very best, and I think 
it is a lot of money to pay if the paint is not good. This 
was one thing I wished to tell you about ; another is the 
nursery wall-paper. My little girl was so terrified that 
I have had to turn one of the other rooms into a 
nursery for her, which is very tiresome, I don’t think 
these high Art wallpapers are good for young, growing 
children unless she is very strong. Another thing 
about which I particularly wish to write is an eztra- 
ordinary noise which occurs at times, Itisa gobbleing 
noise and a creaking noise too, and my butler tells me it 
18 the cistern, butit frightened my little girl dreadfully in 
the night, and the doctor tells me she is not very strovg 
and must be kept quiet and away from all excitements, 


THE BUILDE 


80 q28 may imagine my feelings at finding my dear 
child in tears at her nursery paper, and shrieking with 
terror at thesa really most alarming noises which dis- 
turbed us last night, and I must ask you to come down 
and see to it at once, or I feel we shall all be drowned 
in our beds, I shall be glad to put you up for the night, 
I think if I had known all the trouble this was going to 
be I would never have consented to the work being 
done. If will say nothing about the papering to the 
other rooms, I daresay I shall get used to them ; but I 
particularly wanted a green paper in the dining-room, 
as I meant to tell you. I shall expect to see you to- 
morrow.—Yours sincerely, 
ARABELLA CLIENT, 

P.S.—Another thing I notice is that the workmen 
have walked across a corner of the lawn in their hob- 
nailed b ots and worn a path; what Mr. Client will say 
when he comes back I really do not now! The lawns 
have always been the pride of his existence, 


One was not amused by this letter in the 
least; one was deeply disappointed and a 
good deal annoyed ; one’s professional dignity 
sprang up on its hind legs, but remained 
amenable to discipline, and accordingly one 
replied in terms intended to be at once 
courteous and dignified; but in the light of 
intervening years the courtesy is rather that 
of a courtier on stilts, and the dignity nothing 
less than that of a Nabob in state on his 
elephant. One may quote the passage re- 
ferring to the nursery wall-paper episode :— 


I indeed regret to hear of your daughter’s hysterical 
teadencies, and I hope and trnst that she will grow out 
ot them. Iam afraid I have not had much expe vience 
in special medical work, so that if the new paper con- 
tinues to disagree with your daughter’s constitution, 
perhaps it would be a good plan to ask her medical 
adviser to prescribe a wall paper suitable to her case, 


One excused oneself from travelling 200 
miles to view a rusty ball-cock, and suggested 
a local plumber as analternative. Nine days 
later one received the following from one’s 
lady client :— 


The Evergreens, &c. 

Sir,—Sinze I last wrote to you _a can of paint has 
been discovered in the cupboard under thestairs, How 
we have all escaped being poisoned is a miracle to me. 
I found my little girl with a bit of purty if you please— 
rolling it in her hands, poor child! . The smell of paint 
is everywhere, and much worse than when I wrote 
before, it has even got into my wardrobe, which was in 
one of the rooms that have not been touched, and] which 
I myse'f locked before I went away. I open it, t> find 
everything I poss2ss positively reeking of the workmen. 
My cook tells me they must have boiled their paints on 
the kitchen range, as it was splashed from end. to end, and 
all our food tastes of om and TURPENTINE. Plaasint, is 
it not? As you would not come, I had to send for-the 
plumber. He came in the morning, and left a bag of 
tools, and went away again almost at once. In the 
afternoon he came again, with two more horrid looking 
men, and hung about the house in hob-nailed boots, 
covered with mud. Fancy my beautiful new stair 
carpets! Fancy black finger marks all up the wall! Next 
day, when I told them to put on some of Mr. Client’s 
S'ippers, they only laughed, and were very, very rude, 
and went and danced in the kei tchen, instead of attending 
to their work. They have gone at last, but I am hourly 
expecting the noises in the Pipes to begin again worse 
than-ever. They told my butler that all the work was 
badly done, and would be sure to go. ‘*rotten”’ soon, 
They said that when the pipes burst in the winter the 
water will bring down all the ceilings,and it will takemonths 
to get the house dry, which is just what I expected. Nice 
for Mr. Client’s rheumatism! Nice for me, who had been 
toall this trouble and EXPENSE, and the servants all 
leaving and giving the house a bad name !—Yours faith- 
fully, ARABELLA C.VIENT, 


To this one made reply the least possible : 


Mapam,—I have received yours of Tuesday list. TI 

regret you should have felt it necessary to write in such 
terms. 
One has heard no more of this, one’s third 
client; except that she purses her lips when 
one’s name is mentioned, and has spread the 
report that one is not “ nice.” B.C. 


Te foundation stone of the new Central 


National School, at Almondbury, has been 
laid. Mr, Lockwood is the architect. 

EXAMINaTIons under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, for the 
granting of certificates of competency to 
students -desirous of acting as district sur- 
veyors under the London Building Act and as 
building surveyors under local authorities, will 
be held at the Institute on Thursday and 
Friday of this week, 

Hepworta Cuurcn, Suffolk, has been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The church was a 
quaint structure, dedicated to St. Paul, and 
stood on high ground. The building was of 
rubble and stone, chiefly in the Early English 
style, with thatched roof ; it comprised chancel, 
nave, south porch, and a western tower, con- 
taining a clock and five bells. 
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By Lioner Cust. PAP 


a 


the word “ monument,” it would be found 
that it meant little more than a record or | 
memorial, which should be an incentive to. 
thought. Monuments mostly took form in | 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting. As an. | 
independent Art, painting was immeasurably | 
younger than either sculpture or Architecture, 
The Art of ancient Egypt could be’ said to bea 
monumental throughout. Into its monuments — 
portraiture entered to a certain extent, but it 
was chiefly in the form of Architecture. No 
country in: the world was so closely identified 
with the Art of sculpture as Greece, but the 
Art was long fettered by formula. Nothing 
seemed to be admitted in portraiture i 
ancient Greece that did not carry with i 
certain characteristics of beauty. It was noc — 
until the period when Greece began to de sline 
that e 


Ee enquiry were made into the strict sense of 


Human PortraItur3E 
began to assert itself. 


if the statements of the elder Pliny were to b 
believed. In Medieval Art portraiture was 
little used, as the Art of that period was com-— 
pletely consecrated to God and the Church, F 
But from the time of the Renaissance onward _ 
to the present day the statue and the bust had 
reigned supreme in monumental Ar 6 


~ 
were works of Art, and deserved to rank with : 
the paintings of Titian and Holbein. 


4 


THe Marsix Bust, 


he maintained that unless it hada place fixed 
for it, and unless there was some intention for © 
its creation, it was one of the most useless E 
and meaningless things that an artist could — 
produce. Fortunately for London in_ its c. 
crushing necessities most of its statues were a 
in bronze. It was difficult for the sculptor — 
ever to produce a real portrait; he could not 3 
go beyond certain limits in his Art, especially 

if he were working in marble. He could not — 
catch the varying texture of the skin, the 
brightness of the eye. As a mere portrait and 
nothing else the marble bust could seldom be 
successful. Bronze gave a much more satis- 
factory statue than marble. Sculpture in + 
terra-cotta was a branch of the Art which 
seemed to have fallen into a most unnecessary 
disgrace. By its use colouring could most 
usefully be brought into play. Portrait 
statues had before now been made of wood and 
coloured. Mr. Cust, in conclusion, dealt with 
memorial, official, and presentation portrait 
paintings, pointing to the necessity for the 
exercise of care in the use of portrai's for = | 
such purposes. Monumental portraits should — 
always contain something of national interest, 
and should always embrace the accessories. 
Such portraits should be painted for genera- 
tions to come, and everything possible should 
be inserted to aid the knowledge of people 
who would be unacquainted with the mere 
individual portrayed. 
Se a ee ere 


* Resumé of alecture deliveredat the Royal Institution, 


EE 


Her Majesty has decided to light Balmoral — 
Castle by electricity. Pipes will convey water 
power from the Gelder, a stream running into — 
the Dee, at a point about one and a half miles 
from Balmoral, and the current will be brought 
to the Castle by means of electric cables. 
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THE OLD CORNISH VIADUCTS. 


By Cuarues G. HARPER. 


RUN down the Great Western Railway 
Company’s main line this spring, shows 
that new works of greater or less import- 

ance are being undertaken along almost the 
whole stretch of line between Paddington and 
Penzance. Very great energy is being dis- 
played here, and, in fact, the Great Western 
has been changed, by the spirit of the present 
directors, from the most conservative railway 
in England to the most go-ahead. It is no 
secret that the Company has for years past 
~ been incurring a very heavy expenditure on 
the remodelling of the main line, and this 
outlay has never been heavier than now. 
Very little of this has been observed by the 
travelling public between London and Exeter, 
although it may have been noticed that nearly 
all the stations on the way have been entirely 
remodelled or rebuilt; the most notable of the 
recently-completed ones being the fine new 
- station at Bath, which has replaced the 
“miserable darkling shed which for so long 
served that health resort, and served it badly. 
The most obvious works now on the way down 
to Exeter are those of the rebuilding of Reading 
station, whose extensive new platforms and 
great signal-boxes are rapidly taking shape, 
’ while the new road bridges are nearing com- 
pletion. 
Coming to the Exeter to Plymouth section, 


» we find several other works in progress, and 


others to be still taken in hand before the 
_ Great Western can advertise an accelerated 
service to the Three Towns. At present the 
line below Exeter is scarce fitted for an express 
service. It is easy running up to Newton 
’ Abbot, with only two hindrances to speed on 
the way — the old wooden viaduct which 


~ @arries the line over the unfathomable mud of 


~Oockwood Creek, just below Starcross, and 


~ the stretch of single line which runs through 


the six tunnels between Dawlish and Teign- 
mouth. At Starcross, Newton Abbot, and 
Totnes it is interesting to note there still 
remain the old engine-houses and towers of 
the atmospheric system by which the South 
Devon Railway—uas it then was called—was 
~ worked in 1845. Cockwood Viaduct, which is 
only a few feet above the level of the Exe 
estuary, is about to be rebuilt, and it is under- 
stood that new tunnels will be driven through 
the red sandstone cliffs, side by side with 
those already existing between Dawlish and 
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HALF-TIMBER VIADUCTS IN CORNWALL, 
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Teignmouth. When this has been done there 
will be a double line all the way to Plymouth ; 
but the steep gradients and sharp curves that 
begin directly after Newton Abbot- is left 
behind are matters that must almost wholly 
remain. For the heavy work of pulling well- 
loaded trains over these, Mr. Dean’s newly- 
designed locomotives—the “bull-dogs,” as 
they have been called—are intended. When 
the great Blackford and Ivybridge half-tim- 
bered viaducts, together with the Cornwood 
and three small ones were rebuilt in granite 
some years ago, occasion was taken to flatten 
some of the curves, but they are still rather 
startling to the traveller, as the “ Cornishman ” 
goes swinging round them and ascending the 
long gradients which overtop the southern 
spurs of Dartmoor. There are still three old 
wooden viaducts in Plymouth and its neigh- 
bourhood—those of Westonmill and Keyham, 
and the Pennycomequick Viaduct—straddling 
crazily over the oozy mud of the Hamoaze 
creeks, but they are to be rebuilt shortly, and 
what the Londoner who.travels down this way 
knows as “Plymouth” station is to be imme- 
diately taken in hand. ‘Mill Bay” is the 
official and local name for this dingy and 
inefficient station, which, with its cramped 
approaches and inadequate three platforms, 
has long been a reproach to the Great Western. 
Mill Bay is of that peculiar type of station to 
which Chippenham, Bath, Teignmouth, Newton 
Abbot, and Truro belonged. They have all 
disappeared now, with» the exception of 
Chippenham and Newton Abbot, and it is 
even rumoured that that last eyesore’s days 
are numbered. 

The large amount of £70,000 is to be ex- 
pended upon the new Mill Bay terminus and 
its approaches, and the contracts have been 
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| from the profound Cornish coombes. 


placed with a local firm—that of Mr. W. T. 
Jinkin, of Plymouth. The new station will be 
half as large again as the present, and to this 
end a great deal of property has been acquired 
by the Company ; Adelaide Place, on the east 
side, being entirely absorbed, together with 
portions of Buckland Streets and Union 
Streets. There will be five platforms in. the 
new station, covered for a length of 360ft. 
with the now favourite “umbrella” roofs, 
while there will be an iron and glass covered 
lobby at the entrance to the platforms, occu- 
pying 8000 superficial feet. . Another, and 
welcome, feature will be the provision, in the 
new station yard, of a covered way 110ft. long 
for sheltering vehicles. 

A ramble round the existing buildings, 
extending to the bridge which carries the line 
across busy Union Street, is distinctly inte- 
resting, as showing some curious survivals, 
and it is little less than startling to observe 
that the permanent way across a 60ft. road 
still rests upon timber baulks, shod and bolted 
through with iron. This bridge is now being 
reconstructed without the traffic being sus- 
pended, and is being watched night and day. 
It was built in the days when it. was con- 
sidered a pleasing thing to mask the merely 
utilitarian purpose of a railway bridge with a 
classical treatment, and is consequently sup- 
ported by a double row of peculiarly depressing 
iron columns cast in the Doric convention. 

Below Plymouth the Great Western runs 
into Cornwall over the Saltash Bridge, opened 
by Prince Albert on May 8rd, 1859. No one 
now calls Brunel’s great engineering triumph 
the “Royal Albert Bridge,” as it was christened, 
and we may well rejoice that this is so, be- 
cause names of that grandiloquent type can- 
not but detract from, rather than add to, our 
sense of the greatness of, these works. The 
railway goes over this in single line, and only 
broadens out into two roads on entering 
Saltash Station at the Cornish end. The cost 
of this structure was £225,000, and it is scarce 
likely that the G.W.R., for the sake of a 
pedantic boast of having a double line all the 
way, will go to the huge cost of widening it, 
especially since the Cornish traflic is mostly of 
the “omnibus” character, as railway men 
term local trains stopping at most stations. 

So industrious has the Great Western been, 
indeed, that very few of the picturesque 
half-timber viaducts are now left. The Corn- 
wall Railway, from Plymouth to Truro, was 
opened. in 1859, to which date these viaducts 
therefore belong. ‘The line, all the way from 
Plymouth to Penzance, was originally a single 
one, save for sidings at the stations, and, when 
built, economy was the order of the day. 
Traffic was light in those times, and it sufficed 
to build the viaducts over the deep. Cornish 
ravines partly of timber, ; These are of the 
inverted trestle kind, the wood used being 
American oak. The Coldrenick Viaduct, 
illustrated here, a typical, specimen of 
these daring ‘designs of . Brunel’s genius, 
and shows how the ‘woodwork was perched 
on the apex of the granite piers, built with 
picturesque irregularity, tapering upwards 

The 
piers are formed of plain walls built up to 35ft. 
below the level of the rails, those of the more 
lofty viaducts being strengthened. by but- 
tresses: “The roadway planking rests upon 
three beams: running longitudinally through- 
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out the whole length of the viaducts. Hach 
of these beams consists of two pieces of timber, 
one above the other, fastened together by bolts 
and joggles. The piers are generally 66ft. 
apart, the longitudinal timbers being sup- 
ported at four nearly equi-distant points in 
this space by straight timbers, radiating fan- 
shape on elevation from the tops of the piers. 
The feet of these supporting timbers rest 
on the masonry in cast-iron shoes, and are 
connected together by cross- beams and 
strengthened by iron tie-bars. The strength 
and elasticity of these apparently frail struc- 
tures are remarkable, and, although they are 
being replaced by granite, they are going only 
because the line is being doubled, and because 
locomotives and trains very much _ heavier 
than any they were ever constructed to carry 
will be run between Plymouth and Penzance 
when the works in these districts are done. 
Coldrenick Viaduct came into disagreeable 
prominence in February, 1897, on account of 
the sad accident on the rebuilding works here, 
by which twelve men lost their lives. Coldre- 
nick is not being rebuilt from the ground, but is 
rather being remodelled. This plan consisted 
first of rebuilding, course by course, the upper 
stage of each one of the thirteen piers in blue 
Statfordshire brick, with granite quoins. Traffic 
progressed as usual during the whole of these 
works, being delayed but very little by reason 
of Menheniot station being at the down end of 
the viaduct and by trains ordinarily going 
over it very slowly, either in stopping or 
starting. When all the piers had thus been 
rebuilt in their upper parts, the oak timbering 
was gradually replaced with iron lattice- 
girders. This work began from the western 
end and was carried on by stagings suspended 
beneath the roadway. 'The illustration shows 
this work in progress. It was by the failure 
of one of the beams to which a staging was 
thus suspended that the unfortunate men— 
twelve out of a gang of seventeen—were 
dashed from a height of 150ft. on to the rocks 
below. Last autumn another accident hap- 
pened, ata viaduct half a mile beyond this spot. 

Treveddo Viaduct—which we illustrate on 
our front page —is being replaced by an 
entirely new granite building, being built side 
by side with the old one. ‘T'reveddo Viaduct 
is being rebuilt under contract by Messrs. T. 
Relf and Sons. The old one is of eight spans, 
and goes in a long curve over Treveddo 
Woods. It is one of the most dilapidated 
examples, and is shoed with iron, and shod 
with repairing pieces of wood tied by iron 
bars, and pickled with creosote in an amazing 
manner. Others being rebuilt up and down 
the line near by are those of Trevalga and 
Tresulgan. Two more below St. Austell are 
being replaced: those of Trenance and Gover ; 
while those of Carkennick, Carvedras, and 
Truro, near Truro station, are presently to be 
begun. There are others on various branches. 
On the Totnes and Ashburton Railway, pur- 
chased outright by the Great Western Rail- 
way in the autumn of 1897, works of the kind 
are in progress ; while on the branchfrom Ply- 
mouth to Yelverton two have been rebuilt, and 
another, the Ham Green Viaduct, is now in 
progress, between Bickleigh and Yelverton 
stations. The Falmouth branch from Truro 
is only 114 miles long, but it has a surprising 
number of tremendous wooden viaducts, some 
of them 150ft. high—those of Ponsanooth, 
Collegewood, Penwithers and Treliever being 
specially notable. 

Among the viaducts entirely rebuilt the 
great Moorswater Viaduct is remarkable, 
This was a work undertaken by the Cornwall 
Railway, shortly before it was bought out 
by the Great Western Railway, which 
already was the largest shareholder in 
the undertaking. This imposing work is 
800ft. long and 150ft. high. Its rebuild- 
ing was begun in the early part of 1878, 
and it was opened on February 26th, 
1881, and cost £30,000. It spans a beautiful 
and romantic valley just beyond Liskeard 
station, down which ripples the Looe River, on 
its way to the sea. .Beneath its tall arches 
crouches the little railway station of Moors- 
water, on the mineral line of the Caradon and 
Looe Railway. 

The country through which the line goes, 


all the way from Plymouth, has called forth 
great engineering ability, but at the same 
time has made railway work immensely costly. 
And all this, and the improvements and ex- 
tensions being made, or to be made, has been 
done in the face of the decay—the ruin, indeed 
—of two of Cornwall’s three industries, copper 
and tin mining. 

It is pleasing to be able to say that the 
Great Western is reaping already, and will 
hereafter reap more largely, the reward of 
such a policy. Cornwall is becoming one of 
the most favoured of resorts, and deservedly 
so, for it is at once the most beautiful, the 
most romantic, and the most perfectly satis- 
fying of English holiday haunts, and at the 
same time, with its mild climate, a retreat 
from the rigours of winter. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF NEW 
SCOTLAND YARD. 


“ A PROPOS of the discussion of New Scot- 

land Yard from an architectural point 
of view,” writes a correspondent, “ I had occa- 
sion to see Mr. Norman Shaw just after the 
completion of the building in 1890, and he 
himself distinctly expressed dissatisfaction 
with it. Now that the thing was finished, 
he said, he was bound to admit that it was 
not a success architecturally. The fact ‘is, 
I have reason to believe, that — at least 
from the architect’s point of view — Mr. 
Norman Shaw made a mistake in ‘consent- 
ing to design this building under official 
tutelage. Mr. Matthews was at the Home 
Office at the time, and “he and the Com- 
missioner of Police—Sir Charles Warren, if I 
remember right—handicapped the architect 
with all sorts of stipulations and special re- 
quirements that were absolutely inconsistent 
with Mr. Shaw’s own wishes in the matter. 
Simple utilitarianism was the dominant con- 
sideration everywhere, and next to that the 
principle which probably exerted most influ- 
ence on the character of the pile was that 
which Mr. Ruskin has so strongly insisted on, 
that the exterior of a building should express 
the purpose for which it is set up. _This New 
Scotland Yard to some extent certainly does, 
and on the whole it is, moreover, splendidly 
adapted for that purpose. But a building 
minutely designed for police service, and in- 
tended to express that purpose on its exterior, 
could hardly be made beautiful. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to me impossible to dispute that 
it has a certain grim, bold originality about it, 
quite unlike anything else in the Metropolis, 
and certainly not wanting in dignity. Few per- 
sons are at all aware, what a multiplicity and 
variety of purposes this great block is applied 
to—police stores and mess rooms and kitchens, 
a tailor’s shop, a printing office, a lost property 
office, a convict’s property office, and so on— 
every room strictly adapted to its purpose, and 
every room, almost, exceedingly well lighted, 
warmed and ventilated. It is a splendid 
block of administrative offices, and Architec- 
ture has undoubtedly been sacrificed to some 
extent to serviceableness. ‘he massive granite 
constituting the lower part of it has been 
dressed to so fine a surface that it’ has the 
appearance.of Portland cement. 'The super- 
imposing of bricks in this granite without the 
slightest break in the surface looks mean and 
ineffective. The chimney-stacks are singularly 
obtrusive in their bold ugliness, and the turret 
windows at the corners are curiously paltry in 
plainness and pettiness. These things justify 
some of the rough comment that has been poured 
on New Scotland Yard.” 


THE new senior public school and secondary 
department of the West Calder School Board, 
Scotland, has been erected at an estimated 
cost of £4900. 

Tue directors of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company have let the contract for the exten- 
sion of the Middlesbrough dock to Mr. John 
Scott, of Cotherstone. The entrance channel 
is to be deepened along its course and widened 
on the south side. The plans are by Sir J. 
Wolfe Barry. 
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THE CASE FOR REGISTRATION. 


By Ennis MARsnanp. 


G Bison question of “The Statutory Registra- 

tion of the Profession ” has occupied the 
minds of architects for many years, and the 
council of the Society of Architects is now 
taking steps to obtain the views of provincial 
architects upon the subject, with reference to 
which a Bill has been introduced into Parlia- 
ment in the present session. With this object 
a meeting of architects was recently held in 
the Library of the Philosophical Hall, Park 
Row, Leeds. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
T. Walter L. Emden (President of the Society 
of Architects).—Mr. Ellis Marsland (hon. 
secretary) read a paper on the question. He 
asked what was meant by registration? It 
meant, in the present, that every man prac- 
tising Architecture should be duly 


ENROLLED IN AN OFFICIAL REGISTER 


under an Act of Parliament, and be duly 
responsible for his professional actions, and 
that no one be allowed to practise until he had 
been duly enrolled. In the future it meant 
that no one be allowed to practise Architecture 
until he was duly qualified and had been found 
so by undergoing a qualifying examination. 
At present any person, with or without a fair 
general education, any builder, builder’s fore- 
man, clerk of works, clerk in a Local Board 
office, auctioneer, undertaker, et hoc genus 
omne, with the sole qualification of being able 
to provide a brass plate, was at liberty to 
advertise himself as a person qualified to give 
advice to the public-in the science and Art of 
Architecture. Builders and others going out 
of their proper province boldly proffered their 
services as architects to their customers gratis ; 
and the tempting bait of an apparent saving 
of 5 per cent. was not to be resisted. Could it 
be wondered at that 


Tory WERE STILL UNRECOGNISED 


while such a condition of things existed? for 
at present the public had no guarantee that 
the class who called themselves architects 
were any better qualified to plan and design 
their buildings than the contractors who 
erected them, and should they employ an 
architect they had no means of ascertaining 
that his knowledge was greater than that of 
the builder, and the only certainty about it 
from their point.of view was that they would 
have to pay the professional charges. The 
advantages arising from registration were 
these :—Closing the doors to incompetent men ; 
raising the standard of the Profession ; and 
obtaining the confidence of the public and 
State recognition.—Mr. J. Wreghitt Connon 
(Leeds) moved a resolution supporting the 
movement. He thought they were all agreed 
that the profession of Architecture was by no 
means in the position it ought to occupy, or that 
it was in the possession of those facilities or 
advantages which it was entitled to possess. 
For instance, they would be agreed that 


Tar Prorrssion Fett Very Far SHort 


of the professions of law and medicine in the 
facilities which were afforded it for educa- 
tional purposes. They would also be all 
agreed that under existing conditions the 
profession of Architecture did afford oppor- 
tunities for entry into it of those who were 
not strictly entitled to belong to it; and he. 
was sure they would all be agreed that the 


number of architects was certainly in excess _ 


of the requirements of the population of this 
country. There were in the country some 
1500. more architects than there was any 
necessity for, and there was only one remedy for 
that state of things, and that was a system of 
legal registration of architects. He expressed 
regret that the senior institution—the Royal 
Institute of British Architects—should not 
yet have seen its way to give its weight to 
this movement. When it became convinced 
that the great body of the Profession through- 
out the country was in favour of it, it would 
then give it its support.—Mr. D. Dodgson 
(Leeds) seconded the resolution, which, after a 
brief discussion, was carried unanimously. 
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By G. J. F. Hooxway anp A. L. Cox. 


(Continued from page 179.) 
cy OME two miles from Colebrook is the hamlet 
of Coleford, which was at onetimea Roman 
settlement. One and a half miles further 
north is the village of Copplestone. The great 


| centre of attraction here is the Copplestone 


figure, 


Cross; it is of the greatest interest, and con- 
sists of a monolith of Dartmoor granite about 
10ft. 6in. high, and stands on a modern battered 
or sloping base. The shaft is ornamented in 
three divisions, each with a different pattern ; 
on all the faces there is, Runic ornament with 
intricate interlacing design. A few inches 
from the top is a rudely cut shallow niche 
that at a remote period certainly contained a 
The head and arms of the cross are 
wanting; the whole is coycre? with yellow 
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lichen. As to its origin we can only suggest 
that it is a bound stone, for it is situated at 
the junction of three parishes, viz.: Crediton, 
Colebrook, and Down St. Mary. Many of the 
ancient and rudely carved granite crosses on 
the wild expanses of Dartmoor serve this pur- 
pose, and were guides to travellers over the 
lonely moor, As to the date when this old 


-monolith was first erected we have no exact 


knowledge, but it is mentioned in a Saxon 
charter of a.p. 974, and is probably anterior to 
the establishment of the see of Devonshire at 
Crediton. It appeals strongly to the anti- 
quarian, and we can but state that Copple- 
stone may have derived its name from it, for 
in Anglo-Saxon we have “Copp” meaning 
head, and thus Copp-lestone means chief stone. 

Here resided, in great state, the Copplestone 
family. This noble family can trace its 
pedigree long anterior to the age of the Nor- 
72 
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man Conquest. The old home of the Copple- 
stones, much modernised, stands beyond the 
village amidst beautiful scenery. Many dis- 
tinguished members of this family have added 
their name to the roll of bishops and knights 
who have helped to make our country what 
it is. 

A pleasant walk of two miles brings us to 
the village of Down 8t. Mary. It is situated 
about seven miles north-west of Crediton, and 
has a church built partly in the Norman, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular periods, and 
consisting of a nave, north aisle, and western 
tower, the latter containing three bells. The 
entrance to the church on the south side 
has built over it a rudely carved Norman 
tympanum, found built into the wall during 
the restoration of the church. The church 


has been most successfully restored by the 
late Henry Gould, and the elaborate fifteenth 
century screen has also been well and carefully 
restored by a parishioner, Mr. W. H. Bushell, 
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old village Cross. It stands upon a granite 
base ; the shaft is chamfered, and likewise the 
head; the whole is of Dartmoor granite. 
Sandford and its immediate neighbourhood is, 
without doubt, the richest and most fertile 
land in the West country, or in the whole of 
the kingdom; in fact, for miles the soil is of 
the richest and most fertile kind. 

Not far from here is an old mansion; it is 
said it dates back to the days of King John, 
but little of the ancient fabric remains. The 
centre of the building and the gate house are, 
however, part of the original work. It be- 
longed to the Dowerich family, and contains 
several family portraits, with some interesting 


relics. These relics date back to the Middle 
Ages. About one and half miles distant is 


the church of Upton Hellious. It is dedicated 
to St. Mary, formerly to St. Nicholas, and is 
built partly of the Norman and Perpendicular 
periods. It consists of chancel, nave, and 
south aisle, and western tower, containing one 
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CREDITON AND ITS DISTRICT. 


avd is a credit to him in every way. Down 
St. Mary is a typical Devonshire village, and 
the church is well cared for. 

Two miles north-west of Crediton is the 
village of Sandford. Its church, dedicated to 
St. Swithin, is a small Perpendicular building, 
consisting of chancel, nave, with clerestory, 
aisles, south porch, and western tower, con- 
taining five bells, all recast in 1748. The upper 
stage of the tower and nave walls were raised, 
together with a new chancel and clerestory, 
which was erected in 1848 ; consequently little 
remains of the ancient work as compared 
with churches in the neighbourhood. There 
is an old brass to the memory of Mary Dowe- 
rich, who died in 1604; the upper part is 
divided into three parts. Though of a late 
date, this brass is interesting, in the fact that 
we have so few remaining in this part of the 
country. In the churchyard isto be seen the 
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bell; the piers or responds from which the 
chancel arch springs are Norman, and some of 
the masonry of the walls is certainly of this 
period. The south-west door leading from the 
porch into the nave is Early Norman, the 
shafts having simple cushion capitals and 
bases, similar to those on the tower piers at 
Crediton Church, The building has undergone 
partial restoration, but much yet remains to 
be done. Not far from‘here is Shoebrook Park, 
with its stately elms. The village not far 
distant has little of interest. The church, 
dedicated to St. Swithin, contains some Norman 
work, but is mainly Perpendicular in style. The 
building was almost entirely destroyed by fire 
in the 17th century and was soon afterwards 
rebuilt, but of the original work there remains 
only the Norman door on the south side of the 
church and some walling. In 1879, the 
building went through a thorough restoration 
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CREDITON AND ITS DISTRICT. 


and was enlarged wrth the addition of the 
south aisle, and again in 1888 the upper stage 
of the tower was entirely rebuilt. The Com- 
munion plate comprises an ancient flagon 
which was presented to the church by Thomas 
Lamplough, who was at the time Bishop of 
Exeter, 1676-1689. This prelate afterwards 
became Archbishop of York, and held the 
latter see from 1689-1691. Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney, who was also Bishop of Exeter, 
presented the chalice and paten in 1689. Sir 
Thomas Bodley, founder of the famous Bodham 
Library at Oxford, was rector of the parish for 
some time, and eventually became canon resi- 
dentary of Exeter Cathedral. 

Taking a south-westerly direction, a walk of 
about four miles from Crediton brings us to 
the village of Tedburn St. Mary. Tedburn is 
really a township.and is situated on the high 
road to Okehampton... The ancient church, 
dedicated to St. Mary, consists of chancel, nave, 
north aisle and south porch and lofty embattled 
and pinnacled western tower. There is Early 
English work in parts of the building, but, as 
is usual in most Devonshire ehurches, the 
Perpendicular period predominates, On the 
south side of the nave is a small chantry or 
chapel. The chancel was mostly rebuilt and 
the church restored in 1868. About 14 miles 
from the church is Great Fulford Park, the 
ancestral home of the Fulford family. This 
distinguished family has been represented over 
and over again in the annals of English history, 
and none were more noble than Sir Francis 
Fulford, who lived and held the estates in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. In such 
esteem was this sturdy Royalist held, that 
when Fairfax quartered his army in the 
neighbourhood he gave the strictest orders 
to his men and officers to in no way do violence 
to his person, servants, or property, and to 
allow Sir Francis to pass the guards between 
Devon and Dorset. This was granted when he 
was looking after his lawful affairs, and, 
furthermore, whoever did violence to either of 
his family or to his person should answer to 
the contrary at their peril. The mansion is 
of the Tudor period, and, as was usual at that 
time, it surrounds a quadrangle. It is a fine 
specimen of an old English home, though 
fallen'‘much into decay. There is to be seen 
in the entrance hall some fine oak panelling, 
dating from the reign of Henry VII. The 
house contains many fine old portraits, to- 
gether with a full-length painting of Charles I., 


NEWTON ST, CYRES. 


given to the Fulfords by Charles II. soon after 
the restoration, and it is said that on one 
occasion Charles I. slept here. The mansion 
is very interesting, though only portions of it 
are habitable. The park is extensive and 
exceedingly beautiful, and far-famed for its 
splendid avenue. 
Sir Thomas Fulford, who died in 1610, is to be 
seen in Dunsford Church, not far distant, but 
beyond the limits of the district round 
Crediton. The monument has undergone 
restoration, and has been re-coloured. 

We have now brought to the reader’s notice 
those churches and the many architectural 
subjects worthy of being included in this 
short article on the neighbourhood around 
Crediton. It will be seen that the district is 
full of interest, and contains many relics of a 
bygone age. Each village has something or 
other different from its neighbour. There are 
many other villages quite as interesting as 
these which we have described and sketched, 
but they would make a. separate article by 
themselves, these being only some of the 
principal. Copplestone certainly is the most 
interesting for the antiquary. 


A fine Renaissance tomb to - 
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THE new buildings of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital are now rapidly approaching completion, © 
THe contract for the extension of the 
Millom Ironworks Pier has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Gradwell and Co., Barrow. The 
pier will be made 800ft. longer than it is at 
present. l 
Ir is reported that six firms of contractorsg 
have tendered for the construction of the new | 
dock for the Cardiff Railway Company, and 
that the contract will be given out shortly. 
The engineers’ estimate for the work is about — 
£666,000. 
In addition to the general memorial for that 
part of the Diocese of London over which the 
late Bishop of Bedford presided, it has been 
decided to erect an open-air pulpit in the 
churchyard of Spitalfields Church. The esti- ¢ 
mated cost is £175. 4, 
A PROPOSAL is on foot to erect a church for — 
the parish of St. Luke’s, Thornaby-on-Tees, 
Plans for a building capable of seating about 
700 people have been prepared by Messrs. 
Hicks and Charlewood, Newcastle. The esti-— 
mated cost without the tower is £6000. : 
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THE partial clearance of the block of houses | 


in front of the Cecil Hotel in the Strand that 
has now been effected will permit of the 
central archway being set up, and when this” 
has been accomplished the closing of the side” 
roads into the hotel quadrangle will follow, 
and the entire demolition of the remainder of — 
the old block will be carried out. 9 

THERE is an increase in both the numbers 
and the value of the private Parliamentary 
bills deposited for the session relating to rail- 
ways, canals, tramways, and the supply of gas,” 
electricity, and water, the number being 197,” 
as compared with 188 of last session, and the 
total amount of money proposed to be raised 
no less than £53,300,579, as compared with — 
£50,742,141, 4 

A Locat GoverNMENT Boarp inquiry has _ 
been held into an application by the Plymorth 


Corporation for sanction to borrow £22,306) | 


for the erection of a museum and art gallery, 
£550 for street improvements, £2500 for public — 
lighting, £15,800 for the reconstruction of — 
sewers and repairing of streets, and £1340 for — 
the purchase and adaptation of premises for 
the purpose of a fire and police station. : 
THE Scarborough Town Council has resolved” 
to purchase St. Nicholas’ House and grounds _ 


, 


for £33,000. The estate, which covers an area | 


of about three acres, embraces the mansion — 


facing the Royal Hotel in St. Nicholas Street, 


with the adjoining shop, and the Exhibition | 


Buildings and Coastguard station on the Fore- 
shore Road. It is the intention of the Cor- 


poration to convert the house into municipal | 


offices, affording accommodation for all the 
departments of the l'own Council, while the 
gardens and undercliff will be reserved as 
public pleasure grounds. 
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iBricks and Mortar. 


’ Brrinecuam Hovusz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
4 April 20th, 1898. 

“T know what it isto live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
}carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 

| if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
'a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to sce from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’ —J OHN 
| RuskIn. 


_ AuprrMaN Joun THompson, the well-known 
church builder and restorer of cathedrals, has 
just died at Peterborough. He had during his 
lifetime been engaged on the restoration of 
‘every cathedral in England. He built the 
Royal College of Music and Church House, 
and was engaged in the restoration of Peter- 
borough and Salisbury cathedrals. 


| Tue work of rebuilding the old wooden 
yailway station at Windsor is now far ad- 
_yanced. The Queen’s waiting-rooms, which 
are self-contained in‘one block, have recently 
been finished. They consist of a general 
| saloon, with a dome of stained glass, and 
haying a handsome fireplace, with overmantel 
of carved oak, in the design of which the 
Royal and Imperial monogram and Jubilee 
dates are repeated. The kerb and back of the 
grate are of black and white marble. The 
_yoom is furnished in the French style, with 
brocaded chairs upholstered in rose terra-cotta, 
the rugs, which are laid on parquet flooring, 
matching them in colour. The walls are of 
solid English light oak, and are panelled in 
the same warm tints. A double door commu- 
\ nicates with a dainty writing-room, provided 
| with lounge chairs and a marqueterie table. 
Beyond are sumptuously-fitted-up lavatories. 
Electric light is at command throughout the 
suite. 


Tue paper on Modern Stage Mechanism to 
be read before the Society of Arts to-day 
(Wednesday) by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, will 
deal with practically a new subject, to 
which little or no attention has so far been 
given in this country, although important 
stages worked by hydraulics and electricity 
have been used in the United States and on 
the Continent for a considerable number of 
years. Mr. Sachs, after dealing with elemen- 
tary equipment of the stage of to-day, will 
indicate the lines on which modern science 
may be applied to the mounting of plays, and 
he will give particulars as regards the general 
working of the theatre, and speak of various 
ways of obtaining realistic effects or illusions 
on the stage effects. A valuable series of 
photographs, sketches,.and drawings from 
modern stages will then be shown by the aid of 
limelight views and explained by the lecturer, 
and among these will be all the more impor- 
tant examples, including those of the Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, and other Continental opera 
houses, as well as Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden stages. Special reference will be made 
| to the hydraulic installation at Drury Lane, 
| _and the electric turn-table stage at Munich. 


Sir Wituam B. Forwoop, Chairman of the 
Library, Museum, and Arts Committee of the 
Liverpool Corporation, with two other members 

| of the Committee and the Curator of the 
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CREDITON AND ITS DISTRICT, 


Walker Art Gallery in that city, have recently 
been on a tour of the London studios with the 
object of securing attractive works for the next 
Autumn Exhibition. 
submitted -his report, in which he says that 
the deputation were cordially received, and in 
nearly all cases received promises of contribu- 
tions should the works be at the artists’ dis- 
posal in the autumn. 


little falling off in important works. The 
desire to be represented at the Academy and 
other summer exhibitions in London seemed 
as dominant as ever, and there appeared every 
prospect of those metropolitan displays being 
important and attractive in no ordinary degree. 


The fine weather of the winter had enabled | 


artists to pursue their labours, and their works 


were seen to be bright and fresh, and much | 
more finished than in previous years at this | 


time. It was found that young artists are 


springing up who will worthily carry on the | 


traditions of English Art. At least six sons 
of eminent painters were visited, and it was 
found that they bid fair to equal, if not excel, 
their fathers’ artistic productions, though on 
different lines, while a number of other young 
artists are striving for fame with every pros- 
pect of success. Very few artists complained 
of want of patronage. 


Tue Messrs. Cooper have now in their work- 
shops at Great Pulteney Street an interesting 
example of modern artistic wood-carving, viz. : 
a beautifully modelled ceiling, a replica of the 
perfect timbered roof at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, well known to all lovers of the 
few remaining specimens of artistic archxo- 
logical Art in these days of disestablishment 
and decay. 


Writine from Athens to the Times, Sir 
W.B. Richmond says :—‘I very much regret 
that owing to my absence from England I had 
no opportunity of adding my name to those 
of my colleagues who signed a letter in which 
was expressed just admiration for Mr. Shaw’s 
New Scotland Yard, a building which does 
honour to the great architect who designed it 
and to the city in which it stands. Our 
politicians should be more careful than they 
have been upon a recent occasion to criticise 
‘matters within their knowledge and experience, 


The curator has just | 


There was no diminution | 
in the production of suitable pictures, and | 


and to leave matters of taste to those whose 
business they are.” 


Tuer thousands of visitors to Anne Hatha- 
way’s Cottage at Shottery, the scene of Shake- 
speare’s courtship, will be interested to know 
that some necessary repairs and improvements 
have been in progress the last few months, 
and have just been completed. All the win- 
dow casements were found to be in a dangerous 
state. The woodwork was utterly rotten, and 
the old glass and leadwork were falling out. 
Several of the plaster panels between the 
timber-framing were on the point of collapse. 
They had been exposed to the weather from 
the time the cottage was built—probably 
between 400 and 500 years—and several of the 
main timbers were found to be completely de- 
cayed in places—especially was this apparent 
near the rubble foundations. The old windows 
and casements have been very carefully 
repaired. English oak frames and mullions 
have been put in, and the ancient glass has 
been put back in diamond-shaped leaded 
lights. All the timbers have been renewed 
where absolutely necessary, sound. oak many 
centuries old, taken from ancient buildings in 
Stratford, being used. Two old windows 
hidden beneath the plaster were discovered 
and opened up, and oak ‘panelling that has 
been removed at different periods has been 
restored to its original position. The massive 
beams have been scraped of the whitewash 
which had covered them for generations and 
properly cleaned and oiled, and the several 
rooms made more interesting by disclosing 
once more various old characteristics of the 
building, The old-fashioned “dog grate” of 
the living-room was found at the bottom of 
the old bacon cupboard, where it had remained 
about fifty years. The old-fashioned garden, 
containing most of the wild flowers mentioned 
by the poet, has not been touched. It is 
intended, however, to restore the old path, the 


| original stones of which are visible in places. 


Wuiutst excavating for the purpose of laying 
foundations for a villa to be erected on the 
south side of Wickham Road, Beckenham, a 
large quantity of ancient brickwork has been 
discovered. This would appear to be the ruins 
or foundations of some very old building. The 
structure—which is being cut through with 
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much difficulty, transversely and longitudinally, 
as the present work requires—is composed of 
extremely hard red bricks, the cement being 
very coarse and greatly hardened with age. 
The walls commence some 2ft. below the 
original surface, and extend to the bottom of 
the cuttings, which are 6ft. or 7ft. in depth, 
and possibly still lower. They are about 4ft. 
in thickness, and evidently several hundred 
years old. The building plot contains a par- 
ticularly fine specimen of the cedar tree, which 
must be at least 500 years of age, and it is not 
improbable that the original structure may 
have been erected when the tree was planted. 
Happily the tree will remain undisturbed. The 
Wickham Road is one of the most wooded 
parts of Beckenham, and the site of the pro- 
posed villa is on the Kelsey Park estate, a 
large wooded tract, containing a fine ayenue 
of ancient trees. 


In the Chancery Division Mr. Justice Romer 
has heard the case of Harrison v. Wood. The 
plaintiff sought to enforce a covenant relating 
to a building line, and also to restrain the 
defendant from encroa‘hing beyond the line. 
It appeared from the statement of facts that 
the defendant owned a considerable piece of 
land in Wistaston Road, Crewe, and on 
February 16th, 1894, sold a plot to the plaintiff, 
the conveyance containing the covenant in 
question. The plaintiff built some houses on 
his land, and the defendant retained the 
adjoining land, and in 1896 (two years later) 
he built some houses on his land just to the 
north of the plaintiff’s portion. The defendant’s 
main building was not complained of, the 
complaint being that the defendant had put 
bay windows to the houses, which encroached 
about 18in. beyond the building line. The 
defendant alleged that the plaintiff had him- 
self broken the covenant by putting a small 
cornice to his house about half-way up the 
elevation, and that, therefore, he could not rely 
upon the covenant as against the defendant. 
The judge looked at photos of the property, 
and ridiculed the idea that the small cornice, 
which was simply a piece of ornamental wood- 
work, was an infringement of the covenant. 
His Lordship next ridiculed the objection to 
the defendant’s bay windows, which he said 
had improved the property tremendously. 
After some further observations by his Lord- 
ship, who suggested the matter: should be 
settled by counsel without any further trouble, 
a@ compromise was effected by which the 
plaintiff was freed from his covenant, and was 
at liberty to build bay windows to the same 
extent as the defendant's, and the defendant 
was to indemnify the plaintiff for any liability 
to any third party he might possibly be put to 
in doing so. 


THe Asylums Committee of the London 
County Council submitted at the recent meet- 
ing the report of Mr. W. Adams, the manager 
of the Works Department, with regard to the 
excess over the estimate of £7923 for works 
completed by the Works Department at the 
Heath Asylum, Bexley, in the half-year ended 
September 30th last. The final estimate was 
£31,806 18s. 10d., and the actual cost 
£39,230 9s. 10d., the work being done under a 
schedule of prices prepared by the architect 
and accepted by the Works Department. Mr. 
Adams reported that the sum of £1451 18s. 3d. 
for maintenance of roads and damage by frost 
was not allowed for by the architect, and there 
were also preliminary items not included. He 
observed that the prices generally were low, 
and should not have been accepted by the 
Works Department. In conclusion, he said: 
“It therefore would not appear that the cost 
ean really be called excessive, and I venture to 
think that the comparison is not unsatisfactory 
as regards the Works Department. At the 
Same time, I find instances in the methods 
adopted for the carrying out of this work as 
described to me, but of which I have no 
personal knowledge, with which I could not 
agree, and which, I am of opinion, have 
enhanced the cost.” On the other hand, the 
architect (Mr. G. T. Hine) defended - his 
position. He stated that, excluding | the 
question of repairs to roads, and assuming 
that the Works Committee were not preju- 


diced in their purchase of materials by the 
recent rise in building prices, he still con- 
sidered that the real value of the work was 
fairly represented by the amount set forth in 
the final estimate. 


Tue Committee of the Parish Church of 
St. Nicholas Without and St. Luke, Dublin, 
appeal for funds to enable. them to carry out 
urgent and necessary repairs to this venerable 
structure. St. Luke’s is the only existing 
parish church in Dublin which is closely con- 
nected with the coming of the Huguenots from 
France in consequence of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685. The present ceiling 
of the church has for some time past been in 
a somewhat dangerous condition, and the cost 
of keeping it in repair would -be very con- 
siderable. It is intended to remove it alto- 
gether, and to substitute for it a ceiling which 
will be permanently secure, The committee 
mention that the chancel window has~given 
much anxiety on account of its worn-out con- 
dition, and it is considered necessary to extend 
the chancel outward, so as to provide for the 
reception of a new window. Considerable re- 
pairs are also necessary in various parts of the 
church, including the windows and the roof. 


An important arbitration case, under the 
scheme for the Housing of the Working Classes 
in the Metropolis, recently came before Mr. 
H. T. Steward, F.S.L., sitting as sole arbitrator 
at the London Surveyors’ Institution. . The 
parties were Mr. John Cooper, a leather 
merchant and builder, of Caledonian Road, 
King’s Cross, and the London County Council, 
the former bringing a claim against the latter 
for £1833 as compensation in respect of the 
compulsory purchase of the dwelling-houses, 
from 20 to 30, Churchway, St. Pancras, and 
8 to 10, York Buildings, Somers Town. It 
appeared that the property which the County 
Council proposed to.acquire under,.the scheme 
for the Housing of the Working Classes, in 
order to erect model dwellings on the site, 
comprised a group of . dwelling-houses, and 
was let to Mr. Cooper under a lease for a term 
of three and a-half years, from March, 1897, 
at a ground rent of £76 per year. Occupying 
the houses were thirty tenants, paying a 
weekly rental of £6 15s.. The gross annual 
income derived was £332 1s., from which the 
usual deductions were made for the purpose of 
the proceedings before the arbitrator, as fol- 
lows :—Ground rents, £76 ; rates, £37 12s. 64d.; 
water rate, £5 17s.; insurance, £1 lls. 6d.; 
repairs, £32 6s.; collection, £16 3s.; allowance 
for contingencies, £22 12s.'2d., making a total 
of £192 2s, 23d. A.balance of £130 18s. 94d. 
had been taken on the 6 per cent. table at 
fourteen years’ purchase, making a total claim 
of £1833 3s. 1d. The improvement proposed 
by the County Council was known as the 
St. Pancras Churchway Improvement Scheme. 
For the Council expert evidence was called to 
show that the value of the property was much 


less than that claimed for it, and that it was” 


greatly overcrowded. Subsequently th» arbi- 
trator visited the property, and decided to 
reserve his award. 


Tue spring exhibition of the Birmingham 
Royal Society. of Artists consists of about 800 


works in various media, and, in general cha- 


racter and quality well maintains the reputa- 
tion of the Society. There is, perhaps, nothing 
strikingly original either in the canvases or 
drawings, but most of the prominent schools in 
Art are represented, and among the contribu- 
tors are many painters whose names are so 
well-known as to be a guarantee of excellence 
and a sure attraction. .One departure the 
Council has made which will. earn for it 
the thanks of the subscribers and the visiting 
public—the inclusion of an extremely inte- 
resting collection of portrait miniatures. 


Tne collection of valuable pictures and 
drawings left by the late Mr. F. W. Amsden, 
of Sydenham, and just dispersed at Christie’s, 
realised upwards of £16,000, and ‘included 
good works by English and foreign painters. 
The highest figure was for an example of Van 
Marcke, one of his well-known cattle subjects, 
representing cows standing in a ‘pool, and a 


* 
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tree and foliage background, 1260gs. An | 
interior of a fisherman’s cottage, “ Watching,” ~ 
by Israels, brought 700gs., and a fishergirl on 
the seashore, by the same, 580gs.; an Egyptian q 
street scene, painted in 1885, by L. C. Muller, ‘a 
600gs.; a view on the Thames above Henley, © 
by Vicat Cole, 700gs.; “Great Marlow” and 
“ Harvest Time, rainstorm coming on,” by the 
same artist, 280gs. and 270gs.; “An Autumn ~ 
Afternoon, Ben Slioch,” by H. W. B. Davis, 
480gs.; “No Tidings,” by Frank Holl, 340gs., 
and “Bereaved,” also by Holl, 240gs.; “ Gather-_ 
ing Seaweed,” by J. C. Hook, 380gs. ; “ Landing © 
Eel Pots, evening,” by J. Linnell, 405gs.; by- 
B. W. Leader, “On the River Teine, Worces- 
tershire,” 255gs.; “A Welsh Lake Scene, with 
trees and figures in the foreground,” 225gs. ; § 
and another Welsh scene, 280gs.; a river 
scene, with reeds and a windmill date 1885, ~ 
by Keeley Halswelle, 235gs.; “Rocks on the © 
Coast, with gulls and cormorants,” by Peter ~ 
Graham, 820gs., and, by the same, “ Highland ~ 
Cattle on the Borders of a Lake,” 420gs. ; the» 
banks of a river, with cattle, by Daubigny, on™ 
panel, 260gs.; and, by Dieterle, a marshy 
landscape, with cattle, 270gs. a 
THe extension at the south end of the Tem- 
perate House, near the Pagoda in Kew Gardens, — 
is now completed. A similar addition to the” 
opposite end of the Temperate House is bein 
rapidly proceeded with. When this is finishe 
this range of conservatories will be one of th 


' finest in the kingdom. 


Tue Art treasures of Scotland seem to be 


‘flourishing. «The Parliamentary Blue Book — 


just issued on the affairs of the different 
institutions in that country which are devote 

to pictures and antiquities mentions som 
agreeable facts. The National Gallery has — 
undergone structural repairs and internal 
renovation, with consequent reclassification 
of the collection of works of Art. The North 
British Railway Company paid for the struc-7 
tural repairs, because they were made necessary — 
by their tunnelling operations. Mr. John” 
Ritchie Finlay presented £10,000 to the ~ 
National Portrait Gallery, and the money is” 
being spent on the decoration and ornamenta-_ 
tion of the buildings. The niches of the 
exterior are being filled with statues of 
eminent Scotsmen—the category including” 
three Kings (Alexander III., James I., an 
James V.), the Franciscan Poet (William™ 
Dunbar), David Hume, and Watt, and Sir 
Henry Raeburn, the portrait painter. By~ 
adding a further £1000, contributed by Mr, 
Finlay, to other money available, the authori. ~ 
ties of the National Gallery purchased last — 
year for 5000. guineas the splendid picture — 
“La Gloria,” which was painted in 1884 by 
John Phillip, the famous Scotch painter of 
scenes of Spanish rustic life. 4 


Two windows have just been filled with 
stained glass in the north choir aisle of Truro” 
Cathedral. The subjects form links in the — 
historic series, illustrating the progress of the i 
Church, designed for the Cathedral. In the ~ 
eastern light are represented three martyrs of 
the early Church. In the centre is the figure 
of St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, clad in 
episcopal robes of crimson, white, and purple, — 
holding a crozier in his left hand and giving 
the benediction with theright. A little below ~ 
him on the left side is the touching figure of 
St. Perpetua, with her babe in her arms, 
beautifully depicted. The martyred matron — 
is dressed in green and red. On the side is 
St. Lawrence, the great Archdeacon of Rome, 
wearing a dalmatic of blue and gold, and hold-— 
ing the Book of the Gospels in one hand, and a * 
gridiron, the instrument of his martyrdom, in ~ 
the other. On the predella is represented the — 
scene of St. Cyprian’s martyrdom. The martyr ~ 
is kneeling with his eyes blindfolded by his — 
own hands, wearing his “long, white, girdled — 
linen tunic.” The centurion wielding the — 
sword is in the act of giving the death stroke. 
In the background are soldiers of the 3rd 
Legion, spectators, and the clergy of the be- — 
loved bishop, who witnessed his glorious con- 
fession. Below is the inscription : “Cyprianus, 
martyrizatur.” In the western light is repre- _ 
sented the boy martyr, St. Pancras, robed in 


present proposals of the Treasury and the 


-earried out throughout. 


~ eup with a serpent, St. Philip holding a large 
_eross, St. Bartholomew holding a knife, St. 


~ Daniel bound with a lion beside him, Hosea 


_ holding a scroll, and Malachi holding a ring in 
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a blue tunie, with a coloured girdle, crowned, 
and bearing a palm branch and a cross in 
either hand. Below is St. Alban, dressed in 
green and gold, with the sword of martyrdom 
in one hand anda palm branch in the other. 
On the right is the figure of St. Katharine, 
erowned as a Royal Princess, robed in crimson, 
holding a book and a palm, and withthe wheel 
of her martyrdom by her side. In the predella 
below is the scene of St. Alban’s confession of 
faith before the magistrate. ‘The latter stands 
by pagan altar, and in the background are 
soldiers ; the martyr stands with hands bound, 
boldly and calmly facing his judge. Below 
are inscribed the words: “ Albanus, coram 
judice.” The lights were executed by Messrs. 
Clayton and Son, Regent Street. 


THE canopied work over the stalls in the 
chancel of St. Lawrence’s Parish Church, 
Ludlow, has been completed and the niches 
filled with figures. The work was begun by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, and his design has been 
The posts which 
terminate the “shades” have been treated 
somewhat differently, as it was felt that, 
although the spaces and marks on the posts 
showed that there had been canopies and 
niches placed there, the work should be dis- 
tinctly nineteenth century, and so the forms 
of the brackets are given a different character. 
The six angels in each post are holding shields, 
on each of which is an L in token of St. 
Lawrence. On the south side are St. Peter 
carrying the keys, St. Andrew with a cross, St. 
James the Great with staff, St. John holding a 


Thomas carrying a kind of lance, St. Matthew 
with a purse, St. James the Less bearing a 
elub, St. Simon carrying a saw, St. Jude with 
a lance, St. Matthias bearing an axe, St. Paul 
with a sword, and St. Barnabas wearing a 
bishop’s mitre. On the screen are represented 
St. Lawrence, the patron saint, with a gridiron, 
and St. Chad with a cathedral in his hand. On 
the north side are Old Testament prophets, 
viz., Isaiah holding a saw, Jeremiah holding 
stones, Ezekiel holding a model of a city, 


breaking an idol, Joel holding a pyramid, 
Amos as a shepherd, Obadiah with a short 
seroll, Jonah with a book preaching, Micah 
holding a star, Nahum holding falling towers, 
Habakkuk preaching, Zephaniah denouncing, 
Haggai holding a temple, Zechariah as a priest 


an attitude of sorrow. The work has been 
-entrusted to Mr. Lawrence Turner, 


Tue Select Committee inquiring into the 
cost and administration of the museums of the 
Science and Art Department held another 
meeting recently, when Sir John Donnelly, 
secretary to the department, was examined.— 
Sir H. Howorth said it would be of great 
assistance to the committee if they could get 
from the officials of the department an 
expression of their views as to the changes 
which were desirable or were not desirable in 
regard to the housing of the Science and Art col- 
lections.—The witness replied that was rather 
an awkward question. He really did not think 
it would be proper for him to volunteer any 
statement which might conflict with the 


Board of Works. He had already stated that, 
in his opinion, the science collections should 
be on the west side of Exhibition Road and 
the Art collections on the east side. He 
believed that that was the proper solution of 
the South Kensington question.—Sir H. 
Howorth: Mr. Akers Douglas has stated 
- that, with the removal of the residences and 
_ of the secretarial offices to “Whitehall, the 
Government find that they will have at their 
- disposal a much larger space than had been 


already expressed on this subject. I contem- 
plate that the museums will increase, and I do 
not think it wise to consolidate the collections 
on one side of the road. In answer to further 
questions, Sir John Donnelly said he thought 
it was most desirable that the geological 
museum in Jermyn Street should be transferred 
to South Kensington. The library which was 
now in Jermyn Street would be of great value 
at South Kensington, and under the present 
system of division they had to duplicate many 
of the books. He would undertake to bring this 
view before the Lord President and the Vice- 
President. As to the Art side, the theory that 
it was better to have a large series of small 
rooms in which they could classify their objects 
rather than a series of very large halls or 
rooms was absolutely impracticable in their 
case. He was distinctly in favour of residences 
being provided for some of the officers—say 
four—either in the same buildings in which 
the collections were housed or very close to 
them. There was, he knew, a morbid fear of 
fire being caused when the residences were in 
the actual building, but he did not himself 
believe that this was a very great source of 
danger. 


Many years ago, when the cutting for the 
Grand Canal was being made, an ancient 
wooden causeway was discovered in the parish 
of Clonfert, not far from the cathedral. This 
wooden causeway, on being exposed to the alr, 
crumbled into dust. There is a tradition in 
the district that a secret underground passage 
formerly existed connecting the cathedral with 
the ancient monastery in a field adjoining. 
Scarcely any trace of this monastery remains. 
Recently the workmen engaged in the restora- 
tion of the cathedral came across a portion of 
the stonework of the window of the north 
transept. They also found embedded in the 
earth some fragments of the ancient monastery, 
consisting of two portions of a beautifully 
fluted stone arch. These, with some very old 
tombstones—one with an English inscription 
dated 1698, one with a Latin inscription nearly 
as old, and another with an inscription in Trish 
very much older than either—have been placed 
in the vestibule of the cathedral. When the 
workmen were repairing the ancient sacristy 
they found what is believed to be the entrance 
to the secret underground passage referred to. 
Fearing that injury might be done to any 
carved stonework which might be found, the 
excavations have been discontinued for the 
present. The work of general restoration, 
however, progresses. It is being done in 
sections as money is subscribed. The chancel 
is almost finished. These excavations could 
be done by competent workmen under the 
direction of Mr. Fuller, the architect, under 
whose supervision the restoration of the 
cathedral is being carried out. 


TERE is every chance of considerable delay 
before the work in connection with the forma- 
tion of a new foot-tunnel under the Thames at 
Greenwich, sanctioned by the London County 
Council more than a year ago, is commenced. 
When the Bridges Committee of the Council 
first. reported on the desirability for the con- 
struction of this tunnel, they stated, on the 
advice of the engineer, that the total estimated 
cost of the works amounted to £65,000, and 
that the cost of acquiring the land for the 
purposes of the scheme was £5500. In 
February last tenders for the work were in- 
vited from six selected firms. Two tenders 
only were received—one from Messrs. Mowlem 
and Co. amounting to £119,732, and the other 
from Messrs. Pearson and Son amounting to 
£155,000. Sir Alexander Binnie, the engineer, 
in a report on the cause of the excess of 
amount of tender over his estimate, says that 
no doubt some of the excess is due to the 
operation of the Council’s labour clause. A 
further cause he assigns to the enhancement 


previously contemplated, and that, therefore, 
_ they will be able to put the Science and Art 
" collections on the one side of Exhibition Road. 
Do you.think the space thus provided will be 


of the cost of materials since his estimate was 


limited to £70,500. When, however, the Bill 
was before Parliament, the committee, after a 
protracted contest, inserted clauses to meet the 
claims of those persons whose ferry rights 
were liable to be affected by the tunnel, as 
well as those whose interests will be injured 
by the scheme. To meet these claims it has 
been decided to include in one of the Council’s 
Bills this year 4 sum of £30,000. With regard 
to the sum to be fixed to meet the increased 
cost of the works, the engineer has advised the 
Council that,. although his amended estimate 
is £83,175, as against his first estimate of 
£65,000, he thinks an additional sum of £59,000 
should be added to the latter sum, making the 
total estimated cost of the works £120,000. 
The total cost of the tunnel, for land, com- 
pensation, and works, will therefore be £155,150. 
The Council has authorised the necessary 
steps being taken to insert a clause in the 
Money Bill for 1898, authorising the expendi- 
ture of the further sum of £55,000 on the 
work in connection with the tunnel. Mean- 
while, until Parliamentary sanction has been 
obtained for the extra expenditure, the ques- 
tion of the acceptance of either of the tenders 
remains in abeyance. 


Brrorre Mr. Justice Mathew and a special 
jury the case of Firth v. The New Wire Wove 
Roofing Company Limited has been heard. 
It was an action for damages for breach of 
contract and breach of warranty. The plain- 
tiff, Mr. Arthur Firth, was the principal pro- 
prietor of the Craigside Hydropathic Hotel, 
near Llandudno, and the defendant company, 
who carry on their business in Queen Victoria 
Street, H.C., were the patentees and sole 
manufacturers of a material known as “ Duro- 
line.’ In 1893 the plaintiff had two covered 
tennis courts erected as an additional attrac- 
tion to his hotel, and he was advised by a 
traveller of the defendant company to have 
his courts roofed with “ Duroline,”’ which was 
guaranteed to be absolutely weather-proof, 
and a perfect substitute for glass. In conse- 
quence, the plaintitf employed the defendants 
to put up their patent roofing at a cost of 
£350. Shortly afterwards a tennis tourna- 
ment was held, and it was found that rain 
came in through the roof. Complaints were 
made to the defendants, and they sent down a 
man to make good the leakages. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1894, however, the state of the 
roof became worse than ever, and when there 
was any rain the courts could not be used at 
all. The light also became bad, owing to the 
duroline becoming dirty and opaque. Under 
the circumstances, the plaintiff was compelled 
in 1895 to substitute glass for the duroline 
in both courts. The plaintiff now claimed to 
recover back what he had paid to the defen- 
dants, and expenses he had incurred in putting 
on a glass roof.—The defendants contended 
that the duroline which was put up was per- 
fectly fit and proper for the purpose for which 
it was supplied. The fault was not due to the 
material, but to the building to which it was 
affixed, which was not sufticiently powerful, 
and vibrated when a strong wind was blowing. 
Evidence was given that. duroline was in use 
at the Imperial Institute and other places, and 
had given satisfaction—One of the directors 
of the company said he went down to examine 
the roof of the tennis courts, and found it had 
been damaged by bits of slate which had 
evidently been dislodged from the roof of the 
hotel by the force of the wind, and had cut 
through the material of the duroline.—After 
hearing the evidence, the jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff for £350, and judg- 
ment was given accordingly. 


Iv was originally intended that the new 
Vauxhall temporary bridge should have eleven 
openings, the central one having a span of 
: le rs « ‘¢ z ; ' Ges . r se 
“oft. and a height of 20ft. above ‘I'rinity high 
water. It was, however, subsequently found 
that such a structure would be seriously in the 
way of traffic on the river, and plans were 


drawn up, and the provision in the conditions 
of contract that each man when working in 


sufficient for the whole of the collections being 
placed together ?—The witness: I do not think 
so, and that was my reason for saying that I 
_ sawno ground for changing the opinion I have 


ry 


compressed air should be supplied with 8000 
cubic feet of air per hour. The total power of 
the Council to expend money under the Act 
authorising the construction of the tunnel is 


altered, ata cost of £12,800 beyond the original 
£30,000 intended. The pier that was to have 
supported the centre of the bridge has been 
dispensed with, 
thus provided. 


and a clear waterway of 150ft. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


IN ‘THE 


UNITED STATES, 


By A. N. Paterson, M.A. 


T the meeting of the R.I.B.A. on Monday 
night a paper entitled “A Study of 
Domestic Architecture in the Eastern 

States of America in the year 1896, with 
special reference to questions of Plan, Con- 
struction, Heating, Drainage, &c.,” was read 
by Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A., Godwin Bursar 
1896. In opening his subject, Mr. Paterson 
said that the first colonists carried with them 
to America not only the language, the laws, 
and the flag of the old country, but its Archi- 
tecture also. In what was known as “Old 
Colonial” would be found reproduced, with 
such modifications only as ensued from the 
adoption of wood instead of brick or stone, the 
buildings of the time of Queen Anne and the 
first Georges. Influenced, however, by new 
conditions of climate, of materials, and of class 
relations, and impelled by a constant and 
steadily increasing influx of wealth and demand 
for comfort, America had produced a type of 
house characteristic and original. 


From an Artistic Point oF VIEW 


the best examples equalled, if they did not 
surpass, the highest standard of work in Great 
Britain; while as regards convenience and 
comfort the type was superior to that common 
in England, and one from which English archi- 
tects might learn much. Having shown that 
climatic conditions were responsible for the 
open type of plan characteristic of the Ameri- 
can house, the lecturer referred to a few of its 
more distinctive features—the cellar for the 
heating apparatus, which also had an important 
part in determining the scheme of drainage ; 
the complete system of heating, reducing 
draughts to a minimum, allowing double doors 
of extra width to be wide open, and leading to 
the almost universal adoption of sliding doors; 
the effect of spaciousness, even in small houses, 
due to the large hall and open doors; the 
verandahs, which had greatly developed in 
suburban and country residences, and become 


A CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE 


in plan and elevation; the bedroom “ closets,” 
or receptacles for wardrobes, chests of drawers, 
&e., the heating system rendering the bed- 
chamber available as a secondary and in- 
dependent sitting-room or snuggery, folding 
beds being largely used; the service-rooms, a 
marked feature of the American plan, less 
isolated than in the English house. Types of 
town houses were then referred to in detail, 
the lecturer selecting examples of the self- 
contained residence. The houses of the 
wealthy conform more to the European model, 
with American characteristics confined to 
m itters of detail. Appreciative reference was 
made to examples of self-contained residences 
at Washington, in which the art of planning 
is admirably exemplified, the awkwardness of 
the site being turned to advantage, with due 
regard to the scale, proportion, and symmetry 
in the disposition of the apartments. Here, 
too, brick, the material’of the country, has 
been employed in a natural and simple manner, 
with commendable reticence in design. ‘The 
lecturer then followed with a description of 
apartment houses in New York, their appoint- 
ments, rents, &c.; workmen’s houses, with 
which New York is but very poorly provided ; 
suburban houses, dwelling particularly on an 
example at Brookline (Boston); and various 
types of country houses and summer resorts. 
In his observations on construction and 
materials, the lecturer referred to the 
STEEL-FRAMED CONSTRUCTION, 

so largely employed in the tall buildings of the 
States, as exerting a very pernicious influence 
on the architects’ art from the point of view 
of sound Architecture. Buildings were con- 
structed on the principle of a steel cage, 
divided horizontally -into layers, with no 
internal supports to speak of, and the whole 
sheathed with an apparently—but utterly sham 
—constructional skin of granite, stone, brick, or 


marble. The stone corbelling under the pro- 
jecting oriel, a constantly recurring feature, 
is,in nine cases out of ten, a sham. Window 
mullions, themselves probably formed of stone 
sheathing round a steel core, are carried by 
steel cantilevers bolted at the back into the 
girders of the floor below, and the correctly 
designed and jointed corbel courses with diffi- 
culty carry their own weight. ‘The expense 
of stone was offered as an excuse; yet the 
same house had its marble, mosaic, and hard- 
wood finishings, at a cost ten times what would 
have sufficed for making the construction 
honest. For roofs, floors, and partitions, fire- 
proof construction is now generally adopted 
in all important domestic work in the cities. 
The elaborately constructed brick and terra- 
cotta arches between the girders, common in 
England, are not used in the States for floors 
to be subjected to lighter strains. Floors 
with tension members are coming much into 
vogue. In 
THE CONSTRUCTION oF FLAT Roors 


an extensive use is made, in combination with 
other materials, of “roofing paper” or felt, 
laid in several thicknesses and bedded in tar. 
Most commonly the outer skin is of copper, laid 
either directly on the concrete, or on wood and 
felt, in sheets 12in, by 24in., and with soldered 
joints. Partitions are commonly built of 
hollow blocks of porous terra-cotta. Tiles of 
similar type are used for casing structural 
steel work, and in some cases instead of lathing 
on the internal wall face. Thin fireproof par- 
titions, finishing from 1¥in. to 2$in. in thick- 
ness, are much in favour from the saving in 
space effected: These are mainly constructed 
by using channel or flat.bars, with expanded 
metal lathing or burlap between, plastered 
with hard setting mortar on both sides. Some 
interesting particulars having been given of 
methods of construction in vogue for country 
and suburban houses, the lecturer went on to 
discuss the various systems of heating em- 
ployed, observing that Americans regarded our 
system of open fires with something of the 
same feelings as we did the apathy of some of 


the more outlying countries of Europe and the | 


East concerning modern ideas of sanitation. 
Nevertheless, the fireplace is as general a 
feature in American as in English houses, 
serving as an effectual ventilator, and valued 
for its cheerful appearance and the decorative 
character of its surroundings. Steam, hot 
water, and hot air are 

Troe Means or Heatinae Marnty Empnoyen ; 
the two former being much the same as used 
in public buildings in England. Warming by 
hot air, essentially applicable to small areas, 
and almost unknown here, is practically uni- 
versal in the States for all houses costing 
about 6000 dollars (£1200) or less. In the 
smaller class of city houses, in apartment 
houses, and hotels, where the limitations of 
space render a multiplicity of air flues em- 
barrassing or impossible, and where its superior 
cheapness is of importance, direct radiation, 
eitker by steam or hot water, is universally 
adopted. In the more luxurious and expensive 
city houses indirect radiation is the invariable 
system. In the largest mansions the assistance 
of an electrical or steam-driven fan is invoked 
to regulate the distribution of the heated air, 
which is also screened and moistened as 
required. In treating of these methods of 
heating, after a brief reference to one or two 
special forms of installation, the lecturer 
dealt more fully with the hot-air system as 
being least known in England, illustrating his 
description by diagrams of the apparatus, the 


furnace, cold-air supply, and hot-air flues. In 
matters of 
PLUMBING AND DRAINAGE, 

the lecturer said America had made great 
advances and was far ahead of England. This 
progress was mainly due to the stringent laws 
adopted by the city Boards of Health, and 
rigidly enforced. Before building, complete 
sets of plans and sections showing plumber 
work and drains, to the scale of a quarter of 
an inch to the foot, had to be deposited with 
the Boards. On these the nature and positions 
of every fitting, pipe, and trap must be clearly 
indicated. Draft specifications are issued by 


the authorities for the guidance of architects. — 


‘which affected the planning of houses in . 
i 
. 
is 
) 


Two main characteristics are apparent in this 
class of work—viz., the openness of everything, 
and the substitution, along with cast-iron for 
fireclay drains, of wrought-iron and brass for) 
lead in the supply and smaller waste pipes, 
The lecturer closed with a description of the | 
Waring system of sewage disposal for isolated 
houses and small communities, which is ems | 
ployed very generally throughout the Eastern | 
States, and with entirely satisfactory results.— | 
Professor Kerr, proposing a vote of thanks to | 
the lecturer, said, confining himself entirely 
to the plan part of the subject, there were 
several 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTIC PECULIARITIES | 


America. Whether the English could derive | 
any benefit from considering them was 4 
question he was not able to answer, but at the | 
present moment he could not see where the 
benefit was to be obtained. In the first place, | 
there was the question of climate. They must | 
bear in mind that in the United States there | 
were a great many more climates than one, | 
and in the study of “ Richardson’s Designs? | 
they would find that he mainly adopted the — 
characteristics of the South, and applied them | 
to the Eastern Counties. Another important | 
point was that referred to by the lecturer as | 


“Tym DIFFERENT Chass RELATIONS.” |_| 


Those who had been in America, and were con- | 
nected with American people, would know | 
: 


what he meant when he said that there existed | 
a relationship between master and servant | 
such as did not exist in Hurope at all. In) 
America the servant was as good as the - 
master, and, if occasion offered, was a good | 
deal better. There was no denying the | 
fact that that created a social association | 
which was of importance in planning. Then 
there was another peculiar characteristic about | 
Americans which was not easily explained, | 
and that was their fondness for hotel life. — 
Not that they preferred to go out of their way | 
to live at an hotel, but it was the way in | 
which they occupied their homes. A glance | 
at a plan would show that they were very — | 


Mvucu Like tHe Hore; 2 


there was the element of reception observable’ i 
in the plan in a remarkable way. Would — 
the people of England like the sliding | 
doors which were so prominent in the) 
American houses? It would not do here at 
all, but the American liked to live in his own | 
house as his own hotel. Without going into the | 
historical part of the subject, they would see 
that it was the Latin way of living, for the | 
Latin race formed the house with open roof | 
and court, but the Goths founded their plan i 
upon a confined and inclosed principle. Ai 
further peculiarity of the American louse was | 
the introduction of the closet in the bede| 
room, with the dust of the luggage, &e. That 
would not do in this country, and therefore 
they could not learn a lesson from it. As to 
the question of ¥ 
SERVANTS’ APARTMENTS, a | 


he maintained that there was a necessity for 
a separate division, and that the servants) 
were entitled to their own privacy as much as 

the family was entitled to it—Mr. H. Hi) 
Statham, seconding, said he could not help - 
thinking that a study of the American plans| 
would be a suggestion to them to get a little 
out of the way of the ordinary view of the 
house plan—to get out of the habit of making’ 
a number of shut-up rooms. It was a question 
whether with their scientific systems of) 
heating they would not get more space and 
dignity than they were able to give by the 
ordinary arrangement. There was a great) 
deal in the American suggestion on the 
shape of rooms. They did not stick s¢ 
rigidly to the ordinary square rooms at. 
in England; they rather adopted the ova) 
and circular rooms, which in some points 
perhaps were inconvenient, but in others hae 
the advantage of lending variety and some! 
times pretty architectural effects interna 
Mr. Paterson briefly replied, observing that hi 
did not bring forward the subject for ane 
architects to look upon it as something superio|” 
to what they were accustomed to, but merel: 

as an article for study. ‘ BA 
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_ Practical Carpentry and 


Re Joinery.* 
\ ae ‘ . 
Ss Byr- Gro. Evuis. 
\ <7) . 
| (Continued from page wxii.) 
“fl JOINERY. 
~ EYAVING ‘touched upon all the more im- 
3 portant points in the construction of a 
¥ building that appertain to the work of 


‘the carpenter, we next have to consider that of 
_ the joiner, who is concerned with the interior 
fittings and embellishments that are intended 

to make the structure comfortable, useful, and 
| ornamental... The joiner not having to provide 
| “against any very searching strains upon his 
| onstruction, is less interested in the strength 
| 0f his material than in the accurate fitting of 
| See 
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A PANELLED DOOR. 


tibility to a high finish. To this end he pays 


tu surfaces and mouldings, and its suscep- 


‘Seasoning of his wood, its freedom from knots 
and air shakes, and to the construction of his 
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joints, which being more frequently in tension 
than in compression, the converse of the car- 
penter, require intelligent design and careful 
execution to adopt them to the numberless 
Ordinary weather 
seasoning, although quite suitable for the 
carpenter, is insufficient for him; his stuff 
must be “dry,” i.e., not only every particle of 
sap removed, but all the surface moisture 
which the cells of wood exposed to the air 
absorb, must be dried out artificially and kept 
out, and here it may be noted that all the 
skill of the craftsman exercised to keep sur- 
faces even and shoulders “up” will be wasted 
if the pores of the wood are not sealed directly 
he has finished, or if his work is executed in 
the winter in cold, damp, ill-ventilated work- 
shops, when even the very care exercised in 
selecting material will tend to defeat its own 
object, as the drier the wood the more readily 
will it absorb the surrounding moisture, to 
be subsequently ‘evaporated with disastrous 
results. 

The construction of doors affords an oppor- 
tunity of studying the first principles of 
joinery, in the formation of framing that shall 
be light, rigid, strong, and unalterable, with 
its component parts so arranged as to freely 
expand or contract, according to the hydrous 
state of the atmosphere, without altering the 
appearance or weakening the construction. 

As it would be impossible within the limits 
of these articles to deal with every variety of 


| door in general use, six examples have been 


selected which may be looked upon as types of 


_ the method of treatment employed generally. 


The first example is that of a panelled door 
(Figs. 94-96), and embodies in its construction 
many of the principal methods and joints used 
in joinery, viz., sawing, planeing, mortising, 
tenoning, grooving, rebating, ke. The plough- 
groove X (Fig. 96) is a device largely used by 
the joiner to so secure wide, thin boards in 
position that they may swell or shrink with- 
out injury to the containing frame. Deep 


| grooves are not advisable, as their sides have a 
tendency to curl away from the panel, due to 


the moisture absorbed by the inner unpro- 
tected surfaces; in most cases 4in. will be 
found sufficient, as a Q9in. panel will only 
shrink Jin. in width. The mortise and tenon 
joint used for fastening two pieces of wood 
together, whose grain runs at right angles, or 
nearly so, with each other, is probably the 
most frequently used, as it undoubtedly is the 
strongest form of joint. It is executed by 
cutting with a suitable chisel a rectangular 
hole through one piece parallel with its side; 
this is the mortise ; and a corresponding pro- 
jection upon the end of the other piece to fit 
the mortise, by removing parallel slips (the 
cheeks) from each side with a saw to the 
required length; the centre piece left is called 
the tenon, and is secured in the mortise by 
wedges driven at each end, which, when glued, 
form a dovetail that is practically immovable. 


1: ee _ The abutting portions of the joint are called the 
the various parts, the regularity and fineness | 


shoulders, and as not only much of the strength 
of the frame, but also its good appearance, 
depends upon the accuracy with which these 
are fitted, the skilful joiner pays great atten- 
tion to this part of his work in the preliminary 
setting out (as the marking of the positions 
and sizes of mortises, shoulders, &c., is termed). 


' When the shoulders are of equal length on 


each side of the tenon, they are said to be 
“square,” irrespective of the angle they may 
make with the surface; when one side is 
longer than the other, to fit a moulding or other 
recessing, they are then called “shouldered ” 
or “odd;” and when they are not at right 
angles with the edge of the piece they are 


Fie. 97: A PAIR OF 
SINGLE TENONS. 


Fie. 98. PAIRS OF 
DOUBLE TENONS. 


Fia. 99. SKETCH OF BEED FLUSH (a) AND 
BEED BUTT (b) PANELS. 


’ 


worked on, they are called “bevelled shoulders’ 
(see Fig. 105). When a mortise or tenon is 
not carried right through the material it is 
called a stub, as at T (Fig. 95). One tenon, 
whatever its width, is called a single tenon, 
whilst one wide tenon, divided into two smaller 
ones, as at Fig. 97, is a. pair of single tenons, 
and two ranged side by side, as in Fig. 98, are 
double tenons. A tenon is seldom cut quite 
down to the shoulder, a small portion being 
left on, usually sin. long. This is the haunch, 
and fits into a corresponding recess in the 
mortised piece, termed the haunching. The 
names of the parts of a door are common to all 
similar framing; the outer vertical pieces are 
stiles, the inner similar pieces are muntings. 
This is a corruption of mounting, from the 
appearance of the piece being mounted or 
raised on the panel. The horizontal members 
are rails, and are identified by their position, 
as top, bottom, middle, frieze, &c.; the sunk 
portions are panels. These are classified 
according to their treatment, as square or flat 
when as in the upper part of Fig. 95; moulded, 
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Fra. 100. 
A FRAMED-LEDGED AND BRACED DOOR. 


as at M (Fig. 95); beed butt, as at b. (Fig. 99) ; 
beed flush, a (Fig. 99) ; raised panel, when the 
central part is surrounded by a sunk margin, 
usually chamfered ; tracery, as in the Gothic 
door (Fig. 110); and drapery, when carved 
as in the lower part of the same figure. 
Panels in which the grain runs vertically are 
named “upright,” those in which it runs 
horizontally, “laying” (see Fig. 105). In 
beed-butt panels the beed is only worked on 
the side edges in the direction of the grain, 
the ends remaining square. In the beed flush 
—which is somewhat of a misnomer,-as the 
panel is seldom flush and the beed never, 
beed and return would be nearer the mark— 
the beed is worked all round the panel, being 
stuck on the sides as in beed butt, and loose 
pieces mitred and glued into recesses cut 
across the ends ; this is shown in the isometric 
sketch (Fig. 99, c), the top return piece being 
left out to show the recess. They are not an 
advisable form, for if the panel swells the mitres 
come open, and if it shrinks the side beeds will 
split off. Tenons should be one-third the thick- 
ness of the framing, as this gives equal strength 
to mortise and tenon. This must, however, be to 
some extent governed by circumstances, as for 
instance the thickness of chisels, which in- 
crease by sixteenths of an inch, or the thick- 
ness of panels, because if the grooves for these 
exceed the size of the mortise or pass beyond 
one of its sides they must be stopped at 
every mortise, which adds considerably to the 
cost of the work. When the shoulders by the 
above arrangement exceed 4in. wide, they 
should be tongued as shown in Fig. 107, to 
prevent them curling off, because the glue 
sinks into the end grain and affords little hold. 
A framed, ledged and braced door, with solid 
rebated frame, is shown in Figs. 100-102. 
These are used in positions exposed to the 
weather, such as coach houses, back entrances, 
&c., and are constructed in such manner as to 
offer as little edge surface to the rain as 
possible. The two stiles and top rail of the 
framing are of equal thickness. The other 
two rails, shown in dotted lines, called ledges, 
are thinner ; they are flush on the back side of 
the frame, and so arranged that the narrow 


boards, called the battens, when nailed to ~ 


them, are flush on the face side. The upper 
ends and outside edge of these battens are 


SECTION ON A—B. 


tongued into a groove run- 


ning round the framing.~ 


The tenons on'the ledges are 
made _ barefaced — that is, 
they have shoulders on one 
side only. Braces equal in 
thickness to the ledges run 
diagonally between the 
rails to keep the door from 
racking. The lower ends of 
the braces must be at the 
hanging stile, and the joints 
should be made as shown in 
the figure, stopped back an 
inch from the shoulder, for, 
if placed in the angle, the 
weight of the door will tend 
to push the stile off. All 
joints in these doors should 
_ be painted and not glued, as 
also the edges and tongues 
in the joints of the battens. 
Iron tongues should not be 
used, as they rust and dis- 
colour the door. Unless the 
battens are wet when used, 
an eighth of an inch joint 
should be allowed at each 
side for expansion, other- 
wise the stiles will be 
thrust off. Wrought nails 
should be used, punched 
through and _ clinched. 
Double margin doors are 
wide single doors made to 
appear like a pair of doors 


with a beeded joint. When 


two doors are really used, 
they are termed either a 
pair, or 
double 
doors, in- 
differently. 
These 
doors are made in two dis- 
tinct ways. First, the centre . 
stile is made in one piece, and 
forked over the top and bot- 
tom rails, which are con- 
tinuous, the intermediate 


Fie. 101. 


“rails stub-tenoned inside, and 


all tenoned and wedged at 
the outer ends to the stiles 
in the ordinary way. Second, 
the door is formed of two 
separate leaves, each with a 
set of rails and two stiles, the 
middle pair being ploughed 
and tongued and glued to- 
gether, then wedged with 
three pairs of hardwood fold- 
ing wedges as shown in 
Fig. 103. After the rails are 
wedged up, a double quirk 
beed is recessed in on each 
side to hide the joint, and a 
flat iron bar is sometimes 


- sunk in the upper edge of the 


top rail to further stiffen it. 
The elevation diagram shows 
the door in course of con- 
struction just after the meet- 
ing stiles have been joined 
together, and before the 
panels are inserted. The 
double line indicates the 
recess for the cover beed, and 
the central line the joint. 
Fig. 104 is an edge view of 
a meeting stile, showing the 
mortises for keys and tenons, 
and also the joint groove. 
In Figs. 105-107 are given 
the elevation and sections of 
a glazed swing door, with 
diminished stiles, such as are 
used for interior entrances in 
shops and public buildings. 
The essentials of this class 
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of door are, that they shall open easily 
and shut automatically, be fairly draught- 
proof, strong, and admit a maximum 
of light. These requirements are met by 
reducing the width of the stiles above the 
middle rail, keeping the latter low down, ~ 
making the door of hard wood, as mahogany, 
teak, walnut, &c., and not less than lgZin. 
thick, with wide rails and thick panel, and a ~ 
substantial frame to absorb the shock oc- — 
casioned by the swinging. The easy and — 
automatic action on opening and closing is 
effected by hanging the door on pivot hinges, ~ 
the lower one being attached to springs (en- — 
closed in a metal box sunk flush with the — 
floor), whose tendency is to keep the door 

closed in its frame; it however yields readily 
to pressure applied in either direction, and — 

throws the door back to its original position 
when released. In some forms of the hinge ~ 
additional springs are used to check the 
violence of the swing a few inches from the ~ 
post, and to allow the door to come to rest 
slowly. The metal shoe 8 (Fig. 105) into 


_which the door is fitted, is attached firmly to 


the steel pivot upon which the door turns: — 
a similar pivot is inserted into the under side 

of the frame head, and works in a brass plate 
sunk in the top rail of the door; the upper — 
pivot is mounted on a fulcrum, and can be © 

drawn up flush with the head by turning a 

screw in the plate to enable the door to be 
placed in position. The edges of these doors | 
must be shaped to the curve of their path | 
described from the centre of motion, > | 
The next article will open witha description — 
of the method of finding the position of the _ 
centre of a swing door. kai 
(To be continued.) 
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| Ag the present time the Director of Works 


Department at Devonport Dockyard is purely 
a supervising staff, as all new works and 


alterations are done by contract. This system 


| has been costing in salaries over £4000 a year 


‘ 


xii 


will spend no less than £102,683 on new 
buildings and repairs, exclusive of the Key- 
ham Dockyard extension and the extension of 
the Royal Naval Barracks. This sum will be 
distributed over the various Admiralty depart- 
ments as follows : Devonport Dockyard, 
£28,900; Keyham, £4329; Royal William 
Victualling Yard, £11,000; Royal Marine 
Barracks, £2000; Royal Naval Hospital, 
£21,450; minor works (each under £1000), 
£33,013. The most important of the new 


Fie. 105. 


ELEVATION OF SWING DOOR, 


SECTION, 
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Fia. 107. 


| ; for this department alone, but it is stated that 
_ the Admiralty are considering the advisability 


| of reverting to the system which existed up 


to about fifteen years ago, when mechanics 


and labourers were specially employed at 
Devonport Dockyard, and borne on _ the 
_ Government books as permanent workmen for 


ch works as have of late years been given to 
ntractors. The necessity for such a change 
shown by the fact that this year alone the 
Director of Works Department at Devonport 


SECTION ON C—D. 


_works with which the Department will be en- 


trusted are: At Devonport Dockyard: New 
mould loft, to cost £8000; new workshops, 
£4730; rebuilding No. 8 storehouse, £5500; 
alterations to No. 3 dock, £3300; launching 
ways for No. 3 slip, £6940; extension of ship- 
fitting shop, £4180. At Keyham: Extension 
of machine shop, £6500; alterations to police 
quarters, £2320. At Royal William Victual- 
ling Yard: New cooperage, to cost £16,000. 
Royal Marine Barracks: Improved sanitary 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS 


DATE OF 


K TO BE EXECUTED 
ELIVERY, Sahin x 


BUILDINGS— 


Rosslynlee, near Edinburgh—Additions to As 
Barrepper, near Camborne, Cornwall—Chureb .., 


Carlisle—Erection of Laundry, &c. ... 4 
Downpatrick—Alterations, &c., at Infirma 
Harmby—Erection of Two Cottages : 
Maldon—Erection of Pair of Villas .., 


Morecambe—Erection of House and Shops 


Selby—Erection of Villas S66 
Iiford—School Buildings, &e..,, 


Saint Georze’s, Salop—Institute Buildings. 
Beccles, Suffolk—Erection of Residence ... 
_ Erdington, near Birmingham—Mortuary .., 


- Filton, Glos.—Erection of Cottage .., 
Goole—Erection of Malt-kilns 
Inverness—Chimney Stack ... a 


Neath, Wales—Construction of Footbridges 


-Somerby Bridge—Alterations to House 
4 Wy arucass 


Derby—Erection of Infirmary 


Edgmond, Salop—Erection of Agricultural College * 


ylum, &¢.. 


r—A Iterations, &c., to Station m 


~ Norton Woodseats, near Sheffield—Erection ‘of Lock-up 


FOR WHOM. 


Governors 


arrangements and alterations to schools, 
£4525. Royal Naval Hospital: New steam 
laundry, £7400; two new blocks for officers, 
£15,000 ; infectious diseases block, £14,000. 


At the menthly meeting of the Burntisland 
Town Council the report of Messrs. J. and A. 
Leslie and Reid, engineers, Edinburgh, who 
were called in by the Council to investigate 
the defective water supply, was submitted. 
The report shows that among the more serious 
leaks was one at the harbour, where an old 
cast-iron pipe, which at a former time supplied 
water to the harbour lighthouse, was broken 
by the pressure of railway sleepers, and the 
water was running to waste there. This pipe 
has now been cut off. A heavy leak traceable 


. to a blown joint was found in the main pipe 


between Kilmundy reservoir and a point west 
of Kirkton, and at Seaforth Place, where a 
jin. pipe with an open end was discovered, 
considerable leakage occurred. In addition to 
these leakages, Messrs. Leslie and Reid found 
many defects in the water fittings of houses, 
wells, and closets, and they make recommenda- 
tions with a view to obviating further waste 
from these sources. The Council remitted the 
report to the Water Committee to have the 
recommendations carried out. 


A REPORT on the drainage of the Tideswell 
Road district of Eastbourne by Mr. Henry 
Law states that the area is partly drained by 
a high level and partly by a low level sewer. 
With regard to the latter Mr. Law states 
that this sewer is, for its whole length, below 
the level of the marshes, and in the winter 
season the greater part of the sewer must be 
some feet below the level of the subsoil water. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
the sewer should be water-tight, but according 
to Mr. Gloyne, the borough engineer, although 
“it seems almost incredible,” says Mr. Law, 
the joints of the stoneware pipes, of which the 
sewer is constructed, are made with clay, a 
consequence of which has been a leakage into 
the sewer,when the water in the subsoil is 
above its level. Mr. Law further records some 
most eccentric variations in the levels of the 
sewer ; and in the case of at least two houses 
in Wellesley Road it has been found that the 
floors of the basements of these houses, which 
are used as living rooms, are only about a foot 
above the level of the marshes, while they are 
more than 7ft, below the level of the highest 
high water, and 23ft. below the level of an 
ordinary spring tide. Flooding has resulted 
from this condition of things. Mr. Law re- 
commends that the size of the new sewer pro- 
posed to be constructed be increased to afford 
a greater storage capacity on the occasion of 
heavy falls of rain. The first 760ft. should be 
laid with stoneware pipes, the diameter being 
increased from Qin. to 12in., and the remaining 
2140ft. should consist of an oval sewer, 30in. 
by . 20in., constructed with concrete blocks. 
The storage capacity of this sewer would be 
four times that of the existing sewer. The 
cost of a sewer of the same dimensions as the 
existing one is estimated at £1276, and of the 
larger sewer, as recommended, £1885, 


OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, - 


Dr, R. Anderson, 16, Rutland-square, Edinburgh, 
W. Luke, Merchant, Barrepper, near Camborne, 
G, D, Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. 

County Surveyor, Downpatrick. 


H. Storey, Harmby. 


J. H. BR, Moloney 

C. Lee ... VF, MarR tee eee 
Trustees of Wesleyan Circuits ... . 
School Board ... sea on F 
St. George’s Institut> *... 

W. M. Crowfoot, J.P. ve 

Aston Union Guardians 

Great Western Railway Co. 

J. Milnthorpe res ra 

Gas Corporation _.., ¥0 
Great Western Railway Co. 


Great Western Railway Co. PA 
Standing Joint Committee ioe 
Union Guardians .., ord sya J eae 
Governors, Harper Adam Foundation.., 


P, M. Beaumont, Architect, Maldon, 

A. L. Lang, 124, Pedder-street, Morecambe. 

Minister’s Vestry, behind Wesleyan Chapel, Selby. 

C. J. Dawson, 7, Bank-buildings, High-stieet, Ilford. 

T. H. Fleming, 102, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton,- 
F. E. Banham, Architect, Grange-road, Beccles, 

J. North, Union Offices, Vauxhall-road, Birmingham, 
Engineer, Railway Station, Bristol. 

H. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole, 

Manager, Works, Inverness. 

Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Newport. 

R. Horsfall and Son, 15, George-street, Halifax, 
Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Gloucester, 
J. S. Story, Surveyor, Offices, St. Mary’s Gata, Derby. 
E. Thomas and Son, 7, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W,. 

H. Teather, Architect, Andrew’s-bldgs,, Queen-st,,| Cardiff, 


pied Seeeiilestianted OS be 


x a, Misa ad ce . aaa 
I eel. 2a ad AE a ar i RM an i BS Ral abl 1 te Te 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


April 


No date. 


April 


” 


” 
” 
” 


May 
No date. 


3? 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN. 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 


London, §.E.—Erection of Refuse Destructor Bldgs, &c. 


South Hants—Erection of Ward Block 
Oldbury-on-Severn—Church Restoration .., 
Halifax—Erection of Three Houses ... 
Wednesfield—School Buiiding 
Bridgend—Isolation Hospital .. a 
Farnham—Erection of Four Cottage Residences 
Guyaquil—Construction of Custom House ; 
Belem, Para, Brazil—Cattle Pens, enbatore, kes. 
Belfast—Erection of Monastery aad 
Blair Atholli—Mansion House.. : 
Crewe—Erection of Business Premises, &ee 
Hunsworth, Yorks.—Erection ot Club 

London, N 2 Erection of 40 House; .., 
Shoeburyness—Erection of Cottages 
Nottingham—Semi-detached Villas, Foxhall- roid 
Finedon—Olub Buildings 

Llanbadox, near Usk, Mon. —A@ditions, &e {5 bo, Inn 
New Cleethorpes—Church Institute 
Brompton-on-Swale—Walls, Gates, &>., 


Denton, Lanes.—Four Houses 


ENGINEERING— 


Edinburgh—Installation of Electric Light 
Newmarket, Suffolk—Pipelaying : 


Bury—Boiler 
Sophia, Bulg wia—Supply of Dr ‘inking Water 

Bl ackpool—Gasholder Tank: ... 
Stoke-on-Trent—Construction of Railway, ‘ke. 
Miidenhead to Windsor—Dredging ... is 
Petworth, Sussex—Engine eas 
Salford—Bridge Works .. 

London, N.—Ca3t-iron Water Main.. B 
Stranoriar, Donegal—Railway Extension ... 
Carnarvon-—Construction of Bridge... 
Sheffield—Steel Bridge . 

Ball’s Bridge, Co. Dublin —Widening ‘Bridge 
Withington, ‘Lancs, —Hydraulie Plant oP 5a 
Loch Efort, North Uist—Construction of Pier ... 
Winchester—Lighting Streets : Ae 
Tangiers— Water Supply 

Upholland, near Wigan—Water Mains, &e. 
Glasgow—Construetion of Railways 

Bollington, Cheshire—Reservoir, &c. 


Bethnal Green—Supply of Plaat and Electric Lig! hi 


Sophia, Bulgaria—Construction of Port 
Esher—Electrical Installation 23 
Cockermouth—Building Bridge, &c. 
York—Refuse Destructor Plant, &c. 


{RON AND STEEL— 
Colne, Lanes.—Supply of Gas Main; 
Newmarket, Suffolk—Supply of Ivon Pi; pas) 
Leeds—Supply of Lamp Pillars, &. 
Stapleford and Shardlow—Pipes 
Worksop—Wrought-iron Tank 
London, S.W.—Supply of Storas 
Bollington, Cheshire—Supply of Cast-ir on ‘Pi; p2s- 
Salford, Manchester—Steam-Piping, &2. = 
ROADS— 
Stratford-upon-Avon—Supply of Road Metal 
Hoylak2, Cheshire, Supply of Materials, &2, 
Sutherland—Road Works ap y 
Woodford—Granite Kerb, Setts, &.- 
Croydon—Supply of M: aterials 
Ccoydon—Repair of Roads e 
London, N.—Making-up Roads Naa on : 
West Ham, E.—Road Works. (Two Contracts.) 
Leyland, Lancs. —Carting Road Material ... ee 
London, E.C.—Paving ... ie 
London, S.E. —Supply of Horses... 
Hailsham, Sussex—Supply of Road Materials 
Motherwell, Scotland—Canseway ... 
London, W.—Re-making, &c., Road.. 
Walthamstow—Concrete Flags 
Wanstead, Essex—Making-up Road .. Ee 
Hook Heath, near Woking—Road W: orks... 
Nor thampton—Roadways and Sewer 
Sheffield—Five New Roads 


SANITARY— 
Haworth, Yorks—Scavenging.. 
Waterford— Supply of Sewer Pipes, ‘Ke. 
Waterford—Construction of Sewers, &c. 
Egremont, Cheshire—Pipe Sewers ... 
West Ham—Ten Slop Carts ... 
Stapleford and Shardlow—Sewerage Works. 
Cuckfield —Filter Sandand Pea Gravel — =. 
Newmarket—Drainage Works : i 


TIMBER— 
Lewisham —Supply of Yellow Daal Ends ... 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


at ( Cemetery ie 
Craigellachie, Aberdeenshire, N.R.—B athk and House .., 


FOR WHOM. 


Rotherhithe ese 
Royal South Hants Infirmary 


School Board .. ‘ 
Pare Gwyllt Asylum 
Mrs, Kelly Bs 
Ecuadorian Government . 


Very Rev. P. Griffith 
Bike of Atholl 
Co-operative Friendly Society 


Parish Council 
Town and County Bank 
J. Stanley 


Lunacy Board .. 

Waterworks Co. Ltd. 

Sewage Committee ... 
Muuicipility . 

Gas Committee 

Tron, Steel, and Coal Co. Ltd, 
Thames Conservancy 

District Council 

Parks Committee .. 

Tottenham Urban District Council 
Donegal Railway Co. “ak 
Corporation 

Corporation 


Pembroke Township Commissioners ... 


District Council 

Sir A. C. Orde 

Town Council... 

Hygienic Commission 
District Council 

Caledonian Railway Company 
Urban District Council 
Guardians 


Rural District Council 
Corporation ie 


Gas Committee 
Waterworks Co. Lil. 


District Council © 

Water Company .. 
London County Council 
Urban District Council ..., 
P. R. Jackson and Co, Ltd. 


Town Council. 

Urban District Council 

County Council 

Urban District Council 

County Borough 

County Borough A 
Tottenham Urban District Council 
Town Council... 

Hundred Highw: ly Board... 
Vestry of St. Luke (Mid lies ox). 
St. Saviour’s Board of Works 
Rural District Counzil 
Commissioners nia 
Kensington Guardians 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 


Building Society ... 


Urban District Coun3il . 

Urban Sanitary Authority... 
Corporation ... 

Wallasley Urban District Council 
County Borough : 
Rural District | Councils 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 


Union Guardians 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


Belper—Sewage Disposal Schemes 

Tipton, Staffs.—Laying-out Park 
Trowbridge—Technical School Be 
Singapore—Designs for Town Hall ... 
Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at Cemetery .. 
East Ham—Otices, Fire Station, and Public Baths 


San Francisco Bay—Designs for. University. Buildings... 


Formby—Schemes for Sewerage 


Warrington—Designs for Police Station, Court House, &e, 


£52 10s., £26 53, 
525, £10. Pee we 
£10, £30, £20. aad 
£200, £100 e. “ide 
£50, "€30, $20.1, tea 
£105, £52 108)..2} 
£10, 009 (divided in two competitions) .. 


£100, £50, £25... 
£100, £50, £25.., 


pee 


Pa 


FROM WHOM FORMS<OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, | 


. ~N. Scorgie, Surveyor, Town Hall, Lower-road, g. Hi, 


T. A, F. Hall, Secretary at the Infirmary. 

Rev. A. J. Barnard, The Rectory, Oldbury-on- Severn. 4 
C. F. L. Horsfall and Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax, ~_ 
F. Hunter, Lines Lich Gates, Queen-sq., Wolverhampton, 
Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven- st., Charing Cross, W. Cia 
Dias Eggar, ‘i, West- street, Farnham. ; 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
Brazilian Legation, London. 

A. Ferguson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

J. M. Henry, 7, South Charlotte- street, Edinburgh. 
G. E. Bolshaw, 189, Lord-street, Southport... 

H. and E. Marten, 5 and (23 Charles- street, Bradford. 
A. G. Bond, 19, Villiers- street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
Burles and Harris, Architects, Southend-on-Sea. > 
F. H. Collyer, Architect, Soutih- parade, Nottingham. 3 ue 
Mosley and Anderson, Architects, Northampton. | 
Swalwell & Creighton, Architects, Dock-st., N ewport, Mon. a 
C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. t 
F. W. Dodds, Catterick Bridge, Brompton-on-Swale. 

Dunn and Findlay, 35, Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 

J. Stanley, 26, Market- street, Denton. 


; 


Prof. Builey, Heriot-Watt College, Chambers-st., Edinburgh. 
J.B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 

J. Cartwright, Engineer, Corporation Offices, Bury. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 8. W. 

J. Chew, Engineer, Gas Office, Princess- street, Blackpool. 
J.J. Prest, Company’ s Mining Engineer, Shelton. 
Engineer at Offices, Victoria Embankment, a C, 

A. F. Mant, Clerk, Petworth. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford, 

P. E. Mur phy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 

J. Barton, Engineer, Exchange- buildings, Dundalk, 

— Wawn, ” Anglesey Inn, Carnarvon. , 

C.F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

The Secretary, Town Hall, Ball’s Bridge. Co. Dublin, 

A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, Withington. 
Blyth and Westland, 135, George- -street, Edinburgh. 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Winchester. 

Commercial Department, Foreign Office, London, S.W. 
Heaton, Ralph, and Heaton, King- street, Wigan. 

G, Graham, Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow. 

W.H. Radford, Engineer, Angel-row, Nottingham. 
Giles, Gough, and Trollope, 28, Craven-street, Strand, W. 
Ministry of Public Works at Sophia. = 
O’Gorman & Cozens-Hardy, 21, Embankment-gardens, 3 w. Ea 
J.B. Wilson, Engineer, Cockermouth. . 

A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, York, 


H. Simmonds, Engineer, Gasworks3, Colne. 

J. B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 

Inspector’s Office, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 

W. 4H. Radford, Engineer, Augel Row, Nottingham. ~ 

H. A. Collingwood, "By Eastgate, Worksop. f 

Clerk of the | Council, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
W. 4H. Radford, Engineer, Angel-row, Nottingham. 

P. R. Jackson & Co.Ltd. Salford Rolling Mills,nr. Moh 


R. Dixon, Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Stratford-upon-Avo L 
T. Foster, Surveyor, District Council Offices, Hoylake.- 
A, Argo, County Offices, Golspie, N.B. rb 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green, Woodford. ; 
Borough Road Surveyor, Towa Hall, Croydon. 

Borough Road Surveyor, Towa Hall, Croydon. 

P.E. “Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 

L. Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

J, Whitfield, 10, High- street, Chorley. 

The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, City- road, E.C. 

G.R. Norrish, Surveyorto Board, Emerson-st.,Banksid3,S, Ra 
K. Catt, Jun., Clerk, Church-street, Willingdon. 

Je MI’ Callum, "Engineer, Town Hall, Motherwell. 

Asta & Rutherglen, Offices, Marloes. road, Kensington, W. 
GiOW: Rolmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

Surveyor, District Council Offices, Wanstead, N.E. bot 
London Necropolis Estate Office, 6, The Broadway, Woking, 
M. H. Holding, Architect, Corn Exchange, Northamptoa,- | 
Smith, Denton, and Co., Hartshead, Sheffield, ‘ 


Council’s Office, Mill Hey, Haworth, 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterford. ; 

M. J. Fleming, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterford 
W. H. Travers, Public Offices, Church-street, ‘Egremont, 
L. Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

W.H. Radford, Engineer, Angel-row, Nottingham. 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S. 

S. J. Ennion, Deva- chambers, Newmarket. 


H.C, Mott, 285, High-street, Lebisuah: ; 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED 


Urban District Council. 
Urban District Council. 
The Corporation, me " 
Major F. L. Anderson, R.E., South Camp, peieabate 
Corporation. - a 
ee eee Council, a 
ruste2s 0 e Phabe A, Hea 3t F 
Guslaebs he be et r, and; represanted au 
Formby Parochial Goma tites: 
Town Council, 


Apri 20, 1898.] 


FURNITURE: PAST AND 
| PRESENT. 


By W. Rovanyp Peck, F.A.I., F.S.A. 


(Continued from page 188.) 

a Chippendale, the other well known 

men are Shearer, Hepplewhite, and 
Sheraton. The less known names are Man- 
waring, Ince and Mayhew, Copeland, Lock and 
Johnson. As I can only judge of these by 
ihe few designs of theirs now in existence, I 
nust class them all as inferior to Chippendale, 
amd, having no special and individual style, 
hey can only remain in history as worthy 
mitators of their great master. Of the 
yeautiful blending of many Italian styles by 
whe Brothers Adam, plenty of examples still 
»xist, but their position is primarily that of 
architects, and the furniture they designed, 
shaste and beautiful as it is, was intended only 
to be subservient to their interior decoration. 
|Both these famous men were, at different times, 
awehitects to the King. One of their greatest 
works was the rescuing of the land from the 
Thames and the building thereon, upon a series 
of arches, of what is known as Adelphi 
Terrace. In 1788 the “Society of London 
Jabinet Makers’ Book of Prices” was pub- 
ished, and Shearer and Hepplewhite were 
doth members of the Society. This book was 
ssued for the general good without any desire 
m the part of the designers to reserve any 
denefit accruing to themselves, and the working 
yabinet makers throughout the kingdom freely 
| CoPpieD THE DESIGNS. 
Shearer appears to be best known by his 
vabinets, secretaires, writing, and dressing or 
wash-tables, containing secret drawers and 
sompartments. In those days banks were not, 
\«pparently, used for storing valuables, and 
hese hidden receptacles were utilised as safe 
laces for money, jewels, and deeds. Sir 
‘oshua Reynolds’s cash box, sold some time 
go at Christie’s, although outwardly of per- 
ectly plain appearance, contained numerous 
ecret drawers, not- only in the bottom, but 
iso in the sides and lid. In the Society’s 
ook of prices, just referred to, I find the 
illar-and-claw table first mentioned, as also 
\writing fire-screens. Hepplewhite, who lacked 
| Tun Exquisite SENSE OF PROPORTION 


nd lovely curves of Chippendale, was no doubt 
great cabinet maker, and will for ever be 
/Mown as a master where lightness and grace 
ve concerned. In introducing his book, 
ifhich is one of the most important contribu- 
ions to English cabinet making, he says: 
My general object is to unite elegance with 
tility, and blend the useful with the 
greeable.” He also appears to have been a 
over of Art for Art’s sake, for he adds that he 
jas anxious to give the benefit of his own 
mprovements to his own countrymen and to 
hose. artisans whose distance from the 
‘Tetropolis rendered it difficult for them to 
equire knowledge without much trouble and 
xpense. With Hepplewhite we get the con- 
ecting link between Chippendale and the 
lore severe lines of Sheraton. He will be 
smembered for his speciality of coating his 
irniture with lacquer, 
AFTER THE JAPANESE AND CHINESE STYLES, 
3 a ground-work for beautiful painting, princi- 
ally in scrolls and panels. We also get from 
Im, for the first time, so far as I can ascertain, 
ae shield-back chairs, which, by & common 
tror, are generally classed as Chippendale. 
‘nother test whereby we may know a Hepple- 
hite chair is the carved wheat-ear, and the 
vats of his chairs are all much smaller than 
ose of Chippendale. This was owing to the 
ict that ladies about this time were graciously 
leased to reduce the size of their bustles. 
(0 Hepplewhite we owe the comfort of what 
now call the “ Grandmother ” chair, but we 
ust try and forget that he ever invented the 
jmtre settee, of which he seemed to be very 
oud. Modern auctioneers cannot sell, and 
p> ai cannot even give away, these 
/unbrous articles. Sheraton, the last of the 


« A * ’ hss 3 
per read before the Auctioneers’ Institute of 
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great furniture designers of the eighteenth 
century, has a distinct charm of his own. ‘To 
him we owe the introduction of the lyre-back 
to English chairs.. To the elegant Hepple- 
white sideboards Sheraton added much orna- 
mentation, and at the same time many 
conveniences, such as the tambour front, the 
cellarette, and the heated cupboard. He also 
gave greater prominence to the ornamental 
brass work at the back, seldom, if ever, using 
the simple brass rail of his immediate pre- 
decessors. The vase-shaped knife boxes, which 
up to this time had generally been of metal, 
were made of wood, 
Brautiruntty Lyaip, 


and used by Sheraton as part of and in dis- 
tinct keeping with his sideboards. These 
knife boxes, when proved to be genuine, 
realise, as we all know, high prices at auction, 
and are generally converted into stationery 
cases. Speaking for myself, and judging only 
from the few specimens of authentic work 
which I have seen, I place Sheraton next to 
Chippendale, and regret that time does not 
allow me to refer to some examples of his 
work, and to give reasons for this opinion. 
One piece—a perfect poem—I must speak of 
fora moment. It is a Sheraton toilet table, 
and will well repay a special visit to South 
Kensington Museum. Not only does it show 
Sheraton at his very best period, but the 
panels are exquisitely painted by Angelica 
Kauffmann, whilst the other decorations are 
by Cipriani. Just for a moment let us look at 
the sentimental side of the question. Poets 
have in many ages sung of pictures, but 
furniture does not appear to have inspired 
their muse. Massinger, in 1660, speaking of 
the bedchamber of a rich and lovely lady, 
says': “The silver bathing tub, the cambric 
rubbers, the embroidered quilt, the bed of 
gossamer and damask roses.” Milton, in 
“Paradise Regained,” speaks of the “stately 
sideboard.” Dryden says: “No sideboards then 
with gilded plates were dressed.” Thackeray, 
in his “ Cane-Bottom’d Chair,” gives a charm- 
ing description of a bachelor’s apartment :— 


Away from the worid and its toils and its cares, 
I’ve a snug little kingdom up four pairs of stairs. 
* * *« * * 

This snug little chamber is eramm’d in all nooks 

With worthless old knicknacks and silly old books, 

And foolish old odds and foolish old ends, 

Crack’d bargains from brokers, cheap keepsakes from 
friends. 


No better divan need the Sultan require 

Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the fire ; 
And ’tis wondrous, surely, what music you get 
From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet, 


Long, long through the hours, and the night, and the 
chimes, 

How we talk of old books, and old friends, and old times ; 

As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie 

This chamber is pleasant to’ you, friend, and me. 


But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
There’s one that I love and I cherish the best : 

For the finest of couches that’s padded with hair 

I never would change thee, my cane-bottom’d chair, 


’Tis a bandy-legg’d, high shoulder’d, worm-eaten seat, 
With a creaking old back, and twisted old feet ; 

But since that fair morning when Fanny sat there, 

I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottom’d chair, 
Although the occupants of these chairs had 
more interest to the poets than the manu- 
facture, it is interesting to remember that one 
of the greatest poets of the present century 
was actually himself a designer and maker of 
furniture. You will not find many allusions 
to furniture in the poems of William Morris, 
but you can trace the influence of his Art 
theories in the rooms of every cultured man 
of to-day. He understood the vital import- 
ance of encouraging true artistic ideals among 
the people, and as a result of his work, and of 
the work of the men of his school of thought, 
the middle and the upper classes have been 
impregnated with a revived taste for Medieval 
Art. Morris’s work has been useful also in 
the encouragement of craftsmanship. From 
another point of view it has been of great 
value in counteracting some of the absurdities 
that evolved from the growth of the pseudo- 
esthetic movement of twenty yearsago. It 
was news to me to discover, a few days ago, 
that Molitre, one of the great lights of the 
seventeenth century, was brought up as an 
upholsterer, and followed this—his father’s— 
trade until literature claimed his whole time. 
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There is, I think, a distinct connection 
between poets and good furniture, and, 
after looking at the authenticated chairs of 
Shakespeare, Burns, Gray, Pope, Wesley, 
and others, a lover of good work would be 
compelled to describe them all as beautiful. 
Finally, we come to the furniture of the 
present. ‘This is the age of revivals. Strictly 
speaking, the nineteenth century has no style 
of its own. It is somewhat remarkable that, 
although it has given us railways, telegraphs, 
telephones, penny-post, motor-cars, the new 
woman, and the other wonderful achieve- 
ments of the Victorian Era, and although it 
has seen the birth and glorious manhood of 
the Auctioneer’s Institute of the United King- 
dom, it has produced nothing really original 
in furniture (with the possible exception of a 
few pieces by Morris and others) which our 
successors will care to remember. The ugly 
pedestal sideboards and wardrobes, horse-hair 
couches and uncomfortable  stutfed-backed 
dining-room chairs remain in the older houses 
to remind us of the revolt against the graceful 
lines, delicate carving, and lovely colouring of 
Chippendale and his school—a revolt brought 
about by the depressing influence of the 
Georges. We must try to forget that only a 
few years ago ebonized and gilt furniture was 
the rage, and was the only furniture which 
then realized high prices at auctions, and 
when Chippendale chairs sold at about 8s. each, 
We are now repeating the fine examples of 
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and I look forward with sanguine anticipation 
to the twentieth century fora style and fashion 
which will show Britain not only great in 
wealth, but great in Art; not afraid to copy 
where the examples are good and true, but 
improving with a beauty formed from the 
genius of the time. I cannot leave this period 
without quoting from Lichfield’s very valuable 
book on furniture. He says:—‘There is evi- 
dence of the want of interest in the subject of 
furniture ia¥ the auctioneer’s catalogue of the 
day. By the courtesy of Messrs. Christie and 
Manson the writer has had access to the 
records. of this old firm, and two or three 
instances of sales of furniture may be given. 
While the catalogues of the picture sales of 
1830—40 were printed on paper of quarto size, 
and the subjects described at lengths, those of 


and the descriptions rarely exceed a single 
line .... the whole proceeds of a day’s sale 
were often less than £100, and sometimes did 
not reach £50. . ... Armoires by Boule have 
during the past few years brought from 
£4000 to £6000 each under the hammer, and 
the want of appreciation of this work, probably 
the most artistic ever produced by a designer 
and craftsman, is sufficiently exemplified by 
the statement that at the Stowe Sale in 1848 
(which, by-the-bye, lasted thirty-seven days) 
two of 
Boutr’s Famous ARMOIRES 


were sold for £21 and £19 8s. 6d. respectively. 
We are accustomed now to see the bids at 
Christie’s advance by guineas, by fives and 
tens, and it is amusing to read in these old 
catalogues of marqueterie tables, satinwood 
cabinets, and other articles being knocked 
down in 1880 to 1845 for such sumsas 6s., 15s., 
and occasionally £10 or £15. Sale on February 
25th and 26th, 1841, lot 31—a small oval table, 
with a piece of Sévres porcelain painted with 
flowers, 6s.” It is highly probable that had 
this piece of furniture been sold to-day it 
would have realized over £100. Prices have 
certainly vastly improved during the last fifty 
years, and a genuine love for the good ‘and 
beautiful in home furniture is daily growing; 
cheapness is not the one great thing now 
desired, and people are beginning to under- 
stand the words of Mr. John Hungerford 
Poller (whose works on furniture should be 
read by all students), who wrote, “ Beauty 
which is created by the hand of man is not 
the clever application of mechanical forces or 
of scientific inventions, but is brought to light, 
whether it be a cabinet front or the Venus of 
Milo, often with pain, always by the entire 
devotion of the labour, the intellect, the ex- 
perience, the imagination and the affection of 
the artist and workman.” 
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MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS IN LEEDS. 


EXTENSION SCHEME. 


EEDS TOWN HALL is one of the most 
stately structures in the country ; indeed, 
it is seldom that we find a modern building of 
more beautiful proportions anywhere. Looked 
at from whatever point it is imposing. There 
is nothing insignificant, little that is unworthy 
—it is majestic, strong, inspiriting, like the 
lions that guard it. This uniform grandeur is 
one of its most striking characteristics. All 
this may be averred, says the Leeds Mercury, 
though we have not yet seen the building to 
the greatest advantage. It isa case in which 
“distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
We require to get farther back than the limits 
of Victoria Square in order to obtain all the 
gratification of the eye which the artist 
designed to afford. Then, are not some of its 
surroundings. a reproach—an evidence of 
indifference to artistic unity ? Standing in the 
Square, we have on the one side 


A TriumpeH oF MopERN ARCHITECTURE ; 


on the other there has been allowed to remain 
what would discredit many a colliery village. 
Whilst nothing was left undone to make the 
exterior of the Town Hall attractive, it seems 
strange that internally there should have been 
a manifest disposition to merely serve the 
purpose. Victoria Hall has certainly fine 
features and rich embellishment, but else- 
where the fittings and furnishing of the 
building are cheap and out of harmony with 
the outside magnificence. In the corridors 
and on the staircases there is nothing to please 
the eye. Anyone who has seen the buildings 
devoted to municipal administration in Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Glasgow, and even not 
a few smaller places, must feel that the Town 
Hall of Leeds lacks much to be desired. But 
the 


Derrrects RANGE BEYOND THE DECORATIVE. 


Those more particularly concerned “are. be- 
coming disagreeably conscious that the accom- 
modation in the Town Hall for the transaction 
of the business of the city is quite inadequate, 
even supplemented by that of the Municipal 
Buildings. Measures for remedying the de- 
ficiency ought not to be long delayed. Under 
the. conditions the only feasible plan seems’ to 
be that suggested at a meeting of the City 
Council—to remove the Assize Courts, and 
adapt the space thereby gained to the muni- 
cipal requirements. New courts would have 
to be erected. The acquiring of asuitable site 
for such a structure suggests the carrying out 
of a more extensive improvement. It must be 
generally admitted that the Public Free 
Library, occupying the upper floors of the 
Municipal Buildings, is in the wrong place. 
Ts it too much to hope that the city would be 
disposed to erect a building which should com- 
prise not only a Free Library but a public 
reading-room, and likewise an Art Gallery ? 
As to 
Tue Existing ArT GALLERY 


and reading-room, is it unreasonable to antici- 
pate that Leeds will be disposed to take the 
place she ought to do as a patron of Art, that 
she will seek to emulate other cities in giving 
Art instruction? The surroundings of our 
noble Town Hall, as has been remarked, are to 
a large extent unsightly. More especially is 
this so on the Park Lane side of Victoria 
Square. From’ the corner of East Parade 
down to the warehouse of Messrs. Arthur and 
Co. the existing buildings ought to be cleared 
away. The site of the lower range—namely, 
from the one entrance to Park Square to the 
other—it has been suggested, would form 
eligible ground for the new Law Courts, and 
also for a new Free Library and Art Gallery. 


THe foundation stone has been laid at 
Penarth of a bridge to span the Taff Vale 
Railway, and carrying the roadway over from 
Railway Terrace and Grove Place. The bridge 
will be 38ft. in width, and span four railway 
lines, and will consist of steel girders mounted 
on masonry. The contractor is Mr. W. T. 
Taylor, of Pontypridd. 


Legal. 


AN ARTESIAN WELL DISPUTE. 

In the Queen’s Bench Division the case of 
Thom v. the Urban District Council of Shanklin 
has been heard before Mr. Justice Kennedy, 
without a jury. It was an action by an 
artesian well engineer against the defendants 
to recover £253 15s., alleged to be due to’ him 
in respect of a contract made with the de- 
fendants to continue the boring of an artesian 
well at Upper Oxlease, near Shanklin, for the 
purpose of supplying the district with water. 
In pursuance of the contract the plaintiff con- 
tinued the boring to a depth of 460ft., when, 
by direction of the Local Board, he discon- 
tinued the work. When the plaintiff had 
bored to a depth of 330ft. he proposed to insert 
4tin. tubing. That was objected to by the 
Water Committee of the Shanklin Local Board, 
on the grounds that the tubing was too small. 
The plaintiff continued the boring for 130ft. 
without inserting any tubing, and in respect 
of that length the defendants refused to pay, 
on the grounds that the work had not been 
completed according to the contract, which 
provided that in all matters relating to the 
contract the decision of the Board’s engineer 
should be binding on the Board and the 
plaintiff; that payment was to be made by 
instalments upon the certificate of the engineer 
that the work had been done to his satisfac- 
tion ; and that the engineer had not certified 
that the amount claimed was due to the 
plaintiff.—Mr. Justice Kennedy gave judgment 
for the defendants with costs. 


AN ARCHITECT’S CERTIFICATE FINAL. 


In the case of Buckland v. Trood, heard 
recently inthe High Court, the plaintiff claimed 
as assignee of Messrs. Garner and Lovelock, a 
firm of builders. In 1896 Messrs. Garner and 
Lovelock entered into an agreement with the 
defendant to make some alterations on the 
defendant’s premises. It was provided by the 
conditions attached to the specification that 
the works should be executed to the full satis- 
faction of the architect, and that payment 
should be made upon the certificate and at 
the discretion of the architect. On February 
5th, 1897, Messrs. Garner and Lovelock assigned 
to the plaintiff all moneys due to them under 
this agreement. The first point in dispute 
was as to various items of the work, amounting 
in all‘to £36 17s. 7d., which the defendant 
alleged to be negligently executed. As to the 
second point, the question was whether an item 
of £106 3s. 6d., for granite work executed by a 
Mr. Whitehead, was due from defendant to 
Whitehead or to plaintiff's assignors.—Mr. 
Dickens, Q.C., for the plaintiff, contended, on 
the first point, that the architect’s certificate 
was final. As to the second point, Whitehead 
was a sub-contractor under Garner and Love- 
lock, and had no direct contract with the 
defendant.—Mr. Greene, Q.C., for the defen- 
dant, argued that in all the reported cases 
where an architect's certificate had been held 
to be final there had been words to that effect 
in the conditions, which was not the case here. 
As to the granite work, it had been agreed by 
all parties that that portion of the agreement 
should be cancelled and the work executed by 
Whitehead for defendant and not for Garner 
and Lovelock.—After hearing the evidence, 
Mr. Justice Darling said that, as to the first 
point, he could not admit evidence contradict- 
ing the architect’s certificate. That certificate 
was final, and the defendant was not entitled 
to go behind it. On the second point he had 
no doubt that the arrangement by which 
Whitehead took over the granite work from 
Garner and Lovelock was entered into with 
Garner’s consent, and on that point the defen- 
dant succeeded.—Judgment for the plaintiff 
for £36 17s. 7d. and costs. 


THE Weser, with 563 loads of Jarrahdale 
Jarrah aboard, has arrived at Grimsby, and 
the Helena Mena, with 548 loads of the same 
timber, has arrived .at. Hull, both vessels to 
the order of Messrs. McLean Bros. and Rigg 
Limited, 1, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C, 


Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The work of erecting the new 
Kittybrewster School is proceeding rapidly, 
The building is of three stories, and consists 
practically of two blocks built parallel to each 
other, but under the same roof. ‘The staircase 
occupies the centre, between the main parts of 
the building. The front and side elevations 
are of hammer-blocked Kemnay ashlar, with a 
picked course of Kemnay and three courses of| 
rustic, in the darker shade of Tillyfourie, at 
the base. The back elevation is of snecke 
ashlar work. The main windows and the two 
main doorways are arched, the arches béing 
sprung from short columns. a 

At a meeting of the School Buildings Com. 
mittee of the Aberdeen School Board, the 
question of the appointment of an architeei 
for thé new Mile End School was considered 
The names before the committee were those o| 
Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.K.S.A., Mr 
A. H. L. McKinnon, Messrs. Jenkins and Marr 
and Mr. James A. Souttar. The committec 
decided by a majority to recommend the Boar¢ 
to appoint Mr. McKinnon. 


CiontTarr.—The new station at Clontarf 
between Dublin and Rabeny, has been opened 
It is situated at the north side of the railway 
bridge over the Howth Road leading fron 
Dublin to Howth, and is solidly constructed 6} 
brick. There are two timber platforms, ca 
450ft. long. On the east side of the line 61 
the low level there are spacious station build 
ings, containing waiting rooms, a booking hall 
offices, lavatories, and a residence for th 
stationmaster. On the upper platform are i 
waiting room and ticket collector’s office, amt 
on the down platform a waiting room, lavatory 
&e. Access to the platforms will be obtainec 
by inclined approaches, and the steps haw 
been specially constructed to make the acees| 


and exit easy. oa 
, 


Las» | 
Dunpen.—A party of forty students a fey 
days ago visited the following buildings ii 
Dundee, under the leadership of Professo) 
Gourlay :—The Royal Arch, the old Custon 
House, the new Royal Bank, in course of:con 
struction by Messrs. Peddie and Washington 
Browne, architects, Edinburgh; St. Paul’ 
Episcopal Church, erected 1853 to 1865 by 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott; the Albert Insti 
tute, by the same architect; the Victor, 
Gallery, by Mr. Wm. Alexander, the cit) 
architect; the new “ Pearl” Insurance Offices 
by Messrs. C. and L. Ower, architect ; th 
Scottish Provident Insurance Offices, me} 
bonded warehouses in the Leagate, ney 
Nurses’ Home and Operation Theatre at th 
Royal Infirmary, all by Mr. Alex. Johnstor 
architect, Dundee; the new Post Office, b 
Mr. W.. W. Robertson, architect, H.M. Offie 
of Works, Edinburgh; the old Steeple, erecte 
about the middle of the fifteenth century ; t 
old Cross of Dundee, near the Steeple ; am 
the East Church, where the new east windoy 
designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones, and execute! 
by Messrs. Morris and Company, was mu¢ 
admired. Another party of former and pré 
sent students visited Durham for a few day 
at Easter to measure and sketch the cathedra 
the castle, and other buildings in the city : 


: 


its vicinity, including Finchale Abbey. ¥ 


Exain.—The directors of the Great North < 
Scotland Railway Company have resolved t 
construct.a new station at Elgin. The plan 
which have been prepared by Mr. Barnett, th 
Company’s engineer, show a great increase 
the platform accommodation, one entirely ne 
platform being intended for the accommot 
tion of the down line. There will be abot 
400ft. of platforms roofed in with glass an 
iron. The plans also show considerable add 
tions to the waiting room accommodation an 
a new vefreshment room. 'The accommodatic 
for the station agent and staff is ample. 


Frusuinea, Fatmoutu.—The contract for th 
renovation and re-seating of the Wesley 
Chapel, Flushing, has been let to Mr. W._ 
Moyle, of Chacewater.. ~The whole of” 
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) chapel and gallery will be re-seated in red deal. 
The architect is Mr. Horace W. Collins, of 
Redruth, 


 Garenocrueap.—A new public hall has 
| been erected at Garelochhead, Thearchitects 
were Messrs. H. and D. Barclay, Glasgow, and 
the contractors Messrs. R. Aitkenhead and 
Sons, Greenock; Hutchison and Grant, joiners, 
Glasgow ; James Macredie, plasterer, Greenock; 
dames Maitland, slater, Helensburgh; James 
Sheddon, plumber, Row; and James Arroll, 
ainter, Garelochhead. Mr. J. G. Wagstaff, 
uckenfield, Manchester, supplied tha heating 

_ apparatus, 


Krnestown.—A large mansion and out- 

offices is in course of erection at Glenageary 

' Road, Kingstown, Co. Dublin. The plans and 

specifications were prepared by Mr. Cecil Orr, 

of Dublin ; and Mr. Henry Pemberton, builder 

and contractor, of Killiney and Ballybrack, is 

to carry out the work, at a cost of about 

#6000. For the alterations at the Kingstown 

- Town Hall, to cost £700; and for the erection 

‘of new municipal offices, at a cost of £6600, 

Mr. Joseph Berry, C.E., township engineer, 

_ prepared the plans, and Mr. Henry Pemberton 
will carry out the work. 


> Kyorry Asu.—A new organ and screen 
have been erected in St, John’s Church, Knotty 
Ash. The work was carried out from the 
designs of Mr. Charles E. Deacon, architect, of 
Inverpool. The organ, which is of large 
compass, and fitted with pneumatic action, is 
enclosed in a massive and elaborately carved 
oaken case designed in harmony with its 
strroundings, and being supported upon 
carved canopy, springing from the screen, 
beneath which runs the whole length of the 
choir stalls. The organ has been made by 
Conacher and Co., of Huddersfield, whilst all 
the oak work is from the studios of Messrs. 
Harry Hems and Sons. 


"Lancaster. — The scheme for widening 
hurch Street, Lancaster, has advanced to 

i@ Commencement of the demolition of the 
old property behind the “Nag’s Head” inn. 
Phis inn, and the shops adjoining, it is pro- 
posed to set back, giving at the Calkeld Lane 
end an additional space of 12ft., tapering to 
2ft. 6in. at the other end. The premises will 
be brought up to date in their general 
arrangement and appearance, the re-erections 
dyeing of punched stone, with boasted dressings, 
nouldings, and pediments, and will harmonise 
with the property on the opposite side of the 
street. ‘The total contracts are £3212. 


_ LRaminaton.—The tender of Messrs. G. F. 
Smith and Sons, of £6760, for carrying out 
whe work in connection with~the. extension 
scheme at Warneford Hospital, which embraces 
ihe building of a new wing constituted on the 
davilicn system, containing two wards, each 
vith fourteen beds, and connected by a bridge 
vith the block opened in 1892. 


Lrrps.—A ‘new Wesleyan school-chapel 
ias been built at Lady Pit Lane, Beeston Hill. 
*hé building is of brick, with stone dressings, 
dr. G. PF. Danby was the architect. 


Leicestrr.—The foundation stones of the 
ew Primitive Methodist Church and Schools 
ave beenlaid. The church will accommodate 
099 persons, 600 on the ground floor, and the 
smuinder in the gallery. ‘The windows are 
sone with tracery work, and glazed with 
faded lights in tinted cathedral glass. The 
thools are arranged in three departments : 
fants, junior, and institute. ‘I'he large 
ssembly room is on the ground floor, and is 
(ft. wide by 78ft. long. The institute 
ssembly room is on the first floor, and is 60ft. 
‘ng by 30ft. wide: The walls are faced ex- 
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and the works are being carried out under 
his superintendence. ‘The builders are Messrs. 
Langton and Son, of Enderby. It is estimated 
that the cost of the site and building will be 
covered by £8500. 


Marspen.—The enlarged chapel and school 
and. pew suite of vestries connected with 
Marsden Wesleyan Chapel have just been 
opened. The new buildings are built of local 
stone, and in character with the church, The 
work has been carried out by the following 
contractors :—Masons and excavators, Messrs. 
Whitehead, Fielding, and Bradbury ; carpenter 
and joiner, Mr. James Schofield; plasterer, 
painter, and concreter, Mr. John Bottomley ; 
plumber and glazier, Mr. Frank Goodall. The 
plans have been prepared by Messrs. Kirk and 
Sons, of Huddersfield and Dewsbury, under 
whose superintendence the works have been 
carried out. 


OLp Kinrarricx.—After being closed for 
over three months, the Old Kilpatrick Parish 
Church has been reopened. Amongst the 
additions to the church is an organ, pulpit, 
solid oak carved communion table, font of blue 
Ayrshire stone to match the pulpit, and a peal 
of bells.. The church has been entirely re- 
painted, and new and improved heating 
apparatus put in. A window of stained glass, 
representing the Ascension, has been placed 
in the centre, while two other windows, 
representing the four evangelists, have been 
added. Mr. David Andrew, architect, Glasgow, 
designed. the new apse, pulpit, font, &c. 


PortsmouTH. — Considerable progress is 
being made on the new blocks of the Ports- 
mouth Hospital, although work on the sani- 
tary blocks was delayed by the non-arrival of 
the specially made glazed bricks. The main 
ward buildings of the two blocks A and C are 
up, and the timbers for the roof of A block 
are in position, while block C is nearly ready 
for the roof. Considerable saving has been 
effected by the substitution of concrete fire- 
proof flooring with iron girders, for the earthen- 
ware lintels and more numerous girders at 
first specified. Not a single wooden joist will 
be used throughout the building. The con- 
struction and fitting of the heating apparatus 
has been entrusted to the Portsmouth Water 
Fittings Company. It has been also decided 
to go on with the erection of the staircase 
wings to blocks A and C, which were cut out 
bodily when the first estimates were first 
reduced. At the present rate of progress it is 
believed that the blocks will be completed 
in about a year’s time. 


STRATFORD-ON-Avon, — Lloyds Bank 
(Limited) are about to erect new bank 
buildings upon the site of their present 
premises at the corner of Bridge Street and 
Union Street, Stratford-on-Avon. The plans 
of the new bank, which have been prepared by 
Mr. J. A. Chatwin, of Temple Street, Birming- 
ham, show. a much larger structure. The 
elevations in Bridge Street and Union Street 
will be of Bath stone, and the principal en- 
trance will be at the corner of the streets 
named, with oriel window projecting over, and 
surmounted by a short spire. The corner 
entrance will be recessed, and the oriel window 
over—a feature of the building—is carried by 
groins springing out of the keystone of the 
doorway. There are carved panels between 
the corner windows. The lower range of 
windows in Bridge Street will have pilasters 
and columns between, the middle range con- 
tain mullions and transomes, while the top 
range will be of a more ornate character. 
There will be six large windows on the ground 
floor of the banking room, which will be 88ft. 
by 20ft. All the bank fittings will be of 
mahogany, and the building will be lighted 


‘taally with best pressed bricks, with fine white 
ollington stone dressings. The staircases 
e of Yorkshire stone, with glazed brick dados. 
ae style of Architecture is Gothic. A limited 
unber of architects were asked to prepare 
ans In competition, and those of Mr, Harper, 
Nottingham, was unanimously adopted, 


and ventilated by an inner court, extending 
the full height of the building, cased with 
white brick. The style adopted is Renaissance. 
A low ornamental palisading will protect the 
stonework from being scored scratched. The 
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Views and Reviews. 

BERLY’S ELECTRICAL DIRECTORY, 1898, 

Berly’s Universal Electrical Directory for 
1898 has just made its appearance. The 
present volume comprises nearly 1200 pages, 
and contains about 24,000 names associated 
with the electrical and kindred industries. 
Financial information, telegraphic addresses, 
and telephone numbers are among the new 
features; and the work shows an addition of 
about seventy pages, with an increase of 
over 1100 names. Of its utility there can be 
no question. 


“The Universal Blectrical Directory (J. A. Berly’s), 
1898.’ 6s. H. Alabaster, Gatehouse, and Co. 


“THE STANDARD ELECTRICAL 
DICTIONARY.” 

Since the publication of “The Standard 
Electrical Dictionary,’ by Mr. T. O’Connor 
Sloane, neither the student nor the novice 
has reason to be afraid of the formidable 
terms and phrases with which the science of 
electricity has furnished us. The work, the 
second edition of which is now published, has 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date, and includes all the new terms and appli- 
cations that date from the discovery of what 
is commonly known as the Rontgen rays.. The 
book, which is liberally illustrated, is a useful 
and comprehensive work, and certainly deserves 
something better than the very cheap-looking 
and ugly cover in which it appears. 


“The Standard Electrical Dictionary.” By 7, 
O'Connor Sloane. Second edition, with appendix to 
date. 7s.6d. Crosby, Lockwood and Son. 


“LATHE CONSTRUCTION.” 

We have received a set of twenty-four 
coloured plates on “ Lathe Construction,” by 
Paul N. Hasluck. The drawings, which are 
admirably reproduced, are clear and beautiful 
examples of draughtsmanship, and will com- 
mend themselves to all users of the lathe, 
or to manufacturers of lathe machines. 
There is, however, an entire absence of letter- 
press, which we regard as a_ regrettable 
omission. The value of the work to the 
student would have been enhanced by a short 
descriptive paragraph of each plate. Probably 
the work is intended to assist the study of 
some book on the lathe, as, for instance, Mr. 
Hasluck’s “ Lathework,” and in this connection 
it will be invaluable. - 


* Lathe Construction”’ ; 24 coloured plates drawn to 
scale by Paul N. Hasluck. 63. Cassell & Co. 


“PAINTING ON GLASS AND 
PORCELAIN.” 

In “ Painting on Glass and Porcelain,” the 
author has dealt very exhaustively with the 
technical as distinguished from the artistic 
side of his subject, the work being entirely 
devoted to the preparation of the colours, their 
application and firing. For manufacturers and 
students it will be a most valuable work, and 
the recipes which appear on almost. every 
page form avery valuable feature. The author 
has gained much of his experience in the 
celebrated Sevres manufactory, a fact which 
adds a good deal of authority to the work. 
The book, which has been greatly enlarged, 
is excellently printed, and a very clear 
and lucid translation has been made by Mr, 
Charles Salter. 

‘Painting on Glass and Porcelain.’’ By Felix 
Hermann. Second, greatly enlarged, edition, 10s, 6d. 


Scott, Greenwood, and Co., Offices of the ‘* The Pottery 
Gazette.” 


THe fabric of the new church of. St. 
Margaret, Burnley, is now approaching com- 
pletion, the roof being on, and the bell in 
position. 

Tue Fishery Board for Scotland has 
approved of a plan prepared by Mr. John 
Rust, city architect, of a laboratory to be 
erected at the Bay of Nige in connection with 
the Board’s new fish hatchery. 

Ir is announced that the Inner Temple 
Buildings Bill, in which powers were sought 
to build on the frontage adjoining the Thames 


builders are Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, of 
Tewkesbury, 


Embankment, has been rejected by the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords. 
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Under Discussion. 


THE GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Before the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion Mr. George E. Walker, the Association 
travelling student, read a payer descriptive of 
his tour in Yorkshire and Lincoln. Pencil 
sketches made during the journey were ex- 
hibited.—The Rey. David Watson delivered a 
lecture on “Puvis de Chevannes, and the 
Mural Decoration of Municipal Buildings in 
France” at another meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. The lecturer characterised Che- 
vannes as the greatest mural decorator of 
modern times, and expressed the hope that 
the municipality would. in the decoration of 
the municipal buildings, employ Chevannes to 
initiate the scheme of mural decoration. 


BUILDING STONES. 


Before the members of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Society, recently, a lecture was 
given by Mr. John Kennedy on “ Building 
Stones: their Preparations and Use.” The 
lecturer insisted on the necessity of archi- 
tects knowing more about the stones they 
employed, and described and classified build- 
ing stones, their various dressings, and their 
special purposes. 


PROTECTION OF WATER SUPPLIES. 


Mr. A.-Kent, in reading a paper on “The 
Protection of Water Supplies,” before the 
North-Western and Midland District of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, said that 
there was no part of the work of a sanitary 
inspector which exceeded in importance that 
of the water supply, as the health of a whole 
community depended upon a pure supply. 
Public bodies, especially in rural districts, had 
to contend with great difficulties, the pro- 
cedure necessary to get a good supply of 
water being cumbersome, and he contended 
that more extensive powers were necessary 
in order that the health of the people may be 
better safeguarded. Power should be given 
to local authorities and their officers to enter 
waterworks from which the public were sup- 
plied in order to take samples for analysis. 


BRITISH. ARCH HOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the ninth meeting of the session, Dr. 
Winstone in the chair, Mr. Way exhibited an 
interesting collection of antiquities recently 
discovered, consisting of a Romano-British 
vase, quite perfect, and in fine condition, a 
food vessel, an urn, several small glass bottles, 
and the bones of the forearm of a young female, 
together with a finger ring and several bronze 
armlets which still encircled the bones at the 
time of discovery. These were all found in 
Southwark, as were also the following articles, 
viz., an iron seal of the thirteenth century, 
made for some private owner for sealing the 
conveyance of his land, and two curious 
examples of the toys made in the shape of a 
cock, which superseded the inhuman use of 
the living bird in the Shrove-tide sport of cock 
throwing. Mr. Way also exhibited a British 
bead and a bone spear-head found in Thames 
Street. A paper by Miss Russell, upon “The 


characters of Wolsey’s inscription now at. 


Oxford, compared with older ones in Scotland,” 
was read by Dr. Birch. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


The annual dinner of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers was given recently in the hall of 
the Middle Temple. The chair was occupied 
by the president, Sir John Wolfe Barry. The 
Master of the Rolls proposed “The Civil 
Engineers,” and said that the practical appli- 
cation of truth to the daily work of life was 
the common work of both professions. The 
forces of human nature, however, were more 


inscrutable than those of nature with which 


the engineers were confronted. He was aston- 


ished at the vigour of so young a Society. 
Seventy years ago, he was informed, there 
were only 156 members of the Society, which 
had an income of £456. Now the membership 
was 7000, with an income of £20,000. The 
institution had not, like others, gone mad on 
the subject of examinations, which, however 
valuable in some respects, were by no means 
infallible tests of the real value of a man.— 
The President, in acknowledgment, said that 
the institution was never more flourishing than 
at the present moment. It was true that the 
society had not. overrated the value of exami- 
nations, but they had instituted examinations 
of such a degree and kind as would secure 
competency in the profession, 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, ST. ALBANS. 


At ameeting of the St. Albans and Hertford- 
shire Architectural and Archeological Society 
recently, a paper by Mr. W. Carey Morgan, on 
St. Peter’s Church, was read in the author’s 
absence. ‘The founder of the church, he said, 
was Ulsinus, the sixth Abbot of the great 
monastery of St. Albans, who governed here in 
the reign of King Ethelred, a.p. 950. Ulsinus 
built a church upon each of the main roads to 
his monastery—St. Michael’s to the west, St. 
Stephen’s to the s uth, and St. Peter’s to the 
north. No record existed affecting the last for 
nearly 200 years after its fouvdation. As 
early as the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and probably very much earlier, there existed 
in the churchyard of. St. Peter’s, besides the 
cross of Roger de Stoke, two small chapels and 
probably a hermitage for an anchoress. One 
of these chapels was known as the charnel 
chapel, traces of which have been discovered, 
and the other the “Cornwall’s chapel,’ the 
site of which has not been fixed. Of the Saxon 
fabric of the church they had no knowledge, 
but it was clear from the quantity of late 
Norman moulded stones which were found 
during Lord Grimthorpe’s recent alterations, 
that it was rebuilt in less than 200 years. It 
was, however, difficult to arrive at any definite 
conclusion as to the date of the tower and the 
eastern portion of the church before they were 
rebuilt at the beginning of the present century. 
He concluded with a criticism on the old glass 
in the church windows. 


WATERSHED AREAS. 


At a recent meeting of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute, held at the Parkes Museum, Margaret 
Street, W., Mr. R. E. Middleton delivered a 
lecture, entitled “'The Desirability of Making 
Watershed Areas and Sanitary Districts Co- 
terminus.” The lecturer said that consequent 
on the increase in the size of our large towns 
the demand for water had led to the upsetting 
of all preconceived ideas as to the sources from 
which supplies should be obtained. All the 
evidence as to water supply and water pollu- 
tion showed that if areas of supply were to be 
safeguarded, if rivers were to be preserved 
from pollution, if the millowners were to 
obtain the utmost benefit of the power at their 
disposal, but without injury to the general 
interests of the population, and if the naviga- 
tion, if there be any, was to be maintained, 
the present system of divided authority should 
be abandoned and a combined general policy 
should be substituted for it. At present every 
authority was in conflict with its neighbour. 
He was strongly in favour of dividing the 
country into watershed areas for purposes of 
water supply and drainage, which areas could 
be coterminus with sanitary districts. In 
what manner the watersheds should be mapped 
out was too large a subject’ to deal with ina 
single address. ‘The constitution of the water- 
shed authority was also a matter of great 
complexity, but the body should represent 
every class and interest, and its duties should 
consist in the conservation of the river, in the 
maintenance of its purity, including that of 
the tributaries, in the encouragement of com- 
bination and efficiency in sewage disposal, and 
in the prevention of floods. 


Enquiry Department, — 


** SPECIFICATION ”’ & 
Enquiry and Legal Departments. 


The replies to queries in the “ Enquiry ey 
and “Legal” Departments of the 
“ Builders Journal” being necessarily 
limited by consideration of space, readers | 
who wish to obtain more complete and | 
exhaustive answers are recommended 1 | 
apply to the *\ Legal” and “ Enquiry” | 
Departments of “ Specification.” =| 
Legal advice and opinions on Professional | 
and Constructional . matters will | 
promplly be sent through the post. ~ 
Rules with regard -to these enquiries will | 
be found on page 2 of « Specification” | 
Terms of Subscription :— 2s. per annum, | 
payable in advance, for the first four 
guarterly numbers, carriage paid to any | 
part of the United Kingdom. Subs | 
seribers abroad are requested to remut | 
an additional 2s. 6d. to cover the exira | 
eost of carriage. | 


I. C. B.—Will you please forward your 
address. 3 


BUILDING SURVEYOR. ; 

To the Editor of Tur BurtpERS’ JOURNAL, 

Dear Str,—I should be glad if you would 
let me know, through your Enquiry Depart- 
ment, whether you consider the knowledge 
gained in passing the final R.I.B.A. exam: 
would be sufficient to pass the Institute exam, 
for building surveyor under local authorities. 
—Thanking you in anticipation, I am, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, Mus 

The knowledge gained in working up for the | 
final R.I.B.A. examination should be sufficient 
to pass that for building surveyor under a | 
local authority, with the exception of a know- | 
ledge of the Building Acts, which is, we | 
believe, not compulsory for the final R.LB.A,, | 
but which is so for that of building surveyor. | 
In the Kalendar of the R.I.B.A. you will 3% | 
what is required for both examinations, ie | 


DEPRECIATION AND DAMAGES. | 
To the Editor of Tar Buripers’ JouRNAL, | 


Dear Srr,—A, the contractor for B, is 
carrying out extensive building operations to 
property adjoining those which belong to G, | 
and in working to the drawings, excavates on | 
B’s premises and close down by C’s wall to 
such a depth as to cause the wall belonging fo | 
C’s establishment, the foundations of which 
are only about 4ft. below floor level, to crack, | 
damaging plaster, framing of window sills, &¢., | 
owing to the foundations settling. A has | 
promised to make all good. Cannot C claim | 
compensation for depreciation as well-as make | 
A put the damage right ? If the extra depth | 
of excavations on B’s property had not been 
done, there is no doubt the damage to Cs) 
property would not have taken place. Guat 

The architects for B hold the contractor re- 
sponsible for all damage to adjoining property. | 


A has been told that compensation would he 
reasonable amount for compensation.— Yours | 

“REVIEW.” = | 
lows:—Upon your statement of facts, C 16 
compensation for depreciation, provided the) 
ceedings, he should be satisfied that he can} 


required, but he will not entertain the idea. | 
faithfully, 

entitled, in addition to having all ce 
property has suffered depreciation through the | 
prove that his property has been deprenai 


Please say if I can compel A to give 4 
Our solicitor’s opinion on the ease is as fol- 
done made good by A, to. damages by way of) 
act of A. Before, however, C commences pro-) 


‘in value by As act. : 
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| >. STRESSES IN ROOFS. 

\To the Editor of Tue BuiipeErs’ Journat. 
| Dear Sir,—Would you kindly explain the 
| ethod of finding the members in tension, and 
\so in compression, for roof trusses, girders, 


‘¢—Yours respectfully, G. 8. 


| The method of determining graphically the 
ature and amount of the stresses in trusses, 
irders, &c., is to construct stress diagrams, by 
rawing parallels to the various members, and 
acing the strain from a known point: each 
@sign requiring a separate and_ special 
“ress diagram. The following rule briefly 


f framing. From the poiit where the 
eight or pressure acts, draw a line in the 
irection that the pressure is applied, and let 
ae length of the line, measured by any scale 
P equal parts, denote the pressure in Ibs., 
wts., or tons, as the case may be. From 
ie extremity opposite to the point on which 
/he pressure is exerted, draw lines parallel 
') the pieces which sustain the strain. he 
|ne parallel to the one piece will neces- 
wily cut the other piece, or its direction 
‘roduced, either within, or without, the 
vaming. If the line cuts the piece it- 
olf, or its direction produced within the 
vaming, then the piece so cut is in com- 
_ression, but if it cuts the direction produced 
eyond the framing the piece is in tension. 
/'omake this clear, take the example (Fig. 1) of 


nish ee Fra. 1. 


jib, carrying a weight at its extremity, a 
eing the point where the pressure acts, draw 


w in the direction of pressure, make a-w 
ual to the weight to scale one-tenth, draw 
'-d and w-e parallel to the pieces sustaining 
he pressure, produce the neutral direction 
/nes.of pieces § and T' to e and 4; it will be 
een that S is cut within the framing, there- 
ore by the rule it is in compression whilst T is 


at without the frame, and isin tension. In Fig. 


| the application of the method to a roof truss is 


| ease 


ErG@.2,. y ote 


wn. Hirst, to discover the stress in the prin- 

al rafters, draw the line a-w in the direction 
‘at the weight would move if free, make it 
ual to twelve parts to scale, draw a-b and a-c 
rallel to the rafters; these lines cut the 
s on each side within the frame, proving 
in compression. ‘To find nature of stress 
straining beam, set off on the queen-post 
® load to scale, through this point draw 
els to straining beam and principal rafter, 
‘eut both members within, showing both 
mpression. ‘T'o find nature of stress in the 
| 'T, produce direction of tie beam and 
al, upon these set off the thrusts to 
jale; the horizontal thrust is equal to half of 
iene tnelined thrust equal to w-c; complete 
12 parallelogram, the diagonal R is the re- 
tant. his force is counteracted by a 
r force opposite, and results in a down- 
pressure at L. Draw the second parallelo- 
, the side cutting the tie beam produced 
ide the framing shows it in tension, the 
cutting the neutral axis of the wall within 
WS it in-compression. The remaining mem- 
‘sare to be dealt with in the same manner. 


jay be found of use to ascertain the 
‘ature of the stresses in any simple system 


THE N.A.P. WINDOWS. 


[NATIONAL ACCIDENT -PREVENTION 
WINDOWS. | 


T has been a long-standing reproach to the 
Profession that the windows of our houses 
have been designed in such manner as to 
become death-traps to the unfortunate house- 
maid—and even the more experienced pro- 
fessional cleaner—or, where these have been 
considered in the use of inside-opening 
casements, the essentials of a good window, 
that it should be wind and water tight, have 
been but indifferently fulfilled. But thanks to 
the energy and business aptitude of the N.A.P. 
Window Co. Limited, of 159, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, who have become the proprietors 
of some twenty reliable patents relating 
to the convenient and safe cleansing of 
windows of every description, winnowing the 
inventitive wheat from the chaff, and thereby 
earning the gratitude of busy architects, this 
reproach need no longer exist. The hand- 
some and profusely illustrated catalocue issued 
by the Company contains within its 450 pages 
working drawings and details, to large scale, 
of the numerous varieties of their fittings, 
adapted for cottage, mansion, hotel, hospital, 
or.public school, interspersed with suggestive 
hints and time-saving forms of specification 
relative thereto that will be especially wel- 
come during the extremely necessary, but very 
uncongenial task of translating one’s ideas into 
builders’ instructions. Not the least attractive 
portion of this interesting volume is that em- 
bellished with the graceful designs in wrought 
iron work, contributed by Mr. George Haité, 
whose valuable co-operation has been secured 
by the Company for this department of their 
business. We can only briefly refer to a few 
of the more important specialities illustrated. 
The first of these is the N.A.P. patent revolving 
and sliding sash window. ‘This is the ordinary 
double hung sash frame provided with the 
Company’s fittings, which enable both sashes 
to be turned inside-out on pivots, in addition to 
sliding vertically, thus permitting the outsides 
to be cleaned within the room. They may also be 
fixed louvre fashion, at any angle desired for 
ventilating purposes. The weather - proof 
qualities of the sash have been ensured by an 
ingenious, corrugated joint between the two 
portions of the stiles, which interlock with 
each other, by giving a few turns to a couple 
of milled-headed screws, projecting slightly 
from the moulded edge of the stile. Any 
intelligent joiner could in a few hours trans- 
form an existing common-hung sash into a 
revolving one by aid of the fittings supplied, all 
the alteration necessary being the cutting off 
of a Zin. slip from the back edge of each stile, 
shooting the edge with the corrugated plane 
provided, and preparing two slips to match to 
supply the places of those cut off. Then screw 
on the fittings, and the thing is done. Nothing 
could be simpler. And the cost? Roughly, 
half-a-guinea a window. ‘The “ Weightless ” 
window frame (also with sliding and revolving 
sashes) is another useful and ingenious novelty. 
Here the usual boxed frame is dispensed with 
and a solid jamb substituted, as there are no 
weights to be accommodated, the sashes being 
made to counterbalance each other by hanging 
them to a single copper chain, passing over 
a purpose - made pulley sunk in the face 
of the lining. The comparative gain in the 
“sioht’”’ opening by this arrangement in a 
Venetian frame is 14in. on each mullion; at 
the same time the frame is stronger and 
cheaper to construct. Another arrangement 
for converting a sliding sash temporarily into 
a casement, for cleaning purposes, is the “'Top 
Bolt” patent. This method dispenses with 
the cutting of the stiles, the only alteration 
required being two fine saw cuts through the 
guard and parting beeds, at about the height 
of the sash apart, and the hanging of the cut 
portions with small brass hinges. An extremely 
useful invention is the “ Passable Hopper 
Cheeks” for hospital and school frames, ‘hese 
ventilating hopper frames are always re- 
ceptacles of dust and difficult to clean, but, with 
the patent fitting, the moveable pane can be 
brought down over the lower window and 
cleaned with ease. No less than-eight varieties 


_ AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. os Sate) 


of iron and steel patent casements, as supplied 
by the Company, for various situations, open- 
ing both inwards and outwards, are fully 
illustrated in the catalogue, which we advise 
every up-to-date architect to become possessed 
of. The price, we note, is five shillings. 


Trade and Craft. 
A CORRECTION, 

In referring, in our issue of 6th inst., to 
certain buildings wherein the Key method of 
warming and ventilation has recently been 
installed, the Yoker School at Glasgow was, 
by a typographical error, styled ‘“ Gothen.” 


Our Glasgow readers would, no doubt, be a 
trifle puzzled. 


MESSRS. DOULION AND CO. 


Messrs. Doulton, of Lambeth, §8.E., the 
well-known potters and sanitary engineers, 
have removed their Manchester depét to 
Temple Chambers, St. James’s Square, Man- 
chester, where they have opened commodious 
showrooms for the display of their manufac- 
tures. This change of address has been caused 
‘by the large increase in the local demand 
for the Company’s productions. Prominent in 
their showrooms is a fine display of glazed 
faience fireplaces and mantles, showing a 
variety of beautiful designs and colours. 
Amongst. the sanitary fittings is a fine display 
of baths of the most modern style of design— 
specially noticeable are the vitreous enamelled 
baths.. Lavatories of a great variety and 
form, urinals and slop-sinks are a leading 
feature in these showrooms. A variety of the 
manufactures are shown which are all of the 
high-class nature associated with this firm. 
Architects and all connected with the building 
trade will find such showrooms as these of 
great service to them. 


A QUESTION OF CONTRACT DEPOSITS. 

An interesting case to contractors was 
recently heard in the Queen’s Bench Division. 
The plaintiff, Mr. Alfred Haslett, a contractor, 
claimed from the North Sunderland Railway 
Company a sum of £2611 5s. 6d. for work and 
labour done and materials supplied, and also 
damages for breach of contract.—Mr. Lawrence, 
counsel for the plaintiff, stated that the claim 
arose out of the construction of a railway for the 
defendant company. On May 4th, 1896, the 
plaintiff entered intoa contract with the defen- 
dants to construct a railway for them from 
Sunderland to Seahouses, a distance of four 
miles, for £24,500. - The contract was not 
actually executed, but it was adopted by the 
board of directors of the defendant company,and 
the plaintiff was authorised to commence the 
work. On May Ith the first sod was cut, and 
the plaintiff bevan making the line, erecting a 
quantity of machinery and bringing materials 
for the purpose. It was a term of the contract 
that the plaintiff should on its execution 
deposit with the defendants a sum of £1000 
as security for its due performance, and this 
amount was to be repaid by instalments as the 
line progressed. It was also a term of the 
contract that the defendants were to pay the 
plaintiff £500 seven days after the commence- 
ment of the work and another £500 fourteen 
days after that event. It so happened th 
the plaintiff, contrary to his expectation, had 
been unable to raise the £1000 to deposit with 
the defendants, and so the contract was never 
executed. The work, however, was carried on 
by the plaintiff right up to September, 1896, 
when the defendants gave him notice to leave 
off, and terminated the contract on the ground 
that the payment of £1000 hy him was a con- 
dition precedent to the contract, andas he had 
not paid that sum they were entitled to with- 
draw from the agreement.—Mr. Boyd, for the 
defendants, said that they were quite willing 
to pay on a quantum meruit for work actually 
done by the plaintiff, and it had been their 
desire that the matter should have been 
referred for the purpose of ascertaining what 
amount was reasonably due.—-Mr. Justice 
Mathew held thaf the condition that the 
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dition precedent, and was vital to the contract, 
and therefore the plaintiff could not recover 
damages foi breach of it. The plaintiff would 
be entitled to payment for what work he had 
done, and he thought counsel would be able to 
settle the amount.—After a long consultation 
terms were agreed on, and judgment was 
entered for the plaintiff for £1500, less £200 
already paid to him, and £200 brought by the 
defendants into Court. 


MESSaAS. PEACE AND NORQUOY. 


While our politicians are talking about the 
“open door” in the Far East, the problem, 
scholastically, may be said to be one not so 
much of doors as of partitions. There are 
often cases in which the fact of a room being 
of wide superficial area is a positive disadvan- 
tage instead of a convenience. And yet the 
same place in which the area to-day is a 
disadvantage, is pressed to the extreme on the 
morrow in meeting increased requirements. 
The great question, of course, is the economical 
division of the space for the one occasion in 
such a manner as to permit of a speedy return 
to the wider area of uninterrupted space when 
the changing conditions demand such an 
arrangement. The problem was once all but 
insoluble, but now it has been for some time 
one that need perplex nobody. The patent 
folding partitions of Messrs. Peace and Nor- 
quoy, of Manchester, meet a popular demand. 
They fold up so compactly as to be in no way 
obtrusive, and when the time comes for use, 
their erection is simplicity and ease itself. A 
schoolmistress is as well qualified for the work 
as a carpenter. ‘The patentees have won 
several medals and diplomas by the simplicity 
and effectiveness of their invention, which 
has been adopted all over the United Kingdom 
and abroad also, Among the buildings which 
have been most recently fitted up with Messrs. 
Peace and Norquoy’s partitions are: St.' Thomas’ 
and Terrace Road New Schools, Swansea ; 
Northumberland =: Terrace Roman Catholic 
Schools, Liverpool; Day Industrial Schools, 
Edinburgh ; New Central Schools, Pitlochry, 
N.B.; St. Michael’s Schools, Wantage, Berks ; 
seven partitions in five schools for the Glasgow 
School Board, and five partitions to Chapter 
Room, Masonic Temple, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. Weare informed that during the past 
four years these partitions have been fixed in 
more than 700 schools, colleges, lecture halls, 
public buildings, hotels, board rooms, &c. 
They have been adopted by over 130 school 
boards, and have been very generally recom- 
mended by architects throughout the Kingdom, 


MESSRS. WAYGOOD AND CO. LTD. 


The name of “ Waygood” has come to be 
regarded as almost synonymous with “lifts” 
and “cranes.” For many years the firm has 
pioneered in the manufacture of hydraulic 
machinery of varied descriptions, and their 
catalogues to-day may be regarded as 
revealing the most perfected knowledge in 
their especial province. Messrs. Waygood’s 
lifts and cranes are based, in construction, on 
the soundest principles, which have been proved 
by the test of long-experience. And, where- 
ever a Waygood lift is encountered, it must, 
we think, be generally conceded that a com- 
pleteness of detail and a stability of design 
have been observed. Almost every conceivable 
variety of lift or crane is illustrated in the 
catalogues before us, with electric, hydraulic, 
belt, or hand power as the motive. Messrs. 
Waygood have designed and constructed a 
very efficient gearing for working electric 
power lifts which, workable by small and 
inexpensive motors, and, in result, entirely 
satisfactory, are likely to come more largely 
into vogue with the advance of electricity. 
One of these electrical passenger lifts. was 
shown at the Electrical Exhibition of 1892 
at the Crystal Palace, running from the 
main floor to the gallery, and proved one 
of the features of the exhibition. As a 
passenger lift, where the height of travel is 
not excessive, the patent hydraulic balanced 
direct-acting lift perhaps takes premier 


THE 


position. It has no overhead gear, and in 
working is safe and noiseless. In cases where 
the travel is high, or where economic con- 
siderations weigh, the “ Side-Rod” suspended 
lift recommends itself. A notable patent held 
by Messrs. Waygood is their Economic 
Multiplying Cylinder, which, associated with 
either lifts or cranes, remedies an important 
defect where hydraulic power is used—the 
equal consumption of water, whether the load 
raised is at a minimum or at a maximum. 
As the patent has worked well and truly in 
experiment, it is more than probable that it 
will have considerable sway in the future, for 
its application means an appreciable saving in 
working. Passing over the variety of hoists 
manufactured by Messrs. Waygood, we may 
mention briefly their continuous lift for 
passengers and goods, suitable for public 
buildings, offices, factories, and stores ; their 
platform and cellar lifts; and their warehouse 
or factory lift, as among the other specialities 
of the firm which have earned general repute. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For the erection of a Welsh Presby- 
terian church, &c., Llanover. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, 
Abergavenny. Quantities by.architect :— 


H. Smith ... ... £1,424 0] Jno. Morgan ... |. £1,210 0 
Lewis and Co. 1,429 0| T. G, Foster, Aber- 
Morganand Evans 1,407 7 gavenny*.. 3. 2° 1,1902-0 
Thomas and Sons... 1,245 0 * Accepted. 


BIRMINGHAM.—For paving, kerbing, &c., Priory-road, 
for the Aston Manor Urban District Council. Mr. H. 
Richardson, C.E., Council House, Aston Manor :— 

Jones and Fitz- G. Trentham... ... £870 0 0 


maurice .... ... £1,053 10 0} W. and A. Heaps, 
Currall & Lewis ~ 952 11 8 Nechells. Park- 
J. Biggs 950 16 8 road, Birming- 
G. Law 947 17-6 ham* ’ 795 16.8 


* Accepted. 


BRIGHTON.—For the construction of tw) covered 
reservoirs, Patcham, for the Town Council :— 


Field and Co. £9,365 | Cooke and Co., 16, Vie- 
Holman and Co. 8,557 toria-street, West- 
Satin and Evershed... 8,254 minster, 8.W.* ... .... £7,410 


* Accepted. 
GULLANE (N.B.).—For the construction of outfall 
sewer. Messrs. Belfrage and Carfrae, C.E., 1, Erskine-place, 


Edinburgh :— 
A.Brunton & Son£1,254 3 0) G. Mackay &Son.., £967 19 9 


A.Waddell&Son 1,125 5 0] Robert Marshall... 961 9 0 

L.& W-McDonald 1,102 13 .6| Laurence Kelly 938-4) 3." 

JohnMorris&Sons 1,045 9 6} Wm. Caragher’ .. 893 13 0 

Richard Wallace 1,008 0 0] John Martin, Dun- 

J. Kendall... .: 969 0 0} fermline* ..: ... 89015 0 
* Accepted. 


HASLEMERE.—For erection of new house at Greyshott, 
for Mrs. Smith. Mr. Arnold Taylor, architect, 2, The 
Sanctuary, Westminster. Quantities by Messrs. J. Leaning 
and Sons, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 

F. Milton ... £997 0 | Chapman and Lowry £900 -0 
Harding Bros. *.... 995 8]|H. Hutchinson .... 880 0 


HAWLEY (Hants).—For two semi-detached villas - at 
Hawley, Hants, for Mr. J. Ratcliffe. Mr. A. E. Sidford, 
architect, Wokingham. Quantities by Mr. E. Ide, 19, Cock- 
spur-street, Pall Mall :— 


E. Field ... wx. £4861 SW. Smith ee SG AP1,275 
J.B. Seward ... 1,448 | G. Finch, Frimley* ... 1,200 
* Accepted. 


HUNTLY (N.B.).—For the execution of water supply 
works, for the Commissioners. Mr. Jas. Barron, C.E., 156, 
Union-street, Aberdeen :— 


G. Rhind .. .... )... °4.. £2,288 | J. Wilson .. ptN Se LBS 
J. Adam and Co.... 2,140] J. MeConnachie . 1,643 
P. Stewart 1,811 | J. Hunter Clark, Rich- 

al Stith skies 1,782 mond-place, Elgin*.... 1,550 
P, Bisset and Son 1,785 * Accepted. 


LANCASTER.—Accepted for. rebuilding 
Head’’ Hotel and three shops. 
Quantities supplied :— 


ig the ‘ Nag’s 
Mr. J. Parkinson, architect. 


Masonry.—Robert Thompson ... ._ £1,760 0 
Joinery.—Wright and Sons 4 e - 800 0 
Slating and Plastering.—Hall and Son me 365 14 
Plumbing and Glazing.—Harrison & Moser. 286 12 


{All of Lancaster. ] 


LANGPORT (Somerset).—For the construction of covered 
reservoir, &c., for the Rural District Council. Messrs. 
Bailey, Denton, Son, and Lawford, C.E., Palace-chambers, 


” 


Westminster, S.W. :— 


Meredith ... ... £2,455 14 11] Thomas & Webb £1,785 3 10 
Lott and Walne.. 2,484.17 4| Hawking & Best 1,656 17 1 
LOL rane van nae D080 0 OCatleaes esc ee GS0% 05 
Roberts 1,920 16 0} Smithand Son... 1,523 10 7 
Lydford 1,843 18 0] Wills and Sons, 

Jackson 1.798 16 4 Bath*..) 0. ...,494 18 0 
Poole 1,794 0 0 * Accepted. 


LLANDAFF.—New house at Llandaff, for Dr. Taylor. 
Mr. Chas. B. Fowler, architect, High-street, Cardiff :— 
James Allen .. ... £4,250 0| E.R. Evans Bros. ., £3,687 0 
W. Thomas and Co. 4,100 0| Cadwalader & Hock- 


8. Shepton and Son _ 3,929 10 TIDE =) | ie - See. 85622) 26. 
J. Edmunds 3,850 0] E. Turner & Sons* 3,558 0 
* Accepted. 


{All of Cardiff.] 


LONDON .—For erecting a two-storied factory, and offices 
on Wharf ‘‘B,’ Windmill-lane, for the Atlas Preservative 
Company. Messrs. Bradshaw, Brown, and Co., architects 
and surveyors :— 


Work to be , 
completed'in 
T. Boyce 4 xX RS Bey fifa ee 12 weeks. 
A. Porter... aS Bs) ae BOOS Re Sh tae, 
Chaten & Newman (accepted) 1,340 ..... 10 ,, 


BUILDERS’ JOURNA 


[Arrin 20, 1898, 


eet ns wn ee ———— eee 


‘Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E. 


LONDON .—For  storm-water culvert, Pembroke-road 
Hornsey, for the Hornsey Urban District Council. My 
EK. J. Lovegrove, engineer and suryeyor :— 


C.Ford ..... .... ... £2,894 | Neave and Son ae £2,471 
Jackson and Son, Ltd. 2,567) J.A. Dunmore ... ... 2345 
Pedrette and Co. ... 2,551 | W. Walker... 4... 25a 


Geo. Bell... .. 5 BB 
8 2,529 | T.Adams,Green Lanes* 2,39 
(Surveyor’s estimate, £2,200. ] a 
* Accepted. < 

} 


Williamson and Son, 
Ltda tak ae 


LONDON .—For surface water sewers in Tottenham-] 
and High-street, Hornsey, for the Hornsey Urban Distrie 
Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer and surveyor :— 
W. Walker <i wn £2,738] '@. Boll” 25 2, 
Williamson and Sons, J.A.Dunmore ... ... 2,24! 
é tous ue a 62,6591 Jackson and Son, Ltd. i 
Pedrette and Co..,. ... 2,639] T.Adams,Green Lanes* 

Neave and Son 2,425 | C. Ford 

* Accepted. 2 

[Surveyor’s estimate, £2,206.) 5 
LONDON.—For alterations at the “Prince of Wales’ 
public-house, Prince of Wales-road, N.W., for Mrs. Gibbs 
Messrs. Leweock and Calleott, architects, 88, Bishopsgate 

street, Within. : 


0 


b 
- 


Maple and Co. . £2,750] Goadey. a ay 
Bertram 2. (50. 2,520 | Green and Smith... *... 1,89 
Marchant and Hirst... 2,145 ‘ 


LONDON.—For the extension of the Electric Ligh 
Generating Station in rear of No. 57, Fulham Palace-road 
Hammersmith W., for the Vestry of the parish of Hammer 
smith. “Mr. Hugh Mair, C.E., vestry suryeyor, Town Hall) 
Hammersmith. Quantities by Mr. Walter Herring) 
Trafalgar-buildings, Northumberland-avenue, W.C.:— | 


Marchant & Hirst £3,935 0 0}H. Wright .. ... £3,635 0 || 
C. Gray Hill |... 3,785 0 0|B. E. Nightin- ? 
William Whiteley 3,759 5 11 gale 2... 8,510 a 

T. W. Thomas ... 3,504 0 |) 


Geo. Wimpey and 
LOLs mee be 3,656 0 0 : 
LONDON .—For the construction of an underground eon| 

yenience, for the Plumstead Vestry. Mr. W. C. Gow, C.E,| 


Surveyor :— <p 
Doulton and Co. ., £2,417-| E. Proctor... -... ... S2gB8 
C, Foreman .. 2,393 | Thomas and Edge ...._ 2,83) 


LONDON,—For the erection of house and stables at Wes 
Hill, Putney Heath, 8.W.. for Mr. F. Faulkner, Mr. Rid 
Thomson, architect, 64, Hill-road, Wimbledon. Quantitie 
by Mr. A. Boxall, 8, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 7% 


Lathey Bros.... £5,420 | Holloway Bros... ... SE 
Minter and Co. 5,289 | W. Johnson and Co. ..._ 3, 
Smith and Sons ... 5,273 | Lordenand Son ... ... 
Adamson and Sons 5.263 | Bulledand Co.* —. .. 4,48 


* Accepted. ft 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. td 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C 
Glass of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company) 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, | 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, = 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six — 


cases where no claim has arisen. 
Applications for Agencies Invited. _ 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, | 
| 

| 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers 
ABERDEEN, N.B._ 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.( 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. : 


FLOORING BLOCKS 
pylfyip VY, YY 
7M 

NY 


} 

YELLOW. PITCH PIN]} 

Per 100 Blocks Be pe ey aay - - 

out of sizes. At Wharf. mae a D At Whar'. { 
174 x3x38 12° 3 
173 x3x2 8 9 
174x3x1} 6 9 


= 


PRIME: DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOOR 
With Special Joint to conceal Nails— | 


14x43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square 
1 x4} 5, 42/6 ” 21/- ” . 
Above prices include desiccating. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. G01 Avenue, : 


APRIL. 20, risggal AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ix 


ONDON.—For reconstruction of pre me , Pratt’s-row, LONDON.—For pulling do ies = at sb = Seer he Somer- T ey 99 

‘nerton. Mr. <2 shn ‘Hi amilton, architec ville Launc iry, Pe ‘che am-grove Ir. z,th “Mr. cE rato, Hytto Park, W eA ai lle rag arede er a Oa. 
le es 39 | Snewin Bro gn £685 Warne, architect :— urveyors :— Si ’ 

boy Son 750 | Jarvis and So on 565 Parker set . Coates £1,243 G. Taylo £1,318 0) Kinninmont £1,274 0 

ONDON. F wor bbe bey on of a block « pate on the site Simpson and Cove King 1,198 Car op! sell, Smith, & Alden an id Davi 1.205 0 
Tos. 18 and 20, Hé wil street, C anne 2 ell, fo Mr. J:-Van- | LONDON.—For palling do Nis od es building 7, Hare- Ce 1,284 W. McSwine 1,292 10 
Beret “Mr. T. Wilson, archi 34, Ne ww. Bridg street, Woolwich, for Mr. Ge Jack Messrs. Church, L¢ ONDON. —For alterations and additions to shop pre - 

oe k Sn. ‘Ww hincop, arc chit obs — ris 99 and 201, Lewisham High-r sd, S.E 

> e, pet Wale and Cx ia | oad £1,459 | Kitley £1,358 atoacie Hi aye craft and Son, Lin ate xd. Mr. Ji oh n wee . Di ea 

yerts L. Whitehe sad and Cc | He lloway 1397 | © hapman 1,329 architect, 199, Lewisham Hig rh-road, 8.E. 

ssum Ltd. 2,845 punday and Sons 1,395 | Thomas and E dg 1,283 S.J xe TYE find Sand on st 70 | Tr. D. Leng £1,038 
aman Pr 1,379 * ACC septe " H. L. Hollows . 


JENTILATION AND WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


KEY 


METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
ESEtVMATLES “ERE E:. 


VILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ae eters gees eter ee eee 
ACNEILL’S FE LTS (Booting, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, ete.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofi a 
A°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL “o.com 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 
7 MCIVTEILI. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF BeConarion! AS oaks 
IN. VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. y se 


© SHANKS PATENT “COMPACTUM’ 


WASH- -DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Siin. by G:ins 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER, 
PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 
Made in “ Vitro-Porcelain,” a new ae vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 


ad = =: Y introduced. 
WZ = eae E : Y _ Prices and Particulars on Application. 


pies a —— > SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


THE Ber EDERO' JOURNAL 


OSWESTRY.—For the erection of Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Mr. J, D. Mould, architect, Jomt Stock Bank- 
chambers, King-street, Manchester. Quantities by arehi- 


tect :— 

Hulse £1,858 0] Wood ... Joe. PEL{627.- 0B 
Jones 1,826 0] J. Higgins, Oswes- 
Thomas z . 1,683 10 try, Salop* 1546 0 


Griffiths 1,680 0 * Accepted. 

PETERBORO UGH.—For additions, &e., to schools, New- 
borough, for the manager.’ Mr. J. G, Stallebrass, architect, 
North-street, Peterborough :— 
Hipwell : £750 | Pine and Letall, Peter- 
Aspittle and Neaverson 624 borough* £598 
Nichols 615 * Accepted. 

PINNER.—For erecting a new police-station at Pinner, 
for the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. Mr. 
J. Dixon Butler, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Thur- 


good :— 
Higgsand Hill... £4,140 | Lathey Bros. ... £3,487 
Grover and Sons .. 3,943 | C, and J. Waterman ...~ 3,384 


| Batchelor se 
0 | Fassnidge and Sons 

| Parsons te ee 
Holloway Bros. ; Ss 


Lascelles and Co. 
t iNmott and Sons 
Parker 

ae ince and Sons 

Scrivener and Co. 
SOUTH HEIG HTON (Sussex).—For the erection of a 

rectory house for the Bishop of the Diocese of Chichester 

und the managers, Mr. Wm. Cooper, 21, Havelock-road, 


Hastings, architect. Quantities by the arehitect :— 


J. Long ‘ley and Co, £2, 349 | Kemp and Son £1,950 
M. Martin : 25 Chapman and Cuff... 1,940 
F, G. Hatton C. Morling vst 1,850 
S. H. Berry 1,967 | M: Woolger 1,650 


vx; WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


| Por Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


¥ | Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


' Clapham Junction, S.W. 


BRAMLEY FALL & ROBIN HOOD 


S*ronN E 


In large quantities and any sizes supplied immediately 
either dressed ready for fixing or in the rough. 


APPLY: 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telephone, 2321. 


= GC reat Saving Ofek; 


TUBULAR BATH fae 


COAL OR GAS CAN B 
Nore.—The 
most Simple, and the most E ue litious Method yet 
Path and Domestic Supply, by either Coal or G¢ 
cooking capacities of the Stoves 


It is recognised by the Leading Architects and Builders to be a 


WATER - HEATING. 


S@s The Company has patented an unique invention, whereby 


REVOLUTION IN 


NO FURRING OR DEPOSIT IN PIP 


Inspection ‘of these Ranges is 


CIRCULARS GIVING ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION— 


18h, GRAY'S > INN ROAD, WC. 


BY 


Milne’s Registered 


Anti=Down=Draught 


CHININEY a 


With Syphonie Action) 
INCREASES 
UP=-DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


E..P. MILNE; 
101, MELODY RD., WANDSWORTH COMMON, 


B.W, 


BOILER CO’S RANGES 


Tubular Bath Boiler Co’s Range is the most Economic, 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED The | 


| Arundel Street. 


E APRIL 20, 1898, 


= 
. 


SUTTON.—For the erection of residences, Sutton, Surrey 


Messrs. Gordon, Lowther and Gunter, architects :— 


| Shaplin Ke tip SOg387 fake Smith and Son £5,750 

| Castleand Son . 5,945] Humphries. .. 4. \... 5,669 

| Snewin Bros. and Co. 5,940. Potter nfs WR 5,645 
Gust F 5,888 


SWINDON.—For the ‘erection of two pairs of semi- 
| dere hed yillas, The Sands, for Mr..T. H. Deacon. Mr. 


Corn Exchange, Swindon :— 


hn .H. Read, architect 


1 ‘Barrett ..” 751. 0} Hunt wre he BANG 
Colkerne and Son. 0 0} EK. Cowley. 2,480 0 
J. Williams 2674 10| J. Lay *.. 2379 0 


SWINDON. eyes the erection of an assemb ly Yoom, &C:, 


Bridge-street. Mr. R. J. Beswick, architect, 9, Regent- 

street, New Swindon :— 

J. Hatherly .. £1,937 

Flewelling & Huckson 1,850 
* Accepted. 


. Chambers, Ash- 


oor ING.—For erec oe the London and South-Western 


3ank at Tooting. Me. G. Frisch, architect :— 


Bank. Fittings, Total. 


| 
| Potterton eowconts £3,964 . £260 
} Gregory epee 3,993 1.215 
| Candler Faag we B29 260 
| Carmichael . O,67r 4 245 
Garrett , Ve 3,660 Ri 248 
Ham and Son / a 574 253 case 
K. J. Sanders 500 199 3,699 


WALTHAM CROSS. —For the erection Oi sa s on the 
Colvin Estate,-for Mr. R. B. Colloni. Mr. F. W. Adams, 


Yerbury and Sons 


| Win. Gardner... ... 9,000 * Accepted. 


PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS. 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 


= 


BATH STONE. FIRMS L?°. 


BATH, 


FOR ALL THE 
PROVED KINDS OF 


FLUATE, 


serving Building Materials, 


ford-road, Swindon* £1,095 


Hyrieiod Finsbury Ciretis Buildings, 18, Eldon-street, 


£12,000 | Almond and Sons* £8,705 


IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 


Vauxhall Works, Banastre St., Liverpool. 


BATH STONE. 


for Hardening, Waterproofing, and Pre- 


LIF TS, 


Passenger and Goods, of every kind, 


a 


The “PREMIER ” Dinner Lifts, | 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


/RON 


DOORS 


For every purpose, the cheapest in the trade, 


CRANES, 


By Hand, Belt. or Hydraulic Power, 


4 


HAND WAREHOUSE CRANES 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


Tue LIFT & HOIST Co. 


BREAD STREET HILL, E.C. 
And at Deptford & Liverpool. 


Oals “Sar 


E USED. 


t discoverel for Heating 
us, Without affecting the 


ES 1S POSSIBLE. | 


Invited, 


Architectural 
Review. 


RED 


Effingham House, 


WINDOW or DOORHEADS.. 


Architectural Modeller & Terra Cotta man 


GRIMSBY ROAD, CLEETHORPES. (3 


Catalegues om ApPlicatien, 


BARNARD, 
BISHOP 
BARNARD: 


LTD. 
Manufacturers of 


OPEN AND CLOSE 
FIRE RANCI 


Of Every Description. 
NEW RANGE, 


THE “ SWIFT, 


With Tiled Coyin; 

Ovens, Convertible - 

2 Hot. Closets, &e., £01 
plete as drawn. 


The Best Range in ti 
Market. = 


Makers alao-f a 


SLOW COMBUSTIOAN 
STOVES, IRON AND Woc 
MANTELS, CURBs, &e., & 


Catalogues Pree, ; 
Liberal Discount 


Norfolk Iron Work 
Norwich. — 
London Showrooms 


23, sip jew Street, Caye 
Square, W. 


x 


COMPLETE 


= = 


ah in ae 
te se 


Aprit 20, 1898. | 


WALSALL.—For the erection of school buildings, White- 
hall, West Bromwich-road, for the School Board. Messrs. 


DARE OLD OAK PANELLING. — For 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. x] 


UNIOR CLERK (15) seeks RE-ENGAGE- 


Wokingham Board of Guardians. Mr, A. E. Sidford, archi- 
tect, Denton-chambers, Wokingham. Quantities by Mr. 
B. Ide, 19, Cockspur-street, Pall Mall ;— 


WOKINGHAM.—For the erection of a board-room and | Field Lessons (Saturday 

pes oe: ; re SAS Beat Saher a , Nie ssons Si ay 
offices, at the Union Workhouse, Wokingham, for tlh April 27th. Fee, Three Guineas —G. A. T. MippLETon, 
19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


| 
| 
Bailey and McConnal,- architects, Bridge-street, Walsall. - ) grins genitine Oak Paneling, a Rs and e : recta in Bonrersr Vee Gated ane cee 
mantities by the architects :— | oors (over 200 years old); also Mantel-pieces pre- at figures. Good reference.—R, G. A., 43, Mysore-road, 
¢ Willecock and Co. ... £8,950 | 8. Wootten £7,746 sently, in old mansion heuse, which is shortly to he Laveuder Hill, S.W. Ay l 
W.and J. Webb 8,519 | J. Dallow ; 7,695 / pulled down for street improvement.-Apply to Guo. J. aT . —-—-—-—- —— 
EL. Sones 8,500 | J. Guestand Sons, 1.642 | Beverien, 252, High-street, Kirkea'dy, N.B. RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT at liberty, 
Bxecr. of J. Lynex 8,330 | J. Matlin 7,190. | CGY ANTTARY ‘DEOTOR® EWYAMINA. +i used to Managing Practice. Good diaughtsman 
©, A. Horton 8,316 | J. H. Whittaker 6,973 JANI i ARY INSPECTORS : EXAMINA and designer. General office routine. North of England 
R, M. Hughes 7,921 * Accepted. b TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute preferred.—Box 678, Burppers’ JouRNAL Office. | 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For the erection of two | thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above Se : Ne ee : 
shops. &c., for the Urban District Council. Messrs. Price Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (28 ralve 
and Wooller, architects, 15, Waterloo-street, Weston-super- For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified Bis ; om ere peal tbs E \< oo aes ns 
Mare :— Cor ah arbert-roac stead, 5.H. a Aap A ernst i Se ei ale keels ets 
HW. Pollard... ... £4,155 0 | Chas.Addicott, Weston- coats obs et Bore 70g. Te ss = zt zy Good designer and draughtsman, Thoroughly practical 
Keen and Keen 3,688 0 super-Mare* ‘ £3,144 10 | AND SURVEYING and LEVELLING. and reliable, | Excelent references. Salary £2 10s. 
H. A. Forse Gag. 0 Accepted. | Bight Lectures (Wednesday evenings) and Eight J. L. E., 37, Chichester-road, Kilburn, 


afternoons). Commence er are Rt = cs d 
Rear RDe) Pee {LERK of WORKS (thoroughly practical 

and experienced) desires ENGAGEMENT, Five 
years’ reference last employer, &e.—G. R. I1., 2, Poplar 
Walk-road, Herne Hill, &.E. 


General Builders, Ld, £925 0 | Dixon ny £800 0 
Walden and Cox 893 10| Hughes .. m0 | APPOINTMENTS WANTED. rap aE Oy Sap 5 ars aE APS. 
McCarthy E. Fitt 857 0| Seward, Wokingham* 719 0 NLERK of WORKS seeks RE-ENGAGE- 
* Accepted provisionally. ayer MENT. Thoroughly practical. Good references 
WOKINGHAM .—For the erection of four cottages at Thechnarge for Advertisements underthisheading | and testimonials. Town Bertolt fase Aaa, oh B., 
Wokingham, for Mr. A. G. Barnes. Mr, A. E. Sidford, | is1s.6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 70, Honeywell-road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 
ee: = e744. D ari | 6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions | —— Seek : . ; 
Sewar yi Ad 1xOn ... - 2 “ 4 a a B = mA » 
Qlark* 725 Rint’ Bad Loe che Pee es Ww4 TERWORKS CONTRACTOR’S 
* Accepted. ASSISTANT desires ENGAGEMENT as 


AUGHTSMAN 


: e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
pine, or twelve months’ courses, Architectural 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
| Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing | < TANT requires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Eleven 


Dp" N (experienced) requires | CLERK of WORKS. Ten years’ experience in the con- 
| SITUATION with good Firm.—Applv Box 682, struction of reservoirs, main laying, &e. Good refer- 
I.B.A. EXAMS, PREPARATION, | Burprrs’ Journar Office. pak 


ences.—Address C. F, C., Mossbank, Frimley Green, 
ox -— Surrey. 


NLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FORE- 


courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. | vears’ experience. Good draughtsman. Experienced J MAN DISENGAGED. Good draughtsman and 
CHURCH HOWGATH, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, | in quantities, specifications, &c.—A. H.S8., BUILDERS’ manager of men. Joiner by trade.. Good testimonials. 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), | JOURNAL Office. 1 Aged 41.—Adadress, A 1, 180, Fulham-road, Kensington, 


Price 20/= per Square on Rail. 


THE CHEAPEST AND 


it 


he MiemManeuvacn van PAIN TON AON i DLN NUN’ an UN eH Nn A P r4 
GIGGING TOV EN ENGR Be 


The Self-Lock 


MOST DURABLE 


ROOFING TILE 


Roofing Tile Co. Lt: 


ON THE MARKET. 


lGheLARcest Show Room in Lonpon, 
= Patterns on Application = © 
4 Kincs R° Che.sea Lonpon sw. 


9, Gracechurch St., E.Cc. 


~The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


Engineers & Ironfounders 


Manufacturers of 
IRON STAIRCASES 


(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). 


IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES 
IRON DOORS, 


VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINGS. 


General Wrought & Cast Iron Work, 


LARGE SHOWROOMS AT 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations, 


: BROAD SANCTUARY, S.W. 
ELECTRIC & HYDRAULIC 


EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, Limrrep, 


| BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, 


Telegrams—‘‘ EGYPTIAN, LONDON.” 
Telephone—‘' 545, WESTMINSTER.” 


LIFTS & CRANES, 


PUMPS, RAMS, 


WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
Ques MAKERS OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS, THE LARGEST 
AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS IN THE WORLA 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heandig 
is 1s, 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.LB.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 
D®vents SMAN WANTED. Perspectives 


| 
ind working drawings.—Apply, stating age and | 


wages required, WrincH and Sons, Horticultural 
Buildings, Ipswich. 


Rk Cc H ITE or U RAL. ASSISTANT 
WANTED (Junior). Apply, with specimens of 
work, stating wages, &e. nae manency if suitable.—Office, 
98, Gray’ s-inn-road, W.C } 
ANTED, 


rPERRA- -COTTA. — WA one or two 

competent DRAUGHTSMEN. ~ State age, ex- 
perience, and salary required, to Box 685, Office of 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, TRESTLES, 
BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE TRADE. 


WRITE FOR LIST POST FREE TO 
HAYWARD & CO., 


Contractors to her Majesty's Gove:nment, 
359a, Brockley Road, Brockley, London, S.E. 


G. 


| “ Dividitore, London.” 


RCHITECT’S 
WANTED. Must be a neat and quick tracer and 
good writer.—Apply, J. W. B., 13, Railway-approach, 
London Bridge, §.E. 2 


“7 asaarxe ASSISTANT (Congietenes 
Artistic Draughtsman and expert in detail, 
WANTED at once, Permanency if satisfactory. —Reply, 
by letter, stating qus alifications, experience, references, 


age, and salary, to W. SuGprn and Son, F.R.I.B.A., 
Leek. 


SSISTANT.— WANTED, in a Gity Archi- 


tect’s Office, a competent ASSISTANT. Good 
draughtsman.—Apply, stating age, salary required, and | 


‘W ANrED at once, ARCHITECT’S ASSIS- 
TANT.—Ayp'y, stating age, experience, and 
salary required, Box 68), BuILDERS’ JOURNAL Office. “1 


references, to A, Z.. care of Williams and Co.,_55, | 
Moorgate-street, E.C. 
TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


LONDON sccorrick, 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. | 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) | 
Mayacer, JOHN B. THORP, Ancuirect & SuRvEYoR, | 


Cheques Crossed The City Bank, Ltd. 
ffice hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


SHUTTERS 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work ae 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as | Photography a Pleasure, 
WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, / ** Amber’ & ‘* Ruby ” Cameras 


for Hand or Stand. 
From £5 8s. 6d. 

Tine and Instanta. 

neous Shutter, 

! from 12/6. 
Snap Shot from 8/-« 

£200 Prize Compe- 

tition. 


PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, DIAGRAMS, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. | 


particulars. 


a 
The THORNTON-PICKARD Manufctrng. Co. Ltd., 
ALTRINCHAM. 


Hi O aL A N Ss FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


Used in 
nearly 


2000 BUILDINGS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND 


Roofs, Piers, 


= Bridges, Joists, 


and Girders. 


IRONWORK, 


GRANITIC STEPS ARD PAVING, ASPHALTE, &c. 


HOMAN & 


LONDON (Gets: 3.S3AGEoTIRCH Szaaes, x. 


Works: 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Homan Ropcers, LONDON.’ 


RODGERS, HNGINEERS. 
| MANCHESTER {S8tt: 3°.4As5DEx, semzzz, 


Telephone No, 1026. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Namou, MancuEsteEr.” Telephone No, 637, 
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PATENT [ 


DEXTER” TILE-CUTTING M MACHINE. | 
- os 


ieee: 
PRIicEB £3:3:0 

Tile-cutting made easy and expeditious to any 

required shape for Roofing and Upright Tileing. The 


Machine will cut Staffordshire, Broseley, Terra Cotta, 
and Glazed Tiles for fitting irregular places, hearths, &c. 


ALFRED BROWN & Co., 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
81, SMALLBROOK ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Terms and further particulars can be had on application, 


BRICKS. LIME. 
CEMENT. 


EASTWOOD & Co., Limited, 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


BROAN & DRAB GLAZED BRICKS. (Largely used for Board iste avd &e,) 


WHITE & COLOUREO ENAMELLED BRICKS. 


Ko, 
ww 
od SEMI-ENCAUSTIC PAVING TILES. Red Ridge Ties, Chimney Pots, &, 


“reste STANLEY BROS. L10., NUNEATON, 


on application to 


¥. ODO [TES 


For PAVEMENTS © 
2 WALLS HEARTHS x 


AS USED. BY THE 


enor ANeAitects : eWildens 


13 s Whousands of Churches, Public — 
Buildings, a Private ite sidences Paved with these 
les. Best Quality Only. 
Send ae Pattie: Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


W.GODWIN & SON, “i” WITHINGTON, 


Patronised by Rovaltv. | Fstabliched 1848. | Near HEREFORD, 
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20,000 yards : 
FLOOR TILES 
in Stock. 
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Low Price ! 


%Zendon Showrooms—18, BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIRCUS, EC; 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT 


Quick Supply! 
Best Quality hi 


See Catalogue for 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


Tae Wayfarer 
sat down for a 
moment: or two to 
look out over the purplish brown heath in 
front of him. ‘The broad stretch of dark 
eolour was dotted here and there with gorze 
bushes in flower, and to the right rising from 
the heath were a number of fir-trees. A 
narrow road, with deep wheel ruts in its 
yellow soil, showed the way the Wayfarer 
had come. At the distant edge, against the 
beginnings of a wood, nestled a Surrey 
village. A Roman road—along which a 
slow but constant stream of leisurely traffic 
had run for some hundreds of years—divided 
the village mto two parts, that nearest the 
heath being the older. Behind the wood to 
the rear of the village, and beyond the pines 
to the right and left, were brown fields with 
the young wheat just beginning to break 


through the ground, and vivid green meadow- 
lands with an occasional clump of. trees; 
rising to where the horizon seems to touch 
the-sky; ir¢.2° The Wayfarer now rose 
from the ground, and, after a little walking, 
drew near to the village of Witling. The 
church situated in the older portion stood 
back some distance from the main road. 
The spire!et of its stone tower, cxvered with 


“The Wayfarer’”’ in 
a*Surrey Village. 


- oak shingles and well within the parapet wall, 


could be easily seen among the elms by the 
Wayfarer, as he came listlessly down the 
village street. The church consisted of anave 
and chancel, asmall aisle and vestry. A small 
staircase on one angle of the tower led to the 
belfry. Although the building had been 
erected at different times, no one part clashed 
with another, the village craftsmen had 
unconsciously done their work well. -The 
nave and chancel, which formed the older 
portion of the building, was of stone; the 
aisle and the vestry had been added later, 
and were built of half timbering and brick- 
work, placed diagonally between the wood- 
work. On the left of the lych-gate, which 
gave access to the graveyard in the front, were 
the remains of the ancient church house, now 
used as a Vicarage, some new rooms having 
been added to accommodate the present vicar. 
At the far end of the churebyard stood the 
manor house, and further off was a timber 
building, with brickwork filling in the inter- 
stices, two floors in height, called the Moat 
House. It was till recently--so the Way- 
farer subsequently overheard in the “ Red 
Cow,” an inn opposite the church—oceupied 
by the author of “Keynotes,” but at the 
present time was tenanted by four young 
people: one a rising young black-and-white 
artist; an eccentric novelist, an Art critic, 
with pre-Raphaelite predilections ; together 
with an architect of ‘arty and crafty” 
notions. The moat which had once sur- 
rounded this building had long disappeared, 
to the chagrin of the black-and-white artist, 
whom the villagers of Witling occasionally 
found with pickaxe and shovel endeavouring 
to restore the moat to its. original ~ state. 
These were the principal buildings. The 


rest on the side next the heath were half- 
timber cottages filled in with plaster, built 
upon a rough stone base, about 3f{t. in 
height. The roofs were of tile, now covered 
with vegetation, and the chimneys of a simple 
and sturdy character. On the other side of 
the road were the new cottages, built by a 
millionaire, whose house rose from the side 
of a hill, about a mile and a half towards 
London. These cottages were of a dark-red 
brick, harsh in colour, gables finished with 
elaborately cut bargeboards, a number of 
moulded brick courses, terra-cotta panels, 
and some zigzag diamond shapes in another 
coloured brick on each side of the windows, 
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both ground and first floor. All this beauty 
of the modera world was, sad to relate, the 
envy of the villagers living in the old timber 
buildings; and the Wayfarer gathered, in the 
course of conversation with the ancient in- 
habitant at the “ Red Cow,” that there was a 
strong tendency for the population next the 
heath to gravitate to the other side of the 
road, and take up their residence in the modern 
world, The Wayfarer on hearing this rose 
from the bench where he sat with the ancient 
one, and passed out: through the open door of 


the inn, into the road beyond. 
G. Lu. M. 
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Animal Symbolism in _P 


> ; F eed for ¢ 
Ecclesiastical Art. need for a 


viewer to speak 
at length of the “merits of a book which, for 
command of language, ease of style, and ex- 
haustive scholarship, may be heartily recom- 
mended to all classes of readers.” This from 
a daily contemporary, addressed to the general 
reader, had already prepared us for pleasure, 
yet it gave but a hint of the worth of the 
book to the more limited classes who delight 


| in the study of Art. An idea of the amourt 


VIEW 


FROM ABOVE THE FUNICULAR RAILWAY. 


of work the author has done in order to 
reduce the available matter, may be obtained 
by examining the bibliography with which 
it coneludes. We gather from this that 
what is original with the author is his style 
and sense of proportion, for had it not this 
and that we could not have had such an 
éxeellent work. He tells of a medieval 
treatise on beasts in which the symbolisms 
(with which we are dealing) ‘‘ were wonder- 
fully wrought out, and every feature, member, 


“ Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture,” 
by E. P: Byans. Wm, Heineman, 9s. 
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hue, and habit of the creatures thus alle- 
gorised, was made to yield a secret and subtle 
significance”; and quotes then from the 
author as follows: —‘‘ What Holy Writ 
inculeates on the learned, pictures impress 
upon the ignorant; for, as the scholar de” 
lights in the subtlety of Seripture, so the 
soul of the simple is pleased with the 
simplicity of pictures.” Then follows 
Mr. Evans’ own comment : — “But this 
simplicitity was often lost in a puzzling 
maze and winding labyrinth. of allegorical 
and mystical interpretation, which it would 
he impossible for the wayfaring man, 
even though he were not a fool, to thread 
without the ‘Physiologus,’ or some later 
elaboration of it as a clue.” The “ Physio- 
logus,” it should be explained, was tha 
predecessor of our Cyclopedia, and dates 
from the second or third century. It was 
rather a compendium, or digest, of what 
knowledge there was at the time, than the 
production of only one man. ‘It was eom- 
piled,” Mr. Evans informs us, “by an Alex: 
andrian Greek from a great variety of sources, 
and doubtless embodied much of the priestly 
wisdom and esoteric seience of ancient 
Egypt.” The student of Law is aware 
that the usual result of eodifying a complex 
of Laws is to impede progress, andthe 
remark applies as well to the subject 
matter of knowledge at large. The “ Physio- 
logus” once published remained the standard 
work upon Natural History from the time 
of its first- appearance until well into the 
Middle Ages. What interests us more 
particularly is the way in which the facts, 
if facts we may call them, were regarded 
by the Christian fathers, and entertaining 
indeed is the way in which they in their 
wisdom agreed to represent them. The 
mosf insignificant animal had either virtues 
or vices which supplied the preachers of the 
day with their texts. Take, for instance, the 
elephant, which, however, is rather a big 
one. The simple fact is, and hereupon we 
all are agreed, that once on his knees he 
cannot get up again. ‘“ What signifies this, 
but the Fall?” says the preacher. As to 
what*‘‘ tempted” the elephant we have no 
information. As with animate, so seemed 
it to be with inanimate objects, but space 
will not permit of any further quotation. 
It may be remarked, in conelusion, that 
forasmuch as a building is sacred the artist 
must utilise symbols of sanctity. To each 
is an emblem appropriate, and often it 
happens that in the animal kingdom we 
find the idea of Virtue incorporate. The 
reader of the chapter entitled “Symbolism 
Superseded by Satire ” will learn to clearly 
distinguish the work that “emblematises”’ 
the abstract virtues and vices from that 
which stigmatises hated or despised in- 
dividuals of particularly objectionable classes. 
But there is truly inexhaustible matter in 
the humours, conscious or unconscious, of 
Medizval workmen, and the writer of this 
most excellent book has furnished the in- 
telligent reader with the key to it all. 
We conclude, as we began, with an extract 
from a previous notice: “It is one thing 
to identify beasts and birds when we see 
them, and another to be able to say what 
they are up to, or after. The men of 
the Middle Ages, to whom natural pheno- 
mena were strangely portentious, saw more 
than we see in a fow—to take only one 
instance. Foxes in holes are types of the 
Devil. Foxes in cowls are itinerant friars 
(who were detested by the Regulars, and 
they in turn by the Secular clergy). Amongst 
Reynard’s auditors are the bear, the ape, the 
he-goat, the griffin, the cock, the hen, the 
stork, the sow, and the eat, which are either 
holding prayer books or psalters, or singing’ 
hymus from sheets of music, while the nnieorn 
plays the bagpipe, and the ass performs on 
the harp.” 


H.R. 
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‘ART IN GREAT CITIES. 


By Str Wyxe Baytuiss. 


BEFORE the Royal Society of British 

Artists, the president, Sir Wyke Bayliss, 
recently delivered a lecture, entitled “Art in 
the House of Her Friends—a Special Address 
to Dwellers in Great Cities.’ The lecturer 
said that as Art was the science of beauty, so 
sanitation was the science of health, and 
health and beauty were inseparable. The 
progress of Art in our country and the free 
development of some of its finest characteristics 
had -been arrested and seriously impeded by 
the foul condition of the atmosphere of our 
great cities. The arrangements of our dwell- 
ings were not conducive to the development 
of the beautiful : the law of beauty, as well as 
the law of sanitation, was that thines were 
right only in their right place. If we could 
do nothing better with works of Art than to 
smoke them black, artists would probably 
furnish us with works suitable for that pur- 
pose. Any great scheme for 


THE DrveLopment or NATIONAL AND 
Historic Art 


was practically hopeless so long as the state of 
things continued. ‘To find a remedy they 
must not look to the artist—Art was in the 
house of her friends, and artists looked to them 
to see that the house was habitable. Had 
they ever reflected on the injury done to 
Architecture by the insanitary condition of 
our great cities, and of London in particular ? 
They could only form a faint idea of the 
pristine beauty of Westminster. Only on the 
Continent could we see the wondrous archi- 
tectural beauties bequeathed to us in bygone 
ages. Here, in London, we created the dark- 
ness by the innocent process of cooking our 
mutton-chops. He was ready to admit that 
London must have its mutton-chops, but it 
was shameful that the method of their cooking 
should deprive the artist of the use of marble 
and mosaics. It was not the climate which 
the artist had to fight, but the climate plus 
dirt. It was dirt which carried foolishness 
into the counsels of our building committees. 
What had become of the few works of Art 
which adorned London? They looked as 
though they had suffered a martyrdom and 
were black with slime. Under these 


DEPRESSING INFLUENCES 


Art could not flourish. Its neglect meant 
ignoble buildings ; railway stations and street 
hoardings plastered with hideous posters, 
which “crushed” our eyes so that we could 
not lift them from the mud of the streets ; and 
pictureless walls in dwelling-houses covered 
with a rigmarole of paper designs. These 
were not necessary evils; and once the city 
was relieved from the nightmare of dirt and 
smoke, artists might be trusted to retrieve the 
national honour and to bring Art not only 
into the public places, but into the homes of 
the people. Let sanitation lead the way and 
they would see the return which Art could 
make to its friends. Art could not do every- 
thing, but it could do much to increase the 
sum.of human happiness, and happiness was 
one of the most powerful of disinfectants. 
No one could calculate what we lost as a nation 
by the discouragement by dirt of the noble 
Art of mural painting. It was for the friends 
of Art to provide the remedy. In conclusion 
Sir Wyke Bayliss said the time might yet 
come when an artist’s work would be actually 
immortal. 


A STAINED glass window has been placed in 
St. Germans Parish Church, Plymouth. The 
centre light represents St. Thomas the Apostle, 
surmounted bya crown. The right hand light 
portrays St. Thomas Aquinas, bearing in his 
hand an open volume. On the left of the 
figure of the Apostle is a representation of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, Archbishop and 
Martyr, vested as a bishop, and bearing his 
crozier and pontifical, The tracery in the 
upper part of the window is filled with figures 
of angels. The window was designed and 
executed by Mr. Fouracre. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT. 


THE TOMB OF AMENOPHIS II. 


{OME interesting details of the tomb of 
Amenophis II., which was discovered 
about three weeks ago, have just been given 
in the Times. Its Cairo correspondent says :— 
“Asa sequel to this discovery of the tomb of 
King Thothmes III. at Thebes, M. Loret, 
Director-General of the Antiquities Depart- 


_ ment, has discovered and opened. the tomb of 
Amenophis II., a king of the eighteenth 


dynasty, who reigned some 1500 years B.c. 
The find is amongst the most interesting ever 
made in Egypt, as, although the jewellery, 
«c., were rifled from the tomb probably during 
the twentieth dynasty, the mummies of 
Amenophis and seven other kings are intact, 
The tomb is entered by 


A. Sreep IncLinep Gatiery, 


which terminates in a well of some 26ft. in 
depth, and, this obstacle surmounted, the 
entrance to the King’s sepulchre is reached. 
In the first chamber the body of a man is 
found bound to a richly painted boat, his arms 
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and feet tied with cords, a piece of cloth stuffed = 


asa gag into bis mouth, and marks of wounds 
on the breast and head. In the next chamber 
are laid out the bodies of aman, a woman, and 
a boy. None of the four bodies have been 
embalmed, but owing to the dryness of the 
atmosphere they are all in the most complete 
state of preservation, with the features per- 
fect; and, although they evidently met with 
violent deaths, they have the appearance of 
being asleep. The hair upon each is luxuriant, 
and the features resemble to a marked degree 
those of the fellaheen of the present’ day. 
The King’s tomb is 


A CHAMBER oF MAGNIFICENT PROPORTIONS, 


in perfect preservation. The roof, which is 
supported by massive square columns, is 
painted a deep blue, studded with golden 
stars, and the walls are entirely covered with 
paintings, the colours of which are as vivid as 
if laid on only yesterday. At one end of this 
chamber, in an excavation sunken several feet 
below the level of the rest of the floor, is the 
sarcophagus of the king, placed upon a massive 
block of alabaster. The sarcophagus is of 
sandstone, artificially coloured a bright rose 
hue, and contains the mummy intact, with 
chaplets of flowers round the feet and neck. 
In a small chamber to the right are nine 
mummies, two of them bearing no name, and 
the others those of the Kings Thothmes IV., 
Amenophis IITI., Set Nakht, Seti IL. (supposed 
to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus), 
Rameses IV., Rameses VI., and Rameses VHL., 
who all reigned between about 1500 and 1150 
B.c.. The tomb is that of Amenophis ITI., for 
whom it was built, and is supposed to have 
been opened later to receive the mummies of 
the other kings, probably to save them from 
violation. The floors of all the chambers are 
covered with a mass of objects— 


SratTugs, Vases, Wooprmn Mopets 


of animals, boats, &c., requiring immense care 
in sorting for removal. The whole constitutes 
one of the most impressive sights that ean be 
imagined. For the first time on record, the 
body of an Egyptian king has been found in 
the tomb prepared for him, as previously dis- 
covered royal mummies had been removed 
from their tombs and secreted for safety at 
Deir el Bahari. Possibly this discovery of the 
bodies of murdered victims in a king’s tomb 
may throw some light upon the vexed question 
of human sacrifices which now divides Egypto- 
logists. The Public Works Ministry has re- 
quested M. Loret to remove only the smaller 
objects and to leave the mummies and bodies 
in their present place. The entrance to the 
tomb will then be built up until next winter; 
when iron railing’S may be placed to prevent 
injury from touching by visitors, whilst 
affording them the unique sight of the lying 
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approaching the monastery, it embraces the dis- 
tant Pyrenees, blue on the horizon in one direc- 
tion, and the Mediterranean as blue as they in 


vegetation. The air is clear and exhilarating, 
and though, even at the beginning of May, 
the heat is great, exertion is not exhausting 


. . . 
| Its Picturesque Cities and another, while all around hills covered with a | as it is in the plains below, and many of the 
. Monasteries. warm red soil alternate with rich valleys, inhabitants of Barcelona make the pilgrimage 
among which lie scattered Manresa and many | to Montserrat several times in the course of the 
: et S Test isha tes : villages, and at the foot of the mountain the summer, just as our town-dwellers escape from 
TT. THE MONASTERY OF MONTSERRAT. Llobregat winds through the village of Monis- | the city heats to the seaside to he braced and 


3y KF. Haminron JACKSON. 


| 
| 
‘PE monastery of Montserrat is built upon 

an isolated mountain some thirty miles 


trol, which we passed on our way. 

The ravines, down which the.storm waters 
stream when it rains, are wild and unculti- 
vated, though green with grass to a consider- 
able extent, but the gentler slopes are terraced 


invigorated. 

In this delightful situation, a rugged and 
dreadful wilderness as it was then considered, 
the first hermit, S. Asiscle, built his hut in the 
sixth century, and since that time many ot her 


to the north-west of Barcelona, which consists | and irrigated, and are planted with vine and | hermits have dwelt here who fled from the 
of a mass of grey conglomerate twenty-four olive trees as well as with annual crops. world for various reasons. Most of the 
‘miles in circumference, and which, at its Except for the signal-houses on the railway, | hermitages were burnt by the French; they 


Joftiest point, a peak called San Geronimo, is 
more than 4000ft. high. It was called Mons 
Serratus, or Monte Serrado, either from its 


but two inhabited houses, both Fondas or 
inns, are passed after leaving Monistrol until 
we reach the monastery (though two more, 


were fifteen in number, of which eleven formed 
a “via sacra,’ ending at the summit of San 
Geronimo—each was separate and with diffi- 


jagged appearance, something like the teeth | suburban villas apparently, are being built culty accessible. The anchorite who once 
of a saw, or because the Eastern face is split | some half hour from it), and searcely a human entered one never left it again. 

by a chasm as if sawn, which the Spanish | being is seen except a few scattered peasants Just before reaching the monastery, the 
legends say occurred at the time of the Cruci- | engagedinagriculturallaboursorherdingsheep | conduit which brings water to it may be seen, 
fixion. Its pinnacles and pyramids of most | and goats. The birds, however, make their notes | carried on a series of slightly projecting arches 


strange shapes are said to resemble a mountain 


heard every now and then, for there is plenty 


as it skirts the precipice which overhangs the 


of hard voleanic tufa which is to be seen in | of cover for themamong the olive trees, though | road, and at the turn is a little plateau 
Iceland, between Akureyri and Kalmanstunga; | the greatest luxuriance of vegetation, reversing | on which stands an ancient oratory, and 


‘but, on a near view of the great fragments 
which in places overhang the road, the rock 
‘Jooks almost as if it were made by man’s hand, 
‘a concrete of large pebbles not very well com- 
pounded. Yet there are several quadrangular 
blocks as large as a house which one passes on 
the road, supported at their lower corners 
by dwarf walls of considerable age, and which 
show no signs of disintegration. 

The nearest station to the monastery is on 
the line to Zaragoza which goes by way of 
‘Lérida. From that station, Monistrol, the 
‘traveller has the choice of three ways of 
reaching it, first by a funicular railway, which 
makes pilgrimages easy to the rich, secondly 
on mule back or by carriage, and thirdly on 
his own legs, in the two latter cases making 
use of the excellent road, for the roads to 
convents and pilgrimage places have always 
been made smooth and easy in Spain. This 
yoad winds up and up, rounding spur «after 
spur of the mountain and zig-zagging up diffi- 
cult ascents, till, at some 3000ft. above sea 
level, it reaches the little rift occupied by the 
monastery and its dependencies. 

It is quite invisible from below. One can 
‘see here and there a little piece of the 

‘embankments which support the railway, with 
an occasional telegraph post far away above 
one, with a feeling of woiderment and doubt 
as to the possibility of getting up so high, but 
the last half hour of the road ascent is above 
the railway, and one looks down on it witha 
calm feeling of superiority. 

As we left the station at Monistrol the 
mountain faced us, stupendous in its size and 
mystery, for it was afternoon, and the sun was 

behind it, while a slight mistiness in the air 
@isguised detail and added distance and 
apparent size. At first the road ran down hill 
“with devious curves, but’a rough footpath 
across a vineyard enabled us to take a short 
cut towards the banks of the river Llobregat, 
upon which stand several mills which afford 
employment to the inhabitants of a little 
Village through which the road passes. 
‘Beyond this it turns to the right, still 
following the river bordered with trees, 
between which is seen a stretch of 
_ green sward upon which sheep feed, and then 
the sparkle of the water, on the further side 
of which rise precipitous banks, sparsely 
studded with trees, and with the mountain 
closing the vista. After passing under the 
funicular railway and by a mill, the road rises 
steeply to a quaint bridge, with three arches 
high above the river, crossing which we enter 
| Monistrol proper. The streets are narrow and 
tortuous, as well as steep, and our path turns 
suddenly to the left up an alley, which it 
seems impossible can lead anywhere, but 
| which soon conducts us past the public wash- 
ing-place, and a little house, in front of which 
_ the vines have already set their grapes, though 
it is only the last day of April, to the main 
road which skirts the village. From this point 
itis one steady pull up the mountain, rising 
higher with each successive stretch of the road, 
. and with a constantly widening view, till, on 


the usual experience when mourtain climbing, 
is towards the top of the mountain, where in 
every place where soil can. rest evergreens 
grow and numerous flowers and bushes, many 
of them peculiar to the place, tempt the 
botanist to explore, and may lead him to 
venture into perilous situations, for above the 
Monastery the precipices very often plunge 
down sheer for a thousand feet or more but a 
short distance from the mountain paths which 
must be followed; and their edges are not 
seldom concealed by the luxuriance of the 


from which the chapel built over the “ \ irgin’s 
Cave” may be seen, together with an extensive 
view of the Valley of the Llobregat, and the 
lower spurs of the mountain on this side. A 
little further, under the walls’ of the church, 
which rise to an enormous height above the 
road, is the cross which marks the place 
beyond which the holy image refused to move 
when being carried towards Manresa, as an 
inscription states—* Aqui se hizo inmovil la 
santa imagen en 880.” It stands upon the 
parapet, and is surrounded by trees which rise 
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from the bank outside, which slopes steeply 
towards the valley. Next, the station of the 
funicular railway is passed, and a waiting 
place with refreshment stall attached (quite in 
the English manner), where mules may be 
hired for the trip toward the top of the moun- 
tain, which rises 1000ft. higher still, and 
Then the 


where a few carriages also wait. 
road, turning sharply to the right, passes 
under the entrance gateway, still ascending 
rapidly. On the left is the wall which supports 
the road to the Fonda, and to some of the 
lodging places for pilgrims—more of which 
are on the right of it also, for 2000 beds 
can be made up each night. Proceeding 
straight forward one reaches a small plaza, in 
which, in the morning, a little market is held. 
This overlooks the valley on the right and 
the drying-ground, where the sheets are ex- 
posed after washing, while on the left is to be 
seen the small remnant of the ancient 
monastery—one side of a fifteenth century 
cloister, with a ruined wall at right angles to 
it, containing a Romanesque doorway and a 


The Oratory 
of S-Asiscle 


Montserrat 


window or two, the whole raised on a paved 
platform, to which access is gained by two 
flights of stepsy between which is a pump. 
This cloister is now utilised for the gale of 
photographs and mementos of pilgrimages. 
Facing the plaza are the entrances to the 
atrium in front of the church, another cloister 
now used for the accommodation of pilgrims, 
the east side of which is formed by the facade 
of the church itself. The lodgings for pilgrims 
are called “hospederias” or “ aposentos,” and 
are placed under the protection of various 
Benedictine saints. _Thus in the atrium 
are the aposentos of San Luis Gonzaga, of 
San Leandro and San Fulgentio, of Santa 
Escolastica and Santa Gertruda ; while nearer 
to the Fonda are the hospederias of Santa 
Teresa de Jesus, of San José, and the aposentos 
of the Venerabile José de San Benito, and of 
San Alfonso, scarcely any of them names of 
great renown. The arrangement of the build- 
ings is as follows :—There is a fireproof stair- 
case from which long corridors are entered at 
each story, which give access to the rooms. 
Each room has two beds—in a little curtained 


alcove—and just room enough outside the 


pot of quaint shape. 


into the material. 
peaked mountain with a saw resting on its top- 
most peak, of the kind which is tightened by 
the twisting of a cord, and form a well- 
designed ornament, being surrounded with 
scroll work something like an heraldic mant- 
ling. The floors are tiled, and the windows 
can be opened wide; moreover, there is plenty 
of water for washing! In the month of May 
it is difficult for travellers to find accommoda- 
tion, so great is the number of pilgrims who 
still resort to the holy image, though Sept. 8th 
is the day specially dedicated to. this Virgin. 
The fonda is only a place for providing food 
and drink—not for lodging. A portion of it 
was erected in 1757, as stated by the date 
carved on the lintel of the principal doorway, 


but it has been enormously enlarged, and now 
consists of three stories, the topmost of which 
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is a large salle-a-manger, accommodating 200 
or more persons at a time, while the other 
floors are filled with small tables, and should 
accommodate as many more—when allowance 
has been made for a café, which occupies a 
large part of the ground floor. Food is good 
and plentiful. 


(To be continued.) 


A NEW window in the Priory Church, 
Malvern, has been unveiled. The cost of the 
window was £236. The window is at the back 
of the altar in St. Ann’s Chapel, which is 
situate on the south side of the church. The 
history of the Priory in brief is depicted in the 
window, of which Mr. C. BE. Kemp was the 
designer, 

THe work of removing the wooden staging 
in the Thames a little to the west of Black. 
friars Bridge, which for the last four years has 
formed the chief base for the operations in 
connection with the construction of the City 
and Waterloo Railway, has been commenced, 
and in a few weeks’ time the “island” will be 


curtains for two chairs and a small table—a 
window, and an iron washstand with a water- 
The beds are excellent— 
spring mattresses-and good blankets and a 
coverlid with the arms of the monastery woven 
These arm's consist of a 


GREAT ART WORKERS OF THE 
CENTURIES. 


THORWALDSEN: SCULPTOR IN STONE, 


f Bri great facilities which the harder lime- 
stones, generally termed marble, afford 
for the exercise of the sculptor’s art were very 
early discovered. Many remains of Egyptian 
statues of stone are extant, and the large 
sculptured slabs discovered by Sir H. Layard 
amongst the ruins of Nineveh, and now in the 
galleries of the British Museum, are mainly 
of alabaster. The ancient Greek sculptors— 
pre-eminent in their profession—were especially — 
fortunate in the contiguity of quarries of 
white marble peculiarly fitted for purposes of 
statuary. From the quarries of Pentelicus 
was obtained that beautiful pure’ white marble 


a thing of the past. 


in which the immortal Phidias carved his 
divine conceptions, This greatest of all 


sculptors flourished during the fifth century — 
before our era, and some of the productions of — 
his chisel, brought by the late Lord Elgin ~ 
from the Parthenon, are in the British _ 
Museum, in the collection known as the 
Elgin marbles. Besides this supreme artist, — 
Praxiteles, Scopas, and others worthily main- 
tained the Art of Greece; and later, 
during the Classic period, Rome produced 
Some sculptors of eminence. During the 
Middle Ages, although a wealth of carving of — 
ornaments and flowers was lavished on the j 
stone arches and capitals of minster, church, | 
and abbey, there was but little statuary 
sculpture accomplished—at least, worth pre- | 
serving. With the Renaissance, however, the © 
Art again revived, and men like Michel Angelo — | 
were worthy rivals of ; 


“ 


Tue Best ARTIsTs oF ANTIQUITY. 


In more modern times there has’ been again’ & 
falling off, although certain artists, such as 
Canova, Flaxman, and Thorwaldsen, rank ~ 
very high, and it is the last of these whom 
I have selected as the subject of this sketch, _ 
Before, however, proceeding to my subject 
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proper, I would beg leave to say a word upon 
sculpture generally. Few people, save that 
small minority who have given the subject 
special attention, are aware of the difficulties 
attending the production of a ine statue in 
marble. Many folks actually suppose that the 
sculptor takes his stand, with a mallet in one 
hand and a chisel in the other, before a big 
block of stone, attacks it boldly, and rapidly 
chisels out a god or a nymph or other subject 
after an ideal only existing in his own brain. 
Alas! the actual process is much more prosaic 
and extremely slower than this grand off-hand 
style would be, the usual procedure of the 
sculptor being somewhat after this fashion. 
Having thought of his subject, and how he 
should treat it, a full life-size drawing is 
generally made. From this the sculptor 
models the figure, full size, in clay, which is 
permitted afterwards to get dry. The block 
of marble of sufficient size and the clay model 
are then placed side by side in the atélier or 
studio. An apparatus is next brought for- 


. ward, consisting of a tall upright firmly fixed 


in a heavy foot. A horizontal arm slides upon 
this upright, and can be fixed at any elevation, 
and this arm can be extended more or less in 
a horizontal direction by a slide. This instru- 
ment is placed before the clay figure at a 
certain exact distance, and the arm is adjusted 
both vertically and horizontally until it 
touches some prominent part of the image, 
Say an outstretched hand or the tip of the 
nose. At precisely the same height from the 
- sepedees of the sculptor’s assistants proceeds 
o dri 


A Hout In THE MARBLE. 


When he thinks he has bored to a sufficient 
depth he brings the gauge mentioned to the 
correct distance before the block, and_in- 
serts the arm in the position in which 
it touched the clay figure into the hole 
which he has made. If the arm will go quite 
into the hole while the foot of the gauging 
apparatus occupies the same relation. to the 


BB 


marble block that it did to the clay 
figure, the sculptor knows that the 
boring is correct. He then makes 
a measurement of another promi- 
nent portion of the clay figure, and 
bores a corresponding hole in the 
marble block. By this means, 
when the workmen have done with 
the block, it has a series of holes 
drilled in it, the inner extremities 
of which correspond with all the 
salient points of the desired statue. 
The sculptor can now proceed to 
chisel away the superfluous marble 
with confidence, as he is aware that 
wherever he reaches the end of a 
hole he must proceed with the 
greatest caution. Of course, any 
ordinary workman can do the 
drilling, which [I have _ just 
described, but the chiselling away 
of the marble must necessarily be 
done by the artist. The only 
sculptor known to fame of whom it 
is asserted that he dispensed with 
this troublesome and dilatory 
process is Michel Angelo, who is 
said to have cut out his statues 
fromthe stone block without any 
preliminary preparation. It is 
very doubtful, however; but there 
is an unfinished statuette of St. 
Sebastian by the great sculptor in 
the South Kensington Museum 
which seems to support this state- 
ment. To revert, however, to 
Thorwaldsen. Although his family 
is said to have deseended from the 
Danish King, Harold Hildebrand, 
the father of the subject of this 
sketch, was Gotschalk Thorwaldsen, 
and the maiden name of his mother 
was Karen Gréulund. Albert 
(better known in Denmark as 
Bertel) was born in 1770, and his 
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early predilection for Art derived its origin 
from the occupation of his father, who sup- 
ported his family by the execution of 


RovaH CARVINGS 


for the figure-heads of vessels in the dockyards 
of Copenhagen. “ For the earliest information 
concerning his son,” says Mrs. Rowan, “ we are 
indebted to some old ship carpenters of Copen- 
hagen, who related that they perfectly well 
remembered him as a handsome, fair-haired 
boy coming to visit his father at the dockyard, 
and that he was loved by all who saw him.” 
The views of Gotschalk Thorwaldsen with 
respect to the future career of his son did not 
extend beyond qualifying him to act as an 
assistant in his own trade, and it was with 
some difficulty that this determination was by 
the earnest importunity of friends commuted 
to the better purpose of conferring upon him 
an artistic education. His studies commenced 
in his eleventh year at the Academy of Copen- 
hagen in 1781, under the instruction of Hans 
Cleo, and, after twelve months of preparatory 
application (an unusually short period), he 
was removed to the life class. Three years 
were devoted to the exclusive study of the 
human figure, after which, for the first time, 
casts from the antique were placed before him, 
a course of study which seems to reverse the 
order of progress laid down in the existing 
schools of Europe. In 1786 he began to work 
in clay. The Academy was at this time under 
the direction of the sculptor Wiedewelt, but 
it was to Professor Abildgaard, under whose 
immediate instruction Thorwaldsen prosecuted 
his studies, that he was indebted for an affec- 
tionate and active interest, which, operating 
upon his own intelligent assiduity, enabled 
him to gain the silver medal after an attend- 
ance of one year at this school. When dis- 
coursing of his student days, Thorwaldsen 
dwelt. with satisfaction upon one result of 
this triumph, which was the respectful prefix 
of Mr. to his name by his religious examiner 
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THE MONASTERY OF MONTSERRAT, THE 
ENTRANCE GATEWAY, FROM WITHIN. 


on having ascertained that he was the Thor- 
waldsen who had distinguished himself in the 
Academy competitions. It may be noted that 
Thorwaldsen soon made 


WoONDERFUL PROGRESS IN SCULPTURE, 


but could be so little persuaded to attend to 
other studies, that he reached the age of 
eighteen scarcely ableto read. In his twenty- 
third year he obtained the great gold medal, 
to which a travelling stipend was attached, 
and thus he was enabled to visit Rome, where, 
encouraged at first by the patronage of Thomas 
Hope, the English banker, he soon reached 
the highest degree of celebrity. Denmark 
became proud of her son, so that his visits to 
his native town in 1819 and 1837 were like 
triumphal progresses, all the city going forth 
to meet him, and lodging him in very fine 
style at the public expense, but his heart 
always clung to the Eternal City, which con- 
tinued to be the scene of his labours. Of his 
many works, perhaps his noble lion at Lucerne 
is the best known. He never married, though 
he was long attached to a member of the old 
Seotch house of Mackenzie, and he died on a 
visit to Copenhagen in 1844. As specimens of 
Thorwaldsen’s style, it may be mentioned that 
one of his most characteristic works is a figure 
of Hope, in which the arrangement of the 
drapery is both careful and effective. This 
work was realised according to the spirit of a 
relic discovered at Aigina, because Thorwald- 
sen, with his profound reverence for Classic 
Art, did not think himself justified in attempt- 
ing to alter any type which had been accepted 
by the Greeks and Romans for centuries. 
This statue was executed in marble in 1829 
for the Baroness von Humboldt, and a copy of 
it was placed on her tomb 
In THE GARDEN 

of her palace, Other grand works are a group 
consisting of Ganymede feeding the eagle of 
Jove—the dimensions of this are 3ft. 4in. by 
2ft. 7in.; the disposition of the lines of the 
work. cannot be excelled—and a truly magnifi- 
cent figure of “Christus Consolator” in the 
Fru Kirche, or Lady Church, at Copenhagen. 
Certainly no more sublime and adequate 
representation of the Redeemer of the World 
than this gracious and truly magnificent 


MONTSERRAT : 


realisation has ever been 
produced by artist, ~ 
ancient or modern. Just 
so—so winningly 
gracious, so divinely 
beautiful, we can imagine 
that Jesus appeared as 
He uttered those few 
words which have often 
consoled heartbroken 
mortals: ‘“ Come unto 
Me all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I 


will give you rest.” Few | 


sculptors have the good 
fortune to be represented 
by such grand extant 
works as Thorwaldsen, 
whose countrymen hold 
his memory in great 
respect, and even venera- 
tion. Many of his best 
works adorn the Fru 
Kirche of the capital. 
At Copenhagen, too, is to 
be found the Thorwald- 
sen Museum, of which 
the Rev. J. G. Hare thus 
sympathetically writes : 
“In accordance with 
Thorwaldsen’s own wish, 
he rests in the centre of 
his works. His grave 
has no tombstone, but is 
covered with green ivy. 
All around the_ little 
court which contains it 
are halls and galleries, 
filled with the mar- 


vellously varied productions of his genius, 
arranged in the order of their execution, casts 
of all-his absent sculptures, and many most 
grand originals.- Especially beautiful are the 
statues of Mercury, modelled from a Roman 
boy, of whom the original is in the possession 
of Lord Ashburton, and the exquisite reliefs 
of the ‘Ages of Love’ and of ‘Day and 
Night ’—the ‘two latter resulting from the 
inspiration of a single afternoon. But all 
seems to culminate in the great Hall of Christ, 
for though the statues here are only cast from 
those in the Fru Kirche, they are far better 


seen in this well-lighted chamber than in the ~ 


church. The colossal figures of the Apostles 
lead up to the Saviour in sublime benediction ; 
perhaps the statues of Simon Zelotes and the 
pilgrim St. James are the noblest amongst 
them.” In conclusion, it may be remarked 
that there is in the South Kensington Museum 
a plaster cast of a very fine work of 'Thor- 
waldsen’s. ‘I'his is a irieze represcnting the 


triumphal entry of Alexander the Great into ~ 


Babylon. The original is in the Royal Palace 
of Christiansborg, Copenhagen. This cast was 
presented to the Museum by the Danish 
Government after the Exhibition in 1862, and 
students will derive a valuable lesson in care- 
fully studying its magnificent details, as it 
unquestionably shows the great Danish 
sculptor in one of his very best styles. 
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A Loca GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry has 
been held at Colchester into the application of 
the Town Council to erect a new town hall, 


from the designs of Mr. J. Belcher, at an esti- ~ 


mated cost of £36,000. 
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STAGE MECHANISM. * 
By Epwin O. Sacus, 


“Modern Opera Houses and Theatres,” etc. 
A MOVEMENT known by the name of 

“Stage Reform” has of late years 
received some attention in this country. It 
| originated some twenty years back in Austria, 
with the primary object of encouraging the 
greatest possible imitation of nature in the 
mise-en-scene of opera and drama. The 
rudiments of Art, as understood by painters, 
_ sculptors, architects, and the cultured public 
of the day, were to be applied to the stage, 

and a true Scenic Art was to take the place of 

the nondescript, irrational and frequently 


coarse mounting previously given to plays. 
To facilitate the efforts of the scenic artist, 


the fullest application of our modern sciences 
/ (notably of mechanics and hydraulics) in the 
interest of 
B*4 “Srace Rerorm ” 
was.considered essential, and the introduction 
| of recent methods of lighting was also deemed 
_~necessary. The numerous fatal conflagrations 
which had originated on the stage, caused the 
question of protection from fire to be closely 
associated with the movement, while the 
frequency of dangerous diseases among the 
members of the dramatic profession preserved 
_the claims of hygiene from neglect. The 
| movement, as I have said, originated in Austria 
soon after the terrible “Ring” Theatre fire at 
_ Vienna; and, on account of the prominence 
| accorded to protective measures against fire, 
| much headway was at that time made in 
_ German-speaking countries. Able exponents 
| were found among leading artists, and stage- 
managers, architects, engineers, firemen, and 
last, though not least, the Government and 
municipal authorities, interested themselves 
in the matter. Since then the movement has 
not only surely and gradually developed 
throughout Austria and Germany, but also 
spread beyond the froritiers of those countries. 
Concurrently, some quite 


INDEPENDENT Movements 


also originated amongst several other nations, 
and, though the purposes of these were not 
identical, they were very similar. Throughout 
Europe a transitional period may be said to 
have begun for the stage. Up to the present 
time, however, this period has nowhere attained 
its desired termination in any generally re- 
cognised reform. No definite new era has yet 
been opened, even in the countries where the 
movement first obtained a footing. Experi- 
ments have been numerous: and various, and 
the failures have almost outnumbered the 
acknowledged successes. The boldest experi- 
ments, with their valuable achievements and 
| costly failures, have, however, now been made, 
80 that little remains to be done except the 
practical and systematic application of the 
| experience gained. I may here at once say 
_ that I see no reason why the experimental or 
transitional period of the movement should 
_ not now be superseded by 


| 
| A New anv Derinite Evocn, 


More especially if the matter is taken up by 
_ men who are free from fads of their own. The 
primary object of the originators of the move- 
_Ment—i.e., the closest possible imitation of 
_ Nature—has in several instances already been 
attained; but the Art world, and the cultured 
also, have found that this generally. means 
crude realism. The mystery of the mise-en- 
| scéne, so necessary to a good scenic picture, is 
lost, and much also of the so-called “ feeling” 
of the spectacle is lacking. Modern science 
and the most recent methods have already 
| been employed to some purpose in the interests 
of the mounting, but stage managers and 
experts have found that an extreme moderni- 
‘sation of the scenic artist's auxiliaries often 
_Means more complication and uncertainty than 
was formerly the case. The expenditure in- 
curred by extreme reform on the stage has also 
| been found to be disproportionate to the 
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advantages gained therefrom. Both in the 
effects to be obtained, and in the methods to 
be adopted, practical reform is now gradually 
taking the place of radical: reform. There can 
be no doubt, that the exponents of the ex- 
tremist movement have given the necessary 
impetus towards the improvement of the 
scenery, and future generations will be greatly 
indebted to them. As is usually the case, 
however, with any radical reform, the origina- 
tors of the movement are scarcely likely to see 
their proposals adopted in their entirety. 
Nevertheless, they may be well satisfied that a 
moderate and practical outcome of their efforts 
is assured. And this is a great deal when we 
consider to what an extent the stage clings to 
tradition and convention, and repudiates any 
interference from outsiders, and how sweeping 
the proposed reforms appeared twenty years 
back. In England, the primary object of 
“stage reform,’ the imitation of Nature in 
the mise-en-scéne of both opera and drama, has 
certainly found a fair amount of favour. This, 
however, is virtually due to the manner in 
which the public have associated the move- 
ment with that crude realism which has of late 
met with so widespread an appreciation in all 
branches of Art and letters. There has been 
no outery against the 


INDIFFERENT MouNTING OF A PLAY, 


and the realism of a spectacle has generally 
been more appreciated by an audience than its 
merits as a work of Art. “Stage reform” in 
this country is still associated with the sensa- 
tional shipwreck, the race, or some other 
exciting item of the programme, and any 
popularity of the movement is practically due 
to the rendering of such realistic scenes. 
There have not yet been many instances where 
Art alone has helped the ‘movement; but for 
that matter, perhaps, we have not seen many 
examples of a mise-en-scéne on truly Art lines. 
With very few exceptions on a small scale, no 
extreme reform has been attempted in this 
country as it has in Austria and Germany, 
This is largely due to the fact that our actor- 
managers have to rely on their own purses or 
on those of some speculative financier, instead 
of having a certain proportion of public funds 
placed at their disposal. Our managers can- 
not afford expensive experiments. Too much 
risk is involved in the sudden departure from 


TRADITIONS AND CONVENTIONAL USAGEs, 


and thé most that can be undertaken is a 
gradual improvement of the scenery on the old 
lines. Such improvements, as distinct from 
extreme reforms, there certainly have been. 
Sir Henry Irving, of the Lyceum Theatre, is a 
notable exponent of moderate reform. The late 
Sir Augustus Harris, our leading impresario, 
has also done much in the gradual beautifying 
of his scenes on recognised lines, though he 
was frequently hampered by the fact that his 
productions required a too realistic mounting 
of the ultra-sensational kind.~ If we wish to 
see a mise-en-scéne on Art lines, the outcome of 
extremist experiments, we have only the 
private stage at Bushey, where Hubert Her- 
komer, who at one time took a leading part in 
the movement in England, has at his own 
expense achieved numerous successes as a 
stage-manager and scene-painter. His minia- 
ture stage has been a working model from 
which our actor-managers have learnt much, 
Those who have had the good fortune to see 
one of the Bushey performances will have 
realised the difference between 


Nonpescrier Mounting 


and really artistic scenery. .'The general public 
little knows to what an extent the efforts of 
Hubert Herkomer have affected stage-manage- 
ment. Without his private experiments it is 
hardly probable that even Sir Henry Irving’s 
stage would have shown such improvements 
as are now accepted asa matter of course. 
The curious feature, however, of the move- 
ment in England is not so much the absence 
of extreme. changes in the scenery of our 
stages, as the ‘almost entire absence of the 
application of modern science: and modern 
methods in the interests of the stage manage- 
ment. . Even the few exceptions which do 
exist generally concern only the substitution 
of electricity for gas in stage lighting, or some 
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minor or mechanical appliances to facilitate 
what is termed a “quick change.” We are, 
for once, untrue to our national reputation for 
practical adaptations ; and this, moreover, in 
a case where there is unlimited scope for 
energetic young engineers. In this country, 
again, the question of fire protection has not 
been associated with the movement, and the 
ADVANCEMENT OF Stage Hyaiene 
seems scarcely to have been considered by our 
exponents of “stage reform.” - The: former 
omission is, of course, quite in keeping with 
our traditions. We insure our property, and 
never consider the tremendous national loss 
by fire, nor do we take measures’ for the pro- 
tection of life from fire until .some great 
catastrophe has fallen upon us. But in the 
matter of hygiene, such neglect is unusual in 
a country which prides itself. on its leadership 
in matters connected with sanitation. I now 
propose to show how far modern sciences and 
methods have already been brought into the 
service of stage management, and how the 
protection of audiences and of employees has 
been attended to, as far as the arrangement of 
stage is concerned. I do not intend to formu- 
late any model code of requirements, or to 
describe any model stage of my own. This 
paper will solely: indicate examples of stages 
erected during the last twenty-five years, in 
which attempts have been made ‘to fulfil 
modern requirements with the means at our 
disposal at the end of this great 
CENTURY OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS. 

Karlier examples of stage machinery are not 
dealt with, as these can easily be explained 
from what I shall term a typical example of 
the English stage of to-day. There is little 
difference between the ordinary London stage 
of 1897 and the stage of 1700. The electric 
light may have incidentally taken the place of 
the lime-light and gas of recent years, or the 
candles or lamps of an earlier period, and, as I 
have observed, there may be some “ tricky ” 
mechanical detail or slight improvement in the 
minor gear; but such unimportant contri- 
vances, I am afraid, complete the list of 
changes made. Even where the mise-en-scéne 
is improved so much as at the Lyceum Theatre, 


THE ANTEDILUVIAN Woop STAGE 


still remains. London, however, is not the 
only city, nor England the only country, 
where such lack of progress is observable. 
Modern stages are as yet rare abroad, except 
in the countries where “stage reform ” origi- 
nated. The only difference is that, while some 
of the oldest and worst stages in London have 
been known to show excellent mounting, good 
scenery abroad will, as a rule, only be found 
on a modern stage; and I will here take the 
opportunity to express my admiration at the 
perfect scenic arrangement of some of our 
plays, for the production of which our 
managers are so greatly hampered by their 
pitiable stage equipment, which compels them 
to have recourse to innumerable makeshifts. 
It would, however, be impossible for the 
London manager to do such excellent work if 
he had to change his play-bill daily, as is fre- 
quently the case on the Continent. The so- 
called “set pieces,” for instance, could not 
then be so extensively used as they are now. 
It is probable that plays with long runs, in 
which the stage-carpenter’s work becomes 
mere routine, have partly been the cause of 
our tardy progress in “stage reform,” while 
the more complicated requirements of a con- 
tinually changing play-bill must have assisted 
the movement abroad. Before going further 
I may mention that, with a view of studying 
Mopern Stace Mecuanism, 


I have personally visited most of the theatres 
on the Continent possessing modern stages. 
Every facility was granted me by the 
authorities in every case, so that it is not 
without a full knowledge of the most recent 
developments that I have ventured on this 
paper. I must, however, as an architect, 
claim indulgence for any errors of expres- 
sion in dealing with a subject which rightly 
belongs to the allied profession of the 
engineer. But, curiously to say; no English 
engineer seems to have as yet given the 
stage and its possibilities any special 
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thought. And what is more, no English 
stage mechanist nor carpenter has ever given 
us any publication dealing with the wood 
stage of old that might serve as a basis for my 
remarks. Iam, therefore, practically broaching 
an entirely new subject or section in that vast 
world commonly known as “Technical Science.” 
It would certainly be premature to attempt 
any rigid form of classification in so new a 
subject. The exact definition of the headings 
seems to me practically impossible. It would, 
however, be well to note that stages may 
readily be grouped 
AccoRDING TO THE MATERIALS 


of which they are constructed. I will there- 
fore use the main divisions: Wood Stages, 
Wood-and-Iron Stages, and Iron Stages; and 
T will also make further subdivisions according 
to the power chiefly employed in working the 
appliances. _These subsections are: Manual 
Labour, Hydraulics, Electricity. Owing to 
the almost entire absence of steam for motive 
power in connection with stage machinery, a 
separate division for appliances where steam 
is employed is not required. I first take the 
Wood Stage, then the Wood-and-Iron Stage, 
and lastly, the Iron Stage: Manual Labour 
is employed in all three, but electricity and 
hydraulics are only to be found in connection 
with the latter. Hence, the division of the 
subject is practically as follows :— 


Wood Stage: manual labour. 

Wood-and-Iron Stage: manual labour. 

Iron Stage: manual labour, hydraulic 
power, electrical power. 


Before, however, speaking of the stage, I 
must particularly call attention to the pur- 
poses of the various classes of playhouses for 
which scenic paraphernalia have to be pro- 
vided. This may at first sight appear out of 
place, but I hold that if the purposes of the 
different institutions are borne in mind, it will 
ereatly facilitate the appreciation of the cir- 
cumstances which govern the construction and 
working of stages, and the structural as well 
as the economic difficulties which have to be 
overcome. I must also remind you of the 
necessity for studying the planning of a 
modern playhouse, more especially.in regard 
to the stage and auditorium, for it should be 
clearly remembered that stage mechanism is 
not everything, but that the sighting and 
acoustic properties have to be considered. 
The outlines and dimensions naturally depend 
in the first place on the respective re- 
quirements of the stage-management or 
owner; but in the same way as the lines 
of the auditorium are essentially governed 
by the proscenium opening, the setting out of 
the stage is regulated by the height and width 
of this all-important feature. Many stages 
have so-called 

REAR OR BAcK-STAGES, 


the dimensions of which are, however, dictated 
mainly by the facilities to be afforded for 
obtaining certain effects. Altogether I would 
emphasise that the engineer who wishes to 
give attention to the subject of stage con- 
struction must fully comprehend the require- 
ments and possibilities, and it is absolutely 
essential that he should not only know the 
wishes of an individual client, but also the 
varied policies or makeshifts necessary under 
different circumstances, and above all in dif- 
ferent countries. In my work “ Modern Opera 
Houses and Theatres,” and in various papers 
read before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Architectural Association and 
elsewhere, I have already spoken of the very 
different manner in which theatre construc- 
tion is treated by the architects of the Conti- 
nent as compared with the way in which it 
it is dealt with in this country. I have 
laid some stress on what I might almost term 
the difference of feeling which pervaded theatre 
Architecture, and it would not be out of place 
to repeat that there exists a considerable dis- 
tinction between the artist and leader of his 
profession who is responsible for the Conti- 
nental buildings, and his more practical con- 
frére of our own metropolis. In the same way 
as there is a decided contrast in the character 
of those responsible for the erection of theatres 
in this country as compared with those on the 


Continent, so there is a wonderful difference in 
the personnel responsible for the construction 
and working of the stage. With few excep- 
tions, the construction of our stages is in the 
hands of a stage carpenter, who has had no 
exceptional advantages in the way of technical 
training, and whose position in the theatre is 
hardly better than that of any foreman of 
artisans. Abroad, even for the construction 
of wood stages, the commissions are given to 
fully qualified engineers who hold influential 
positions in their profession. More particu- 
larly in German speaking countries, there is a 
distinct calling of 
STAGE ENGINEERING, 


and though some few of the present leaders 
may have risen from the ordinary stage-car- 
penter, this profession is practically now only 
composed of men whose preliminary training 
alone often approaches that of our Royal 
Engineers. The body of stage-engineers in- 
cludes men with exceptional powers of initia- 
tive, and the way in which the work is usually 
executed also displays, I am glad to say, such 
full consideration for the requirements of the 
scenic artist as is but seldom found where the 
interest of Art and science clash. In several 
instances even, the stage engineer takes also 
the position of “ Director of Scenery ” (Artist- 
ischer Leiter), and he is held responsible for 
all stage effects, including the design of the 
scenery, which is prepared under his super- 
vision. ‘This last-named combination of offices 
in one man I certainly do not hold with, and I 
would add that the’arrangement is but rarely 
successful. I prefer to see the mounting of a 
playin the hands of a scenic artist of recognised 
standing, to whom the engineer and 


THe PRINCIPAL OF THE PAINTING-ROOM 


should be able lieutenants, and not collabora- 
tors on an equal footing. One mind alone 
should govern the mounting of a play, All 
the larger theatres of the Continent, it is 
noticeable, employ permanent engineers, whose 
appointment is mostly in the gift of the owner, 
and is held continuously, irrespective of any 
change in management, lesseeship, or varying 
appointment of scenic artist. It is not my 
intention to indicate how much the scope of 
the engineer depends on the individual in 
charge of the stage—in other words the stage- 
manager, lessee, or actor-manager, as the case 
may be—nor do I wish to speak of the various 
cireumstances on which depends the amount 
of attention the mounting of a play receives, 
what effects are attempted, and what methods 
are employed. All this would lead too far, 
though, to repeat, it is essential for the theatre 
engineer to be versed in the varied require- 
ments that he may be called upon to, consider. 
I cannot, however, when speaking of the 
modern stage, omit some mention of expert 
opinion on scenic Art and its auxiliaries, for 
nothing has so materially influenced the recent 
development of stage mechanism as the candid 
criticism of recognised authorities. In the 
first place let us look at the question purely 


From THE Arrist’s Point or VIEW. 


The distinguished artist, Hubert Herkomer, 
holds “that the real secret of perfect senic 
art lies in illusion,” i.e.,in visual deception, 
or in not allowing the eye of the spectator to 
discern the means whereby the semblance of 
reality is obtained. Mere actuality will not 
accomplish this any more than good painting 
per se. It is inthe attempt to get absolutely 
every requisite effect by painting that so much 
mystery is lost on the stage, for the senic 
artist’s art should be as much concealed as 
that of the actor. It should not be too 


, manifest whether a background is painted or 


modelled, any more than that an actor is 
“made up” or appears in his natural form. 
Let us remember that an actor whose wig, for 
instance, is so badly fitted that his own hair is 
visible would not be tolerated for a moment; 
and yet the public will accept a street scene 
painted on a canvas that is moved by every 
draught, a 
Rost Busn Cur Out or Turn Boarps, 


or a moon rising very quickly straight up the 
sky and then remaining stationary. Do not 
forget that it is quite safe to let down a 
wobbly sheet of canvas close to the footlights, 


with a scene painted thereon representing 
breakers dashing over the rocks, and perhaps __ 
a sinking ship in the distance, to which the 
actor may have to refer in his speech. It is 
safe to have layers of canvas hanging fromthe ~ 
“sky” like so much washing hung on a line, ~ 
and certainly but few have ever questioned ~ 
the prerogative of the “firmament” to come 
together at right angles in the corner. Why, | 
it would take almost a volume to describe the © 

many anomalies of scenery constantly observed 
on the London stage. Again, from the stage — 
engineer’s point of view, authorities abroad 
have published opinions which are not so very — 
unlike Herkomer’s. They assume that the 
desire for realism which prevades the nine- 
teenth century has completely changed the 
ends jand aims of modern scenic art. - The 
decorative artist, like the actor, must know 
how to be in earnest. Actor and scene-painter — 

alike must, above all, so labour that the 
audience shall forget that they are within the _ 
four walls of a theatre. But our old stage 
methods prevent the realising of such an aim, | 
and the impression of an audience that they. 
are only witnessing a play is often far too 
palpable. Why have the horizon cut horizon- — 
tally by a crease, showing where the cloth ~ 
has to be canked?) Why let our 


BEAUTIFULLY PAINTED PANORAMIC SCENES 


jerk along according to the jerky manner in © 
which the scene-shifter handles his drums? — 
The panoramic scenes may cost £1090, and yet 

the simplest mechanical contrivance to ensure ~ 
their smooth working is grudged and the effect _ 
entirely spoilt. Surely this is not as it should | 
be. Does it not seem curious that in_ these 
enlightened times the theatre should still have — 
to develop behind the back of society, and that 
the memory of the former condition of things ~ 

still clings to matters theatrical? Truly the 
actor of- to-day is treated well enough by ~ 
society; he is no longer a vagabond and a 
stroller. Nevertheless, the stage still occupies __ 
an exceptional position; it is still to a large” 
extent ignored by the State and by Science. 
Let us look at the matter even from the most ~ 
prosaic point of view—its commercial aspect. 
Science has turned industrial. She tins meat 

and condenses milk. But she has not troubled — 
herself about the stage. We employ the same ~ 
wasteful methods as if modern science were ~ 
non-existent. Surely it is time to wake up to — 
the necessities of modern entertainment. ‘ 
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A largenumber of drawings, photographs,and 
sketches of stages were shown at the close, as ~ 
lime-light views, and these were explained and ~ 
criticised by Mr. Sachs. Reference was also 
made to acollection of drawings exhibited in- 
the Lecture Room. * 


A LARGE window, costing upwards of £300, — 
is about to be placed in the west front of the ~ 
Church of St. Ignatius the Martyr, Sunderland. 

Tue ’91 Art Club will hold their annual ~ 
exhibition of members’ works at the Modern ~ 
Gallery, 175, Bond Street, from May 4th to” 
May 8th inclusive. e 

Tne Hammersmith Vestry has selected 
“ Jarrahdale” Jarrah as the material for paving — 
the Goldhawk Road. Blocks to the extent of — 
650,000 have been ordered. a 

A NuMBER of repairs are being carried out 
on St. Michael’s Church, Linlithgow, in con-" 
nection with the scheme of restoration. The — 
west window is at present being restored, and _ 
when completed a stained glass memorial, by 
Messrs. Ballantyne, Edinburgh, will be erected. 

Tue gift of a new altar table has been made 
to the parish church of St. Cuthbert, Lytham, 
The altar is of oak, carved in Gothic panels in” 
keeping with the design of the reredos, and is — 
the work of Messrs. Jones and Willis, of © 
Birmingham. * 

Av the All Saints Vestry, Evesham, con- _ 
siderable discussion took place as to the 
proposed restoration of Abbot Reginald’s— 
gateway, leading into the churchyard. Th 
is the oldest specimen of Norman Architecture _ 
connected with the abbey, and for a long time — 
has been crumbling away. It was stated that 
large stones had been carried away, and peopl” 
attributed it to the Americans. : . 
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‘Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincHam Hovuss, ARUNDEL STREET, 
April 27th, 1898. 

“T know what it isto live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JouNn 
Ruskin. 


Tue Government has decided, as regards the 


~new War Office and public buildings, to place 


the planning in the hands of Sir John Taylor, 
who will consult the heads of departments as 
to their requirements. The Architecture of 


the structures which will clothe these shells 


will be under the direction of Mr. George 
Aitchison, R.A., as president of the Institute 
of British Architects. It could hardly be in 
better hands; for no-one has a higher con- 
ception of the duty which lies at the door of 
every Government to adorn, and not disfigure, 
the greatest city in the world. The public 
may rest assured that those he recommends 
to prepare designs will be those who are 
thoroughly qualified to attain this object. 


A sERIOuS piece of vandalism has been sug- 
gested in the form of a scheme for widening 
Waterloo Bridge. The proposal is to add to 
the width by equipping the viaduct on each 
side with a new footpath, supported by but- 
tresses to spring from the existing piers. In 
this way the whole width of the structure as 
it now is would be converted into a roadway 
for-vehicular traffic, and at the same time the 
appearance of one of the most perfectly. pro- 
portioned bridges in Europe would be hope- 
lessly ruined. The scheme, however, is not 
likely to be adopted. It is a curious fact that 
until recent years the construction of bridges 
in London, with the exception of those in the 
City, was a matter of private enterprise. Most 
of the great bridges over the Thames were not 
acquired by the public authorities and freed 
from toll till 1879. Waterloo, which _was 
erected between 1814 and 1817, cost a million 
-sterling to build, while Vauxhall, the first iron 
viaduct by which the river was ever bridged, 
cost, at about the same period, just a little 
over a quarter of that sum. This old iron 
structure, which has neither beauty, nor con- 
venience to commend it, is now about to be 
demolished, and in course of time its place 
will be taken by a successor in the style of the 
bridge at Westminster. 


Ir is to be hoped that there is no truth in 
the rumour which credits the Government 
with the intention of locating science museums 
and laboratories on part of the site reserved 
for the South Kensington Museum. The space 
on the east side of Exhibition Road is barely 
Sufficient for the erection of the galleries 
needed for the proper accommodation of the 


_ Art collections, and to devote any part of the 


site to buildings for the use of the science 
section would be to prepare at no very distant 
date for a worse condition of congestion than 
that which is at the present time afflicting the 


half-developed museum. The want of a really 
adequate building, large enough to show to 
reasonable advantage the many fine things 
that are already the property of the nation, is 
acute enough, but what is even more necessary 
is a sufficient provision for future expansion, 
so that there may be no possibility of any re- 
vival of the old argument that the operations 
of the Museum must not be extended because 
there is no room in it to show the things it 
actually contains.- The expenditure contem- 
plated now must be something more than an 
atonement for years of parsimony ; it must be 
an insurance against future abuses. 


Wuar makes more ridiculous the suggestion 
that art and science are to be crowded together 
on this one small site is the fact that there is 
already in the possession of the Government a 
piece of land amply large for all the science 
buildings that are likely to be wanted for 
many years to come. » Not so long ago the 
vacant space on the west side of Exhibition 
Road, and opposite the Imperial Institute, 
was bought for £75,000, so that a separate 


“science museum might be erected; and there 


is no intelligible reason why this particular 
site should not be utilised and the original 
idea of housing the art and science sections in 
different buildings should not still be carried 
out. Nothing would be gained by crowding 
them together under one roof; and if this 
crowding should result, as it seems. inevitably 
bound to do, in an impairment of efficiency all 
round, half the value of the present scheme of 
extension, and half the use of the liberal 
expenditure proposed, would be destroyed. If 
the Government scheme for the laying out of 
the £800,000. voted is found, when it is laid 
before Parliament, to be so wanting in judg- 
ment, very strenuous efforts will have to be 
made to secure its thorough revision. 


Tue Corporation of Plymouth, desiring to 
commemorate Her Majesty’s Jubilee, deter- 
mind to buildan Art Gallery and Museum, 
and applied to the Local Government Board to 
sanction a loan of £22,000 for that purpose. 
Accordingly,a Royal Engineer—Major-General 
Crozier—has been sent down to judge as to 
whether such a building is needed. The 
General, the town clerk, and the architect 
of the museum seem between them to have 
engaged in a somewhat» heated discussion. 
The General complained that no plans and 
estimates had been sent-up; the town clerk 
said he had followed the invariable practice ; 
the architect stated he had acted in several 
similar cases when a loan had been applied 
for and granted, and had never been asked for 
quantities before ; and the General closed the 
inquiry by the dignified expression of opinion 
that he supposed that architects considered 
themselves artists, and therefore as not being 
bound by the ordinary rules of business. The 
architect refrained from the obvious retort 
that the Royal Engineers, who appear to have 
a monopoly of this sort of inquiries, were 
hardly a body from whom to gather an expert 
opinion as to the needs of a town like 
Plymouth to have an Art Gallery. 


Arter being closed for about six weeks for 


‘ repairs, the Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin, 


Aldermanbury, has been reopened. The nave 
ceiling is of the barrel-vault type, and has 
been tinted a delicate ivory, relieved with 
bands of light sage green and terra-cotta, the 
main ribs being ight terra-cotta with cream- 
coloured enrichments, and the modelled plaster 
work light green and fawn colour. The main 
cornice has been treated in light shades of terra- 
cotta, ivory, and cinnamon, with the enriched 
work gilded. The aisle ceilings are in harmony 
with that of the nave. The general tone of 
colour on the wallsis a medium Pompeian red, 
the upper part relieved with panelled orna- 
mentation and bands of lighter colour and 
stencilled decoration between the windows. 
The arches of the windows have been formed 
into panels in two tints of red. The east end 
wall looks very effective in a light peacock 
green ground with stencilled diaper ornament 
in cream colour and light green, and emblems 
on either side of the large east window in 


painted panels of an architectural character, 
with bands of ornament on a gold ground 
above and below. ‘The lower part of the 
reredos has been decorated with diaper orna- 
ment in light green, terra-cotta, and gold on a 
cream ground, with tapestry hangings on either 
side. ‘The general aim has been to keep all the 
decorations in harmony with, and subordinate 
to, the architectural features of the buildings, 
which date from the year 1675, having been 
erected by Sir Christopher Wren after the 
great fire. Three pairs of old oak doors, the 
only remaining vestiges of the original wood- 
work, have been once more restored to the 
light of day, the paint with which they had 
been thickly covered having been removed 
from them and the original surface laid bare. 
An interesting discovery was made with regard 
to the front oak doors. They.had been con- 
cealed under a deal painted casing, and on the 
removal of this a large number of lead bullets 
were found embedded in the oak, no doubt the 
result of some riot of former times. The works 
have been executed from the designs and under 
the supervision of Mr. Hric Collins, of 31, 
Great St. Helen’s, and the contractors were 
Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Co.,75, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 


In the destruction last week of the Metro- 
politan ‘'abernacle by fire, a well-known 
building has vanished. In less than one hour 
the edifice, 146ft. long by 81ft. broad, 62ft. 
high, and with accommodation for 6000 persons, 
was completely ruined, the damage being esti- 
mated at £35,000. Various theories are dis- 
cussed as to the cause of the outbreak, but an 
overheated flue is the explanation which finds 
the most general acceptance. The extra- 
ordinary capacity of the building was due to 
the fact that the two galleries completely 
encircled it. The form was elliptical, the 
roof internally was slightly domed, and, as 
Londoners know well, the portico was, and is 
yet, for though seriously damaged it has not 
fallen, supported by handsome columns. Mr. 
Spurgeon objected to pulpits, consequently 
there was none in the Tabernacle. Instead 
there were two platforms, one rising out of the 
other. 


Frres in places of worship are fortunately 
rare in this country, but this Metropolitan 
Tabernacle calamity suggests the inquiry 
whether due attention is always paid to the 
safety of congregations. Elaborate precautions 
against fire are now enforced, especially in 
London, upon the architects and builders of 
places of amusement, as well as upon their 
responsible managers; but danger exists 
wherever large masses of people are assembled, 
and a panic is as likely to be disastrous in a 
church as in a theatre. Wedonot know what 
provision existed in the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle for the quick egress of the congregation 
in case of an alarm, but it is notorious that 
there are very many churches from which it 
would be difficult to escape within a few 
minutes. It is much to be wished that this 
calamity, by which, happily, no single life was 
lost, may draw attention to the necessity of 
taking needful measures wherever they are 
required. 


A WONDERFUL mansion has just been com- 
pleted in New York for one of the great 
millionaires there, Mr. E. T. Gerry. It is at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Sixty-Fourth 
Street, a situation almost the ne plus ultra of 
desirability. It is entered by a magnificent 
porte cochére of wrought iron and plate glass ; 
within is a superb double staircase composed 
of red porphyry, each step, it is said, costing 
£500; while knights in armour rather incon- 
eruously hold branches of electric light. The 
rooms are all in accord with this grand stair- 
case, with its black and gold balustrade. One 
drawing-room is octagon and domed, the 
decorations being in the Watteau style, by 
Paris artists; other drawing rooms, galleries, 
and libraries are in different French periods, 
with a strong inclination to the Renaissance, 
dear always to the hearts of the nouveaux 
riches. The mansion is said to have cost 
£250,000. 
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Happity it is rarely that a serious catas- 
trophe at a building in course of erection has 
to be recorded, but one happened in London 
last week that will excite no small amount of 
attention amongst architects and contractors. 
The scene was a block of mansions being 
erected at the back of Albany Mansions, Vic- 
toria Street. The new buildings face on 
Orchard Street, and consist of a red brick and 
stone structure, seven stories in height. They 
were nearly completed, as the roof was on and 
most of the floors had been laid. At the 
time of the disaster, on Thursday last, some 
thirty workmen were engaged in the interior, 
preparing for the carpenters, fitters, and 
painters. At five and twenty minutes to four 
a loud, rumbling noise was heard, which 
lasted for about half a minute, and the whole 
building was enveloped in a cloud of dust. 
When it cleared away men were seen crawling 
through the windows and hanging on to the 
window-sills, and it was discovered that the 
roof had fallen through and carried with it 
each successive floor. A huge mass of débris, 
consisting of iron girders, scaffolding, plaster, 
and brickwork, lay piled up from the base- 
ment to the level of the second floor windows. 
About a dozen men who had been working on 
the ground floor had time to rush out of the 
building before the falling mass reached 
them, but most of those on the upper floors 
were crushed beneath the ruins. Seven men 
were killed and several injured. Viewed from 
the outside, the building presented an extra- 
ordinary appearance. Besides a huge fissure 
in the stuccoed coping near the roof, there 
were various cracks from the top of the build- 
ing to the ground. In an interview the archi- 
tect of the building stated that the accident 
was caused by the collapse of the concrete 
roof. The men were putting the finishing 
touches to it, and were knocking away the 
wooden supports when the structure collapsed, 
killing the men actually underneath and 
bringing the other floors in succession to the 
basement. It is stated that these men acted 
contrary to orders, and before the concrete had 
properly set. 


Some idea of what the new premises of the 
Birkbeck Bank will be like is now possible on 
account of the removal of the hoarding from 
the completed portion in Southampton Build- 
ings, Holborn. The magnitude of the building, 
however, is not yet wholly revealed. An ex- 
tensive frontage in Holborn, stretching from 
Staple Inn Buildings, by Holborn Bars, to the 
premises of the London and County Banking 
Company, has yet to be erected. This will be 
commenced forthwith. The new building has 
been in course of erection for six years, and 
may be described as a vast experiment in 
glazed terra-cotta and glazed tile work. The 
huge block that is completed consists on the 
west side of four lofty stories of glazed work, 
with part of the flat portiow of a very pale 
stone tint, the other being of a darker ochreous 
hue. From the top of the second story spring 
rows of pairs of columns of a subdued green, 
and beneath these is a series of boldly executed 
medallions of men eminent in Art, science, in- 
vention, commerce, and banking. Some blanks 
between are left for the introduction of the 
electric light. The south-west corner has been 
carried up higher by the addition of a tower 
with green fluted columns. On this is the 
date when the Bank was founded, 1851. Be- 
neath are emblematical figures of Europe and 
Australia, and lower down a figure of Com- 
merce flanks one of Britannia. Round_the 
corner towards the old premises is modestly 
placed a medallion of Dr. Birkbeck. The new 
premises will be extended in this direction, 
and will cover the site of the old ones, and 
the completed portion of them, devoted to 
bank purposes, will, it is said, be opened for 
business early in August. 


For spaciousness this bank interior will be 
unique. A large vestibule leads to a lofty and 
much larger hall, where a lift, fitted with 
mirrors, and an iron-wrought staircase, leads 
to a vast gallery running round the base of 
the enormous high-pitched dome of the public 
banking chamber further on. By these means 
the upper offices and rooms of the bank are 


| 


approached. The great banking chamber is 
circular. Its internal walls are covered with 
glazed tiles, generally of a pale buff or yel- 
lowish colour, relieved with other tints. -The 
extreme top of the internal dome is lined with 
rich gold mosaic; then come large sections of 
glazed tiles in relief, pierced with oval openings 
for light; then, lower down, all round, are 
elaborate paintings; and, beneath these, wide 
and elegant doorways. The gallery itself is 
supported on great brackets masked with 
enamelled pottery representing heraldic 
animals. The pictures illustrate such sub- 
jects as electricity, plate-printing, steel- 
forging, the memorable run on the Birkbeck 
Bank in 1892, the miser, shipping, agriculture, 
a building society, and so on. Toa figure of 
Apollo also great prominence is given. Down- 
stairs is the massive bullion room, said to be 
dynamite proof, and the deed room, which can 
be completely isolated by water. The architect 
is Mr. Vernon Knightley. 


Ir is said that the number of pictures sent 
to the Academy this year approached fourteen 
thousand. As only about one in fifteen could 
be hung in the galleries, the process of sifting 
out the very little wheat which was hidden in 
so large a mass of chaff must have been 
unusually exacting and laborious. In the face 
of such a stupendous task, the Academy 
authorities might well set themselves to 
consider whether no device can be invented to 
check the anxiety of the irresponsible blun- 
derer in Art to force his ridiculous productions 
upon the attention of the Council. In all 
probability a definite reduction in the number 
of things which any artist may submit would 
have the effect of appreciably raising the 
average of merit in the whole mass of. work 
sent in, and it would certainly diminish the 
labour of selecting what deserves acceptance. 


For it must be remembered that the people 
who offend most are just those who have not 
the remotest chance of seeing their efforts 
placed in the Exhibition. With the exception 
of the portrait painters, there are few artists 
of skill or repute who send more than three 
or four works annually to the Academy. <A 
sincere worker knows that it is impossible to 
produce as many as eight things of really high 
quality within the short space of twelve 
months, and so, instead of spreading his 
energies over-more than he can accomplish, 
he concentrates himself on just enough to 
bring out his fullest capacity without wasting 
his power. But the amateurs and raw be- 
ginners, who have no standards, and under- 
stand nothing about artistic obligations, 
multiply their absurdities, and insist upon 
wearying with them the long - suffering 
Academy authorities. If the number of 
things which it is possible to submit were 
reduced by half, there would be no appreciable 
diminution in the amount of good work sent 
in, but half the rubbish would disappear. 


As the business proportions of New York | 
become more and. more congested, additions | 
are made to the immensely tall buildings for 
which the city is becoming famous. Each 
year architects are becoming more daring. 
The year 1897 saw the completion and oczupa- 
tion of a building of twenty-six stories. It 
stands on one of the most valuable sites in the 
city, on Broadway, between Wall Street and 
the Post Office. New Yorkers know it as the 
St. Paul Building. Its roof is 308ft. above the 
roadway. When this building was planned it 
was popularly thought that the climax of high 
building had at last been reached. The year 
1898, however, will see the completion of a 
still taller structure—a building of twenty- 
nine stories, the towers of which are to be 
382ft. above the street level, Until about 1880 
New York buildings were no higher than 
those of London. The number having more 
than five stories was at that time less than a 
dozen. But since 1880 these great buildings 
have been rising on all sides. For about ten 
years the limit seemed to be fifteen stories, 
but in the early nineties twenty-story build- 
ings began to tower up, and in the last few 
years. buildings have mounted higher and 
higher, until one syndicate of capitalists, more 


daring than any of its competitors, has con- 
structed the building of twenty-nine stories; 
and as architects and builders declare that 


they are not yet at the end of their resources, _ 


the present year may probably see the planning 
of a structure of thirty stories or over. Archi- 
tects are willing to plan for even forty-story 
buildings, if capitalists will come forward to 
finance them. Before the bricklayers or the 


masons begin work, the buildings look like | 
The brickwork bears none 
It.is used only as a casing to | 


enormous cages. 
of the weight. 
keep out the weather. During business hours 
people equal in number to the population of a 
good-size town are housed in many of these 
New York buildings ; and the crowds about the 
elevators at some hours of the day are as great 


ov 
~*~ 


as those at some of the busiest of the under- 


ground railway stations in the City of London, 


Aw interesting discovery of frescoes has just 
been made in the Senatorial Palace at the 
Capitol. For several days workmen had been 
employed to remove a wall which showed 


signs of weakness, and in the course of demoli- 


tion a. number of medieval frescoes were 
discovered, one of which represents the 
Annunciation. The colours are extremely 
vivid and well preserved. 
tions have been completed it is hoped that 
further discoveries will be made which will 


enable archeologists to form an accurate idea 


of the internal and external decoration of the 
Senate in the Middle Ages, 


~ 


A¥rrTER a period of disarrangement extending 


over several years the famous Gobelins tapes- 


tries of Haddon Hall are ‘complete again, 
Some time ago it was discovered that the 
« isop’s Fables” panels in the state bedroom 
—these panels formerly belonged to Charles I, 
but his crest has been removed now—were 
sadly in need of preservation. The Duchess of 
Rutland placed the delicate work of restora- 
tion in the hands of a London lady who has 
made tapestry her study. The tapestries now 
look quite fresh and clean, all the decayed 
stitches have been replaced, and a new lining 
added to each panel. The tapestry at Haddon 
is especially cared for by the Duchess of Rut- 


land, and, thanks to her Grace’s attention, the 


whole of it is now in excellent repair. Much 
of it is of unique value because of its curious 
style of manufacture—it appears to have been 
woven in small pieces, which were afterwards 
sewn together. ‘The fine bas-relief overmantel, 
representing Orpheus charming the animal 
world, in the royal bedchamber, has been 
“freshened.” with a.coat of stone colouring 
and the ceiling and picture: framés are naan 
sively assertive of their’recent contact with 
thé whitewasher’s and’ painter’s brushes—aids 
to the comforts of modern domesticity which 


are iticongruous within the! ivy-clad walls of 
Dorothy Vernon’s romantic bower. 3 


_ A NEW source of infectious dangers dis- 
cussed “at the last meeting‘! of the Paris 
Academy of Medicine, will. tend’ to the 
abolition of wood in floor construction. Two 
learned professors attributed the spread of the 
commonest infectious’ disorders, particularly 
diptheria, pneumonia, ‘and consumption, to 
the dust on the floor.” Apparently the only 
way of absolutely avoiding this danger is to 
exclude wood altogether from the substance 
floors, or to cover the wood with a coating of 
asphalte.. Meanwhile the French military 
authorities are beginning to employ. tar as @ 
coating for barrack floors, 
earning the approval of the Academy of 
Medicine. = 


Tue present exhibition of the New English 
Art Club is one of unusual interest. In if th 
Society seems to justify itself upon the lines 6 
which we fancy it to have been originate 
those, that is, of a certain return to 
principles in Art, and a recognition of the fat 
that the Art of painting is mainly comprise 
two things: that the painter should see, vivi 
acutely, and individually, and that. he sho 
master, for the expression of his vision 4 
not according to the formule of academ 
persons, the extremely difficult, flexible, 
expressive Art of painting. ; 


When the opera-_ 
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Pod By. Gro. Enis. 


JOINERY. 


mee (Continued from page 2lit.) 
FPAUE method of finding the position of 
i the centre of a swing door is _illus- 
trated in Fig. 108. Draw the plan of 
the door closed, also the post, then draw 
the plan of the door in the position it 
‘will occupy when opened to. its fullest ex- 
tent. In the diagram this is shown at an 
angle of 90deg. Allow a little clearance from 
the post to avoid marking the polish when 
opening, and draw diagonals on the rectangular 
figure produced. The point of their intersec- 
tion will be the centre required, marked P in 


the figure, with P A as radius, and Pas centre ; 


Fic. 108. METHOD OF FINDING “CENTRE” 
OF SWING DOOR. 


Jescribe the arca b; this will be the edge of 
door. Step the compasses ;,in. nearer the 
dest, and set to point, a as radius; describe a 
jecond are, the outline of the post. This will 
‘orovide the necessary clearance to prevent the 
oor squeaking when opened. The front edge 
will be described from the centre P, with the 
Width of door as a radius, the striking post to 
‘de left square inside. The glass panel is 
jecured by means of 3in. beeds, fixed with 
crass cups and screws, and bedded in wash 
leather. It should not rest upon the middle 
be throughout its whole width, but only for 
im inch or’so at the hanging stile, and. at the 
Jop front corner ; by this means its weight will 
seb tend to rack the door. 

' The bolection mouldings in the lower panel 
‘we screwed at the mitres, and secured to their 
‘bed by screws inserted from the back of panel 
| inder the beeds, which are afterwards planted 
‘n. No glue should be used under the mould- 
“ngs, and the screw holes should be slotted to 
‘illow the latter to shrink. Bolection mould- 
ngs should not be rebated over the framing 
nore than jin. in consequence of the difficulty 
of keeping the marginal part down without the 
lita of glue, which, in such cases, is opposed to 
ound construction, as, there being considerable 
-ubstance in the moulding, it will expand and 
sontract with the weather, as will also the 
\raming, and if fixed at the edges either the 
‘hinnest member of the moulding will split 
‘ff, or the mitres will be opened. A Gothic 
‘oor with four centred head is shown in 
‘tig. 110. These doors, not now so much used 
| 3 formerly, are suitable for churches and 
jublic buildings. It will be observed that the 
ouldings are stuck in the solid, and stopped 


* All rights reserved by the Author, ~~ 


at the sight lines of the intersecting rails, &c. 
Abject copyists of mediwval work stop their 
mouldings everywhere, irrespective of the 
necessity, but the intelligent designer, com- 


~prehending the reasons of the early workman 


for so doing, will, now that the same conditions 
no longer exist, vary his treatment accordingly. 
In the middle ages the method of scribing 
was unknown, and the ruder tools of the 
workman prevented the successful use of the 
compound mitre, and his ignorance of methods 
of seasoning and preserving wood from the 
action of the air, justified him in laboriously 
and clumsily stopping all his mouldings at the 
shoulders; but to do so now, when all those 
hindrances to good work are removed, is an 
absurdity. Confine the square stop to those 
places where shrinkage of the parts would dis- 
arrange the joint, as at the top edges of rails 
and on the stiles between the rails, but where 
this would not occur, as at the top ends of 
muntings, use the scribe joint, which is both 
more sightly and effectual. The upper edges 
of the rails are chamfered to prevent the 
accumulation of dust. . The joint at the crown 
of the door is usually made with a hammer- 
head key, as shown in the enlarged detail 
(Fig. 112), and also cross-tongued. At the 
haunch joints a handrail screw is sometimes 
used, as the key is considered unsightly, but 
the latter makes the more homogenous joint. 
The shoulders at the foot of the munting 
should always be square, not bird’s-mouthed 
over the chamfers, as any shrinkage of the 
rail will spoil the joint, and there is also con- 
siderable danger of splitting the munting 
when champing up. 

Fig. 113 is a part elevation of a pair of slid- 
ing fire-resisting doors, made by the writer 
for one of the national museums, and although 
it has never been put to the test, it will prob- 
ably, if occasion arises, prove more worthy of 
its name than many of the so-called iron 
fireproof constructions. Each door consists 


essentially of two stout skins of English oak, 
1}in. finished, enclosing a well-rammed body 
of slag wool, an inch in thickness ; this is inter- 
laced with steel wire, so. that in the event of 
one skin getting burnt through, the wool will 
remain in position to protect the other. The 
stiles and outer rails are of solid oak, 3hin. 
thick, the meeting stiles rebated $in. 'The 
doors run on wheels let in the solid rail at 
bottom in a channel sunk in the floor, lined with 
iron, the channel being filled up close to the 
door with concreted slag wool to prevent flames 


Fie. 112. A HAMMER-HEAD KEY JOINT. 


creeping under. The top wheels run on an 
iron angle bar cemented into the stone wall, 
another flat iron bar is inserted in the arch 
over the opening, and projects #in. from the 
face of the wall. A groove to receive it is 
worked across the doors, similar iron bars, 
sliding laterally about 4in. on studs fixed on 
the back edges of the stiles, fit into corres- 
ponding grooves in the wall, and effectually 
shut off communication between the rooms. 


(To be continued.) 


Fig. 109. SKETCH OF SHOULDER TONGUES, 
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Artesian Bored Tube Wells.* 


By Maurice OCKENDEN, JUN. 


obtaining of water from wells seems to 

have been known. The earliest form of 

wells were probably rude excavations in 
the sides of hills, where the water rose to 
within easy reach of the surface; but the 
opinion of some is that the actual well sinking 
took place soon after the discovery of metals. 
However, we can see at the present time in 
the East many ancient wells which have 
passed through both rock and quicksand. Mr. 
Ewbank (as mentioned in Hughes’ book on 
Water Works) asserts: “that to the con- 
structors of ancient wells in the East, we are 
indebted for the ‘only’ mode known at the 


F the earliest records, we find the 


| long by fifty broad.” 


from travellers’ accounts we learn the practice 
of ancient inhabitants was to dig square wells 
180ft. to 240ft. in depth through the vegetable 


| soil, clay and marl, until the limestone rocks 


were reached, and then boring 4in, to 8in. in 
diameter were carried down. The probable 
reason why these wells were made square is 
the convenience of strutting. A French 
missionary, Abbe Imbert, has given an account 
of the wells that are sunk in China, and in 
Dougousee’s “Guide du Sondeur,”’ states: 
“ There exist in the province of Ou-Tong-Kiao 
many thousand wells in a space of 30 miles 
These wells, by the 
description, were apparently bored by a similar 
process as that known as the Mouton system, 
which has been used so much in France. As 
may be imagined with the crude geological 


| knowledge at their disposal, these wells often 
| proved unsuccessful; sometimes natural gas 


Fig. 110. 
A GOTHIC DOOR, 


present time adopted for sinking wells through | 


quicksands, by the employment of a curb, 
which settles and sinks down as the excavation 
proceeds.” 

Boring FOR WATER 


is also of very ancient origin, and it has been 
reported that in Egypt there exists borings 
which date back some 4000 years, and these 
supply water to fountains even to the present 
time. ‘The oasis of the Libyan Chain are sites 
of these borings. In opening some of these 
ancient wells or borings it was found they 
were lined with brick or wood, but the actual 
method used in lining is not known. _The 
oasis of Thebes contains flowing wells, and 


* A paper read before the«Ciyil ‘and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society, 


Fie. 114, 
SECTION ON C—D. 


was obtained, which gave them the appellation 
“fire wells.” Three years was the usual period 
taken for sinking. In Europe the simple 
means of sinking shafts to reach a supply of 
water seems to have prevailed: The modern 
means of boring for water originated in the 
province of Artois, France, and 


THe Most Ancient Wau 


constructed with the boring tool is at Silliers, 
in the Artois, dated 1126. In England the 
first record of boring is to be found in “ Paren- 
talia,” or “Memoirs of thé Wren Family,” 
where it states Sir Christopher Wren adopted 
this precaution to ascertain the solidity of the 
foundation of St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the 
original surface of the ground had been dis- 
turbed. Towards the end of last century, 


| point, with perforations about 3ft. up from the 


derrick with steam power for working t 


however, many wells were bored, principally - 
in the Wolds near South, and in the Thames | 
basin, near Tottenham. The artesian well at 
Grenelle, near Paris, was really the first to 
draw the attention of the public to the system — 
of bored wells as now used, not only on account 
of the success of such boring, but also th 
discussion and investigations to which it gay 
rise. The title of “ Artesian ”- should only b 
applied to borings where (as in Artois) ¢ 
water overflows at the surface. The bored o1 
drilled well is not only used for water supply 
purposes, but is an effectual and economical 
means for ascertaining the possible strata 
in connection with deep foundations—such 
as railway work; also for prospecting fo 
minerals, as well as in sinking pioneer hol 
to ascertain the quality and quantity 
certain water supplies prior to carrying out 
extensive works. Because water has beer 
found in one instance where a natural supply 
was not expected, it is not a guarantee that 
a similar supply of water, and at the same — 
depth, will be found in the neighbourhood, as __ 
it requires often a careful investigation before — 
expensive borings are commenced, There are — 
many architects who look upon & 
A PIionEER BoRING = 


as waste of money. So it is, where sufficient — 
data is obtainable without;-but there are | 
many districts in this country where water 
varies in depth and in yield. In such cases if _ 
is necessary to gauge the well during the ~ 
summer and autumn, and also to test the 
yield by pumping. This will give the archix | 
tect or engineer and the contractor something — 
definite to work upon for the well, for the 
permanent supply. Before referring to the — 
systems in boring and drilling, the driven tube 
well, or, as it is popularly called, the Abys- _ 
sinian Tube Well, may be mentioned as being © 
a useful means of obtaining water from shallow 
depths, this being the_mode adopted during | 
the Abyssinian Expedition of 1868. Thi 
process was invented by an American named 
Newton, and patented by Norton, in London, ~ 
1868. The bottom tube is fitted with a steel | 


point, and driven by means of a monkey, | 
lengths of tubes being added as the work poe 
ceeds. If driven wells are preferred, it is con=_ 
sidered desirable to insert a moveable point, so 
that with a special tool it can be pushed on one 
side when the stratum becomes too stiff to 
allow the tube to be driven safely, and then 
boring tools are inserted to take out the débrii 
in the ordinary way. Driven wells “are no 
always desirable, as the tubes are liable ta 
split under the percussion, which would ma’ 
the ‘supply open to contamination with any 
possible soakage around the tube near the 
surface, and so defeat the object of. a tube 
well. Where water is found at shallow depths 
(in soft sandstones, &c.), it is often found 4 
cheaper means to drive a few wells somewhat 
close together, and connect all into one suction, 
rather than go to the expense of boring a deep 
hole where the geological conditions are un 
certain. This system is not often adopte 
as the quality of the supply, coming from 
shallow a depth, cannot be depended upon 
surrounded by buildings, &c. It is usuall 
impracticable to drive a larger tube than 2i 
which means that if water fails to rise tome 
within 25ft. from the surface an ordinary ~ 
pump is useless. The means adopted for 
boring or drilling wells are many, but if t 
following systems be taken they will embra 
the most important : 


1. English, hand and steam boring with 

rods. 
2. Danish, or Fauvelle system (hydraulic), 
3. Canadian, or American rope system. 
4, Diamond boring. 


The English hand-boring has been the sole 
method in use in this country till quite re-_ 
cently, and still very largely used, ‘An enginé 
resémbling a hand-pile driver is very much 
used, and is sometimes made with four iro: 
pipe legs, braced together to form a derrick 
shown for borings say to 3800ft.. For lar 
diameter borings, and for great depths, it 
usual to build a scaffolding or provide a stron 


winch to facilitate the connecting of both ba 


= hi sable hail et Seah ey Dare, ie AF; 
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| and pipes. The boring tools generally used in 
system are plain chisel, tee chisels, twist 
,and open and close auger. These are all 
ted with male ends and screwed parallel 
‘into the sockets of solid boring bars, which 
e usually made square, the top bar being 
d with swivel attached to a rope and con- 
nected over derrick on to winch, where, either 
/by steam or manual power, the tools are surged 
‘or brought to surface. To bore by this hand- 
stem takes a much longer time, although it 

re economical than the other schemes for 

‘small bore-holes, say 3in. to 6in. in diameter, 
and to 400ft. in depth provided the strata is 
rourable. To bore through rock is very 
ous and slow by thissystem. The débris is 
gught to the surface with the auger, but not 

a solid core, as the strata is pulverised by 

e chisels. The Danish or Fauvelle system 
hat which is being used very successfully 

for penetrating clays, soft rocks, and clays, 
though some may raise an objection to the 
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absence of a nice core being produced, which 
renders it less valuable for prospecting. 
Although this system is called Danish, it 
really is American, as it is used more there 
than in Europe, and has many improvements 
added to the original idea, both in Canada 
and in the United States. The Americans 
having such a demand for economical and 
speedy apparatus to obtain oil and natural gas 
from deep borings, have been the means of 
bringing out many improvements in well- 
drilling machinery, which greatly facilitates 
labour. In boring through sandstones, or 
even running sand, this wash-out, or hydraulic 
system, is particularly efficient. In Alabama, 
for instance, through the introduction of a 
relative, we carried down several borings 
with this system, and found it to be even 
better than the Canadian or American Rope 
Rig, which was in use close by. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SLIDING FIRE-RESISTING DOOR. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Tue Liverpool City Council has applied to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £38,000 for the purchase of a site at 
Fazakerley for an infectious diseases hospital. 


A Loca Government Boarp inquiry has 
been held at the Town Hall, Bexhill, into the 
application of the District Council to borrow 
£4500 for the purpose of drainage at Little 
Common, 


A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry has 
been held at Aberdare, respecting an applica- 
tion by the Urban District Council fcr sanetion 
to borrow £15,000 for works and water supply 
under the Aberdare Local Board Waterworks 
Act, 1894. 


Memoriats to two celebrated sanitarians, 
Sir Edwin Chadwick and Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, are being promoted by the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association. The object is to pro- 
vide funds sufficient to give annual premiums, 
in money, books, medals, &c., to students in 
sanitary science at technical colleges. 


An inquiry has been held relative to the 
application of the Newmarket Urban District 
Council for power to borrow £45,000 for 
new sewerage works.—Mr. Frederick Beesley, 
M.Inst.C.E., of the firm of F. Beesley and 
Son, said that the new scheme would carry 
the sewage of the district by gravitation 
through Exning to the extreme north of the 
district. They proposed to deal with it at the 
outfall by the bacterial system. They would 
have six tanks, each 50ft. by 37ft. 6in., for day 
use, and one tank 104ft. by 75ft. for night use, 
The objection raised by the Burwell Fen Drain 
Commission to the discharge of the effluent 


‘into the Burwell Fen might be met by dis- 


charging the whole effluent into the New 
River. The quantity of effluent water dis- 
charged into Burwell Fen would be imper- 
ceptible, and would be rendered practically 
innocuous. 


An inquiry has been held in the Town 
Hall, Dewsbury, by inspectors from the Local 
Government Board, into an application by the 
joint hospital board, composed of representa- 
tives of the Corporation of Dewsbury and the 
Urban District Councils of Hecekmondwike, 


_ Ravensthorpe, Soothill Upper, and Soothill 


Nether, for power to borrow £22,000 to enable 
the board to erect a hospital for infectious 
diseases on a site in Soothill Nether, known 
as Chickenley Wood, and which adjoins the 
sewage farm of the Dewsbury Corporation.— 
The Town Clerk explained that in November, 
1896, the board invited competitive designs 


' from architects for hospital buildings, and in 


the following month they accepted those of 
Messrs. Holtom and Fox, of Dewsbury. In 
the opinion of the board, the site was in many 
respects admirable. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


- BUILDINGS— 
Charleville, co. Cork—Erection of Church 
Consett, Durham—Erection of Shop, &c. ... 
Falmouth—Erection of Pair Villas ... ve 
Knaresborough—Erectionu of Houses 36 “oS 
Newmarket-on-Fergus, Ireland—Church Roofs, &c. 
Sheffield—Erection of Twenty Almshouses 
Sheffield—Erection of Store ... ts wis 
 Sheffield—Addition, &c., to Meter Shops ... 
Whitchurch, Glam.—School ... or, me 
Lowestoft—Erection of House . 
Alton—Erection of Brick Tank 
Wednesfield—School Building Se = sa 
Huddersfield—Erection of Four Houses ... ok 
Southowram, Halifax—Erection of Four Houses 
Turriff, Scotland—Additions to Schools... vai 
Darlington —Stables, &c. aN bes & =, 
North Molton, Devon—Erection of Chapel, &c. ... 
Waltham Abbey, Essex—Erection of Ten Cottages 
Bridgend—Isolation Hospital... © ... er ay 
F; m—Erection of Four Cottage Residences 
Glasgow—Erection of Fire Station ... re des 


Hennessy, 74, South Mall, Cork. 
Shell, Architect, Taylor-street, Consett. 
mith, 38, Lemon-street, Truro. 
.G. Brown, Architect, Knaresborough. __ 
. Fogerty, Architect, Henry-street, Limerick. 
. R. Bryden, 1, George-street, Buxton. 3 
. W. Stevenson, Offices, Commercial-street, Sheffield, 
. W. Stevenson, Offices, Commercial-street, Sheffield. 
R. and 8. Williams, Architect, Wharton-street, Cardiff. 
Nelson Chambers, London-road, Lowestoft. 
F. Barnley, Manager of Gas and Coke Company, Alton. 
F, Hunter, Lines Lich Gates, Queen-sq., Wolverhampton. 
J. Berry, 9, Queen-stre2t, Huddersfield. - 
Jackson and Fox, 22, George-street, Halifax. 
J. Duncan and Son, Architects, Turriff. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 
G. Bawden, Molland, North Molton. 
Urban District Council C. W. Wiggs, Council’s Surveyor, Waltham Abbey. Z 
Pare Gwyllt Asylum Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-st., Charing Cross, S,W, 
Mrs. Kelly... a oe “4 .. J. A. Eggar, 11, West-street, Farnham. 
Corporation .., §¢ inet .. Office of Public Works, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow, 


Rev. P. J. O’Callaghan, P.P, LA 
J. Cockburn .., Sy, 5S; 5 
G. Thomas ete! 


Mrs. J. Walker 


4P5435 


Trustees So ved Ly 
United Gaslight Company... 
United Gaslight Company... 
School Board ... At >: 


be} Fey 


Gas and Coke Compan 
School Board ... x; 
Industrial Society 


School Board ... 
Corporation 


1 om te DATE OF 
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July 31 
No date. 
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No date. 
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No date. 
April 30 
May 2 
No date. 
April 30 
May 3 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 


A) STE SUES a ie ah RS 


BE SENT IN, 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Gobowen, near Oswestry—Erection of Parsonage 
Tudhoe, Durham —Additions to School ... 
Gorton, Lanes.—Erection of Chapels, &c., at Cemetery 
Halifax—Erection of Warehouse ; on ; 
Londonderry—Erection of Hotel 
Croydon—Inland Revenue Office... 
Southampton—Offices, &c., at Docks 
St. Helens.—Engine House, &e,. 
Brierley Hill—Erection of Power Station, ke. 
Wartwick—Erection of Laundry es 
Llangefni—Erection of Schools ids 
Southampton—Ofiices, &c., at Police Station 
Southampton—Erection of Lodging-house 
Guyaquil—Construction of Custom House 
Belem, Para, Brazil—Cattle Pens, Abbatoir, ke... 
Abergavenn y—Er ection of Hight Cottages 
Belfast—Four Villas and Fourteen Houses 
Bramley, Leed s—Erection of Eight Houses 
Corbridge: on-T yne—Additions to Howden Dene 
Derby —Erection of Premises .. : 
Dunkeld, Szotland—Erection of Mansion House. 
Hav arth waita—Frection of Parish Hall E 
Hey wool, Lincs.—Erection of Brewery Tower ... 
London, S;E.—Erection of Five Houses .. 
London, W,—Erection of Block of Flats ... ee 
Stevington, Bedford shire—Erection of Schoolroom 
Sherburn—Erection of Five Houses 
Bowdon, Manchester “sReneregetional School Chapel .. 
Clonard, Belfast—Monastery .. Ss A? 
Pontefract—Lecture Hall, &e. ». 
Swansea —Histeddfod Buildings 
Bournemouth—Navye and Aisles of Church 


ENGINEERING— 
Sheffield—Steel Bridge ... 
Ball’s Bridge, Co, Dublin —Widening ‘Brid: ge 
Withington, Lines.—Hydrauilic Plax at nae 
Loch Efort, North Uist—Construction of Pier .., 
Wincheste r—Lighting Streets 
Hayfield—FEive Flushing Tanks 
Belfast—Supply, &e., of Crane ; 
Upholland, near Wigan— Water Mains, &e. 
Glasgow—Construction of Railways 
Leicester—Construction of Detritus Tanks 
Barrow-in-Furnes s— Washing Machinery . 
Belfast—Waterworks (: sa 
Hastings—Laying-out Cemetery 
Bollington, Cheshire—Reservoir, &c. 5 
Birmingham —Construction of Aqueduct ... 
Bethnal Green—Supply of Plaat and Electric Light 
Sophia, Bulgaria—Construction of Port 
Tangiers— Water Supply 
Portobello—Pipe-laying 
Cracoe, Yorks.— Water Supply Works, &e.. 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Worksop—Wrought-iron Tank R te if 
London, 8.W.—Supply of Stores «.. 25) Fy sg 
Hatidsworth, Statfs:—Supply of Fencing ... i ave 
Bollington, Cheshire—Supply of Cast-iron Pipes. 
Siam—Railway Wagons, Rails, &c. (Two Contracts) 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Keighléy—Painting Lodge, Chapels, &c.’ 
Stockport—Varnishing [ron Railings 
Burnley—Painting, &e., Hotel. 

Eston Mines, Middlesbrough —Painting Barracks 
Selby—Re-gilding Clock.. a a 
Cardift—Supply of Paints and Oils ... 


ROADS— 
Batley—Street Works .. 
Maidon, Essex—Supply of Granite, Flints, ‘ke. 
Berwick. upon-Tweed—Road Works.. 
East Dereham, Norfolk—Supply of Granite we 
Aboyne, Scotland—Quarrying and Breaking Stones 
Hampton, Middlesex—Making-up, &c., Streets ... 
Sefton, Liverpool—Road Repair ; ¥ 
London, §8.E.—Road Works ... tia 
King’s Lynn—Sup ply of Road Materials 335 
Westminster—Asphalte Paving : ie 
Wanstead, Essex—Making-uip Road . 
Gorton, Lancs. —Roadmaking and Drainage 
Ashby- de-la- -Zouch—Supply of Materials «.. 
Abergavenny—Supply of Limsestone, &c. 
Kingston-on-Thames—Road Works .. 
Manchester—Supply of Grit Setts and Kerb 


SANITARY— 
Barnstaple—Construction of Pipe Sewer 
Stalybridge—Construction of Brick Sewer... 
Alnwick—Severage Works, &c. 


TIMBER— 
Croydon—Supply of Deal Ends and Battens 
Dundalk—Supply of Sleeper Blocks ..,. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. “a 


FOR WHOM, 


COMPETITIONS. 


| FROM WHOM FORMS.OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINE), 


School Board . a ety 
Urban District Council 


Miss A. Mullen Rae 
Commissioners of H.M. Works .. 
London and South-Western Railway Co. 
Cofporation 

Electric Traction Company Limited 
Union Guardians , Ki 
County Schools HP 
Corporation ... eat wee 
Corporation a 
Ecuadorian Government. cae 


eeereesee 


J.H, Straker . er rea ie 
Midland Draper. 'y Co. er 
Duke of Atholl 


Mausions Estate Co. | 
School Board ... 


Rev. PoGrifith. | 


St. Ambrose Church 


Corporation ies 
Pembrok? Town ship ‘Comm: 33ion2rs $7 
District Council ; 

Sir A. C. Orde 

Town Coun zil.. 

Rural District Counzil 

Harbour Commissioners ... 

District Council 

Caledonian Railway Company 2 
Highway and Sewerage Committee 
Guardians 3 

City and District Water Commissioners 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 

Corporation : 

Guardians 

Hyzienic Commission you 


‘Water Company 


London County Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council va 
Royal Railway Department 


Burial Board . 

Rural District Council 

Mussey’s Brewery, Ltd, 

Salvation Army Fs 

Urban District Council =A 

Powell Dutfryn Steam Coal Co. Ltd. 


Town Council.. 

Rural District Council — 
Sanitary Authority . 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council ae 
Lewisham Board of Works 
Corporation 

Vestry 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council ... 
Rural District Council 
Corporation ... 

Highways Committee 


Town Council... 


Urban District Council .., aS 


Union Guardians 


Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). = 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


Shayler: and Mado:-Jones, 19, Church-street, Oswestry. a? 
S. Adams, 56, North Bondgate, Bishop Auckland. pase 
Town Hall, Gorton, Laneashire. * Jem 
Ci oh: Horsfall and Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax, 
J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry. ‘ 
2, Whitehall- place, Westminster, S.W. 
i. "Dixon, Docks’ Department, Southampton. 
J.J. Lackland, Town Hall, St, Helens. 
T. Robinson, Architect, Victoria- chambers; Stourbridge, 
F. P: Trepess, 8, Jury- -stre2t, Warwick. : 
Head Master, Nant: Villa, Llangefni. 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampt an, 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Sek Re 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. : 
Brazilian Legation, London. ° 
E.'A; Johuson, Architect, Abergavenny, ~ : 
W., J. Moore, Archit 2ct, Whitehall- bldgs., Ann-st., Belfast 
F. W. Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley. . 4 
J. Oswald, 33, Mosley- street, Neweastle. 
Coulthurst and Booty, 4; Albert- street, Derby. 
J. M. Henry, 7, South Charlotte- street, Edinburgh, 
Settle and Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 
C. H. Opehshaw, Architect, Derby-chbrs., Fleet-st., Bury, 
— Glanville, 15, Percy- street, Be lford- -équare, W.c. 
. Metealf and’ Greig, Lt; Serjeants’ -ina, Temple, E.C, ie 
Usher and Anthony, 9, St. Pal’s-square, Bedford. s 
P. Robinson, 72, Albion- street, Leeds. 
W. Waddington.and Son, Mansfield- chambers, Manchester, 
A. Ferguson, Architect, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
Clark aud Mos2rop, Architects, Feetham3, Darlington, a 
Wilson and Moxham, 15, Castle-street, Swansea. 
Boreham and Mortion, Sunderland. 


, 


C. I’. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. . 
The Secretary, Town Hall, Ball’s Bridge, Co. Dublin, ) 
A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, Withington. = 
Blyth and Westland, 135, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Winchester. 

H. Bancroft, 88, Mosley- street, Manchester. 
GP. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 

Heaton, Ralph, and Heaton, King-street, Wigan. 

G Graham, Buchanan- street Station, Glasgow. 

E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Town Ha'l, Leicester. 
J. Y. McIntosh, Cornwallis-street, Barrow. 

W. A. Stephens, 41, Donegall- place, Belfast. 

P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall,Hastings. 
W. H. Radford, Engineer, Angel-row, Nottingham. ‘ 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria- street, Westminster. a 
Giles, Gouch, and Trollope, 28, Craven-street, Strand, W.C, ~ 
Ministry of Public Works at Sophia. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, London, S.W. 
Ferguson and Co., Niddrie, Potobello, 

W. W. Maude, The Fleets, Rylstone, Craven, 


H. A. Collingwood, 5, Eastgate, Worksop. 

Clerk of the Council, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. ~ 
E. Kenworthy, Surveyor, Couneil House, Handsworth, , 
W. H. Radford, Engineer, Angel-row, Nottingham. 
A.S. Moss- Blundell, 28, Victoria- street, Westminster. 
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Registrar’s Office, Cemetery, Keighley. 
H. H. Turner, Union Offices, Shaw Heath, Stockport. 
C. Parsons, 9, Grimshaw-street, Burnley. 
Offices, 19, Jubilee- road, Eston Mines. +; | 
B. McG. Gray, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Selby. m | 
Company's Office, Cardiff. a 


O. J. Kirby, Borough Engineer, Market-place. Batley. | 
M. C. Warne, District Surveyor, Southminster, || 
R. Dickinson, Borough Surveyor, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
H, C. Hinson, Surveyor, Theatre-street, E. Dereham. s, 
J. Milne, District Road Surveyor, Aboyne. i 
J. Kemp, Surveyor, Park House, Hampton, Middlesex, 
Surveyor to Council, Brougham-terrace, Liverpool. 
Surveyor’s Offices, Catford, S.E. a, | 
E. J. Silcock, Borough Sur veyor, King’s Lynn. La 
G. R. W. Witeeler, Town Hall, Caxton-street, S.W. 
Surveyor, District Council Offices, Wanstead, N.E. ; 
Town Hall, Gorton. a 
GH Lilley, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashby-de-la- Zouelie 
J. Gill, Surveyor, Hereford-road, Abergavenny, 

Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston. =) 
City Clerk, Highways Office, Town Hall, Manchester, he 


J. Bosson, Town Clerk, Municipal-buildings, Barnstaple. - 
J. N. White, Town Hall, Stalybridge. By 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Alnwick, 


H. List, Union Offices, May ony: road, Thornton Heath, 
Ais Morrison, Sec., » Amiens: street Terminus, Dublin. e 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED <a | 


” 28 
” 31 
June 7 
” 4. 
July 1 
” 1 
nm 2 


Douglas, Isle of Man—Laying out Estate ... 

Tipton, ‘Staffs. —Laying-out Park 
Trowbridge—Technical School BS 

Singapore— —Designs for Town Hall ... 
Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at Cemetery .. 

East Ham —O tfize3, Fire Station, aud Public Baths. . 
San Francisco Bay —Designs for University Buildings... 


Formby—Schemes for Sewerage 


Warrington—Designs ioe Police Station, Court House, &e. 


£25, £10 

£25, £10... 7% 
£10, £30, £2). 
£200, £100. oa aie + ioe 
£50, £30, £20... re AP coe 
£105, £52 10s, ...: 

£10,009 (divided in two competitions). 


£100, £50, £25. ave as 
£100, £50, BIB 2S SI vee 


Mijor F. G. Anderson, R.E., South Cisig) Aldershot. a 
Corporation. = 
1 Beast Petre cane ey 
trustees o e@ Phebe A, Hearst Fund; represoat>1 inf 
: England by the B.I.B.A 2 + 


<3 Town Council. a : Teens on. sm : oa 


Palace and: Derby Castle, Limited. 
Urban District Council. 
The Corporation, 


Formby’ Parochial Committee, 
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THE ECONOMY AND MORALITY 
OF COMPETITIONS.* 


By B. Creswett. 


ea 


TP\HE idea of treating this subject from the 

basis of economies originated in some 
articles which appeared two years ago in 
A.A. Notes. It was thought that if actual 
statistics could be collected the whole system 
of competitions as now conducted could be 
proved to be a commercial absurdity. It was 
only after the figures which are here presented 
had been collected that the writer discovered 
that twenty years before Mr. Thomas Porter, 
F.R.I.B.A., had worked precisely on. these 
lines, and had, by carefully constructed tables, 
demonstrated the folly of the system from an 
seeonomic standpoint, A review of the various 
Joublic protests against the system during the 
ventury constituted in papers read, debates, 
resolutions passed, and reports of special com- 
mittees deputed to investigate the matter. 
The direct result of Mr. Porter’s paper was 
ithe circulation, by Mr. Cole A. Adams, of a 
‘memorial signed by 1800 architects, who 
‘bound themselves to enter in competition 
jonly when a “professional. adjudicator of 
established reputation” was employed. The 
fact of the activity promoted by Mr. Porter’s 
paper and Mr. Adam’s enterprise being allowed 
to evaporate without any positive step being 
‘taken to ameliorate 


| 
THe Evits oF THE System, 


left the matter in a more hopeless case than 
theretofore. Absolute statistics are almost im- 
‘possible to acquire, as Scotland and Ireland in 
chief limit their competitions to their respective 
countries, and in England probably more than 
half the total competitions are advertised 
locally only. In considering the question of 
public competitions it is desirable to consider 
if generally, and not in particular, or as 
affecting the individual. To this end the 
figures here presented have been concentrated 
upon a system of averages. An examination 
of the tabulated results of an investigation of 
the files of the Builder over a period of two 
years (1894 and 1895), and a comparison 
with the authenticated figures of previous 
investigators, shows an average compe- 
tition to be for the design of a building 
costing som> £18,000; first premium, £56, 
With £52 divided in smaller prizes, and there 
are thirty - six competitors. The cost of 
making a set of competition drawings for a 
design as above may be stated at £50, prin- 
tipals’ time not included. The Special Com- 
mittee of 1872 found this amount varied from 
‘£2 to £800. These figures as they stand demon- 
strate and establish the rottenness of the 
system from a commercial or economic point 
of view. As a question of policy the system 
8 so disastrous that, even if it brought 
andsome monetary benefits to the Profes- 
‘lon, it would still be advisable to forego 
such benefits, and reorganise the system. 
Competitions have crowded the Profession with 
/mmateurs, dilletantes, and persons lacking 
mlture or education. ‘They have been disas- 
irous to the status of the bona fide practitioner, 
md have brought the Profession into contempt 
ind disrepute of the public. They have tended 
i0 overrate the Act, and to destroy the claims 
£ Architecture upon the attention of the 
lation. They have secured that a large and 
Mportant division of the 


NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE 


hall interpret the sentiments, ideals, and 
Spirations of the most ignorant and intel- 
ectually insignificant class in this country—a 
lass educated in positive ignorance and 
vultured in execrable artistic taste and pro- 
vities. In 1887 the architects of Belgium 
/fere agitating for competitions “on a properly 
‘egulated system,” the usage at that time in 
3elgium altogether precluding competitions in 
‘tehitectural design. A consideration and 
Titicism of the recommendations advanced 
pefore the Central Society of Architects, 
3rtissels. Sir Edmund Beckett, in 1881, sup- 


* Réswmé of a paper read before the Architectural 
Ssociation on Friday night. 


ported our system on the ground that competi- 
tion wascommon to all professions. A refutation 
of this suggestion, Conclusion, that the policy 
of the system (apart from its false economy) 
is highly prejudicial and quite irrational. 
A consideration of wherein the error has 
arisen, and upon whose shoulders the responsi- 
bility for it chiefly lies. It is the common 
usige to exclaim against promotors of a 
competition when there has been inequitable 
treatment of the competitors. This is un- 
reasonable, because competitions are on a 
business and commercial basis. There is no 
suggestion of philanthropic motives or of 
mutual concessions for mutual benefit. In 
any other transactions involving such large 
outlay and such weighty consequences, the 
architect protects himself according to the 
commercial usage in the case, and should make 
no exception in the case of a competition. 
The system is due to no conspiracy of the 
promotors, but to the weakness, folly, and lack 
of public spirit, and esprit de corps in the 
competitors. The story of “Durham” to 
illustrate the feeble, poor-spirited methods of 
the Profession. Culpability of assessors, who 
approve faulty and ambiguous “ conditions,” 
and turn their backs as soon as they have 
delivered their report ; and who consent to act 
in a technical question in which they have no 
experience or knowledge. The 


CAUSE OF THE DIMENSIONS, 


to which the irregularities of the promotors 
have developed, is due to instincts of personal 
ambition and wordly success in the competitors 
over-riding those of professional pride, and artis- 
ticenthusiasm. An exposition of the fallacy of 
regarding competitions from the point of view 
of the individual—the winner. ‘There are 
thirty-six competitors in an average competi- 
tion, so that each should expect to win but 
one in every thirty-six competed for, Each 
competitor who wins more than one in thirty- 
six implies another who wins proportionately 
less. Explanation of tabulated results of an 
investigation of some forty “conditions of 
competition”? showing that :—An assessor is 
most usually appointed. The premiums, with 
few exceptions, merge in the commission. 
The promotors, generally speaking, exempt 
themselves from accepting the “ first” or the 
“first orany award,” though the first premium 
is more often commissioned than not. There 
are hardly any instances at all of the assessor’s 
award being acknowledged to be absolute. It 
is common for the competitors to pay each 
from 10s. to £5 before they can know the con- 
ditions upon which they may compete. A 
consideration of the moral influence of competi- 
tions. The system is opposed to the growth 
of an art, and to the artistic integrity of 
architects. It arouses envies and jealousies in 
precisely those quarters where the friendliness 
and sympathy are of greatest value to the man 
and his art. It-replaces the artist’s desire for 
power, by a restless desire for brilliant and meri- 
tricious qualities. It inculcates in the student 
a passion for worldly success and popular 
applause, and by these means it enervates the 
art through the artist, and destroys that 
brotherhood and freemasonry which is almost 
a necessity for the development of a great art 
or a true artist. It procures the commission 
of a certain quantity of unprofitable labour in 
each year to the value of which the nation is 
poorer and weaker. The remedy lies in a 
mutual recognition and spirit of combination ; 
any [restrictive code, on the lines of trades 
union regulations, is undesirable. 


in St. Catherine’s Parish Church, Pontypridd. 

Tue foundation-stone has been laid of a 
new chancel which is being added to Christ 
Church, Crewe. 

Tur recumbent statue for the tomb of the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale is, it is under- 
stood, about to be placed upon the lid of the 
sarcophagus in the Albert Chapel at Windsor 
Castle. 

In connection with the proposed restoration 
of Norwich Cathedral, Mr. Samuel Hoare, 
M.P., and Mrs. Hoare have expressed their 
readiness to undertake the entire underflaking 
of the nave at their own cost. 


UNDER-PINNING A CHURCH. 


REMARKABLE FEAT IN THE CITY. 


HE Church of St. Mary Woolnoth is under- 
going a unique experience. It is being 
under-pinned, in order that beneath it may be 
constructed a railway booking- office and a 
station in connection with the City and South 
London Railway. It may safely be said that 
it is the first time that a church has under- 
gone so remarkable an operation, and so far 
the stability of the fabric has not suffered in 
the least. Tall stories having a transatlantic 
origin are occasionally told of hotels being 
bodily moved from one locality to another, 
but there is really nothing very formidable 
about that exploit, seeing that hotels of a 
movable kind do not possess massive founda- 
tions, like the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth. 
The phase through which the church is passing 
marks 


An Epocu 1n EccuusiasticaL History ; 


indeed, the pious builders of the church would, 
no doubt, stand aghast at what they would 
distinctly believe to be a flagrant act of sacri- 
lege, A railway booking-office under a church, 
and then beneath the booking-office, deep down 
in the bowels of the City, another station with 
a fully-equipped and quite up-to-date railway ! 
It seems very incongruous, and yet when the 
scheme is an accomplished fact there will be 
little connection between the church and rail- 
way station. The appearance of the interior 
of the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, says the 
City Press, is not easy to describe. What 


ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTERISTICS AND Mura 
DECORATIONS 


it possesses are lost to view behind a screen of 
matchboarding. The place where the floor 
originally was is a yawning chasm dimly 
lighted by electric globes, which bring into 
relief the shapes of monstrous iron girders, 
which run the entire length of the building. 
Anything more unlike the interior of a church 
could not be imagined until the eye wanders 
upward and sees the groups of pillars which 
support the roof.. Strange to say, the outside 


| walls of the church have a kind of separate 
| existence from the -central portion of the 


edifice, a fact which has not rendered the work 
of under-pinning any easier. The yawning 


| cavernis, of course, thecentre of the engineering 


operations. Broadly and generally speaking, 
the modus operandi is as follows: There are 
four groups of three columns, which have to 
bear a weight of about a hundred tons each. 
The main girders are in the first instance fixed 
alongside the columns,and then smaller girders, 
technically known as “needles,” are threaded 
through the bases of the columns, and rest 
upon the main girders. In order to make the 
work thoroughly secure steel wedges are in- 
serted between the “needles” and the top of 
the larger girders, and these take up the 
deflection of the latter when the weight descends 
upon them. The work of under-pinning the 
pillars of the church is almost complete, but it 
has been a labour which has demanded much 
patience. The engineers are Sir Benjamin 
Baker, Mr. David Hay, and Mr. Basil Mott. 
The contractors are Messrs. Mowlem and Co. 
THE FounpDATIONs OF THE CHURCH 


contain nothing remarkable, but the imposing 
pillars of the church are not all they seem to 
be; indeed, they are frauds from a builder’s 
point of view. From their external appearance 
it would be said that they were stone, but on 
an investigation they proved to be, if not 
whited sepulchres, at least very bad pillars, for 
their “hearts” are composed of nothing but 
old brickwork. In another portion of the 
church the workmen saw what they believed 
at first was an arched stone roof, but it turned 
out to be a ceiling, composed of laths and 
plaster of the flimsiest kind. The booking- 
office will be about 20ft. beneath the street, 
access being given» to it by staircases in 
front of the church and in King William 
Street. A large, oblong, segmental shaft will 
be sunk to the level of the line. It will con- 
tain five passenger lifts, and it is by these 
means that the passengers will descend. The 
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shaft will be 73ft. in length by 24ft. in width, 
and will be constructed in an entirely new 
form. A shaft over 100ft deep has alroady 
been sunk on the King William Street side of 
the church, and- the work has been rendered 
all the more difficult in consequence of the 
confined area in which it is being carried out. 
No Features or ARCHROLOGICAL INTEREST 
have been discovered in the course of excava- 
tion. An old well was found under the north 
wall of the church, but it contained nothing 
save 8ft. of water. It is said that in the 
construction of the Monument Station a well 
was discovered which was practically bottom- 
less—at least that is the story which obtained 
credence among the workmen who made the 
discovery. It appears to be somewhat of a 
stretch of imagination just now to realise that 
the disembowelled church of St. Mary Wool- 
noth will ever regain its pristine sanctity, but, 
nevertheless, it will be so. As soon as the 
surface station is made, and the interior of the 
edifice returned to its former conditions, there 
will be nothing to indicate the fact that it had 
ever undergone the process of under-pinning ; 
on the contrary, the tolling bell will again call 
the faithful to its shrine, and if beneath the 
foundations of the old church there is a book- 
ing-office, with a railway station below that, 
certain it is that the worshippers will never 
realise it, for the close, adhesive London clay 
will give no echo of the world of activity 
existent in its very bed. The silence of the 
tomb itself could not be more complete than 
the impenetrable gloom and solitude which 
reign beneath the adamantine streets of the 
City. The Shakesperian legend, “To what 
base uses may we not return,” should never be 
inscribed over the portals of St. Mary Wool- 
noth, which will rise Phcenix-like from its 
present state of desolation. At any rate, it 
cannot be said after Pope :— 


** Destruction hangs on yon devoted wall, 
And nodding Ilion waits th’ impending fall.” 


A DEVONSHIRE CHURCH RESTORED. 


| ROADHEMPSTON Church, which has been 

undergoing restoration, is one of consider- 
able interest amongst Devonshire churches. 
It consists of a nave, chancel, north and south 
aisles, with chancel aisles, a western tower, 
and south porch. From the general internal 
and external appearance of the church it is 
evident that it was entirely remodelled and 
enlarged in the fifteenth century, and not 
finished until late in that period. But in the 
thick chancel walls and lower parts of the 
tower traces of thirteenth century walling are 
to be found. Some little work ‘of restoration 
to this portion of the church was carried out 
under the direction of the late Mr. Pearson, 
but he was not able to superintend the work 
himself. When the main work of restoration 
was commenced a year and a half ago the 
church was in a very dilapidated condition, 
and the rain poured in through the roofs in 
several places. The old nave roof had been 
supplanted by a deal one, placed there at the 
end of last century, but fortunately both the 
aisle roofs when opened out were found to be 
the original ones, though in a very bad con- 
dition, so much so that it was found impossible 
to reuse any of the old rafters; but nearly all 
the old ribs have been reused. Many of the 
principal ribs, which are exceedingly well 
carved, retain their old colouring, which has 


been carefully preserved. The finely-cut 


KEYSTONES. 


Puawns for the erection of a new hotel at 
Chesterfield have been approved. 

A NURSING INSTITUTE has been erected at 
Wednesbury. It has been designed by the 
hon, architect, Mr. Joynson. 

A scHOOL-CHAPEL is beine built at. Meers- 
brook Bank, Sheffield. The plans» are by 
Messrs. Hemsoll and Paterson, of 18, Norfolk 
Row. 

Tur Passmore Edwards’ Public Library, 
Pitfield Street, Hoxton, has been opened. ‘The 
cost of the building, including the site, has 
been £20,000. 

A new stone font has been presented to St. 
Etheldreda’s Church in Fulham Palace Road ; 
also a painted glass window to illustrate the 
life of St. Etheldreda, 

THe contract for building Mr. Edward 
Compton’s new theatre at Dover has been 
secured by a local firm. It is to be completed 
early in December. 

HrxHam’s beautiful old abbey is about to be 
provided with a reredos. ‘T'o this venerable 
abbey belongs the prestige of having been the 
first edifice in England to boast of windows. 

THe Marquis of Bute has just replaced, at a 
cost approaching £1000, the old wooden rood- 
screen at St. Peter’s Church, Cardiff, with a 
structure of Caen and Pennant stone. 

Tur Edinburgh Methodist Mission has pur- 
chased a block of property in Earl Grey Street, 
consisting of St. John’s Episcopal schools and 
two houses, and on this site it is intended to 
build a hall to seat 1500, the total expenditure 
expected being about £30,000. 

In connection with the proposed new bridge 
over the Tay at Perth, the tenders of Messrs. 
Fraser and Morton for the mason work, and 
Messrs. Arrol and Co. for the steel and iron 
work, have been accepted. The estimates 
amounted in all to £19,903 18s. 6d. 

Sr. Mary’s Cuurcu, Evedon, near Sleaford, 
one of the smallest parish churches in Eneg- 
land, has been practically remodelled, the 
interior having been rebuilt, at a cost of about 
£500. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
F. Pattinson, of Ruskington. 

A COMMENCEMENT has been made with the 
work of erecting a new wing to Highgate 
School, at a cost of about £12,000. Its exten- 
sion necessitates the removal of the picturesque 
old school lodge adjoining the North Road, 
Highgate, and some shop property of great 
age. 

Tur Kesteven Asylum Committee have 
opened tenders for the foundations of the new 
asylum, which is to be built at Wilsford, near 
Sleaford. 'The tender of Messrs. Wadsley and 
Company, of Horbling, has been conditionally 
accepted, the amount of the contract being 
about £8000. 

ArrrR being closed for twelve months for 
extensive alterations, the Parish Church at 
Port Glasgow has been re-opened. The build- 
ing has undergone a complete renovation, 
haying been refloored and reseated, while an 
organ-chamber has been erected at the pulpit 
end of the church. A striking improvement 
is the introduction of cathedral glass windows, 
the pattern being the same as that adopted in 
St. George’s Parish Church, Edinburgh. 

OnE more block of the County Council’s 
model dwellings on the Boundary Street area 
in Shoreditch has just been opened. Two 
other very large blocks are in hand, one of 
them nearly approaching its full height, and 
the other just getting in its’ foundations. 


joining it—now Lloyds’ Bank—has undergon 


FLEET STREET AS IT IS; 


AND AS IT WILL BE. 


HY should Fleet Street wait? The 
question has been asked many tim 
by those who are anxious to see brought 
successful completion the scheme of improves 
ments long promised and warmly debated i 3 
connection with that historic artery. Bu 
Rome was-not built in a day, and it tak 
apparently, several years to widen, improve 
and generally smarten up one of the busiest— 
and, be it confessed, one of the noisies 
thoroughfares in London. People who ta 
about putting Fleet Street into proper ¢ 
dition, and making it 
Wortuy its Great NAME 


a 
and commercial importance, and who lament” 
the protracted nature of the operations in~ 
process of gradual development, seem to forget 
that some thirty-three years, or thereabou es 
have flown over our heads since the movemen \ 
for widening Ludgate Hill was first set om 
foot. And how long is it, after all, since the” 
Corporation were enabled to put the finishing 
touches tothat much-needed project of amelior 
ation? Negotiations respecting the acquisiti 

of further property in Fleet Street are momen 
arily suspended, and meanwhile the attentior 
of those who show themselves to be impatient 
of any delay is drawn to the cheering circum: 
stance that yet another house has been placed 
further back from the roadway within recent | 
date. This is No. 89, on the eastern side 6: 
St. Bride’s Avenue, and the process of recons 
struction has given to that portion of the 
famous highway an added width of just ov 
20ft. It is understood that the next buildi 

at which the task of widening is to be resume 
will be No. 90,-adjoining the house alread 
mentioned, and in the occupation of a well 
known firm of publishers. Some months hay: 
yet to elapse, however, ere the lease of the 
premises falls in, and even when the work a 
this particular point has been carried out 
frequenters of Fleet Street will again have te 
possess their souls in patience whilst that” 
portion is widened—by some 17ft. 6in.—which ~ 
lies between St. Bride’s Avenue and Salisbury 
Court. A melodrama now running in thi 
metropolis boasts among its scenic attraction 


A Vivip REPRESENTATION OF Fiunt STRERT 


as it is—with its extraordinary bustle, anima #1 
tion, and activity, and the daily illustration 7 
affords of that strugele for existence which ha 
become so keen with the growth of the nine- 
teenth century. It would be interesting were 
some fanciful picture to be drawn of Fleet 
Street as it may be in a distant future, whet 
the old landmarks that tell of an historic past 
have been swept away, when ancient and” 
dilapidated buildings have been abolished, a 
when in their place shall have been rear 
structures of an imposing and dignified aspe 
Every year brings with it fresh indication 


.that, sooner or later, the famous old thoroug 


fare is to be altered out of all recognition” 
and improved out of all knowledge. At the 
present moment the finishing touches 
being put to the brand new and commodiow 
premises wherein the business of the Londom} 
and Westminster Bank—only a step from 
Fleet Street—is carried on. The work 
reconstruction was commenced some two years 
ago, and now the institution presents quite 
an attractive frontage of Portland stone 
and solid granite blocks. The building ad 


fifteenth century windows were in such good 
preservation that they have been repaired 
without taking them down ; they are certainly 
the finest in. the neighbourhood. The glass ’ 


many changes, having failed as a large an 
commodious restaurant. Moreover, in connet 
tion with the more pleasing of the architectura 
features. of “That crippling street, Dis 
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There will still remain a considerable piece of 
the land cleared of its slums, but with the two 
blocks’ now in course of erection the new 
housing scheme may be considered to be 


Pak 
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was in such a bad state that it had to be dis- 
carded. During the restoration some mural 
inscriptions were found upon the aisle walls, 
surrounded by seroll work ; they were evidently 
executed about 100 yearsago. The exterior 
walls have not been interfered with more than 
was absolutely necessary, so that natural 
colouring, which is so charming a feature in 
many of our western churches, has been pre- 
served, The total cost of the work is about 
£1000. The architect for the restoration is 
Mr. Edmund Sedding, of Plymouth. 


approaching completion. 

Tue building known as the Wesleyan Cen- 
tenary Hall and Mission House, which fronts 
the point at which Threadneedle Street enters 
Bishopsgate Street, is likely, before long, to 
come down. The Wesleyan authorities will 
shortly erect on this central site a new Cen- 
tenary Hall and Mission House, letting off the 
ground floor and basement for banking and 
other purposes, retaining the middle sections. 
The estimated outlay on demolition and re- 
construction will not fall short of £70,000. 


tinguished by the name of Fleet,” its ve 
first house is a handsome building in whi 
tlie business of the famous firm of Chil 
is transacted. Barclay’s banking house ha 
just been closed, having been transferred, prior 
to rebuilding operations, to the adjacen 
Carey Street. Every appearance of old ag 
have these premises, which are now to 
demolished previous to the erection of a fa 
larger and infinitely more imposing edifice, th 
designs of which are being prepared by Sit 
Arthur Blomfield, 2 
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Items. 


rofessional 


RADFORD.—New girls’ and infant schools 
onnection with St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
reh, Bradford, have been erected on the 
of the former church at Stott Hill. The 
schools are in two storeys and basements. 
srs. Wray and Co., contractors, have exe- 
1d the main portion of the building, and the 
sr contractors are as follow:—Mr. W. H. 
x, joiner; Mr. M. Bland, plasterer; Messrs. 
land Nelson, slaters; Messrs. Weardon and 
plumbers ; and Messrs. Duckett and Co., 
miley, lavatories. Mr. Edward Simpson is 
architect. The total cost is about £6000, 
the schools will accommodate some 900 
dlars. 


romrorv.—Alterations have been carried 
at St. Mary’s Church. The chief work of 
contractors has been a widening of the 
neel arch, and general decoration of the 
neel and church. This work has cost up- 
ds of £1500, and has been carried out 
ler the direction of Messrs. Naylor and Sale, 
le Mr. Hemmings, of London, has carried 
the painting, ke. The walls of the main 
& of the church have been beautified by 
ieilling, and there are eight life-size figures 
resenting saints. In the chancel three 
ned-glass windows have been added to the 
reh. Messrs. J. and G. Walker, of Wirks- 
th, were the contractors. 


MBRKER.—A new board school has just been 
ited at Derker. The site of the schools is 
iewhat triangular in shape, and contains 
8square yards. The larger or mixed school 
Janned on the central hall system, having 
arate entrances for boys and girls with 
eet communication with the hat and cloak 
ms. These rooms have a special feature, 
, that of drying and fumigating the clothing 
jhe scholars. The infants’ school is placed 
the lower portion of the site, being a 
arate and distinct building. It accommo- 
és on the ground floor 380 scholars. ‘The 
ataker’s cottage occupies an angle of the 
, and gives full control over the various 
Idings. The exterior has been designed to 
@ solidity and proportion to its parts, no 
amentation being attempted. This work 
‘been carried out by Messrs. James Stott 
| Go., Vernon Works, Oldham. The founda- 
1s up to the ground floor line were built by 
Whitworth Whittaker; the super-structure 
Messrs. Ogden Bros.; the masonry by 
ssrs, S. and J. Whitehead ; the joiners’ work 
Mr. William Lees; the plumbing, glazing, 
fitting, painting, and decorating by Messrs. 
Chadwick and Sons; the plastering by Mr. 
ideric Kelly; the slating by Mr. Joseph 
kson ; the wrought ironwork by Messrs. J. 
es and Co.; the lavatory fittings by Messrs. 
yford Limited ; the tiling by Messrs. C. W. 
liams and Co. ; the wood blocking by Mr. 
L, Lowe ; locks by Messrs. Joseph Kaye and 
is, Leeds ; and the furniture by the Bennett 
mishing Co.,Glasgow. The whole has been 
nned and superintended by Mr. Thomas 
flor, Queen Street, Oldham, with whom has 
NM associated Mr. James Hanson, clerk of 
ks to the Board. The total cost of the 
Idings is about £20,000. 


JYEWwsBuRY.—An important addition to 
Sttown Church is abou to be made, tenders 
ing been invited for the erection of a 
pel on the south side, opening out from 
‘aisle. The style of Architecture corresponds 
h that of the main building. Messrs. 
ftom and Fox, of Dewsbury, are the 
hitects. 


IDINBURGH.—Plans have been approved for 
tew fire station, situated at the Cattle 
tket, Lauriston, the cost of which will be 
a The frontage to Lady Lawson 
set and Lauriston extends to 270ft. The 
is of a simple classic order, with round 

ad windows on the lower ground floor. 
* windows of the two upper floors are plain, 
h architraves finished with medallioned 
lices. The fire station proper is next 


Lauriston Street. The engine house has four 
arched openings high enough and wide enough 
to permit of horses and engines attached being 
driven out at full gallop. There is stabling 
aecommodation behind each fire engine. © Pro- 
vision has been made for dealing with the 
construction of fire apparatus on the premises, 
and workshop accommodation will be provided 
for fitters, blacksmiths, joiners, painters, and 
hose repairers. The whole of the ground floor 
is devoted to the requirements of the depart- 
ment. The first floor comprises the -fire- 
master’s residence, superintendent’s residence, 
mess room and dormitory for the single men, 
married men’s quarters, kc. The second floor 
is entirely set apart as married men’s quarters. 
There are more quarters on the third floor, 
and a laundry quite apart from the dwellings. 
In the rear of the building is a hose tower 
finished with a wooden fleche about 100ft. in 
height, which will be used for observation 
purposes, and for hoisting hose after use. 
Beyond the engine room is an office for clerks 
and the firemaster’s private room. <A gym- 
nasium adjoins the recreation room. Behind 
the main building is a spacious courtyard for 
fire drilling purposes, &c., and to the rear 
again is a secondary stable and miscellaneous 
out premises for storage and other purposes. 
Brass poles are supplied at suitable places for 
easy and convenient access for the men sliding 
down to the ground in a few seconds. ‘The 
architect is Mr. Morham, the city super- 
intendent of works. 


Guasaow.—The last sessional visit of Mr. 
D. Bennet Dobson’s High School students took 
place on Saturday. The Art Galleries, Kelvin- 
grove, were inspected. The buildings, designed 
in the Renaissance style, are now well ad- 
vanced, the second story being almost com- 
pleted. The exterior is of red Locharbriggs 
stone, and the interior of white Giffnock stone. 
The cost. of the building will be close on 
£180,000. Messrs. Simpson and Allen are the 
architects. Mr. Monteith, clerk of works, con- 
ducted the students. 

The students of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College Architecture 
and Building Construction Classes _ have, 
during this session, visited the following 
buildings and works :—Ruchill Hospital and 
the People’s Palace, Mr. A. B. McDonald, 
architect ; the Western Infirmary Operating 
Theatres, &c., Mr. John J. Burnet, architect ; 
the Clyde Ironworks, 'T'ollcross, new offices, 41, 
Bothwell Street, Messrs. James Salmon and 
Son, architects; Messrs. James Howden and 
Co’s new works in Scotland Street, Mr. 
Nisbet Sinclair, architect ; Pollokshaws Town 
Hall, Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, architect ; 
Norwich Union Insurance Offices, St. Vincent 
Street, Mr. John Hutchison, architect. 

Rapid progress is being made with the 
erection of Glasgow’s new Art Galleries, which, 
it is estimated, will cost close upon a quarter 
of a million sterling. The work was com- 
menced by the Association for the Promotion 
of Art and Music, but lack of funds compelled 
that body to hand over the undertaking to the 
Corporation.- The Association had borne the 
expense of the excavations, foundations, etc., 
but the Corporation started the building 
proper in August, 1896, Since then everything 
has proceeded without a hitch. ‘There are 
close upon 300 men and apprentices engaged, 
and it is estimated that the various turning, 
planing, sawing, and moulding machines save 
the labour of fully 150 masons. ‘The buildings 
will cover an area of about two acres. A 
glance at the exterior gives only a slight idea 
of the. substantial masonry inside, where 
already there have been “cast” ordinary and 
flat arches moulded on all exposed faces, to the 
number of over 200. The value of the interior 
stone work alone will amount to about £35,000. 
The main feature of the pile is the central 
hall, bisecting the building transversely, and 
leading to the east and west courts, which are 
roofed up about the height of two stories. 
Here we have two spacious courts suitable for 
museum exhibits and presumably statuary. 
These courts are surrounded by promenades 
which lead into the picture galleries proper 
and these galleries and promenades are again 
repeated on the first floor level. Of the chief 
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features of the exterior, mention must be made 
of the four corner pavilions, which have finely- 
proportioned and pleasingly-detailed circular 
windows. While the buildings are very exten- 
sive and elaborate in detail, the main plan is 
exceedingly simple. Roughly speaking, the 
east and west wings, composed of the courts, 
ealleries, etc., described above, are bisected by 
a large central hall, the roof of which is some 
loOft. from the ground floor. ‘he most 
striking feature to the north, where is the 
principal elevation, is the central portion, 
flanked by two towers, each about 170ft. from 
the ground floor. The construction of these 
main towers will be unusually strong, the four 
corners of each tower being carried on four 
groups of upricht iron stanchions, tied together 
with malleable iron tie-rods—the whole being 
strongly cased with cubic masonry of white 
stone. ‘The external walls are built of red 
sandstone, taken from Locharbriges Quarry, 
in the south country. . White Giffnock stone is 
used for the interior. 


Hampstrap, N.W.—-A new administrative 
block has been added to the public baths in 
Finchley Road. The old front of the baths 
was pulled down in consequence of the carry- 
ing out of the Great Central Railway works, 
and the Company paid the Vestry £8300, and 
gave them a larger area of ground to rebuild 
upon by way of compensation. The new block 
is built in the Enelish Renaissance style of 
an early type, and has cost nearly £9000. 'The 
building is faced with red brick, with dressings 
of Portland stone, and the plinth is of. grey 
eranite from Aberdeen. Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross were the architects, and Mr. Kingerlee 
the builder. 


Hupp&ERsFIELD.—The new Wesleyan schools 
which have been erected at Mount Pleasant, 
Lockwood, Huddersfield, have been opened. 
The schools contain three heights of ‘floors. 
The principal entrances to the schools are 
from Pleasant Street, and face the Mount 
Pleasant Board Schools. There are separate 
entrances for boys and girls into commodious 
lobbies, from each of which there is a flight of 
stone steps leading to the gallery, and an 
entrance to the assembly room. ‘There is an 
open timber roof, with moulded posts, filled in 
between the arches, which have cusped 
spandrils. At the back is a rostrum, having 
two tiers of seats at the back for a school choir, 
and a recess for an organ. The style of 
Architecture adopted is perpendicular Gothic. 
The front elevation has a central gable, flanked 
on each side with low slated towers. Many of 
the windows have cusped tracery heads, and 
the main entrances have moulded jambs and 
flat pointed arches with panelled spandrils and 
battlemented cornices over. The front gang- 
way which unites the Gothic school with the 
Classic chapel is half-timbered with plaster 
panels. The front elevation is built with 
pitch-faced wallstones, and the sides and back 
with hammer-dressed wallstones. The whole 
of the work has been carried out from plans 
prepared by Mr. B- Stocks, by the following 
contractors :—Messrs. T’. Bottomley and Son, 
masons, Lindley; Messrs. H. Hollingworth 
and Son, joiners, Moldgreen; Messrs. D. 
Taylor and Sons. plumbers, Lockwood ; Messrs. 
T. Longbottom and Sons, slaters and plasterers, 
Lockwood; Mr. Richard Heaton, painter, 
Paddock; Mr. Fredk. Milan, heating and 
whitesmith’s work, Lockwood. The total cost 
is expected to be about £4000. 


Marxincu.—A new United Presbyterian 
church has been built. at Markinch, Fife. 
Built on an excellent site on the Balbirnie 
estate, to designs by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
Edinburgh, the church is in the Karly English 
style of Architecture, and consists of a nave 
with one transept and one aisle. 


Norwicu.—With reference to the proposed 
arcade on the site of the old Royal Hotel 
premises, the work of demolishing a portion of 
the old buildings has been commenced by 
Messrs. Youngs and Son. The architects 
engaged are Messrs. G. J. and F. W. Skipper, 
of London Street. According to the plans 
which have been prepared, the present main 
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avenue of the old Royal from the Walk to 
Castle Street will be utilised. The entrance at 
the Market Place will be by way of a double 
arch, with shops—the fronts of which have 
been planned in circular form. At the Castle 
Street end the arcade will finish with a 
moulded gablet of terra cotta, surmounted by 
a finial of the same material. The shops at 
the entrance will be surmounted by copper 
domed roofs, returned against the gable. The 
roof will be of wood and glass, of a tasteful 
design, and at the intersection of the two 
avenues there will be a dome-shaped lantern. 
The arches, string courses, piers, and all the 
main constructive details of the interior will 
be faced with Doulton’s Carrara ware. ‘The 
string cornice above the shop fronts will be in 
deeper colour, raised, and panelled. .The shops 
will be of uniform description, and the exist- 
ing walls have been adapted to the general 
design. 


PortTRANE.—The new asylum buildings at 
Portrane, the contract for which involves the 
expenditure of nearly £170,000, is the largest 
building contract which has ever been entered 
into in Ireland: The contractors are Messrs. 
Collen Brothers, Limited, of Dublin and 
Portadown. The first portion proceeded with 
is the building intended for the accommoda- 
tion of chronic female patients. This building 
is three storeys high, and is a large and hand- 
some structure, the materials used being, as 
throughout the entire buildings, mainly brick, 
concrete, and steel, one of the objects in view 
being that all the buildings shall, as far as 
possible, be fireproof. This building, which is 
now nearly completed, is constructed to accom- 
modate about 300 patients. The only other 
three-storey blocks will be those for the 
attendants—one for the male and the other 
for the female attendants. Separate buildings 
will be provided in each of the two sections 
of the building—the one for the male, and the 
other for the female—for the separate treat- 
ment of acute and semi-acute cases, as distin- 
guished from chronic cases; and there will be 
likewise a male infirmary and a female in- 
firmary. These will all be on the southern 
side, and, like the larger buildings already 
referred to, will have a southern aspect; while 
the auxiliary buildings, such as the laundry, 
the engine and boiler house, the “ administra- 
tion” block, two places of worship, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, the doctor’s residence, 
and the workshops will face the north, on 
which side the public approach to the institu- 
tion will be provided. In the centre, at the 
rear of the buildings just mentioned, the 
foundations of some of which have been laid, 
the kitchen (which will be provided with all 
the newest appliances), the butcher’s depart- 
ment, the bakery, and the large dining hall 
will be erected. The last mentioned will be a 
spacious building, 139ft. in length by 66ft. in 
width, and will contain a gallery. It will also 
be provided with a stage, as it is intended to 
use it for the purpose of concerts and balls. 
The total accommodation provided in the per- 
manent buildings will be for about 1200 
persons. Mr. Richard Collen, a_ principal 
member of the firm of contractors, resides at 
the works, and has the assistance of Mr. 
Norman Leask, who, under Mr. Collen, has 
charge of the works. The buildings are from 
designs by Mr. G. C. Ashlin, assisted by Mr. 
A. J. M‘Cloughlin. 


St. Anne’s.—A Building and Finance Com- 
mittee have been formed to undertake the 
erection of the proposed St. Thomas’ Church 
in connection with the Parish Church of St. 
Anne’s. The committee have been instructed 
by the general committee to confer with 
Messrs. Austin and Paley, or other architects, 
to get plans and estimates, the total cost of 
the church not to exceed £7000. The edifice 
will stand on the Clifton Drive, on the borders 
of St. Annes and Fairhaven. 


SHEFFIELD.—The transformation of Chapel 
Walk is an interesting feature in the move- 
ment for street improvement in Sheffield. In 
place of the dwarfed and old-world shops and 
houses which a few months ago disfigured it, 
there is now a row of handsome and airy 


shops. Chapel Walk has, moreover, been 
chosen as the home of another Art gallery. 
The Howard Gallery has been opened with 
an exhibition of pictures from the Goupil 
Gallery, London. The gallery consists of two 
spacious and well-lighted rooms, which have 
been built from the designs of Mr. A. H. 
Holland, the owner of the property. They are 
each about 60ft. in length, and the decorations 
are carried out in the English Renaissance 
style. The windows are placed in alcoves, but 
their light is almost superfluous, because of 
the lantern roof, which throws a plentiful 
flood of light upon the pictures. Although 
the lighting arrangements make the rooms 
peculiarly well fitted for picture exhibitions, 
they are admirably adapted for social gather- 
ings, The small gallery, which is to be used 
for water-colours, has been decorated in tones 
of old gold and brown, which alternates 
delightfully with the pale green of the wood- 
work and the old Dutch tiles of the fireplace ; 
and in the large gallery the lower tone and 
deeper colouring of the walls provides a 
charming frame for the oil pictures. The 
staircase windows. are filled in with tinted, 
opalescent glass, and the entrance is floored 
with mosaic work of vitreous glass. Not large 
enough to hold any extensive collection, the 
gallery is well fitted to display small and 
choice collections, such as the one which 
Messrs. Goupil are now exhibiting. 


Torry.—Plans have been approved for a 
new Established Church at Torry. The new 
church is on the cruciform plan, consisting of 
the nave and east and west transept, with a 
semicircular apse at the rear. The walls will 
be of grey granite—square snecked rubble— 
with red granite dressings. The main en- 
trance is at the north end, and leads into a 
vestibule, which gives entrance to the nave 
and the gallery. The windows will be fitted 
with leaded glass. The nave and transept are 
entirely filled with seating, as is also the single 
gallery at the north end. The vestry is 
situated behind the east transept, and the 
heating chamber is below. The fittings will 
be of stained pine, and the walls will be 
decorated. When completed, the church will 
provide accommodation for about 800. Mr. 
Arthur H. L. M‘Kinnon, Union Street, Aber- 
deen, is the architect. 


TULLYALLEN.—T'he foundation stone has 
been laid for anew church at Tullyallen, which 
is a short distance from the famed ruins of 
Mellifont. ‘The new-church will occupy a site 
visible. from the ancient fane. Its style of 
Architecture will be a revival of that in which 
the Irish artificers erected their sacred build- 
ings in the romantic valley of the Mattock 
more than seven and a half centuries ago, 
namely, the Hiberno-Romanesque, with round- 
headed windows, semi-circular arches, and the 
characteristic Celtic ornamentation of spiral 
beads and zig-zags in its mouldings. The 
frontage is flanked at its northern side by a 
campanile tower, surmounted by an octagonal 
spire with cross. The tower is in two stories, 
and its windows are lofty and narrow. A cor- 
nice is carried round the tower below the bell- 
loft. The tower will rise to a height of 88ft. 
The height of the frontage to the roof-ridge 
will be 35ft. The building will be cruciform, 
consisting of nave, chancel, and — transepts; 
four windows at either side will light the nave. 
The transepts will be lighted by a large rose 
window on each gable and lesser cinquefoil 
windows in the sides. The length of the church 
will be 122ft., the width across the nave 28ft., 
and the depth of each transept 14ft. The 
sanctuary will measure 27ft. by 24ft., and will 
have a handsome apsidal ending with windows 
filled with stained glass. The architect is Mr. 
W. H. Byrne, Suffolk Street. Mr. James 
Wynne, Dundalk, has the contract for the 
erection of the building. 


Worxsop.—A new police court has been 
erected at a cost of £3000 by the Notts 
County Council. The building is commodious 
and well appointed. The architect was Mr. 
Hooley, the county surveyor, and the contract 
has been carried out by Messrs. Ilett and Sons, 
Worksop. 7 


Under Discussioi 


N.-A. A. 

The first meeting of the Northern Ar 
tectural Association Students’ Sketching C 
was held at Durham on Saturday week. 14 
is the seventh session, and,-by the influ 
new members, is likely to prove very success 
A competition has always been held for 
best work, and since so much has now bh 
done, it is proposed to make up an archi 
tural sketch book, which should compare ¥ 
favourably with other works of this dese 
tion, for the Northern district is rich ¥ 
choice examples, including Hexham, Ty 
mouth, Warkworth, and such smaller exam) 
as Chester-le-Street, Ryton, Bywell, &c., bes! 
the rich store of work that lies almost bu 
in the beautiful majesty of Durham Cathed 
and in the number of smaller gems that} 
round that noble pile. 


ELECTRICAL VENTILATION. || 

At a meeting of the Royal Scottish Soc} 
of Arts at Edinburgh, Mr. Andrew Beat) 
Bell, President, in the chair, Mr. Wm. Sbj 
Pleasance, read a paper, in which he gay 
detailed description of an electric system 
mechanical ventilation which he had inven 
His system, he said, could be adapted to | 
size of building, would change the air in | 
hall without causing draught, and could ; 
be used in pits or mines. Part of his syst 
consist2d of an automatic switch by wi} 
primary batteries were utilised for worl} 
the apparatus——Mr. D. W. Kemp, Leith, | 
lowed with an account of a volumetric ga 
which he had devised for showing appr 
mately the proportions of lead and tin in- 
alloy of these metals.—Mr. J, M‘Intosh 1 
exhibited and described a portable stand 
holding from one to four bicycles. 


PIPES AND PIPE LAYING. 


Ata meeting of the Civil and Mechan; 
Engineers’ Society, held at the Hotel Vict 
Charing Cross, Mr. B, B. Dodley, Vice-Pi 
dent, in the chair, a paper on “ Pipes | 
Pipe Laying,” was read by. Mr. Alfred Hans) 
The author first drew attention to the la) 
ness of the subject, but said he would 1{ 
the paper to cast-iron and stoneware pi} 
He pointed out that to a great extent 
health of the town and country deper 
on the use of proper pipes and several sj} 
mens were exhibited, amongst others, a~ 
fine specimen of a cast-iron pipe that | 
been made 100 years, One of the most 
portant points in pipe laying being the pr) 
jointing of two pipes, several methods 4 
discussed, and also the various methods | 
in different countries. The next impor} 
point was the depth of the pipe to pré 
it from the frost, and also the crushing we/ 
by the passing of heavy carts over the m| 
and sewers. 


FEVER HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTIO 


At a recent meeting of the. Edinbi 
Architectural Association—Mr. Thomas Hy 
the President, in the chair—Bailie Po 
gave an address on “ Fever Hospital Struc 
with special reference to the new City { 
pital at Colinton Mains.” It was onl 
recent years, he said, that local author! 
throughout Great Britain had been aro} 
by public opinion and _ legislation, so } 
infectious hospitals were now becoming ge} 
all over the country. The prime consider# 
for the architect of a fever hospital mu 
to make his structure an instrument of | 
ing. External appearance was not tj 
despised, but the internal arrangements | 
receive closest study and most minute } 
With reference to situation, he remarked} 
well-regulated fever hospitals might - 
even in populous centres without detrime} 
the community. When the choice of a) 
was in view, many reasons showed thait 
hospital was best at a distance from | 
dwellings, not so much for fear of spreé 
disease as for the sake of the instit} 
itself.. Materials of the structure mig] 
pasteboard, canvas, wood, brick, or § 
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ie was preferred in Scotland. The laying 
and arrangement of buildings was dwelt 
1, and it was shown how needful it was 
-the different diseases should be classified, 
eross infection guarded against ; while 
different parts of the whole structure 
ild be so placed as to secure ereatest con- 
‘ence of access between the sick rooms and 
administrative, culinary and other depart- 
ts. Drainage, ventilation, and heating 
ythen described as elements of essential 
ortance, the requisite amount of floor 
ie and air space per bed being also alluded 
The laying out of wards and of ward 
ssories, baths, and lavatories was next 
ussed. Dwellings for the doctors, nurses, 
lattendants, and servants were described, 
the most suitable arrangements for kit- 
}, laundry, and other services were dealt 
le 


“SURVEYORS AT MANCHESTER. 
he Surveyors’ Institution held a meeting 
Manchester on Tuesday of last week, it 
g the first ever held in the provinces. In 
absence, through illness, of the President 
he Institution (Mr. Christopher Oakley), 
chair was taken by Mr. Robert Vigers. A 
sx was read by Mr. John Holden which 
+ with Manchester during the fifty years 
1 1847 to 1897. Mr. Holden showed on a 
ithe lands built upon during this period. 
ichester, he remarkéd, was no longer resi- 
tial, excepting for those who cannot get 
y from it, and whom the exigencies of their 
les compel to reside in it. The clearing of 
@ insanitary districts has also tended to 
3 people outwards, and the railway com- 
ies and the extension of tram lines have 
m facilities for many, even of the ordinary 
king class, to reside a mile or two out of 
n. ‘The character of buildings now erected 
ntirely different from what it was in the 
ies; more regard is paid to air space, 
tary matters, and to the comfort of the 
dents. This applies not only to house, but 
to business premises. The old back-to- 
xhouses are being gradually swept away, 
‘cellar dwellings have been closed for 
iy years past. The old low-storied and ill- 
ited warehouses are superseded by lofty 
\dings, with as much window space as is 
sistent with safety, in fact, an ill-lighted 
house is practically unlettab'e. The 
‘ets as now constructed are very superior. 
‘efforts are made to form a su face imper- 
1s to water without allowing any of it to 
in into buildings. Mr. C. P. Hall read 
vaper entitled “A consideration of some 
the present-day difficulties met with in a 
lagent’s practice.’—Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
paper on “Lessons from Fire and Panic,” 
xe of the great risks run in minor halls, 
wre amateur performances, bazaars, and 
ws are held, usually for philanthrophic 
poses. The responsibility of the architect, 
yas pointed out, was not created by Act of 
liament, and was not limited by it. The 
aitect should run no risks, and should not 
as an advocate in order to minimise the 
eautions which public authorities demand 
good advice—A paper on “Notes on 
Construction of ‘Town Buildings,’ by 
| H. C. Clarke, was afterwards given.— 
annual dinner of the members of the 
jitution was held in the evening at the 
‘nd Hotel. Mr. Robert Vigers, the vice- 
sident, occupied the chair.—The Lord 
vor proposed the toast of “The Surveyors’ 
aitution,”—The Vice-President, in his reply, 
‘the members of the profession felt a great 
hed in the Institute, which. was the one 
ie to which they could rally. One aim the 
‘ncil had kept steadily in view was to give 
| rising generation of Surveyors the best 
wrtunities for learning their profession— 
ortunities which the older men had had to 
vithout. The Institution began in a very 
ll way some thirty years ago, and had now 
embership of about 3000.—Mr. A. Vernon, 
sroposing the health of the “ Local Com- 
tee,” said that great as Manchester was, 
* was still room for improvement; the 
ets were terribly noisy, and they were 
‘aordinarily modest in their ideas as_ to 
hitecture of churches and chapels. 
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Enquiry Department. 


‘¢ SPECIFICATION ”’ 
Enquiry and Legal Departments. 


The replies to quertes in the “ Enquiry” 
and “Legal” Departments of the 
‘“ Builders Journal” being necessarily 
limited by consideration of space, readers 
who wish to obtain more complete and 
exhaustive answers are recommended to 
apply to the * Legal” and “ Enquiry” 
Departments of “ Specification.” 

Legal advice and opinions on Professional 
and Constructional ~ matters will 
promptly be sent through the post. 

Rules with regard to these enquirtes will 
be found on page 2 of ‘ Specification.” 

Terms of Subscription :—t2s. per annum, 
payable in advance, for the first four 
guarterly numbers, carriage paid to any 
part of the United Kingdom.  Sub- 
scribers abroad are requested to remit 
an additional 28. 6d. to cover the extra 
eost of carriage. 


ENGINEERING EXAMINATION. 
To the Editor of THE BurLDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—I intend studying for the ex- 
amination for certificate of “Municipal and 
County Engineers.” I am at a loss as to 
which books are suitable for the different 
subjects taken. Some are too advanced to be 
of use to a student. More especially am I 
perplexed concerning works on hydraulics and 
the Public Health Act as relating to surveyors. 
Could you inform me as to what books are 
suitable, and also please tell me if there is any 
library from which they can be borrowed ?— 
Yours faithfully, * SUBSCRIBER.” 


A similar enquiry was answered in our issue 
of February 2nd. Perhaps, however, some of 
our readers who have sat for the examination 
may have some useful hints to offer. 


A QUESTION OF COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of Tun ButnpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir,—I should be greatly obliged by 
your opinion in the following matter: A. is a 
surveyor, and whilst acting in that capacity 
for X., a land agent, met B., the owner of some 
land, part of which X. purchased for a client ; 
at the same time C., a builder, who was 
developing some land under X., wished to pur- 
chase two pieces of land from B. to help the 
development, but did not care to treat directly 
with B. In these circumstances he asked X. 
to allow A. to negotiate for him; permission 
being accorded, A. made one or two visits 
between B. and C. in X.’s time as part of 
ordinary business, but afterwards found that 
B. was only to be seen in the evening, and so 
for some eighteen months he has been writing 
letters and having interviews in his own time 
quite apart from X., who knew nothing of the 
progress of negotiations, and whom A. has left 
for some three months. About nine months 
ago B. verbally offered £5 5s. as a small 
present to A., but nothing more has been said, 
and the matter has dragged on, as I say, for 
some eighteen months. A. has several letters 
from B. asking him to see C., Xe. Can A. 
legally claim a proper commission in the event 
of the sale coming off as it now seems likely to 
do, and, if so, how much per cent., say, on £500 
to £6002—Thanking you in anticipation, 
yours faithfully, “ SHENT-PER-SHENT.” 

We are inclined to hold that A. is entitled 
to the usual commission, as his services in 
negotiating seem to have been accepted by 
both parties. It might possibly be considered 
that A.’s former employer X. has a claim, but 
this question as between X. and A. does not 
seem to have been raised. If A. is not offered 
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a sufficient commission, it would be best to 
claim on the scale of charges authorised by 
the Institution of Surveyors, as there would 
be no difficulty in substantiating these. If all 
liability for commission is repudiated, we 
should think it advisable to consult a lawyer 
before taking action. 


TO BUILD A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
To the Editor of Tue BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—Would you kindly tell me the best 
way of seeing a choice of plans for a ten- 
roomed country house of plain design ? Those 
in your back numbers are somewhat more 
ornamental than I require. Also, as I par- 
ticularly want to use green slates for the roof, 
should these be close boarded and felted 
underneath? Again, where can I get some 
oak or teak interior doors, so as to keep them 
by me for a few months before requiring to 
use them? ‘I'hese doors are for varnishing, 
clear, not for painting.— Yours obediently, 

“COUNTRY HOUSE.” 


In reply to your first query, we think that 
your best plan would be to consult an architect 
who has had experience in the class of work 
mentioned; naturally, if you obtain the use 
of plans you will have to pay for th-m. The 
only other course we can suggest is that you 
search the columns of the professional journals, 
but we would add that if inexperienced you 
are as likely to produce a satisfactory house 
without expert assistance as you would be to 
obtain a decently cut suit of clothes without 
the aid ofa tailor. Tio your further queries, any 
slated roof is improved by close boarding and 
felting in its durable, non-conducting, and 
weatherproof qualities. If you require new 
doors, you would probably obtain quotations 
upon stating requirements from either Messrs. 
Charteris and Longley or Messrs. Thos. 
Gregory and Co., whose addresses appear in 
our advertisement columns, or from the Elliot 
Joinery Co., Ltd., Newbury, Berks. If you 
require secondhand doors, an advertisement in 
the Daily Chronicle will possibly meet with a 
reply. We would advise, in the case of new 
doors, that you obtain them “ framed up,” but 
not wedged up, as they will season better if 
left loose. 


IVY WOOD. 

To the Editor of THE Bu1ILpERS’ JOURNAL. 

Dear S1r,—I should like to know if any of 
your numerous readers have had any ex- 
perience with the wood produced by the 
common ivy. «I have just obtained a specimen 
of this wood about Yin. in diameter, and it 
seems to me that the wood when dry is likely 
to be hard, of a light’ yellow colour, and very 
durable. It contains very many medullary 
rays, which are quite conspicuous both on the 
transverse and vertical sections, the pith or 
medulla is of a dark brown colour and about 
3;in. in diameter; the cortex of the tree is 
extremely thick for the size of the stem, it 
being 3in. thick. The wood in texture is 
not unlike beech, though the annual rings 
are rather smaller, and the autumn wood 
is not so easily distinguished from the spring 
wood. There does not appear to be an undue 
proportion of sap wood, the weight I should 
judge to be about equal to acacia, though, my 
specimen not being seasoned, I may be wrong 
in my estimation. Iam aware that it would 
not be suitable for making large articles out 
of, as it cannot be procured in any size, but 
what I should like to know is whether it warps 
much, its strength, if possible, and whether it 
is suitable for inlay work. Also any other 
points that your readers may have had experi- 
ence with in connection with this wood will be 
of interest to me, personal experience being 
valued far above that extracted from books, as 
I am able to supply myself with all such 
information.—I remain, yours truly, 

“ EVERGREEN.” 


Tus foundation-stone of the new Interme- 
diate School at Penygroes has been laid. The 
contract has been let to Mr. Richard Jones, 
Llanwrda, the architect being Mr. Evan 
Evans, C.E., the county surveyor of Carnar- 
vonshire. : 
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Trade and Craft. 


DICK’S ASBESTOS CO, 
Dick’s Asbestos Co., of Canning Town, in- 
form us that they have taken offices at Nos. 51 
and 52, Fenchurch Street, E.C, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

The firm of Veronese Ltd., the well-known 
fibrous plaster manufacturers, have removed 
their West End office to No. 12, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. The firm has issued a circular 
containing particulars of a few of its speciali- 
ties, including the Gypsite productions. Photos 
or specimens of the latest designs in this 
material or in fibrous plaster will be supplied 
on application. & 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION, 

The Liverpoel and London and Globe Insur- 
ance Company has issued a book of rules under 
which they are prepared to allow electrical 
installation at current rates. Evidently care 
has been taken, in framing the conditions, to 
provide all due safeguards. It is pointed out 
that the principal sources of danger are :—(1) 
Inferior materials and workmanship, par- 
ticularly in joints, fittings and connections ; 
(2), conductors of inadequate size and con- 
ductivity ; (3), perishable and inferior insu- 
lating material.; (4), dust, dirt and moisture : 
(5), undue heating; and (6), neglect of 
frequent testing and inspection. The Company 
announces that no installation can be accepted 
in which it is found that these dangers are not 
reasonably provided against, but the obvious 
precaution is to employ competent people to 
carry out the installation. The rules are 
divided under several headings, and_ so 
minutely detail the necessary work that the 
electrician himself might with advantage 
peruse them. 


CALLENDEN S PURE BITUMEN SHEBTING. 

Architects and builders are often confronted 
with the problem of effectually preventing 
dampness, Even when built with well- 
seasoned material a building is sometimes 
liable to become damp by reason of the site 
either being on marshy ‘land or openly 
exposed to our varying climate. Many are the 
inventions designed to meet the difficulty, and 
no doubt one of the best is Callender’s Pure 
Bitumen Sheeting, for which Messrs. Callender 
and Montgomery, of 438, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., are the sole selling agents. The mate- 
rial used in its manufacture is obtained from 
Asphaltum Lake, Trinidad, and is said to 
possess unique advantages for making walls, 
floors, &c., impervious to the dreaded moisture 
that too often ruins wall decorations, rots the 
floors, and sometimes renders the rooms of a 
dwelling dangerous for habitation. Callender’s 
Pure Bitumen Sheeting does not contain coal 
tar or other artificial products, but is 
manufactured in its natural state, and 
is supplied ready for use in lengths 
of 24ft., of any width up to 72in.. It is easily 
and quickly laid, the different pieces being 
jointed together to form a complete waterproof 
covering, while another important point is 
that it is elastic, without any risk of cracking 
when bent, and will not give way, as ordinary 
cement or brickwork, on a settlement. It is 
made in many thicknesses, and therefore ig 
adapted for all kinds of construction.~ It has 
already been extensively used by the various 
railway companies in the United Kingdom for 
covering arches and bridges, whilst it has b en 
largely employed for lining reservoirs, base- 


ments, cellars, swimming baths, storage 
chambers, culverts and conduits for sewage 
works, and also in damp coursing, covering 
flat roofs, &e. The catalogue published py 
the makers contains numerous illustrations of 
well-known buildings and bridges in which 
the material has been used. The manufactory 
is at Belvedere, Kent. 


LUNDBERG’S ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS. 


From the Bradbury Electrical Works, Brad- 
bury Street, Kingsland, London, N., Mr. A. P. 
Lundberg supplies all the apparatus for the 
installation of electric light on the latest 
principles. A cursory glance at his catalogue 
shows that amongst the productions are the 
latest _kind of switches, including the “Im- 
proved Pioneer,” which is said to be admirably 
adapted for high-voltage circuits on account 
of its quick and long break; the “ Unique,” 
made in four sizes, up to fifteen amperes, and 
largely used for staircase, corridor, and bed- 
room lighting; the “Midget,” the “Main,” 
the “Bowspring” Pear, and the “Tumbler.” 
Mr. Lundberg gives special attention to 
wiring. 'That known as the “ two-way” has 
become very popular of late. In this system 
two switches are used, so that the current to 
the lamps may be turned on or off by either 
switch. Thus, on entering the house, the 
switch near the door is turned on and the 
whole staircase is illuminated; on reaching 
the other end of the system (which can. be 
arranged for any particular floor or room), the 
lamps can be turned off, if required, by the 
duplicate switch. Then there is the “inter- 
mediate” wiring, which is applicable where it 
is desired to be able to turn the lamps on or 
off from any floor or room, instead of from the 
two terminal points only. Mr, Lundberg also 
supplies various patterns of wall and floor 
connections, plugs, fuse boards, adapters, cut- 
outs, ceiling roses, and, in fact, all kinds of 
electrical fittings. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BRENTWOOD (Essex).—For the erection of workshops, 
for the Hackney Union Guardians. Mr. W. A. Finch, 
architect, 76, Finsbury-pavement, E.C.:— 

Potter oo -+ 4+, £4,150 | Lamble, Rhyl- street, 
Barrett and Power .., 3,970 Kentish Town* Fad 
* Accepted. 

BURNLEY.—Accepted for the erection of eight houses, 
Victoria-terracé, Brierfield. Mr. Dent, architect, Railway- 
street, Nelson, Lanes. Quantities by the architect :— 

Masonry (labour only).—W. Dent, Brier- 

cliffe, Burnley .. ie ve et £575 -0 0 
Joinery.—G. Pollard, Nelson -. "i 2.5930 --0.-0 
Plumbing.—C. Tattersall, Brierfield 25 870. 10°-0 
Plastering.—Hartley Bros., Nelson.,, As ABA nD 

BURTONPORT (co. Donegal).—For the erection of -a 
church, Mr. E. J. Toye, architect, Strand, Derry ;— 

Daniel McCaffery, Strabane, co. Tyrone * £1,649 13. 1 
* Lowest of Three. 

CARDIFF.—For the erection of St. Paul’s New Congre- 
gational Church, Cowbridge-road, for the Comnnittee, 
Messrs. Veall and Sant, architects, Cardiff :-— 

For the church, For the church, 
exclusive of galleries including galleries 
to seat 474. to seat 878. 


Shepton and Son £8,596 -3 -0."25.. £4,164 0 0 
W. Matthias... .. 3,520 0-0 ~~ |...) 4,046 0 0 
Symondsand Co, ... 3,460 6 0 ..... 4,020 10 0 
O. Purnell ... $8,488 0-0 3,975 0 0 
W. H. Ingleson Gs P60 0 Oo uaa 3,936 10 0 
Knox and Wells . , SALT 0:50) ice 3,929.0 0 
‘rurnerand Sons .: 3,280 2 3°. 8,822 4° 6 
Cc. C, Dunn » weve, 2By104 0-0 a B,528 8s 0 
W.T. Morgan ... ¥2,950" 0°03 A Baty Vga 


EGHAM.—For the erection of villas and shoeing forge, 
Egham Hill, for Messrs. W. and EB. Oldridge. Mr.J. W. 
Oades, architect, Egham :— 
W. Simpson .. £1,366 16 6 
W. Beauchamp... 1,128 0 W. Latchwell (with- 
C. Searle . ; 995 10 0 drawn) 2.5... 

* Accepted, 


C. Buckeridge* ... £983 0 0 


910 10 0 


MoNEILL’S FELTS “ive, tics, siting, Dry Hat, Damp Goune 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


. EYNSHAM (Oxon).—For alterations to “The 
inn, Eynsham, for Messrs. Hanley and Go. Mr. 
Quinton, architect, 15, Magdalen-street, Oxford :— ; 
Wooldridge ... £258 | Robinson (aceepted) 
Wilkins Bros... oc. (8-935 

EDS.—For additions to the Friends’ School, 
for the Bi-centenary Committee of the Rawdon | 
School. Messrs. Jackson and Priestman, sux 
Quantities by surveyors :— 
William Johnson.. £991 5 5 | -H. Kendal» 5)... 
J. Walker & Sons 831 0 0]. Obank & Sons. & 2 
William Atkins .. 776 0 0| W. Flesher & Sons, 

W. Hargreaves ... 710 12 5 Rawdon (accepted) 63, 
LLANELLY.—For the erection of school buil 
(boys’ school, with additions to the infant departm 
the School Board. Mr, J. B. Morgan, architect, N: 

Llanelly. 

D. Jonkins ... .., £3,349 0 0] T. and J. Brown £2, 
J. Evans 3,103 0 0| B. Howell & Son 2,595 
G. Mercer 2,885 0.0 = 


LLANELLY.—For the erection of a school, St, z 
oe 
a 


vt 


for the Llanelly School Board. Mr. J. B. Morgan, ar 
Lianelly :— sa 
D. Jonkins «, .. £2,505] G. Mercer .. .. 
J. Evans... ... ... ... 2,861] B. Howell and Son 
T.and J. Brown... ... 2,190 - 

_ LONDON.—For repairs and repainting Homer 
School, for the School Board for London :— 


Stevens Bros. ... £626 10 | Marchant and Hirst 
Grover... ..- 3. «.... 504 04 Silk and Son a eae 
Orueys 571 0 


LONDON.—¥or the erection of -house and 
College-road, Dulwich, for Mr. Walter Hoggan. Myr. 
J. Sadgrove, architect :— 


J. and C. Bowyer... ... £6,400 | Ham and Son 

W.. Young! 007.2, Se bay ig Bowyer |: 7 ae 
Lyle Manufacturing Co. 6,100 | Edwards and Medwa: 
W. Smith... 5,984 


LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding 
“ Gladstone” beer-honse, Walworth, S.E., for the y 
chester Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. T. Walter M 
architect :— 4 
C. Ansell... ..° %.. 4, £16531 Ham and Son ae 
W. Smith... 1,428 | Summerford ... 4 

5 


LONDON —For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 
42, Broadway, Stratford, E., for Alderman eorge — 


Mr. Edwin C. Stimson, architect, 22, Atherton-road, F« 
Gate, E, :— 


Yerbury and Sons _ .., £7,993 | W. M. Norton 4a 

W.Gregar .. .., ... 7,969 | J. Smith and Son 

G. Ji Hosking... .., 7,740 _Shurmur.... 2, 

W. Downs .... .._... 7,667 | A. Reed and Son. eRe. 

Collsand Sons ... ... 7,665! W. H. Lorden & Son. 

Patman and Fothering- - W. Gladding® =. 
ham... ma... 5650-1 Snewin Bros. ... 


* Accepted. 


LONDON .—For surface water sewers in Tottenha 
and High-street, Hornsey, for the Hornsey Urban Di 
Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer and surveyor — 
W Walker 50). Lea 7 eet Congrats ee 
Williamson and_Sons, J. A. Dunmore 2. 2 - 
= itd i See Be OD 2,059 | Jackson and Son, Ltd 
Pedrette and Co... ... 2,639 T. Adams, Green Lanes* 
Neaveand Son .. .. 2.495) @ Fora ee geo 

* Accepted. - 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £2,206. ] E 

LONDON.—For alterations at the ‘Prince of Wali 

public-house, Prince of Wales-road, N.W., for Mrs. 
Messrs. Lewcock and Callcott, architects, 88, Bisho 
street, Within. 
Maple and Co... ... £2,750 
Bertram 25a. 5 8500 
Marchant and Hirst... 2,145 : 

MAESTEG (Wales).—For the conversion of Plasnew; 


House into a school for the higher standards, for 
School Board of Maesteg. Mr. E. -W. Burnett, architi 


Goadey = =) 26 ate 
Green and Smith... 


Tondu :— * 
W Francis. 45 (4. S).e1 977 Rattray and Jenkins, 
P.Gaylard 22S 69 Pontycymmer®.., ee 
B.Evans ori B60 Accepted. 


OXFORD. — For additions and alterations to 


». £495 | C. H. Churms, Oxford #4 
Wooldridge =-—— 7). Sea age * Accepted. 9 


REDHILL (Surrey) —For additions to fireproof fw 
warehouses, Station-road, Redhill, for Messrs. O, Q 
and Sons. Mr. Herbert Quinton, architect, 15, Mag 
street, Oxford and Redhill ;— 
Buckland and Waters ... £498 | EB. Worssell, Redhill *-_ 
* Accepted. 

Homan and Rodgers, London, for fireproof flooring, &e 
£457 5s, (accepted). ¢ 


——$$$$$___ 
LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. I 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., _E. es 
Glass ofall kinds covered by the Policies of this Com 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE! : 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six year 
cases where no claim has arisen. 4 


Applications for Agencies Invited. os 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced 


BOWER & FLORENCE 


Polished Granite Manufacture? 


ABERDEEN, N.B. — 


4 


| 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMEN Ta 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. | 


8 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing 


Soundproofing. | 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 
———— 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars 


&". IMCIVNESIL.I. & CQ., Head Office, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


free on application to . 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Work 


\ 


Apri, 27, 1898. | AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


MORRISON, | INGRAM & CO. “LTD. 


MANCHESTER, 
MANUFACTURE UPWARDS OF 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT KINDS OF BATHS, 
IN VARIOUS SIZES AND QUALITIES. 


paveerranies in Waterclosets, Lavatories, Sinks, Urinals, for Hospitals, 
Public Institutions, and Private ‘Dwellings. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


A ag BS 
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Nc Pottery Works : MIDWAY POTTERY, SWADLINCOTE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Examples of our manufactures may be inspected at 


‘<The Early Bath.’ Messrs. GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS Limited, St. John Street, Smithfield, London. 


eeu TWYFORDS, Lid, 


eee 


oS EE Et SF os OED 


SPECIALITIES IN 
Einamelled Fire Clay 


Sinks, Wash-tubs, Lavatories, 
Urinals, &e. 


—se~ Eo - _— 


Showrooms: 


; 16, Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
TAPER. PARALLEL. ROMAN. 19, Mosley Street, Manchester. 
PLAIN AND WITH ROLL RIM. 95, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


~) SHANKS’ PATENT COMPACTUM 


WASH- -DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Siin. by Gin. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER. 
PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT, 


Made in «‘ Vitro-Porcelain,” a new eee vitreous throughout, non 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 

Prices and Particulars on Application. 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


COALBROOKDALE COMPANY Limne 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
1, VICTORIA Be ee BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
FOR —-- RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR .BALUSTERS, 
IN IRON, BRASS, BRONZE. COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
ono.N Coe... FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


MANTEL GRATES, erat s 
BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. “LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


[Apri 27, 1898." 


UXBRIDGE. — For the construction of 14 miles of 
sewers, for the Rural District Council. Mr. Jno Austie, 
C.E., 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. Quantities by 
e nginee ) 2 


: H. Morecroft ., £31,986 | Geo. Bell £19,960 

! Geo. Wi peney ... 24,798 | A. Kellett, Willesden* 19,870 
W. H. Saunders .. 22,580] Geo. Rutter (with- 

Arawn),.. 0:0 wa. any 98,092 


: F. A. Jackson . ae 20,408 
; * Accepted. 
WOODFORD —Fortheerection of house, Cleveland-road, 
Woodford, for Mr. H. W. Small. Mr. J. Walter Wyles, 
architect, 17, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. :— 


EK. Wells ‘and Son .. £697 | J. Joliffe . £625 
F. Ranger .: .. 675 | 'T. Young, Woodford* ... 560 
J. Riley Saas tit JOaS * Accepted. 


R I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
Ne personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nin2, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses, — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATH, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


{ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
h TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘“ Certified 
Coach,’’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


3 ele SURVEYING and LEVELLING. 

Eight Lectures (Wednesday evenings) and Hight 
Field Lessons (Saturday afternoons). Commence 
April 27th. Fee, Three Guineas.—G. A. T, MippLEToN, 
19, Craven- street, Strand, W.C, 


| FLATS. FLATS. FLATS. 


FURNISHED Ano UNFURNISHED in ALL 
PARTS of WEST END. 


Rents, Unfurnished, £50 to £200. 
Furnished, 2 guineas to 12 guineas weekly ; 
every convenience. * 


For full particulars apply— 


HARRIS & Co., 


Southampton House, 


18, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 


HOISTING . 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS, 
lacie. 4) Pages, Free. 


“ee i) WESTON 


4 ) AND OTHER 
i ‘ Pulley Blocks 
(ie ( 


) in Stock, with any 
length of 


CHAINS. 


Chain Maker on Premises 
for Repairs, &c. 


Se 
; LONDON HOIST 
ann CHAIN Co. 


32, Norton Folgate, F.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heandig 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not excesding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED 
at once. Good draughtsman. Quick at details. 
Accustomel to schools preferred.—State qualification, 
expenence, references, and salary required, to HE, R. 
RipG@way, Long Eaton, near Nottingham. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
re REQUIRED immediately. Must be thoroughly 
ep ea man.—W. H. RomainE-WALKER, 6, Old 

Bond-street, W. 
URVEYOR’ SS) ASSISTANT. WANTED 


a good junior, competent to abstract and bill, for 
three months’ engagement.—State terms to F.S. I., 24, 
Bride-lane, E.C, 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED. 


Thoroughly competent in design construction, 
details, and specification work. Must be a rapid 
draughtsman and good at perspective. Salary £3 10s. 
per week.—Address, X., care of Mrs, Born, No, 115, 
London-wall, E.C. 


THE STRAND ENGRAVING COMPANY 


LIMITED, 


146, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE ART PHOTOGRAVURE 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


The Leading House of Photo Engravers. 


EXTENSIVE BRANCH WORKS: 


64, STRODE ROAD, WILLESDEN GREEN, N.W. 
PARIS—40, ne de PARADIS. 


ZINC LINE ETCHERS, 
CHROMO-TYPE, 
PHOTOGRAVURE-PLATES. 


Send for Samples. Prices Moderate. 


Reading Cases may be had on application 
to the Manager. Price Is. od. each. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’s SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


Estimates and full particulara on ap- 
plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


_ Clapham Junction, S.W. 


| 
A SSISTANT (good) WANTED for thrall 

months’ engagement for taking-out quantities 
mad ste fot up.—State terms to F.S. I., 24, Bride. | 
ane, E.C, 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSI§- 

TANT (competent) WANTED in suburban 

office.— Write, stating experience and salary required, 
to P., 6, Stoke Newington-road, N. 


IMEKEEPER REQUIRED on Building 


Work. Must be used to the trade, and capable of | 
checking quantities of building mater’al. — Reply, | 
stating ae, experience, and salary required, to | 
W.AP see “The BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. les | 


EPRESENTATIVE WANTED for Town 
and Country to Interview Architects, &e. (no | 
orders taken). One having previous acquaintince with | 
architectural work preferred. Good appearan:ze and | 
address a sine qué non.—Address, stating age, quali- | 
fications, salary expezted, &c., Box 688, BuILDDRS? | 
JOURNAL. 1 


OSTING CLERK REQUIRED, accus-) 

tomed to Builder’s or Engineéer’s office. Must | 

be quick at figures. One with a knowle'ge of archi | 

tectural drawing preferred. — Address, stating age, | 

salary expected, “with copies of testimonials, to Box | 
689, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL Office. 


WALL Ties. WALL TIES, 


Asia WALL TIES. | 
§ Yin. x fin. x Vin. thick, 
: a Black . 10/- ews. | 


a: Galvanised 14/- , 


PIPE NAILS. 
Zin, x in. 
Black , 14/- cwt. 
Galvanised 18/6 ,, 


£2 lots delivered free. 
Prices of Buckets, Shovels, Bolts and Nuts, 
Spout Irons, Spout Bolts, Chain for Hoists, 


Pulley Blocks, and all kinds of Wrought and | 
Cast Iron Work on application. 


The BUILDERS’ HARDWARE Co, : 


OLD HILL, STAFFS. ~~ 


FOR THE 


BEST DESTRUCTOR 


OR THE 


BEST BOILER FURNACE. | 


WRITE TO THE 


HORSFALL FURNACE SYNDICATE LTD., LEEDS, | 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING, 


Elartley & Sugden, L.td. 
Atlas Works, Halifax, 


234.-WASH-OUT. 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr, burton-on. Tea 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


66 
WASH-OUT” CLOSHT 
(PATENT). 
Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 188 


Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 
Sanitary Fittings. 
Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE,’ 


vat 


NAL SAF SAT} 


WARDRY Works 


DECORATIVE 
METAL WoRK 
GAS'& 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


SALFoRD 


ANCHESTER 


‘daily, appeared these words: “'L 


May 4, 1898.) 
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OUR CRITICS AT THE ACADEMY. 


No. I—THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ROOM. 


T is difficult for anyone possessing a sense 
of humour and of the fitness of things to 
take this room, called “ Architectural,” very 
seriously, The white, woe-begone look it 
wears compared to the Painting and Seulp- 
ture Galleries is irresistibly amusing. The 
place always seems to apologise to the public 
for the very poor show it has to offer. There 
are some, there may be a dozen, pictures 
that appeal to artists who are not architects, 
but the remainder are interesting only to 
those architects who are not artists. This 
may seem unkind, butit is as true as it is un- 
happily trite. Itdoes not matter much perhaps. 
Tf the exhibits in the room are “ caviare to 
the general,” we could, with patience, survive 
that. but that artists themselves weary of it 
and are only known to visit the room when 
eaptured and led there by an architect friend 
is dispiriting to say the least of it. We recall 
-not with much pleasure—the look or as- 
tonishment on the face of a certain well-known 
R.A. a painter (and an artist), when a 
friend of his, an art critic, asked to be 


-*shown the way to the Architectural room.” 


® Are you serious ?” said the painter. * Cer- 
tainly,” said the critic; and together they 
went in search of it. Itis on record that they 
stayed in the room fully ten minutes, sighed 
simultaneously and left! Some weeks after, 
at the end of the concluding “ Royal Academy 
Notice” in the pages of a great London 
‘he architects 
are best left to themselves.” This then is 
the total result that representative Archi- 
tecturé of to-day in Britain makes upon the 
public. Think, ye of an optimistic tarn of 
mind, “ Architecture—the greatest of all the 
Arts—is best left to itself.” Architecture, 
formerly the Queen of the Arts, cannot to-day 
arouse\even ordinary interest—enthusiasm is 
out of the question. “Weshould make some pro- 
gress in Architecture,” said one of the : rtful 
erafty ones the other day, “if it weren't for 
architects ”—a vitriolic kind of saying, which 


‘has some truth,as Shaftesbury Avenue and the 


Architectural Room at the Academy testify. 
The fact is, that which is best in modern 
Architecture is nearly always unrepresented 
there. What for? Will you find the work 
of the great master builder, Philip Webb, 
within the walls? or that of John Bentley ? 
or of Gilbert Scott, the younger? It is true 


we have oceasional glimpses (dimly through 


the veil of inadequate illustration) of Norman 
Shaw and of Bodley, The former this year, 
however, has nothing, and the latter is dis- 
appointing. The truth of it all is, that the 
many of the architects who are artists, like 
Kipling’s hero, “ don’t advertise.” But is this 
fair to their art and brother artists? We 
imagine their reply would be: ‘If you want 
to know of our work, go and see the reality.” 
Yes, but how many architects could name and 
place their buildings? How many more 
would he stimulated and fascinated by such 
work, and led to study the actuality of their 
own gain if the authors of it would only 
‘permit of its illustration on the Academy 


walls? It is a debt, we venture to say with 
all respect, they owe to their fellow workers, 
to their art, and to themselves. By so doing, 
they would leaven the awful lump of modern 
building,and lead us in the end to better things. 
For the present, however, we must content 
ourselves with what pearls we can find in 
this year’s exhibition, and hope that these 
words which are worth the saying, and should 
have been said long ago, will tend towards 
producing a room at the Academy which 
may justly be called architectural. ‘We can 
wish for no better result than that. 

The dozen picture exhibits we referred to 
at the beginning (to be quite just, there may 
be a few more than that) are, for the greater 


TOMBS FROM THE OLD MONASTERY BUILDINGS, MONTSERRAT. 


part, the works of men well-known, ‘illus- 
trating well-known works. There is nothing 
startling. There is nothing fresh ; and yet, 
as a whole, the exhibition is distinctly better 
than last year. There is a good deal that is 
very disappointing hung well, and much that 
is very good hung: badly. Bird’s-eye views, 
such as that of ‘The Roedean School,” by 
Mr. Simpson (an excellent example of his 
severe and balanced work, and shown by a 
sympathetic drawing by Raffles Davison) 
are skied, when, of course, they should be 
on the eye-level; strong colour and pen 
drawings, which would bear a little 
distance, are line hung: But all this, of 
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| course, is the usual thmg. Year after 


year complaints are made of the same 
kind until it becomes exasperating, but it 
makes not the slightest impression upon the 
worthy carpenters, to whom such matters are 
evidently left. 

The exhibits possessing the most dis- 
tinetion and interest are those by Mr. 
Wilson of his new ehureh at Brighton, 
illustrated by a strong, yet nervous charcoal 
drawing, most admirable and telling in its 
general: effect—the most artistic picture in 
the room; Mr. Nicholson’s interior of Saint 
Alban’s, Southend, a really beautiful water- 
colour of a broad, simple, and dignified church 
interior, which, by the way, was one of the 


CLOISTER OF THE ATRIUM. 


most inspiriting results of last year’s competi- 
tions: Mr. Leonard Stokes’ three drawings of 
« Shooter’s Hill House at; Pangbourne,” the 
finest example of domestic work at the 
Academy, and probably one of the best works 
of Art he has ever produced. How beautiful 
that and Mr. Stokes’ own delightful house 
look from the Thames in the evening sunlight 
all lovers of Pangbourne know by now. ‘The 
drawings illustrating the house (in coloured 
chalks) by Mr. H. A. Rickards are strong and 
artistic—a little crude, yet full of life and 
light, of colour and “ go.” Ther there is the 
pen drawing by the same artist, of the 
winning design for the New Town Hall and 
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Law Courts at Cardiff. by Messrs. Lanchester, 
Stewart, and Rickards. This is the best 
result that the competition system has pro- 
duced for many a long day. “Broad and big 
in handling the design as a whole is beautiful, 
and the plan (which is not shown) is a master- 
piece. Cardiff is to be envied its future 
Town Hall, and competitions will receive an 
impetus from this result better than all the 
defence the Institute can give them. 

Mr. Belcher’s design for Colchester Town 
Hall and for the Cambridge Guildhall, both of 
which are on the right hand wall as you enter, 
have been illustrated in our pages, but the 
former design has beenamended and improved 
and illustrated anew by that well-known 
and admirable water-colour painter, Mr. 
MeGuiness. Mr. Belcher also contributes a 
fine detail drawing in water-colour, illustrated 
by himself, of the upper portion of the 
Colchester Town Hall. We admire the 
“ quality ” of the work here much more than 
in the perspective view. Another picture 
possessing much distinction shows the interior 
(the entrance hall) of a house at Pangbourne, 
with a vaulted stone roof decorated with 
strap work, so fresh and excellent in design 
and drawing, and so different to the exterior 
of the same house (illustrated by a pen draw- 
ing, which looks as if some accident had 
happened to it) which hangs above it. We 
were just on the point of borrowing a step- 
ladder from the carpenter (these notes were 
made on Varnishing Day) in order to see 
what was really the matter with the drawing’ 
and to read the signature,’ when a painter 
friend came in and carried us away to see 
Abbey’s grand picture (from “ King Lear ”) 
in the centre of the end of gallery No. 2, 
which made us forget all about Architecture 
for the rest of the day. So Mr. Mountfoud’s 
splendid model of his Liverpool Museum, 
which shows to such advantage and helps 
the exhibition so much, and Messrs. Read 
and Macdonald’s “Country House” and the 
“Westmoreland Chureh,” by Mr. Hawes, 
both of which are illustrated by excellent 
models, must be:left for another visit. 


C. BK. M: 
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NO. IL—THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


Iv will be found that the writer of this 
short notice has given about 1000. words 
to as many oil paintings, and certain itis 
that he has not exhausted the subject. “A 
cultivated rejective instinct” is the sine qua 
non of the critic, he said to himself while 
engaged in collecting his thoughts, and. ob- 
served that were he to treat of the same, 
even summarily, he would provide unsolicited 
material for an extra special supplementary 
number of THs Burtpers’ Journan, . The 
effect of a first visit is generally to crowd the 
brain with such thoughts. The average is 
high, and the amount of creditable work most 
remarkable. The idea would still appear to 
be general, although it has been ridiculed 
often enough, ‘that the President must 
produce the best; the R.A.’s, out of respect 
to their superior, something only a little in- 
ferior; and the A:R.A.’s something a grade 
below that; but the fact, of course, is that 
the surprise of the-year is always prepared 
hy someone but little known. It is not for 
surprises that the writer is looking, however. 
He believes most. sincerely that English Art 
has a place of its own in the world, and that 
whenever a picture is shown that mirrors its 
little of life—he it that of the soul or the body ; 
he it landscape, séaseape, portrait, or any- 
thing else; a picture in which the paint and 
the painter are the last to be thought of —we 
then may be sure there is health in the 
country’s Art. In every annual exhibition 
works for the most part unnoted may be 
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counted by hundreds which agree with the 
description just given, and the writer takes 
infinite pleasure in observing how many 
there are. The pity is, and he feels it, 
that he may not attract attention to each 
of such paintings. The necessity of 
criticising—that is to say, praising or 
blaming the merely notorious—is incidental 
to the critical habit. If one’s enjoyments could 
only be measured and paid for as one’s 
opinions are, how different the world would 
be! The foregoing must be his apology for 
himself, and for what is to follow, namely, 
a few scatteted appreciations suggested by 
painters whose works, great or small, agree 
with the idea he has of what pictures should 
be. During the hours ‘that are spent in 
Burlington House our recollections. of the 
world’s masterpieces may be temporarily 
ousted, but within an hour of leaving the 
place they are present again, and we are 
then better fit than we were to compare 
English Art of the year 1898 either with 
that of our contemporaries or with what we 
have had in the past. In the first of the 
galleries there would seem to be nothing 
remarkable. The A cademicians whose pictures 
are there have their best in the other rooms. 
What has been said of the eldest need not 
be repeated. The pure pleasure of praising 
is to be ours, and even if space were given 


' we would not avail ourselves of the oppor- 


tunity. An Academician who shows not a 
sign of declining strength is the painter of 
the beautiful portraits in Room I.—Nos. 
101 and 163. “October” (No, 152), by 
Stanhope Forbes, although a grey and sun- 
less picture, cannot fail to delight. the lover 
of Architecture who also knows something 
of Art. We are outside of a Cornish ehureh, 
perhaps, the wall of the yard between our- 
selves and the building. The paintings above 
mentioned will be found in the second room. 
In the third, No. 240, by W. H. Margetson, 
was the first to attract attention. The writer 
has formed a habit based on a single expe- 
rience of looking eagerly for this painter's 
works. The scene, so far as he remembers, 
is oceupied almost invariably by a single 
female figure, a figure taken from life. that 
is nevertheless shaped by the soul, and of 
subtle and singular beauty. No. 243, by 
Mr. Orchardson, represents a husband. in 
“ Trouble,” and varies so little in the manner 
of painting, the internal arrangements, and 
in the disposition of the two figures—who, 
as usual, are husband and wife—that it can 
only be described as characteristic and typical. 
Mr. Andrew Gow, R.A., is a dramatic artist 
of the highest order. His power is shown 
here in the only way in which a painter can 
show it, namely, by concentrating his attack, 
and making the utmost of the situation. The 
technique is simply superb, but one thinks last 
of that, if at all. Mr. William Bougereau’s 
picture (“Les Petites Amis”) of the two 
children is sweet beyond description; but 
even this cannot be said without encroaching 
somewhat upon space, and the comments upon 
other pictures must be made even shorter. 
In the fourth gallery the pictures, either re- 
markable or beautiful, or both, are “ Sappho,” 
307, by Laurence Koe; “The Masters,” 326, 
by Alfred Parsons, perhaps the finest land- 
scape exhibited; “ Ripe,’ 329, by Th. EB. 
Macklin, a girl with a barrowful of apples ; 
“Fortune and the Boy,” No. 331, by John 
M. Swan; “A Glimpse of the Sea,” 353, by 
Frederic Staepoole, scarcely a glimpse even, 
so small is the picture, but one is most 
grateful for it; “ Katherine,” a portrait, 346, 
by J. H. Boughton, R.A. .R, 


THe Royal Academy banquet took place on 
Saturday night at Burlington House. | Sir E. 
Poynter, the President, was: in the chair, and 
there was a very large and distinguished 
gathering of guests. The Prince of Wales was 
amongst those present. 


ART IN THE VILLAGE. 


A CRUSADE IN CRAFTS. 


a 
ee Cambridge County Council can boast 
of having successfully introduced half a 
dozen flourishing village industries into the 
somewhat sleepy arena of rural’ life. Cons 
siderable opposition met the efforts of the 
Council to introduce carpentry, smithy work, 
basket weaving, and other arts and crafts inte 
the villages of the county. The result of 
its labours in the cause of education hag 
more than justified perseverance, and ad# 
mirable specimens of various handicrafts, 
bent iron and repoussé work, may now be seen 
which have been turned out by hands straight 
from the plough. At Newton, a tiny hamlet 
with a population under 200, some eleven 
young men were found actively hammering 
copper and brass into decorative designs, the) 
scene presenting such an artistic picture ag 
may be found in the bent iron and metalwork 
schools throughout Belgium. Close by, in a 
disused coach-house, half-a-dozen villagers 
gathered round a forge were busy at the 
bellows fashioning the tools necessary to 
repoussé, soldering, and finishing off thei 
handiwork. “ All these men have been sowing 
barley to-day,” said Mr. Hurrell, the squire, 
who for the past seven years has devoted most 
of his evenings to the technical teaching of the: 
villagers. He procures their designs, instructs! 
them in the various stages of their pupilage 
and disposes of the finished work. “Many 
people send us orders for repoussé wedding 
presents,” he said, showing a beautiful beaten 
brass mirror frame being finished by a boy 
“from the plough” in time for a fashionable” 
Juondon marriage. Very simple tools are used, 
and these the pupils learn to forge for them- 
selves, so that they may hold a complete craf " 
in their hands. The crusade in crafts began 
at Newton in 1890 with 


A Crass In Mosaics, 


an art which proved most teachable to village” 
pupils, but the market becoming somewha 
uncertain, bent iron was the next stage in 
artistic evolution, passing later on to repoussé, | 
which is a flourishing industry, and offers a 
good market. In this little village a good 
repoussé worker may earn a shilling a night,” 
the “working night” averaging an hour and 
half, such a sum representing a materia 
addition to the income of a farm labourer, | 
Boys on leaving school are eligible to join the? 
class, so that latent artistic skill has every 
chance, in this fortunate little hamlet, of early 
recognition. It is quite a revelation to find 
that a beautiful copper. overmantel, which” 
would adorn the “stateliest home,” is the) 
“spare time” work of a ploughman. At the - 
neighbouring village of Fowlmere a very 
different class of crafts holds the rural taste, | 
for in each instance the arts taught are the | 
outcome of local selection. Fowlmere dis-— 
tinguishes itself by basket-making, chip” 
carving, and carpentry. 


eI 
At THE CamBripge Trcunican Institue. 


The Cambridgeshire County Council receives | 
much encouragement in its technical enter-") 
prises from squires and farmers alike, who aver 
that their labourers, after going through a 
carpentry course, are well worth an extra two” 
shillings a week from their capacity “to use 
their hands.” At the Technical Institute in 
Cambridge forge and smithy classes are held © 
periodically, and to these farm labourers from — 
every part of the county are welcomed, their — 
travelling expenses being paid by a County — 
Council grant. A course of such smithy work — 
frequently converts a clumsy labourer into a 
smart worker, invaluable to his employer from = 
his capacity for repairing machinery and doing ~ 
effective smithying on the farm. Such a 
labourer not only earns extra wages, but his» 
mechanical skill ensures him steady emplo 
ment, and raises the standard of excellence i 
work generally, 
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e- Spain: 


Its Picturesque Cities and 
Monasteries. 


THE MONASTERY OF MONTSERRAT. 


By F,. Hamitton JACKSON. 


(Continued from page 214.) 

AHE monastery of Montserrat owes its exist- 
ence to an image of the Virgin, said to 
have been carved by St. Luke and brought 

Barcelona by St. Peter in the year 50 a.p. At 

@ Moorish invasion in 717 the Goths hid itin 

save in the hill, where it remained until 880. 

that year some shepherds were attracted to 

@ spot by heavenly lights and sweet music ; 

d this being noised abroad, Gondemar, the 

shop of Vich, guided by a sweet smell, found 

6 image, which he determined to take to 

anresa, But at the spot marked by the 

dss already mentioned it refused to proceed 
rther. There it was consequently deposited, 
da chapel built over it. Round this chapel 
nunnery was erected, and in 976 this was 
larged and converted into a Benedictine 
onastery. ‘The image rested on the primitive 
tar about 700 years, until a new chapel was 
lt in 1592 by Philip II., to which it was 
moved under Philip III.’s personal super- 
sion on July 11th, 1599, as an inscription in 

e cloister records. 

In 1811 the French, under Suchet, paid the 

ace a visit—not for purposes of pilgrimage. 

iey amused themselves with hunting the 
rmits like wild goats first, and, having but- 
ered them, proceeded to the» monastery, 
aere they plundered the altars, hanged the 
onks, robbed even the poor pilgrims, and 
wnt the fine library. They also carried off 

e stores and arms provided by England for 

e Spaniards, which had been taken to Mont- 

rrat under the supposition that it was an 

upregnable place. In 1835 the monastery 
us suppressed, and despoiled of its vast trea- 
res accumulated during the middle ages. 
at the buildings were allowed to remain, as 
sll as a few of the fathers to take care of the 
rine, and of late years the church has been 
stored and largely rebuilt, and the accom- 
odation for pilgrims immensely increased. 
ne facade of the church is that which 
ailip the Second built, as well as the 
oister in front of _it,. a somewhat 
andiose Renaissance composition. Within is 

Retablo carved by Esteban Jordan and a fine 

Aja or iron screen, made by Cristobal de 

lamanea in 1578. These must have belonged 

| the earlier church, and it was in that also 
at Loyola watched before the Virgin, pre- 
ously to dedicating himself to her as her 
light, and the founding of the order of 
suits, as an inscription in the Atrium 
cords; he then laid his sword on her altar, 
hich sword is now preserved in the church of 

{ Belem, at Barcelona. The holy image is 

aced in a little chapel behind the high altar 

‘which the faithful ascend by steps, and 

wing said their prayer and kissed it, descend 

i the other side, placing. their offerings in a 

x which projects invitingly in their path. It 

‘a small carved wooden image holding the 

ld in its lap “regularly handsome, but 

' the colour of a negro. woman,’ and 

Issesses magnificent robes and jewels. In 

3$1 it was solemnly crowned with a crown 

mt from Rome by the Pope Leo XIII. 

mantities of ew volos are offered at the shrine 

‘wax models of ships, limbs, pictures and 

othes, jewels and silver hearts. It is one of 

ie. most celebrated images in Spain, and is 
ie patroness of Catalonia. It is visited by 
ore than 80,000 pilgrims. annually still, 
ough shorn of much of the pomp and glory 

* 100 years ago. Then there were seventy- 

x monks in the monastery, twenty-eight lay 

tothers, twenty-five singing boys, with sur- 

20n, physician, and servants, Its possessions 
ien consisted of numerous hamlets, besides 
lantities of plate and jewels, including eighty- 
ve silver lamps. Of these the French re- 
oved seventy-four, professing that their 
mstant burning before the image was pagan! 


The entrance to the church from the 
monastery is over a little bridge on the north 
side at the height of the clerestory, and the 
monks are not visible to the public at all, 
excepting, of course, the guest-master, who 
arranges for the lodging of pilgrims, ‘There 
is a choir containing boys’ voices, which is well- 
trained, and a “Salve Regina,” sung by them 
in the dusk, when the church is only lighted 
by twinkling tapers, affords an emotion to 
those who are sensitive to such influences. 

The path which leads to the Virgin’s Cave, 
« La Cueva de la Virgen ” crosses the funicular 
railway just above the one tunnel which 
pierces the shoulder of the mountain, and 
descends rapidly, following the contour of the 
precipices. It is about a quarter of an hour’s 
walk to the chapel, which contains the cave 
with a pieta within it under a great arch, over 
which the fabric of the chapel is built, a 
Renaissance structure rather Italian in appear- 
ance. From the oratory by the main road.at 
the last turn towards the monastery it looks 
very picturesque. This oratory and the one 
called the hermitage of St. Asiscle, which has 
an avenue of eypresses leading to it, and what 
purports to be a portrait statue in a niche over 
the door, lying a little above the road and to 
the east of the church, are the only really old 
buildings left. They date from the twelfth 
century. Most of the hermitages have been 
so much restored as to be uninteresting, or 
have. been left ruined as they were after the 
French occupation. From the hermitage of 
St. Asiscle a path leads by the north of the 
church back to the atrium, from which unusual 
point of view the combination of the towering 
wall and great buttresses of the church, with 
the lofty and strangely shaped peaks of the 
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mountain seen over and through them, pro- 
duces an impressive effect. 

To ascend towards the summit of the moun- 
tain, which is where the hermitage of San 
Geronimo is situated, on a peak directly above 
the monastery, but nearly 1000ft. higher, one 
descends to the resting place outside the gate- 
way before referred to, passes by the station 
and the mule stand, and takes a woodland 
path on the other side of the gorge. 

Immediately a mendicant is seen, who tells 
you that he subsists on the charity of those 
who ascend the mountain, and that he is 
authorised to collect your alms! After this 
the path begins to ascend and winds through 
bushes, flowering plants, and shrubs, which in 
the month of May scent the air with their 
fragrance and delight the eye with their 
beauty. I am no. botanist, nor is this a 
botanieal article, though one might be written 
upon the flora of Montserrat, which comprises 
many strange forms not met with elsewhere in 
Europe, but I may mention a few plants which 
caught my eye—ilex, juniper, olive, several 
ericas, broomrape, several sorts of cistus, 
several sedums, whortle berries, box (which 
grows to a large size, and from which - the 
monks used to carve spoons, which when stained 
red were sold to pilgrims to assist digestion !) 
a magnificent henbane growing to the height 
of 30in, or so, and a beautiful flowering rush 
of a pale amethystine blue, the blossom resem- 
bling triteleia uniflora in shape and marking, 
Wild roses are seen occasionally, and cytisus, 
marigolds grow wild by the wayside, and pink 
valerian hangs-in masses from walls and stony 
shelves. Here, as. in much of. the rest of 
Spain, the difference between barrenness and. 
fertility is a question of water supply, and in 
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those places where the earth lodges, -and 
remains damp, the vegetation is profuse and 
luxuriant. True statesmanship should sug- 
gest to the Spaniards of the ruling caste a 
policy of irrigation and tree planting, which 
would, before many years, increase the pros- 
perity of the country enormously. 

Although for the sake of the view a-clear 
atmosphere is to be desired when visiting this 
most picturesque place, the effect of the moun- 
tain itself is much enhanced by a mist such 
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MANX CROSSES.* 


By P. M. C. Kermops. 


pe Early Chr'stian stone monuments in 
the Isle of Man, of which about 100 have 
been brought to light, extending over a period 
from about the sixth to the thirteenth cen- 
turies, consist of upright rectangular stone 
slabs, from 38ft. to 8ft. high, bearing inscrip- 

tions in Oghams, in Roman, 

or in Runic characters; and 


MONTSERRAT: 


THE CHURCH FROM 


as one sometimes sees on an autumn morning 
in England. Then the jagged peaks appear 
and disappear as the mists thin or thicken, 
and the clearing away which discloses sud- 
denly so many miles of landscape at one’s 
feet produces a most startling and unusual 
effect. As one wanders along the narrow 
mountain paths, or stays for a while in per- 
plexity, the scent of flowers and of resinous 
trees comes in wafts from plants which are 
invisible, and ever and anon onevhears the bell 
sounding from the church where prayer seems 
to be made without cessation. And then the 
sun breaks through and the mists clear away, 
and one sees again the paths winding along 
the face of the precipices, ascending as they do 
to bare grey summits or descending to 
sheltered valleys filled with evergreens and 
flowers, and the wonderful distance is again 
spread before one’s eyes in its perennial 
beauty. 

As we left the monastery one of these mists 
began to unroll from the mountain top, and as 
we descended to the valley the cloud gathered 
and increased till the whole summit of Mont- 
serrat was hidden by a mysterious veil—fit 
symbol of the darkness which broods over the 
minds of the pilgrims whom we met ascending 
towards the shrine, some few riding, but most 
of them on foot; the last company whom we en- 
countered on the bridge of Monistrol consisting 
of a number of peasants or labouring men, 
who were barefoot and clad in white bordered 
smocks, girdled with rope and with white caps 
on their heads, carrying tapers and rosaries in 
their hands. Some were young, some older, 
and they were conducted by a man who was 
shod and dressed in Catalonian costume. We 
exchanged a “buenos dias,” and went our 
several ways, they to worship at the mys- 
terious shrine in the clouds, we to busy 
Barcelona. 


A Locat Government Boarp inquiry has 
been held at Wakefield with reference to an 
application made by the City Council for 
sinction to borrow £14,776 for purposes of 
street improvements, and £1224 for works of 
sewerage. 

Tur Governors of the Belgrave Hospital for 
Children have decided to transfer the present 
hospital to a site in Kennington, adjoining St. 
Mark’s Church, in the Clapham Road. The 
sum of £50,000 is required to carry the scheme 
into practical effect. 


THE EAST. 


showing on one or both 
| faces the figure of a cross 
| incised or sculptured in low 
relief, and sometimes deco- 
rated with characteristic 
Celtic ornament. These fall 
very naturally into two 
classes, the Scandinavian 
and the earlier Celtic pieces. 
They are distributed around 
the island. There are no 
fewer than twenty - five 
places in which they have 
been found—generally with- 
in or near one of our ancient 
Christian burial grounds. 
They are, in fact, tomb- 
stones erected to the great 
ones of their day by their 
Christian friends and rela- 
tives. South of a line 
between Peel and Braddan 
they are, with two excep- 
tions, purely Celtic. North 
of this they are more evenly 
distributed. By far the 
greatest number (twenty- 
six) have been found in 
Maughold, which was probably one of our 
earliest. churches, and a place of great 
sanctity. Next come Braddan (ten), Michael 


a 


(eight), and Andreas (eight). Of the 
purely Celtic pieces there are two divisions— 
those bearing Ogham inscriptions, and 


those showing early forms of crosses, a few 
of which are decorated. The origin of 
Ogham characters has not yet been deter- 
mined. They occur chiefly in Ireland, especi- 
ally in the south-west, about 200 having been 
recorded. Next. comes Wales with twenty ; 
Scotland can boast about half-a-dozen ; two 
have been found in Devonshire ; and one in 
Cornwall. Their period is undoubtedly that 
of the introduction of Christianity, and some 
are evidently Pagan. The language is Irish 
of the fifth century. The characters consist 
of scores, arranged in four groups of from 
one to five cut on one or 
other side, of, and across the 
arris or corner of the stone ; 
they read from below up- 
wards, from left to right. 
We must now consider the 


ORNAMENT OF THESE 
MonuMeEnts. 


The decorative designs of 
the early Celtic MSS. and 
stone monuments are ar- 


ranged in rectangular 
panels: “absence of foliage 
is a characteristic, and 


intricacy, minuteness, and 
elaboration of — interlaced 
patterns, diagonal or spiral 
jines, and monstrous animals 
and birds with .long top- 
knots, tongues, and tails, 
interlacing in endless 
knots.” Scandinavian Art, 
as shown in Pagan and 
Early Christian stone monu- 
ments, is distinctly zoomor- 
phic, conventional dragons 
and serpents being favourite 
forms. The interlaced pat- 
terns are generally loose, 
irregular, and disconnected, appearing «more 
or: less accidental. In the wood-carving 
of Norway, rude foliage is a very conspicuous 


* Extracts from a lecture delivered under the auspices 
of the Isle of Man Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society. 


FRAGMENT OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY CLOISTER AND 
ROMANESQUE WALL, MONTSERRAT. 
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feature. The decoration of our Manx monu- 
ments is Celtic in the absence of foliage, and) 
to a certain extent, in the character of the 


INTERLACED WorK. 


It shows other influence in the general absenég 
of panel arrangement, diagonal and spiral 
patterns, and in the character of the zoo. 
morphism. Following in the lines of Mr 
Romilly Allen’s able analysis, Proc. $.A. Scot, 
Vol. 17 (1883); the sculpture of these Manx 
crosses falls under the following heads == 
Geometric, zoomorphic, and pictorial. Of the 
geometric, we have fret, scroll, and interlacing) 
The chevron occurs only on the large cross at 
Bride, and a broken piece at Michael. The 
universal step is met with on eight stones, 
which, curiously enough, are all Scandi 
navian ; and various forms of the key pattern 
or Greek fret on twelve, also Scandinavian, 
Of interlaced patterns, the simple twist ig 
rarely used. A double twist of four bands) 
better adapted for filling a wider space, occuks| 
on the Onon Cross, Jurby. From the twist 
are developed several distinct patterns. A 
twist with rings at each intersection, very 
rarely met with in pure Celtic Art, and less 
uncommon on Welsh crosses than elsewhere, 
occurs on twelve pieces, of which eleven are 
certainly Scandinavian. A double twist with 
rings, which in this case are always diamond) 
shaped, is to be seen on seven pieces, of which 
five are certainly Scandinavian. The use of 
this pattern elsewhere is very rare. It occurs 
but once in Scotland, on a cross at Drainie, 
The development from the twist to the tendril 
pattern is peculiar to the Isle of Man. We 
find it a favourite of the sculptor Gant 
Bjornson, who so proudly boasts in a Rumi¢ 
inscription at Michael that he “carved this 
and all in Man.’ ‘There remains one more 
form of ornamentation to be considered, the} 
pictorial. The | 


Manx Monuments 


bear figures of men, beasts, and birds, and ins! 
animate objects; symbols; and representa-| 
tions of Scriptural subjects. Of the latter we} 
have four—*<The Temptation of Adam and! 
Eve,” “Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” and “ The} 
Crucifixion,” which are of the most frequent] 
occurrence in Ireland; and “The Virgin and} 
Child,” which is met with in Scotland next in} 
frequency to “ Daniel in the Lions’ Den” and) 
“The Crucifixion” (but only two instances 
of the latter are on the sculptured stones),| 
In conclusion, I wish to impress upon you 
that these Manx sculptured stones are not} 
mere copies of Irish, or of Scotch, or Welsh, 
or other pieces; they belong to the ie | 
Art school, the Celtic, which itself is a de- 


i 


. > a 
velopment of the Lombardo-Byzantine, but) 
they are as truly original, and show as much 
individuality, as much of the genius loci as] 
the Welsh, or the Scotch, or the Irish—they 1 
are, in every sense of the word, national) 
monuments, and should be prized as such. 
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A Famous Trish Cathedral 


RESTORATION AT CLONFERT. 


LONFERT CATHEDRAL, during the 

thirteen hundred years of its existence, 
thas passed through many vicissitudes. It has 
just undergone the ordeal of restoration—at 
least, a scheme for preserving this ancient fane 
has been carried outin part. Some interesting 
}particulars concerning the cathedral have 
i been supplied by the rector, who, dealing, with 
the history of the fabric, says: “ Six times was 
‘it burnt between the eighth and twelfth 
Icenturies. Thrice was it plundered between 
ithe tenth and eleventh. These depredations 
were not all committed by the heathen Danes, 
who frequently sailed up the River Shannon 
from Limerick and attacked Clonfert, but at 
times by the Irish themselves. When an 
[rish chieftain on one side of the Shannon had 
a quarrel with an Irish chieftain on the other 
iside of the Shannon, his usual mode of pun- 
ishing his enemy was by crossing the river 
and battering down Clonfert. It is surprising 
that anything ancient has remained, so 
frequently has Clonfert been burnt, plundered, 
and destroyed.” And, concerning the Archi- 
tecture of the edifice, the rector reminds us 
that the cathedral is celebrated for its mag- 
nificent doorway—one of the finest specimens of 


HIBERNO-ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE 


im existence. The doorway dates from the 
year 1166. Mr. Brash, in his work on “Irish 
Eeclesiastical Architecture,” gives a long 
description of the doorway, and concludes by 
saying :—“ Norman porches and doorways, of 
course, exist of grander proportions, but not 
exhibiting the fertility of invention and beauty 
of design that this does. I had. to relinquish 
‘my intention of making a drawing of it; 
nothing but photography could accurately 
represent the wonderful variety of its orna- 
ments.” The cathedral is also remarkable for 
‘its beautiful east window, nearly a thousand 
‘years old. Mr! Brash gives a drawing of the 
window in his book, and says :—‘ The design 
Jof this window is exceedingly chaste and 
‘beautiful, the mouldings simple and effective, 
and the workmanship superior to anything I 
‘have seen either of ancient or modern times. 
‘The mouldings are finely wrought, and the 
jointings of the stonework so close that I 
‘cannot believe they were ever worked by tools. 
‘The ashlar must have been rubbed on their 
joints to make such close work.” When the 
| Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland visited 
‘Clonfert some years ago, they expressed them- 
‘selves enraptured with 


--... Irs Maeniricent Doorway. 


‘They stood astonished when they first beheld 
‘this marvellous specimen of Hiberno-Roman- 
esque work. One member of the Society, in 
speaking about the building, calls it the ex- 
quisite Cathedral of Clonfert. A Quaker 
gentleman, an éx-member of Parliament, 
writing in a magazine some time ago, says :— 
“Tf would be worth a pilgrimage into Con- 
naught to see Clonfert doorway alone.” Clon- 
fert at one time was a city, and celebrated for 
its schools. Itis now not even a village. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, before Trinity 
€ollege, Dublin, was founded, Clonfert was 
‘proposed as a’suitable site for the University, 
‘as it was'then celebrated as a seat of learning, 
and being in the centre of Ireland, a con- 
‘venient place for Irish students, but this 
proposition was rejected, and Dublin obtained 
| the charter. In the year 1175, when Roderic 
O'Connor; King of Ireland, carried on his 
| negotiations with Henry II., King of England, 
the Abbot of Clonfert was one of the ambas- 
sadors sent by him to Windsor. “I beg to 
submit,” concludes Canon M’Larney, the rector, 
“that the preservation of a church founded as 
far back as the year 558—connecting the 
| present with the past, the nineteenth century 
| With the sixth—and possessing historic interest 
and architectural beauty, is a work which 
will commend itself to’ the approval of all.” 
Mr. JoT. Fuller, F.S.A., is the architect for 
\the réstorations: << --- on es 
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WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT. 


PARLIAMENT REJECTS THE SCHEME. 


ARLIAMENT has rejected the Westmin- 
ster Improvement Scheme with emphasis. 
The motion for the second reading of the Bill 
—the Victoria Embankment Extension and 
St. John’s Improvement Bill—came before the 
House of Commons on Wednesday of last 
week, when the measure was ousted by a 
majority of 252. 


Mr. Burdett-Coutts, moving the rejection of | 


the Bill, said it proposed to deal with a site 


‘ which, from an architectural and a historie 


point of view, was the most valuable and 
interesting that remained to be dealt with in 
London. He claimed that where public interest 
came into conflict with the private interest of 
a syndicate, the private interest must go to 
the wall. The public benefits possible to the 
scheme were two —the making of the embank- 
ment and the making of a main thoroughfare. 
The promoters said they were going to complete 
the section of the embankment extending from 
the Victoria Tower Gardens, past Lambeth 
Bridge. He submitted that the project sacri- 
ficed such a hope for ever. The great road 
facing the Houses of Parliament ought to be 
carried straight to Lambeth Bridge, to form_a 
junction with the rest of the embankment 
beyond Lambeth Bridge. That road ought to 
be left open on its river side ; the space between 
it and the river should be maintained as an 
open space for the continuation of the Victoria 
Tower Garden, gradually narrowing down to 
the bridge. The public would then have a 
clear view of the river, and 


Tue PictuRESQUE LAMBETH SIDE, 
or, if on the river, they would have an un- 
interrupted view of the Palace of Westminster. 
That was the only plan worthy of the dignity 
and beauty of the site, and it was the plan for 
which the site afforded the most obvious and 
natural facilities, so lone as it was treated in 
a public, and not a money-making spirit. In 
place of that the scheme offered them a great 
block of buildings right up against Victoria 
Gardens, between the main road and the river, 
and a little narrow road for an embankment, 
approached by a still narrower street. Traffic 
passing from the south side of Lambeth 
bridge along this embankment road to the 
front of that House would have to turn four 
right angles. In order to make the block of 
buildings as deep and as valuable as possible 
the Avenue was pushed back, and made to 
debouch into’ the narrow Horseferry Road, 


iain alin ye SP ntea 


et i 
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which ran at right angles to it, at a point 
where it was not 40ft. wide, and where it 
would form a dead end to this precious 
Avenue. The river block of buildings was 


A GLARING OBJECTION, 


but it was necessary to the dividends of the 
syndicate. In his opinion the treatment of 
this great national question, so far as the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Houses of Parliament 
was concerned, ought to be a national affair.— 
Mr. T. H. Robertson seconded the amendment. 
—Sir J. Lubbock remarked upon the fact that 
both the mover and seconder of the motion 
for rejection had admitted that improvement 
was necessary, and that the buildings occupy- 
ing the site proposed to be cleared were 
absolutely unworthy of the position they 
occupied in proximity to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Westminster Abbey. Their desire 
was to make the district worthy of its great 
surroundings, and they would gladly accept 
from the Committee any suggestion having 
that object in view.—Mr. Burns‘thought as 
this was i 


Tue Finest Site in Lonpon, 
it ought to be occupied, if at all, by the new 
War Office, the new Education. Department, 
or some other Government building. The 
County Council were pledged to go on with 
the embankment scheme, but they objected to 
be dictated to as to the form the extension 
should take. The House was asked to sanction 
the erection of a cheap, nasty, red-brick block 
of flats, or, worse still, a Continental hotel full 
of derelict millionaires from South Africa and 
South America, at the price of vandalising the 
approaches to the Houses of Parliament and 
turning 6000 people out of their houses.—The 
House divided: for the second reading, 84; 
against, 336—majority against, 252. t 


A MEETING of parishioners has been held at 
Worstead to consider the report of Sir Arthur 
Blomfield on the proposed. restoration of the 
parish church. The purport of it was to divide 
the necessary and desirable work into two 
seztions: (a) Structural works, needed to put 
the whole building into a thorough state of 
repair, and as far as possible to arrest the 
progress of decay which is now going on with 
ever increasing rapidity ; (b) works which have 
for their object the permanent improvement 
of the interior of the building, regarded as a 
plac» of worship to be constantly used by the 
parishioners, not only for the regular services of 
the church, but for private prayer. The Vicar 
was empowered to apply at’once to Sir A. Blom- 
field for his estimate for the restoration of the 
roof of the church, it being unanimously decided 
to undertake the work section by section. 
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CITY WORKS. 


M® D. J. ROSS, the City Engineer, has 
issued a report, in which he indicates the 
works and improvements which have been 
executed in the City during the past year. 
The business transacted by the Commissioners 
under the London Building Act, 1894, was 
extensive. The report contains a lengthy 
reference to a number of street improvements 
which have been carried out. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the improvement business 
conducted by the late Commission of Sewers 
may be gathered from the fact that claims 
amounting in the aggregate to about £241,000 
were negotiated during the year. Theamount 
these claims were settled for was about 
£185,500, whilst surplus lands and other 
property to the value of £34,175 were also 
disposed of. The amounts charged for water 
supplies were as follows :— For 
£1986 18s. 6d.; flushing sewers, £51 8s. 9d.; 
street watering, £698 3s. 1ld.; washing sur- 
faces of courts and carriageways, £961 2s. 7d. ; 
drinking fountains, £81 14s. 10d.; and City 
mortuary, £7 2s. 6d.; making a total of 
£3786 lls. 1d. 
BENEATH THE CiTy STREETS, 


now under the control of the Corporation, 
there exist at the present time about 2360 
yards, or nearly one and a third miles of 


SKETCHED BY F. HAMILTON JACKSON, 


urinals, | 


| 


subway. The lengths of gas, water, and 
hydraulic mains, telegraph and pneumatic 
tubes, and electric lighting conduits laid in 
these subways amount to a total of 7% miles. 
The electric light and telegraph conduits 
contain about 424 miles of wires and cables. 
The importance of the work of cleansing and 
watering the streets and removing the trade 
refuse within the City may be realised when it 


| is understood that over a million people and 


nearly a hundred thousand carriages enter and 
leave the City daily, and that out of that 
number more than three hundred thousand 
persons pass the day within the City. The 
quantity of water used during the year for 
WASHING THE STREETS AND COURTS 
was about 26,329,666 gallons, the number of 
nights when it was used being about 261. The 
quantity of refuse removed during the year, 
according to the returns of the Superintendent 
of Street Cleansing, amounted to 43,725 van 
loads taken from premises, and 30,065 loads of 


| sweepings off public ways, making a total of 


73,790 loads, which is at the rate of 1419 per 
week, or about 237 per day during six days of 
the week, there being no removal of dust or 
sweeping of the thoroughfares on Sundays. 
The destructor apparatus at Lett’s Wharf was 
in constant operation both day and night 


| throughout the year, with the exception of a 


stoppage of 234 days for repairs and cleaning 
flues. 
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GLASS HOUSES 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN BUILDING, 


SOME few years ago Dr. Van Heyden, of 
Japan, experimented with hollow glass 


blocks, or bricks, of which he had a small > 


house built; but this proved a failure, partly 
bécause the windows and doors were similar to 
those in ordinary buildings, and the glass 
bricks contained enclosed air, and partly 
because various requisites of a healthy dwelling 


were not provided. A primary essential of a 
house is light, but, generally speaking, light” 


of a sufficient amount is accompanied in hot 


climates by a superfluous degree of warmth, | 
Dr, Van Heyden used in the construction of © 
his novel dwelling-house hollow boxes made of | 
glass, which could be filled with a solution of © 


alum, and made both air and watertight, 


These boxes, says the Health News, were made > 


a little over a yard broad, and about 24in. high, 


by fixing glass panes, one-third of an inch” 
thick, in an iron frame, and then screwing | 
them together. The interstices between the | 


rows of boxes were filled with felt, covered 
with thin boards; the flat roof permitted a 
similar arrangement. Dr. Van Heyden thinks 


that, for different reasons, the glass boxes ~ 
might be of larger dimensions, the panes with © 
which they are formed being proportionately 

thicker, in order the better to stand the pres~ > 
sure of the fluid containedin them. The boxes © 


successfully resisted the influence of heat and 
cold, as well as shocks of earthquake. 


No Doors REQUIRED. ¢ 
It will be seen that a house built in this” 


fashion, without doors or windows, is practically | 
a large hollow box. The panes being of rough 


plate glass, persons outside cannot see into 


the interior, though light is freely admitted — 


on every side; while people in the house can” 


readily look out upon external objects by” 
substituting polished glass for the rough panes! 


at suitable positions, so as to form windows.” 


As regards ordinary doors, they were not) 
requisite, as Dr. Van Heyden made the en?) 


trances by a staircase and lift leading from a 
room sunk below the house. This room is” 
lighted through four glass boxes let into the 
corners of the floor of the sunlit apartment 
situated above it. This floor is made of a 
double set of planks, with a thick layer of 
sawdust interposed between the two sets of 
planks; the upper set is painted and varnished” 
to form the floor of the living room, while the 
lower, whitewashed, is a suitable ceiling for the” 
sunken room. At night the rooms are illumi © 
nated by electric lamps, which give off heat, 
and do not vitiate the air as gas would do. 


Somer oF THE ADVANTAGES, 


Dr. Van Heyden does not forget to take into 
consideration that in winter the solution im 
the glass boxes might freeze, even in Japan, 
and that it would be certain to do. so if such 
a house were built in a colder country. To 
provide against this contingency the whole 
building is surrounded by a covering of com- 
mon window-glass set in wooden frames; the 
house is thus enveloped in air, which is a bad 
conductor of heat; while the air space can be 
readily warmed, if necessary. Ventilation is 
arranged for in a simple manner by carrying 
the iron pillars somewhat higher than the 


ing with what is usually called the moulding.” 
This free space opens into a groove covered 


| 
walls of the rooms, leaving a space correspond+ | 


with ordinary window glass, and running” 
round part of the building; from it a tube 
conveys the air away from the house. One 
advantage derived from living in such a 
dwelling is of no small importance in hot 
climates during summer — namely, perfect 
freedom from mosquitoes and other tormenting 
insects which easily obtain an entrance into~ 
an ordinary house through the doorways and 
windows. Dr. Van Heyden is not sv blind an 
enthusiast. as to expect his example to be 


universally followed, but he has, at any rate, _ 


the satisfaction and credit of. directing the 
attention, not only of the Japanese, but of the” 
inhabitants of other countries, to the feasi- 
bility of using other materials in house cons 
struction than those commonly employed. ~~ 
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~ YIEWSLEY CHURCH. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


(HE original church at Yiewsley was a small 
| building designed by the late Sir Gilbert 
‘ Scott, and consisted of a nave and an 
sidal chancel, to which had been added 
orgy and choir vestries. Built mainly of 
‘ickwork, it was of simple design and homely 
oportions. For some time past the enlarge- 
ont of the church has been contemplated, 
'd the committee which was formed to carry 
't the project consulted Messrs. C. A. Nichol- 
‘n and H. C. Corlette, of London, as to the 
st means of dealing with the problem before 
‘em. The scheme proposed by the architects, 
jich has now been carried out under their 
|perintendence, was the conversion of the old 
ye and chancel into a north aisle and chapel, 
d the addition of a large new nave and 
‘ancel on the south side of the old church. 
'was felt that this plan would leave the 
| ginal building as nearly as possible intact, 
d that the new work could be planned on a 
le sufficiently large to form a nucleus of still 
icther additions, should they ever become 
‘cessary. The style of the new work is in 
irmony with that of the old church, but 
‘viations have been iotroduced into the 
‘tails, and the new and old portions are left, 
‘ch to tell its own tale. 
Tur New Nave 
| 25ft. wide and of suitable height, with 
jassive arcades of Ham Hill stone, and pro- 
‘sion has been made for a future south aisle. 
‘ie windows are large with substantial stone 
‘ailions and tracing, and are glazed with 
war leaded lights. The walls are built of 
lickwork and plastered internally, and the 
if, which is tiled, has barrel ceiling of 
‘aber. The base of the tower, in which the 
(gan is placed, has been built on the south 
‘le of the chancel; and at the south-west 
imer of the nave is a porch vaulted in brick- 
irk, the gift of the children of the parish. 
‘er its entrance is a figure of Our Saviour on 
{3 Cross, carved by Mr. E. Lynn Jenkins, of 
(elsea, and above the east window of the 
(ancel is a canopied stone niche, in which 
‘placed another figure of Our Saviour, 
Owned, and in an attitude of benedic- 
im, the work of the same sculptor. The 
neral effect aimed at in the interior has 
en that of airiness and brightness. The 
‘ancel is wide and open, the passages 
2 broad, and, while the general design is 
aple, a good deal of richness has been intro- 
(ced into the details of some of the fittings. 
ie ceilings are painted in bright colours, and 
13 hangings and carpets are of soft and warm- 
king materials. ‘The general contractors 
|: the new work have been Messrs. Fassnidge 
id Son, of Uxbridge, who built the old church 
/me thirty years ago. Their work has been 
‘mirably carried out under the supervision 
‘their able foreman, Mr. Arnold, and, besides 
8 general works, Messrs. Fassnidge have 
ide the walnut altar fittings. The carved 
\K panel over the entrance doors, a conven- 
‘mal “'T'ree of Life,” is the work of Mr. H. Read, 
| Exeter, who also made and carved the oak 
'd walnut altar with its Hopton stone 
Mensa,” and who has in hand an elaborately 
‘ved oak pulpit, the gift of Mrs. E. White. 
16 oak stalls of the old church have been 
apted to the new chancel. The gas fittings 
@ by Messrs. Hulett and Co., of High Hol- 
tn, W.C.; andthe glazing is by Mr. William 
aith, of Balcombe Street, N.W. With the 
‘ception of the altar cross and candlesticks, 
lich have been designed and made by Mr. H. 
ison, of Kensington, the whole of 

Tue New Decorations, 
)Mgings, embroideries, and fittings in the 
urch have been carried out from the designs 
| the architects. The bronze processional 
98s was made by Barkentin and Krall, of 
gent Street. The painting of the nave roof 
sS been done by Mr. A. Harper, under the 
perintendence and with the assistance of 
8 architects, from their full-sized cartoons. 
consists of boldly treated and widely con- 
| ra flower designs, painted in bright 
~DD2 


colours on a white ground, and representing 
the vine, rose, passion flower, and pomegranate, 
and the fig and thistle when completed, between 
which are shields in wreaths of roses and vine 
leaves charged with sacred emblems, the arms 
of the diocese and the province, and the 
Royal arms. The decorations of the chancel 
roof, mainly executed by the architects 
themselves, consist of bold fii.zes of lilies 
and brambles upon the wall plate on each 
side, on the central portion of the ceiling 
appearing a representation of the firmament, 
with the sun, moon, and stars, the whole on 
a vermilion ground, and on a ribbon above 
the lily frieze are painted the words of the 
“Sanctus ” from the Communion Office. The 
walls and roof of the old nave have been 
cleaned and coloured; the old chancel has 
been left for the present. . A new heating 
apparatus has heen satisfactorily carried out 
by Mr. A. Hewens, of Hayes. The cost of the 
whole work has been between three and four 
thousand pounds. 


THE GREAT NILE DAM. 


HE great dam which Sir Benjamin Baker 
and the firm of Aird are going to con- 
struct across the Nile just below the 

Temples of Phile, will be the first great engi- 
neering work to be completed in the twentieth 
century. Its value to Egypt commercially can 
hardly be estimated ; its effect and the dimen- 
sions of the great reservoir which it will create 
are difficult to realise. The colossal character 
of the dam will be apparent when it is stated 
that the flood discharge of a river a mile wide 
and 30ft. deep will be discharged through its 
sluices. At times the river will be dammed 
back to a height of about 66ft. above its present 
level, and for a distance of 144 miles above the 
dam—the effect will be, in fact, that of a lake 
144 miles in length—as far as from London to 
the Bristol Channel—the quantity of water 
impounded will te more than 1,000,000,000 
tons. At some periods of the year 900,000 
tons a minute will gush 


THROUGH THE DaAm’s SLUICES. 


The dam will be of masonry, and of sufficient 
height to be always above the water level, It 
will be built over the partially submerged 
chain of islands at Assouan—the First Cataract 
of the Nile—and a carriage road will be driven 
from bank to bank over its mile width. Its 
height above the lower level of the water will 
be 106 métres, and the traffic of the river will 
be provided for by a chain of locks, in number 
six or seven. In connection with the great 
dam and reservoir at Assouan the Nile will be 
dammed at two other points, namely, at 
Assiout, 330 miles lower down the river, and 
at another point still another 230 miles down, 
and near Cairo. These subsidiary dams will 
enable the stored-up water to be thrown into 
the existing canals at a sufficiently high level 
to irrigate the lands. The immediate effect of 
these new provisions for irrigation will be, 
according to Mr. Willcocks, the engineer to 
the Egyptian Government, to bring another 
600,000 acres of land_in Egypt into cultivation. 
But the far more important effect will be that 
of converting the present cultivated area of 
5,000,000 acres into land of the first efficiency 
in crop producing qualities, and of putting 
certain districts and levels beyond the reach 
of the vicissitudes of flood and of drought. 
After the detail drawings of the dam at 
Assouan had been proceeded with, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Benjamin Baker, he was in- 
structed to obtain 


TENDERS FROM THE LEADING CONTRACTORS, 


and soto arrange the charges for work done 
that the Egyptian Government should only 
have to make payments when the works were 
in operation, and the profits derivable there- 
from were large enough to cover the annual 
charges. This was a novel arrangement, but 
the contractors and financiers responded 
readily to the appeal, and finally the tender of 
Messrs. John Aird and Co., the most favourable 
received, was accepted. The amount of their 
tender was practically identical with that of 
the estimates made by Sir William Garstin 


and Sir Benjamin Baker. The first estimate 
of the cost of the dam itself at Assouan was 
nearly £2,000,000. In another aspect the dam 
at Assouan has a curious history. The site of 
it has only been arrived at by a process of 
exhaustion after considering every other pos- 
sible scheme for some 600 miles of the Nile’s 
length. When the plans were drawn up four 
years ago it was suggested that the height of 
the dam should be 118 métres instead of 106 
métres ; and it was believed that such a dam 
and reservoir would have the effect of sub- 
merging the temples on the Island of Phile, 
about a mile above the dam. The recommen- 
dation of Sir Benjamin Baker that the temples 
should be raised did not meet with any great 
approval, but his observation to the effect 
that no other scheme would do, and no other 
site could be found, had more weight. Several 
OTHER PLANS 


had been suggested: a dam at Kalabasha, 
some thirty miles above Philw; another at 
the Silsila Gate, fifty miles on the other side, 
down stream; a dam, called the Upper Level 
Assouan Dam, just above the temples; and, 
most imposing of all, the Wadi Rayyan reser- 
voir—Wadi Rayyan being a deep depression 
in the desert some eighty-seven miles from 
Cairo, which it was proposed to flood. But, 
apart from the difficulties of constructing a 
canal from the Nile to the great 300 square 
mile reservoir of Wadi Rayyan, this project 
would only have watered Lower Egypt. ‘The 
other schemes were all much more expensive, 
and would have presented enormously greater 
engineering difficulties—Silsila because of the 
sandstone formation of the rock, Kalabasha 
because of the depth and the width of the 
river. At Assonan, so far as strength and 
economy of foundations are concerned, the 
site leaves nothing to be desired. The rock 
throughout is hard, compact yenite or quartz 
diarite, and the section of the river is so wide 
and shallow that the foundations can be put 
in dry. The under-sluices will be built over 
the water surface in summer and winter, and, 
consequently, open to annual inspection—a 
most important advantage where so many 
interests depend upon the stability and endur- 
ance of the work. 


Tue foundation stone has been laid of the 
new Church of St. Oswald’s, Fulham. 

LincoLn CATHEDRAL is to have a new organ 
fitted with an electric blowing apparatus. 

Tur foundation stone of a new mission 
church at Sandford Hill, Longton, has been 
laid. 

Tue foundation stone has been laid of a 
new Catholic church at Thornton, near Fleet- 
wood. 

Two memorial windows have been placed in 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, York Place, Edin- 
burgh. The artists of both windows are 
Messrs. A. Ballantine and Gardiner. 

A sprEcrAL vestry has been held at Liskeard 
to consider the plans of the proposed new 
tower of the parish. church, as amended to 
meet the views of the Chancellor of the diocese, 
and to determine whether a fresh petition to 
the Chancellor for a faculty should be sent.— 
Mr. J. Sansom, architect, produced the plans, 
which, he said, were practically the same as 
the original design. ‘The tower had been 
somewhat shortened, and instead of pinnacles 
there were battlements with corner turrets. 
He had reason to believe the plans would be 
accepted by the Chancellor.—Mr. 8S. Bone, 
hon. secretary, reported that the Tower 
Committee unanimously recommended the 
adoption of the new design.—Mr. C. M. Olver 
moved that the original design be adhered to, 
but there was no seconder.—After some dis- 
cussion, it was resolved, on the motion of 
Mr. J. Bone, seconded by Mr. H. Wills, “ That 
the report of the committee for rebuilding the 
tower with the provision of a choir vestry, be 
adopted, and the vicar and churchwardens be 
authorised to apply to the diocesan authorities 
for the necessary faculty for taking down the 
remaining portions of the present tower, and 
for the erection of a new tower according to 
the plans now before the vestry.”—The new 
tower will be 80ft. high, and will cost not less 
than £3000. 
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“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, bwild 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
RUSKIN. 


THE Queen’s cottage at Kew is to have a 
new roof put on—an act of vandalism which 
will quite take away its picturesque appear- 
ance, as the present old thatched roof, with its 
masses of ivy and creepers and delicious mossy 
tints, is charming. The interior will also 
prove uninteresting, as the quaint old bamboo 
furniture, Hogarth engravings, and the blue 
and white Wedgwood china is to be removed, 
and added to the already over-filled stores at 
Windsor Castle. 


PreEsIDENT McK1ntey has just had an apart- 
ment at White House fitted up as a smoking 
room. It has been arranged in the Flemish 
style of the seventeenth century. The wood- 
work is of dark oak, which gains a rich tone by 
being waxed. The walls are panelled 7ft. 
high, and above the wainscotting they are 
hung with an olive-green damask paper sur- 
mounted by a frieze of Flemish tapestry. 
The ceiling is divided into panels by oaken 
beams, and each panel is filled in with dull 
gold. A Netherlandish fireplace with a hood 
is filled with olive-green tiles, and the “ gar- 
niture de feu” is of wrought-iron. The 
antique cabinet, in which the President keeps 
his favourite smoking mixture, the table and 
chairs, are all of the same period. 


THr municipal authorities at Glasgow are 
not only building an Art gallery which will, 
when completed, be one of the finest in the 
country, but they are constantly giving evi- 
dence of their anxiety to surround themselves 
with the best work they can get by the men 
who are to-day in the front rank. The Corpo- 
ration has just commissioned Mr. Lavery, Mr. 
E. A. Walton, and Mr. Alexander Roche to 
paint three panels, and Mr. George Henry to 
fill a large lunette, above the platform in the 
banqueting - hall of the Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings. The artists selected are prominent 
representatives of-the Scotch school, and are 
all either Academicians or Associates of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. 


In connection with the Royal Academy 
exhibition opened on Monday there is a 
rumour afloat that another “rejected” ex- 
hibition may be organised, this time at the 
Imperial Institute. The number of pictures 
rejected is somewhat larger this year. Want 
of space is no longer a polite fiction intended 
to cause the rejected to feel that they are not 
despised as well. With a mass of material 
sufficient in bulk to furnish forth five or six 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy size, the 


Hanging Committee must often be compelled to | 


refuse much that they would otherwise hang. 
A large amount of this surplus might very 
profitably be immediately diverted in the 
direction of other exhibitions, but the fatal 
disability of hangers in a “rejected” show is 


that, theoretically, they must necessarily hang 
everything. Under such a condition it is 
scarcely probable that an exhibition could be 
an artistic success. Again, the majority of 
artists who value their professional reputation 
will rather seek to conceal the fact that their 
works have not been favourably treated at 
Burlington House. To transfer their pictures 
to a “rejected.” exhibition would in most cases 
do them no good, but rather harm, in the 
public estimation. This important factor 
narrows down the work sent to a “rejected ” 
gallery to that which would not be accepted 
anywhere. 


Str Wrxke Bayuiss’s address at the British 
Artists, on “ Art in London,” comes at a very 
appropriate moment, and so does his apt remark 
that we suffer the defilement of all our build- 
ings in order that we may have our mutton 
chops cooked properly. Now that our parks 
and gardens are putting on their spring 
clothing it is lamentable to see the amount of 
unnecessary smoke which is allowed to defile 
the fresh greenery. Curiously enough, the 
greatest offenders in this respect are the pro- 
prietors of the most recently erected buildings, 
where one would expect that some improve- 
ment in the system of smoke consumption 
would have been introduced. 'T'wo offenders 
single themselves out by their sins in this 
respect. One is the huge building at Hyde 
Park Court, where at any hour of the day 
volumes of smoke may be seen proceeding from 
the chimney. The other and worse case is 
that of a well known hotel at Kensington. It 
is stated that a request to the Vestry of West- 
minster is in course of signature amongst the 
frequenters of the gardens, calling upon them 
to do their duty, and put a stop to this 
nuisance. 


Aw extraordinary featin church removal will 
soon be witnessed in London. Hidden away 
in the quiet recess of Great Ormond Street, 
Bloomsbury, is an unpretentious building 
externally, which in reality is one of the most 
beautiful Roman Catholic churches in the 
metropolis. The church was associated with 
the hospital of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, next 
door, founded by Cardinal Wiseman in 1856. 
The extension of the Hospital for Sick Children, 
close by, hampered the authorities of the 
smaller institution in a scheme of enlargement 
they had devised, and they aecordingly agreed 
to sell their whole property to the other 
hospital, and erect a new building for them- 
selves in St. John’s Wood. ‘This involved the 
demolition or removal of the Church of St. 
John of Jerusalem, and the question, after 
careful consideration by Cardinal Vaughan, 
was referred for final decision to the Pope, who 
has now authorised the church to be taken 
down stone by stone and re-erected beside the 
new hospital in the district mentioned. The 
beautiful altar and magnificent carving which 
the church contains will be'transferred bodily, 
so that on its new site the building, externally 
and internally, will have exactly the same 
appearance as it has at present. Until its 
reopening in St. John’s Wood, the church is 
now closed. 


Tue Architectural Association was in its 
merriest mood on Friday evening. Amid such 
decorative splendours as the Café Monico in 
Piccadilly Circus possesses, it held its annual 
soirée. A smoking concert was the order of 
the evening, and the occasion was clearly a 
very popular one. Rarely—never in fact—are 
the meetings of the Architectural Association 
so well attended. as was the case last Friday, 
from which fact we infer that the frivolity 
latent in the Profession only awaits a fitting 
opportunity on which to reveal itself in all its 
sprightliness; it is by no means a missing 
quantity. The Association got far beyond the 
problems of the Profession on Friday, thanks 


| to the capital array of vocal talent—for the 


most part specially imported for the occasion. 
Thus it was that Architecture was very much 


| in the background, which is not always the case 


when the Architectural Association takes its 


| amusements. We recollect but two professional 
| allusions throughout the whole evening. 


The first would, perhaps, shock the suscepti- 


bilities of the Profession if related in eo) 
print, though in the fervour of affairs on 
Friday the indelicate innuendo was received 
with every manifestation of cordiality. Mr 
F. D, Clapham, one of the few members of the 
Association who appeared on the stage, hada 
woeful story to relate concerning “ Mr. Parker's 
Picture;” and the trouble it brought upon @ 
eandid critic. It was a story with a moral, ané 
the moral was, “Always postpone unkind 
criticism of your friend’s work sine die.” M™ 
Clapham, however, offers an easy solu 
When a friend asks for an opinion on a pic 
which is rather out of drawings and the colo 
“gone wrong,” it is kind to say that it 
“fine and bold;” or, under easily-imagi 
and oft-recurring circumstances, it is alwa) 
safe to say that a picture is “the 
thing of its kind.” But all this was ve 
inconsiderate on Mr, Clapham’s part; it e¢ 
humed old memories of the unhappy unh 

In spite of all, however, the occasion w 
very happy one, to be copied by other societi 
throughout the country. The majority of the 
London members of the Architectural Associa 
tion were present, and Mr. Hampden W. Prat 
was in the chair. The artistes were m 
men of repute. 


Berore the Highgate Bench, Joseph Davis, 
builder, of Hornsey, has been summoned 
breach of bye-laws with respect to a bath-ro 
in a block of flats in the Wightman Road 
The case on behalf of the Hornsey Distr 
Council was that after the defendant 
erected some flats at Hornsey he sandwi 
between the kitchen and sitting-room a ba‘ 
room which had no window opening to 
external air. This was a habitable room, 
there was the possibility of its being used 
sleeping or other purposes. ‘This was 
entirely new point.—On behalf of the def 
dant, it was said the room was well ventilai 
It could not be used for any other purp 
than that of a bath-room. If he were 
remove the partition the bath would be in 
kitchen.—Mr. John Farrer, defendant’s 4 
tect, said he had superintended buildings 
Hornsey for twenty years, and never had ¢ 
bath-room without a window before, but thi 
was a matter of necessity—The Bench held 
that this was not a habitable room, and dis. 
missed the summons, with costs. * 


Tur Barrow County Council, at a rec 
meeting, discussed a report of the Techni¢a 
Instruction Committee, which stated: “Re: 


mitted for the New Technical School, a 
awarding the first place in the competition & 
the design marked ‘Hematite’ (No. 1), and the 
second place to the design marked ‘ Expert,” 
The -adoption of the report having bee 
proposed, Mr. Cox asked whether the two plans 
which had been awarded first and second prizes 
had complied with all the conditions—even @ 
to outline and colouring—issued by the com 
mittee? Then as to cost, was the chairman 6 
opinion that the school could, according to the 
plans, be built for the stipulated sum, £90002— 
Mr. Townson said the assessor had stated t at 
the conditions were impossible for anyone & 
thoroughly comply with. Generally, however, 
they were complied with. For instance, those 
in regard to placing a description of the 
building, to be erected at a cost of £9000, with 
10 per cent. for architect’s fee, along with the 
plan, were complied with. As regarding the 
outlining and colouring, etc., that was left to 
the architect, and he thought they could not 
do otherwise than give the prizes to those wh 
the architect said deserved them.—Mr, 00 
observed that he was prepared to say that the 
conditions had not been complied with im 
detail, and therefore he moved as an amend 
ment to the report that so much of it as re 
ferred to the technical school plans be referred 
back for consideration. Mr. Cox reminded th 
Council that the surveyor’s first estimate 0 
£11,750—£12,750 with additional fees, costs 
etc.,—had to be cut down to £9000, or £10,006 
with incidental expenses. In doing this, b 
took out from the plans that portion that wai 
intended to be put in the basement in co: 
tion with the engineering department. 
what did they find now? Architects 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


ae — —=a 
vited to send in competitive plans. This | woods of the Queensland forests, so noted for in Wellington Street, Strand. “The Daugh- 
as done, and he supposed each man would | their durability and strength. There are ters of Sir Thomas Frankland,” after J. 


selare on his word of honour that he could 
wry the work out for £9000, with £900 or 
1000 for incidentals. But, strange to say, 
ie successful plans included in the work to be 
yne for this £9000 that which the borough 
irveyor had taken out of his first estimate, 
seause such would cost more than the amount 
iey were prepared to give. So somebody was 
rong—either Mr. Fox or the architects who 
mt in the plans. According to the statement 
! the assessor, the schools could not be built 
xeording to the successful plans—which he 
ypposed they would select—for less than 
14,000. He ventured to say that in the end 
4e sum would reach nearer £17,000 or £18,000 
han £14,000.—Mr. Bell, in replying, pointed 
ut that the assessor said the two persons 
amed were entitled to the prizes, and he (Mr. 
sell) thought it would be most unbecoming 
nd undignified, in the face of the assessor’s 
ecision, to refer the matter back. On the 
uestion of cost, Mr. Bell pointed out that 
(0 expenditure would be incurred without the 
anction of the Council.—The amendment was 
ejected, and the report of the committee 
dopted. 


Two alterations will shortly be effected in 
jhe Borough which will very considerably alter 
the appearance of the neighbourhood. The first 
s the change necessitated by the improvement 
which is being made at the Elephant and 
Sastle. A great portion of the block. of 
buildings has already disappeared, and the 
well-known hostel itself is now completely 
hidden by an ugly hoarding. When the 
alterations are completed, the easy passage of 
traffic into the Walworth Road will be much 
facilitated. The other change imminent is that 
which the improvement of Long Lane and 
Tabard Street will involve. Tabard Street 
(the notorious Kent Street of earlier days) is 
to be widened and extended, and the narrow 
outlet by which Long Lane debouches to the 
Borough at St. George’s Church will also 
be improved. These alterations will involve 
the disappearance of St. George’s Churchyard, 
while the church itself, which projects into the 
Borough High Street, and is a perpetual 
hindrance to traffic, will be isolated, becomiug 
an island surrounded by broad new streets. 
This scheme, of course, necessitates the demo- 
lition of many houses, but it is satisfactory to 
learn that the new thoroughfares will leave 
untouched the surviving portions of the old 
‘Marshalsea prison. The churchyard will 
disappear, but it is one of the conditions of the 
improvement that a new open space of equal 
‘size shall be provided in its place. 


_ Tue acquisition by the London School Board 
‘of the two riverside mansions, to be used as 
Industrial Schools, is a step which has not 
found much favour with some of the London 
journals which have made reference to the 
‘circumstance. One of the mansions is the old 
residence of the Earl of Kilmorey, at Rich- 
“mond, and the other is Lord Lonsdale’s house 
at Barnes, which has been lately used by the 
Lyric Club. The latter especially is a building 
of considerable architectural pretensions, and 
the interior is gorgeously ornamented. The 
splendour of the surroundings in which they 
are taught their trades will tend, it is con- 
tended by the. newspaper critics, to make the 
little waifs discontented with the comparative 
squalor attending the scene of their labours 
when the time comes for them to enter on the 
_ battle of life in the big world outside. 


THERE is to be seen at the Imperial Institute 

a Queensland curiosity just received from that 
colony in the shape of a piece of a wooden 

drain pipe, which has been in use for more 

than fitty years. It was laid down in what is 

now known as George Street, Brisbane, in the 

times of the convicts, and is quite sound to 

this day. Some paving blocks are also at the 

Institute in the Queensland Court, which have 

been laid down for the past sixteen years at 

the junction of Queen and George Streets, 

Brisbane, where the traffic is very heavy. 

These blocks (which are only very slightly 

- worn) and pipe were fashioned from the hard 


~ 


thirty-five miles of streets in London paved 
with Australian hard woods, and the use of 
these timbers is increasing so rapidly that the 
supply cannot keep pace. In March, 1896, a 
portion of Wellington Street, Strand, was laid 
with blackbutt, crow’s-ash, and tillow wood (all 
Queensland hard woods) by the Strand Vestry, 
who are very pleased with their bargain. A 
visit to the Queensland Court at the Institute 
will reveal the many beautiful kinds of timbers 
which the colony possesses for building and 
furniture purposes. 


TxosE who are led to purchase. French 
furniture, girandoles, candelabra, and clocks, 
imagining them to be of the time of Louis 
XV. or XVL., will be interested to hear that at 
a recent sale in Paris of the effects of the 
Maison Beurdelay, which occupied several 
days, the principal makers of old French 
furniture bought at high prices the models for 
the bronze work for which these pieces are so 
notable. A commode by Reisener from the 
Hamilton sale, which may be given as one 
instance, fetched 5000fr.; and even a cande- 
labra Venus and Cupid, Louis XVI. style, 
reached 1500fr.; a Louis XVI. clock, after 
Carlin, the original at Windsor Castle, 2550fr. 
How was this copied ? 


Tur remarkable movement for the exten- 
sion of hotel accommodation in London con- 
tinues. More and bigger hotels are being 
erected. Even the most fashionable houses 
are affected, and are re-constructed, enlarged, 
or re-furnished, to meet the competition of 
their formidable modern rivals. Claridge’s, 
the most aristocratic hotel in the world, the 
resort of sovereigns who visit London incog- 
nito, is even now emerging from a process of 
renovation. The Carlton, the new hotel which 
is uplifting its imposing beauty next door to 
Mr. Tree’s handsome theatre, the new Her 
Majesty’s on the site of the old Her Majesty’s, 
is also approaching completion. The Carlton 
will have between 300 and 400 bedrooms. Its 
reception rooms will be smaller but more 
numerous than usual in the modern big hotel. 
How luxurious are the ideas of its promoters 
may be gathered from the fact that the con- 
tract for furnishing, just concluded with 
Messrs. Waring and Gillow, is for £150,000. 
Another West End development is that of the 
Bath Hotel, in Piccadilly, which has annexed 
Walsingham House, and is now completing 
the union of the two houses into one. There 
are two new hotels approaching completion, 
each having 500 bedrooms, namely, the big 
hotel in Russell Square and the Great Cen- 
tral, which, as its name implies, is to be the 
hotel for the new railway from Sheffield to 
London. The most ambitious project of all is 
for a new hotel, which is to exceed in size the 
biggest of the gigantic hotels on the Embank- 
ment. The site spoken of for this immense 
hotel is the Adelphi, and if the project be 
carried out the Savage Club will be one of the 
houses to be taken for the site. 


Ir is stated that £10,000 has been 
guaranteed and subscribed towards the 
restoration fund of Paisley Abbey. The total 
aimed at for restoration is £40,000, apart from 
outside improvement. Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
who carried out the restoration of Dunblane 
Cathedral, has been employed as architect, 
and with his assistants has been conducting 
excavations to determine the stability of the 
foundations throughout the choir and the four 
piers which carry the central tower. ‘These 
were all found to be in a most satisfactory con- 
dition. It is pointed out that there will be no 
disturbance of graves in the restoration opera- 
tions in the choir and transepts. The church- 
yard books show no interments in the large 
majority of the lairs for fifty years or longer, 
and in the case of four graves disturbed within 
twenty years, it was shown that they would 
not be in the line of excavation work. 


Somr exceptionally choice and valuable en- 
evavings, comprising fancy subjects, after 
masters of the English school, have been 
disposed of at Messrs. Sotheby’s auction rooms 


Hoppner, R.A., by W. Ward, fine impression 
with margin, sold for £97 13s. ; “ Mrs. Curtis,” 
after H. Walton, beautiful proof, before the 
inscription space was cleared, was knocked 
down for £90; “ Lady Rushout and Children,” 
after D. Gardner, superb proof, first state 
before it was altered to an oval, published 
January Ist, 1778, £81; and “ Lady Compton,” 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, by Valentine 
Green, old impression, inscription space cut, 
£80, The 184 items realised £1136 9s. 6d. 


Arter having given their attention for a 
year or two to ceramic art, the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club have this season returned to 
their critical studies of Italian painting. ‘The 
school which has been selected is that of 
Lombardy. It is represented by 75 pictures, 
of which about 40 have never, it is stated, 
been exhibited before. The Committee are not 
entirely satisfied. They regret the absence of 
two very important works, which are housed 
in Scottish mansions—the “ Solario ” at Rossie 
Priory, and the “ Sodoma” at Gosforth House. 
They have failed to obtain other fine examples 
which they applied for, yet the collection as 
presented is rich enough to repay much study. 
The place of honour is given to Solario, 
who has been described as the greatest 
colourist of the school. His picture is a 
beautiful representation of the Annunciation. 
The Virgin is kneeling at a table, robed in 
blue and red; behind her is a large canopied 
couch, hung with green curtains, on the left is 
the angel, seen in profile, draped in light blue 
and red; and through a window a landscape 
is seen, itself an entrancing picture, lovely in 
its pure colours. Luini was another of the 
delicate colourists of the later period, and he, 
too, is well represented—perhaps best in the 
lovely Virgin, lent by Mr. Ludwig Mond. 


In the House of Commons recently, in 
connection with the consideration in com- 
mittee of the London Building Act (1894) 
Amendment Bill, the adjourned debate on the 
question, “That it be an instruction to the 
Committee to take into consideration whether 
the offices and buildings of the Stock Exchange 
shall be exempted from the operations of 
Parts VI. and VII. of the principal Act,” was 
resumed.—Mr. Pickersgill said that the state- 
ment that the London County Council did not 
object to this instruction was misleading. 
Neither the County Council nor its Parlia- 
mentary Committee had had the instruction 
under consideration. ‘The members of the 
Stock Exchange desired to have their offices 
and buildings excepted from Parts VI. and 
VII. of the principal Act. The main object of 
Part VI. was to lay down in regard to the 
construction of buildings certain conditions 
which were for the general advantage ; and to 
exempt the Stock Exchange would be most 
unfair. If the Stock Exchange had a locus 
before the Committee, they could submit their 
case; and, if they had not, why should the 
House of Commons specially interfere on their 
behalf? One section (75) of the principal Act 
might press hardly on the Stock Exchange. 
That body wished to make certain extensions 
of their premises; and section 75 prohibited 
buildings from exceeding certain dimensions 
without having party-walls. The power of 
exemption which was given to the London 
County Council was limited in a manner that 
would exclude the Stock Exchange; and. 
therefore, as a compromise, he should move to 
leave out from the instruction the words 
« Parts VL. and VII.” and substitute the words 
“ Section 75.”—Mr. Brigg seconded the amend- 
ment.—Mr. Cohen said that, while it was true 
that the County Council had not assented to 
the instruction, approval had been notified by 
the special members of the Parliamentary 
Committee to whom the question had been 
referred by the whole committee. The Stock 
Exchange did not claim to be exempted from 
the general law by this instruction ; they only 
asked that the Committee on the Bill might 
consider whether they were entitled to this 
exemption.—On a division the instruction was 
approved. 
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Av Bath County Court an action was brought 
by Major C. E. Davis, the city architect, against 
the Corporation of the City of Bath, to recover 
certain payments for work done by him on 
behalf of the Corporation. The Corporation 
relied on two agreements made between them- 
selves and a Mrs. Joyce, contending that she 
was liable to indemnify them against the 
claim. The Corporation admitted Major 
Davis’s claim, and therefore the fight was 
really between the Corporation and the third 
party ; £45 was the amount of the claim, and 
it was for professional charges in connection 
with the rebuilding of a restaurant. Long 
negotiations took place, during which two 
agreements were executed, in which Mrs. 
Joyce agreed to pay Mr. Davis’s “reasonable 
charges.” It was upon this that the question 
hung.—Defendant had paid £15 15s. into 
court.—His Honour, in giving judgment for 
her beyond the money in court, with costs, 
allowed ten- guineas for perusing plans, for 
which £27 was charged; five guineas for the 
elevation and detailed drawings, and nothing 
for passing works on completion. 


Mr. 8S. GortzeE has offered to paint frescoes 
for three panels at the back of the altar in 
the Church of St. Botolph, Aldersgate. The 
subject of the middle panel will be the 
« Entombment of our Lord.” The wing panels 
will contain figures emblematical of the phrase, 
« Watch and Pray.” Only the central painting 
is at present complete, so that some time must 
elapse before the alterations in the appearance 
of the east end of the church can take place. 


CHANTILLY CHATEAU has been opened to 
the public in accordance with the terms of the 
bequest made to the nation by the late Duc 
d@Aumale. Chantilly Chateau consists of two 
buildings, the older and smaller of sixteenth 
century construction, and the new one erected 
after the plans of M. Doumet. Visitors are 
interested in the Court of Honour with 
Guerin’s marble group to the memory of 
Louis Quartorze, an excellent collection of 
wood carvings, the artistic ironwork, Xc., the 
books and pictures. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for holding 
at the South London Art Gallery (Lord 
Leighton Memorial), Peckham Road, S.E., a 
series of special collections, of which the first, 
now open, is a collection of Japanese colour 
prints. The ordinary collection is, in a sense, 
* permanent,” though, as the’ pictures shown 
are mostly lent, they are continually changing. 
It is thus quite distinct from the short loan 
exhibitions held in various parts of London at 
this time. In addition to the picture gallery, 
there is a museum filled with technical objects 
of artistic interest. 


Tuer National Gallery in Dublin is to be 
enlarged. The estimated cost is about £20,000, 
though the ‘Treasury have provided only 
£2000 for a start. The enlargement is 
rendered necessary in order to house the 
collection of pictures which has been presented 
to the gallery by the Countess of Milltown. 
The collection includes 150 pictures, some of 
which are very fine, there being several ex- 
amples of the French school. Even without 
the Milltown collection, the National Gallery 
is far too small. 


At the last meeting of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board Mr. John Lobb moved, “ That, 
having regard to the fact that the total 
amount paid by the Managers to architects 
and quantity surveyors during the four years 
ended at Lady Day, 1897, was £63,683 9s. 7d., 
the question of the appointment of an \archi- 
tect to the Board be referred to the General 
Purposes Committee for consideration and 
report.” He remarked that he would not 
alarm the Managers by giving them the sum 
which had been spent in that direction during 
the last ten years. During the last four 
years, however, five architects had received 
£51,108 5s. 8d., and eight £1098 18s. The 
Board, he said, required the services of a good 
architect to advise them in committee, and he 


believed that if one was appointed a great 
saving would be effected. He did not attach 


any blame to the architects who had served 
the Board, as it was their business to: make a 
good bargain with a public body. He would 
have done the same had he been in their 
places, and perhaps obtained more; and he 
considered that the Managers had been very 
remiss in not dealing with so important a 
question earlier. Other public bodies pos- 
sessed their own architect, and he failed to see 
why the Metropolitan Asylums Board should 
not have their own also. He realised, of 
course, that one man could not do all the 
work, but he could render valuable assistance 
in respect to tenders and the erection of 
buildings.—Mr. Purchese, in seconding the 
motion, said at one of the hospitals the archi- 
tect ignored both the committee and the 
Board, and incurred an expenditure amount- 
ing to £38,000 without consulting either one or 
the other. Such a thing would have been im- 
possible if the Managers had had an architect 
of their own.—The motion was lost on the 
Chairman’s casting vote. 


A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW has recently been 
fixed in St. James’ Church, Handsworth. 
The window consists of three lights and 
tracery filled with stained and painted glass. 
The subjects chosen are from the family 
history of the home beloved by Mary, Martha 
and Lazarus. ‘The principal subject is the 
“Raising of Lazarus.” ‘The subjects are 
placed under canopies of a light treatment, 
and the colour is confined to the background 
and subjects except the golden enrichment of 
the ornamental parts of the canopy. The 
robes of most of the figures are richly diapered 
and the drawing and colouring are admirable. 
The window was designed and executed by Mr. 
T. W. Camm, of Smethwick. 


Tue middle span of the temporary bridge at 
Vauxhall has been successfully floated into 
position. It was an extremely neat piece of 
engineering work, and was accomplished with- 
out the slightest hitch of any kind. About 
forty minutes before high water at Vauxhall, 
the centre span, which had been lying above 
Lambeth Bridge for some days upon a big 
barge-like craft, was tugged up stream until it 
lay like the top of the letter T at right angles 
to the southern arm of the bridge, and here it 
was kept by tugs until the fast-running flood 
tide ceased to flow. Then on the top of the 
flood it was swung broadside on to the stream 
and hauled and pulled until its huge bulk lay 
just in position between the two arms of the 
bridge on either side of it. ‘Then, when it had 
been quickly secured in its proper position, the 
engineer on board the floating foundation gave 
the signal, and the workmen, by means of 
hydraulic jacks, raised it so that the beams 
upon which it had rested could be knocked 
away, and its weight should become wholly 
dependent upon the supports prepared for it 
on the completed arms of the bridge. It was 
all done in ten minutes, and twenty minutes 
after high water the span was resting in 
position and the ferry boat which had sup- 
ported it was being floated away on the ebb. 


Tux Council of the Church House are appeal- 
ing for funds towards the erection of the 
second section of the building. The great hall 
is finished and in use. Suitable accommoda- 
tion has been provided for the meetings of the 
Houses of Convocation. Larger and better 
rooms will hereafter be erected, in accordance 
with the original scheme. On the west side of 
the permanent building the chief room will be 
the permanent meeting place of the House of 
Laymen. This room will be capable of seating 
about 300 people. In addition to this the west 
side will contain nineteen rooms, to be used 
for letting as offices to church societies. The 
cost of the erection of this west side is esti- 
mated at £18,000. 


Tue Corporation of the City of London is 
still waiting to know if the Government will 
give its consent to the rebuilding of the pre- 
sent Old Bailey Sessions House. The Sessions 
House is a structure standing quite apart from 
Newgate Prison, which in a general way is 
understood to have been transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the Corporation to that of the 


Crown by the Prisons Act of 1877. The pre- | 
sumption is that the Corporation requires the 
Newgate Street end of the prison on which to 
rebuild, and hence the consent of the Govern- 
ment has to be obtained. What shape the 
proposed new building will take, and whether _ 
all or part of the prison will disappear to 
make room for it, cannot just now be stated, 
for at present only a sketch plan of it has been 
prepared. The consideration of the matter 
concerning which the City Lands Committee — 
approached the Home Secretary is, it seems, 
as a matter of form, within the province of — 
the Prisons or Criminal Department of the 
Home Office. a 


Tux building known as Abbey Mansions, in 
Orchard Street, Westminster, a portion of 
which was wrecked recently by the falling in 
of the concrete roof, was erected for Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works, by whom it had 
been leased for twenty-one years for use by _ 
the Civil Service Commission as offices. It is 
a building of nine floors and about 300 rooms, 
and was erected by Mr. W. R. Rickard, con-_ 
tractor, of City Road, at a cost of £95,000, 
from the designs of Mr. C. J. C. Pawley, archi-_ 
tect, of 2, Princes Mansions, Victoria Street, | 
There were, however, a number of sub-con- 
tractors. Quite recently that portion of the 
building which has collapsed was certified by 
the district surveyor as “completed” for 
rating purposes. The construction of this” 
portion had been delayed owing to a question 
of ancient lights raised by the owners of the _ 
Catholic Apostolic Church in the rear, and it 
is said that the work had been somewhat 
hurried in consequence. = 
3 | 

Ar asitting of the Norwich Consistory Court, 
Mr. J. Overbury applied, on behalf of the vicar 
of Ilketshall and the churchwardens, for a 
faculty to completely restore the church by 
rebuilding the roof, raising the walls, building 
new buttresses, restoring the windows, replac 
ing the floor, erecting an oak screen, repairing 
the tower, and carrying out other alterations, 
and improvements at a total cost of £1351— 
The Chancellor said he would consider the 
matter in Chambers.—Mr. .Overbury also 
applied for a faculty on behalf of the vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Framsden, and the churchwardens, 
to erect a lych gate at a cost of £25, to re-roof 
the nave of, the church, remove two misereres 
from their present position in the nave t0 
within the altar rails, remove the reading desk 
from beneath the pulpit to the south side of 
the chancel rail, strip the chancel roof of the 
false plaster ceiling, expose the wood roof and 
re-board same, and relay the brick floor of the 
chancel.—The Chancellor thought it a pity to 
remove the misereres from their original 
position, but he supposed those who were on the 
spot, and had seen the place, knew best. te 
all, it was a matter of taste. He would deal 
with the application in Chambers.—The rector 
of Trinity St. Martin applied for a faculty t 
remove the old font, erect a new roof of pitch 
pine, remove a lath and plaster ceiling, remove 
a deal chancel arch (painted in imitation ol 
marble), and make a new doorway in the towel 
as a main entrance. The cost would be £340 
The chancel arch was erected about eight years 
ago by the parish carpenter, and was hideout 
in design and colour.—Citation was issued. 


« 


> 
Av St, Alban’s English Church, Copenhagen 
the stained glass window subscribed for }} 
British residents in Denmark as a memoria 
the sixty years’ reign of Queen Victoria I 
been unveiled. The subject of the window 
“The Home in Bethany.” The royal mont 
gram is introduced in the cinquefoil, and th’ 
royal arms, with the dates 1837 and 1897, al 
inscribed on scrolls at the foot of the windo’ 
Another memorial window, filled with staine 
glass, was unveiled at the same time, 4 
subject of this window is “ Bearing the Cross 
A small balance remaining after paying # 
expenses of the Jubilee window has bec 
utilised for placing a second coloured windo 
in the church porch. The three windows ha 
been designed and executed by Messrs. Heal 

Butler, and Bayne, of London, under the s ‘he 
vision of Sir Arthur Blomfield, the archit 

of the church, 
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MASONRY. 


By James WILDING. 


II.—THE SKEW ARCH. 


NE of the most interesting problems in 
- masonry is the development of the face 
lines of the soffit and extradosal coverings 

f arches over skew and circular plans. 
The example treated here is a skew arch, that 
is, an arch in this case semi-circular in cross 
ection, supporting a road which is at an acute 
mgle with the going of the arch. As the 
‘method used for the unrolling of the soffit is 
‘one which applies generally, a special figure is 
iven, Fig. A,’ to prevent any confusion 
sing when the more intricate Figs. 1, 2,3, 

md 4 are being referred to. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOFFIT OF THE SKEW 
izcH.— With K I as centre, describe the semi- 
rele—divide the soffit. into six equal parts ; 
number of parts may be used; the small 
number is used in this case for convenience, 


éfinitely ; under the elevation or the arch 
place the plan, inclined at 30deg. to A KIC. 
Drop the divisions A BC DE FG to touch the 
ime K G at the points 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and: the 
ine M GI at 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; these lines are 
rallel to the lineK M. From G, towards the 
ht hand, mark off FED CBA equal in 
eth to the six divisions into which the soffit 
the arch is set off; drop lines from these 
nts square to AK ICA: 
m K C draw 0, A H parallel to line AK IA; 
mm 1 draw 1, BH parallel to AK IA; 
om 2 draw 2, CH parallel to AKI A; 
‘rom 3 draw 3, DH parallel to AKI A; 
‘rom 4 draw 4, E H parallel to AKITA; 
rom 5 draw 5, FH parallel to AK IA; 
‘Through the points obtained by these opera- 
ms trace the line marked “ Face Line of 
fit.” By inspection of the figure it will be 
een that the lower face line of soffit on the 
evelopment is obtained in a similar manner. 
the line GH GI is used as a hinge line, 
n the soffit development would turn over to 
left, and come plumb over the lines K G H 
nd M GI if held in a semi-circular form. 
Fie. 1. Draw a semi-circle, underneath this 
lace the plan of the required skew arch, in 
his case the angle of skew is 30deg. 
_ On line K N draw the true elevation of 
he arch, which is an ellipse. Develope the 
illustrated. Draw line H X, 
it into seven equal _ parts, 
Square these points to touch the bottom line 
R. This gives the plan of soffit. To find 
point. that all the joints radiate from 
is is called the Focal Eccentricity, and was 
overed and described first by Mr. Buck) 
wa line from the centre used to describe 
the semi-circle to the outside thickness of the 
eh, to the point lettered P parallel to angle 
f skew. From ths right-hand side of the 
arch draw a line parallel to the line 14, 15 on 
the soffit; from P set up a line square to P 5 
and the point Q, where it touches the line 
rawn parallel to the soffit lines, gives the 
istance (P Q) of this point below the level 
tine, from which all joints have been found by 
practice to radiate. 
_ Divide the soffit of the ellipse (see opera- 
a , 


' 


tion 2) into the seven equal parts, into which . 


you have divided the soffit. Draw all these 
as joints, using point P as centre, P being the 
distance, P Q below the level line K N before 
described. To find the amount of cambre in the 
line R S T—this must havea hollow in it to fit 
the centre. ‘The method of finding this 
amount of cambre is as follows: Take point 
R up the semi-circle—this point R is same 


Tt 


vertical height as O § in the elliptical eleva- 
tion on K N—from R to T draw a chord line, 
the amount of cambre is shown at 8S. Now 
transfer this amount of rise to the line 
marked template for soffit on plan ; having any 
three points in a curve it is a simple matter to 
draw the amount of cambre. 


Tue Twisrina Rute is found by drawing 


the joint line R from P; this gives the angle 
at one end of the course. From examination 


of the soffit plan it will be seen that the other 


end of the bed line starts from the level—the 
angle at Ris the one required to obtain the 
amount of wind, or twist in each full bed. 

To Finp THE ANGLE BETWEEN THE COURSING 
SPIRAL AND THE Face Linz (better known as 


F Kilding 


that between the face line and the bed line),— 
The method chosen to explain the two joints 
that are given as examples is one which enables 
students to understand the relationship be- 
tween lines named. 

Take the joint line in the True Elevation 
that is lettered E F ; from K N square F to O 
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connect OZ and the plan of the line YZ is 
obtained—Y Z being the real length of the 
spiral or bed line RZ. To find the height of 
the point Y set up a line from O at right 
angles to OZ, with O as centre and OF as 
radius, cut off O Y equal to O F—connect Y Z 
and the full length referred to is obtained. 
Produce E F both ways, first to touch the line 
KN, secondly to A. From the point where it 
touches K N draw a dotted line through Z, let 
it be indefinite in length. Produce line KN, 
and from the point O set off OB equal in 
length to OZ, from Z draw ZC at right angles 
to OZ, from B draw BJ at right angles to 
O B, through this point draw DC square to 
the line marked Direction of Ordinate, from the 
point O draw the Ordinate, parallel to the line 
marked direction of ordinate—continue it 
indefinitely for the present. From B draw 
BA1B1 at right angles to DC, from B but 
square to O B draw A B to meet joint line E F, 
make Al Bl to equal A B, draw D B1, erect 
OM BI 2, at right angles to D Bl make 
ordinate O1 M1 equal to ordinate O M, with D 


' Delrelomerndra’ « 
Sofi 


as centre, and D Z as radius make D1 Z1 equal 
to D Z,make X1 21 equal to X2in plan, connect 
Z1,M1,and 21. This gives the required angle 
between the bed and face lines indicated in 
Fig. 3. 

an ANGLE BETWEEN THE LEvEL Face 
LINE AND THE Bep ZR is found by the same 
method, A careful examination of Fig. 4 will 
clear any difficulty the student may find. 

One great advantage of this method is that 
the angle obtained on a small scale drawing no 
larger “than the scale figured as the one to 
which the ex: umple should be drawn, may be 
produced each way until it is large enough for 
the full-sized mould. . Another advantage is, 
that the angles obtained for one half of the 
true elevation will work for the corresponding 
half of the other face, and also by producing 
the line Z MI the angle for the reverse hand 
is obtained. 


From the elevated site on which Dunninald 
Castle, Montrose, stands, difficulty has long 
been experienced in getting an abundant 
supply of pure water. Some time ago, how- 
ever, the proprietor, Captain Stansfeld, com- 
missioned the hydraulic engineer, Mr. A. G. 
Elmslie, Aberdeen, and Mr. Alexander Taylor, 
plumber, Montrose, to prepare a scheme to 
supply that want. That scheme has now been 
completed. The main feature of it is a double- 
action hydraulic ram supplied by Mr. Elmslie. 
The power necessary to drive the ram is got 
from a small stream which forms the march 
between the estates of Rossie and Dunninald. 
By utilising that stream at a fall of 134ft. on 
to the ram it lifts close on 3000 gallons per 
day of pure spring water to a height of 125!t. 
above itself ata distance of 1000 yards. On 
excavating about 100 yards from the ram an 
ample supply of pure spring water was found, 
and hence the necessity of lifting it with a 
double-action machine. The scheme is stated 
to have proved a perfect success. The neces- 
sary works have been carried out by the con- 
tractor, Mr. Alexander Taylor, under the 
superintendence of Mr, Elmslie, 


Artesian Bored Tube Wells.* 


By Maurice OcKENDEN, JUN. 


(Continued from page alvii.) 


HE first well bored in Alabama, under the 
T washout or hydraulic system, was through 
22 various sand strata, mostly running 
sand, besides layers of clay, and the depth 
reached was 426ft., with the same size hole as 
started, viz., 4in., water flowing at the surface. 
This well could not have been bored by the 
English system without diminishing the size of 
the hole several times. In this process the main 
working feature is that, as the tool works, the 
débris is washed away from the tool, and in 
cases of sand and scft clays, the hole is almost 
made with the water pressure. The water is 
pumped by a force pump (usually of the 
Worthington type), and forced up into the 
derrick through the standpipe. This stand- 
pipe is fitted with stuffing boxes, through 
which works a specially turned tube with a 
few perforations in the centre. Water passing 
under pressure through the standpipe into the 
perforated tube down into the borehole through 
the small outlets each side of the tool, all 
débris is brought to the surface, as the work 
proceeds. ‘Tubes are required instead of bars 
which are of very stout quality. This system 


REDUCES THE CONSTANT CLEARING OUT 


and shifting of the tools, as only a chisel is 
required, usually a tee chisel, which requires 
occasional dressing out by the foreman to keep 
the size of the hole uniform. At a boring just 
completed at Crawley, Sussex (as a pioneer 
hole), a depth of 650ft. has been reached, 
through 585ft. of Wealden clay, which is a 
very hard substance to penetrate by English 
bars. Water rises to a level of 6ft. above the 
surface. For small works this system is con- 
sidered expensive, as the time getting under- 
weigh and the carriage of plant is heavy, 
compared with the English bar plant, for 
depths up to, say, 250ft., provided the strata 
is favourable. At first it might be supposed 
that this system required a large quantity of 
water for manipulation, but this is not so, as, 
by the use of settling tanks, the same water 
is used again and again. For wells 300ft. or 
over, and in southern and midland counties, 
this system is adopted with good results. 
The Canadian or American rope drilling 
system is called the oil-well rig, and is prac- 
tically the most efficient for large holes in 
varied or hard rock strata to any depth, also 
for small diameter holes if over 1000ft. -In 
the oil fields of Pennsylvania this system is 
the only method employed, and it is easy to 
count 100 derricks, or “rigs,” as one glances 
across the hills around Bradford and vicinity. 
The first oil well drilled was near Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, in 1859, by Colonel E. L. 
Drake, the used was 34ft. high, while the 
modern is about 80ft. The leading feature 
of this process is the employment of. a short 
string of bars, usually about 30ft. long, carry- 
ing a massive chisel. These are suspended by 
a rope running off derrick and the walking 
beam. ‘The walking beam, which is worked 
off a crank, vibrates up and down, giving about 
thirty strokes per minute (saving the surging 
of rope, as in the other systems). The derrick 
is built sufficiently high to swing the string of 
tools without disconnecting, so that the sand 
pump can be inserted and withdrawn from the 
bore-hole without interfering with the boring 
tool. This is a great saving of time, and 
being only rope instead of bars or pipe, the 
tools and débris are quickly brought to the 
surface. This system is made 


In PorTABLE Form 


for convenience in crossing country where 
railway connection is not good. This makes a 
useful machine for prospecting. In the 
Colonies these machines in portable and trac- 
tion form are much used. The Diamond 
system. is the most costly, but the most rapid. 
As a true core or section of the strata passed 
through is obtained, it is particularly suitable 


eA paper read before the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society. 


for prospecting for minerals. It consists of a 
series of tubes with a diamond cutting trepa 
head, which is revolved inside of the lini 
tube, and copiously supplied with water. 


the diamonds clear from débris. 

that is much used in France, Saxony, and 
other parts of the Coxtinent, is ‘that known as 
the “ Mouton,” or ram, especially for pene- 
trating rocks. In Mr. Hughes’s “Treatise on 
Waterworks ” it describes the system thus :— 
“A cylinder of cast-iron, commonly about Sin, 
in diameter, and 39in. in length, weighing 
from one to three cwts. 
cylinder is hollowed in a conical form, and the 
sides are fluted so as to allow the broken 
débris of the rock to pass up and lodge in the — 


hollow, conical top. ‘The mouton is attached | 


to the rope by means of wrought-iron handles, — 
which are double, in case one should break, 
The lower part of the mouten is prepared to 
receive a number of blunt-pointed steel chisels, — 
which are firmly secured to it. There are 
several ways of giving motion to the rope 
which works the mouton. One of these is by 
means of a long plank, placed obliquely about 
12ft. or 15ft. above the borehole. The mouton — 
is suspended 15in. or 20in. from the bottom, 
and is made to fall through a height of 2ft. to 
3ft. about twenty-five to thirty times in a | 
minute. 
the cutting action of the steel chisels “would 
soon, if not moistened, impede the action of 
the tool by deadening the blows. It therefore 
necessitates 

THE Provision oF WATER, P 
and then the sort of liquid mud thus formed 
rises and spouts up through the fluted openings” 


in the mouton, and enters the hollow cone 
the top. When it is observed by the workman 


at the surface that the tool has gone down | 


sufficiently to fill the cone, the mouton is with” 
drawn, and is then found to be filled commonly 
with a hard, conical mass, the result of several | 
hours’ working.” The Chinese are said to 


The upper part of the” 


The dust or powder resulting from | 


have bored successfully with the mouton alone | 
to a depth of 1800ft. For solid strata through- | 


out this is possible, but if sand, wet clay, and 
such-like material as requires tubing exists, 
the mouton is not applicable alone, and is 
replaced by what the French call “ emporte | 
piece,” or shell pump, as it is now designated | 
in England. The advantages of an artesial 


or bored tube well are well known, and since | 


the recent outbreaks of typhoid fever at | 
Worthing, Maidstone, &e., the public have 
been brought to consider these advantages. 
Of course, the purity of water from a tube 
well cannot be guaranteed, any more than the 
supply from a dug well ; but this is certain: 
water that is obtained from a tube well is free 
from any possible atmospheric influence, sur-_ 
face drainage, or leakage from cesspits close 
by, and shutting off supplies of water as the 
work proceeds, if not considered to be satisfac= 
tory. The temperature of water is more even 
at all seasons; but this is affected by the depth 
and the stratum from which the water is 
obtained. In regard to this matter it is vous 
difficult to say with any accuracy 


At Wuat TEMPERATURE THE WATER wuun 
ComE. 


For wells up to 600ft. it is stated to be 52° 0 : 
58° Fahrenheit, and increasing about 1° fo 
every 65ft. after a certain depth. The wa 
in the artesian well at Grenelle, France, which 
= eg ek deep, has a temperature of 82° 

4° (according to Sir John Robinson). The | 
bot of the water is undoubtedly influenced 
by the strata, as the mines in North Wales, 
although about the same depth as those im 
Cornwall, are much colder. In cases where 
running sand yields a good supply of water, i 
the sand can be kept back, a special br 
strainer (which is milled from the insid 
leaving the smallest possible opening of the 


‘ slot on the outside can be inserted below the | 


lining tubes, according to the depth of the | 
sand and water-bearing stratum. This does 
away with the expense of further boring, or 
of digging a well deep enough to allow the 
water to flow up through the borehole into bf 
dug well by gravitation, and then pumpay ni 
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rom the supply in the dug well. Pumping 
aachinery and pumps vary so much that it is 
iffcult to select a few for this paper. Where 
rater will not rise to within pumping distance 
rom the surface, it is necessary to insert a 
ump cylinder, which is connected up with 
earing and driven by power. Gas and oil 
ngines are used very much now for pumping. 
ir for factories and institutions where steam 
3 used a direct-acting steam head can be 
pplied. 


Vetus in Lonpnon: Ar TRAFALGAR SQuaRE. 


he site of this well is 374ft. above sea level. 
‘he well is 384ft. deep, and consists of an 
pen shaft sunk to depth of 148ft., with a 
orehole in the bottom 236ft.in depth, making 
total of 384ft, below the ground surface. 
The following strata were penetrated :— 


= from. Thickness, 
| ‘ace. Feet. 
15... Made Earth ... pe ald 
31... Sandand Gravel ... 16 
©5169 ... London Clay ... eee LSS 
‘197... Mottled Clay ... 28 
207 ... Sandand\Gravel ... 10 
\241 .... Green Sand ... erty, OF 
igeeot, ... Chalk ... sie wo 148 
is Total tes w 384 


“The water now stands about 108ft. below 
te surface of the ground, and according to 
tr. Beardmore, yields 65 cubic feet per minute 
' more than 580,000 gallons in twenty-four 
yurs. 


_-WELL aT THE BANK or ENGLAND. 


ae borehole here reaches to 307ft. below the 
‘face of the ground, the depth of the chalk 
be 207ft. The water on January Ist, 1852, 
ood at 61ft. below Trinity high water mark, 
id on January 1st, 1869, at 74ft., showing the 
minution of the water level equal to 13ft. 
ting the seventeen years. In January of 
chyear the water usually stands 10ft. higher 
amin August, when the level is lower than 
any other part of the year. 


WELL AT CRYSTAL PALACE. 


iis well is 84ft. in diameter, and is sunk to 
Jepth of 245ft. At this depth a boring was 
tmmenced, fitted with pipes 15in. diameter, 
fi.to 50ft. in length. These were commenced 
| 4ft. in height, but considerably increased as 
a work proceeded. Ata depth of 259ft. the 
‘ting passed through a bed of sand between 
'0 beds of plastic clay, and from this sand 
2 water rose in the well toa height of 142ft., 
‘Ifilled the headings in eight hours. The 
‘ing was continued through the lower 
tiary sands till it reached the chalk at 
6. in depth, and had penetrated the chalk 
fG., thus reaching a depth of 550ft. below 
() surface. It must be observed that the 
(in supply of water in this well is derived 
'm the sand spring at 259ft., and very little 
ilition to this was gained by the deep boring 
othe chalk. The well was sunk in 1853-5, 
imo accumulation of sand took place until 
/3 year, when it was necessary to take out 
iut 25 cubic yards, leaving still some 
‘umulation which will require early removal. 
|S account was dated 1872. In any system 
lis always necessary to provide a few 
|b or fishing tools in case of breakage 
ifubes, tools, ropes, bars, &c., but as to 
‘cription of same, this depends upon the 
| ture, depth, &c., and nearly every break- 
‘M requires a tool of special construc- 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDINGS— 
E!gin—Additions to House 
Halifax—Erection of Warehouse 
Londonderry—Erection of Hotel 
Lowestoft—Erection of House = 
Amsterdam—Erection of Exchange... 


Totnes—Erection of Residence 


Boowomnsrs 


4 Croydon—Inland Reyenue Office 


tion. Firing by electricity breaks up the 
strata to allow a free access for the water. 


is called firing a torpedo. A cartridge of 
dynamite, with a detonator, is let down with 
a light cord to the bottom, and a small 
monkey, or, as they call it,a “ go-devil,” is 
allowed to fall from the mouth of the bore- 
hole, which, striking the detonator, produces 
the required explosion. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes, 


A DEPUTATION, consisting of delegates from 
the riparian parishes on each bank of the 
Thames, between Richmond and Battersea, has 
waited upon the Middlesex County Council at 
the Guildhall, Westminster, to lay before that 
body a scheme for the erection of a new lock 
with sluices below Putney Bridge. The scheme 
was originally drawn up by the Hammersmith 
Vestry in 1894, and for the last three years 
has been under the consideration of the local 
authorities. All these bodies are now practi- 
cally agreed as to the details, which provide 
for the erection of a bridge, four locks, and 
sluices across the river, at a point slightly 
above the Belmont Candle and Soap Works, 
between Wandsworth and Battersea Bridges. 
The scheme, it is said, could be carried out for 

220,000. It would have the advantage of 
providing a direct means of communication 
between Fulham and Battersea, in addition 
to the improvement to the water above 
Wandsworth Bridge. 


Tue Admiralty has informed the Corporation 
of Plymouth that in their opinion the scheme 
for the improvement of Cattewater Harbour, 
for which the Corporation are seeking Parlia- 
mentary powers this Session, would prove 
prejudicial to the all-important naval interests 
of the port. As the naval establishment is 
being greatly enlarged at a vast expense, and 
the naval traffic of the Sound in future will be 
proportionately increased, the only condition 
on which the Admiralty will consent to the 
scheme is the removal of the Winter shoal—a 
patch of rock on the eastward side of Drake’s 
Island, and conditionally also on the removal 
of the Mallard shoal, which is near the entrance 
to the Cattewater. Asthe cost of blasting and 
dredging away the Winter shoal would be from 
£190,000 to £200,000, it is probable that this 
condition will be fatal to the scheme. The 
Corporation were desirous of deepening the 
harbour and constructing quays for ocean 
liners and other large vessels, 


A pumpine mill, driven by wind, has just 
been erected at Witnesham, to obtain a supply 
of water for the house and premises at the 
Red House Farm. The wheel is erected on a 
30ft. angle steel tower, built on the Eiffel 
Tower system. It is 12ft. in diameter, and 
drives a 2sin. pump, which has to force the 
water 300 yards, with a rise of 50ft. from the 
spring. The spring is covered in, and finds an 
abundant supply. This mill is claimed to be 
the best yet invented, in that it will work 
when all others are standing still. The wheel 
is of one piece, instead of the usual moveable 
vanes, and is made of galvanised steel, with 
eighteen concave vances, and is governed by 


the tail, which acts automatically in the wind, 


FOR WHOM, 


Eastbourne—Erection of Model Lodging House... 
Wigan—Alterations & Additions to Presbyterian Church 


Miss A. Mullen .., 
Corporation ... Ae Pex. 
Sanitary Committee 
Mr. E, J. Bowden 


Commissioners of H.M. Works ,,, 


In blasting the oil wells of Pennsylvania it | 


and turns parallel to the wheel in high winds, 
thus showing a minimum surface to exposure ; 
and, by moving a weight up or down, less or 
more power can be obtained as required. It is 
found capable of raising 3500 gallons in twenty- 
four hours in a fair wind. 


Tue Taunton Town Council has adopted the 
report of the Main Drainage Committee, who 
had arranged terms with Messrs. Cameron and 
Co., of Exeter, for the preparation of plans and 
estimates to lay before the Local Government 
Board, and for superintending the carrying 
out of the necessary works for adapting the 
present sewage works to the septic system, 
should the Local Government Board give con- 
sent to the raising of the money required for 
that purpose. 


A LARGE reservoir is on the point of con- 
struction at Staines, and will form an import- 
ant factor in the water supply of London. The 
enterprise is a joint one, and it is being made 
for the West Middlesex, Grand J unction, and 
the New River companies. The reservoir will 
cost £1,000,900 to build, and, when finished, 
will have a capacity of 3,300,000,000 gallons of 
water daily. Messrs. J. Aird are the con- 
tractors. The idea of this immense reservoir 
is to store water whilst it is in a bright con- 
dition, and preserve it for distribution over the 
metropolitan area when the river is in flood. 


THe delay in announcing the composition 
of the Sewage Commission, of which Lord 
Iddesleigh has accepted the chairmanship, is 
due, says the Times, to the fact that the 
Government have agreed, in response to urgent 
representations from North of the Tweed, to 
add a Scotchman to the list to be submitted 
for Her Majesty’s approval. According to 
present arrangements there will be seven 
Commissioners besides the Chairman—two 
Local Government Board officials, two gentle- 
men with experience of the methods and 
necessities of large urban districts, an eminent 
bacteriologist, a well-known chemist, and a 
representative of Scotland. 


In the Court of Appeal recently the case of 
the Somersetshire Drainage Commissioners v, 
the Corporation of Bridgwater was heard. It 
was an appeal by the defendants from a decision 
of Mr. Justice Romer’s, The plaintiffs claimed 
an injunction restraining the defendants from 
opening any new drain into any drainage works 
of the plaintiffs or causing or allowing any 
filthy or unwholesome water to flow into any 
watercourse within the plaintiffs’ jurisdiction, 
and from cutting away or otherwise interfering 
with the east bank of the river Parrett so as to 
weaken the bank of the river. The plaintiffs 
objected to the construction by the defendants 
of an outlet with manholes in the bank of the 
river for a new drain above the town bridge 
carrying untreated house sewage into the river. 
Mr. Justice Romer had held that the plaintiffs 
were entitled to an injunction restraining the 
defendants from completing the present works 
and cutting through the bank of the river at 
the point in question without the leave of the 
plaintiffs, and also from conveying house sewage 
containing foul or noxious matter into the river 
by any such works or cutting, and that the 
defendants must pay the costs of the action. 
The Court of Appeal Judge now said he was 
not -satisfied that the defendants’ works had 
substantially weakened the bank of the river, or 
caused any damage to the plaintiffs, so as to 
call for any judgment on that ground after 


the arguments on appeal. 


ps COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Charles C. Doig, Architect, Elgin, 

C. F. L. Horsfall and Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax, 
E. J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry. 

Nelson Chambers, London-road, Lowestoft, 

Municipal Printing Office, Amst2rdam. 

Wm. Chapman Field, Architect, Town Hall, Eastbourne, 
W. M. Tollitt, Architect, Totnes, Devon. 

John Williams, 67, Greenhough-street, Wigan. 

12, Whitehall-place, Westminster, S.W. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | 


May 10 


PH et ee 


Aug. 31 
Oct. 24 
No date. 


No date. 


May 10 
14 


J uly 7 


) 


BE SENT IN, 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Lowestoft —Alterations and Additions to Town Hall, &c. 
Southampton—Ofifices, &c., at Docks 
Withernwick, Hull — Alterations and “Additions to 
Wesleyan Church. 
London, E.—Erection of Isolation Wards . 
Menai Bridge—Erection of Masonie Room. 
Shiney Row, Durham—Erection of Cottage Flats & Shops 
St. Helens. "Engine House, &e. 
Boston, Lincs,—Alterations and Additions to Hospital 
Brierley Hill—Erection of Power Station, &e. 
Chelmsford—Erection, of Villa 
Llangefni—Erection of Schools 
Warwick—Hrection of Laundry 
Lakenheath, Suffolk—Erection of Cemetery Chapel 
Oswestry—Alterations for Science and Art School 
Southampton—Ofiices, &ec., at Police Station 
‘Aintree, near Liverpool—Hrection of Shops me 
Mount Pleasant, E.C.—Foundations at Parcel Depot .. 
Southampton—Erection of Lodging-house oa 
Wednesbury—Erection of Fire Station, &e. 
TIpswich—Erection of Class-room — . 
Barton-upon-Irwell—Erection of Infirmary 
St. Helens—Erection of Destructor Shed, &e. 
Lancaster—Wing for Royal Albert Asylum 
Guyaquil—Construction ‘of Custom House 
Belem, Para, Brazil—Cattle Pens, Abbatoir, &e. . 
Abergavenny—School Altérations and Additions. : 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Alterations & Additions to Chur ch 
and Schools. 
Bournemouth—Erection of Nave and Aisles 
Cardiff—Erection of Buildings 


Stevington, Beds.—Erection of Schools 
Dedham—Erection of Cottages 
Guiseley, Yorks,—Erection of Houses and Shop... 
Higham Ferrers—Erection of Houses ira eA 
Hurst, Lancs.—House and Cottages.. ei, sae aoe 
Newport, Mon.—Erection of Chur ch. 
Urswick—Erection of Farm Buildings : 
Watton, Norfolk—Erection of Cottage Hospital... 
Worcester—Alterations and Additions : 
Penyfai, Bridgend—Schools, Parsonage, &e. 
Muckamore, near Belfast—School Additions 
Randalstown, near Belfast—Alterations to Presbyterian 
Church. 
Newbold, Derbys.—Additons, &c., to Methodist Church 


ENGINEERING— 
Colwyn Bay—Hlectric Lighting Plant 
Ripley—Construction of Water Mains 
Barrow-in-Furness—Boiler, Engine and Machinery 
Chester-le-Street—Laying Water Pipes ss 
London—Supply of Bridge Work ... 
Dublin—Supply of Mineral Oil Cistorns, &e. 
Nantwich—Supply of Boiler 
Bollington, Cheshire—Reservoir, &e. se 
Birmingham—Construction of A: jueduct Sie 
Bethnal Green—Supply of Plaat and Electric Light 
Sophia, Bulgaria—Construction of Port 
Tangiers— Water Supply : 
Leicester —Supply and Fixing of Grids 
Horsley, Belper—Supply of Water Mains .., 
Aberdeen—Electric Cables... 
Aberd2en—Supply and Erection of Are Lamps, &e. 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Manchester—Supply of Steel Tie Bars, &c, ae 
Bollington, Cheshire—Supply of Cast-iron Pipes 
Siam—Railway Wagons, Rails, &. (Two Contracts) 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 


FOR WHOM. 


fa 


Corporation ... 
London and South- Western Railw ‘ay Co. 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 


County Schools 
Union Guardians 
Parish Council 45 
Corporation 
Corporation 


H.M. Office of Works | 
Corporation 3 
Corporation ... 

School Board... 
Guardians na he 
Health Committee ... 


Y.M.C.A, 


Mrs. Sharpe 
Freehold Land Society 


Misses Falcon... .... 
Worcester and Malvern meses Cosa 
R. W. Llewellyn a ; ; 


Committee 


Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Guardians E 

Rural District Council — ... 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Co. Limited 
Commissioners of Irish Lights ... 
Guardians aes ced 

Urban District Council Fe 
Corporation ... = aE Ae aa 
Guardians 

Hygienic Commission ae 

Gas and Electric Lighting Committee . 
Urban District Council ae 
Corporation 

Corporation 


Corporation 
Urban District Council i 
Royal Railway Department 


JOURNAL 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF THNDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


G. H. Hawby, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lowestoft. Z 
J. Dixon, Docks’ Department, Southampton. a 
Freeman, Son, and Gaskell, ‘Architects, Altvert-chamers, 
Carr Lane, Hull, | 
A.and C. Harston, Architects, 15, Leadenhall street, E.C. ig) 
R.'G. Thomas, Architect, Menai Bridge. ; Ps. ag 
W. T. Jones, Architect, 7a, N. Bailey, Durham, } ‘4 | 
+ 
i 
& 


J. J. Lackland, Town Hall, St. Helens. 

James Rowell, Borough Offices, Boston, 

T. Robinson, Architect, Victoria-chambers, Stover se, 
F.- Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. 


Head Master, Nant Villa, Llangefni. peta ee \ -) | 
F. P. Trepess, 8, Jury-strest, Warwick. a 
F. E. Rolph, Clerk, High- street, Lakenheath,- é 

Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Oswestry. 3 


Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton, all 


SWie wk. “Hartley, Aintree, Liverpool. ne 
H. Turner, 15, Whitehall-place, S.-W. ws. 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. oH 


E. Martin Scott, Borough Surveyor, TownHall, Wednesbury, 
T. W. Cotman, "Architect, Northgate-street, Ipswich. 
Hurrell and Taylor, 25, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Geo. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, St. Helens. ia 
Austin and Paley, Architects, Castle Hill, Lancaster, f 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, Ss. Ww. ag 
Brazilian Legation, London. 

E. A, Johnson, Berchiter ts Abergavenny. d 
J. H. Burton, Architect, ‘ 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill. PS 


Boreham and Norton, Surveyors, Sunderland. S| 

J. P. Jones, Richards, and Budgen, Architects, 18, St. 
Mary- street, Cardiff. 

Usher & Anthony, Architects, 9, St. Paul’s-square, Bedtord, 

J. W. Start, Architect, Colchester and Harwich. 

F. Moore, Architect, 40, Sunbridge-road, Bradford. 

H. Adnitt, Architect, High- street, Rushden. 

Joseph Heys, 196, Curzon- road, Hurst. 

F. R. Kempson, 16, High-street, Cardiff. 

Settle and Farmer, Architects, County- -square, Ulverston. . 

H. J. Green, ‘Architect, 31, Castle Meadow, Norwich. < 

G. Dale Oliver, Archite:t, "Carlisle. : 

Cook & Edwards, Architects, Masonic-buildings, Bridgend. 

M. Hawthorne, Dunady, near Belfast. =| 

R. J. Craig, Shane’s Cottage, Randalstown. so oe 


W.Cecil Jackson, Architect, 29, Knifesmith gate, CHestonnaaay 


Lacey, Clirehugh, and Sillar, 78, King-street, Manchester, a 

R. Argile, Surveyor, Ripley. 

J. Y. McIntosh, Architect, Cornwallis-street, Barrow. 

ie -, Webb, Surveyor, 15, Lundy- t2rrace, Chester-le-Stree! “ei * 
132; Gresham House, Ola Broad-street, E.C. X 

Engineer’s Office, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. DRESS 

C. Speakman, Clerk, Poor Law Offices, Nantwich. | See 

W. H. Radford, Engineer, Angel-row, Nottingham. ts 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

Giles, Gough, and Trollope, 28, ‘Craven: -stre3t, Strani, W. Co 

Ministry of Public Works at Sophia. 

Commarcial Department, Foreign Office, London, S, Ww. 

A. Colson, Engineer, Millstone- lane, Leicester. ‘ 

Jos2ph Pym, Clerk, "Belper. <a 

A. Bla2kman, Cor poration Electricity Works, Edinburgh, — 

A, Blackman, Corporation Electricity Works, Edinburgh. Ba 


City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. es 
W.H. Radford, Engineer, Angel-row, Nottingham. a. 
A. S. Mos3- Blundell, 28, Victoria- street, Westminster. 


rs 


May 7 Downpatrick—Re-painting Asylum ... The Governors Medical Superintendent, The Asylum. 
n 7 Letterkenny—Painting Exterior of ‘Asylum Pastas Stuart Russell,Clerk, Donegal District Asylum, Letterkenny. 
Bs 7 Macclesfield—Painting the Library .. The Committee Librarian, Librar ys Macclesfield. | 
es 9 Marylebone, W.—Painting, &e., at Infir mary Guardians os Steward, The Infirmary, Rackham-street, Notting Hill, MW 
a 9 Wanstead—Painting School, &e, 3 School Board a John T. Bressey, 70 and 71, Bishopsgat>-st. Within, E. C.. | 
bs 10 Aldershot—Paiiting, &e. . War Department ~... _ Royal Engineer Office, North Aldershot. ‘x 
ae 10 Sandhurst—Painting, &e. War Department... Royal Engineet Office, North Aldérshot. - a5 
es 13 Dalton, Lanes.—Exterior Painting of Villas Trustees of the late Mr. G. B. Alexander H, Clark, Parish Office. : — | 
ROADS— iy 
May sf Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Supply of Materials ... £; .« Urban District Council ... Ke ..  G.H. Lilley, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashby-dela- Zona 
af 7 Norwich—Street Works = R RO .. Corporation ... $0 ny .. Arthur E. Collins, City Engineer, Norwich, 
A 9 Abergavenny—Supply of Limestone, Boo, ... Rural District Council a te ... J. Gill, Surveyor, Hereford-road, Abergavenny. a 
i 9 Chur ch, Lanes.—Supply of Road Mate erials, Pipes, &e.... Urban District Council — ... —_ ... W.E. Wood, Surveyor, Church. - | 
cs 9 Colchester —Supply of Granite, &c. .. Guardians st tee Pe ay, ..  C,. E. White, Clerk, 57, North-hill, Colchester. os 
<3 ut pao Reter: on-Thames—Road Wor ks... saa a3 ... Corporation ~.., ih 3 of Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston. id 
is 16 Paddington, W.—Wood Paving, &c.. ie as .. Paddington Vestry . Fe oe ... _ Surveyor’s Office, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W. Cay 
* 16 Wimbledon—Making- up Roads’ ae e: ie . Urban District Council ee # ..  Surveyor’s Office, The Broadway, Wimbledon, E> | 
SANITARY— = 
May 9 Cromer—Erection of Public Conveniences ih; ..- Urban District Council ... qt .. A. F. Scott, Surveyor, Cromer. oH 
+ 1l Wokingham—Resewering Roads, &c. he ee ... Corporation .... i oe i Surveyor, Town Hall, Wokingham. ss 
Ss 13 Wilmslow—Construction of Sewers, &c. ... Urban District Council *.. a. sa Council Offices, Swan-street, Wilmslow. 
RS : y 
=| 
COMPETITIONS, 
DATE | 
DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. _ | = 


May 25 
” 28 

” 31 

¥ 31 
June 1 
” 7 

”» 24 
July 1 
1 

2 


Tipton, Staffs.—Laying-out Park 
Trowbridge—Technical School . 
Singapore—Designs for Town Hall ..; 

Cricklade (Wilts)—Water Supply Plans 
Wallsend—Laying-out Park ... 

Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at ‘Cemetery .. 

East Ham—Ofiices, Fire Station, and Public Baths 

San Francisco Bay—Designs for University Buildings... 


Formby—Schemes for Sewerage 


Warrington—Designs for Police Station, Cour t House, &e. 


£25, £10, Se 
£40, £30, “£20 ew 
£200, £100 
£21, £10 10s. 
£50, £20 SAN 
£50, £30, £20... 
£105, £52 10s, ; 


£10,009 (divided in two com petitions) ae 
$100, 250, £8001 < Hansa ee Pete 


£100, £50, £25... aoe vee 


.. Cricklade and+Wootton Bassett Rural District Council. ee 


Urban District Council. 
The Corporation. 
Major F..L. Anderson, R.E., South Camp, Aldershot, 


Wallsend. Urban District Council. 


5 
Corporation. e+ 4 
Urban District Council. Ee 
Trustees of the Phebe A, Paiva Funai; rapresonhed in 
England by the R.1.B.A 5, 


Formby Parochial Committee. 
Town Council. 


May 4, 


1898. ] 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL 


RECORD. 


—— 


ELIZABETHAN 


COTTON WASTE: 


SOME CHEMICALS AND A DECORATION. 


= 


) (With Apologies to “John Oliver Hobbs.”) 


{ yNE hears often enough that the time has 
i gone by for the invention of a new 
article, and that the proper direction in which 
‘to seek for fame and fortune is the useful 
employment of the waste products of our 
modern life in its highly complex system. 
This may be true, and certainly ever since the 
“use of the waste products of gas manufacture 
began to give such encouragement to the 
careful chemist and manufacturer, the world 
has gone on seeking for similar openings for 
‘its waste generally. 

_ Quite recently (writes a correspondent) I 
‘saw the process by which the apparently 
‘useless cotton waste becomes a highly decora- 
tive and artistic material. 

_ I suppose I scarcely need say that it was in 
| Lancashire that the demonstration was afforded 
me. Perhaps the modern schoolboy is kept so 
‘busy in the gathering of knowledge about 
South Africa, China, and other remote parts of 
the earth’s surface, that he may possibly be 
“unprepared to answer straight off as to where 
Darwen is. But any visitor to the tremendous 
‘Maze known as Victoria Station, Manchester, 
‘May soon ascertain where the Darwen train 
starts from, and then, after a climb for about 
three-quarters of an hour or so, he may reach 
the town where there are to be seen the tallest 
(himneys in the county of tall chimneys. A 
Tide in a steam tram or a walk of some twenty 


as 


STRAPWORK FRIEZE. 


GALLEY FRIEZE, 


minutes, more or less, lands one at the corner 
of a narrow lane, which has a somewhat less 
obtrusively urban appearance than the rest of 
the neighbourhood, and just in a little hollow 
on the right is the substantial mill of the 
Anaglypta Company. Here, a few weeks ago, 
I placed myself under kind and courteous 
guidance, and saw the transformation of cotton 
waste into the handsome and effective decora- 
tion known everywhere as Anaglypta. 

The lowest story of the mill is where the 
revelation begins, and here there is a tre- 
mendous boiler into which the waste is turned, 
with soda for company, and any quantity of 
steam as a solvent. ‘There is no deception. 
You see the boiler, and then upstairs you see 
the waste going in. After a washing and 
purifying stage, the waste becomes pulp, and 
then the machine for rolling the pulp takes 
charge of the transformed material. Passing 
between a succession of rollers, on one of which 
is the design it is intended to receive, the pulp 
disappears into a drying apparatus, and then, 
after a long journey, it emerges, stiff, dry, 
hard, and ready for the treatment of thé deco- 
rator’s paint brush. The colour is a sort of 
cream shade, imparted to it by the sizing it 
receives on its way through the mill. Here 
lies one of its great advantages. White it 
would be if it were unsized, but the amount of 
paint it would in that case require before it 
could be considered fit for decoration would be 
about three times as much as it is necessary 
to use for the sized material. An infinite 
number of designs is to be seen in the colouring 
rooms, for the Company prepares a good many 
of the decorations to the last stage, and leaves 
the decorator only the work of fixing them. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE ANAGLYPTA GO. LTD, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE ANAGLYPTA CO. LTD. 


Two things strike the visitor in this part of 
the works very forcibly. - One is the roominess 
of the sheds in which the colouring is done, 
and the other the splendid light provided. If 
the daylight fails—and we all know that this 
accident does sometimes happen,even in Lanca- 
shire—there is the electric light in abundance 
to fall back upon. 

But there are the panels to consider. These 
are not surely made in rolls of pulp, with their 
high relief, and such sharp outlines as we are 
familiar with in their apparently . endless 
variety of design? Not exactly. These panels 
are subjected to pressure such as would have 
delighted the inventors of that medieval form 
of torture known as the piene fort et dure. A 
powerful hydraulic ram gives the pulp a 
squeeze of several tons per square inch, and 
the moisture is all but entirely driven out, and 
the design left unalterably impressed upon the 
material ; the new panel is set to finally dry 
upon a travelling platform which is itself a 
marvel of machinery, and the thing is done. 
Meanwhile, in another part of the mill the 
artists are at work engraving upon brass 
cylinders every kind of design likely to catch 
the eye and suit the taste of a cultivated age. 

I saw some tiles, or at least I thought I saw 
tiles, but my guide remarked that here were 
some tile designs, and what I thought tiles 
was revealed asan Anaglypt. And so in all sorts 
of forms, with every resource of adaptiveness, 
the erstwhile waste was being sent forth into the 
world as a useful, elegant, healthy, cheerful 
decorative material. Truly a transformation 
of which any man might well be proud, and 
well worthy of the resourcefulness of an age of 
enterprise and of an art-loving generation. 
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THE ECONOMY AND MORALITY 
OF COMPETITIONS. 


10 ee the paper on the above sub- 
ject, read by Mr. H. B. Creswell at a 
meeting of the Architectural Association, and 
a summary of which appeared in our last issue, 
Mr. Aston Webb said the question of competi- 
tions in the Profession was really a serious and 
important one. The practice was at present 
in vogue, and, as Mr. Creswell had remarked, 
they all thought that “something should be 
done.” It was impossible to ascertain what 
the, cost of competitions had been, and 
although, no doubt, it was very heavy, and 
was a grievous burden to the Profession, still, 
after all, the great question was—What were 
they going to do to reduce the burden? He 
thought the lecturer hardly laid sufficient 
stress upon what had already been done. ‘The 
memorial prepared by Mr. Cole Adams had a 
definite object in view, which was at that time 
to insure that architects would say “I won’t 
compete tmless an assessor is appointed.” A 


LOUIS XV. FRIEZE. 


large number agreed not to compete, and 
actually carried out their agreement. In that 
respect 


A Very GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


had resulted, and now an assessor was a 
generally recognised institution for competi- 
tions. Where it was not so, architects should 
still decline to compete. Or if they had not 
confidence in the assessor, or were not satisfied 
with the conditions, remedy laid in their own 
hands, by again declining to compete. Archi- 
tects could not be too careful in that respect 
—to satisfy themselves that the conditions 
were fair and that the assessor appointed was 
a man of knowledge and with backbone 
to see that his decision was carried out by the 
committee. His experience of committees was 
that they owed a great deal more through a 
lack of knowledge than to a lack of fairness. 
They really did not understand the work, and 
if the matter was laid fairly and squarely 
before them by an assessor, they would be 
inclined to accept the principles laid down. 
He was not there to defend the system of com- 
petitions,’ He knew as well as anybody the 
great harm they did:‘to many men, but at the 
same time he -could not say the system was 


all bad. With due limits it was an oppor- 
tunity for young men to make a name earlier 
than they otherwise would do. One naturally 
considered what was 


Tun Errect or ComMPETITIONS 


upon Architecture, architects, and the public 
generally? With regard to the effect upon 
Architecture, a system which had produced 
such buildings as the Houses of Parliament 
and St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, could not be 
said altogether to have done badly. _'There 
were many modern buildings which he ven- 
tured to think—it would be invidious to 
mention them for fear of omitting others— 
through the competitions had distinctly 
advanced the Art of Architecture in England. 
Undoubtedly the planning and arrangement 
of public buildings had been greatly advanced 
by competitions and by the publication of 
designs. But many were the evils in addition. 
As to the effect upon architects the system 
did imbue in the young man the gambling 
spirit. It might open visions before him 
which took him away from his general work 


and injured him. At the start a young man 
generally had a good many. hours upon his 
hands, and those hours were not counted as 
solden guineas, and should not be put down 
as such. He did not think the cost and 
labour was excessive. For an assessor to 
arrive at a decision a sketch plan was really 
all that was required, with a certain amount 
of detail to show the Architecture. The 
custom of furnishing full plans was dying out, 
and therefore the labour now was much less. 
He never knew of a case where the clerks had 
been offered twice or more their salaries if the 
firm won the competition, as mentioned by 
Mr. Creswell. He had known them pay only 
the usual rates. With regard to 


THe Errecr Upon THE PUBLIC 


generally, this much could be said: competi- 
tions were nearly. always for public works. 
It would be very sad if private work, such as 
building a big house, was put up for com- 
petition. When a public work was proposed 
there was the question of selecting an archi- 
tect. One or two of ‘the authority had a 
relative or friend whom they ‘would like to 
introduce, and the result was four or five 
architects’ names were mentioned, and in the 
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the less 


difficulty of selecting from these they sug- 
gested that five or six should be asked to 
have a competition. That was one way 
out of the difficulty, and he was not sure 
whether in small towns they would get- 
a better building from any of the rela- 
tions than from the competition. They must 
remember, too, that at present all architects 
charged exactly the same fees. The youngest 
architect and the most experienced architect” 
charged 5 per cent. It was always a wonder 
to him that young men got the work to do at 
all; he wondered people did not go direct to 
the best men. It was a matter for regret that, © 
with increased experience, architects had not 
increased their fees; but that was not the 
case, and so young men, when starting, had” 
extreme difficulty in getting work at all, espe= 
cially any important public work, Conse= 
quently they entered for competitions, ‘There: 
was a certain amount of pleasure in preparing” 
a large scheme, for when a young man com-_ 
menced business he was naturally confined to 
small work, and to have a definite scheme to” 
prepare, where there was scope for his powers, 


was an opportunity not to be laughed at 
The remedy in regard to competitions was 
in their own hands—to be more careful as 


to the conditions, and not object afterwards, 


but before. If the objection at the commence- 
ment of the competition was not satisfactorily 
met, then they should abstain from cempe- 
ting. It might seem a little hard, but it 
would greatly strengthen the hands of the 
Institute in trying to introduce a better 
system, and the more particular: they were, 
number of competitions there 
would be, and the competitions on a large 
scale would be more fairly decided than pre= 
viously. The system of competition was nov 
so much in favour with the public as formerly, 
and there was ‘never a better time than now 
for concerted action and unity to see that the 
conditions should be fairly and properly laid 
down. The great power they had was by 
abstaining if they were not so:—Mr. E. W. 
Mountford thought the lecturer had over- 
stated the cost of and the harm of competitions 
to younger men. It was well known that 
when quite young in the Profession their time 
was not so fully occupied as they might wish. 
When a man commenced to practise as al 
architect, and went to his office and sat for 
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AND 


lany weeks without any money coming near 
im, he thought that man would have been 
long better by trying in some competition. 
f a man could get enough money without 
ompetitions, then, by all means, he should 
save them alone. 
A Grear Point 

ras that 99 per cent. of young men, when 
hey got work, found it was of a very small 
ind, and to a man of any ambition whatever 
bwas a great treat to be able to work out a 
: ign for a large building, even if he knew 

d no chance of carrying out the building. 

ver, he must have benefited himself 
gely by working it out. Unless it was a 
ompetition, he would never dream of working 
‘utsuch a scheme. The whole matter rested 
ath architects generally. If they would com- 
ate for buildings where the committee had 
ssued instructions which were obviously 
bsurd or unfair, then they must take the con- 
equences, It was a pity that men would be 
und to compete under any kind of conditions 
sued. He was recently invited to compete 
ir a work of £1100, but did not do so, though 
wveral others did. Well, if men would com- 
ete for that they would compete for most 
uings. A great deal 
) \ 


DEPENDED UPON THE ASSESSOR. 


i 
should be a man of considerable experience 
tthe kind of building for which the competi- 
on was being held. He did not mean that 
8 need actually have put up an exactly 
milar building, but that he ought to have 
me general knowledge of that kind of 
mstruction. For instance, it was nota good 
ung for a man whose practice was confined 
irely to private houses to undertake to be 
ree in a competition for a_ technical 
itute; and he did not think it was a 
id thing for,a man to be referee in a 
apetition as to the peculiar requirements 
which he ‘was absolutely ignorant. He 
tite believed that referees were generally 
goetly up to their work, and that they 
orked to the best of their ability, but if they 
sre selected with greater care, and if com- 
‘ators were to inqnire beforehand who was 
be referee, there might be fewer less satis- 
ttory results than they had now. One did 
i hear, as in his young days, of the unfair 
@isions by referees; one did occasionally 
ar of a referee carrying out a building 
mself, rather than give it to the com- 
titors, but those cases -were rare now, 
ough common years ago. He thought, after 
|, they would have to admit that 


JoMPETITIONS WrRE Nor ENTIRELY Evtt. 


ley had bad points, of course, but taken all 
and they probably got. better buildings and 
shitects, and young architects had better 
portunities than they would have if compe- 
tons were entirely given up.—Mr. F. T. W. 
ldsmith said it seemed to him that if the 
stitute or Association could be brought into 
ith with the promoters of competitions on 
%r inception, at the very earliest stage, 
e they appeared in the public press, 
good might be done, and some 
assistance might be offered.— Mr. 
sford Pite said there was a delight in 
ning a big building. Architects were 
gst the people who built castles in the 
and it was delightful to be able to sit 
a calmly and solemnly to work out in their 
mind, to imagine, or to put on paper, a 
g that was going to run into several 
thousand pounds, thanks to Phebe 
and all the wealth placed at the 
Sal of the Profession. How many of 
Were not boiling over for municipal and 
sal schemes ? 


% Arcuirect must Practice Design 
bes ? 


i that was the very thing he did not do. 
{aquired a knowledge of Art, and was 
dy to turn on the tap of Gothic, Queen 
ne, Classic, or whatever it might be, when 

to design a library or a stable; but, 
ess he practised design, he would never be 
*Xpert in design. Probably the most sound 
ie to give to a student was to take one 
8 of design and work it, and, by continu- 


designing, master the Art,. He ventured: 


to think that many of the successes obtained 
were the result of study by persistent practice. 
As a result of the Cole-Adams memorial about 
half of the competitions now had assessors. 
That was a distinct improvement on what 
previously existed. Competitions should be 
made more public. 


Tur EXHIBITION OF THE DESIGNS 


must be insisted upon persistently. He had a 


radical suggestion to offer. He thought if | 


assessors worked without a fee they would suc- 
ceed in getting one for every competition. He 
would suggest that the Institute be prepared 
to offer an assessor to a competition committee 
gratis, on the sole condition that the Institute 
had the privilege of offering the conditions. 
Failing that system, let them do away with 
the assessor altogether, and allow the com- 
petitors, subject to conditions from the Insti- 
tute, to insist upon having the assessing’ of 
the competition in their own hands. He 
thought no one would be able to assess a com- 
petition better than those who went in for it. 
There was enough ‘honesty in the Profession 
to see the good points in designs, which, of 
course, would be exhibited without the names. 
—Mr. C. H. Brodie agreed with the lecturer 
that competitions were 


ALTOGETHER DEGRADING TO THE PROFESSION. 


It was easy to ask men, and especially young 
men, not to go in for competitions, but they 
knew such a request was futile, because the 
strongest instinct in human nature was the 
gambling spirit, and the competition spirit was 
nothing less than that, and would go on.—Mr. 
G. Fellowes Prynne deprecated the action of 
architects who obtained the award in a com- 
petition when they had engaged someone else 
to execute the designs. He did not think 
anyone could condemn competition, for it 
existed in almost every branch of work. It 
might have evils, but if conducted with fair- 
ness, and men of thorough experience were 
chosen as assessors, then he thought they must 
put up with it—The Chairman (Mr. H. W. 
Pratt) also urged that it was important 
assessors should be above suspicion, and that 
the name should be published with the 
announcement of the competition.—Mr. Cres- 
well briefly replied to the vote of thanks, 


THE Wass collection of Royal, historical, and 
armorial china and coronation glass, which is 
at present lent for exhibition to Messrs. Goode, 
of South Audley Street, will be regarded with 
interest by the lovers of Worcester, Coalbrook- 
dale, Minton, Derby, and Sévres china, and the 
more so as it includes more than _ thirty 
examples of the Worcester enamels of the late 
Thomas Bott. These are the enamels which 
the Prince Consort, according to Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt, declared to be “ the best things he had 
seen.” They are white, on a dark ground, 
usually of dark blue, but occasionally of other 
colours, Flaxman was Bott’s chief model, but 
he sometimes copied the designs of Thorwald- 
sen and Gibson, and figures and heads by 
Raffaele, Guido, and other famous painters. 
More often, however, the work was wholly 
his own, for he was no mean artist. He 
had, as the pieces shown here abundantly 
prove, a great deal of invention, and as com- 
plete a sense of colour as of form and outline ; 
so that, if he was not quite Flaxman’s equal, he 
was at least a worthy successor. The specimens 
of Royal services date mostly from the earlier 
years of this century, with a few older pieces. 
There is a plate here from the Worcester 
service made for the Duke of Clarence about 
1812 which cannot be surpassed, even by the 
fine services made much more recently for 
members of the Royal Family. The seven 
pieces of the glass used at the Queen’s corona- 
tion, and formerly the property of the Duke of 
Sussex, are, perhaps, more curious than artistic, 
and more valuable than curious. One or two 
of them bear the Crown and Royal motto on 
silver, let in, we believe, while the glass was 
at a white heat. The other historical relics 
consist of pieces of Nelson’s Worcester break- 
fast services, with a plate from the service 
presented to him by the City after the battle 
of Copenhagen. 
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_KEYSTONES. 


At Patrick Dean of Guild Court application 
has been made for sanction to erect a new 
chapel, presbytery, and school, The estimated 
cost of the buildings is £30,000. 

Sir JosepH Fayrer, Bart., K.C.S.I., M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., has accepted the presidency of 
the Seventeenth Congress of the Sanitary 
Institute, to be held in Birmingham, com- 
mencing September 27th. 

A Loca Government Boarp inquiry has 
been held at Barking, with regard to an 
application made by the Urban District 
Council for a loan of £15,000 for purposes of 
electric lighting, and at the same time a 
further loan of £8250 to erect public baths. 

THE restoration of Bradford Parish Church 
is to be proceeded with. The Bolling Chapel, 
in connection with the edifice, is to be included 
in the restoration. There is to be a second 
holy table for week-day communions, a screen 
erected in front of the Bolling Chapel, and a 
screen in front of the chancel. 


In view of the adjacent works now in pro- 
gress in connection with the construction of 
the Central London Railway and the subways 
in front of~ the Mansion House, a careful 
examination has been made as to the effect, if 
any, of these operations on the stability of the 
Mansion House itself, with the result that no 
cause of danger or alarm is found to exist. 


A VETERAN architect has passed away in the 
person of Mr. George Williams, who died 
recently at the residence of one of his sons, in 
Virginia. Mr. Williams was a’ pupil - of 
Decimus Burton, and after a tour in Greece, 
which he devoted to a thorough study of the 
ancient buildings, he began practice in Liver- 
pool in the earlier part of the century. The 
great seaport on the Mersey, and its neigh- 
bourhood offer abundant testimony to the skill 
and industry of the deceased architect, whose 
work is to be seen in other parts of the 
country. He was a son of the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Williams, and-a brother of Sir Monier 
Williams, the celebrated Oriental scholar. 


REcoGNIsING the hopelessness of its original 
plans, the Channel Bridge Company has 
adopted a new scheme, still more sensational. 
It now proposes to build a submarine bridge 
across the straits of Dover, about 50ft. below 
the surface, and to put on this bridge three 
locomotive platforms, something like gigantic 
dining tables. The castors of these tables are 
to run upon rails laid along the submarine 
bridge, and the legs are to be long enough to 
carry the tables themselves clear of the water. 
Each table is to carry a train on a set of rails, 
and a train from Paris to London will simply 
run on to the table at Calais and off it again 
at Dover. Each table is to run on fifteen pairs 
of castors, and the motive power is to be 
electricity. The cost is estimated at 
£14,000,000—one-third the cost of an ordinary 
bridge. 

THE New Gallery has seldom been able to 
show a more interesting collection of pictures 
than that now on view. In the first place, it 
is as varied as can be wished, almost every 


kind of work, except perhaps genre, being 


strongly represented, and the genre, if little 
gems such as Mrs. Alma Tadema’s “im- 
promptu”’ may be said to exemplify it, is at 
least good, if not abundant. In other respects 
there is no deficiency at all, but rather an 
embarrassing wealth of work by many of our 
best. artists. Nor can anything be more 
catholic or more liberal than the principle 
that has admitted painters of all schools. ‘The 
directors have regarded with equal eye Mr. 
Holman Hunt and Mr. Moffat Lindner, Mr. 
Sargent and Mr. Walter Crane, and if the 
result is a medley of all schools, it is at any 
rate a medley of much distinction. Here are 
three works by Mr. Watts, two by Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, two by Mr. Holman Hunt, four 
by Mr. Sargent, one by M. Carolus Duran, 
three by Mr. J. J. Shannon, and landscapes by 
Mr. East, Mr. ‘Thorne Waite, Mr. Peppercorn, 
and many others whose work is well known 
and always of importance, 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The question of dealing with 
Greyfriars Church has engaged the attention 
of the Aberdeen Town Council for some time. 
Ata recent meeting a report was received from 
the Finance Committee, stating that they had 
had under consideration the letter from the 
University Court in regard to the gift of 
£10,000 from the anonymous donor, and the 
proposal to hand over the old building of 
Greyfriars Church to the University with the 
view of its restoration and incorporation for 
academic purposes. The committee met and 
conferred on the subject with a deputation 
from the University Court. They have also 
had before them the various memorials which 
were addressed to the Council in support of 
the retention and restoration of the church. 
After deliberation, they resolved to report 
that, in their opinion, it would not be advisable 
to retain the fabric if it were to be devoted to 
academic purposes. It was resolved, however, 
to recommend that in tbe event of the 
anonymous donor consenting to continue his 
offer of £10,000 to the extension scheme, the 
Town Council should agree to restore the 
church with the view of its being retained for 
the use of the congregation, on the under- 
standing that the University Court obtain the 
concurrence of the Presbytery and the Kirk- 
session to the proposal, and that the requisite 
funds are raised for the completion of the 
scheme. The report was confirmed by the 
Council. 


Axtoa (Scotland).—New public baths, cost- 
ing nearly £30,000, have been erected at Alloa. 
The style of Architecture is a free treatment 
of French Renaissance. ‘The architects were 
Messrs. Burnett, Son, and Campbell, St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. On either side of 
the entrance hall there is billiard and news- 
rooms. Immediately beyond is the principal 
booking and towel office. The bath is 75ft. 
long and 33ft. broad. The hall wherein the 
bath is situated is 98ft. long and 50ft. broad. 
The roof, an open timber one, rises to a 
height of 25ft. from the level of the floor. 
There are galleries for viewing aquatic sports. 
The gymnasium is a chamber 76ft. long and 
28ft. wide, with an open timber roof averaging 
22ft. in height. There are two sets of hot 
and cold plunge baths, a first-class set and a 
second-class set. A Roman bath has been 
provided. 


AsHILL.—The timber and stonework of the 
church tower have become very much decayed 
with age, and it has been decided to put the 
tower in a thorough state of repair. The 
whole of the top is to be taken off, and a new 
one of Ketton stone and flint, with the addition 
of stringed courses and moulded battlements, 
put on. The whole of the timbers and lead 
work are to be new. ‘The plans are by Messrs. 
Milne and Hall, architects, London. The 
church has recently been fitted with hot air 
apparatus. At the completion of the work to 
the tower the bells are to be rehung. The 
work is being carried out by Messrs. Waters 
and Son, builders, Watton. 


Beurast.—A new Orange Hall in connec- 
tion with No. 9 District, West Belfast, has 
been erected. The structure, which is situated 
on the Shankill Road, has a frontage of 
46ft. 8in., and extends from front to rear, along 
Brookmount Street, 105ft. A corridor, 6ft. 
wide, runs from the entrance vestibule down 
the centre, and communicates with the side 
entrance at the back. In the front entrance 
vestibule the stairway is located which leads 
to the large hall; behind it, on the left, are 
lodge and ante rooms, and on the right, the 
reading, arch, and box rooms. Between these 
and the further end of the building, where the 
caretaker has his apartments, are provided a 
back stairway, lavatories, hall, kitchen, yard, 
and other conveniences. The lower ceilings 
are 134ft. high, and the large hall is 32ft. by 
36ft. In front there is a gallery about 12ft. 
wide, off which are a number of ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s retiring rooms. The side walls 


are 164ft. high to wall plate. The roof is 
supported by five semi-elliptical rolled steel 
trusses, and two half ones at each end, all 
resting on moulded cut-stone corbels, and 
bolted to same. ‘The walls are broken up by 
pilasters under corbels, and the large arch in 
the rear wall is ornamented with a moulded 
archivolt. An ornamental gable rises in front, 
and is furnished with neat gablet copings and 
parapet. The entire work was carried out by 
Messrs. Campbell and Lowry, contractors, from 
plans and specifications prepared by Mr. Wm. 
Batt, architect, Royal Avenue. 


Bishop Auckianp.—A cottage hospital is 
about to be erected at Bishop Auckland. It 
will be 150ft. by 90ft. On the right of the 
vestibule will be the male and female wards, 
each containing four beds, and having a 
southern aspect. The bath and lavatory 
accommodation will be arranged in close 
proximity to the wards. On the left of the 
vestibule will be the matron’s room, from 
which she will have command of the whole 
building, On the north-west will be the 
surgeon’s room and dispensary, whilst the 
operating room will be entered from the hall 
on the east, and will have a large top light. 
The kitchen, scullery, larder, mortuary, and 
disinfectant rooms will face the north. The 
drainage is arranged on. the straight line 
principle into the inspection chambers. The 
exterior of the building will be treated in the 
domestic style of Architecture, with red tiles, 
stucco gables, red quoines and arches, and 
grey clamp burnt brick facing. The architect 
is Mr. James Garry, West Hartlepool. 


Bripuincton Quay.—The contracts for the 
whole of the work to be done at Holy Trinity 
Church, Bridlington Quay, to plans by Messrs. 
Smith, Brodrick and Lowther, architects, Hull, 
have been let to Mr. Anthony Lyons, con- 
tractor, Norton, Malton. 


Carnoustiz.—A clubhouse is about to be 
erected in Park Avenue, Carnoustie, for the 
Union Club Company. The building will be 
in the Classic style of Architecture, two 
stories in height, the front wall being finished 
at top with a panelled parapet, with moulded 
pedestal and caps at intervals. The building 
has a frontage to Park Avenue of 37ft. The 
contractors are:—Masonry, Messrs. A. Black 
and Son; joinery, Messrs. A. Watt and Son ; 
slater, Mr. A. Hogg; plumber, Mr. D. M‘Kay; 
plastering, Messrs. A. M‘Ritchie and Co.—all of 
Carnoustie. The plans have been prepared by 
Mr. David. Fraser, Carnoustie, and the work 
will be carried out under his supervision. 


Derpy.—In the new Church of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Derby, accommodation is provided for 
430, but, when the finances will admit of it, 
and the chancel, vestry, and south aisle are 
built, the church will provide sitting room for 
750 people. So far, an expenditure of £3225 
has been incurred. The builders are Messrs. 
J. T. Tomlinson and Co., and the architects 
Messrs. Naylor and Sale. 


EpinsurgH.—The new Home in course of 
erection for the Edinburgh Industrial Brigade 
oceupies a commanding position. On the 
Fountainbridge and Ponton Street frontage it 
will consist of four stories and a basement, and 
towards Thornybank there will be three stories. 
The Fountainbridge frontage will have several 
shops. The frontage above the shops will be 
finished with stone, while those towards Ponton 
Street and Thornybank will be with terra-cotta 
faced bricks. The house will occupy an area 
of about 815yds., and will be built round an 
open court. The site for the building has cost 
£3000, and the estimates amount to about 
‘£10,500, making a total of £13,500. The plans 
have been prepared by, and the whole will be 
carried out under the direction and supervision 
of, Mr. Frank W. Simon, architect. 


Lerps.—The memorial stones have been laid. 


of a Methodist New Connexion Sunday School. 
On the site of the new building a Sunday 
school had ‘stood since 1856, and the chapel 
was erected twenty-five years ago. The old 
school building has now been pulled down, 
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and, from designs by Mr. W. 8. Braithwait 
new building is being erected. It is to 
two-storied edifice, the ground floor bei 
assembly room, and the upper floor comp 

a preaching room and six class-rooms. 


Locxrersizr.—The new Parish Church @t 
Lockerbie, which has been in course of erection 
since the demolition of the old building 
spring of 1896, has been opened. The 
building is of red freestone. The styl 
Architecture is the Early English Go 
The architect has adopted a square to} 
with battlement and pinnacled parapet ri 
to a height of 65ft. A miniature octage 
spire of stone rises to a further height of 3 
and finished with carved stone crockets, 
is completed with a weather vane on the - 
bringing the total height of the tower up 
95ft. The total cost was about £5000. 4 
architect was Mr. F. J.C. Carruthers, Dumfri 


Lonpon, W.C.—The old Chief West Centr 
District Post Office at the corner of Sou 
ampton Street, Holborn, has been closed 4 
good, and the new building in Hyde Stree 
New Oxford Street, opened for the transaet 
of business. The lower sorting-room is a 
apartment 168ft. in length by 58ft. in widt 
fitted with every modern appliance for fag 
tating sorting operations. Above is an of 
reserve room equally large. In the basemgé 
there are recreation rooms and kitchens 
the general staff. There is also an instit it 
but for messengers only—in this part of 
building, The new post office is from” 
designs of Mr. Henry Tanner, architect 
Her Majesty’s Office of Works. 


LuppENDEN.—A_ new organ chamber, él 
vestry, &¢., are being added to the pre 
church at Luddenden. The present of 
now in the west gallery is to be substitutet 
one of greater capacity,and on a more mo 
principle, by Messrs. Abbot and Smith 
Leeds. The organ chamber is provided 
a basement floor, available for hydraulic } 
ing, and has well-proportioned double-ar 
openings into the chancel on the north- 
side thereof, with cusped openings above 
below gallery in nave. Beneath the new @ 
vestry will be cellaring for heating appara 
and coal store. The architect for the wor 
Mr. T. L. Patchett, of Halifax. The mase 
work is to be done by Mr. Thos. Pickle 
Midgley; the contractors for the other 
partments being :—Carpenter and joif 
Messrs. Eli Alderson and Co., Luddenden i 
plumbers and glaziers, Messrs. John Na 
and Son, Halifax; slater and plasterer,” 
John Robinson, Luddenden. a 


Prrru.—Plans have been approved for 
erection of a new theatre on a piece of gre 
between Mill Street and High Street. © 
new theatre will have an entrance from E 
Street, the principal street in the city. § 
plans show seating accommodation for ak 
1000 persons, but can be extended to accon 
date 1300. It is intended to fit the W 
place with wires with a view to the ele 
light being utilised. Building operations 
begin immediately. - = 


Portsmouts.—The new buildings for 
Pearl Assurance Company, to be erected at 
corner of Commercial Road and Grigg St 


will be commenced immediately. The } 


4 


have been prepared by Mr. C. W. Bevii} 
Southsea. The block will consist of o 
with four shops, and a private hotel, ant 
Company has decided to widen the ro 
the corner to 60ft. by setting back thet 
ings to a depth varying from 18ft. to 9 
the length of frontage. The tender © 
J. H. Corke, for £24,150, has been accept 
the work. x 
Womewett.—The naye of the new ¢h 
which is in course of erection as the 
Church of St. Mary’s, Wombwell, hi 
consecrated. The church is from desig 
Messrs. Garland and Hadfield, Sheffield. 
floor of the nave is set with wood block 
side aisles paved with tiles. Only the 
has yet been built, costing about £5000. 


B01 ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


the twelfth ordinary meeting of the 
sent session of the Liverpool Engineering 
siety, Mr. John A. Brodie was appointed 
sident for the ensuing year, and Messrs. A. 
omley-Holmes and Mr. John A. F. Aspinall 
re elected vice-presidents. A paper was 
d by Mr. Hugh Rogers, of the Liverpool 
ek Board service, upon the “ Liverpool 
ding-stage Extension and Prince’s Jetty.” 


ULPTURE IN RELATION TO ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 
Bie Edinburgh Architectural Society met 
tently to hear a paper by Mr. T. Duncan 
iind, on “ Sculpture in Relation to Architec- 
re.” Mr. A. Lorne Campbell was in the 
‘air. The lecturer, after bitterly lamenting 
3 want of sculpture in modern work, and 
sributing it to the ideas of building com- 
ttees and schools of Art, traced the history 
sculpture in connection with Architecture, 
‘liming that that was its highest branch. 
t. Rhind praised the present French school 
d system of encouraging sculpture. 


NSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the general meeting of the Institution of 
vil Engineers, Sir John Wolfe Barry, presi- 
nt, in the chair, the result of the ballot for 
e election of officers was declared as follows : 
President, Mr. W. H. Preece, ©.B. ; vice- 
esidents, Sir Douglas Fox, Mr. James Man- 
rgh, Sir William ‘Anderson, and Sir William 
hite ; other members of the council, Mr. 
mes Barton (Dundalk), Mr. Horace Bell, Sir 
jexander Binnie, Mr. Thomas Forster Brown 
Jardiff), Mr. Henry Deane (Sydney), Mr. 
7. R. Galbraith, Mr. George Graham (Glas- 
yw), Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, Mr. Charles 
awksley, Mr. G. H. Hill (Manchester), Dr. 
opkinson, Mr. J. C. Inglis, Mr. Alexander 
ae Dr. Alex. B. W. Kennedy, Mr. 
n Kennedy (Montreal), Sir James Kitson, 
“P. (Leeds), Mr. A. G. Lyster (Liverpool), 
r. William Matthews, Sir Guilford Moles- 
orth, Sir Andrew Noble (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
| P. Alexander Siemens, Mr. Thomas Stewart 
Jape Town), Mr. F. W. Webb (Crewe), and 
x Leader Williams (Manchester). 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ ANNUAL 
DINNER. 

‘The annual dinner of the Society of Archi- 
sets was held at the St. James’s Restaurant, 
(ecadilly, W. The president, Mr, Walter 
mden, occupied the chair. Mr. Atherley- 
oes, M.P., in proposing “The Society of 
tchitects and Architecture,” said the institu- 
on had not as yet attained very mature years ; 

“had only reached the interesting age of 
ipilage. But it had an object in view, which 
as to raise, not the individual status of its 
embers, because that was scarcely a necessary 
yject to aim at, but the standard of Architec- 
ire, and to secure greater benefits for the 
ublic at large. He regretted the difficulties 
tat had hitherto stood in the way of the passage 
‘an Architects’ Registration Bill, but he 
ould advise the Profession, in the face of the 
any difficulties before them, to resort to the 
‘stem of lobbying in order to secure the 
assage of such a measure. The Legislature 
id, in his opinion, been neglectful of the 
terests of the architectural profession. —The 
resident, in responding, referred to the ques- 
on of a Registration Bill, and said it was not 
ie intention or desire of a society such as 
ieirs that there should be a monopoly. All 
ley asked was that in the future those who 
ere to join the Profession should not enter it 


ithout some guarantee that they would pass’ 


qualifying examination. 


AEF FIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
The annual meeting of the Sheffield Society 
chitects and Surveyors was held at the 
ool of Art, Arundel Street, the President, 
r. R. W. Fowler, F.S.I., in the chair. Mr. 
. Innocent, the Honorary Secretary, read 
annual report of the Council, which stated 
the past year closed with the highest 
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balance in hand the Society had ever known. 
Numerically, the Society had continued to 
grow, and, although there were two deaths, 
two withdrawals, and three lapses of member- 
ship during the year, there was a net increase 
of eight members, There were now 114 mem- 
bers, consisting of 31 fellows, 48 associates, 
18 students, 5 honorary, and 17 lay members. 
—Mr. F. Fowler, Honorary Treasurer, pre- 
sented the balance-sheet, which showed a sum 
of £121 18s. 7d. in favour of the Society.— 
The report and. balance-sheet were adopted.— 
On the motion of the President, seconded by 
the Vice-President, and supported by Mr. 
Fenton, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. C. J. Innocent, who 
declined to be re-elected.—Thanks were also 
passed to the other officers and the Council.— 
The ballot resulted in the following elections 
for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. R. W. 
Fowler; Vice-President, Mr. J. Smith; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. F. Fowler; Hon. Secretary, 
Mr: W. C. Fenton; Council, Messrs. C. Had- 
field, E. M. Gibbs, C. J. Innocent, T. Winder, 
A. Smith Denton, J. R. Wiefull, and J.-B. 
Mitchell- Withers. 


BUILDING FEDERATIONS. 

At the annual meeting of the Newcastle, 
Gateshead, and Tyne District Master Builders’ 
Association, Mr. Walter Lowry was re-elected 
President for the ensuing year. In his opening 
address, Mr. Lowry said during last year one 
matter of very great importance to the building 
trade had been accomplished. He referred to 
the formation of the Northern Counties 
Federation of Building Trade Employers. 
Great success had attended its formation, as 
the whole of the Master Builders’ Associations 
in Northumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, 
and Cumberland (with the exception of one 
with whom negotiations were pending) had 
consented to join. He might mention that 
Federations of a similar nature were and are 
being formed in most of the other counties 
in England, with the intention eventually of 
all joining together and forming a. National 
Federation of the Building Trade Employers 
of England. That there were great benefits 
to be derived from a combination like this it 
did not require any words of his to explain, 
but he wished it to be clearly understood that 
the objects of this Federation were conciliatory 
to the operatives, and that it would, in all 
cases of dispute with them, do its utmost by 
arbitration or otherwise to avoid strikes and 
lock-outs. 


INCISED SLABS. 


The Essex Archeological Society recently 
gathered at Colchester Castle for their annual 
meeting, Mr. Henry Laver, F.S.A., presiding. 
—Mr. Miller Christy gave some information 
about two interesting rubbings—one from a 
slab in Brightlingsea Church, and the other 
from the matrix of a brass at Pleshey. The 
first presented a beautiful incised floriated 
cross, rising from a conventional Calvary, and 
having five smaller crosses—two at the foot, 
one at the left side of the main stem, and two 
above the arms near the top. He believed it 
to be of not later date than the twelfth 
century, and possibly of the eleventh. The 
rubbing from Pleshey showed the outlines of 
recumbent male and female figures.—The 
Chairman declared that the making of these 
incised slabs and brasses burst into perfection 
at once, without any preliminary period of less 
perfect Art. The earliest brasses and slabs 
known, those of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, were the most beautiful the world 
ever saw, or probably would ever see. They 
were very rare in Hngland, but most abundant 
in the churches of Holland and Belgium.—Mr. 
Lynan, F.S8.A., did not agree with this, re- 
marking that slabs and brass matrices were 
very common in the Midlands, though, owing 
to the coarseness of the stone employed (mill- 
stone grit), they were very rough at the edges. 
Incised work occurred very frequently in 
alabaster. 


4 
Mr. GLADSTONE has promised £1000 towards 
the cost of erecting a new church at Shotton, 
Hawarden. 


” 


Correspondence. 


ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, 
MINSTER. 

To the Editor of Tur BurtpErs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir,—In a paragraph on page 199 of 
your issue of a fortnight ago, it is implied that 
the roofs of this church are ancient. This is 
not the case; they date probably from the last 
century. The plaster ceilings were renewed, 
and the oak ceilings, with three ribs, arches, 
&e., substituted during the restoration of the 
church some twenty or five-and-twenty years 
ago. 

“As the paragraph is misleading, you may 
like to make this correction—I am, Yours 
faithfully, X. 


WEST- 


CONCERNING COMPETITIONS. 
To the Editor of Tus Buitpers’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Srr,—In the réswmé of my paper on 
“ Competitions,” published in your last issue, 
the value of the average competition should 
have been stated as £9000 ; the average cost 
of making a set of drawings, £30 ; and the 
number of competitors, 40. —Yours faithfully, 

H. B. CRESWELL. 


Enquiry Department. 


I. C. B.—Will I. C. B. please 
address—not for publication. 


forward his 


COMMISSION ON AN UNFULFILLED 
CONTRACT. 

To the Editor of Tar ButitpErs’ JouRNAL, 

Sir,—Sometime ago I was instructed by a 
client to prepare plans, specifications, &c., for 
a house he proposed to build at an agreed 
remuneration of five per cent. on the cost of 
the work, such agreement including prepar- 
ation of the contract drawings, specification, 
&e., obtaining tenders, submitting plans to 
the District Council, and superintending the 
erection of the house, and it was further 
agreed that if the plans, &c., were prepared 
and the tenders were too much, or for any 
other reasons that the work was abandoned, 
the charge should be 24 per cent. After 
having prepared the plans to his requirements, 
and about half completed the specification, he 
instructs me not to proceed any further, as he 
has bought an adjoining house, and does not 
therefore require to build. As he disputes 
the amount charged by me, will you please 
inform me, through the medium of your 
valuable journal, what percentage you con- 
sider I am entitled to under the circumstances, 
and if such percentage should be charged on 
the estimated cost of the proposed house.— 
Yours faithfully, “ DOUBTFUL.” 

We are of opinion that you are entitled to 
a commission of two or two and a quarter per 
cent. of the amount you were instructed to 
spend on the house.’ 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS’ 
EXAMINATION, 

To the Editor of Tue BuiupErs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir,—In answer to “Subscriber,” re 
Engineering Examination, I should advise him 
to procure the Surveyor for January 15th, 1897, 
wherein he will find a complete list of ‘books 
pertaining to the four divisions of the Muni- 
cipal and County Engineers’ Examination— 
list which I supplied to that paper, and which 
list was spoken very highly of by various 
municipal engineers, &c., in the country. The 
list contains both elementary and advanced 
books. With regard to books on hydraulies 
and the Public Health Acts, “ Subscriber ” 
will find all he requires in “ Practical Hy- 
draulies,’ by Bore; “ Applied Mechanics,” by 
Cryer and Jordan; “Elementary Hydro- 
statics,” by Briggs and Bryan; Lumley’s, or 
Glen and Jenkins’ “ Public Health Acts”; or 
« Practical Guide to Sanitary Legislation,” by 
Angel and Morley.— Yours, 

EGBERT RUSHTON, 
Inspector and Surveyor to Cleethorpes-with- 
Thrunscoe Urban District Council. 
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‘Trade and Craft. 


MESSRS. COBBETT AND CO. 

This firm of timber merchants’ head depét is 
at Virginia Road, Bethnal Green, E. Amongst 
the timbers always obtainable here are the 
American whitewood, black walnut, and oak, 
kept in a variety of thicknesses and widths, 
Mahogany is also extensively stocked, and can 
be eut to boards of whatever thickness re- 
quired. Other timbers supplied by Messrs. 
Cobbett and Co. include satin walnut, Kauri 
pine, Oregon pine, Sequoia or redwood, pitch 
pine, birch (including American birch for 
chairmakers), Canadian ash, teak, veneers, 
&e., all of which is listed at various sizes. 
Yellow joinery deals, battens, flooring, match- 
lining, scantlings, and, in fact, any kind of 
wood used in constructional work is stocked 
by the firm, who also make a speciality of 
squares for turning, walnut and oak flats for 
framing, mahogany cut out for newels, birch 
and deal turned table legs, planks for picture 
backs, prepared panels, planed fret woods, and 
picture frame mouldings. They likewise make 
prepared flooring a feature, supplied im maple 
and quartered oak, tongued and grooved, hollow 
backed to prevent warping, bored for secret 
nailing, and with a surface ready for polishing. 


CONSOLIDATED FIELD FENCING. 

Wire fencing has been in vogue many years, 
but not till a comparative recent date have the 
developments taken place which have led to 
its present-day popularity. One of the latest 
improvements is the woven wire fence, in- 
vented and supplied by the Consolidated Steel 
and Wire Company, of New York, for whom 
the London agents are Edward Le Bas and Co., 
18, Billiter Street, E.C. The woven wire fence 
is made in various styles and sizes to suit 
all requirements, a feature of the construction 
being the winding of the joint and the crimp 
in the strand wire which prevents its moving 
out of place. It is an adjustable fence, and by 
reason of the way the joints are made and of 
the square mesh can be stretched over uneven 
ground and always kept the same distance 
from the ground. The method of making the 
joint is such as to abolish the use of small 
wire, and leave greater strength; and it may 
be mentioned that on aceount of the extreme 
twist in forming the joints only the best steel 
is used. The crimp provides for expansion 
and contraction, so that there is no danger of 
the fencing being weakened by the influence 
of heat or cold. The catalogue published by 
the Company gives illustrations of the several 
designs and also full particulars for erecting 
the fencing. 


THE TRUSTY OIL ENGINES. 

The Trusty Oil Engines have of late gained 
considerable favour. The principle upon 
which they are worked is that generally known 
as the “ Otto,’ or “Four Cycle.” <A vast 
amount of study has been devoted to this 
principle, with the result that many improve- 
ments have taken place, and now we have the 
Trusty Oil Engines, which can he worked 
with ordinary petroleum or kerosene oils. 
They can be adjusted to work as well and 
economically with the heavy mineral oils, 
having a flashing point of 250deg. Fahr. 
Abel close test. Amongst the other features 
of the Trusty Oil Engine is its simplicity 
by the fewness of parts, the easy ~ access 
to the working parts, its compactness, hence 
its suitability for working in a_ limited 
space; the safety with which it can he 
worked, and the absence of chimney, smoke, 
water gauges, safety valves, &c., while it is 
stated that its use effects a saving of 50 per 
cent as compared with steam power. It is 
possible to convert a Trusty Oil Engine into a 
gas engine, or vice versa. ‘The horizontal 
engines are suitable for electric lighting, 
pumping, sawing, engineers’ shops, brick 
machinery, &c., while portable engines of the 
same principle are adapted for contractors’ 
and builders’ work, pumping, farming, &e. ; in 
fact, either would be a good substitute where 
steam or other motive power is required. The 
Trusty Oil Engines secured the highest award 


and gold medal at the Queensland Inter- 
national Exhibition, at Brisbane, last year. 
The works are at Cheltenham. 


AN ELECTRIC LOW-WATER ALARM. 


Wherever steam is used as a motive power, 
there danger is also. A simple and effective 
precaution against this danger is a need which 
has long been felt. Brown’s Patent Electric 
Low Water Alarm for steam boilers appears 
to meet the want in many respects. By the 
aid of this invention an indication that the 
water in the boiler is getting too low is easily 
conveyed. A mercury tube, similar to the 
thermometer tube, is encased in a metal fit- 
ting, which is attached to the boiler front by 
a pipe and elbow inserted at low water level, 
or through the crown of shell (as in a marine 
type) ; two platinum wire ends are inserted in 
the sides of the mercury tube above thenormal 
position of the mercury, one of which is 
attached to the fitting, thus forming the earth 
part of circuit, and the other to the insulated 
binding screw at the top. There is, therefore, 
only one wire to the bell and battery. So tong as 
the water in the boiler is above the low-water 
level, it is forced up into the pipe and body of 
fitting ; the temperature, by the cooling action 
of the atmosphere, quickly falls below boiling 
point, thereby keeping the mercury below the 
wire ends ; but should the water fall below the 
low water line, the water, by its gravity, falls 
back again out of the pipe and fitting, which 
is instantly filled with steam, the higher 
temperature causing the mercury to rise above 
the two wire ends, thus making a mercurial 
connection between them, completing the 
electric circuit, and causing the alarm bell to 
ring. Upon the water being replaced the 
mercury falls, thus breaking the circuit and 
the alarm stops. ‘The invention is recom- 
mended as having no working parts to get out 
of order, for its cheapness, and for its ready 
attachment to any boiler. It is supplied by 
Messrs. Arthur D. Studd and Co., of Montague 
Street, Kettering, who, as engineers, merchants 
and factors, also supply all kinds of con- 
tractors’ and builders’ machinery, metal 
fittings of every description, engineers’ tools, 
oils, &e. 


THe Princess’s Theatre has been closed for 
extensive alterations, necessarily occupying 
several months. The interior will be virtually 
rebuilt, the intention being to increase the pit 
and gallery, whilst making the slope less steep. 
There will also be more stalls and more private 
boxes. The reconstruction, under Mr. Blom- 
field Jackson, is to be thorough. 

Tne scheme for providing increased church 
accommodation in the diocese of Manchester, 
is to build in the next five years sixteen 
churches, at a cost of £3000 each; and eleven 
mission -rooms, at a cost of £1000 each. 
£20,000 is: required for the sites. All the 
churches and mission-rooms built are to be of 
a plain and commodious character, on the lines 
already laid down by the Bishop. 

THe annual exhibition of the work of the 
students of the Battersea Polytechnic shows 
that the appreciation of the advantages offered 
by the institution are well maintained. The 
work on view included carpentry, decorative 
and artistic design, carving, photography, iron- 
work, plaster models, brickmaking, and plumb- 
ing. Most of the trade and engineering work 
is carried on in the evening by young students 
employed at their various trades in the daytime. 

In connection with the memorial to the 
victims of the Charity Bazaar, at Paris, last 
year, the first stone of a monument destined 
to commemorate the tragic event will be 
laid to-day, May 4th. The final plans of 
the monument not having yet been submitted 
to the committee, it would be impossible to 
give a full description of it. Suffice it to 
say that the monument will be a fine one, and 
will do the greatest honour to the two archi- 
tects to whom the construction has been con- 
fided. The two architects are M. Guilbert, 
Inspector-General of Historical Monuments, 
and M. Trilhe, well known for his remarkable 
works in the Chateau of Combourg, belonging 
to the Comtesse de Chateaubriand. 


Ss 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can | 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 2 


r 
BLETCHINGLEY.—Accepted for additions to wore 
house, Bletchingley, Surrey. Mr. Fredk. Elliff, architegt, 
Caterham. Quantities by Mr. G. H. Chapel :— ot 
F. G. Minter, Westminster... ef ay 215,589 


CARLETON (Yorks).—For the erection of ten dwell 
houses at Carleton, Pontefract, for the Carleton Coal, 
Brick .Company. Messrs. Greaves & Sidebottom, {¢ 
Ropergate-chambers, Pontefract :— ) 

B. Wormald 4 rr, iy ; 
Wilson Dixon ... St ; fs2 " x = 
Beilby and West, Pontefract (accepted) . 13h 
Six Lowest Trades Ss oe oh 4: “8, 

CHADWELL HEATH.—For. Contract No. 3, supem! 
structure of lunatic asylum, Chadwell Heath, Essex, for tije: 
County Borough of West Ham. Mr. Lewis Angell, arches 
tect to the Corporation :— . 
Gregar and Son _ ... £247,700 | Chessum and Son ... 
Patman and Fother- Leslie and Co. ... .. 

ingham- ......_... 235,000} Pattison and Sons, 
Shillitoe and Sons ... 226,964 Ruskington* .. . 

* Accepted. f 
DEVONPORT ,.—For structural alterations to “The Welt | 
lington,’’ William-street, for Mr. T. H. Bryant. Mr, Robe 
H. B. Neal, architect, Central Exchange, Plymouth :— 
J. P. Berry .. « £1,662 0] J. H. Blackhall . £1,451 9) 
J. Goad and Co, 1,535 0] H. Full : . 1,349 19) 
G.B. Turpin .. ... 1,495 0}J. H. Palmer (ac- ‘- 
A. R. Lethbridge & cepted subject to 

Son ... ro gNak g408 0 revision) .., 

F, C. Ambrose... 1,467 10 é 

KINGS LYNN (Norfolk).— For rebuilding busin f 
premises at High-street and Union-lane, for Messrs. Jermy, 
and Sons and Messrs. Jermyn and Perry. Mr. H. J. Greeny) 
architect, Norwich :— Be 


¥ 
1,239 o 


7 


J.S8.Smith... _. £9,040 5 0] P. Banyard... ... £8,504 147 
R. Dye... .. 8,996 0 0] Kerridge & Shaw; 

R. M. Parkinson 8,900 0 0|  Cambridge* ... 8,373 0 0 
J. Youngs & Son 8,635 0 0] Bardell Bros.+... 8,189 0% 


* Accepted conditionally. 
+ Too late. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. ia 
iis ra ies H Ward i= he nico A ‘: Coa 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. a 
SURVEYS AND. ESTIMATES FREE, 4 

Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsi > 
cases where no claim has arisen. 4 
Applications for Agencies Invited. 


Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


BOWER & FLORENCE 


Polished Granite Manufacturers 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 3.0) 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. a 


VY 


YELLOW. 


ex Ship within 
one month, 


Per 100 Blocks 
out of sizes. 


At Wharf. 


173x3x3 12.3 
17ix3x2 8 9 
173x3x1k 6 9 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— ; 


1}x4} Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. “| 
1 x4$,, 42/6 ” 21/= ” \ 
Above prices include desiccating. x 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


a 


£ 

Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
- Mitts-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. Rr 
Telephone No. GOL. Avenuex 
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IADLEY (Herts),—For the erection of three cottages, for | LEEDS.—For the erection of two houses, Victoria Park LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding 50, Rupert 
ss Paget. Mr. G. Walter Davis, rte Ws 61 and 62, Estate, Bramley, Mr, H. Swanwick, architect, 101, Burley fda) Haymarket. Messrs. Chambers and Dewes, arehi- 
ancery oat W.C. Quantities by Mr. E. A. V. Garnhe vm, Lodge- +Oe vd, Leeds :— : tects Bloomsbury-place, W.¢ 
Great James-street :— Bricklaying and Masoury.—W.H. Nichols, | Dove Bre S. £2 is 5 White head... . £2,125 
mes Ellwood ... £1,288 | H. Harrisson, Hadley A All Leeds > Fire i tas ole £395 0 0 | Anley } .. 2,160] Pe rkins 2,119 
rreen ( accepted) ... £1,154 Carpentry and Joine ey.—Irving & Bristow, | Lathey Bros. ' 2130] F. G. Minter (ace epted) 2,100 
TARWICH.—Accepted for the supply and erection com- Leeds 98419 4 LONDON .—For the erection of four shops in Hig h- street, 
ite of cast-iron tank to hold about 275,000 gallons, melud- Plumbing and Glaz in —Story & Co.,L eeds 9212 0 Harlesden, N.W. tor Mr. F. W.Sanderson. Messrs. Saville 
sub and superstructure of steel stanc ‘hions, girders, and Plastering. —J. H. Brook, Armley, Leeds’ 50 11 0 and Martin, arc hitects. Qui intities supplied : 
sing, &e., for the Tendring Hundred Wate works Com- Sdating.= Tout Atkinson and Son, ee as 32 (0 J. O. Richardson... £8,523 | T. E. Mitchell £7,464. 
aM; Harwich :— ; ed Shurmur and Co. . 8,450 Burm un and Sons 7,390 
irson and Co., St. Dunstan’s-hill, ah wee Patman and Fother- . D. Palmer & Co. 5 
ayers E.C. ad . £2,183 712. 6 Total : tes : £861 2. 4 ingham 8,231 Pe acock Bros. . 7,180 


ENTILATION AND WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE’ AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


REY 


METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
EOINMA FES .FRE E.. 


VILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


JiCNEILL’ Ss FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
, (Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
VICNEILL’S SLAG WOOL 8° 8 Shtotng 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 
° McIT Ir... & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


| 


|x jee THE_ANAGLYPTA CO. LTD, ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, we 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF, ~ 


SHANKS’ PATENT COMPACTUM’ 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Siin. by Gin, 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER. 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in « Vitro-Porcelain,” a new Kody: vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 
Prices and Particulars on Application; 


SHANKS & Go., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 
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LONDON .—For laundry apparatus and machinery at the 
Infirmary, St. John’s Hill, New Wandsworth, 8.W., for the 
Guardians of the Poor of the Wandsworth and Clapham 


Union. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, architect :— 

J,and F. May £2,700 0| Fraser and Fraser, 

H. F. Joel and Son, Ltd.* . £2,494 10 
and T. Potter and Z. D. Berry and 


2,639 0 Sons (withdrawn) 2,100 0 


Sons, Ltd. 
* Accented. 
LONDON .—For work in foundations at the Hornimaa’s 
Museum, No. 100, London-road, Forest Hill, S.E., for Mr, 
F. J. Horniman. Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. C, John Mann and Son :— 


Higgs and Hills £3,984 | J. and 8. Bowyer... £3,484 
J. O. Richardson 358} J. Smith and Sons 3,477 
Foster and Dicksee . 5|Colls and Sons... 3,470 
J. Mitchell 3,592 


LONDON.—For rebuilding the ‘Princess Victoria,” 


Uxbridge-road. Mr. W. M. Brutton, architect. Quantities 
by Mr. G. Silvester :— : 

W. Rowe yas £8,720 | Hooper and Sons __.... £7,600 
Steven Bros. 8,158 | Pritchard and Renwick 7,460, 


Tyreman 
Holloway 


LONDON.—For the erection of Mayes Hall, Mayes-road, 
Mr. J, R. 


Courtney and Fairburn 7,379 
F, G. Minter 7,286 


F. and H. F. Higgs £2,520 0 

J. Pocock 2,514 13 

Holliday and Green- 
wood 

W. Rubardt & Son 


Wilmot and Sons 

J. O. Richardson 

Battley, Sons, and 
Holness : 


2,408 0 
2,200 0 


2,604 0 


 WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


i For Churches, Schools, 
! Offices, &c. 

Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


|THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM | 
JOINERY WORKS, | 


“ Clapham Junction, S.W. 


BRAMLEY FALL & ROBIN HOOD 


Ss ronN = 


In large quantities and any sizes supplied immediately 
either dressed ready for fixing or in the rough. 


APPLY: 
WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telephone, 2321. 


BY USING THE 


TUBULAR BATH BOILER CO’S RANGES 


IN WHICH 


COAL OR GAS CAN BE USED. 

The Tubular Bath Boiler Co’s Range is the most Economic, 
most Simple, and the most Expeditious Method yet discovered for Heating 
Bath and Domestic Supply, by either Coal or Gas, 


NorTe.— 


cooking capacities of the Stoves. 


It is recognised by the Leading Architects and Builders to be a 


REVOLUTION IN WATER 


G@ The Company has patented an unique invention, whereby 
PIPES 


FURRING OR DEPOSIT IN 


Inspection of these Ranges is | 


NO 


CIRCULARS GIVING ALL PARTICULARS ON 


18L, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED 


BY 


Milne’s Registered 


Anti=-Down-=Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP 


With Syphonie Action) 


INCREASES 
UP-DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


E.P. MILNE, Ti. 
101, MELODY RD., WANDSWORTH COMMON, 


Great Saving of Coals “WE g 


APPLICATION— 


S.W. 


LONDON:—For erecting a bakery at New Brompton, for 
the New Brompton Economical, Tndustrial, and Provident 
Society Ltd.. Mr. Ernest.J. Hammond, architect and sur- 
veyor, New Brompton, Kent :— 


Thos. Cornelius: £9,630 0:0] H.E. Phillips ... £7,960 0 0 

C. Gray Hill 9,200 0 0) E. W. Fulley 7,900 0 0 

General Builders’ J, Saunders .. 7,099 14 1 
Co-op. Soe, Ltd. 8,700 0 0} J. Parris; 

W.C. Snow 8,520 0 0} Chatham* 6,650 0 0 


* Accepted. 
additions to factory premises, Carpen- 
x, for Messrs. A. Boake Roberts 
ttcher and Migotti, architects. 
itects 


LONDON.—For 
ter’s-road, Stratford, E 
and Co, . 
Quantities by the arch 


Weat ... £3,600 | Dabbs : 2 BE 
Harris and Wardrop ... 3,573 | Courtney & Fairbairn ‘ 
Nightingale ... 8,533 | 8. J. Seott (accepted) 
McCormick 3,468 


LONDON.—For making alterations, repairing, and re- 
decorating the mansion No. 52, Grosyenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square, W., for Mr. William Tebb. Mr. Philip A. Todd, 
architect, 12, Regent-street, S.W.:— 


W. H. Lascelles & Co. £2,871 | Edwards and Medway £2,525 
W. H. Kelland 2,695 | Thos. Gregory and Co. 2,490 
Jos. Cannon aS 2,529.| R. S. Buckeridge,... ... 2.270 

LONDON.—For widening improvement at Tetherdown, 


Muswell-hill, N., for the Hornsey Urban District Council. 
Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer and surveyor :— 

T. Adams £384 12 9 

F. A. Jackson and y 

Sons, Limited ... 

941 10 2] Williamson & Son, 

so4 0 0] Ltd.,Green-lanes* 772 

* Accepted. 


IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 
PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS. 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
Vauxhall Works, Banastre St., Liverpool. 


BATH STONE FIRMS LT. 


BATH, 


rons, BATH STONE. 


PROVED KINDS OF 


., 21,1047 6 
953 1 6 
942 15 J 


J. A. Dunmore 
Pedrette and Co. 
W. Griffiths 

W. Walker 

G. Bell ... 


810 15 10 


0 0 


for Hardening, Waterproofing, and Pre- 
5 serving Building Materials. 


IFTS, — 


Passenger and Goods, of every kind, — 


The “ PREMIER ”’ Dinner Lifts, 
Complete and ready to fix, from BB, ag 


For every purpose, the cheapest in the trade. 


CRANES, 


By Hand, Belt or Hydraulic Power. 


HAND WAREHOUSE CRANES, | 
Complete and ready to fix, from HS, | 


a 


a 
ne 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co,, 


BREAD STREET HILL, E.C. © 
And at Deptford & Liverpool. 


} 
| 


BARNARD, 
BISHOP 


Manufacturers of 


OPEN AND CLOSE 4 


without affecting the 


- HEATING. | 


iS POSSIBLE. 


nvited. 


The | 
Architectural | 
Review. 


VOL. ONE. Re 


PRICE 


5/6 


Effingham House, 
Arundel Street. 


WINDOW or DOORHEADS. 


20/- 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
Architectural Modeller & Terra Cotta Manufacturer, 


GRIMSBY ROAD, CLEETHORPES. 


Catalogues on Application. 


FIRE RANCES 


Of Every Description. 
NEW RANGE, 


46 b 
THE “SWIFT,” 
With Tiled Covings, 2 
Ovens, Convertible Fire,” 
2 Hot Closets, &c., come” 

plete as drawn. ‘a 


The Best Range in the 
arket, 2 


f 
, 
£ 


Makers also of 


SLOW. COMBUSTION 
STOVES, IRON AND WOOD” 
MANTELS, CURBS, &c., &@ ~ 


Catalogues Free, 
Liberal Discounts, 


Norfolk Iron Works, 
Norwich. Fi 
London Showrooms s 


23, Princes Street, Caven 
dish Square, W. any 


EACH. 


OR BUFF. 


COMPLETE. — 
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in Architectural Causerie. 


A BUILDING or ecollec- 


ai ~ ‘ , a9 pe 
ainters of tion of buildings, whatever 


‘chitecture. 
: purpose if serves, is some- 
ing which meets the eye, and whether it 
licts or gives pleasure must tend to de- 
lop the architectural sense. Where the 
-pulation is densest the contrasts must he 
e most startling. Put the case of our 


iglish cathedrals and the towns which 
ve grown up around them. Mr. Hine it 
pears has lately painted them all, and the 
sults of his—and of Mrs. Hine’s—studies 
e to be seen at the Dowdeswell Gallery, 
here a collection of drawings of “ English 
uthedrals and their Towns” is on view. 
des the public require the writer to say 
actly how they compare with others of 
milar kind, or may he be allowed for once 
aver, avoiding the oath, that he has. seen 
id enjoyed a great many ? Looking back to 
ist masters for examples of what architec- 
val paintings should be, he finds Samuel 
rout in the front, and, returning again to the 
vesent, the name of an artist occurs whose 
orks contain in themselves the quintessence 
) Ruskin’s preaching and Turner’s practice. 
Yhoever visits the Gallery will discover 
ie artist's limitations at once. In_ his 
ise, as in that of more eminent painters, 
ley are things to be taken for granted. 
here are poetical aspects of churches and 
ywns to which he is keenly alive, and has 
ten successfully rendered. It’ is, then, 
m the landscapes to which buildings or in- 
leations of buildings are incidental, that 
e must thank these two painters, for 
contraptions” of brick and mortar are 
iseparable from our modern conception of 
ife, and there is no peace so profound as that 
hich is felt in the, time-hallowed precincts 
* cathedral churches and abbeys. So, leaving 
ie details to the photographer, the artist may 
irrender himself to the mood of the moment. 
fnot music there is at least its equivalent in 
ie silent song of the poet-painter. Mr. Hine, 
may be because he is not alone in the world, 
‘ould appear to be most familiar with the 
imniest- aspects of things, and this is not 
smarkable considering the miseries due to 
ur climate which the landseape-painter must 
‘affer during three parts of the year,at least. 
Me could mention the name of an artist 


those “snow scenes ” are invariably painted 
‘@summer, and who, with his green umbrella, 
‘Keites mirth in the heart of the country. 
Mere are none of them here, however, and 
dr. and Mrs. Hine would seem to have been 
Gen or blest, with protracted spells of 
{ 


m weather. Excepting Ripon and Chester 

e are views of all the cathedral towns. 
Mts. Hine’s compositions are generally com- 
act and well disposed. In colour she 
ftempts less than her husband, and this 
mitation distinguishes her paintings from 
is. She draws at least as well, but‘drawing 
\S has been suggested or said is not their 
|trong point, and there are cases, not a few, 
n which the want of precision is painful. 
jn the paintings which are most strictly 
|rchitectural, such as the views of Lich- 
field and York from the West but little 
8 wanted but the mere fact of the matter, 


and here the photographer has the advantage. 
The camera, though only a sun-trap, nay be 
useful on oecasion to the would-be architec- 
tural painter. In the Exhibition of the New 
English Art Club, where least they might be 
expected, there are one or two paintings 
which would point the moral of the foregoing 
remarks, and also adorn the tale. The draw- 
ing of the Chureh of St, Theodore, Athens, 
by Miss Mary Hogarth, exhibits, in the 
opinion of the writer, the perfection of 
architectural painting. While perfectly true 
to the fact, and forgetful of self, the painter is 
yet aware of the artistie worth of the subject. 


Wi 
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HS? 


A FIREPLACE, DESIGNED BY C. H. B. 


ON Ni\ \\ 
& gF 


\ ae. 


QUENNELL. 


_ PICTURES AT THE ROYAL 
| ACADEMY. 
NOTICE 


SECOND 

pr \BABLY the best way of conveying to 
the reader a general idea of what there 

is in this Exhibition is to attempt a mental 
rearrangement. of the collection, and let tlie 
pictures selected be regarded as the best of 
the class to which they appear to belong. — hi 
a sea-girt island like ours which is simply 


iC 
Si 


re Ke 


Va 


ITT 


———<—— 


NZ : : 
As 


Race ib . 
i) 


MANUFACTURED BY J. P. WHITE, 


BEDFORD. 
IN ILLUSTRATION OF “A PIECE OF FURNITURE. 


The, other, by Will Rothenstein, of Vezelay 
Cathedral, appears to be beyond praise. 
Here, indeed, is a picture, and yet the church | 


in itself has hardly any external feature. 


riddled with waterways the landscape is often 
a seascape as well, and the difficulties which 
beset the would-be methodical writer are not 
As the hart panteth after the 


inconsiderable. 


— 


_ 
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waser-brook the landlubber loveth the sea— 
or at least he pretends to—and the sailor in 
turn thinks of nothing so often as England’s 
hills and vales. The girls he has left behind 
him may be held to account for this, but 
whatever the reason may be, we are near to 
being amphibious. 

In so far as we are Celtic or Danish, we 
eare less for merely pastoral scenes than the 
inhabitants of middle England, but the last 
are by far the most numerous, and their pre- 
ferences must be respected. For them are 
the farmsteads and haystacks, the kine and 
the baa-lambs, the muck of the yard, and the 
duck-puddle. To the Sun God, giver of life, 
the subject matters but little, and he 
glorifies all that he shines on. Love lieth in 
wait till he sinks in the west, and then 
there are ‘‘ Twilight scenes” within! How 
many in this particular. place we have not 
as yet ascertained, but the rooms would 
seem empty without them, and _ because 
Nature’s aspect at evening is familiar to all 
we may be sure that they are not as a whole 
ill-painted. 

For the delectation of the typical Saxon, 
we have imported our painters from France, 
and have Englished the art, of Millet and 
the rest of the Barbizon school. | There 
results a good deal of uncouth realism, but 
taking this along with the rest there is 
much to be thankful for in their contribution. 
Perhaps Mr. Wetherbee’s paintings may be 
taken to represent the new school.at its best, 
and it is natural in this connection to think 
of Adrian Stokes, George Claussen, William 
Padgett, La Thangue, and, others. Turn we 
now from the land to the sea. There would 
be reason for shame, indeed, if we had not 
marine painters in almost infinite numbers, 
and amongst them the very best. Where so 
many are more than good it would be ex- 
ceedingly hard to particularise, and within 
the limits of space it cannot be attempted. 
Mr. Bernard F. Gribble’s great battleship, 
No, 433, is justly considered a most splendid 
work of its kind, and in striking contrast 
with this is Mr. Tuke’s “Idyll,” showing 
miles of the bluest sea. 

The proportion of portraits must always be 
large, and, as love of the subject but seldom 
inspires the painter, we hear a great deal 
more about the exquisite Art than about the 
people depicted. The portrait of Johannes 
Wolff, Esq., by John S. Sergeant, R.A., is 
his most triumphant achievement. There are 
portraits of ladies here who remind one 
of Wordsworth’s “ Lucy” —“a maiden 
there were none to love, and very few to 
praise’; but the purse has secured the work, 
and the artist has done his best. A pity. it is 
that the noblest and loveliest can be painted so 
seldom! The most beautiful and absolutely 
faithful portraits of children are those by J. 
Sant, R.A. One wonders that work of this 
quality can still be produced by a painter 
who, for at least fifty years, has been a most 
constant exhibitor. 

Mr. Richard Jack—we judge by his 
fascinating ‘‘ Circe,” and by the “ Portrait of 
a Lady,” No. 200—is certain before very 
long to be ranked with our greatest painters. 
The former is certainly one of the loveliest 
possible creatures, but as a whole the paint- 
ing wants something; a little more work, 
perhaps, that, when it came to be added, 
would in no way exhaust the painter. There 
are lacunes between the outbursts of im- 
pulse, and leisure for after thoughts. 
“Dorothy,” the daughter of W. H. Kendal- 
Grimston, Esq., must take her place with 
the few that are perfectly pictured. The 
portrait attracts, as well by its delicate 
bodily grace, as by the subtle, semi-serious, 
amusingly sweet expression which the eyes 
have lent tothe face. The painter is George 
Boughton,.R.A, Before leaving the subject 
of portraits let’ “Summer,” by Alfred Hartley, 
be mentioned, and No. 325, as Mr. Orchard- 
son’s best—a portrait of Mrs. Pattison. 


We are lingering here in the Fifth Room, 
where “The Thurifer,’ by Miss Josephine 
M. White, was noticed with very great 
pleasure. In the Sixth Mr. Kennington’s 
“ Diana” is pleasing on account of the 
harmonious disposition of the principal 
figures, the reality of their ample forms, 
and the easy command of his art which the 
painter displays. Mr. Harold Swanwick’s 
* Old Farm Yard” should have been men- 
tioned just now when we were speaking of 
landseapes. If M. Carolus Duran is to be 
allowed, to the exclusion, perhaps, of others, 
to exhibit things like his portrait of the 
Duchess of Warwick, it should be seen 
whether the terms of our Extradition Treaty 
may not be made to apply to his case. The 
mood passes, however, for the painter, as 
everyone knows, is clever enough, and we 
presently come to a much better picture of 
his, ‘Madame Feydeau and her Children ” 
(483). 

In Room No. 7 the pictures of simple life 
are the best. In this department of Art the 
English painter who received his first inspi- 
ration from Holland is as nearly as possible 
perfect. The spirit which breathed in Morland 
and Burns inspires all our best painters and 
poets, and if we light upon anything that 
smacks not of the court or the studio, we 
may be sure that the intention at least is 
right. The best beyond doubt in this room 
are ‘The Cousin from Town,” by Walter 
Langley, and Arthur Burrington’s “ Fortune 
Teller.” The two works in point of style 
are as different as possible, but good work is 
good work, and it happens to be all that we care 
for. The principle by which we are guided, 
if it deserves so lofty a name, should be 
tolerably clear by now, and we may be allowed 
to indicate briefly the paintings which prove 
most attractive. Most certainly, one, in 
Room 8, is “A Fairy Tale,” by J. Harland 
Fisher. It may do the artist good to be told 
how children love him for this. No. 597, by 
Walter Osborne, a picture of wife and child, 
and by the Hon. John Collier, ‘‘ Trouble.” 

In Room No. 9 there are two, and prob- 
ably more, to be noticed. Those who have 
known Dudley Hardy before, but only as a 
humorous pen-man, will be astonished, per- 
haps, to find him here represented by paint- 
ings in oil. The first, No. 721, reminds one 
of a similar painting at Dulwich, which is. 
attributed to Brekelenkam, the Dutch 
master, and yet more of the modern man, 
Israels. And this is the same as saying that 
the painting, in point of treatment and style, 
is simply a perfect work. 

Another most perfect picture which, by 
virtue of something indescribable, is strangely 
attractive, is the “ Beryl Stone,” by Hannah 
Myers, No. 772. There are other good things 
to be noticed, but a portrait study in the 
manner of Rembrandt comes last on the list, 
No, 328, by Ursula Wood. So modern it is, 
and yet so exactly like Rembrandt's own 
Saskia, that we seem to be with her again. 
It is the work of a painter undoubtedly 
clever, for Rembrandt was thought inimitable, 
and we like to imagine her laughing. 

It was intended to conclude with a notice 
in brief of the sculpture, but time has not 
allowed, and the reader is offered instead our 
opinion of a single painting, the subject of 
which being “ Sappho,” No. 307, might well 
have attracted the sculptor. Whether we speak 
of the painter’s style or his draughtmanship, 
there is probably no abler nude study than 
this. But is it not better to know what her 
fate was than to attempt (in the manner of 
Dore) to realise the condition of the prostrate 
form that Death claimed when the crags 
received it ? 


ALL Saints’ Cuurcu,. Matlock Bank, is to 
have a reredos, to cost. £200, and a memettel 
ere of lacquered brass, also to cost abou 

200. 


‘district lying to the south-east of the cole 


AUSTRALIAN CAVES, — 
° / ¥ : 
Pee cave systems in Australia annually 
attract considerable numbers of visitors, 

The principal caves, those at Jenolan, | 
easily reached by rail from Sydney, and | 
the most largely frequented. They are of 
extent and singularly attractive, being Te. 
markable principally for their stalactitic ang 
stalagmitic formations. Among others may 
cited the Bell Cave, whence the Belfry, as j 
is called, is reached, where are six singu 
stalactites hanging closely together, whi 
when struck, give out sonorous musical to: 
resembling a chime of bells; the Lucas Cave 
a series of large chambers connected by narrow 


passages, whose principal features consist 
stalagmitic formations of very massive f 
a pool of exceeding clearness, a large w. 
mantle beautifully folded, fine “shawls” | 
semi-transparent stalactite, and 

Some Very Pretty PILLARs; 
the Imperial Cave, 500ft. high, with its swiftly 
running underground river, one of the most 
sensational of cave sights; the Easter Cave 


the most beautiful and grandest of them all; 
and numerous others. ‘There are also = 


b | 
> 
bs 
-. 
wt 


remarkable rock formations in the immedi 

vicinity of the caves. Among these is th 
Devil’s Coachhouse, a sight which many thi 
finer and certainly more impressive than 
of the underground ramifications of the ca 
There are also the Grand Archway, the Carlott 
Arch, a beautiful natural archway with its spai 
ornamented with stalactites, the Meeting 
the Greeks, the Pinnacle Rock, and adjac 
woodland scenes. In the Wellington Ca 
some 250 miles from Sydney, the Breccia C 
is the principal feature, being rich in paleo: 
logical remains, the red ceiling, walls, and fi 
being literally studded with the white bones@ 
the carnivorous Thylacines and the herbivore 
forms on which they preyed. The’ Yarr 
gobilly Caves are situated in* the mountaimi 


Among the many beautiful sights in these 
groups of yellow, pink, and green tinged 

STALACTITES OF IRREGULAR ForRM; x 
a pillar of stalagmite 8ft. high; a group 0 
stalagmites, which, forming a single mass_ 
the base, gradually taper and separate, untl 
only the central stalagmite reaches the roof 
a forest of pillars formed by the union @ 
stalagmites and stalactites, between which 
stalagmitic basins full of water; a beautifw 
mass of stalactites resembling a frozen water 
fall; and a chamber, the stalagmitic forma 
tions in which recall to mind the spires am 
turrets of some grand: cathedral. The Belu 
bula Caves are situated in the Bathurs 
district, and are entered by descending vertica 
pits and proceeding along narrow passa 
studded with stalactites, the leading feature 
including a phenomenal stalactite upwards 0 
6ft. in diameter and 18ft. in length, deey 
fluted and resembling the pipes of a. lar 
organ ; a display of beautiful white stalactite 
of varying lengths dependent from the ledge: 
around the wall, suggesting the idea “6 
petrified cascades; a couple of stalagmites 
18in. in diameter and 6ft. high, pointed at th 
apex, conjoined at the base and rising from) 
conical mound. of the same formation ; 
beautiful curtain-stalactites descending fro 
the roof in drapery-like folds gracefully 
posed ; a white floor with 


ORNAMENTAL CAVITIES 
filled with clear water, and walls sparklin 
with calcite crystals. The Wombeyan Cave 
near Goulburn, are similar in character t 
those at Jenolan, with which they are suj 
posed to be connected, forming a subterranea 
passage through the heart of the Blue Mout 
tains. The principal of the Bendithera Cav‘ 
resembles an immense straight drive into tl 
mountains, and is about 250yds. in lengtl 
averaging in width and height 40ft. and 50f 
respectively. Some very fine specimens | 
dripstone formation, mostly massive, are mt 
with, among which may be mentioned a ee 
slab of calcite, over 20ft. in height by 4 
wide, and 2in. thick, projecting from the wa 
in the form of @-screen. ae 
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A PIECE OF FURNITURE. 


By. G. Lu. Morris. 


PIECE of furniture, like every other 
inanimate thing on which the hands of 

man have lingered should have, as it were, a 
soul of its own, derived from the soul of him 
who fashioned it, to bear lasting witness to 
the personality of its maker—his intelligence 
or his stupidity. Sometimes the soul is 
beautiful; sometimes it is ugly; sometimes 
it appeals to us with open frankness ; some- 
times it is full of subtlety and elaboration of 
concealment. The furniture of the typical 
suburban residence, for instance, seems to 
have entered into the conspiracy of its owners 
to “ keep up appearances,” as the prime object 
of existence. Pretentious overmantels from 
Curtain Road seemed to have been mainly 
designed as dust-traps for the torment of the 
conscientious housemaid. Everything that it 
is possible to drape is swathed in silk, from 
the piano to the flower-pot and the photo- 
frame, as though the simple shape of things 
were something of which to be ashamed; the 
crowning triumph and pride being an ingenious 
‘contrivance by which some article has been 
“constructed to deceive the beholder into 
supposing it to be something else, as when a 


/ receptacle for coals apes a shiny, polished 


book cabinet. Almost equally disturbing is 


ib Nw ary 9-07 am aoe Sd a 
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A FIREGRATE DESIGNED BY O. B. BRYAN. 


) MANUFACTURED BY BRATT, COLBRAN AND CO. 
LE 


the house. of the gentleman with antiquarian 


tastes, who, with a holy horror of Tottenham 


SCourt Road and all its works, encourages quite 
other forms of commercial duplicity. Along 


|) with some undeniably genuine pieces of old 


“furniture, he will possess carved oak sideboard 
“and coffers of a suspicious blackness which has 
more to do with the action of chemicals than 
the flight of ages ; and nearly every chair and 
table will be a slavish imitation of something 
“ old,’ without regard to the fact that it may 
‘be quite unsuited to modern needs. From so 
much insincerity and‘affectation it is a relief 
to turn to some simple cottage interior, where 
every article stands in direct relation to the 
purpose for which it was fashioned. Every- 
thing is honest, straightforward, in its place, as 


Fr 


in William Morris’s delightful description of 
the pothouse in “A Dream of John Bull: ”’—* A 
quaintly carved sideboard hzld an array of 
bright pewter pots and dishes and wooden and 
earthern bowls, a stout oak table went up and 
down the room, and a carved oak chair stood 
by the chimney corner, That, except 
the rough stools and benches on which the 
company sat, was all the furniture. The walls 
were panelled roughly enough with oak boards 
to about 6ft. from the floor, and about 38ft. of 
plaster above that was wrought in the pattern 
of a rose stem running all round the room, 
freely and roughly done, but with (as it 
seemed to my unused eyes) wonderful skill 
and spirit. On the hood of the great chimney 
a huge rose was wrought in the plaster, and 
brightly painted in its proper colours.” In 
this little scene we are far away from modern 
pretentiousness and artifice, and all the 
articles described match the lives of the people 
who use them. Naiveté and simplicity are the 
chief characteristics of medivval furniture. It 
is fresh and individual, and often gives one 
the impression that the craftsman was his 
own designer, and free to work at his 
own sweet will. The wood is jointed 
without concealment in a perfectly natural 
way. The cool and quaint devices used to 
overcome difficulties in construction are 
innocent of deception. Sometimes they might 
be called unscholarly and even childish, but 
they show a delightful freshness and resource, 
and are as frank and straightforward as the 
social life of the period—direct and unashamed 
as one of Chaucer’s tales. It is only later, 
as Mr. H. Shaw says in his “History of 
Decoration in the Middle Ages,’ when the 
progress of civilisation tends to make articles 
of daily use objects of luxury, that we are un- 
able to follow the workman, and to see, with 
brief examination, just how the article is put 
together. In the early examples everything 
had to be done by the ingenious and masterly 
use of few and simple tools, and beauty of 
form and execution was instinctively and 
spontaneously obtained by the way, so to 
speak. It was rather as a natural growth 
than something deliberately planned and 
striven after. Nowadays conditions are 
altered, and much of the naiveté which is 
charming for its own time and place would be 
a foolish affectation in modern days. One 
principle still holds good, however. The re- 
quirements and purposes of your building or 
furniture must make the basis of the design ; 
the design is not to be a foregone conclusion 
to which the use and convenience of the 
objects themselves are to be wantonly sacri- 
ficed. It is this principle which lies at the 
base of all true style in Architecture, furniture, 
and in dress. It is, therefore, foolish to hark 
back in slavish imitation of what served the 
purposes for which they were intended ad- 
mirably several hundred. years ago, but which 
cannot meet the very different conditions of 
nineteenth - century life. As Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo tells us, in his Arts and Crafts essay: 
“That tables and chairs should have lasted a 
hundred years is indeed proof that they were 
well-made, and that the conditions of their 
making were better than they are to-day. 
Suchaureole asistheir due let us hasten to offer. 
But to take advantage of their survival to in- 
crease their number by facsimile reproduction is 
to paralyse all healthy growth of manufacture.” 
Unfortunately the machine offers a fatal 
facility for the production of imitations, 
whether old or new. Cheap and nasty floods 
the market, and the prevalence in every class 
of dwelling of imitations whose poor rickety 
skeletons support a prodigious polish for a 
brief and fading day, is, perhaps, less due to 
the taste of the public than the will of the 
manufacturers. It is the fiat of these latter 
despots which has also decreed “fashions” in 
furniture, and the fact that such “fashions” 
exists is surely indicative of the restless and 
uncomfortable lives of people whose furniture, 
like everything else, is in a whirling and 
chaotic state, and whose very armchairs are 
so unadapted for the use for which they were 
intended that they can relinquish them almost 
without a sigh. The conditions of machine 
production do not; as has been often pointed 
out, conduce to a high level of intelligence in 


the average artisan, and the designer of 
furniture should bear this in mind to be suc- 
cessful. He must find out the simplest and 
most. satisfactory way of shaping the com- 
ponent parts of a given article; on the one 
hand, that it may be reasonible in cost; and 
on the other, that the workmen may be able 
to make it. Only by such measures can he 
hope to modify the stultifying sub-division of 
labour that is entailed in the production of 
ordinary goods from the warehouse. Some 
readers may be inclined to cast a reflection on 
the workman who is. unable to design and 
execute articles that would have been readily 
undertaken by Is medieval brother,  1t 
should never be forgotten, however, that the 
machine has placed him in a position of mere 
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subservience, in which he is only the supple- 
mentary “hands,” called in to supply the 
offices it is impossible for mechanism to 
perform. The more elaborate the piece of 
work, the more machinery and the more 
hands are employed in its manufacture, 
and the more unsatisfactory its final 
effect. As it stands before us it is 
uninformed by any harmony of thought 
or feeling. It is merely a soulless’ con- 
glomeration of pieces of wood fastened 
together. But we have only to look around 
us to assure ourselves that a healthy reaction 
has set in against this slavery to “com- 
mercialism ” and the machine. An ever- 
widening section of the public is eager to 
reject the works of Tottenham Court Road, 
and to substitute in their place articles that 
are at one and the same time fit, durable, and 
beautiful. The fact that there is a growing 
demand for furniture of the character of that 
depicted in our illustrations is significant of a 
spreading demand for real beauty in the 
homes of many. But the change has to be 
gradual. We must not grieve too much if 
chairs and tables such as these are sometimes 
found in the incongruous company of the 
ordinary suite. In astage of transition we must 
sometimes expect to see beautiful furniture 
ignobly housed, just as beautiful honses are 
too often spoiled and desecrated within by 
glaring anomalies in decoration and upholstery. 
We may hope that time may remedy this want 
of harmony, and that the homes of the future 
may be delightful without as within. In all 
periods of transition with regard to every 
branch of Art, there is always danger that 
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new departures may be overlooked and 
neglected. Albert Jacquemart, in his 
“ History of Furniture,’ warns us that valu- 
able specimens of furniture are frequently set 
on one side. Originality in furniture, as in 
other things, is in direct relation to new forces 
in social life, and we shall do well to keep 
open minds, which will not hastily dismiss 
new, and it may appear at first sight startling, 
designs as mere fantastic aberratiens, until 
we have satisfied ourselves that they are not 
significant of some new manners and customs, 
or a real re-awakening from within. 

Some of us may perhaps remember the story 
of the unhappy manufacturer who, having 
warehoused his furniture on the bank of a 
river, arrived one morning in a time of flood 
to find his chairs and tables chairs and tables 
no longer, but a floating conglomeration of 
pieces. Let us hope that in a not very distant 
future the tide of public opinion will turn, 
and show itself just as inimical to the modern 
makeshift — glue, and that the intelligent 
craftsman may again come into the kingdom 
usurped from him by that enemy alike of 
beauty and durability—the machine in its 
abuse. 


Tue “ West Australian” and “Niola” have 
arrived in London, the former with 501 loads 
of Jarrahdale Jarrah, to the order of McLean 
Bros. and Rigg, Ltd., 1, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, E.C. 

In the Consistory Court, the Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Hendon, has been granted a faculty to 
remove the gallery over the north-east chapel 
of that church, and for the erection of a 
stained-glass memorial window in the chapel. 

AN inquiry has been held by the Local 
Government Board into an application of the 
Darton Urban: District Council to borrow 
£11,500 for the purposes of a sewerage scheme 
for which plans had been prepared by Messrs. 
Radford, engineers, Nottingham. 

THE new buildings at the London School of 
Medicine for Women include a large block of 
laboratories, class-rooms for physics, chemistry, 
physiology, and anatomy, and smaller apart- 
ments for the use of teachers and for private 
studies and investigations. 
but the beginning of a large scheme, to be 
realised in time, by which the school hopes to 
have a really handsome and commodious pile 
of buildings. 


This addition is | 
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LOCHES: 


ITS CHURCH AND CASTLE. 


OCHES. with its castle towers ‘and 
pinnacled church rising amid the masses 

of foliage which clothe the hill on which it 
stands, is of especial interest to an English 
traveller. The massive keep of its castle has 
often had pointed out its resemblance to the 
Norman keep of Rochester. The two struc- 
tures were: both built in the latter half of the 
twelfth century, the one by the side of the 
Medway some twenty-five years earlier than 
the other, beneath which flow the waters of 
the Indre. On my way from the riverside to 
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the castle (writes a special correspondent in 
the East Anglian Daily Times) TI pass by the 
Tour St. Antoine, once attached to a chuteh 
which has been destroyed. 
THe Tower, 

which is of the period of the Renaissance, is 
now used as the town belfry, though it re. 
tains its ecclesiastical name. From the foot 
of the tower I ascend the Rue du Chateau, on 
either side of which are interesting houses of 
the same period as the belfry, until I reach 
the outer walls of the castle enclosure. ‘I'hig 
is of vast extent, the circuit of the walls being 
a mile and a quarter long. I pass through an 
arched gateway, and speedily see on my left 
one of the various groups of buildings thag 
are within the castle precincts. At one end ig 
a round tower, connected with a turreted 
Gothic structure, associated with the name of 
Charles VII., in contact with which, at its 
further end, is the Renaissance chateau of 
Louis XII., now used as the Sub-Prefecture of 
the department of Indre et Loire. I wander 
on to, see the great keep, and La Tour Ronde 


and Le Martelet, two fifteenth century towers, | 


within which it is possible to descend to 
gloomy dungeons, the gloomiest of all being 
the lowest or fourth story. . In these Louis XI, 
took delight in keeping in hopeless activity 
those who attempted to thwart him in his wily 
policy, and his successors alsé made the like 
use of them for those who were traitorous OF 
hostile to them. Within the castle precincts is 


A REMARKABLE CHURCH, 


which is of unique interest, not only among all 
the churches of France, but also among all im 
Christendom. It is Nomanesque in its main 
features ; but in France many churches of that 
style of Architecture have domed roofs, while 
many others have roofs that are vaulted. If 
on the map of France a curve be drawn en- 
closing the area occupied by domed churches, 


and another be traced around the area occupied | 


by vaulted structures, Loches is seen to lie af 
the point where the two curves are most nearly 
in contact, and St. Ours, the church at Loches, 
is the only instance that presents itself of 
what may be looked upon as a structure whose 
style is transitional, between the domed and 
vaulted varieties. Externally the church has 
at its west and east ends towers, surmounted 
by low octagonal spires, while between and in 
a line with them, in contact almost with each 
other and with them, are two octagonal pyra- 
midal spires, springing immediately from thé 
roof of the nave. Beneath these there are-no 
ceilings, and when I stand inside the chureh I 
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can look up into their sombre heights. These 

‘hollow pyramids, with the dim obscurity which 
| yeils their upper parts, are the chief peculiari- 
ties of this singular church. Beneath the 
| western tower is a projecting rectangular 
| porch, with an abundance of grotesque carved 
) work, and with an ancient Roman altar, in 
| shape a hollow cylinder, used now as a recep- 
| tacle for holy water, though nearly fifty years 
) ago it was described as being within the church 
and used as a font. What was once, how- 

ever, associated with pagan solemnities has 
| clearly undergone a transformation in harmony 

with the change which has come over human 
| minds. In its present position it adds to the 
) richness of the appearance of the magnificent 
) portal. At the east end of the church is an 
upsidal projection, in which stands the high 
altar. Looking eastward from the portal, the 
| succession of massive piers and arches, and the 
intervening stonework of the walls, have a very 
impressive effect. On either side of the church 
are curious side aisles, forming little chapels, 
» entered by narrow doorways. The solemn 
beauty of the 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH 


_ has of late years been marred by the rearing 
up of a huge imitation grotto of Lourdes, in 
pasteboard and plaster. This, with its tawdry 
_ decorations of paper flowers, must shock the 
| taste of those who come to look at the church, 
which in all its permanent features is so im- 
pressive from its strangeness and singularity. 
_ From the sacristan’s remarks I felt assured 
_ that very emphatic protests have been uttered 
by visitors to the church against the intrusion 
of the sham rock work into the foreground of 
_ the solemn splendour of the church, which has 
no other like unto it in the whole world. The 
tower, which is seen at the first glimpse of the 
| eastle buildings, is called “La Tour d’Agnes 
| Sorel.” It was built for the favourite of 
'Charles VII., and in it she sometimes lived. 
| She was held in singular esteem, both in her 
| own lifetime and in the days immediately 
succeeding her own, by reason of the influence 
' she exerted upon the king. She is said to have 
roused him from listlessness, and to have 
“inspired him with the patriotic energy which 
_ enabled him to respond afterwards to the still 
_more urgent appeal made to him by Joan of 
Are, When she died in 1450 she was brought 
to Loches to be buried, and a beautiful monu- 
“ment to her memory was erected over her 
‘remains by Jacques Coeur. She bequeathed 
_ tothe church at Loches 2000 golden crowns, 
_ besides jewels and tapestry; but these be- 
' quests could only be received on the condition 
that her remains should be 
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‘ofthe church. When Louis XI. came to the 
_ throne he had the crypt of St. Martin, beneath 
_ the church, fitted up for-him as an oratory. 
Y On one of his early visits to Loches after his 
“accession, the monks—for the church belonged 
to a college of regular priests—suggested to 
) him that Agnes Sorel’s life had not been such 
| as to justify her lifeless body remaining in a 
p 
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_ position so honourable as the choir of their 
) church. Though Louis had always been un- 


galled after her Manor of Beaute, conferred on 
| her by Charles, he replied to the monks that 

‘they might place the remains elsewhere. 
aie But,” said he, “as you will then be no longer 
_ entitled to her bequests, you can restore them 
to me, especially as they are unworthy to be 
| touched by such pious hands as yours,” The 
~monks thought it well not to carry their 
} suggestion into effect, and so did not disturb 
the mouldering remains, In the reign of 
|” Louis XVL., however, the tomb was removed 
“into the nave. Later on it was somewhat 
 despoiled by Revolutionists, but was in 1806 
_ restored and placed where it now stands, in 

ths tarret, which, in her lifetime, had been for 
-#gnes an occasional home. 

i — 


Aw inquiry has been held at Morley. with 
Tespect to an application by the Town Council 
_ to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £40,000 for purposes of street im- 
provements, £2600 for the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings, and £400 for works of sewerage. 
“Pr 2 


' friendly to the Dame du Beaute, as Agnes was 


A BIRMINGHAM COMPETITION. 


PLANS FOR A PROPOSED ASYLUM. 
fPXHE Birmingham City Council has just 

considered a Committee’s report on the 
competition arranged for securing plans for 
the new asylum at Hollymoor. The Committee 
invited six firms of Birmingham architects to 
send in competitive plans, their names includ- 
ing all those who were known to have erected 
or altered asylums, and Mr. Georgé 'T. Hine, 
of Westminster, was appointed assessor. ‘The 
City Surveyor examined the plans, and reported 
as to the comparative cost of the designs, the 
differences proving to be not material, and Mr. 
Hine spent three days in Birmingham, and 
supplied a report, speaking in high terms of 
the merits of the plans as a whole, but stating 
that no one plan could be adopted without 
alteration, and discussing in 
more detail the three plans, 
with their accompanying 
descriptions, which he con- 
sidered to be the best. He 
subsequently recommended 
for approval the plan marked 
“ Forward,’ which proved. to 
be that of Messrs. Martin and 
Chamberlain. The Committee 
now propose toauthorise that 
firm to prepare the necessary 
plans for submission to the 
Council and to the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, whose 
approval is essential before 
any plans for asylums can 
be carried out. Mr. Hine’s 
report is appended. He says 
the designs as a whole dis- 
play unusual merit, making 
it evident that the competing 
architects have very care- 
fully studied 
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as well as the Lunacy Com- 
missioners’  ‘ Instructions 
and Suggestions.” He has, 
he says, rarely before advised 
in a similar competition 
between architects who are 
not all experts in asylum 
construction with so satis- 
factory designs to report 
upon. He discovered defects, 
not at first sight apparent, 
which made it evident that 
not one of the plans could be 
pronounced perfect, or that it 
could be adopted without 
some modifications. Whoever 
the selected architect may 
be, he must be prepared to 
remodel his design to some 
extent to meet the commit- 
tee’s requirements and those 
of the Lunacy Commissioners. Referring in 
detail to the plan marked “ Forward,” Mr. Hines 
says the administrative department is well 
arranged, with plenty of light and air, but the 
steward’s stores, boiler house, and laundry are 
all in one consolidated block, which is not a 
good arrangement. ‘The entrance and official 
block is to the north-west, in a fairly conve- 
nient position, but would be better if brought 
nearer to the centre, as this would shorten the 
main corridor of the approach, which is now 
common to. both male and female patients. 
The patients’ wards show more originality 
than he found in any of the other designs, and 
in some respects are very well planned. It is 
undoubtedly a good arrangement to have all 
the infirmary wards on the ground floor, but 
the disadvantage is that, wards for more noisy 
patients have to be placed over them on the 
first floor. This would necessitate a fireproof 
floor over the infirmary, so as to ensure perfect 
quiet, A feature in this plan is the opportunity 
afforded for future extension, which, although 
not demanded, is provided for by two blocks 
which can, if necessary, be erected at any 
future time without detriment to the present 
asylum, 
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POLYCHROME CHURCHES. 


By Prorrssor MEISSNER. 


I ECTURING before the Belfast Art Society 
4 on Polychrome Churches, Professor 
Meissner referred to the supposed colour 
blindness in Art of the Greeks, pointing out 
that that assumption was by no means well 
founded. When Mr. Gibson’s tinted statue 
of Venus was exhibited a storm of protest was 
raised by the votaries of this theory, yet it 
had been subsequently shown that the Greeks 
had a keen and artistic eye to colour. Greek 
sculptors studied and reproduced the nude in 
their works, but the Christian religion ob- 
jected to the nude, and therefore in the works 
of the sculptors of the Christian era draped 
flgures instead of nude were the rule. In an 
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Early Christian group of the Crucifixion, for 
instance, the ficure of the Saviour was repre- 
sented as fully draped. ‘The lecturer went on 
to point out the influence and value of colour 
in the Art of the Middle Ages, showing that 
it was used emblematically and figuratively as 
well as effectively in the application of Art to 
sacred purposes. In the interior decoration of 
the churches colour was employed freely, but at 
the same time judiciously and figuratively. The 
phrase “ dim religious light” was essentially a 
modern one, for it was the modern glass, not the 
ancient, which caused dimness in the churches. 
The old style of glass admitted the light in 
all its purity. As showing the wonderful 
influence of colour in Art as applied to sacred 
purposes of the Middle Ages, the lecturer 
quoted from a work published by a priest of 
the Middle Ages, under the title of “ Theophilus 
Presbyter,’ which gave minute directions to 
the architects of his day for the decoration of 
churches from the emblematic point of view. 
Every colour had its figurative meaning. 
Green was symbolical of youth, red of love, 
blue of celestial things, yellow of the. baser 
passions of human nature, violet of wisdom, 
and black of things infernal, 


INTERIOR LIGHTING.* 


REFLECTED LIGHT ESPECIALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


Br W. EcKSTEIN. 


INE treatment of light, or the proper distri- 
bution of daylight to any building, is of 
greater importance than anything else, except, 
perhaps, drainage, and daylight assists largely 
in the sanitary conditions and cleanliness of 
all buildings, whether for offices or warehouses. 
It is a common saying that “dirt cannot 
stand light,” and when it is borne in mind 
that daylight is available to all and costs 
nothing, it is a great pity not to utilise it 
to the utmost extent. This should be done 
by covering any particular site so as to 
obtain the best result from the open air 
and direct daylight, and to assist same 
by the use of artificial means or devices, 
such as reflectors, pavement lights, &c. 
Daylight necessarily is brought in through 
the windows, and the light that enters the 
room falls on the floor at an angle up to about 
45 deg., where it is nearly all absorbed, and 
consequently does not produce the full effect 
that is required for all offices, The arrange- 
ment of windows, of course, lends itself to 
assist or detract from the result obtained, and 
it-will be found well tu keep the head of the 
window as near the level of ceiling as possible, 
at any rate, not to be more than 12in. below it. 
The part of a window is practically of little 
effect if brought within 2ft. of the floor level. 
The window should be placed so as to give 
an equal margin of wall on either side as near 
as possible, and the length of an office should 
not exceed about twice the height of the head 
of the window from the floor, which in the 
ordinary way would be a limit of about 16ft. 
to 20ft. The general depth of an office should 
be taken about 16ft., as beyond that distance 
light is not generally good, and the extra 
space loses value, and there is-a point where 
the extra size or depth can only uselessly 
increase the size of an office, and not produce 
its proportion of rent. A useful rule for the 
size of windows is that not less than one square 
foot for every 85ft. of cubic space, and not less 
than one square foot for each lineal foot 
between the window and opposite wall inside 
should be given. Of course, all such rules 
would be varied by circumstances, as to 
whether on the ground, first, or any other floor, 
and also from what direction the light can be 
obtained. And generally the height of a 
window may be half the depth of a room, less 
2ft., and the width of a window one-third the 
width of a room. 
Good, pleasant daylight is of the first im- 
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portance, and there is a general difference of 
opinion as to the proper aspect for this. Some 
hold that only the north light is good, while 
others that no building is well planned that 
is not so arranged that there is a little sun in 
each room during a part of the day. The 
latter opinionis certainly the best, andalthou gh 
this is a difficult problem, when the irregu- 
larity of the streets and frontages in most 
towns, and the height of adjacent buildings 
near are so very variable, under all circum- 
stances it is better to lay down what is the 
best direction for the daylight to reach the 
windows on any site, and this, of course, can 
be more readily arranged on a fairly rectangular 
site. The first point to decide is the best axis 
for the open areas or well openings. Take the 
average day, and suppose that the sun rises at 
six (see diagram), 6.B. will equal six a.m., and 
6.W. will be six ‘p.m. The usual hours of 
business are, say, from nine to five, and then 
the angle, 509, if bisected, will divide the hours 
of sunlight equally, and it is this line which 
should rule the direction of the greater length 
that open areas and well holes should have. 
This will be found to be 15 deg. east of north. 

The open area or court should be made 
rectangular, not square, and lengthways, north 
and south. If the line O O be taken as 15 deg, 
east of north, a well hole should be formed as 
ABCD. A portion of sunlight (every day that 
the sun is visible at all) would go into all the 
windows in the walls, AB, BC, CD, during 
each day, and in some seasons reach the 
bottom of the well hole, and, at any rate, it 
would reach the maximum distance at all times. 

If you have followed this proposition care- 
fully you will at once see that if in any town 
the roads have this direction of 15 deg. east of 
north, and the cross roads at right angles to 
them, then will be a great advantage, This is 
not often to be gained, but it has been noted 
that this happens to be near the prevailing 
direction in New York City, and the advantage 
must be considerable, although it will not be 
apparent to many. 

Following up the proposition of the proper 
axis for open areas for obtaining the best and 
most useful daylight to buildings, I have taken 
the two sets of drawings and following remarks 
from the Architectural Record, December, 
1893, and June, 1894. The conditions for a 
successful building for use as offices are :— 


I. Ease of access, 
II. Good light. 
III. Good service. 
IV. Pleasing environment and approaches. 
V. Maximum rentable area consistent with 
economy. 
VI. Ease of rearrangement to suit tenants. 
VII. Minimum cost with true economy. 


The plans A and A A show two buildings as 
erected, and B and B B as it is suggested they 
should be. 

For good light, experience confirms the 
statement that courts should have their long 
axis north and south. In the plan A it will be 
seen that the court is of irregular shape, but 
with the long axis east and west, and while 
the court area embraces 150 square feet more 
than in the plan B (as we say it should be), 
yet its service in lighting is decidedly less. 
The rentable area in B is apparent, and the 
fact that it is possible to have fourteen 
different tenants on each floor, instead of five 
as in A, is aconsideration which would enhance 
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Basement. 
3238ft. 1 in 28°4 
None. 
45ft. 1 in 204°3 
None. 
None, 


Designs. 
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Coupon 
LB ides. 


Ground Floor. 
570ft. 1 in 16°0 
4121ft. 1 in: 2:2 
260ft. 1 in 35°3 
390ft. 1 in 23°5 
1186ft. lin 7°75 
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the value of the building, if erected as sug-— 
gested. The arrangement in the plan B gives 
an area of 220 square ft., or about 10 per cent. © 
more than in A. The other illustrations in” 
comparison are made on the drawings A A and 
BB. a 
As'to the arrangement for good light, it is 
generally accepted that the requirement is that _ 
every portion of the office should be within 
20ft. to 25ft. of a window, and that that win- | 
dow should not open directly to the south. 
It is to be hoped that the disadvantages due 
to the direct south light to an office will soon” 
be appreciated, and the advantage of a court 
or open area, with its long axis north and | 
south, more fully understood. Offices, on a | 
bright day, facing to the south have to have | 
the blinds partially closed in order to reduce | 
the glare from the sun, the consequence being | 
the back portion of the office has to be lighted, | 
possibly by gas or other means. The corridors | 
in the plan BB, as suggested, would be | 
sufficiently light with glass in the doors, and 
fanlights over. The comparison of these two | 
sets of plans, showing buildings as erected and_ | 
suggested, are presented as having a consider- 
able bearing on the matter under discussion, 
and is also a subject in which architects in 
particular are so greatly interested. | 
Upon valuable sites, where the amount of 
available daylight is very limited, it is neces-’ 
sary that the least possible space be appro- 
priated as mere open areas for light. Toshow 
the difference of opinions on this matter, Mr. 
Boult, of Liverpool, compiled the accompany- 
ing table, which speaks for itself, comparing 
the different areas so appropriated in five 
different competitive drawings submitted for | 
the new Stock Exchange, Liverpool, about 
fifteen years since. The plot was 49ft. to | 
Dale Street, depth 197ft., back width 36ft., 
and the total area 9195ft., the only street out- © 
let being Dale Street. | 
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Second Floor. | 

1950ft. 1 in 4¢7 © 
4121ft. 1 in 22 
8097ft. 1 in 3°0 
22138ft. 1-in 4°0 

2859ft. 1 in 32 | 


First Floor. 
1030ft. 1 in 89 
4121ft. 1 in 82 
1822ft. 1 in 5°0 
2283ft. 1 in 4°0 
1380ft. 1 in 6°6 


It may also be useful to compare the rent-producing area shown :— 
Rarro or Space Yreupinc Rent TO THE WHOLE AREA OF SITE. 


Basement. 
1 in 3°9 
lin 16 
1 in 2:24 
1 in 1°76 
linl9 


Designs. 


Argus oe 
Grand Trunks 
Shamrock 


1877 ... 


Ground Floor. 
1 in 2°32 
1 in 1°26 
1in 30 
1 in 2°30 
1 in 2:97 


Second Floor. ~ 
Llin214 — 
lin 1:70 © 
1 in 2°60 
1 in 2°35 
1 in 1°54 


First Floor. 
1 in 1°88 
1 in 2'23 
1 in 1°94 
lin 1°75 
lin 1°66 


| light by reflectors. 
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: Notwithstanding the proper arrangement of 


) well-holes and light openings in the lower 


floors, it is necessary often to assist the day- 
These are so generally 


| known, and their good effect so considerable, 


that it is only advisable to point out that where 
possible the reflectors should be fixed at the 
sill instead of half-way up the window, and be 
exposed directly under the sky, and the light 
should be thrown up to the ceiling of the 
apartment, and if this is polished. in hard 
plaster it will greatly assist to distribute the 
light throughout the room. Where volume of 
light is required direct, light should be 
admitted vertically. The light passing through 
a skylight is very much greater than that 
through any vertical window, and conse- 
quently the light received from the horizontal 

vement light is much stronger than from a 


| yertical stall-board. 


' It is hardly necessary to dwell on the differ- 
ence of reflection and refraction, but it should 
not be overlooked. All rays of light move in 
‘straight lines, and when they strike upon any 
object they glance off its surface, are wholly or 
partially absorbed, or pass through the object, 
as in a sheet of glass or a body of water. In 


_ the first place, the light is said to be reflected, 


and in the others refracted, because its course 
is partially diverted from the right line in 
which it left the luminous body, and its 
direction bent or broken back according to the 
difference in density between the two media. 
The direction in which light is reflected 
depends upon that from which it proceeds; it 
is always such that a perpendicular to the 
surface at the place of impact bisects the angle 
formed by the arrival and departure of the 
ray. Each half of the angle represents the 
angle of incidence or the angle of reflection ; 


those angles are always equal, and always 


in the same plane, one being known, the other 
is readily ascertained. The perpendicular is 
termed the axis of incidence, the first ray the 
‘incident ray, the other the reflected ray. It is 
by the reflection of the rays impinging upon 


| them that objects become visible, and the 


| yariable. 


| flects 666. 


reflective powers of the objects are very 
At a perpendicular incidence, water 
reflects only eighteen rays out of every 1000, 
‘and glass only twenty-five, while mercury re- 
When the rays strike the surface 
obliquely, the reflection is augmented; at an 
incidence of 40 deg. water reflects twenty- 
two rays, at 60 deg. sixty-five rays, at 
' 80 deg. 333 rays; while at an incidence of 
8934 deg., where the light almost grazes the 


| surface, it reflects 721 rays out of every 1000. 


| Thus, as the obliquity increases, the reflection 
/ of water approaches and finally overtakes the 
reflection trom mercury, but at no incidence, 
however great, is the reflection from water, 
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mercury, or any other substance total. Any 
beam of light meeting any refracting surface 
obliquely, it is obvious that one part of the 
beam will meet it before another; it is thus 
hindered in its motion by it as wind is hin- 
dered, but not stopped, by the trees. 

Trace a ray AB (Fig. 41) to the refracting 
surface C D, marking off the assumed length 
of its waves by the transverse lines. The front 
will be retarded at E before it is retarded at F, 
and we may assume the retardation is such 
that the wave in the denser medium is only 
propagated to G, while in the rarer medium it 
reaches H. It is plain that the beam must 
swing round, but when the side F also reaches 
the denser medium at H, the whole will be 
retarded alike, and the beam will proceed as 
before, only slower and in a different direction. 

As the beam emerges from the denser 
medium, the reverse of what has _ been 
described occurs, and, provided the refracting 
medium is of uniform density and thickness, 
the beam of light proceeds ina path parallel 
with its former course. In lenses and prisms 
the emergent beam takes an oblique path, and 
in the case of lenses either’ convergent or 
divergent (according to the kind of lens), and 
the position of the lens relative to the object. 
In Fig. 42 the upper side of the beam of light 
is still further retarded, and therefore the 
beam must swing round again, and pass out in 
quite a different direction to that of entry, so 
that a beam of light passing through (a 
prism) is permanently deflected. For eyample 
(Fig. 43), the sun viewed through a prism, as 
shown, will appear to the observer in a lower 
position; the light in this case is twice re- 
fracted—once on entering the glass, and again 
on leaving it. 

The principle on which the measurements of 
refraction are based was discovered by Wille- 
brod Snell, and is explained as follows :—Let 
W X Y Z (Fig. 44) represent the outline of a 
circular vessel containing. water, and X Z the 
surface of the water. When the ray is inci- 
dent along W C, perpendicular to X Z, it is 
not refracted, but reflected on the same line ; 
when it is incident along A C, it is refracted 
at C, and strikes the circle at a; when it is 
incident at B C, it is refracted to b. From the 
ends of the incident rays let A A and B B be 
drawn perpendicular upon W Y, and from the 
ends of the refracted beams let the perpen- 
diculars a a and bb be drawn. Measure the 
lengths of A A and a a, and divide the one by 
the other, and there is a certain quotient. 
Divide B B by bb and they give the same 
quotient—that is the ratio between the sines 
of the angles of incident and the sines of the 
angles of refraction is constant. Snell found 
this quotient to be a constant quantity for 
each particular substance, though it varied in 
amount from substance tosubstance. He called 
the quotient the index of refraction. 

According to Brewster, the index of re- 
fraction. is— 


For glass, two of lead to one of flint... 1830 
Plate glass . from 1514 to 1542 
Crown glass from 1°525 to 1°534 
Water 1°336 


In comparing the lenses used in pavement 
lights I assume the index to be 1°5; therefore 
the angle of refraction, on entering glass from 
the atmosphere, is two-thirds of the angle of 
incidence, and on leaving the glass it is half 
as large again. 

Referring now to the lenses and prisms that 
are most useful in pavement lights and stall- 
boards, shop fronts, offices, windows, &c., the 
first kind of glass probably used in decks or 
floors was undoubtedly the common “ship’s 
deck light,’’ which is a solid mass of glass 
with a flange all round to support same in 
the adjoining floor, and with a heavy drop 
or triangular wedge on the under side. 
Whether this drop was originally intended 
for strength, or for increasing and distribut- 
ing the light, is doubtful; there is no doubt 
about the strength, but if you look at the 
lens on the diagram (Fig, 1) it will be seen 
that all the vertical rays are reflected outward 
again from the sloping faces on either side. 
We now take practically the same block of 
glass (which for our purpose is cut in two) and 
open it outwards, and you will at once see the 


marvellous result, and itis this principle which 
has been the foundation of “ Haywards’ patent 
semi-prism pavement lights,” Figs. 2 and 3. It 
will be seen that the vertical, or nearly vertical, 
ray is thrown out through the upright, or 
nearly upright, front of the lens at an angle a 
little below the horizontal, and the rays falling 
on the top of the lens at various angles (Fig. 
52) are thrown out in a fan shape, and the 
steeper the back slope, with the nearly upright 
face a little more inclined (as in Fig. 3) 
projects the light lower than in Fig. 2. Of 
course, such an important result, which can be 
obtained from a series of prisms grouped in a 
frame as a pavement light and protected by a 
patent, has been attempted by various other 
devices or sections of lenses, as in Figs. 4, 5,6, 
and 7. The result is generally bad, and that 
the makers of such lenses should have been 
given a certain amount of encouragement by 
architects using them shows to a certain 
extent the comparative neglect in deciding 
such an important matter as to which is the 
best kind of pavement light for producing the 
best illuminating effect in any building. 

It will be seen, too, from sect. 11 that some 
thought is required in assembling the lenses 
in a properly constructed frame, so as to pro- 
duce a satisfactory result. Section 12 1s an 
attempted improvement on sect. 11, but unfor- 
tunately there is a great difficulty in making 
such irregular shaped lenses perfect, when one 
part is so bulky and another so thin, on account 
of the inequality of the glass and tension in 
the lens, therefore this lens in practice is a 
failure. This tension also limits the size that 
can be safely made. Fig. 13 is a neat arrange- 
ment of a small prism in each pocket, and may 
be often of use when the area of pavement 
light can be large. : ; FF 

Now, coming to the vertical lights used in 
stall-boards, or applicable to shop fronts, 
windows, &c. The lenses used are “ Haywards 
reflecting lense” (as in Figs. 21, 22; 23, 24), 
which are made at different angles to suit 
different circumstances. Such lenses are 
usually employed under the shop or office 
front, and the application is better explained 
in Figs. 36, 37, 38. In plan Fig. 33 and. sec- 
tion 31 and 32, the combined arrangement of 
pavement lights and stall-boards will be 
clearly understood. It should be noted that 
if any girder be introduced (as shown in 
dotted lines a, #, « in Figs. 36, 37, 38): a 
very considerable portion of the light would 
be lost, and a. heavy shadow would be cast 
along the ceiling. Pavement light should 
be supported by bearers transversly, and as 
little obstruction or thickness of metal. be 
introduced at the junction of the vertical 
stall-board with the horizontal pavement light, 
and this is easily arranged by turning up the 
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back edge of flange as shown in sections 11 
and 18, which is generally called a “ water bar.” 

The frames of the upright or. stall-board 
lights are sometimes made. with rebates to the 
horizontal bars only or vertical bars only, and, 
in others, with a perfectly plain sectional bar 
without any rebate, with a small button at the 
intersections to retain the glasses in their 
position. See Figs. 39,40. Diagrams E and 
F are general sections of a basement and 
front, in which it will be seen that a combina- 
tion of several devices, as already more or less 
explained, can be introduced to such an extent, 
either single or combined, as may be desired. 
It will be seen that the upper portion of the 
windows can be glazed with the reflecting stall- 
board lenses, to throw the light to the back 
portion of the ground floor in almost a hori- 
zontal direction, or to throw the light slightly 
upwards on to the ceiling, and thereby illumi- 
nate the back portion of the office. 

In the diagram (E) it will again be seen the 
great disadvantage of running any transverse 
girders or beams below the level of the ceiling 
across the direct line of light. These girders 
or beams would throw heavy and objectionable 
shadows, so that the ceiling, instead of being 
light and bright, would be shadowed, and the 
major portion of the reflected light lost. 
Under the stall-plate stall-board lights can be 
fixed vertically as in the window above, andin 
the pavement light, “ Hayward’s Semi-prism 
Lenses,” fixed horizontally, and these pave- 
ment lights could throw the light on to a stall- 
board light, fixed.as shown when a partition is 
advisable to divide off the front part of base- 
ment, and this would throw a volume of light 
into the basement. In the other sectional 
drawing, F', the ordinary daylight reflector is 
introduced at window sill on first floor, and 
near the middle of the depth in well hole a 
series of pavement lights and _ stall-board 
lights to throw the light all round same are 
introduced, the arrangement of lenses throw- 
ing reverse ways should be noted. It will be 
seen that one or two of these plans can be 
adopted with more or less advantage. 

Many modifications suggest themselves to 
architects and others, and with the informa- 
tion called for in diagrams 01, 02, 03, the best 
arrangement can readily be worked out. It 
will be noted that when light is obtained from 
definite sources, it must be taken to act in 
some line of greatest volume, and referring to 
the diagram 01, the best light falling on the 
pavement light -at “ D ” will be at about one- 
third of the angle made by the front of the 
building, and the line of light from the coping 
of the opposite building, or in the direction 
“,” and from the stall-board lights at about 
two-thirds, or as direction “2.” Again, if the 
street is very narrow, and a high building 
directly opposite, the light can be usefully 
assisted by such lenses as Figs. 26, 27, 
and 28. 

In all cases, the tops of the lenses of pave- 
ment. lights and front of stall-board lenses 
should be plain flat surfaces and kept clean. 
However, ornamental effects can be given, but 
this is generally done with a proportionate 
reduction or waste of light. Also a more 
ornamental appearance can be given by tile 
inlays between the lenses of pavement lights, 
or a good foothold by a non-slipping material, 
such as lead, cement, facing, &e, Specimens 
and samples of such lights are numerous and 
difficult to show to advantage away from the 
factory, on account of their weight, and where 
also they can be seen in position. In conclu- 
sion, I would add that an effective result can 
only be produced with the fullest information 
being supplied, as in the diagrams 01, 02, and 
03. They should be carefully examined, so 
that every advantage may be taken to fulfil 
the particular result desired. 


The Chairman (Mr. Hampden W. Pratt), ’ 


opening the discussion, said that the question 
of light, and what could be done by reflecting 
light, was a very large one, and there was no 
doubt it had not developed to anything like 
the extent to which it was possible. A sub- 
ject like this was more interesting and more 
applicable to architects practising in a large 
city like London than in any other part. On 
account of the value of land in the City they 
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had very narrow thoroughfares, which natu- 
rally suggested the use of reflected lights. 
When they looked into the question, they 
found it was an extremely scientific one, 
and it required a considerable amount of 
ingenuity in order to work out thoroughly a 
scheme to obtain the best results from the use 
of the lenses. In the narrow thoroughfares of 
the City, especially where the buildings. were 
warehouses and large places of business with 
large areas for lighting, there was, as they saw 
in the Cripplegate fire, great sources of danger, 
If the question of reflecting light could be more 
closely studied, and reflectors used to the extent 
which they might be, there was a great possi- 
bility of doing away with these dangers. He 
had had an opportunity of visiting a build- 
ing in the City, at Hill Street, Finsbury, 
where he saw reflectors employed on a scale . 
that he had never seen previously, and it would 
interest architects if they. went to see the 
premises. The system there would show what 
could be done, for the light the reflectors 
brought into the basement was really most 
remarkable. It was also claimed that the 
system adopted there could be used not only 
for basements, but for any other place in the 
upper part of a building by reflecting the light 
right to the back rooms, and so on, We had 
never used this system in this country in that 
way, but it had been carried out in Chicago to 
a large extent, where some of the finest build- 
ings had been lighted in this way. 

Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, proposing a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, described the paper 
as being most valuable to architects, as it 
really amounted to a large extent to some 
practical treatment of the law of architects as 
affecting Architecture. The lecturer had given 
them a plan of areas as effecting the require- 
mentsof light, and referred especially tothe two 
methods—one carried out and one suggested— 
for a building in Chicago. He happened to 
know the writer of the article quoted, and 
never could agree with his scheme. As sug- 
gested, the area was shown north and south. 
That, of course, was an excellent way when 
they could get it; but they had to work in 
areas as best they could. He had never seen 
the suggestion for using reflected light on 
upper floors carried out. Heimagined it would 
be a very good treatment, but it would cause 
some inconvenience because of the necessary 
leaning of the lights. 

Mr. F. G. H. Hooper, seconding, said the 
question of lighting was not confined to 
Architecture in the City, but it affected every 
building and window architects contrived. If 
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they compared the buildings street for street, 
they could realise some of the caases which ay 
made one street dull and another cheerful, 
and understand what led the fashion. It was 
novel, perhaps, to draw attention to Bond 
Street—which was such a favoured rendez- 
vous—to compare it with a thoroughfare like 
Victoria Street. The one had an abundance ie 
of sunlight, and the buildings on either side __ 
enjoyed that advantage, while in the other the 4 
direction was east and west, and the sun 
struck down along it at very short inter- sf 
vals through the day. The lecturer had | 
shown by the diagrams how the areas should 
be constructed if it was possible. Mr, ~ 
Fletcher said the exigencies of many sites 
made it extremely difficult to carry out | 
the principle exactly, but he (the speaker) ~ 
thought if they had the principle in mind their 
plans might often be affected by the rules laid “| 
down by the lecturer. In regard to diffusing ~~ 
light, Mr. Eckstein had confined himself to two 
methods of lenses, which he had made a study | 
of, and which were so much associated 
with his name. But no doubt many had | 
noticed how glass with an irregular surface ~ 
would distribute light in a room where clear ~ 
glass failed to do it. The glass he had used © 
of late was called mottled glass, and it wasa 
very simple means of increasing the light in a 
small or large room where the window space 7 
might be small. If the clear glass was re- 
placed by this with the irregular surface, they ~ 
would notice how it carried out the rules the > 


ecturer had illustrated, by conveying the ligh 
in certain directions and distributing it in 
many angles into the room. ; 

Mr. Max Clark said he gathered from the 
remarks of the lecturer that he inferred stall- ~ 
board lights were not so effective as floor cy 
lights. He would like to enquire what per- 
centage of light was lost after six months 
traffic over the latter, and whether stall-board Fi 
lights did become much more effective ? € 

Mr. W. Eckstein, acknowledging the vote of 


4) 


- 


thanks, said pavement light glass, of course, YY 
required cleaning. Although lenses did not © 
require to be cleaned more than occasionally 
—say once a fortnight—of course, if they ~ 

a 


(Ah Es 


wanted light anywhere they must look after 
the glass a little. With reference tothe wear- 
ing, he would like Mr. Clark .to see the result © 
of some lights that had been in use fifteen 
years. It was really astonishing to see the 
light they gave, after having worn down an 
eighth of aninch. They must bear in mind 
that the light came ‘upon them vertically, and 
that was a great advantage. 
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-Errincuam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
_—. May 11th, 1898. 
“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
eal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
nd I know it to be in many respects healthier 
nd happier than living between a Turkey 
pet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
i a polished fender. I do not say that such 
ings have not their place and propriety ; but 
ay this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
we eupense which is sacriticed in domestic 
mities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
‘ collectively offered and wisely employed, bwild 
marble church for every town in England ; 
wh a church as it should be a joy and a 
essing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
ks, as it would bring the light into the 
es to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
bove the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
ISKIN. ' : 


THE Royal Academy contains 1967 exhibits; 
905 oils, 250 watercolours, 199 miniatures. 
2 architectural drawings, 161 pieces of 
sulpture, 139 etchings, drawings, and en- 
avings, and the address presented last year 
}Her Majesty by the Academy. The number 
econtributors this year is 1298—984. of whom 
ite men, with 1534 works, and 314 women, 
th 433 works. Nine Academicians and 
iates have sent nothing to this year’s 
cademy, but the other R.A.’s and Associates 
ve contributed about 200 works. Mr. Sar- 
mt has the distinction of having sent the 
est number of contributions, namely, eight; 
hile Messrs. Herkomer, Goodall, Onslow 
d, Hacker, and Macbeth sent six each; and 
srs. Brock, Ouless, Hemy, Shannon, and 
Fyllie five each. 
Tue most coveted position which any artist 
tside the ranks of the Academicians can 
to at the present time is a place on the 
in the Burlington House Exhibition, and 
e are few of the thousands of artists who 
ave contributed works who have not seen a 
on of their picture in that position and 
tho consider themselves most hardly treated 
they do not attain to it. All such have but 
ttle notion how slender their chance is, or 
@ amount of space which is open to them 


r the fifty painters who constitute the elect ° 


contribute have satisfied themselves. We 
ere at the trouble this year, says the St. 
ames’s Gazette, to count the pictures actually 
ii the line in two of the rooms, and mark who 
ey were by. In the large gallery forty are 
hung ; of these thirty-five are by members 
ithe Academy, and of the remaining five 
ee are by foreigners, leaving two for 
itish outsiders. In the first room the total 
sures on the line are twenty-eight, of which 
Byen only are by outsiders. The Academi- 
ms do not exercise their full privileges (Mr. 
argent alone shows eight works, and the fifty 
nters between them contribute an average 
under four each), orthere would be no spac 
atever on the line for outsiders. 


PHE old glories of Chiswick are rapidly de- 
ng. Not long ago the picturesque old 
ick Manor House was pulled down to 
naks room for unlovely little houses ; Chiswick 
Guse itself, with its memories of Fox and 
vanning, has been converted into a lunatic 
Sy ; while still more recently, Rupert 
, which is said to have been the head- 
rs of Prince Rupert at the time of the 
Brentford, has had to make way for 
y Mawson House, in Chiswick Lane, 
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not many yards away from the vanished 
Manor House, is about to become the Fox and 
Hounds public-house, the license being trans- 
ferred from the adjacent building of that 
name. It was at Mawson House that Alexander 
Pope resided before he removed to 'Twicken- 
ham, 


Tur Prefect of the Seine has found it 
necessary:to check individual enterprise in the 
building and decoration of Paris. He has 
appointed a technical committee of artists and 
architects, and other competent judges, to 
whom all plans affecting the aspect of the 
city must be submitted for approval. Surely, 


_ says the Globe, it is a body of this kind that 


London wants. Enormous sums and much 
architectural skill are expended on individual 
buildings in London, but they are designed 
and erected apparently without the slightest 
regard to the style of buildings which adjoin 
them, or the aspect of the whole street or 
place. Hence the general effect of the streets 
is poor, irregular, unimposing, and freakish. 
London might be a fine city, but it will never 
be so, however much money be spent on it, 
until regard is paid to the whole, and the 
caprices of individual taste or the dictates of 
the purse are controlled by an authority repre- 
senting artisticand architectural requirements. 


Ir was suggested at a meeting of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Association that a com- 
petent architect should be employed to inspect 
the plans of all new buildings, and it was 
pointed out that there was great need to pay 
attention to beauty as well as utility in the 
construction of places of worship. Everyone 
who has travelled in Wales must have 
observed the painful contrast between many 
of the chapels and their surroundings. —Turn- 
ing the corner-of some delightful valley, the 
visitor continually comes upon a Zion or a 
Bethesda which suggests anything but the 
beauty of holiness. 


Tue Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into and report upon the administration and 
cost of the museums of the Science and Art 
Department have agreed to a first report, in 
which they state that they are unanimously of 
opinion: (1) That the whole area on the east 
side of the Exhibition Road (except that occu- 
pied by the Royal College of Science, which 
cannot be sacrificed except at great cost) be 
exclusively devoted to the art museum and the 
art library, with provision for the conduct of 
the business connected with loans of art 
objects ‘and the art schools. They are satisfied 
that the whole of this space is required for the 
art schools, the due exhibition of the art col- 
lections, and the administration connected 
with such a museum; and (2) that provision 
for the whole of the science collection, the 
science library, for loans of scientific objects, 
and for the science schools be made on the west 
side of the Exhibition Road. ‘They also 
unanimously recommend that the Geological 
Museum in Jermyn Street be no longer occu- 
pied for the same purposes as now; and that 
the collections there exhibited be removed to 
the wegt side of the Exhibition Road, and 
made part of the science collections. 


At the Great Pulteney Street Galleries a 
beautiful exhibition of artistic furniture has 
been arranged by Messrs. Cooper. The most 
noteworthy feature is an entire drawing-room 
suite in the style of the First Empire. The 
tables, chairs, and sofas are of Spanish 
mahogany, decorated with elaborate brasswork 
in different classical designs. The handsome 
overmantel is of the same character. The 
framework of the mirror is perfectly plain but 
for the brasswork decorations.. The influence 
of the enthusiasm which prevailed at the 
time for everything classical is plainly seen 
both in the design and decoration of the furni- 
ture. ‘The chairs and sofas are upholstered in 
yellow brocade, with a wreath pattern. Among 
other interesting articles in the exhibition are 
the specimens of sideboards, cupboards, and 
other articles in the Old English style. 'These 
are made in oak, darkened in colour by a 


process of fumigation, but not varnished or 
stained in any way, and hinges, handles, and 
ornaments are of polished copper. Some fine 
oak panelling is also to be seen, Among other 
antique treasures are a quaint Sedan chair, 
some carved Italian easy chairs, and a carved 
sideboard of the time of Louis XVI., with a 
heavy marble top. A number of beautiful 
examples of English silks and brocades show 
that the weavers of Spitalfields can compete 
successfully with the French manufacturers. 


Tur Lowther Arcade is to be sold at public 
auction this month. It will be offered, 
together with the two immediately adjoining 
houses on either side in the West Strand and 
two in Adelaide Street, in a single lot, at the 
Mart, by Mr. G. B. Smallpeice, in consequence 
of the death of Mr. William Bird, by whom it 
was leased from the Crown. The lease has yet 
rather more than thirty years to run, and the 
rental it produces is about £4000 a year. Of 
course, the future of the Arcade will depend 
upon the purchaser, and all predictions as to the 
ultimate occupation of the site—which range 
from a huge new store to a theatre, from 
blocks of offices to a restaurant—are purely 
surmise. ‘The Lowther Arcade is not so old 
as its more fashionable rival the Burlington, 
which was built for Lord George Cavendish in 
1819. Not till twelve years later was the one 
at Charing Cross set in hand, and was part of 
an immense scheme of improvement carried 
out under Lord Lowther, then Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, after whom it was 
named. Its architect was Witherden Young, 
and though probably not one in a thousand 
who visits it takes a glance upwards, it is not 
without a very considerable dignity and grace 
of outline. In length it is just 245ft., and 
there are in all five-and-twenty shops, each of 
which has a basement, a ground and first and 
second floors. London, however, has never 
taken kindly to arcades, and at best has 
accorded to them but limited favour. In Paris 
there are some twenty of them, many roomy, 
commodious, and popular as promenades, and 
those of Milan also are famed, but the old 
Exeter Exchange outlived its repute, and the 
only one that has been constructed of recent 
years is the very short one running from Bond 
Street to Albemarle Street. Brixton is, of 
course, the possessor of a handsome “ Electric 
Avenue,” which offers a pleasant possibility of 
studying the shop windows, independent of the 
weather, but for some inscrutable reason no 
arcade seems fated in this country to be for 
long a really favourite centre, either for busi- 
ness or for merely lounging, an art which the 
true Briton has certainly not yet acquired in 
Continental fashion. 


Tue long-promised new bridge at Kew is 
now on the way to become an accomplished 
fact. ‘The local authorities, as well as the 
Thames Conservancy, have approved the Bill 
promoted by the Middlesex and Surrey County 
Councils, and the only opponent heard before 
the Select Committee was the West Middlesex 
Waterworks Company, which claimed an in- 
defeasible right to lay pipes across the new 
bridge. The Committee unanimously found 
the preamble of the Bill proved, and rejected 
the demand of the water company. 


In the Consistory Court, an application has 
been made by the Rev. James Pulleine Thomp- 
son, vicar of Christ Church, Chelsea, for a 
faculty authorising certain alterations in that 
church. It was explained that it was desired 
to extend the chancel, to build a choir vestry 
and a clergy vestry and an organ chamber, to 
take into the church a space at present occu- 
pied by a porch, to construct two new porches 
elsewhere, to extend the front of the church, 
and to altar the galleries by lowering the front 
seats. There was also a proposal to build a 
church room on land adjoining the church 
given by Earl Cadogan. The alterations would 
cost from £3000 to £5000, of which £2500 was 
already in hand. The Chancellor decreed the. 
faculty as prayed, being of opinion that the 
several alterations would greatly improve the 
church, and tend to the convenience and safety 
of the congregation. 
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In an article on “The Plumbers’ Registra- 
tion Bill” the Lancet says that “‘ the amended 
draft of this Bill will, it is hoped, remove the 
regrettable opposition which the Bill has 
hitherto encountered. It is .deserving of 
notice that the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers have shown an unusual amount of 
public spirit in its promotion, and of tact in 
their endeavours to overcome opposition, and 
to present an effective measure thoroughly in 
accord with the wishes of the plumbing trade 
as a whole, while at the same time one which 
should meet the susceptibilities of other 
existing bodies interested in technical educa- 
tion. In a measure of this kind unanimity is 
essential to success, and powers are to be 
granted to the proposed Council to accept the 
examination of certain approved bodies as 
qualifying for registration, provided—and this 
is a most important clause—that such exami- 
nations shall include practical tests of work- 
manship in addition to theoretical knowledge. 


ExcrrtTion was taken last year to the con- 
stitution of the proposed General Council and 
to its assumption of educational functions, 
which objections are met by the present Bill. 
The Council in the present Bill is composed of 
master and operative plumbers elected under 
regulations of the respective Local Government 
Boards of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
while power is given to the Council to appoint 
members from various sanitary, architectural, 
and other bodies, the following being men- 
tioned in the schedule: the Incorporated 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, the 
Royal Institute of Architects, Ireland, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Royal Institute of Public Health, thé Sanitary 
Association of Scotland, and the Sanitary 
Institute, London. A measure, the object of 
which is one so closely associated with the im- 
provement of the public health, is deserving of 
support from all sections of politicians. Unfor- 
tunately it is difficult to get the plumber taken 
seriously. He has so long been a target for weak 
and threadbare jokes that the most modest of 
wits is tempted to have a passing shot at him. 
It might, however, be well to bear in mind 
that there are hundreds of these men at work 
throughout the country, the result of whose 
daily labours means health or sickness, life or 
death, to thousands of their fellow creatures 
annually. The desirability of ensuring in 
them some measure of efficiency may surely be 
considered a matter worth serious attention.” 


Messrs. SorHesy, WILKINSON, AND HopaGE 
recently sold a collection of valuable engray- 
ings by masters of the English school, 121 lots 
realising the high total of £1216 2s. 6d. The 
more important were the following After 
George Morland :—“A Tea Garden” and “St. 
James’s Park,” by Soiron, in colours, margin 
relaid, £43; “ Morning Amusement” and 
“Rural Employment,” by J. R. Smith, finely 
printed in colours, 61 guineas; and the First 
of September “ Morning” and “ Evening,” by 
Ward, finely printed in colours, £3410s. “A 
Snake in the Grass,” after Sir J. Reynolds, by 
J. R. Smith, finely printed in colours, £28. 
The following after G. Romney = “Mrs. Car- 
wardine and Child,” by J. R. Smith, first state 
brilliant impression, £116; and Louisa Lady 
Stormont, by the same, fine and very rare, 
£50. The following after J. R. Smith: 
“Thoughts on Matrimony,” by Ward, in 
colours, £60; and a brilliant impression of 
“The Promenade at Carlisle House,” £46 ; and 
a fine and complete set of thirteen, printed in 
colours, of “ The Cries of London” series, after 
F. Wheatley, £300. 


Tue Executive Committee of the’ Imperial 
Institute are making arrangements for holding 
at the Institute an exhibition of apparatus and 
appliances for the generation of acetylene gas 
and its applications for lighting purposes. In 
order to ensure that no apparatus be admitted 
unless it has been proved to fulfil the requisite 
conditions of safety, the Council of the Society 
of Arts has appointed a practical committee 
to decide wpon those conditions, and to lay 
down rules for the admission of apparatus, 
All apparatus intended to be shown in opera- 
tion will be tested prior to admission. This is 


intended to show which generators are ‘so 
constructed as to be safely admitted to work at 
the exhibition, and does not imply any special 
approval on the part of the testing committee. 
It is intended that the exhibition shall 
commence on the first of June, and continue 
open until the end of August. Applications 
for space should be sent in at once, 


At the Guildhall, before Mr. Alderman 
Smallman, Mr. J. Husbands, Basinghall 
Street and London Wall Avenue, was sum- 
moned at the instance of Mr. Edmund 
Woodthorpe, district surveyor for the nor- 
thern division of the City, for that between 
December 21st, 1897,.and January 5th, 1898, 
he did counsel and procure one James 
Atkinson Spencer, of Commercial Road, Lam- 
beth, to contravene a section of the Building 
Act, 1894, by making an opening in the party 
wall used for the separation of 4, London Wall 
Avenue ; James Atkinson Spencer, builder, was 
summoned for contravening section 77 of the 
Building Act by uniting 454 and 46a, Basing- 
hall Street, with 4, London Wall Avenue.—Mr. 
Horace Avory, prosecuting on behalf of the 
London County Council, said the Building 
Act of 1894 was passed for the very purpose 
of protection from fire, and since the great con- 
flagration in Cripplegate the importance of the 
matter now before the Court could not be over 
estimated, The complaint was that an opening 
had been made in these buildings—buildings 
which were not in one occupation, and so 
uniting what were practicully two buildings, 
thus contravening the Act. Mr. Woodthorpe, 
the district surveyor, had been asked to give 
his sanction to this opening being made, but 
he had refused, and then, advantage. being 
taken of the last Christmas holidays, a door 
was made on the second floor. No building 
could be so united legally except if it were 
wholly in one occupation or adapted to be so, 
and evidence would be given to show that it 
was not.—Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, the dis- 
trict surveyor, stated that the whole of one 
of the buildings was in the occupation of Mr. 
Husbands, but the ground floor was tenanted 
by Messrs. Singleton and Bender. On Decem- 
ber 21st he found a party wall had been made 
on the first floor, thus connecting Nos. 454 
and 46A, Basinghall Street with 4, London 
Wall Avenue. He had never given his con- 
sent to this—Mr. Elliot, on behalf of the 
occupier, contended that there was no uniting, 
because these buildings were practically one, 
and there was no party wall—Technical evi- 
dence having been given, Mr. Benjamin Hous- 
good, the original builder and owner of the 
premises, said they were built asa speculation, 
to suit either one or more tenants. — The 
case having been argued, the Alderman said: 
I find as a fact that these buildings were 
constructed and adapted so as to be wholly in 
one occupation, and therefore I shall dismiss 
the summons. I think the case has been very 
properly brought forward by the district 
surveyor and those instructing him, and under 
the circumstances I do not propose to allow 


any costs.—A second summons was adjourned 
for a week. 


Mr. Joun Casstpy, of Manchester, has just 
completed his statue of the late Ben Brierley, 
and it has been placed in front of the Museum 
in Queen’s Park. The statue is in Portland 
stone, and is considerably larger than life-size. 
It represents the subject standing in what 
seems to have been a favourite attitude, the 
left arm raised and the right arm hanging 
by his side. In the left hand he holds some 
leaves of a manuscript, and his right hand 
rests on the papers which he has just put 
down on a block of stone. The right knee is 
bent slightly forward, and the head is erect. 
The figure is well posed, and has both dignity 
and character; there is an animated expres- 
sion on the face, and the ugly modern clothes, 
especially the frock coat, with its stiff perpen- 
dicular lines, are treated ‘unconventionally, so 
that with their creases and wrinkles they 
really help to make upa simple and natural 
portrait of the man as he lived. In making 
such a statue interesting from an artistic point 


of view, Mr. Cassidy has achieved no small 
success. 


Sr. AnpREw’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, 


Glasgow, which has so narrowly escaped 
destruction by the recent fire in that city, is” 
over eighty years old. The building was 
begun in June, 1814, and was completed in 
1816. At that time it was reckoned a very 
ornamental addition to the Architecture of the 
city. 


of the structure, it is certain that if it had ~ 


fallen a victim to the flames a more costly and 
more ornate church would have been, erected 
in its stead. When the bishopric was restored, 


St. Andrew’s naturally became the cathedral Ee 


church of the diocese, over which the venerable 
Archbishop Eyre, formerly of Newcastle, now 
presides. 
century that the Roman Catholics in Glasgow, 
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Whatever may still be said of the style 


It has only been during.the present ~ 


since the Reformation, ventured to erect a . 
place of worship of the architectural preten-— 


sions of St. Andrew’s Cathedral. 


Ar the International Art Exhibition at 7 ~ 
Vienna, British Art is represented by several 7 
pictures and drawings by artists of note | 
The chief works shown are Mr. 


among us. 


E. A. Abbey’s “Hamlet,” Mr. Solomon J. © 


Solomon’s “ Venus,” Mr. 


“The Cloister or the World,” Mr. J. R. Reid’s ~ 


“Market in’ a Seaport,’ and 
passing through a village,’ Mr. H. W. B.- 


Davis’s “ Sheep ina Field,” and other pictures |_| 
by Mr. William Stott, of Oldham, Mr, Alfred © 


Parsons, and Mr. Walter Crane. The whole 


collection of British work is well placed in a ~ 


central position in the Exhibition. 


A REMARKABLE feat is being performed at ‘"s 
Some 7 th 
years ago the outside walls of the mill, which 


the Atlas Spinning Mills, Darwen. 


appeared to be constructed upon a foundation | 


of sand, gave way, and the room floor and the 


machinery, &c., had a very irregular, switch- © 
back form, work being considerably interfered 
with in consequence—in fact, some of the ~ 
When Mr. 7 


machinery was partly broken. 
G. P. Holden, the new owner of the mill, 
realised the importance of this defect being” 
remedied, ke arranged with Mr. R. Shorrock, 
contractor, to have the building placed upon a 
good foundation and the rooms levelled. <A 
staff of men were set to work, and the process 
of dropping the building as it stood was com- 
menced. In places as much as 1lin. have been 
cut from some of the bottom pillars, and the 
pillars above have been held up, along with 
the roof, by means of powerful jacks and 
packing. The whole of the rooms and the 
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machinery have been lowered this distance — 
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without damage being done, and it is expected 


that the work of levelling the whole building” 


in this manner will soon be completed. cd 


Some interesting discoveries have been 
made during the progress of excavations for 
the New Boveney Lock on the Thames, near 
Windsor. 


- 


¢. 


came upon the bones and skull of an animal 


said to be a primeval ox, whose body had sunk 


‘ 


with the movement of the quicksand, which is ~ 
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At the depth of 14ft. the workmen 


supposed to have undermined the bogland 


covering the area at that remote period. A™ 


skull and a flint battle-axe were also brought 
to light, the antiquities having lain buried, it7 
is conjectured, since the Stone Age. a 


THE post of Keeper of the Royal Academy, 
made vacant by the death of Mr. P. H. Cal 
deron, R.A.,is regarded at Burlington Hous 
as second in importance only to that of th 
President. The Keeper is responsible no 
merely for the galleries of the Royal Academ 


and the pictures, ancient or modern, which)” 
they may happen to contain, but for the 


schools also, and the discipline and conduct of 
the students. 


¥ 


Although the Keepership en %, 


tails so many responsibilities, the post is @ a 


desirable one. ‘The salary is £750 a yea 
besides a good house and studio. Th 
Keeper’s House stands in the corner. of th 
Academy quadrangle, not far from the entrance 
to the Diploma Gallery. The vacant p 
must necessarily be filled very soon, and th 
name of Mr, Yeames, R.A., the Academ 
Librarian, has already been mentioned as thai 
of a possible successor to Mr. Calderon. 
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HE CAMERA AS A SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENT. 


By G. A. T. MippueTon. 


E idea of employing photography to aid 
_ land surveying work is an old one, but 


en to it, only recently have any practical 
sults been achieved, and it can scarcely be 
id that perfection has yet been reached. 
nt something has been done, and it is well 
at this something should be made more 
dely known to surveyors. 

Firstly, it is necessary that the surveyor 
mld be a good technical photographer, 
derstanding the mysteries of plate changing, 
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Bei 
osure, development and printing, so as to 
a clear sharp negative and an equally 
arp print, Further than this, he must 
se the necessary expensive apparatus, 
he must be engaged upon work which it 
(aid him in delineating. For ordinary plan 
mg he must depend upon his usual 
ents, but it is often useful to be able 
e home a record of the topography of the 
y surveyed, that those who are not 
ves technically capable of reading a 
ay understand the country through 
a proposed railway or canal is to be 
nd this in great detail. 
urse, any ordinary camera can be 
ed, and a ‘series of negatives taken, 
to numbers in an index, the only 
precaution required being to develop 
tives at the surveying camp as soon 
e after being taken, and to make two 


while a good deal of attention has been. 
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SIDE VIEW OF PHOTO-THEODOLITE. 
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or three prints from each, sending at least one 
set home at the first opportunity, so that in 
case of the negatives being broken or lost, the 
record may be still complete. 

A special camera invented a few years ago 
by Colonel Stewart, however, did more than 
this. It could be erected over the theodolite 
stations, and was so contrived that it rotated 
by clockwork, and when set in motion a long 
negative was obtained upon a broad strip of 
celluloid, giving a complete panoramic view. 
When printed, the strip would form a com- 
plete circle on its ends being connected, and it 
could then be used for map-making with con- 
siderable precision, similar films being taken 
at each theodolite station; though, of course, 
there would be slight errors owing to the 
film rollers varying in diameter as they un- 


© 
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rolled and rolled up. If, however, the measure- 
ments be made from the negative, the results 
have been tested and found to be absolutely 
accurate, lifting the camera from the position 
of a toy to that of an almost perfect surveying 
instrument. 

On such surveys as that of the North-West 
boundary of India, this instrument is of great 
value; but it has the disadvantage that, the 
speed of rotation once selected, it would make 
a complete revolution at the same speed, so 
that in many situations a piece of open, well 
lit country, say, to the south, might give an 
over-exposed portion of film, while a ravine or 
deep valley in the north would be just as 
greatly under-exposed. 

This, however, can be compensated by taking 
two negatives, at different speeds of rotation 
(giving different exposures), to meet the two 
extremes ; and in the clear atmosphere of many 


parts of the world it is much less noticeable 
than it would be in England, and could be put 
right by local intensification or reduction of 
the negative after development. 

Quite recently an instrument called the 
Photo-Theodolite has been introduced, which 
in appearance is like a square box camera, 
resting on the horizontal limb of a Theodolite, 
and carrying the vertical limb. The compass 


| is within the camera box, and cross hairs are 
| stretched across a frame, which also supports 


celluloid graduated ares with angular readings 
on them, varying accordingly to the lens used. 
When the dry plate is in position and the slide 
open, the carrier, together with its cross hairs 


| and graduated arcs, is racked against the plate. 


The direction in which the camera points is 
determined by the Theodolite telescope, and 


BACK VIEW OF PHOTO-THEODOLITE. 


op. exposure the representation of the hair on 
the plate is exactly that of the hair on the 
telescope when level. The instrument is used 
over Theodolite stations, and Theodolite read- 
ings are taken in the usual way, the negatives 
being taken along lines which are thus re- 
corded. It is usually the practice, when using 
such an instrument, to take two negatives of 
each view, giving them different exposures to 
provide against error. 

It is somewhat of a disadvantage that the 
compass should be so awkwardly placed within 
the camera for general Theodolite use, particu- 
larly as all its parts have to be painted black, 
and it must also be awkward at times, especi- 
ally when traversing, to have only one vernier 
on the horizontallimb. These are only minor 
objections, and both the instruments which 
we have mentioned are serious attempts to 
add the camera to the surveyor’s equipment, 
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Power from Compressed Air. 


SOME GENERAL MISCONCEPTIONS. 


OMPRESSED AIR has been abused in its 

use most shamefully, and until recently 
none of its friends have been able to be seen 
or heard, so intensely has the interest of the 
world been centred upon the marvellous 
results of the investigation into electrical 
phenomena. The mysterious has such a 
fascination for the ordinary mind, and the 
meteoric developments of electrical science 
have come so thick and fast, and in so many 
fields of usefulness, that the average individual 
could be stampeded into the electrical camp 
by a mere mention of the name of this most 
elusive fluid. Now there has come a breathing 
spell, and the advocates of compressed air are 
calling attention to the fact that compressed 
air, properly generated and applied, owns a 
place in the economics of the day, and this 
they propose to maintain. Compressed air 
has been generally understood to be 


A Most Expensive Form or Power, 


and has been given sufferance only because of 
its utility, since for underground work it really 
has-no rival at any price. Because the laws 
of compression and expansion of permanent 
gases belong to the realm of higher mathe- 
matics, few understood what they were dealing 
with, and many of these, unable to overcome 
the freezing of their motors, did as the public 
generally did—namely, used the air at practi- 
cally full stroke, and threw away all the 
intrinsic energy of the air which we can 
develop by expansion. Theoretically they 
thus threw away two-thirds of their power, 
and practically about three-fourths. Ordinary 
direct-acting pumps and rock drills do not 
have an efficiency of even twenty-five per cent. 
No small wonder, then, that the wood piles 
have dwindled rapidly away and small power 
results have been produced. Everything was 
sacrificed to utility (says Mr. Edward A. Rix, 
in Cassier’s Magazine for May), and com- 
pressed air did not take its proper rank until 
engineers began to realize that it must be 


Usep EXPpaANSIVELY. 


To use air in an ordinary direct-acting pump 
is equivalent to throttling a head of water to 
one-fourth of its spouting velocity to accom- 
modate the speed of a wrongly-geared water- 
wheel. I fancy that most of the trouble on 
the whole subject has arisen from a miscon- 
ception of what compressed air is in a power 
sense. Many believe that the power of the 
engine which compresses the air has been 
stored in the air compressed, and the more 
steam they give the engine-and the harder it 
worries and flurries, the more work the air 
should finally yield up. They do not under- 
stand that a pound of compressed air at the 
same temperature contains the same intrinsic 
energy, no matter what the pressure is, and 
this is originally contained in the atmosphere 
before it is compressed at all. This being the 
case, no matter what power was expended to 
compress llb. of air to, say 90lb. gauge 
pressure, it will have at the same temperature 
but one intrinsic potential stored within it. 
Temperature is the head—if I may use a term 
applied to water—from it comes the power. 


Tue total length of the new Victoria Bridge 
across the River Ayr, is 220ft., the width 
between parapets being 40ft. The bridge is 


formed of three spans, the piers and the abut-* 


ments being bedded in the solid rock. The 
cost of the bridge, with its approaches and 
the other work done by the town at this place, 
will amount to about £8000. Mr. William 
Clarke, builder, Ayr, is the contractor for the 
whole contract, his sub-contractors being 
Messrs. Alexander Findlay and Co., Mother- 
well, for the steel and iron work, and Messrs. 
Walker and Son, Ayr Chemical Works, for the 
bitumen and tar macadam work. The burgh 
engineer, Mr. John Eaglesham, C.H., prepared 
the plans, and Mr. W. Murray has acted as 
clerk of the works. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
HOUSES. 


HE subject of heating and ventilating 
houses is dealt with in an interesting 
article in the British Medical Journal: 
“The habits of different nations,” it says, “in 
the matter of warmivg of their houses would 
afford a curious subject of investigation for 
some sociologist of leisure. _ Civilised people 
who inhabit countries which have a really 
cold winter—the Canadians, for example— 
arrange to warm their houses throughout by 
hot air or hot water, and keep rooms and 
staircases and corridors more or less at an 
even temperature, which can be regulated to 
within a few degrees, whatever the cold out- 
side. In many countries with a hot summer 
—in Italy, for instance— 


Tur Mrans or Warmuina Rooms 


in cold weather are very inadequate, almost 
non-existent, and the inhabitants and their 
travelling guests shiver round a brazier, or 
boldly sit out the cold wrapped up in their 
warmest garnients, which seem designed rather 
for use indoors than out. The Russian builds 
himself a flat brick stove in the middle of his 
room, and most of his time indoors he spends 
on the top of it. In Great Britain we have no 
system in particular, but after the manner of 
the noble savage when wild in woods he ran, 
we builda great fire round which we sit roast- 
ing our shins while the back freezes. The 
despairing suggestion is now made that we 
should keep ‘ the air inside the house nearly 
the same as the air outside, and dress ac- 
cordingly.’ If this means that we should take 
pains to keep our rooms well ventilated and 
free from what Dr. Ransome has picturesquely 
called 
‘Arr SEWAGE,’ 


no better advice could be given. But toattain 
this end there is no need to let the temperature 
of the house sink to the level of the exterior, 
nor, indeed, to do away with the open fireplace, 
the ‘sea-coal fire’ which Lord Byron loved, 
‘when not too dear.’ The mischief of the fire- 
less room, and of the stove-heated room, is 
that when the external air is very cold there 
is a natural tendency to close all doors and 
windows, so that the rooms become both stuffy 
and hot. The salvation of British rooms is 
the open fireplace. It is a very ineffectual 
warmer of the room, and, as usually con- 
structed, does little or nothing to warm the 
air. When burning brightly it acts. as a 
powerful extractor of air. As we do not, as a 
rule, provide inlets for the air at suitable 
places, it is drawn from doors and windows 
and floors, for bricks are pervious, whence 
draughts and cold feet. This is very stupid, 
for it is easy to get an open grate which will 
admit into the room a sufficient quantity of 
warmed air. Such grates are to be seen in 
many hospitals ; why they have not yet found 
their way into most houses is a mystery which 
architects and builders may be asked to 
explain.” 


An exhibition of plumbers’ work, the result 
of a prize competition organised by the Council 
for Manchester and District of the National 
Registration of Plumbers, has been held in one 
of the rooms of the City Art Gallery. At the 
opening, Mr. J. W. Hurst, secretary, explained 
that the Council regretted that they had been 
able to offer only £75 in prizes, but it-was 
believed that the quality of the work had not 
suffered on that account, and as a matter of 
fact there had been 241 entries in seven classes. 
The exhibition preceded the handing over the 
prize work to the Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee, as a nucleus for a permanent sanitary 
museum. It was pointed out that the objects 
of the registration movement “are to secure 
a more scientific. training for plumbers, and 
the enforcement of disciplinary powers, with 
a view to the protection of the public against 
the dangers arising from inferior workman- 
ship.” . The specimens shown in the exhibition 
afford proof of the advance recently made in 
this department of sanitary provision. 


Surveying and Sanita y 


Notes. : 

A DISTRESSING account is published of the 
insanitary condition of Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia. The town has a population of about 
50,000, and not even the most elementary ~ 
system of drainage. An Englishman, who © 
went there in February last, recently wrote, ~ 
saying :—‘ All the dirty water and refuse is” 
run by each house into a hole in the sand, _ 
then rain comes and a hot sun, and the 
typhoid and diphtheria.” 


THERE is a difficulty at Derby about sewers, © 
An action has been brought against the Town 
Council with respect to the disposal of the 
sewage of the town, and the matter was to 
have been submitted to the decision of the) 
Derbyshire County Court Judge on May 5th. 
An arrangement has, however, been made, so 
that the threatened action is, at any rate, 6 
stand over for the present. This will give the 
Council further time in which to complete a 
main drainage scheme. ee 


Ir looks as if the bacteriological treatment | 
of sewage is likely to prove a great Success | 
and to solve one of the most difficult problems _ 
with which modern communities have to deal 44 
The experiment tried by the Leeds Corporas 
tion with two tanks under Mr. Dibdin’s super=) 
vision has proved satisfactory, and the Com- 
mittee have now decided to construct four new 
tanks. That the purification by the bacterio- 4 
logical process is effective is shown by the fact 
that for four months three small. carp have 
lived in the purified effluent with health ang 
comfort, Meanwhile, Manchester is deciding , 
to lay down bacteria beds. 7 


| 

An important arbitration case has been, 
decided by.Sir Benjamin Baker, appointed by” 
the High Court of Justice, and sitting at | 
Westminster Palace Hotel. i 


It arose out of a 
claim by the Manchester City Council for 
£12,000 damages against Messrs. Perkins, | 
Graham, and Co., contractors, for certail / 
sewers in Deansgate, Manchester. On behalf 
of the Corporation it was stated that the work 
was so badly and imperfectly done that they 
had to practically reconstruct the whole of the- 
sewers. On behalf of the contractors the 
scamping was acknowledged, but it was laid to- 
the door of the working bricklayers, who were _ 
charged with cheating contractors and Cor- 
poration alike. Mr. Perkins and his agent, 
Mr. Tomlinson, had occasionally inspected the 
work, and all had appeared to them to be 
right. When the defects were discovered the 
contractors offered to make good the deficiency, 
and to hand over the sewers finished properly 
in accordance with the contract terms. This 
the Corporation refused to allow them to do. 
They were willing to pay what was fair, and 
they had deposited £1900 in court. 5 


Srr Benzamin Baker, the arbitrator found 
that the defendant company committed 
breaches of the contract set out in the state- 
ment of claim, and that such breaches consisted 
in part in the fraudulent substitution - by 
workmen employed by the defendant company 
of works not in accordance with the terms of 
the said contract for the works which the} 
defendant company were bound to ‘execute, 
and which the said workmen were employed 
to execute. “It was the duty of the defendant 
company and the defendant James Perkins to 
have prevented the said fraud, and. to have 
discovered and remedied the improper sub- 
stitution of works, and that by the negligence 
of the defendant James Perkins, or those for 
whom he and the defendant company were 
responsible, the defendant failed to prevent or 
discover the same,” but his failure to do this 
was due to negligence, and that owing to such 
negligence the defendant “was not aware ol 
the said fraudulent acts, and that he was nol 
party or privy to any fraud in the matter 
and that neither he nor any other director 0 
agent of the company having any duty © 
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Buhority to make any Pe sreninia itor to the 
jlaintiffs on the subject made any fraudulent 
epresentations.” In respect of the contract 
n the statement of claim, the Arbitrator finds 
hat the plaintiffs were entitled to retain the 
um of £464 16s. 2d., and to receive out of 
ourt the sum of £1900 paid into court by the 
lefendants, and to receive from the defendant 
ompany a further sum of £1849. In respect 
if contract No. 11 in the counter-claim the 
jaintiffs were entitled to retain the sum of 
2350 in satisfaction of the breaches of that 
ontract. The Arbitrator further finds that 
he defendants Godfrey Heathcote and 
tichard Jessop Dearden are liable upon their 
ond as sureties for the defendant company 
o pay to the plaintiffs a sum or sums not 
xceeding £1000 in discharge or part dis- 
harge of such part or any of the said sum of 
31849 as the defendant company shall fail to 
ay in pursuance of the award and judgment 
ntered thereon. Accordingly he directs that 
he sum of £1900 paid into court in the action, 
nd any interest that may have accrued 
hereon, be paid to the plaintiffs, and that 
tidgment be entered for the plaintiffs against 
he defendant company for £1849, and 
gainst the defendants Godfrey Heathcote 
nd Richard Jessop Dearden jointly and 
everally for £1000, but the judgment be not 
nforced against the last-named defendants 
xcept for such part of the sum of £1849 as 
he defendant company shall have failed to 
ay. He orders that each of the parties shall 
ear his and their own costs of the action and 
yunter-claim and all proceedings thereon, 
neluding the trial, and that the costs of the 
ward, which are fixed at £296 15s. 6d., shall 
8 paid, as to one moiety to the plaintiffs, and 
3to the other moiety by the defendant com- 
any. In conclusion the Arbitrator declares 
iat, save as aforesaid, no party to the action 
t counter-claim is entitled to any relief 
gainst the others or other in respect of the 
tatters referred to him. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court 
‘Justice, judgment has been delivered in the 
ise of Fielden v: The Mayor and Corporation 
‘Morley, by Mr. Justice Byrne. His Lordship 
id the plaintiff sued the Corporation, claim- 
g an injunction to restrain them from 
structing a certain catchwater, or in any 
lay causing or allowing water to collect and 
w on to- the plaintiff's land, and als) to 
strain the defendants from trespassing on 
ay part of the plaintiff’s land. The plaintiff 
s0 nominally asked for damages, but only by 
ay of raising the question of his right. It 
id been argued that the Corporation were not 
ititled to make a certain weir, or bye-wash, 
xeause by so doing they had failed to make 
‘écatchwater for conveying the water from 


\ 


the estate watertight: The real question was 
whether the defendants were entitled to con- 
struct this bye-wash. He did not think it 
offended against the provisions of the Act that 
the catchwater had to be made watertight, and 
he had a strong body of evidence to show that 
the bye-wash was properly constructed, and in 
the proper place. He therefore came to the 
conclusion that the bye-wash was a proper 
work, and did not infringe upon the provision 
that the catchwater was to be constructed and 
maintained watertight. Assuming the injury 
to have been caused by the leaking, overflow, 
or failure of the works, the statute provided 
for the remedy under Section 140 of the Rail- 
way Clauses Act, 1845, which pointed out the 
method of determining the amount and of 
enforcing payment. As to the blocking-up of 
the catchwater by stones and sand, it was only 
done for a temporary purpose, and as to the 
technical trespass committed in this regard, 
his Lordship said that no injury had been done 
to make it actionable. The plaintiff’s action, 
therefore, failed, and judgment would be for 
the defendants, with costs as between solicitor 
and client. 


Tate Birmingham Public Works Committee 
report that plans have been submitted for the 
laying out of the estates lying between Balsall 
Heath Road and Edgbaston Road, and it is 
found that the sewers in the district are too 
shallow to effectually drain the area. It is 
also found that, owing to the development of 
property in this part of Balsall Heath, the 
sewers which were constructed by the late 
Local Board are already overcharged, and that 
the sewers in Court Road and Clevedon Road 
are in an unsatisfactory condition. Under 
these circumstances, it has been necessary to 
devise a scheme of main drainage for the low- 
lying portion of Balsall Heath, between Bal- 
sall Heath Road and Edgbaston Road. The 
city surveyor has prepared a scheme by means 
of which the whole of this area can be effec- 
tually and satisfactorily drained, utilising the 
sewer in Alexandra Road, which is of adequate 
dimensions for the purpose. The new sewer 
will be an oval brick one, 3ft. 4in. by 2f5. 6in. 
as far as the junction of Cannon Hill Road and 
Edwardes Street, and from that point to its 
termination in Edgbaston Road a 2ft. 3in. 
stoneware pipe, the estimated cost amounting 
to £5500, presuming that the ground is of fair 
average quality. 


SHOULD everything go well, the recon- 
struction of Jamaica Bridge, Glasgow, will be 
completed early next year. The first two 
arches have been built with Cornwall granite, 
and so will the seventh, while the other four 
will be chiefly constructed with Fife and 
Aberdeen blocks. - There have been 54 
cylinders sunk, most of them to a depth of 
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75ft., although others as deep as 106ft., the 
latter being the greatest depth. A capital 
bed of freestone rock was got. It was found 
that an air pressure of about 45lb. was 
required at a depth of 106ft., and this was 
too much for the men to work at. The 
engineers and all concerned were satisfied 
that hav ing secured a spleadid hard and pure 
gravel bed at a depth of 75ft. this was quite 
sufficient, and work could be fairly comfortably 
conducted with something like 34lb. of air 
pressure. Upon what has become known in 
the works as the test cylinder, one of those 
reaching a depth of 75ft., there was placed 
1100 tons of rails, and in the course of three 
months the yield was only one-eighth of an 
inch. It was the intention originally to 
replace the balustrade of the old bridge in its 
simple dressed condition ; but the Corporation 
seem to have acted judiciously in ordering 
that every block of granite be polished. 
Messrs. Morrison and Mason are the con- 
tractors. 


Mr. Hersert Vivian, in his recent book on 
“Servia,” states that the sanitary service is 
very well organised. There are medical officers 
for departments and districts, and they have 
power to impose the minutest sanitary regula- 
tions, and even to prescribe the food of the 
neople, which they do not hesitate to do when- 
ever occasion requires, 


In the Queen’s Bench Division recently the 
case of the Cuckfield Rural District Council v. 
Goring was heard. It was an appeal by the 
defendant from the decision of the County 
Court Judge of Sussex sitting at Worthing. 
The action was brought under section 25 (2 
of the Local Government Act, 1894, which 
provides that “where a highway repairable 
ratione tenure appears on the report of a com- 
petent surveyor not to be in proper repair, 
and the person liable to repair the same fails, 
when requested so to do by the district council, 
to place it in proper repair, the district council 
may place the highway in proper repair, and 
recover from the person liable to repair the 
highway the necessary expenses of so doing,” 
to recover the cost of repairs executed by the 
plaintiff council to two foot bridges, which it 
was alleged the defendant was liable to repair 
ratione tenure, as owner of two farms. ‘The 
County Court ‘Judge held that a liability to 
repair the foot bridges attached to the farms 
in question, and he further held that under 
section 25 (2) of the Local Government Act, 
1894, proceedings might be taken against the 
owner of lands to which such an ‘obligation 
attached, and he gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs. The defendant appealed. The 
app2al was allowed. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


| ee WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
i BUILDINGS— 
iy = i4 Sherburn-in-Elmet—Additions, &.,to One Cottage 2.0 aves Wm. Bakewell, Architect, 38, Park-square, Leeds. 
P i Downpatrick—Alterations and Additions to SREEY, Governors .. County Surveyor, Downpatrick. 
P 14 Paisley—Public School . - wie Ae School Board .. John Hutchison, 112, Hope-street, Glasgow. 
14 Pudsey, Yorks. —Twelve ‘Terrace Houses ... Leeds Co- -operative Society Herbert Hodgson, Architect, Old Bank-chambers, Bradford. 


14 Athlone——Schools and House 


15 Tullamore, King’s County—Church.., 
16 Accrington—Infant School 


| 
| a Church Spire 


16 London, E.C.—Foundations 
16 Western Point, near Runcorn — “Reconstruction of | Weaver Navigation Trustees 
i 16 Aintree. near Livery ool—Erection of Shops ee Ro tubl Monk Seago Sota AN eee: 
f 16 Mount Pleasant, E.C.—Foundations at Parcel Depot ... H.M. Office of Works 
h 16 Southampton—Erection of Lodging-house Corporation ; 
me 16 Wednesburs—Erection of Fire Station, &c. Corporation 
; 17 Ipswich— Erection of Class-room . School Board ... 
> 17 Croydon—ftore and Workshop Corporation x 
17 London, E.C.—Underground Conveniences. Corporation .., ah 
18 Patricroft, Lar es.—Erection of Infirmary.., Guardians 


18 Burslem, Staffs —E:ection of Feacing, t tand, &e. 


19 Lancaster—Wing for Royal Albert Asylum 


19 Marsden, near Huddersfield—Five Shops and Houses A; 


20 Banstead—Drill Hall and Gymnasium res 


21 Annan, Scotland—Erection of Slaughter House. Burgh Commission . 
21 Draperstown, Londonderry—Erection of Church Rev. P. Grant.. ‘Fe ar. 
23 Leeds—Erection of ‘Warehouse dis ed oi Bainbridge and Co. rae ng 


24 Tiford, Essex—Cemetery Works 


14 Willenhall, Staffs.—Infant School and Alterations 


16 Fowery, Cornwall—Hrection of Buildings .. 
16 Garlands, near Carlisle—House for Patients 
* 16 Garlands, nr. Carlisle—Additional w.c. Accommodation 


24 Lei cester—Suy erstructure of Asylum Buildings... ¥ 


School Board ... 


Fowery Wine Company 

Lunacy Committee . 

Lunacy Committee .. ey 
Commissioners of H.M. Works ... 


Agricultural Society 


weerteeee 


Kensington and Chelsea School District 


London Burial Board 
Corporation 4 


P. J. Prendergast, Northgate-street, Athlone. 

J.P. Baker, Architect, 33, Market-place, Willenhall, 
W. Hague, Architect, 50, Dawson-street, Dublin. 
Henry Ross, 15, Carron-street, Accrington, 

Sampson Hill, Architect, Redruth. 

G. D. Oliver, Architect, 5, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 
G. D. Oliver, Architect, 5, Lowther-street, Carlis'e. 
H. Turner, 15, Whitehall- place, S.W. 

Sighs Saner, Engineer, Norwich. 


W. P. Hartley, Aintree, Liverpool. 
H. Turner, 15, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
E, Martin Scott, Borough Surveyor, TownHall, Wednesbury, 
T, W. Cotman, ‘Architect, Northgate -street, Ipswich. 
A. Broad, Architect, 22, George-street, Croy don. 
Corporation Engineer, Guildhall. 
Hurrell and Taylor, 25, Brazennose-street, Manchester, 
Secretary, Newcastle, Staftordshire, 
Austin and Paley, Architects, Castle Hill, Lancaster, 
J. Kirk and Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 
C. Sharp, 59, Fenchurch- street, E.C, 
A. Tweedie, Surveyor, Lady-st reet, Annan, 
E. J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry. 
T. Winn, Architect, 92, Albion-street, Leeds. 
Corporation Engineer, Guildhall. 

T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, W. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | 


FOR WHOM. 


Anz. 
Oct 
No date. 


” 
” 


” 


July 
No date. 


” 
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BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Farnham—Krection of Iufirmary _. 
St. Helens, Lanes.—Ereztion of D sstructor ‘Shed 
Ug borough. Devon —Enlargement of School . 
Newport. Moa. — Additions and Alterations toWorkhous2 
Hawes, Yorks.—Erection of Residence 
Edinburgh—Pulling Dow i Chimuey ; 
Guyaquil—Construction of Custom House 
Belem, Para, Brazil—Cattle Pens, pity hs &e. 
Halife ax—Hight Shops, &c. re 
Watton, Norfolk—Cottage Hospital... 
Amble—Medd Memorial Schools 
Cardiff—Recruiting House 
Crawerook, Durham—Fifteen Hot 13e8 : 
Glenlyon, Perthshire —Alterations to Far mhouse 
Haworth. Yorks.—Erection of School ; 
Heyrod, near Stalybridge— Conservative Club 
Kirkandrews-ou-Eden, Cumberland —Farmbhouse 
Kirkstall, Leeds—Er ration of Mill pet ai 
Leeds—L: aundry Buildings 
London, W.—Block of Flats 
Newhey, Rochdale—Erection of Store 
Pontymister, Mon.—Erection of House 
Rochester aa i wundry Buildings 
Salford—Plastering Twelve Cottages. ; 
Skinningrove, Yorks.—Erection of Stores... 
Southend—Erection of Buildings 
Wigan—Shops and Ilouses 
Car rditf—Y. M.C.A. Building 
Cork—Shops and Residences ... 
Hadleigh, Essex—Houses and Shops 
Greengates—Extension of Schools ... 
Swansea—Business Premises ... 
Hovenden, Yorks—T'wo Houses 
Halifax—Concert Hall ... 


ENGINEERING— 
Downpatrick—Sinking Well and Erection of Fountains 
Bollington, Cheshire—Reservoir, &e. sd 
Birmingham—Construction of Aqueduct ... 
Hunstanton—Gasholder Tank 
Bethnal Green—Supply of Plant and Electric Light 
London, E,C.—Engines and ‘lenders 
Melling —Ws aterworks , 
Manchester—Erection of Hydraulic ‘Pump 
Paisley—Construction of Railw ay 
Sophia, Bulgaria—Construction of Port 
Cirencester —Well Sinking, &e. 
Sunderland—Erection of Lattice Girders, ‘ke. 
Tangiers— Water Supply 
Radomir, Bulg aria —Construction of Railway 
Leicester—Supply and Fixing of Grids 
Briercliffe, Burnley—Steel Girder Bridge, &c. 
Littleborough, Lanes.—Driving a Tunnel . 
Padiham, Lancs.—Supply of Scrubber, Washer, é &e. 
Belper —Laying Cast-iron Mains 
London—BEaking Ovens , + 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Bollington, Cheshire—Supply of Cast- iron Pipes 
Durban, Nz utal— supply ot Pipes, &e. Peis a 
Amsterdam—Cast-iron Water Pipes, &. ... 
Cairo—Augle Steel Saddle Arches ar 
London, E.C.—Wheels, Axles, and ae ‘te 
Uganda—Coal Wagons ... ‘ 
Valetta, Malta—Cast-iron Pipes, &e, 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Accrington—Cleaning aud Painting Town Hall . 
Hemswor th, Yorks.—Painting Outside Hospital. 
Isleworth—Cleaning and Painting Infirm wry 
Swindon—Painting and Repairs at Schools 
London—RKepairs and Painting 
Watergrove, Rochdale— Painting and Decorating Church 
Wombwell, nea Barnsley—Painting Broomhill School.. 
Heyrod, near Stalybridge—Plumbing, &s., for Con- 

servative Club. 


ROADS— 
Bathgate, Scotland—Liyinzg Foospaths 
Benfieldside—Laying Footpaths 9: 
Willenhall, Statfs.— Levelling Playgr ounds 
London, W,—Supply of Wood Paving, &e. 
Wimbledon—Making-up Roads We 
London, N.—Asphalte Paving 
Croydoa—Road Repairs... a ore tee 
Catford, S.E,—Kerbing. Channelling. &e. ... 
Plumstead—Paving and Making-up Streets : 
Stokesley, Yorks.—Highway Improvements, &e. 
Sandal Magna, Wakefield —New Streets, We. 


SANITARY— 
Wilmslow—Sewers, &c. .. 
Congleton—UConstruction ‘of Sewers, “&e. 
Bulford—Removal of Refus2 
Fars'ey, Yorks.—Sewage Works 3 
Worth, Sussex—Laying Drains, &.... 


Guardians t ree 
Health Committee we 
School Board .. 
Guardians 


Corporation’s Gas Commissioners 
Ecuadorian Government .., 


Mr, E. Bernard Reece 
Co-operative Society 
Chesthill Estate 
School Board ... 


Misses Gale 


Co-operative Society 
Dr. Cullivau ... 
Rochester, Chatham & Dist. "Laundry Co. 


Amicable Industrial Society 
Warwick’s Revolving Tower 


Y.M.C.A. 

Dobbin and Co. 

G. A. Fitch~ .,. 
Eecleshill School Bo: ard 
J.C. Eddersham 


Guardians ; 

Urban District ‘Council 

Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 

Guardians 

Nizam’s State Railways Company 

West Lancs. Rural District Council 
Waterworks Company 

Paisley & Barrhead District Railway Co. 


Rural District Council 

River Wear Commissioners 

Hygienic Commission un 

Ministry of Public Works.. 

Gas and Electric Lighting Committee .. Fr} 
Rural District Council oe 


Gas Committee 2 
Rural District Council 
County Asylum 


Urban District Council 
Corporation 
Municipal Waterworks 


Southern Mahratta Railway Co.... 
Uganda Railway Committee 
Director of Contracts 


Corporation 


Brentford Guardians 
School Board . 
Central London Sick “Asylum 


School Board ... 


Commissioners 

Urban District Council 
School Board ., ee 
Paddington Vestry. .., 
Urban District Council 
Islington Vestry 
Corporation... 

Tewisham Board of ‘Works 
The Vestry... 3 
Rural District Co: incil 


Trustees of late Mr, G. H. Westermw... 


Urban District Council 
Corpor xtion ods 

War Offize ¥S 

Urban District Connail 
East Essex County Council 


COMPETITIONS. 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 


BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


| 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
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Friend and Lloyd, Grosvenor-road, Midershok. 
Geo, J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, St. Helens. 
Mr. Phillips, The Schools, Ugborough. 
B. Liwrence and Son, Dock Street, Newport. 
T. T. Ireson, Eastburn, Hawes. 
W. R. Herring, Gasworks, New Street, Edinburgh. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
Brazilian Legation, London. 
W.C. Williams, Architect, 29, Southgate, Halifax, 
H. J. Green, Architect, 31, Castle Meadows, Norwich, 
J. Wrightm an Douglas, The Willows, Alnwick. 
S. Rooney, Quay-street, Cardiff. 
Wm. Dixon, Architect, St. John- street, Newcastle. 
Mackenzie, Innes, & Logan, W.S., 23, Queen-st. Edinburgh 
Peterson and Lawson, Architects, A fF Bank-street, Bradf 
Geo. Rowbottom, Architect, Dean-street, Stalybridge 
J. Grabam, Architect, Bank-chambers, Bank-st., Car! 
CG. E. Arundal, Kirkstall Estate Office, 24, Albion- st., L 
Johnstone, Bros., Architects, 39, Lowther- st., Carlisle, ~ 
Metcalfe & Greig, "Architects, fe Serjeant’ sInn Temple, H.C 
S. Butterworth and Duncan, 4, South-parade, Rocha 
C. Telford Evans, 3, Queen- -street, Cardilf. 
The Offices, 156, Eastgate, Rochester. 
A. Richardson, Bedford-street, Greengate, Salford. 
A. F. Newsome, Middlesbrough. § 
W. J. Wood, Architect, 26, Alexandra-street, Southen 1, 
Heaton, Ralph, and Heaton, Architects, King- st., Wi: 
Jones and Co., Architects, 18, St. Mary- streot, Cardilf, 
A. Hill, Architect, 22 , George’ s-street, Cork. 
E. Wright, Architest, Southend-on- Sea, 
Kendal and Baker, Architect, Victoria-square, Leeds, 
Jones and Rowlands, Architect, 58, Wind-street, Swansea 
M. Hall, Architect, 29, Northgate, Halifax. M 
W.C. Williams, Architect, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 1% 
J. W. Montgomery, Clerk, Poor Law Office, Downpatrick 
W.H. Radford, Engineer, Angel-row, Nottingham. 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria- street, Westminster. a 
Stevenson & Burstal, 38, Parliament-st., Westminster, S.W 
Giles, Gough, and Trollope, 28, Craven ‘street, Strand, W. 
Acting Secretary, Room 268, 50, Old Broad-street, E.0. ; 
J. J. Lackland, Town Hall, St. Helens. 
Secretary, Waterworks Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Formans and M’Call, 160, Hope-street, Glasgow. 
Ministry of Public Works at Sophia. 
F. Redman, Newport-street, Swindon. 5 
H. H. Wake, Office, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunderland, | 
Commercial ‘Department, Foreign Otfize, Loudon, 8S. Ww. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. a 
A. Colson, Engineer, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 
Ss. Edmondson, Surveyor, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley. — 
Samuel Stott, Middlewood Colliery, Littleborough, “A 
J. R. Smith, Manager, Gasworks, Padiham. 
J. B. Mason, Engineer, Duffield, near Derby. 
Resident Engineer, Asylum, Hanwell, W. 


- 


W.H. Radford, Engineer, Angel-row, Nottingham. 
W.H. Radford, Engineer, Angel-row, Nottin sham. 
Municipal Printing Office, Amsterdam. 

Director of Police Stores, Boula2, Cairo. 

Company’s Offices, 44, Finsbury-cireus, E.C. 

Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-str2et, S.W. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S. W. 


W. J. Newton, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Acerin 
H. L, Swift, Archbishop Holgate’s Hospita!, Hemswo 
W. Stephens, Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. 

J. Clark, 130, Princes-street. 

W.S. Cross and Kekwick, 18, Outer Temple, E.C. 

G. E. Cryer, Chureh-terrace, Wardle. 

J. Robinson, Clerk, Office of the Board, Wombwell. 
G. Rowbottom, Architect, Dean-street, Stalybridge. 


W. Allan, Clerk, Bathgate. 
J. Dixon, Surveyor, Benfieldside. 
Joseph P. Baker, Architect. 33, Market-place, Willenha 


“Surveyor’s Office, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road. 


Surveyor’s Office, The Broadway, Wimbledon, 

J.P. Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N, 

Road Suryeyor’s Office, Town Hall, Croydon. 
Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, Catford,S.E. 

W. C. Gow, Surveyor to the Vestry, Plumst2ad. 
J.H. Walker, Engineer, Northallerton. 

Fenn>'l aud Gre2n, Surveyors, 82, Westgate, Wakefiel 


Offices, Swan-street, Wimslow. 

Borough Survevor’s Office, Town Hall, Congleton. 
Asst. Adjutant-Gen. (B), Headquarter Olfice, Portsmg 
H. A, Johnson, The Exchange, Bradford. 

H. Card, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED 


Wrexham, Denbighshire—County Intermediate Schools 
Wallsend—Layinz-ont Park 


Salford—Designs for Chapels, &e., at Cemetery .. 
East Ham—Otiices, Fire Station, and: Public Baths 
San Francisco Bay —Designs for University Buildiuzs.., 


Formby—Schemes for Sewerage 
Warrington—Designs for Police Station, Court Hot use, &e. 


£50, £20 

£50, £20 zon Sh 5 ia 
£50, £30, £20 . te Sos i 
£105, £52 10s... 

£10,009 (dividel i in two competitions) .. 


£100, 230, LI Khanh eh nace we ee 
LENO, B50; BAT rae ete ay kay 


W.R. Evans, 564, Hope-street, Wrexham, 
Wallsend Urban District Council. 
Corporation. 


- Urban District Council. mie 


Truste2s of the Phebe A. Hearst Funl; 
England by the R.1.B.A, 

Formby Parochial Committee. 

Town Council. 


represent 
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A SHIP FRIEZE. DESIGNED 


‘Two Wali-Paper Friezes. | 


WeE illustrate on this page two wall-paper 
designs for friezes, by Mr. F. Hamilton 
ackson and Mr. Arthur Gwatkin re spectively, 
hanutactured by Messrs. Wylie and Lochhead, 
£ 85, Maddox Street, W. The original drawing | 
f the chrysanthemum frieze was exhibited | 
ioth in the atvhitectural room of the R.A. and | 
tthe Arts and Crafts in‘1896. The outline only 
F the design is in relief, the colour decoration, | 
sentirely brush work, gradating and slightly | 
dlour relieved. While the colour is wet, the 
thole frieze is rubbed off, leaving the outline | 
1 places more or less free of colour. ‘The 
jlour scheme is executed either on the 
laterial or on the material covered with 
equered metal. The latter course gives | 
chness, and the outline after the rubbing off 
ppears as gold or bronze, whichever lacquer 
as been used. The same process is carried 
it with the “ship ” frieze. ‘his design looks 


general meeting 


Mr. H. L. Florence. 


1881. 


Institute. 


BY ¥F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 


R.1.B.A. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL 


HERE were not many matters of interest 

to be decided at the sixty-fourth annual 
of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, held on Monday week, 
under the chairmanship of the vice-president, 
The Hon. Secretary an- 
nounced the decease of the following members : 
Augustus Laver, Hon. Corr. Member (San 
Francisco), elected in 
Seckham Witherington, Fellow, elected in 
The meeting approved of a recommen- 
dation of the Council to admit the Aberdeen 
Society of Architects to alliance with the 
The report of the Council for the 
official year 1897-98 having been submitted and 
taken as read, its adoption was formally moved 
by the Chairman, and seconded by Mr. B. 


1879: 


MANUFACTURED 


MEETING, 


and Walter 


cceedingly well 1n plain white ; however, the Ingelow. The Secretary then are the 
ges of the drawing are sufficient with the Report or THE AUDITORS, 
*corativeness of the light and shade of the | Messrs. Edmund Woodthorpe and 


lieved outline. Messrs. Wylie and Loch- 
vad have also tried bronze and copper lacquer 
eatment of this design without other colour, 
ith splendid result. Wylie and Lochhead, 
3 think, have greatly advanced their collec- 
m of designs and the method of printing, 


id careful consideration of colour should 
ake their set useful and trustworthy. 


sides these relief friezes, the firm has a 
imber ot designs with a printed outline, and 
lour decoration with brushwork. The value | 
the outline relief is lost, but the friezes are | 
ach less expensive, and the decorativeness of | 
% handwork and the possibility of making | 
th scheme for its particular site is retained. | 


Av the Southwark Police Court James Car- 
thael, builder, of Wandsworth, has been 
nmmoned for beginning the foundations of a 
¥ building without having given seven days’ 
ace to the Bermondsey Vestry. ‘I'he magi- 
fate fined the defendant £5, with further 
lalties of 10s. a day for fifty-six days, and 
i of the summons, making £33 2s. 
all. 


the bankers. 


£1568 17s. 8d. 


and transfers from 
'CThe 


Institute 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM FRIEZE. DESIGNED BY ARTHUR GWATKIN. 


% 


therefore occupies a 
financial position than it has done for some 
years past.”—A general discussion on the 
annual report ensued, in the course of which 
Mr. Max Clarke, Hon. Secretary of the Science 
Standing Committee, asked for an explanation 


We have examined 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Owen 
Fleming, which stated :—‘‘ We have examined 
the vouchers, books, and accounts generally of 
the Institute for the year ending December 
31st, 1897, and it is with great pleasure that 
we are able to report our entire satisfaction. 
‘The books have been carefuily and accurately 
kept, and an efficient control over the expendi- 
ture has been maintained. 
and verified the several securities, and note 
that the Certificate of the £40 Madras Rail- 
way 44 per Cent. Stock, purchased on Decern- 
ber 38rd, 1897, has not yet been delivered by 
The year’s working shows a net 
profit of £1116 1s. 11d., this beine £516 1s, 11d. 
in excess of the estimated profit. 
cash balance of ordinary funds in the hands 
of the bankers on December 31st, 1897, was 
In addition to this, the in- 
vested funds have been increased by donations 
income to £4970 Os. 6d. 
better 


The total 


BY WYLIE 


_ AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


AND LOCHHEAD. 


- of the omission from the printed report of that 
Committee of a clause relating to the publica- 
tion in book form of the results of the 
Brickwork T'Ests, 

as contained in the report originally sent in 
to the Council; and moved that such clause 
either be inserted in the printed report, or the 
words “Revised by the Council” be added 
after the heading thereof—The Chairman 
having pointed out that some misapprehension 
existed, it was ultimately agreed that a foot- 
note should be added to the report stating 
that the Council would consider the advisa- 
bility of publishing the results of the brick- 
work experiments in the form proposed by the 
Committee.—The report was then approved 
and adopted.—Trhe lists of attendances of 
members at the several meetings of the Council 
and Standing Committees during the official 
year having been submitted and taken as read, 
the following members were appointed scru- 
tineers to direct the election of the Council 
and Standing Committees for the ensuing year 
of office, and report the result thereof to the 
business general meeting of June 6th, namely, 
Fellows: H. P. Burke Downing, John Hebb, 
I’. Hooper, Delissa Joseph, Zeph. King, Hugh 
Stannus, and others to be appointed by the 
Council; Associates: W. A. Forsyth, H. Hard- 
wicke Langston, F. W. Marks, H. A. Satchell, 
E. Wimperis, and H. A. Woodington.—On the 
motion of the Hon. Secretary, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Messrs. Edmund Woodthorpe 
and Owen Fleming for their services as 
auditors of the past year’s accounts; and 
Messrs. Zeph. King and F. W. Marks were 
nominated auditors for the ensuing year.— 
The Statutory Board of Examiners were re- 
appointed as follows:—Messrs. Lewis Angell, 
Francis Chambers, Professor Banister Fletcher, 
Ebenezer Gregg, F. W. H. Hunt, E. B. P Anson, 
Professor Kerr, J. Douglass Mathews, Lacy 
W. Ridge, Professor ‘Il’. Roger Smith, Benj. 
Tabberer, and ‘I. H. Watson. 


Tun Baptist and Congregational Union have 
decided to build a new chapel at Beeston. Mr. 
C. Nelson Holloway, of Nottingham, has been 
appointed architect for the building, which is 
to be proceeded with at once. 


WYLIE AND LOCHHEAD. 
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ART OF THE YEAR. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY BANQUET. 


(Pee annual banquet of the Royal Academy 
took place on Saturday week, under the 
presidency of Sir Edward Poynter, the Presi- 
dent. There was a distinguished company 
present. The Prince of Wales, in responding 
to the toast of his health, said in the course 
of his speech:—Allow me to thank you for 
having made reference to the Committee about 
to be formed to erect a suitable memorial to 
your illustrious predecessor, Sir John Millais. 
I sincerely hope that such a memorial may be 
in all respects as suitable as the one which 
was instituted for his lamented predecessor, 
Lord Leighton. It is not for me on this 
oceasion to allude to the merits of that dis- 
tinguished artist, Sir John Millais; but a few 
weeks ago, in these very halls, we had ample 
opportunity of seeing and admiring his works. 
It was marvellous that during the course of 
his life he was able to produce such beautiful 
works of Art, works which I am sure will go 
down to posterity. Iam grateful to you, sir, 
for the allusion to the Paris Exhibition, I 
sincerely hope, as I am sure, that under the 
auspices of the Committee to be formed British 
Art may be well represented. I regret to think 
that there is not space for works of Art illus- 
trative of former periods, but I am in hope 
that there will be a small exhibition of Old 
Masters, which can be shown, if those who 
possess them will kindly lend them, in a 
pavilion erected illustrative of 
Otp En@LisH ARCHITECTURE. 


You alluded to matters connected with Art 
which have taken place during the last year. 
In connection with that subject I cannot help 
thinking that not only the artistic world but 
the whole nation may be congratulated on 
having had left to it perhaps the finest bequest 
ever made during the century—that of the 
Wallace collection at Hertford House. Every 
one who sees it will admit that such a collection 
is not only unique, but magnificent, and it was 
a kind thought on the part of Lady Wallace to 
bequeath so fine a collection to us. It has 
been envied by many nations. I had also the 
pleasure at the close of last summer to 
inaugurate the Tate Gallery. This was due 
to the munificence of Mr. Tate, who not only 
erected a very handsome building, but himself 
gave sixty pictures. In this building there 
are found also not only a certain overflow from 
the National Gallery, but also the pictures of 
the Chantrey Bequest, which are so much 
admired, As regards this Exhibition it is not 
for me to say anything, but, from the cursory 
examination I have been able to make of the 
galleries, I have little doubt thatthis Exhibition 
is the equal of those that have preceded it. I 
congratulate the artists who have pictures on 
the walls, and it is my fervent wish that Art 
may long flourish in this country, and that we 
may hold our own with other countries in this 
respect.—After the toast of “ The Army and 
Navy” had been received, the President pro- 
posed “ Her Majesty’s Ministers,” and, in 
replying, the Duke of Devonshire offered his 
congratulations on the success of the Exhibi- 
tion, which more than sustained the standard 
of its predecessors. For the high standard 
which British Art had now reached no Govern- 
ment could claim any credit. But at the same 
time he did not think the State was open to 
the reproach which had sometimes been levelled 
against it, of utter indifference to 


Tur INTERESTS OF ART. 


Through the Science and Art Department the 
State had established a School of Art and of 
school wide in its 
operation, although strictly limited in its 
scope and aim. ‘The prosperous state of our 
finances, and the liberal spirit in which the 


artistic instruction, a 


that they had been fortunate enough to secure 
the assistance and the advice of Professor 
Aitchison, President of the British Institute 
of Architects, and a member of the Academy, 
in regard to the great building scheme which 
was now under the consideration of the 
Government, and he hoped that they might 
succeed, as it was their intention to succeed, 
in erecting a series of buildings which should | 
not be 

UNWORTHY OF, THE SITES 


upon which they were to be erected, or of the 
purposes to which they were to be devoted. 
‘As to the gracious action of her Majesty the 
Queen herself in opening the palaces of Ken- 
sington and Kew to the public, the President 
of the Royal Academy was largely responsible 
for calling public attention to the condition of 
that beautiful building—the work of Sir 
Christopher Wren—at Kensington, known as 
the Banquet House. That building was lately 
in a deplorable condition, the result of past 
neglect. That neglect was now being rectified, 
and a really beautiful work of Art would soon 
be restored to the possession of the public. 
The same might be said of Kensington Palace, 
which, owing to the neglect of past genera- 
tions, was falling into a state of decay. 
Fortunately, it was not too late to remedy that 
neglect, and in a very short time he trusted 
that London, and especially Kensington, would 
benefit by the placing at the public disposal 
of a most interesting historical relic, and also, 
possibly, a still more interesting historical 
museum, if the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government were fully carried out, and certain 
works of Art, illustrative of the reigns of the 
sovereigns who occupied the Palace, were 
placed there as soon as it should be in a con- 
dition to receive them. While the Govern- 
ment believed that British artists neither 
required nor desired State inspiration, State 
guidance, or State regulation, they felt at the 
same time that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to do everything within their proper 
sphere to promote the interests of Art, and to 
make it possible that our people should be 
known throughout the world, not only as a 
practical, but a cultivated people. 


Tu foundation-stone has been laid of St. 
Aidan’s Church at Bradford, Manchester. 

TuE prize drawings of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects were last week on exhi- 
bition at Liverpool. 

Mr. Frank Watton, R.I., has been elected 
president, and Mr. S. Melton Fisher vice- 
president, of the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours. 

A new school building has been erected at 
Sellack, Ross. The building is built in red 
bricks, covered with Broseley tiles, and is 
40ft. long by 18ft. wide. 

James CUTHBERTSON, jun., carting con- 
tractor, Raise Street, Saltcoats (Scotland), 
has been fined £2 for deviating from plans 
passed by the Commissioners, by constructing 
the inside partition walls of lath and plaster 
instead of brick in two dwelling houses. 

Tur London County Council has agreed to 
a recommendation of the Building Act Com- 
mittee to the erection-of the Sir John Cass 

Technical Institute on the east side of Jewry 
Street, to abut also upon George Street and 
Little George Street. The plans are by Mr. 
H. W. Cooksey. 

CuurcH extensions and improvements are 
engaging attention at Devonport. At St. 
Stephen’s a new aisle has been built. St. 
Aubyn Church is undergoing interior restora- 


neighbourhood of the Royal Naval Barracks. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer had dealt with 
the question, had provided a very large sum to 
be applied to the completion of the necessary 
accommodation of the public offices and, he 
was happy to say, for the completion of the 
South Kensington Museum. The sites which 


were at their disposal offered great oppor 


tion. The prospective undertakings are the 
erection of a new parish church, and the 
provision of church accommodation in the 


‘ue Birmingham Museum and School of 
Art Committee, in their annual report, recom- 
mend that they be authorised to purchase 1780 


ae 
KEYSTONES. 


Ke 
A new Conservative club has been opened _ 
at Plasmarl, Swansea. I ; 
A new chapel has been built at Senghenydd, ~ 
The architect was Mr. Bruton, Caerphilly, and — 
the builder Mr. Joseph Howells, Caerphilly. — 
Tur north aisle has been added to St, 
Alban’s Church, Sneinton, in accordance with — 
the designs of the complete scheme. ‘54 
Tur Croydon County Council has resolved to — 
erect. new fire brigade stations at Croydon, — 
Thornton Heath, and South Norwood, at a cost 
of nearly £5000. ie 
Tue Strand Board of Works has decided to 
ask the London County Council to include in” 
their next General Powers Bill a clause pro- 
hibiting advertising by means of “search” / 
or “flash” lights thrown upon the public” 
highways. e 
THERE has been placed in St. Magnus” 
Cathedral, Kirkwall, a memorial stained-glass _ 
window. The subject depicted is Christ's” 
story of the good Samaritan. The work» was _ 
executed by Messrs. Ballantyne and Gardner, 
Edinburgh. a. 
A scuEme is on foot for the construction of 
a road tramway from London to Oxford. Th : 
service will, of course, be completed sectionall 
but when the scheme is fully worked out it 
will be possible to travel from tram to trai i 
between the Metropolis and the University. : 


a 


A SynaaoavE is about to be erected in Field 
gate Street, Whitechapel, near the Great 
Eastern Railway Company’s dwellings. The 
contracts have been signed,,and the work is 
to proceed at once, ‘The architect for the 
building is Mr. Wm. Whiddington, of 8 
Queen Street. ee 
Tur well-known timber merchants of the 
North, “Bennetts Limited,” have purchased a 
large site in Trafford Park, Manchester, near 
the Ship Canal. The contract for their new 
offices on this site has been given to Mosse 
Wilson and Toft, builders: Mr. Charles 
Heathcote, Manchester, is the architect. Sy 
Tue Chapter has met to consider the altera- 
tions and extensions in connection with St 
Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth. Various plans were 
examined, and, as a result of the deliberations, 
it was determined to go on with the larger 
scheme. This scheme involves the renovation 
of the choir, and making side aisles, and also 
the shifting of the present screen. ea 
Tur interesting old tower of St. Caltwg and 
Illtyd Church, Neath Valley, Glamorgan, is 
about to be restored under the supervision of 
Mr. GC. B. Fowler, of Cardiff. The fabric 
windows and roof, etc., are in a very dilapi 
dated condition. The old battlements wert 
bodily taken down some thirty years-ago, an¢ 
an unsightly erection built up above corbe 
table. It is intended to remove this an¢ 
rebuild the upper portion on the old lines 0 
the towers of the district, it is'also contemplatet 
to add three new bells to the existing three 
making a peal of six. Mr. W. A. James, 0 
Cowbridge, is the contractor who has beel 
entrusted with the work. ne 
Anotruer well-known British artist, M 
Philip Hermogenes Calderon, has passe 
away. Since 1887 he was keeper of the Roya 
Academy, succeeding in that position Mi 
Pickersgill, and resided in Burlington Houst 
where his death occurred after a long am 
painful illness. Mr. Calderon was bort 
France, at Poitiers, of Spanish parentage, | 
father being a clergyman. He commenced 
studies at Mr. Leigh’s School of Art, 
London, and continued them in Paris, 
he lived a few days longer he would 
celebrated his 65th birthday. His life was 
busy one, and the list of paintings, chief 
historical and imaginative, which he hi 
exhibited at the Royal Academy since 1853, 
extensive. Many of them have found plac 
in leading Art galleries. Among his wor 
are the “ Burial of Hampden,” “The Orphans 


f 
l 


commission, and any other charges, 


square yards of freehold land, at the corner of 
Moseley Road and Lime Grove, with the three 
dwelling-houses thereon, at a cost of £2250, 
and to erect thereona branch School of Art, at 
a further cost not exceeding £7750, inclusive 
- | of buildings, fittings, examples, architect's 
tunities, and he was happy to be able to state 


“Joan of Are,” “Ruth and Naomi,” “ 
Demande en Mariage,” “ Les Coquettes,” “ 
the Waters of Babylon,” also many portr 
and water-colours. From the Paris Inter 
tional Exhibition in 1867 he received the fi 
medal awarded to English Art, and was @ 
a Knight of the Legion of Honour. ie 


4 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The new and enlarged school 
about to be erected by the Aberdeen School 
Board will have a front to Albion Street 116ft. 
long, and to Hanover Street, on the east side, 
it will have a frontage of 70ft. The school is 
to be three stories high. It is of a Classic 
‘style of Architecture. The school will be 
built of grey granite—the three slightly pro- 
‘jecting parts, with pediment tops, being con- 
structed of hammer-blocked ashlar, with picked 
dressings, the moulded bands being of some- 
what finer workmanship. The new school will 
accommodate 1000 pupils. Mr. Arthur Clyne, 
Union Street, is architect for the new 
building. 


_ Bexrasr.—aA novelty in stable erection has 
just been carried out here in the erection of 
stables for Messrs. Wordie and Company. In 
the two upper stories 126 horses are stabled, 
and along the peat-covered gangways—one of 
which is internal, the other external—the 
“animals proceed without the slightest reluc- 
_ tance, either ascending or descending. Below 
the floor space is for vehicles. Adjoining the 
stables are workshops for the various tradesmen 
_—cartwrights, blacksmiths, farriers, painters, 
 saddlers, &c., all of whom carry on their opera- 
tions on the premises. Other structures are 
in contemplation. The architect for the new 
“buildings was Mr. R. I. Calwell, and the 
| contractors were Messrs. M‘Laughlin and 


mingham Library have considered the tenders 
) for the new building which is to be erected at 
“the corner of Margaret Street and Cornwall 
‘Street, and accepted that of Messrs. John 
“Barnsley and Son. The designs, by Messrs. 
| Cossins, Peacock, and Bewlay, provide for a 
| building of two stories, with an extra floor in 
‘the roof in the rear portion. The principal 
‘frontage, which will be in Margaret Street, 
' will have a length of 81ft., while along Corn- 
wall Street the library will extend 87ft. The 
architects have adopted the style of the 
' English Renaissance, and have set themselves 
to produce a structure which shall be sym- 
metrical and picturesque, and without the 
‘“ restlessness” which recent critics have com- 
plained of in Birmingham Architecture. The 
| Margaret Street front will be broken up into 
three sections that at each end will be gabled, 
‘while the middle section will be slightly re- 
cessed, this arrangement leaving a narrow 
area space for lighting the basement and 
breaking the line of the facade in a way which 
greatly improves the general effect. The 
“middle section will be divided into three bays 
by buttresses, surmounted by piers. In each 


mullioned window, with semi-circular head. 
In the upper story each bay will contain two 
Tectangular two-light mullioned windows, 
‘divided by piers and three-quarter columns, 
which will carry a cornice and parapet. The 
| Smaller of the gabled sections will contain two 
| three-light mullioned windows, and the larger, 
| that next the corner, a large five-light window 
n the’ first floor, with the principal entrance 


beneath. The Cornwall Street frontage will 
‘De treated in a similar way—the first of the 
gabled projections being much larger than 
) either of those in Margaret Street, and the 
iddle section being in two bays. Each of 
projecting portions of the frontage will be 
laced up to the first floor with white Holling- 
/ton stone. The remainder of each facade 
will be made up of bright-red Ruabon 
facing bricks, with bands of white Hollington 
Stone, the latter also being used for the 
other ornamental features. At the main 
entrance the gable will be terminated by a 
)pedimented niche of stone, and the arched 

oorway will be boldly enriched with mould- 
ings and three-quarter columns. On the left 
will be a small window, and in the correspond- 
ing position on the right will be placed a 
recessed memorial tablet. The portico and 
lobby will be faced with stone. Swing doors 


bay on the ground floor will be a four-light | 
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will give access to a large hall, which is one 
of the special features of the internal arrange- 
ments. 


Bromyarp (Birmingham),— The Parish 
Church of Bromyard has undergone partial 
restoration at a cost of £1500. The work done 
includes the building of entirely new parapets 
and battlements to the tower and turret, the 
renewal of the exterior of the roofs of the nave 
and aisles, also that of the tower, the restora- 
tion of the north transept, and the erection of 
nine new buttresses on the north and west 
sides, together with a new gable coping at the 
west front of the edifice. . Improvements have 
also been made to the interior of the chancel, in- 
cluding the provision of a stained wood ceiling, 
ornamented with handsome bosses, and the 
laying of the floor of ornamental tiles. The 
architects were Messrs. Nicholson and Hartee, 
of Hereford. 


Bussy (Scotland).—The Convalescent Home 
for Nurses, at Busby, near Clarkston, Ren- 
frewshire, is now completed. It was formerly 
Busby Mansion House, and at a cost of 
between £10,000 and £12,000 has been equipped 
for the purposes of the home. The buildings 
consist of the main house to be occupied as 
the nurses’ home, and a cottage adjoining 
which is to be occupied for disinfecting pur- 
poses. There is a large washing house, a 
drying house and laundry, a gardener’s house, 
and a gate lodge. All the arrangements have 
been carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Frank Burnet, architect. 


Byker, — The recently - opened Roman 
Catholic Church/of St. Lawrence, Byker, has 
been erected from plans prepared by the late 
Mr. John Dobson, and Mr. Donaldson, New- 
castle, was the contractor for the work. The 
church gives accommodation to nearly 600 
people. The building is 78ft. long and 42ft. 
broad, the nave being 50ft. in the length. The 
Bamborough Street gates will be the main 
entrance. The Gothic style of Architecture 
characterises the building. A cruciform 
window of stained glass is placed above the 
altar, and a spire, about 90ft. high, stands on 
the east side of the church. 


Carpirr.—The memorial stones have been 
laid of a new edifice for the Bible Christian 
Chapel. The buildings are to cost £4200, and 
the new chapel—adjoining which there will 
be acommodious schoolroom—will give accom- 
modation to some 600. The edifice is to be in 
Early English style of Gothic Architecture, 
the facings to be of Newbridge shoddy stone 
with Bath stone dressings. The architects are 
Messrs. Veal and Sant, and the contractors 
Messrs. Knox and Wells, Bangor Street. 


CHESTERFIELD.—The foundations of a new 
Wesleyan Mission Hall have been laid. ‘The 
building is to be of red brick. It will be of 
two stories. On the ground floor there will be 
six class-rooms; and over these will be an 
assembly-room. The latter’s dimensions will 
be 50ft. by 32ft., with a sitting capacity for 
350 scholars. In the front of the building 
will be semi-circular windows of cathedral 
glass. The architect is Mr. John Wills, of 
Derby, and the builder Mr. R. Peck, of Chester- 
field. 


Coniston.—The new Institute has been 
opened. The original roof now covers a 
reading room, recreation room, smoke-room, 
committee room, and small museum. The new 
additions comprise a caretaker’s cottage with 
refreshment bar and a bath room, and a large 
assembly hall. There are three ante rooms in 
connection with it. The whole building, with 
the exception of the cottage, is heated by hot 
water. The plans'were prepared by Mr. R. 
Walker, of Windermere. ‘The contractors were 
Mr. George Usher for walling, Messrs. J. and 
J. Bell for joiners’ work, Messrs. Redhead for 
painting, plumbing, and glazing; Mr. H. B. 
Armstrong (Windermere) for plastering, and 
Messrs. Seward and Co. (Lancaster) for 
heating. 
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CoRRINGHAM.— Plans for new National 
Schools have been submitted by Mr. Philip A. 
Robson, Palace Chambers, Westminster, and 
accepted. The tender for the school buildings 
alone is £425, and, as the accommodation is 
for 150 children, this price is remarkable, 
being well under £3 a head. 


EpGEWORTHSTOWN.—The foundation stone 
of the new convent and schools has been laid. 
Mr, William Hague prepared the plans, and 
the building is entrusted to Mr. Patrick Kelly, 
Longford. The ground. floor consists of en- 
trance hall with reception rooms, and on one 
side a parlour and on the other a community 


room. ‘There are also the usual culinary 
offices. A spacious corridor gives light and 


air to the convent. Then there is the oratory 
and the cells for the community, which are 
planned on the most scientific principles as 
regards form and the acquisition of light and 
air. Ona wing on the ground floor stands the 
convent chapel, It will be built of cut stone. 
The internal joinery is of pitch pine, polished. 
The entire cost of the work will be about 
£3200. 


EpinsurG@H,—A side altar has been erected 
in the south choir aisle of St. Mary’s Epis- 
copal Cathedral. The south choir aisle, now 
formed into a separate chapel, was divided 
by wrought-iron grilles from the choir. It 
has now been further enclosed by an elaborate 
wrought-iron grill and gates at the diagonal 
arch entering off the south transept, and at 
the eastmost bay by a curtain of crimson silk 
attached to a wrought-iron frieze. An altar 
of “Jaune Jaspé” marble with a reredos of 
“ Rouge Jaspé” has been erected about 18in. 
in front of the east end of the aisle. The 
altar and reredos, which are of. Romanesque 
design, are raised on three steps of marble. 
On the centre panel of the altar is an enriched 
cross, and over the centre of the reredos rises 
a panel containing the letters I.H.S. On the 
cornice of this rests a lofty, massive bronze 
cross, elaborately chased; and on small 
marble blocks projecting above the cornice are 
massive bronze candlesticks with elaborate 
ornamentation similar to that on the cross. 
Two bronze flower vases of unique form are 
placed between the cross and the candlesticks. 
The altar rail is of polished walnut, supported 
on modelled bronze standards. The electric 
light has been introduced with groups of 
lamps above the capitals of the pillars. The 
work has been carried out from designs by 
Mr. G. Henderson, of Messrs, Hay and Hender- 
son, architects. 


Haypon Briper.—St. Cuthbert’s Church 
has been undergoing restoration. The old 
round-headed sash windows have been re- 
placed with tall two-light windows, with 
flowing tracery. The ceiling, formerly flat 
and plastered, has been opened out to the 
ridge and covered with new timber. ‘The 
chancel has been enlarged by about 15ft. 
and is covered with a panelled roof. The east 
window has been filled with stained glass. 
Below the east window, a reredos of carved 
oak has been fitted.. The old gallery has been 
removed, and the tower opened out with a 
porch. A new pulpit, with carved oak and 
stone base has also been erected. The whole 
work has been carried out from plans and 
designs by Messrs. Hicks and Charlewood, 
architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


HeELEeNspuRGH.—Plans have been passed for 
the erection of a new North British Railway 
passenger station on the site of the present 
one. The design shows a two-story building 
with a frontage to Princes Street of 90ft. On 
the ground floor are booking and parcel offices, 
waiting rooms, &c., while on the second fiat, 
house accommodation for the stationmaster is 
provided. Provision is made for two departure 
and one arrival platforms. The front elevation 
will be of freestone, with massive pillars and 
capitals. 


Houywetyi.—The new Intermediate School 
at Holywell, Flintshire, is built in the domestic 
Tudor style, of. red Ruabon brick: and .terra- 
cotta dressings, and is roofed with Nantile 
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green slates. It stands on an eminence over- 
looking the estuary of the Dee. The building 
is in two sections, being divided by a large 
assembly hall. The contract: was let for £2500 
to Mr. Matthew S. Rogers, builder, Flint, who 
has worked from the designs of Messrs. 
Grierson and Bellis, architects, Bangor. 


HupprrsrieLp.—A Liberal Club has been 
opened here. The principal entrance is in 
Westgate. On the ground floor are a porter’s 
room, a telephone room, cloak room, and lava- 
tories. The walls of the entrance hall have 
been painted in a warm brown red, and sten- 
cilled so as to give a rich appearance. The 
principal staircase leads to the first floor, on 
which are most of the chief rooms. ‘There is 
a large smoke-room. Adjoining it is a writing 
and reading room ; and beyond that a “still” 
room, the office, small dining room, a larger 
dining room, and a hot-plate room. On the 
floor above there are two billiard rooms, a card 
room, rooms for the committee and for the 
secretary. There are on the upper floors the 
kitchens and servants’ rooms. The furnishing 
of the rooms has been carried out from designs 
supplied by Mr. G.. Faulkner Armitage, of 
Altrincham, near Manchester, and Mr. F. 
Armitage has superintended the work of 
furnishing. The contracts have been carried 
out by the following firms :—Painting and 
decorating, Messrs. W. and P. Holroyd; tables 
and chairs for the dining, smoke, card, and 
reading and writing rooms, sideboard for the 
dining room, and bookcase for the reading 
room, Messrs. Hobson and Son, Limited ; iron- 
mongery, &c., Messrs. T’. A. Heaps and Co.; 
plumbing, ‘ sanitary. appliances, Mr. Thos. 
Armitage; blinds, Mr. Joe Heywood; struc- 
tural alterations, Mr. F. Calvert, Moldgreen ; 
and electric lighting, Messrs. T. W. Broadbent 
and Co. 


Lewisuam, S.E.—A new priests’ vestry is 
to be added to the Church of St. Stephen, 
Lewisham, one of the late Sir G. G. Scott’s 
erections, at a cost of about £160. The archi- 
tect for the alterations and additions is Mr. 
Philip A. Robson, 9, Bridge Street, S.W. 


Lincotn.—A new mission hall for the parish 
of Monks’ Liberty, Lincoln, has just been 
opened. The hall is a simple red brick build- 
ing, covered with red tiles, and having as 
little ornament as possible. It affords seating 
accommodation for 200. The total cost is 
between £700 and £800. Mr. C.- Hodgson 
Fowler, Durham, was the architect, and the 
builders were Messrs. M. Otter and Co. 


LivprPeoout.—A movement is on foot to erect 
a cathedral mosque in true Saracenie style in 
Brougham Terrace, West Derby Road. Mr. 
J. H. M‘Govern, of Liverpool, has made 
the designs and prepared the plans. The khan 
will have a frontage to Brougham Terrace, 
and at the rear of the hostel will be a terrace, 
courtyard, and central dome tomb. Facing 
Baker Street and at the corner of Marsden 
Street the cathedral mosque will be erected at 
an estimated cost of £6000. Tully 1500 persons 
will find accommodation in the mosque. Owing 
to the position of the site, special treatment 
has been given to it by Mr. M‘Govern, the 
architect, so that the Mihrab, or niche for the 
Koran, which really constitutes a mosque, shall 
indicate the Kiblah, or direction of Mecca. 
The mimbar (pulpit) and dikka (tribune) will 
follow the same direction. Above the aisles 
will be the galleries, exclusively used by ladies. 
There will be two minarets in Baker Street. 
The north one will form the main entrance, 
and from the south one the azan, or call to 
prayer, will be given. <A third minaret will be 
situate in Marsden Street. The flat iron con- 
erete roof of the building is to be crowned by 
a Saracenic dome, which will differ from the 
Italian dome in its geometrical form. 

Two years and a half have been occupied in 
the construction of the new Central Fire 
Station, Hatton Garden. The new station is 
lighted throughout by electricity. The engine- 
house, stables, general offices, and super- 
intendent’s office are situated on the ground 
floor, and may be approached from either front 
or rear, the superintendent’s office being con- 


nected with his private residence, which imme- 
diately adjoins it. The first floor is set apart 
for the night rooms of the firemen and mounted 
police. From the sleeping room to the engine 
house runs a brass rod, down which the “ on- 
duty ” firemen will slide when alarm is received. 
There are two spacious kitchens on the second 
floor, a dormitory for the men not actually on 
duty, but who will be within call in case of 
emergency, and bathrooms and lavatories of 
modern design. The brigade have now at 
their disposal a hose tower 90ft. in height. 
The horses are stabled immediately in the 
rear of the engines. 


LONDONDERRY.—A special meeting of the 
Governors of the Londonderry District Lunatic 
Asylum has been held to consider the plans 
and estimates for the new asylum at Gran- 
shaw. A letter was read from Mr. Roberts. 
architect, in which he stated that the plans 
had been revised by Messrs. Owens and Fuller, 
with a view to bringing the cost within the 
amount which the Governors had approved of 
being expended, £110,000. “These plans as 
revised were now submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Board. The estimate for the 
design amounted to £118,341, and this being 
an excess of the amount referred to, further 
reduction had been made by means of which 
the cost had been reduced to £114,370. But 
if the Governors considered a further reduc- 
tion absolutely necessary, a saving of £1700 
could he effected by omitting a section of the 
chronic block on the male side, and probably 
as the new temporary building would afford 
accommodation for the same number as this 
portion of the chronic block would, the 
Governors might consider it desirable to adopt 
this revision, which would reduce the total 
cost to £112,677. He thought it right to 
state that the revision of the design for the 
asylum had received very careful considera- 
tion from the inspectors and from himself. 
The plans provided in the most approved and 
economical form the accommodation required, 
and the cost of surpervision and maintenance 
in the working of the institution had been 
most carefully considered. But owing to the 
increase in the cost of building which had 
taken place during the last three years, it was 
dificult to keep the cost of building the 
asylum within the limits originally contem- 
plated. It was proposed to construct the 
building altogether of brick in.a plain and 
substantial manner, heated by hot water 
circulating at low pressure and lighted by 
electricity. —It was decided that notice of 
motion to rescind the resolution on the 
minutes with reference to the previous plans 
should be given at the next monthly meeting. 


MaGuHeErRALIN (Ireland).—A new tower and 
peal of bells in connection with the parish 
church have just been dedicated. The. tower 
is finished with-red sandstone corners and 
ornamental terminals, and was erected by Mr. 
J. Campbell, builder, Belfast, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Drew, architect, 
Dublin. The bells were cast by Messrs. Taylor, 
Loughborough. 


Mawnaron.—The Parish Church at Manafon 
has been restored. The walls of the east end 
of the building, which were found to be badly 
cracked, have been repaired and strengthened 
by the addition of two buttresses. All the old 
floors have been relaid—the chancel and sac- 
rarium with glazed encaustic tiles, the aisles 
with red tiles, and under the seats with wood 
blocks. New heating apparatus has also been 
put in. The church is entirely reseated in 
oak, and two new prayer desks, have been 
added. An oak traceried screen has been 
placed across the church, forming the chancel, 
and a lych-gate has been erected at the en- 
trance to the churchyard. All the woodwork 
is of oak, and the stone has been obtained 
from the Welshpool quarries. Additions to 
the furniture of the church are a carved oak 
pulpit and a fine oak eagle lectern. ‘T’-e work 
of the restoration has been carried out by 
Messrs. J. Ward and Sons, Uttoxeter, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Douglas and 
Minshull, architects, Chester. P 


Marxincu.—The new United Presbyterian 
Church at Markinch has been opened. The 
architect is Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, who has 
adopted the Early English style of Architecture. 
The building consists of a nave, with transept) 
and aisle, and besides the church proper, which ~ 
will seat about 500, there are the hall, capable ~ 
of holding fully 100, vestry, and other con-~ 
venienees. The building has cost about £2800, — 


MorucamBe.—The driving of the last pile” 
in connection with the construction of the 
Morecambe West End Pier has marked the 
completion of a scheme, the cost of which is” 
estimated at £60,000. The total length of the 
pier from the entrance on the promenade is” 
estimated at about three-quarters of a mile, 
the pierhead being carried out well into deep 
water. The head of the structure covers about 
half an acre, and at the sides there will be~ 
three landing stages, whilst the top will be 
utilised for dancing. On this portion it is 
intended to erect a large bandstand, ladies” 
and gentlemen’s cloak-room accommodation, 
shelter and temperance refreshment saloons. 
The contractors are the Widnes Iron Foundry 
Company, and the architects Messrs. Magnall 
and Littlewood, of Manchester. Altogether,” 
198 piles have been used in the structure. 


Perru.—A new consumptive hospital is to” 
be built at Perth. The buildings are proposed 
to be set so as to have the sun in the rooms 
all the day long. They are in three blocks, 
the centre one being the administrative, and 
the side ones the hospitals, Mr. J. Murray” 
Robertson, Dundee, is the architect. ey 
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TERENURE.—The foundation stone has been 
laid of a new Roman Catholic Church (St. 
Joseph’s) at Terenure. The church will com- 
prise nave, side aisles, transepts, side chapels, 
spacious sanctuaries, and two sacristies, with 
heating chamber. The total length will b 
120ft., with a width of 30ft. The aisles on 
each side of the nave will be 48ft. long and 
14ft. wide. The height from floor to ceiling 
will be 51ft., and from floor to apex of roof, 
63ft. The columns throughout in the internal 
arrangement of the building are to be of 
polished red Aberdeen granite. The height of 
the spire will be 160ft., and the style of the 
entire’ building will be Romanesque. ‘The 
architect is Mr. Wm. H. Byrne, of 20, Suffolk- 
street, and the builders are Messrs. Michael 
Meade and Sons, Great Brunswick-street. 


Usk (Mon.).—The Grammar School at Usk 
is to be transformed into an Higher Grade 
School, and sundry alterations are thus neces- 
sitated. The plans have been approved by the 
Education Department and also by the Scholar- 
ship managers;and the work. is to proceed 
immediately under the superintendence of 
the architect, Mr. P. A. Robson, of Palace 
Chambers, Westminster. The lowest tender 
has been accepted from Mr. John Morgan, of 
Blaenavon, for £487. 


Wetuineton.—All Saints Church, Welling. 
ton, is to undergo extensive alteration and 
repair. The plans have been prepared by Mr 
Dalgleish, of Wellington. It is proposed  % 
remodel the interior altogether. At. present 
the wide expanse of plain-coloured walls ane 
ceilings gives the church a somewhat gloom} 
look,, and this will be much modified. The 
existing unsightly iron columns will be caset 
with marble, making them more massive ame 
attractive. The new columns and entablate 
will be of the Doric order on the ground floor 
and of the Corinthian order above. One nev 
feature will be a lofty and imposing oak screen 
separating the chancel from the nave, am 
forming a morning chapel and chamber for th 
organ. ‘ 


Wootwicu, S.E.—A scheme for thealteratio: 
and adoption of the. National Schools of 5 
John, Woolwich, has been prepared. It is ant 
cipated that.a small.outlay will bring them u 
to modern: requirements. The architect fc 

._ the reconstruction is Mr. Philip, A. Robson, ¢ 
Blackheath, 8.E., and Palace Chambers, Wes 
minster, S.W. . ort : ie 
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Jnder Discussion. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 
At a meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
31d at the Royal United Service Institution, 
Thitehall, “on the 2nd inst., Mr. W. Worby 
eaumont, President, in the chair, the discus- 
on on the paper “On the Protection of 
nderground Water Supplies,” read by Mr. 
yhn ©. Thresh, D.Sec., M.D., at the last 
eeting, was resumed and completed. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS AT SWANSEA. 
A meeting of the South Wales and Mon- 
outhshire Sanitary Inspectors’ Association 
as held recently at Swansea under the presi- 
mey of Dr. Williams, health officer to the 
yunty council. A paper on “ The Construction 
* House Drainage” was read by Mr. Llewelyn 
avies, chief sanitary inspector to the Swansea 
wrporation, and it was followed by discussién. 
Mr. David Jenkins, chief port sanitary 
spector at Cardiff, also read a paper on “ Port 
wmitary Work.” 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil 
figineers has made the following awards for 
ipers read and discussed before the Institu- 
on during the past session :—Watt medals 
id premiums to Messrs. H. L. Callendar and 

T. Nicolson, B.Se.; a Telford medal and 
emium to Mr. A. H. Preece; George Stephen- 
in medals and premiums to Messrs. Whately 
jliot and W. O. EH. Meade-King; a Crampton 
jize to Mr. E. W. Anderson; Telford premiums 
| Messrs. L. B. Atkinson, Henry Fowler, and 
. L. Strange. 
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iz DRY DOCKS. 
At a meeting of the members of the Belfast 
jatural History and Philosophical Society, in 


ie Museum, College Square North, Mr. James. 


vaxton, M.I.N.A., M.I.M.E., read a paper in 
uch he gave a brief but comprehensive 
line of the evolution of dry docks. In 
mparing the advantages of the floating dock 
th those of the graving dock in a harbour 
te Belfast, he said the former was much 
eaper than the latter, and the price can be 
finitely stated at the commencement of the 
ntract. It was a self-contained structure, 
t being affected by doubtful foundations, 
mkward land springs, or the nature of the 
jound at all. Hence no contingent allowances 
jsre required. 


)AAVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 
The annual general meeting of the Liverpool 
igineering Society was held at the Royal 
stitution. Mr. John A. Brodie was elected 
jesident, and Messrs. A. B. Holmes and 
| A. F. Aspinall vice-presidents, for the 
Mtheoming session. Mr. A. Musker was 
}pointed honorary librarian, Mr. C. S. Pain 
)s re-elected honorary treasurer, and Mr. 
| C. F. Annett was again elected honorary 
jmetary.. The annual report stated that the 
»mbership of the Society numbered 384, as 
‘Mpared with 363 at the close of the previous 
ision. The treasurer’s statement of accounts 
owed that at the close of the year there was 
(balance in hand of £236. ° Mr. Andrew 
milton, M.I.N.A., read an interesting paper 
‘ the subject of “ Diagrams as Illustrating 
}ip and Engine Performances.” ‘ 


AN ANCIENT SCOTTISH CHURCH. 

Phe Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society recently 
t to hear a communication by the Rev. W. 
} Macleod, Buchanan, relating to discoveries 
t the site of an ancient church on Loch 
/mond. The paper described the discovery, 
| €rexcavation had been made, of the doorway 
| the ancient church of the parish. The 
Iding was abandoned as a place of worship 
‘long ago as ‘1621, it being then in a ruinous 
jte. Subsequent excavations revealed a 
pasts’ door, with other interesting parts of 
ancient fabric. Mr. M’Leod indicated 
ih he intends to have the discoveries 


eee and reported on by a competent 
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NEWCASTLE OLD TOWN WALLS. 


At a meeting of the Neweastle Society of 
Antiquaries, Mr. R. O. Heslop referred to the 
discovery, during the excavations at the 
Guildhall, of part of the old town walls. In 
the first place, the workmen found three large 
balls of sandstone, and a second discovery 
resulted in the finding of four more balls; and 
as the work proceeded, outside, and at a depth 
of 3ft. to 4ft.,a complete nest of fourteen of these 
sandstone balls was found. The curator had 
been able to secure the greater part of these 
finds for the Castle, and they were now in the 
guardroom, They were in possession of a 
good many of these sandstone balls previously, 
and visitors frequently said, banteringly, that 
they had come from ornamental garden posts. 
The stones were found just at the place where 
they would gravitate from the Half Moon 
Battery and become embedded in the sand of 
the Sandhill; and this showed that they were 
missiles fired either from the Keep or from the 
walls of the Castle. Some of the smaller 
stones already in the Castle, which had been 
dredged from the Tyne, were marked with the 
Roman figure XII.; and some of the balls just 
found bore the corresponding numeral. The 
smallest stones measured 124in. in diameter. 
The largest was 2lin. in diameter, but that 
was rough-hewn, and was probably intended 
for the next size, 20in. in diameter. There 
were no fewer than nine of these 20in. balls. 
The balls weighed from 8ewt. to 4cwt., and the 
catapult by which they were thrown- must 
have been very great indeed. Probably the 
stones were used for defence; rolled along the 
parapet into a shoot, they-would form a for- 
midable weapon of defence. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 

At a recent meeting of the Aberdeen Eccle- 
siological Society, the President, Rev. Dr. 
Cooper, read a paper on “ Ececlesiological 
Gleanings from Dr. Crammond’s © Session 
Records of Elgin.” He proposed to deal more 
particularly with references to the eccle- 
siastical buildings in which Elgin and_ its 
neighbourhood was rich. Referring first to 
Pluscarden Priory, he said that building was 
in use in 1584, the year in which the records 
of the parish kirk of Elgin began. The Priory 
was one of the great churches of the district at 
the Reformation. Dr. Cooper then proceeded 
to deal with the ecclesiastical buildings in 
Elgin at the time of the ~Reformation—St. 
Giles Kirk, the great Cathedral of Moray, 
Blackfriars, Greyfriars, and the Chapel of Our 
Lady, on Lady Hill. The cathedral, he said, 
seemed to have been abandoned as a place of 
worship at the Reformation. He noted, how- 
ever, that the Session Records recorded the 
interesting fact that divine service was con- 
ducted in the building on so late a date as 
Sunday, 21st April, 1644, and on the following 
Sunday, proving that the ancient cathedral did 
not sutter at the hands of the Reformers, but 
from the cold neglect and indifference of later 
generations. The records show that for 
upwards of 200 years after the Reformation, 
the cathedral continued to be frequented by 
persons who went either to pray or to amuse 
themselves. St. Giles Kirk was old in 1560, 
and it had been designed for quite a different 
form of worship from that now introduced. 
Hence the records contain numerous references 
to alterations on the fabric of the church. 
One entry records that the people taxed them- 
selves to the amount of £100 for the purpose 
of providing a bell—At the close, in com- 
menting on the neglect from which Elgin 
Cathedral had suffered, Mr. Sibbald condemned 
the practice of charging for admission to Glas- 
gow Cathedral.—Mr. Patrick Cooper thought 
they should protest against the Government 
charging for admission to such buildings as 
Glasgow Cathedral, St, Giles Church, Edin- 
burgh, andthe Cathedral at Dunblane. It was 
a disgrace to the country.—Dr. Cooper also 
strongly denounced the system, particularly 
with regard to St. Margaret’s Chapel at Edin- 
burgh Castle. This building, certainly one of 
the most interesting places in Edinburgh, had 
been turned into a booth for the sale of photo- 
graphs, 
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Views and Reviews. 
“THE SCULPTOR.” 

We have received the numbers for March 
and April of that new monthly magazine, 
“The Sculptor,” and they are most creditable 
productions. The illustrations are well done. 
The magazine’s aim is to give effective repre- 
sentation to the sculptor’s art. It is not 
limited to any school or country. The April 
number contains articles on the Alfred Mil- 
lenary, Egyptian Sculpture, Flaxman, the 
Milton of English sculptors, the Work of the 
Thornycrofts, the Composanto at Genoa; 
Sculpture in Poetry and Fiction, Art as a 
Mirror of Civilisation ; besides which there are 
many short articles on both the practical and 
artistic sides of sculpture. The magazine is 
beautifully printed on good paper, and its 
price is sixpence. 


“The Sculptor.”’ 
Bucklersbury, E.C. 


The Sculptor Publishing Co,, 20, 


Enquiry Department. 


‘* SPECIFICATION ”’ 
Enquiry and Legal Departments. 


The replies to quertes in: the“ Enquiry” 
and “Legal” Departments of — the 
“ Builders Fournal” being necessarily 
limited by consideration of space, readers 
who wish to obtain more complete and 
exhaustive answers are recommended to 
apply to the ** Legal” and “ Enquiry” 
Departments of “ Specification.” 

Legal advice and opinions on Professional 
and Constructional matters will 
promptly be sent through the post. 

Rules with regard to these enquiries will 
be found on page 2 of “ Specification.” 

Terms of Subscription :—t2s. per annum, 
payable in advance, for the first four 
quarterly numbers, carriage paid to any 
part of the United Kingdom.  Sub- 
scribers abroad are requested to remtt 
an additional 28. 6d. to cover the extra 
eost of carriage. 


I.C.B.— Will I.C. B. please send us his 
address ? We hold letters which we are unable 
to forward. 


TO BUILD A VILLA. 
To the Editor of THE ButnpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Dear Srr,—Your recent correspondent, 
L.C.B., gives the size of a house he requires a 
working plan for. The dimensions of the 
rooms, put into working order, would cube out 
at about 24,000ft., which at the moderate sum 
of 4d. per foot, means £400. This he asks for 
at a sum of £150 to £200.—Yours truly, 
ASB. 


INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of Tur BuitpERs’ JOURNAL, 
Dear Six,—Will you kindly tell me the best 
way to obtain particulars of the R.I.B.A. 
examinations, and of how to becomea student P 
—TI am, yours truly, STUDENT. 
All necessary information is given in the 
Institute Kalendar for 1897-8, which is to be 
had on application to the Secretary, R.1.B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W. The 
price is half-a-crown. 


Aw inquiry on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has been held respecting an 
application by the Bootle Corporation for 
permission to borrow £2734 for street improve- 
ments, 
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“Trade and Craft. 


MESSRS. ROTTMANN AND CO. 


Messrs. Rottmann and Co. inform us that 
they have taken additional premises at 25, 
Garlick Hill (adjoining 26), where they will 
exhibit their latest novelties in mural decora- 
tions for the new season. 


MESSRS. ESSEX AND CO, 


We have received from Messrs. Essex and 
Co., the well-known wall paper manufacturers 
of Westminster and Battersea, their book of 
new season’s designs, which forms a portly 
volume of decidedly artistic excellence. The 
book comprises samples ranging in price from 
6d. to 8s. per piece, and includes specimens of 
leather, tapestry, silken, raised flock, cretonne, 
sanitary, and oil-painted papers, in addition 
to which there are lithographs of the majority 
of the designs at about one-eighth of full size, 
of about 14in. to the foot, which are decidedly 
helpful to those making a selection for fur- 
nishing purposes. One of the best designs 
for a sitting-room is that known as the Bertha, 
with a trail frieze; and another for similar 
use is the Maisie design, with a Lancelot 
frieze. A bold dining-room design is the 
Aurora, with the Myra frieze, while the 
Malmsley would go well on staircase and 
corridor walls. We have selected these at 
haphazard, but the book is full of good things, 
which will be obtainable till the end of 1899. 


MESSRS. COLLEDGE AND BRIDGEN. 

The 212 pp. illustrated catalogue, issued by 
Messrs. Colledge and Bridgen, of Church Lane, 
Wolverhampton, is indicative of the very 
extensive business of the firm as builders’ 
ironmongers, and hardware merchants. A 
list of buildings where the locks and fittings, 
which are a special feature of the firm’s pro- 
ductions, have been fixed, shows that not only 
in London, but in the chief towns throughout 
the provinces, they have commanded great 
attention. That Messrs. Colledge and Bridgen 
have established a reputation for themselves 
in this respect may be better realized, perhaps, 
when it is stated that no less than eighty 
pages of their catalogue are entirely devoted to 
locks and door furniture, including all kinds of 
rim and mortise locks, stock or plate locks, gate 
locks, night latches, padlocks, cupboard locks, 
&e. The firm has a remarkably large selec- 
tion of handles, finger plates, letter-box plates, 
centre door knobs, and knockers of an orna- 
mental and plain design. Bolts of all sizes 
and descriptions are also stocked, as well as 
sash and casement fasteners and handles, and 
other window fittings. Hat and coat hooks, 
and other household fittings which the builder 
is sometimes directed to supply and fix, are 
included in the specialities of Messrs. Colledge 
and Bridgen. Brass and iron butts, from the 
smallest to the largest size, are catalogued, 
and likewise brass stair-treads, ventilators, 
gratings, cast-iron air-bricks, manhole covers 
and frames, &c. Cisterns, hot and cold water 
apparatus, and sanitary appliances are amongst 
the goods supplied from this firm, who. also 
keep a stock of kitcheners and register stoves 
among their many other house requisites. 


PREVENTION OF BOILER INCRUSTATION, 
From time to time experiments have been 
made with a view to finding a means of pre- 
venting the formation of incrustation in 
boilers, and the Carbotron Heating Company, 
of London and Derby, are the patentees for the 
United Kingdom of a system which is said to 


M°NEILL’S FELTS 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


be effective and reliable. The process consists 
of the use of chromate salt (bichromate of 
sodium), which is added in small quantities to 
the feed water. The calcium contained in the 
water, in the form of bicarbonate or sulphate, 
is thrown down in the form of a light sediment 
at the bottom of the boiler; but the inside 
surface of the metallic shell remains perfectly 
clear, without being attacked or corroded in 
the smallest degree. The sediment thrown 
down can at once be removed by blowing out 
the boiler, as it does not adhere to the walls so 
long as the water contains sufficient chromate 
salt, and therefore is not detrimental. Neither 
will an excessive use of chromate salt damage 
the boiler connections or the packing materials. 
The advantages of such a system must be 
obvious, both in the working and wear of the 
boiler, and in the saving of fuel and the cost 
of boiler cleaning. The right to use this 
patent process must be obtained by license 
from the Carbotron Heating Company. 


MESSRS. W. RICHARDSON AND CO. 


An excellent series of illustrations of horti- 
cultural buildings has been issued by Messrs. 
W. Richardson and Co., horticultural builders 
and heating engineers, of Darlington. The 
first view is a conservatory erected at Oxford, 
and which was awarded first prize and gold 
medal at the International Horticultural Exhi- 
bition at Earl’s Court, in 1892, The design is 
of a building of 19ft. Gin. in length and 16ft. 
wide, with four gables, turret, and ornamental 
details. Several views are shown of other 
conservatories, attached and detached,  con- 
structed in different parts of the country, all 
of which show skilful execution in design. 
Other views illustrate the style of work carried 
out by Messrs. Richardson and Co. in the erec- 
tion of fruit and plant houses, greenhouses, 
vineries, band stands, and winter gardens, 
amongst the most prominent being the two 
conservatories and band stand constructed by 
them in the public park at Newport, Mon. 
and the winter gardens at the Harrogate 
Hydropathic, and in the public park at Hanley, 
Staffordshire. 


MESSRS. J. Di F. ANDREWS AND CO. LTD. 

Tt is considered that we, on this side of the 
Atlantic, have been somewhat slow in. our 
appreciation of the value of electricity, but it 
cannot be denied that to-day electrical work is 
engaging greater attention than ever previously 
in this country. In the competitive race the 
firm of J. D. F. Andrews and Co. Ltd., of the 
Fulham Electrical Works, Putney Bridge 
Station, S.W., hold a good position. The 
patentees of several fittings and systems, they 
specialise in nearly all branches of electrical 
work. A speciality is their process of con- 
centric wiring, of which they are the inventors, 
which is recommended for every kind of in- 
stallation, as being more economical than the 
wood casing. The security, double, and con- 
duit wiring systems, for which the firm hold 
patents, are also highly recommended. 
Amongst the fittings they have introduced is 
a new conductor, known as Andrews’ Patent 
Kopperklad, being an insulated conductor 
enclosed in a copper tube; and the Pull- 
push Wall Switch, which has a snap action, 
and is stated to possess unique advan- 
tages for contact breaking. The firm has 
also patented improved distributing switch 
and fuse boards, and a controlling switch 
board, the last mentioned being intended for 
accumulator and dynamo combinations, and 
combinations of dynamos, shunt or compound. 
Its principal feature is its simplicity and 
compactness, it having been designed in such 


a way that the engineer can easily asce 
the exact position of the relation of 
apparatus. The Andrews’ inventions als 
include two ventilated resistances, designed 
occupy little space, and to keep cool. One 
known as the Louvre pattern, and is for usei 
cases where the resistance must be stoo 
upright or placed flat against the wall; an 
the other is the chimney-pot pattern, f 
cases where the resistance can be placed - 
jecting from the wall or over the space behin 
the controlling board. The. firm  possess¢ 
several other patents, both for electric-ligh 
installation and for telephonic communicatior 


ba 
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Tue Brighton Sanitary Committee have it 
structed the Borough Surveyor to prepaa 
amended plans and estimates for the artisan, 
houses to be erected on the Lewes Road sif 
showing a room in the roof instead of bae 
offices, in accordance with the proposed ne 
building bye-laws, and also showing kitche 
and scullery combined. ; | 


A Loca, Government Boarp inquiry hg 
been held at Dublin into the applications f¢ 
loans by the Dublin Corporation. of £1300 ff 
converting the site of Green Street Priso 
House into an open space; £1000 for repavin 
Bachelor’s Walk ; £3000 for concreting cer 
paths; £1900 for new paving ; £4800 for n 
paving; a further sum of £2700 for concretin 
footways, and £364 for asphalting. ¢ 


A spECIAL meeting of the Liverpool Finan 
Committee has been held to consider desigi 
for the redecoration of the ‘Town Hal 
Originally, designs were obtained from lo¢ 
tradesmen for the interior embellishment 4 
the hall, but the City Council declined 1 
accept any submitted, and it was decided” 
commission Professor Simpson to furny 
designs. These have been on view at 
Town Hall. 


Writtne tothe Times, “ A Non-Competita 
says: “The distinction of being ‘hung ”) 
the Royal Academy is one that lack of spa 
enables the few to realise, yet many pictur 
are accepted and at the last ‘crowded. ou 
Could the Committee not be induced to ma 
some official acknowledgment of these wor 
as distinguished from the ‘rejected?’ — 
might be of the utmost value to unknown: 
struggling artists, as well as serve in a gre 
measure to soften their disappointment, if 
full list of the names of the ‘ crowded-or 
were once in each season published in ye 
columns. Surely the extra trouble involv 
to the Hanging Committee would be w 
repaid by the gratitude such action on th 
part would invoke ?” % 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE C0. I 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C | 
Glass ofall kinds covered by the Policies of this Compa 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENT 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, a 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yea) 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduce 


BOWER & FLORENCE 
Polished Granite Manufacture 
ABERDEEN, N.B. | 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


(Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, 4 
| (Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing @ 


Soundproofing. ‘3 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


_ Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 
E. MCNEILL, & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag-Wool Woe 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


i 


at 
“ 
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MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. ‘LTD., 


WEAIN CHESTER, 
MANUFACTURE UPWARDS OF 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT KINDS OF BATHS, 
. IN VARIOUS SIZES AND QUALITIES. 
oF ; 4, Specialities in Waterclosets, Lavatories, Sinks, Urinals, for Hospitals, 
Ay Public Institutions, and Private Dwellings. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON BrP LIe AFlON: 


Pottery Works : MIDWAY POTTERY, SWADLINCOTE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Examples of our manufactures may be inspected at 


© The Barly Bath.’ Messrs. GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS Limited, St. John Street, Smithfield, London.. 


“Hanley. 


SPECIALITIES IN 
Einamelied F"ire Clay 


Sinks, Wash-tubs, Lavatories, 
Urinals, &e. 


—— EEE 


Showrooms: 
16, Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 


TAPER. PARALLEL. ROMAN. 19, Mosley Street, Manchester. 
PLAIN AND WITH ROLL RIM. 95, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


7 SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Siin. by G6iin. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 


THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER, 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in (« Vitro-Porcelain,”? a new bay vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 
Prices and Particulars on Application: 


SHANKS & Go., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


CRESS COMPANY Lincs 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 


1, VICTORIA Srhblachib bt etl BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
| FOR ___ £2 RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
| ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, ee wees STAIR BALUSTERS, 
| IN IRON, BRASS, BRONZE. a 

' COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS 

I MANTELPIECES, ’ 
RON BO ci FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
; ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


| MANTEL GRATES, i iy 
n= BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. 0 Es | ‘‘LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 


(Mar 1898. 
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] Walsall : 
\ Information from accredited sources should be W. Hopkins £1,958 0| F. Sprenger . £1,602 0 
i; sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can i Jones 1,903 A, Williams 1,553 6 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the * mene be Me tes Oy pelloe ieee 1,430 0 
4 J. allin ..,. es s095 " ason, 2anes- 
' Architect or Surveyor for the Work. B. Wooton 2 on" 116264 04 <ford®™,.. L898. 0 
: R. Barton ... a. 1,620 0 * Accepted. 
AXMINSTER.—For, propose d residence and stabling, CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection of a Holiday 
; : ntrance lodge, &c., at ‘* Yarty,” near Axminster, for Captain Home at Clacton-on-Sea, Essex, in connection with the 
_H.§. Buckle, R.N. Messrs. J. W. Rowell and Son, archi- Sunday School Union. Mr. Chas. Bell, architect, 3, Salters’ 
* cts, Newton Abpot. ; Quantities by Mr. Vincent Catter- Hall-court, Cannon-street, London, E Os 
mole Brown, of Paignton :— fae ane re 
Ham and Passmore 5,040 | W.J,GrangerWhimple* £4,495 W. Y. Goad _ ss £8,264 J. Smith and Son £6,939 
Bllis and Sons ., 4,954] Jas. Perkins  ... .. 4,470 W. Saunders and Son 8,175 BE. West : 6,890 
euige and Boone _... P60 Chas. Turner ..: .. 4,456 oe seen . veer ce ae Ae taste 4 & Bonk e he 
_ Finning va 4,550 Stephens &S Son, Ltd. , 4,444 \ ‘WwW Di band son » @skto |e ae A es ft ‘es 6,5 
*A ccepted. J. . Dixon Be 7,086 We Acceptec Z 
BARRY DOCK.—For additions, &c., to Culley’s Hotel. FARNHAM (Surrey).—For additions to workhouse for 
the Farnham Union Guardians. Messrs. Friend and Lloyd, 


Messrs. Gethin, Wallace and Robertson, architects, Windsor 


TE N DE RS CHESLYN HAY (Staffordshire).—For alterations and 
J additions to Salem Methodist’ Church, Cheslyn Hay. 
Messrs. Bailey and McConnal, architects, Bridge-street, 
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atchitect, Tuesday Market-place, King’s Lynn. Quantiti 
by architect :— 
J.8. Smith. £9,040 5 0| Kerridge & Shaw, 
R. Dye ... . 8,996 0 0 Cambridge * ... £8,373 0 
R. M. Parkinson 8,900 0 0] Bardell “Bros., ; 
J. Youngs & Son 8,633 0 0 King’s Lynn + 8,189, 0 
Pe Banyard ve nee BHAA 1 
* Accepted conditionally. t Too late, 
LEYTON.—For the erection of “The Lord Clyde” 
house, Leyton, E. Messrs. Foulsham and Herbert 
architects, S3 Grooked-lane, King William-street, Longa 
E.C., and ’Bromley “PY: Bow, E. Quantities supplied : = 
TT, ee Mitchell Ln. £48167 A, Aor Sor ale th 
Harris and Wardrop .. v6 4.629 ae Lainble sine 26 
T. Goodall... 4,581 Deari ing and son 
J. and H. Cocks é ye G. E. Todd and Co. 
T. Osborn and Sons... 4,498 | Percival Hart * 
*'A ccepted. - 
LLANGADOCK (Wales).—For the erection of a pa 
church, Gwynfi. Mr. E. H. Burton, architect, 15, Qu 
street, Cardiff. Quantities by architect :— = 
T. and J. Brown £1,500 0 rie Rowland & Lloyd £1,995 


y 


r 


| Chambers, Westgate-street, Cardiff .:- architects, Grosvenor-road, Aldershot. Quantities by Mr. E. Davies & Son 2,673 0 - Thomas .. ; 13955 
\ Lloyd and Tape... ... £11, 020 | 'T. Shepton FSi 5e, £10,235 A. Ansell, Buckingham- street, Strand :— H.-Smith |.,.. >). ° 2,865. 0 0 B Howell & Son” 1,863 
4 Allan Richards .. 10,900} G. and F, Couzens ... 10,098 W. Smith... ... £4,693 | Goddard and Sons, D. Jenkins ... > 2,299 0 0] J. Wm. Morgan, ‘ 
i Cadwallader & Hock- A. R. Meredith . . 10,000 G. Kemp . 4629| Farnham* £4,556 KE. oe Groom _... 2,172 0.0] ° Gwynfi*.... 1,845 1 
ridge’... 10,480 | James Alien 9,856 H. Hutchinson _... 4,600 | Crossby and Co. 4,098 J.E. Evans... 2,145 19 0 * Accepted, 
D. Davies .. .. .. 10,475} John ,uinton, New- Tompsett and Co 4,593 * Accepted. LONDON —For Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, Tavis 
gl r ... 10,450 ort an .. 9,800. 1 . quare a 
W. Thomas end Co. 10,240 * Provisionally ¢ accepte sd. Bata H TOWN, ieee ta Ren Proven C. W. Potter... ... ... £4,982 | West Bros. af 
BECCLES (Suffolk).—For the erection of a residence, 7 : ee Stevens Bros.... ... . 4,843 | Colwill and Son *.. ; 
Blyburgate-street, for Mr. W. M. Crowfoot. Mr. F. E. field School Board. “Mr. F. H. Lines, architect : * "Accep ted. 
Banham, architect, Grange-road, Beccles :— H. Lovatt ... ... £3,608 6 2 J.C. Holder 1a £3,163 0 0 LONDON —For pulling aon and rebuilding Nos. 404 
G: Be Hewes ©.) 877 =. £1, 547 | F. J. Allen’s executors £1,490 Ae Willeock and ae Fee tov wae 4 : i Broadway, Stratford, Bee for bsg yan scr 4 
1 4 5 a 4 50 oO. 3,006 ay W@W Lil0% 3,130 0 phe 4 a, 29, 
. G.A.Dunn . I, ry esrne Hindes, Beecles* 1,451 5 Jones’ & Hons 3450 0 O'R Tides ley "3100 0 0 AE ge in C. Stimson, architect, 22, Atherton-road, For 
tril : DEVONPORT.—For the erection of pier-master’s house, pee s& Te ad 3,416 0 01S. cotton... ... 3,050 0 0 Yerbury and Sons... £7,993] W. M. Norton... ... £3, 
&c., Northeorner, for the Town Council. Mr. J, “Burns, t. Brown... ... 3,350 0 5 H. Cave .. Ye 5,08) ASO W.Gregar ... ... ' “7969 | J. Smith and Son 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Ker-street, Devon- T Skett | .. 3,348 0 0| F. W. Beart a oesbo0, op G.J. Hosking... 7,740 | W. Shurmur ... ... 
J. Herbert ... 3,175 0 H. Gough » «2,975 0 0 W. Downs . 7,667 feed and Son 


port :— 

T. Jenkin & Son £1,730 0 T. C. BE. Skinner * Ace epted. 

a G. Shellabeir and Ply month £1,492 0, 7 KING’S LYNN.—Forrebuilding business premises, High- 
Sons .. .. 1,625 0 0 * Accepted. street, for’ Messrs. Jermyn“and Sons. Mr. H. J. Green, 


| Price 20/= per Square on Rail. 


We EE TAGARRmE 


THE CHEAPEST AND 


MOST DURABLE 


ROOFING TILE 


Colls and Sons __... 7,665 | W. H. Lorden & Son... 
Patman and Fothering- Nes Ci eS Ys 
ham 7,650 hes in Bros.. 


APPLY :— 


The Self Lock © 


ON THE MARKET. 


HOISTING 
APPLIANCES 


on OF ALL KINDS, 
Catalogue, 40 Pages, Free. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYS 


ffices, &c 


plication to 


THOS. GREGORY 


Woop PAVING AND 


= 
Bi 
62) 
= 
° 
ra 


AND OTHER 


in Stock, with any 
length of 


A) CHAINS. 
i i XY 


MN) ; Chain Maker on Premises 
NS i 6 for Repairs, &c. 


LONDON HOIST 
ano CHAIN Co. 


82, Norton Folgate, E.C. 


234.—WASH-OUT. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


TEM.) 


For a pene Schools, 


Estimates and full particulars on ap- 


& CO. 


STEAM 


JOINERY WORKS, 
Clapham Junction, S.W. 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING 


5 
S Pulley Blocks — ae 
Efartley & Sugden, L.tc 


Atlas Works, Halifax, 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr. Burton-on-Tre 


PATENTEE AND Pie coe OF THE 


“<“WasH-ouT’’ CLoOosH 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, |} 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and othet| 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“‘“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE,’ 


FOR THE 


BEST DESTRUCTOR 


OR THE 


BEST BOILER FURNAC 


WRITE TO THE 


HORSFALL FURNACE SYNDICATE LTD., LEE 


(PATENT). 


Sanitary Fittings. 


DECORATIVE 
METAL 'WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


yop 


PT ae 
wi 


c-, 


Se, 


WARDRY WokKs 


SALFoRD 


_\_ MANCHESTER 


ciass LoNDoN 22 
SURREY STREET 
STRAND WC 
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LONDON.—For_ pulling down and_ rebuilding the LONDON.—For addition to premises at Hanover Park [ror SALE, a large quantity of NEW a 
AAt: ¢g antit) Nii 
| 


fessrs, J. T. Newman and Jacques, architects, 2, Fen- J. and H. Cocks 1,565 | G. E, Todd and Co. cinema Bf, Horbertivogd, pervinte poised : 
yurt, B.C. :— T. Osborn and Sons ... 4,498 | Percival Hart* | 
7, Gibbs and Co. .. £3,071 | T. Addms eee! £2,246 * Accepted, | y 
rl. Griffiths .. .. ... 2,790| John Jackson* ... ... 1,940 LONDON.—For repairs to shop premises, Newington | - CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
* Accepted. Green-road, London, N. Messrs. Foulsham and Herbert TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, personally, 

ENA 


RCHITECTURAL INSTIT UTE 1D) and 


*Gladstone”"’ beer-house, Walworth, S.E., for the Win- Conservative Club, Peckham, under direction of Mr. F. G 
hester Brewery Company, Limited.’ Mr. T. Walter Moss, Widechor 6) and 42 Ghanoer “lame, wo B. G. BROKEN DUTCH TILES, suitable for lining 
rehitect :— bi Sie Champion £5738 Parker ... L545 lavatories, passages, &c..-Apply to R. C., 20, Great 
1, Ansell ? _ £1,653 | Ham and Son Le £1,396 Smithers and Port ... ~ 5 i Line } 536 Titchfield-street, Ww. i by 
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Is STILE UNSURPASSED for 


ROAD PAVING, WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, PARQUETRY, STAIR TREADS, 
FENCE POSTS, PILES, AND SHOP FRONTS. 


Sole Im porters— 


THE JARRAHDALE JARRAH FORESTS & RAILWAYS LTD., 
Agency Offices—1, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


GREAT SAVING OF COALS BY USING THE 


TUBULAR BATH BOILER CO’S RANGES 


In which COAL or GAS can be Used. Hh 


| 
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forr.—The Tubular Bath Boiler Co’s Range is the most Economic, most Simple, and the most Expeditious Method yet discovered for Heating Hania Aan 
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Bath and Domestic Supply, by either Coal or Gas, without affecting the cooking capacities of the Stoves. 


It is Pion tiined by fhe Leanne ba rehitects and Builders to be a | 
REVOLUTION IN WATER-HEATING. aa 
A eh ae ye) ee 
tae The Company has natonted an unique davention: whereby a j | 


NO FURRING OR DEPOSIT IN PIPES IS POSSIBLE. Ht | 


Inspection of these Ranges is Inwited. 


CIRCULARS GIVING ALL FaRTICULARS 484, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. a 


WILSON’S Parent “Safety” Pavement Lights. a. 


eS PREVENT SLIPPING. Lead Frames. wa 
Sm ee ee Esa Level Tread for the Foot. Deaden Bea | 
= the Sound. Do away with Studs. AS 

Used at Hammersmith Town Hall and elsewhere. Wiad 


Wliia W773, &, @ #62 WILSON’S PATENT DRIPLESS Lights. 
me . IW “lla YbeqqMGdu“y-. Yj Y UIC Prevent Condensation Falling. 
: UY ; Used at North British & M. I. Co,, Threadneedle St. ; Com- 

mercial Union I. Co., Cornhill; Bankers’ Clearing House, | 
and elsewhere. = 1} 


WILSON’S “DIOPTRIC” Lenses. | 


ie Yj Utilise double the light of any other. | 
EEE EAS BO \)'\\\ We Vlddlddda Cost the same as semi-prism. 


/ WILSON & CO., 24, HARRISON “STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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A SPLENDID ART GIFT. 
VOL. TWO OF 


THE 


Architectural Revie 


NOW READY. PRICE 5/0. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF ‘‘ THE ARCHITECTURAL REVERS a 4 


‘That stately publication! THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. . . . .. Thanks to that new and sumptuous monthly : s stibaical; THE 
iN Sopa ia REVIEW, compensation is at last accorded to the neglected Architects. . This noble number.’’—London Daily News. 


‘¢The Number more than maintains the excellence of its predecessors. . . ~-. The whole emphasis of this Magazine is laid upoa tastd 
and thought ; it‘attempts to get down to fundamental principles in use, stability, and beauty, and to offer suggestioas which are worth considering 
even by the masters in—for they are drawn from the masterpieces of—the science and art of building ,”"—The Speaker. 
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The Volume contains over 300 Pages of Letterpress 
and 258 Illustrations. 
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The Artists who have Illustrated this Volume are: 


Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. J. D. MACKENZIE. 
GEORGE C. HAITE, R.B.A. Cc. E. MALLOWS. 
THOMAS R. MACQUOID, R.I. EDGAR MITCHELL. 

R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. - | WILLIAM EDEN NESFIELD. 
G. F. WATTS, R.A. E. G. PALEY. 

AUSTIN AND PALEY. MEAS JOSEPH PENNELL. 
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W. E. F. BRITTEN. E. S. PRIOR. 

HUBERT C. CORLETTE. LC ey _. HALSEY RICARDO. 
HENRY C..FEHR. © >: ebis) 12> OBL AY RICKARDS. 
ALEXANDER FISHER. | ALFRED STEVENS. 
COUNTESS FEODORA GLEICHEN. E. B. STEVENS. 

F. L. GRIGGS. | ASTON WEBB. ~ 
HOWARD INCE. | PERCY S. WORTHINGTON. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 
4 A most inter- 
esting discussion 
was held at an 


hitect and Engineer 
at the A.A. 


on the relations. between the architect and 
engineer. It seems to have been generally 
reed to by everyone that the present-day 
rehitect is expected to know and to do too 
mch ; and that, taking into account the many- 
led functions he is called upon to fulfil, it 
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tural design necessitates being a specialist 
in construction. An artist in construction 
who cannot construct is an impossible 
absurdity—-a contradiction in terms. — If 
he has not the knowledge to construct 
in steel and iron, why does he use these 
materials ? So far as they are concerned, 
he -is no architect at all. To cover up 
another man’s construction with a piece 
of decorated fibrous plaster is not Archi- 
tecture ; the Architecture lies in the con- 
struction, If the engineer would only feel 
as well as think, he would be the architect. 
There is a saying—attributed to Mons. 
Charles Garnier—that ‘‘an engineer is an 
architect who has not completed his educa- 
tion.” If engineers in this country could 
only realize how little knowledge and skill is 
required to produce what passes for Archi- 
tecture nowadays, they would soon complete 
their education, and we should find our oceu- 
pation gone. It is, perhaps, an open question 
whether iron is, after all, a suitable material 
for building purposes; that is, for buildings 
of a permanent and monumental character. 
Many architects do not think it is, and there- 
fore do not use it. Such an attitude is con- 
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porary, for it is natural for man to take a 
delight in the work of his hands. The men 
who build such struettres might well have a 
special name to distinguish them from arehi- 
tects, only there does not seem to be any 
particular need for them. A good work of 
Architecture is just as convenient, just as 
scientitie—in fact, includes every excellence 
of a work of engineering. Why then have 
the less, wher we ean have the greater 
Why put a lighthouse, for instance, nito the 
hands. of a man who looks upon its erection 
as a purely commercial or professional trans- 
action, when it might have been given to 
another, just as scientific, just as practical, 
but who added to that a passion for beauty, 
and a capacity for sacrificing himself and his 
interests to obtain it ? A. RoW. 


IN passing through 
Colour of Materiais ! € 5 


3 ; an English town we 
in Architecture. 2 


are continually 


brought face to face with new buildings 


which irritate us by their lack of form and 


unhappy combinations of colour. It would 


ve 
aah : 
’ 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S HOUSE AT YOUGHAL. IN ILLUSTRATION OF “ A PICTURESQUE IRISH SEAPORT.” 


$ out of the question that he should be able 
® compete, on his own ground, with the 
jalist in construction — the engineer. 
Pherefore let the architect, avail. himself of 
he special knowledge of the engineer; let 
he bonds of friendship, of mutual co-opera- 
ion, be drawn closer; so that the specialist 
N construction and the specialist in design— 
he man of Science and the man of Art— 
may combine to produce a superior building, 
ythe honour and glory and material advan- 
age of both. Such a conclusion as _ this, 
hough it seems at first sight to be eminently 
msible and reasonable, is yet really based 
, total misconception of the true nature 
Architecture ; and-although, in the present 
miusion of ideas and absence of knowledge, 
meh a division of labour may hava some 
ieal value as a temporary makeshift, yet 

; a settled policy—as an ideal—it leaks 
where, and is calculated to destroy the only 
raison d’ étre of the architect. The archi- 
is an artist—that has now come to be 
tood; but his art is the art of build- 


sistent. If it is not fit for use there is no 
need to be acquainted with its properties ; 
but if it is fit for use it must be understood, 
and forms must be given it suitable to its 
nature and functions. To build with iron in 
this way is Architecture, just the same as to 
build with stone or brick or wood. There is, 
therefore, no need to invent a new name for 
it. There is no doubt that, in this age of 
keen competition, the architect, like the 
student of science, finds it necessary to 
specialise ; to limit his activities as much as 
possible to one thing, so that he may excel 
in that.. But is he going the right way 
about it in handing over construction to 
the engineer? Architecture no doubt is 
a strenuous calling; it is no fit ocecu- 


pation for the weakling or the dullard,. 


but if a man confines himself to the real 
essence of his work—the art of construction 
—and does not waste his time and energies 
on surveying, estate agency, ancient lights, 
&e., a competent knowledge would not be 
beyond his scope. It may be that there is a 
demand for structures of a purely utilitarian 
character. If so, it is probably only tem- 


seem as if the consideration of colour, no less 
than form, is thought to be of little moment in 
modern building. Now seeing to what a large 
extent the natural colour of materials must 
always enter into Architecture, its absence, 
or rather its unpleasant presence, is (lis- 
couraging to those who would have pleasing 
and engaging harmonies of colour in the 
streets of our towns. With the exception per- 
haps, of a certain and rather narrow school of 
architects, and a limited section of the public, 
colour, even in its less intense forms, is either 
disregarded or looked upon with suspicion as 
being hardly respectable and even sinful, and 
yet what an enormous difference it makes, 
unconsciously, when an interesting use of 
material isadded tothat of form! A thoughtful 
arrangement of three or four materials in 
their natural colour might be: said to be 
second in importance only to that of form. 
A building such as we find on the Thames 
Embankment, by Norman Shaw, R.A., owes 
more than we at first realise to the arrange- 
ment of the colour in materials. Its great 
height and width and its breadth of treat- 
ment would always impress us, even if the 
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colour outraged our senses; add, however, 
the happy relation in which one material 
stands to another, and we get almost perfec- 
tion. This selection of bricks, tiles, slate, 
and the different kinds of wood and stone 
used in ordinary building might receive more 
eareful choosing than we are in the habit of 
giving to such practical matters. It is not 
altogether a question of sentiment that a 
house should be built as far as possible with 
the materials of the district in which it is 
erected, for, by so doing, the probability, all 
thing's being equal, of the building harmonising 
with its surroundings is enhanced. It is 
possible, perhaps, to earry this idea too far ; 
for, while we may now think it advisable 
from artistic motives to do so, there is little 
doubt that the house builders of the Middle 
Ages built in this fashion for economical 
reasons, just as the modern architect fetches 
his materials in the majority of cases from 
the cheapest markets. To attribute to the 
medieval builder a conscious artistic 
thoughtfulness in erecting his building with 
such materials as he found in the district is 
a pleasing notion, but the more we know of 
that period the less likely does it appear to 
he accurate. Difficulties of transit, and the 
almost complete isolation of one village or 
town from another, gives a more likely reason 
for the use of materials that were to hand. 
Nowadays the conditions are reversed. Ex- 
perience over and over again goes to prove 
that stone and other ordinary materials 
found in the distriet where it is proposed to 
build are very often more expensive - to 
obtain than those sent by rail some distance 
away, where a quarry is in full working 
order. However much, therefore, we_might 
wish to use the materials of the district, the 
conditions of building have so changed as to 
render it well nigh impossible—at» any rate, 
to the same extent as of old. The choice of 
colour of material should, for this very 
reason, be even more carefully selected when 
obtained from other districts. Without laying 
down any hard and fast rule for the ways in 
which colour in materials should be utilised, 
there are one or two methods which seem to 
he effective. Keep each material in masses, 
and not fritter away the breadth of the 
building by dotting the materials about the 
structure. Supposing the building to be 
mainly of brick and stone, let it be used 
like, say, Norman Shaw’s building on the 
fimbankment, the University Settlement in 
Tavistock Place, or the second premiated 
(lesign for the Colchester Town Hall. Each 
of these buildings arrest attention by the 
happy use of colour in the materials em- 
ployed. The simpler a building is in form, 
the stronger, we are inclined to think, the 
colour of the materials may be. Where 
there is a tendency to lose sight of form as 
a primary consideration in design, brilliant 
colour in the materials should be avoided, 
In some of Sedding’s work we find a tendency 
to combine playful form in strongly coloured 
and marked materials, the result seldom 
being successful. Of all modern architects, 
Phillip Webb and Norman Shaw would 
seem to be the best for studying the many 
legitimate -effects to be obtained by the 
juxtaposition of materials and colour in 
Architecture. : 


G. Lu. M. 


Tne restoration of the tower of St. Leonard’s 
Church, Malton, has just been completed. 
The work has cost £1400. 

THE new Mission Church at Draughton has 
been built in the Gothic style from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. B. Emmott, of Addingham. :'The 
total cost is about £450. 

A. MEMORIAL winpoOw has been erected in 
St. Mark’s Established Church, Dundee. The 
window'consists of four panels in stained glass. 
Each contains a symbolic figure. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. Stephen Adams 
and Son, Glasgow. 
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SOME CHURCHES OF SICILY: 
AND SOME NOTABLE INTERIORS. 


f Bits Palatine chapel at Palermo, and the 
cathedral of Monreale, Sicily, stand among 
the world’s most distinguished examples of 
sumptuousness in church interior decoration. 
Both are frequently cited by architectural 
critics as instances in which ornament, while 
carried to an extreme of elaboration and rich- 
ness, has yet been subordinated to a devout 
and worshipful feeling. Both buildings survive 
from the period of the Norman dynasty of 
kings in Sicily, and both present features in 
the details of, their ornamentation which 
perpetuate the Eastern style of the Saracenic 
period which preceded the Norman. ‘The 
Palatine chapel is not a building by itself. It 
forms part of the group which constitute the 


Oup Royan Paace at PALERMO. 


It is in fact but a room among rooms, having 
but one entrance from the open air, and a few 
small windows in the lower walls. Practically 
the whole of the lighting is from eight windows 
in the cupola; the nave is thus left in com- 
parative darkness, while the choir and chancel 
are illuminated, with striking effect. We cull 
the description of Palatine chapel given by 
Mr. William*Agnew Paton in his book on 


“Picturesque Sicily.” ‘The interior, con- - 


sisting of a nave, aisles,-and triple apse, is 
108ft. in length, including the eastern apse, 
and 42ft. in width. Ten columns of Egyptian 
granite and Greek marble, 16ft. in height, 
uphold Saracenic pointed and stilted arches, 
which in turn support walls encrusted with 
mosaics ; and above all is a curiously carved 
wooden roof resembling the vault of a cavern 
of stalactites in the early stages of their 
formation. In modelling, the ceiling reminds 
one of that in the Sala’de los Abencerrages in 
the Alhambra, save that what is there pearly 
white is here bronzed, painted, and golden ; 
that 
SHowine Like Wuitrest MArsuez, 


this like jasper. Five marble steps lead to 
the choir, over which rises a dome 75ft. in 
height, solidly encrusted with mosaics, except 
where eight windows pierce the wall. All the 
floors of the chapel are covered with inlaid 
marble plates, and the walls above ‘ cipollino” 
wainscotting, in the aisles and above the 
capitals of the pillars in the nave, are overlaid 
with exquisite pictorial mosaics, in which 
large quantities of lapis lazuli, not to mention 
more precious stones, have been lavishly used. 
All the mosaics are on a golden ground, orna- 
mented, radiant with Oriental colours, har- 
monious, splendid. The pictorial mosaics in 
La Palatina, as do those in the Cathedral of 
Monreale, the paintings on the walls of Campo 
Santo, in Pisa, and the frescoes by Giotto in 
the Arena chapel in- Padua, represent subjects 
drawn from the Old Testament, the life of 
Christ, and the lives of His apostles, parti- 
cularly from the life of St. Peter, who is said 
to have preached in 


THe Primitive CHuRCH 


which he established on this same site when 
he was returning from Africa to Rome to meet 
his death on the Janiculum, where is now the 
Chapel of San Pietro in Montorio. On the 
right of the nave, by the steps leading to the 
choir, is a pulpit (a plain cube of red porphyry 
with a frieze of white marble encrusted with 
mosaics and inlaid with dainty geometrical 
patterns of the same material), borne. aloft on 
four marble columns exquisitely engraved and 
delicately carved. ‘The frank simplicity of the 
design and the unostentatious enriching of 
the work are most charming, To have highly 
embellished the rare material of which this 
piece is composed would be ‘to gild refined 
gold, to paint the lily”. By the pulpit stands 
a very ancient carved white candelabrum 14 ft. 
in height. Some say King Roger imported it 
from the East, others that it was wrought by 


Norman-Sicilian artists. In either case, it — 


bears witness to the wonderful degree of per- 
fection to which the art of carving in stone 
was carried in the days when it was chiselled 
from the solid block. Between the shadows 
of the nave and the brightness of the choir, 
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almost directly above the steps leading to the 
latter, there hangs a large silver lamp, said t 


_ have been also the gift of King Roger. It iss 


fine specimen of repoussé work, the great size 
and beauty of which testify to the wealth an¢ 
munificence of the donor and to the skill 6} 
his silversmiths. But in the midst of the 
splendour of general effect the richness ever 
of such details of adornment is overlooked.” — 
THE CATHEDRAL OF MONREALE, 4 
situated about four miles from Palermo, Was 
founded in a.p. 1174, by William IL., calle 
‘The Good, with the avowed purpose % 
erecting a church which should surpass” 
magnificence all others in Sicily. The buile 
ing was finished and consecrated in a.p. 118 
The exterior of the cathedral is very unpre 
tentious. It was never finished, and it entirel, 
lacks the enrichment which was bestowed on 
the interior. Monreale has a nave and tw¢ 
aisles; two rows of nine columns of Oriental 
granite support stilted and pointed arches 
above which are nine windows in the clere, 
story; other windows admit light to the aisles 
The choir and transept (the latter taking in 
the width of the aisles) form a Latin cross; 
the floor is here raised above that of the nave, 
and is reached by seven steps within a 
beautiful altar rail of carved marble. ‘The 
nave and aisles have apses at their eastern 
extremities ; that of the nave, in which is the 
high altar, is of striking proportions and im: 
pressive size; the other two, less elevated, 
contain smaller altars. All the openings, the 
Granp ARCHES OF THE CHOIR, 
the vaulting of the aisles, the windows and 
doors, are of the style adopted by Arab archi, 
tects of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; 
but in the details of construction and orna:) 
mentation Monreale belongs to no one school 
of art.’ The splendid work of Norman-Sicilian 
artists is ‘Latin in its shape, Roman in its 
colonnade, Byzantine in its mosaics, Greek in 
its sculpture, Saracenic and Norman in is 
many mouldings’ (and, we may add, baroque 
as to its restorations), exhibiting a ‘most 
curious combination of styles.’ The eighteen 
columns of Oriental granite are monoliths 
taken from Greek and Roman buildings. Some 
of the capitals are antique, but a greater part 
are of the age of the founding of Monreale 
These last are of similar patterns, ‘ exhibiting 
foliage, volutes in the shape of cornucopias 
with figures intermixed,’ and all are of the 
most delicate workmanship, such as the 
Byzantine Greeks knew how to fashion. On 
one capital is a curious group representing) 
King William in the act of introducing the 
archbishop to the Holy Virgin, emblematic ol 
the subordination of Church to State, a charat: 
teristically Norman way of asserting the divime 
right of heaven-anointed kings. The lowei 
walls of both aisles and of the choir and apse: 
are wainscotted with plates of cipollino, sur 
mounted by a Saracenic trefoil of rich marbk 
on a ground of mosaic¢s, which, as in the portic 
of La Palatina, has the appearance of whit 
satin hangings with embroidered  silket 
borders.” 
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A new wing to Salisbury School has beer 
erected at a cost of over £2000. : 

Sr. Heten’s Town Council has decided t 
construet a subway for gas pipes, water mains 
&e., in Church Street, the principal thorough 
fare of the town, at a cost of £6750. 4 

Tue Streets and Buildings Committee 0} 
Edinburgh Town Council has recommendet 
approval of plans of a new bridge proposed h 
be erected over the Water of Leith a 
Bonnington, at a probable cost of £5500. 

Tue Launceston Town Council has approvet 
of the plans for the new cattle market at Re 
Hill prepared by Mr. Horace Kittow. Accom 
modation will be made for 2240 sheep ant 
about 700 bullocks, the expenditure. to D 
limited to £3500. ; AS 

Tur East Sussex County Council has decidet 
to purchase the greater part of the Hellingl} 
Park Farm and part of the Park Wood, con 
taining altogether about 400 acres, asa site 10 
the proposed new asylum, and have appointe 
Mr. George T. Hine, of 35, Parliament Stree 
S.W., to be the architect. es 
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A PICTURESQUE IRISH SEAPORT. 
IN AND ABOUT YOUGHAL. 
By. H, F. Warina. 
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ITUATED in the South of Ireland, at the 
mouth of the River Blackwater, the small 
old-fashioned seaport town of Youghal, 
seen from the coasts, presents an appearance 
which is decidedly foreign, and with the river 
reaching far away, backed by the distant hills 
of Waterford, the picture is one of great 

beauty. 

The place was anciently called Ko-chaille, 
which signifies the-forest of yew trees, many 
remains of which are constantly found beneath 
the surface of the neighbouring country. In 
this neighbourhood, at the beginning of the 
sixth century, Christianity had almost sup- 

ted Druidism. The early preachers, how- 

ever, with the hope of doing less violence to 
‘the native feelings, retained many of the olden 
‘sites and relics and changed alone their name 
‘and object. The sites deemed-religious were 
‘eoentinued as such, and the Christian Church 
‘Dbegan to take the place of the Pagan altar. 
Tn the early part of the sixth century St. 
‘Molanfide founded an Abbey of Regular 
Canons at Dair-Inis, a celebrated establish- 
ment of the Druids, who found in the leafy 
solitude of Glendyne all the accessories re- 
‘quired by the forms of their religion. 
_ About the year 680 a church was founded at 
‘Eo-chaille, the old site of which is now partially 
‘oecupied by the later church of St. Mary’s. 
The doorway of this early church was built 
up in the thirteenth century, and an Early 
‘English window inserted in the wall above, 
‘but the outline may still be seen in the wall 
‘of St. Mary’s. It is a plain circular arch, 
without columns or mouldings, and has not 
‘even a chamfer around its edges, the work- 
‘manship being of the rudest description. 
In the middle of the ninth century a great 
: storm broke over the country, which had the 
‘effect of changing the course of the Black- 
water, its mouth being now several miles from 
‘the original situation. A few years later three 
Norwegian brothers landed in Ireland with a 
Jarge army ; Dublin was seized by one, Limerick 
fell to the share of the second, whilst the third 
‘built himself the city of Waterford. A de- 
‘tachment of these troops entrenched themselves 
‘at Eo-chaille, on the newly-formed embouchere 
‘of the Blackwater, where they built a-fortress, 
jand laid the foundations of a commercial sea- 
‘port. 
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In the beginning of the eleventh century 
Christianity received a great impulse in the 
neighbourhood of Ho-chaille, and many small 
primitive chapels were rebuilt in the Norman 
style, many interesting relics being found in 
the district. The early Saxon church having 
fallen to decay, a large Norman church was 
erected on the old site. This, however, was 
shortly to be replaced by a still more spacious 
building, in order to find room for the rapidly 
increasing population of the now thriving 
town. 

In 1188 the Order of the Knight 'Templars 
was confirmed, and soon after a preceptory 
was erected on the summit of the commanding: 
promontory of Rhincrew, which overlooks the 
Blackwater. Certainly these old knights had 
an eye for the beautiful! The ruins of this 
feudal fortress are extensive, covering’ a con- 
siderable part of the top of the hill. Numerous 
heaps, overrun with bramble and covered with 
moss and weeds, give the outlines of a large, 
irregular quadrangle, and the chapel, cloisters, 
refectory, kitchen, and dormitories of the 
Pilgrim Knights may be traced. The chapel 
is an open ruin, measuring in the interior 
58ft. by 27ft., the walls of which are 34ft. in 
thickness. The lower proportions of the east 
window, which was wholly destitute of mould- 
ings or ornament, are in good preservation, 
and in the side walls are two circular-headed 
Norman windows, fixing the date of the edifice. 
At the west end there still remain portions of 
the great doorway, on either side of which is 
a narrow lancet. Of the cloisters some low 
broken walls are the only remnants. 

The dining hall, or refectory, forms, accord- 
ing to usage, a right angle with the chapel, 
and stands north and south. It measures 
inside walls 41ft. by 7#ft., and at the springing 
of the arch of the vaulted ceiling, which still 
eovers in the old building, the walls are 53ft. 
thick. The stones, like the rest of the material 
of the abbey, are very small, as if quarried on 
the top of the hill. 

The refectory was lighted by seven deeply 
splayed spike-holes, four in the east wall, two 
in the south, and one in the north-east. There 
were three entrances. The great portal, which 
stood. between the chapel and cloister, a second 
lesser door opening upon the cloister, and a 
third for servants communicating with the 
kitchen. This latter building, with its cellars, 
is at the north end of the dining hall. As 
was customary, over the refectory and kitchen 
were the: dormitories, the walls of which are 
in part standing. From this upper floor the 
view of the town and harbour, as well as of 
the county Waterford—as far as Ardmore, is 
exceedingly fine. 
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A STREET IN YOUGHAL, 


The Collegiate Church of the Virgin Mary 
is of considerable interest, and was rebuilt on 
the site by the Earl of Desmond in 1464, It 
is cruciform in plan, the nave being 185ft. 
long and 66ft. wide, and until quite recently 
was the only part used for worship, the re- 
mainder of the church being roofless. ‘The 
east window is in very good repair, and is an 
excellent specimen of the Early English F'lam- 
boyant style. On the north side, away from 


FONT, ST. MARY’S CHURCH, YOUGHAL. 


the church, stands a square tower 63ft. high, 
overlooking the town walls which are very 
near, and it was evidently intended to answer 
as well for a place of defence as for a belfry, 
to which it is now appropriated. 

The transepts were used as chapels, and in 
1606 the Earl of Cork purchased the southern 
one from the mayor and corporation, and in 
it erected a large and very quaint tomb for 
himself and his family. 

The Perpendicular font is extremely good. 
It is octagonal, supported on four moulded 
pillars, terminating in four ogee arches, their 
spandrils sunk and filled in with vine leaves. 
In the centre of the four pillars is one of 
larger size, from which arches spring to the 
outer ones, forming a scarce example of Per- 
pendicular vaulting, in which several arches 
sprung froma single central column. It has 
an oak ogee-shaped canopy of the Tudor period 
surmounted by a gilt dove. Recently this 
font was cleaned under the superintendence of 
Dr. Jones, the vicar, and Mr. Stewart, the 
curate, who take a great interest in their 
church, and during the process of cleaning 
eleven coats of paint were found upon it. 

The chancel was unroofed by the last Earl 
of Desmond, who sacked Youghal in 1579, and 
it remained in ruins until about thirty years 
ago. The church formerly terminated in an 
apse, but this in the restoration has been done 
away with. Ae. 

The entrance to the choir at the south side is 
through a recessed porch, for which purpose 
use is made of a large buttress with good 
effect. At the south side of the altar are 
triple sedilia and_ piscina grouped in one 
design. Opposite this is a good Perpendicular 
altar tomb. 

The Bishop of Cloyne, as warden, has a 
throne in the nave, but this has no pretensions 
to beauty. 

Although no trace of the rood screen re- 
mains, the steps which originally led up to it 
are still intact. iea 

In the old portion of the building, probably 
the thirteenth century work, ancient masonic 
marks may be seen. It is generally supposed 
they were put there by the builders. 

Adjoining the church is the house where 
that fine old gentleman, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
resided during the years 1588—89, when he 
filled the office of Chief Magistrate of the 
town. In 1602 he disposed of his Irish estates 
to Sir W. Boyle, created Earl of Cork; the 
house was afterwards tenanted by Sir Lawrence 
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Parson and Sir William Hedges. The windows 
have unforttnately been modernized, and 
instead of the leaded lights, sash windows are 
inserted. The position of the staircase is also 
changed. From the large dining-room a sub- 
terranean passage used to connect the church 
tower. In one of the kitchens the ancient 
wide-arched fireplace remains, but is disused. 
The walls are mostly wainscotted in oak, which 
is not however improved by being covered 
with canvas, grained in the typical manner 
of twenty years ago. ‘The present tenant, 
however, is taking this down. The drawing- 
room containsa magnificent carved Elizabethan 
mantelpiece, rising to the ceiling. The cornice 
rests upon the three figures representing Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, between which are enriched 
circular panels, and a variety of emblematical 
devices fill up the rest of the structure. In 
this room there is also some good furniture, 
especially a small table. I was unfortunate in 
not being able to get any interior sketches 
here, but the present tenant was away. Inan 
adjoining bedroom is another good mantel- 
piece of oak with Dutch tiles, and lately, 
behind the wainscotting of this room, a recess 
was revealed in which part of the old Monkish 
library, hidden at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, was discovered. 

The grounds are remarkable for the luxuriant 
growth of myrtles, bays, arbutus, and various 
exotics in the open air, the myrtles flourishing 
so well here that they gave rise to the name 
of Myrtle Grove. Of course, the visit to the 
grounds is not complete without having seen 
the spot where the unfortunate accident to 
Sir Walter took place with reference t2 his 
first pipe of tobacco. Here also one is shown 
where potatoes were first planted in Ireland. 
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OUR PROGRESSIVE POLICY. 


We again announce a further increase in 
size of “The Builders’ Fournal and 
Architectural Record.’ The 
progress we have made in three years— 
signalised, as tt has been, at regular 
wntervals, by increases in the. number of 
our pages—has secured the appreciation 
of readers and advertisers alike. 

It ws this never-failing mark of approval 
which prompts us to further enterprise. 
In the present tssue 1s included, in place 
of our ordinary four-page “ Surveying 
and Sanitary Supplement,’ a special 
LIGHT-PAGE .- SUPPLEMENT, 
which it ts intended shall appeal as 
strongly to the Builder, the Surveyor, 
and the Sanitary Engineer as the body 
of the Fournal does to the Architect 
and the Craftsman. 

We also give, as an Extra Supplement, 
Two Double-page Litho. Illustrations. 
Our “The Builders 
Journal and Architectural Record” the 
most representative of the many interests 
bound up with the Profession of Architec- 
ture and the Trade of Building, and we 
believe that we have already attained an 
unparalleled success tn this direction. In 
“The Builders Fournal” the subscriber 
has a Magazine of nearly fifty pages, all 
Sor One Penny—twenty-five per cent. 
below the price of the old-fashioned 

professional fourpenny weeklies. 
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ANCIENT REMAINS. 


RUTHLESS DESTRUCTION IN MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE. 


‘HE old remains at Llanhilleth, on the 
mountain top between Aberbeeg and 
Pontypool, have been very largely destroyed. 
It seems that about eight years ago the 
inhabitants instituted a sheep and cattle fair 
here, which has met with some success, and, 
in order that more facilities for the fair might 
be obtained, the proprietor determined to take 
advantage of the glut of labour caused by the 
strike to put on a number of hands to com- 
pletely level the old tumps, rings, &c., and 
pick out the stones from the old ruins to build 
a wall around the fair ground; and so much 
speed has been made that more than half of 


Ture Two Principan Mounps 


are scattered abroad, and mounds of the stones 
have been formed in readiness for the proposed 
wall. The digging in the most westerly 
mound has disclosed walls, square and well 
built, aud of considerable thickness, with an 
apparent doorway. At first appearance this 
wall seems to be built of dry stones. A closer 
examination discloses that they have been 
mortared, but that the mortar had in a great 
measure perished. Near here a small fragment 
of Roman-British pottery, and a very tiny 
scrap of Samian, is to be seen, but it is so 
little, says Mr. John Storrie, writing in the 
Western Mail, that it would not be safe to 
infer therefrom that the walls were Roman. 
About 4yds. further east the interior wall- 
face of an octagonal apartment was found, 
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about 8ft. in greatest diameter, but the outer 


~wall-face had been stripped off and put on th 


stone pile. From the earth removed from this 
octagon I was able to discover a metal ring 
like a button mould, and a round metal object 
which, when carefully cleaned, turns out to b 

a billon Roman Imperial coin of Trebunius, 
having on the reverse a draped figure, with a 
sceptre in the left hand, and holding out an 
olive branch with the right, the inscription | 
being “Pax Aeterna.” It is a little larger 
thana third brass. In Cox’s “ Monmouthshire,” 
Vol. IL, pp..252-4, he says :—‘ At Dlanhidd@ 
(the way he spells it) we baited our horses in 
a public-house, and. strolled in the midst of a 
violent shower to the church, which is situated 
on the summit. It is a small but ancient 
Gothic building, constructed in the most simple 
form, % 
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the bells being under the roof, and the ropes 
descending into the church. The churchyard 
is planted with twelve old yew trees, which 
surround the church, and add to the solemnity 
of the scene. It is dedicated to St. Ithel, 
with whose merits or geneaology I am totally 
unacquainted. On the north-eastern side of 
the church are the remains of a fortified post, 
consisting of a small tumulus and a circular 
entrenchment, which communicated with 
others. Within the latter are vestiges of 
subterraneous walls, faced with hewn stone, 
and no less than 9ft. thick. Ata little distance 
to the west is a high mound or barrow. These 
are the remains of an ancient fortress, called 
Castell Taliurum by the natives, who could 
not explain its meaning, but said it was neithei 
Welsh nor English. These words are supposed 
to be a corruption of Castrum Italiorum.” 
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EAST WINDOW, ST. MARY'S CHURCH, YOUGHAL: 
FROM THE COLLEGE GARDEN. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE DANGER OF FIRE. 


| A LETTER emphasizing the risk from fire 
> run by the National Gallery has just 
/ppeared in the Times, over the name of Mr. 
\CH. Spielmann. The writer enumerates the 
adequate safeguards in operation, and pro- 
beds :-—“ The roofs and lantern-lights on the 
astern portion of the building were stated not 
‘y be fireproof at the last Parliamentary 
|M@uiry into the affairs of thie National Gallery, 
| 

\ 


‘nd I cannot ascertain that the deficiency has 
yer been remedied. There is a double roof 
ver Barry’s extension, and over Sir John 
Jaylor’s a single roof, but there is no iron 
etti g over the skylights such as would 
ford a simple and effective protection against 
/1¢ falling embers from a neighbouring fire. 
‘he floors are of wood, and the risks from such 
‘mbers are obvious. Surely, situated as the 
lational Gallery is in the midst of danger, 
‘reproof flooring is desirable. Furthermore 
‘ere are, if I remember aright, two open fire- 
laces in the small rooms—exhibition rooms 


(Vthe very heart of the Gallery. 


Tur Roors arE CovErRED witH LEAD, 


jn the danger of which in the event of a fire 
need hardly insist. The iron roof-shutters 
/n the north side of the Turner room, which 
3in absolute contact with the canteen end of 
he barracks—shutters on which so much 
aliance is placed—have actually been re- 
jioved ; and no one in the Gallery, so far as I 
/ould ascertain when I made this discovery, 
/new of the trick that had been played them. 
‘his matter urgently demands attention. None 
ut those who have personally examined the 
wilding, both from below and from the roof, 
/an fully realise the danger with which the 
tallery is continuously threatened by the 
\arracks, in which more than one outbreak 
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has already occurred. It is 
years since the Duke of 
Cambridge officially 
declared that these barracks 


it is now some time since 
the Government promised 
their removal. As so long 
a time is to elapse, may 
it not be asked that the 
canteen and married 
soldiers’ quarters 
be transferred from. the 
house carefully selected 
for them against the wall 
of the National Gallery to 
another portion of the 
partially-oceupied — build- 
ing? In Hamptons’ block 
on the west, a rookery of 
dilapidated and_ highly- 
inflammable buildings on 
the north-west, and the 
contiguous barracks on the 
north, we have three dis- 
tinct and separate sources 
of imminent danger, be- 
tween them ensuring almost 


wind 
any of these quarters. 
Barracks and the Chelsea 
Barracks have already been 
gutted; probably the turn 
of St. George’s Barracks is 
not far distant, when the 
National Gallery will pos- 
sibly go with them. Yet 
all the Gevernment has 
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done—besides promise— 
was done years ago, when 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre erected 
a water-pipe in the Gal- 
lery in order to put out 
the fire which Govern- 
ment would not make 
improbable, and thus 
added to the danger from 
flames and smoke the 
almost equal risk of 
damage from water. Ifa 
report were obtained from 
an expert upon this mat- 
ter I have little doubt 
that it would prove as 
sensational as that which 
has startled the Govern- 
ment into rescuing South 
Kensington from a condi- 


Lowestoft has applied to 
the Local Government 
Board for leave to borrow 
£1300 for- sea defence 
works, and £2200 for the 
purchase of the South 
Beach. 

Tue Llanelly Borough 
Council has received the 
sanction of the Local 
Government Board for 
the borrowing of £5000 
for the raising of the sea 
embankmentat Machynis. 


but the Board of ‘Trade 


The Council proposed to = A = 
raise the height by 3ft., ‘IIIWWX44 WM) 
rt LL 


stipulated for another 3ft., | 
which will now be carried | 

out. The work will be 
completed under the su- 
pervision of the Surveyor, 
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The Birmingham Competition. 


COUNCILLORS AND THE ASSESSOR’S 
AWARD. 


T’ a recent meeting of the Birmingham 

City Council, Alderman Lloyd presented 
the report (summarised in our last issue) of 
the Lunatic Asylums Committee, dealing with 
the competition for the plans of the new 
asylum to be erected at Hollymoor, and for 
which Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain were 
the successful competitors. He stated that 
before Mr. Hine (the assessor) saw the plans 
sent in in the competition they were carefully 
examined by the two medical superintendents 
of the City Asylums, who also recommended 
the plans marked ‘ Forward” as being more 
adapted to the requirements than _ the 
others. It was naturally gratifying to 
the committee that their original recom- 
mendation should, after being submitted 
to the test of competition, have been so 
unanimously proved to be right, and his only 
reeret was that so much public money and 
valuable time had been expended on the 


| matter, and that 


certain catastrophe if the | 
should blow from | 


Portions of the Wellington | 


So Mucu DIsAPpPporIntTMENT 


should have been occasioned to the unsuccessful 
competitors. He hoped that the long-delayed 
work would now be allowed to proceed, and he 
moved that Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain 
be instructed to prepare the necessary detail 
plans for submission to the City Council and 
to the Commissioners in Lunacy.—Mr. Hughes 
seconded.—Mr. Howard Lane put a long string 


| of questions to Alderman Lloyd, as chairman of 
| the committee, and prefaced his inyuiries by 
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an expression of opinion that there was not 
much disappointment among the unsuccessful 
competitors, bacause they had not much expec- 
tation of success. Each had got his £100, 
and some at all events did not expect anything 
more. The questions he put were categorical, 
and as follows:—(1) Did Mr. Hine, in his first 
report, select the plans of Messrs. Martin and 
Chamberlain ? (2) Were there any reports of 
the assessor submitted to the committee 
which were not contained in their report to 
the Council? (3) If Mr. Hine advised the 
adoption of Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain’s 
plans in his first report, why was there any 
necessity for a subsequent conference with 
him? (4) What were the names of the com- 
petitors who came in second and third in the 
competition? (5) What steps were taken to 
ensure that 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PLANS 


should not be known when delivered by the 
messengers of the respective architects at the 
Council House? (6) What guarantee have 
the committee that the estimate of £220 per 
bed will not be exceeded by more than 10 per 
cent. usually allowed as a margin for contin- 
gencies? (7) Why one competitor was allowed 
to submit two sets of plans and the other com- 
peting firms confined to one set each ?—Mr. 
S. D. Balden, who moved the resolution which 
resulted in the competition, expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied that the committee had 
honourably fulfilled their agreement, but 
objected to the suggestion by the chairman 
that there had been a waste of public money. 
The committee had, for the expenditure they 
had incurred, obtained the right to appropriate 
the plans sent in, and to use any idea they 
contained, and if they did use some of the 
ideas and features of the unsuccessful plans, 
as he had no doubt they would, the citizens 
would be gainers and not losers by the com- 
petition. Moreover, it had probably spurred 
Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain to put forth 
their best efforts —Mr, Murray wished to know 
if the committee had any idea to provide in 
connection with the new building separate 
accommodation for lunatics whose friends 
could afford and were prepared to pay for their 
maintenance, considering that there were 
grave objections to such patients being treated 
in exactly the same way as the pauper lunatics. 
—Mr. Hennessey declaimed against the 


INFRINGEMENT OF THE RULES OF THE 
COMPETITION, 


as he deseribedit,in favour of Messrs. Martinand 
Chamberlain, by allowing them to send in two 
sets of plans.—Mr. Barber said a good word 
for the plans selected as the best of the lot for 
the particular kind of work—The Lord Mayor 
remarked, in reply to Mr. Lane, that he was 
responsible for the interview with Mr. Hine, 
and he had desired it because he wished some 
further information on one or two points in 
the report, and that as a matter of fact three 
of the competitors submitted alternative plans, 
six competitors sending in nine designs.— 
Alderman Lloyd said Mr. Hine sent in only 
one report. The mottoes attached to the plans 
ranked .second and third were known, and 
anyone who desired could find out who the 
authors were, but he did not think it desirable 
their names should be published—Mr. Lane 
pressed for publicity in the interests of the 
architects concerned, but Alderman Lloyd stood 
firm, and the Lord Mayor supported him by 
declaring that it was entirely in his province 
to withhold the names.—<As to the precautions 
taken to secure anonymity, Alderman Lloyd 
answered, amid laughter, that he was in Egypt 
at the time and could not tell, but he knew 


SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS WERE TAKEN 
to prevent Mr. Hine from knowing the names. 
There could be no guarantee as to the cost per 
bed, because the plans were not yet settled, 
and as to the alternative plans every one of 


the competing firms could have sent in two if 


they had desired, though the committee dis- 
couraged sending in more than one. ‘To Mr. 
Balden he replied that he did not suggest 
there had been a waste of public money, but 
merely his own regret at the expenditure.— 
The resolution was then approved, and the 
report of the committee adopted, 


Bricks and Mortar. 


Errinacuam Housr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
May 18th, 1898. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slat ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and ineumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely envployed, build 
a marble church for every town im England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JOuNn 
RUSKIN. 


Wiru reference to the proposed municipal 
buildings competition at Godalming, the Town 
Council has selected twelve names from the 
forty-seven sent in response to the advertise- 
ment issued. The selected twelve, whose 
names are appended, will be invited to send in 
drawings in competition: Messrs. Ardrow and 
Dawson, Westminster; C. Bell, London, E.C. ; 
Colson, Farrow, and Nisbet, Winchester and 
London; J. Johnson, London, E.C.; Lan- 
chester, Stewart, and Rickards, London, W.C. ; 
H. Moon, Godalming; E. R. Robson, West- 
minster; J. W. Stevens, London, E.C.; A. H. 
Tiltman, London, W.C.; A. H. Verstage, 
Godalming; S. Welman, Godalming ; Wood- 
house and Willoughby, Manchester. Mr. 
E. W. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., has been ap- 
pointed assessor. 


Tue President of the Royal Academy having 


_ undertaken to prepare cartoons of St. David, 


St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, as a preliminary 
to the filling in with mosaic work of the vacant 


| panels in the Central Hall at Westminster, 


there is at length a prospect of completing the 
scheme of decoration of which the presentment 
of St. George, executed some years ago over 
the entrance to the Lords’ corridor, was the 
initial step. Watercolour sketches in harmony 
with Sir Edward Poynter’s design of St.George 
have been in existence for a considerable 
period; that for St. David is the work of the 
same artist, and those for St. Andrew and St. 
Patrick are from the brush of the late Mr. 
Albert Moore. The cart von elaborating the St. 
David design is now in so advanced a stage of 
preparation that Mr. Akers-Douglas hopes to 
see it reproduced in mosaic in the panel over the 
entrance to the Commons’ corridor during the 
forthcoming autumn recess ; and it is expected 
that Sir Edward Poynter will have finished 
his companion enlargements of Mr. Moore’s 
sketches in time for the remaining panels. to 
be filled in before Parliament meets for the 
Session of 1900. 


Ir is to be hoped that the very bold, and, at 
the same time, most important, enterprise of 
the Glasgow Corporation—namely, to spend 
the sum of £15,000 at least upon sculpture 
for the front of their new Art Galleries—will 
not be allowed to fall to the ground; but at 
present a feeling of timidity seems to have 
infected the Committee which has it in hand, 
and the matter is, if not in abeyance, at 
all events hanging fire for the moment. The 
details which have been published of the pro- 
posal are interesting, and show no niggardly 
hand. Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., is to 


_ Leonardo, at least twenty are usually aseribe 


have for a bronze group £2000, for six spa 
drels £1800, and a supervision fee of £600 
Messrs. Shannon and Young are to have £160 
for eight stone figures, and £850 for thre 
bronze figures ; whilst Mr. Lawsen is to hay 
£2800 for eight figures. The carving, whiel 
is to be placed in the hands of Mr. Aumonier 
is to cost no less than £12,000. It is a bok 
enterprise, but it is one which we hope may bi 
carried out, as it may give encouragement t 
London to do a little in the same way. ray 


Tue Burlington Fine Arts Club, to wi 
exhibition we have previously referred, may by 
congratulated on the manner in which the 
have filled their large room at 17, Savile Ro 
The seventy-five pictures which have bee 
sent to therm by various English owners shoy 
how rich the country is in examples of Hark 
Italian Art, and illustrate most adequately, i 
not with absolute completeness, the history 6 
the Milanese School of Painting. Forty 0 
the pictures shown here have never before, i 
is believed, been publicly exhibited. Mh 
Herbert F. Cook, in his introduction to th 
catalogue, defines the geographical limits 0 
the district with which the exhibition is con 
cerned, and, after remarking on the meagre 
ness of our materials for its Art history, des 
cribes the series of invasions by which Lom 
bard Art was influenced. These “invaders 
were ‘Giotto, Pisanello, Bramante,. an 
Leonardo da Vinci, whose genius succes 
sively dominated the schools of Lombard; 
“It is scarcely to be expected,” says Mr. Cool 
“that a homogeneous art could have sprum 
from such deverse elements, and the task 
disentangling the composite quality of th 
final expression of the Lombard ideal is thu 
unusually difficult.” Milanese Art, then, wa 
subject to several distinct influences, pa 
of all to that of Leonardo, who lived in Mila 
from 1481 to 1499, and again from 15074 
1516. He altered the current of Art in Mila 
so completely that few Milanese painter 
entirely escaped his influence, and some woul 
appear to have become mere imitators of th 
master. Mr. Cook observes that while hardl 
ten pictures exist that are indisputably b 


to him, of which twelve are in this room. _ 


A areat deal has been said about th 
iconoclastic acts of the Puritans, but th 
churchwardens of the last century and th 
building contractors and restorers of our ow 
period are responsible for the destruction ¢ 
many features, both of artistic and_ histori 
interest, in our old village churches. There) 
no doubt that many memorial brasses hay 
disappeared in this way. One of these 
interesting to Goosnargh and to Preston—ha 
just been restored to the old church ¢ 
Goosnargh. It is no less than a memoria 
brass to William Bushell, the founder ¢ 
Goosnargh Hospital. Some years ago, whe 
the church was restored, it disappeared, an 
was eventually rescued by Mr. ‘I. Harriso 
Myres, architect. Mr. Myres has had th 
brass cleaned, and has offered it to the viea 
and churchwardens of Goosnargh, who hay 
of course, accepted it, and agreed to put iti 
the most fitting place in the church. : 


= | 
. 
BERLIN, we are told, in addition to its man 
other advantages, can now boast the possessi0) 
of the best-lighted thoroughfare in Europi 
the famous Unter den Linden. The Berline 
now hardly knows whether he is under th 
limes or under the limelight. A long tim 
the Globe fears, must elapse before Londo} 
will be able to put forward anything like th 
same claim. Up to a certain time at. nigh) 
the streets are fairly well illuminated, owm} 
to the flaring gas-jets of the tradesmen, ami) 
the intermittent. brilliance of the. electri] 
advert'sements of t'> soap and beef-juic| 
mongers. But when business is done for ™ 
day, when the shops are closed, and Londo 
has to depend for its hght upon the exertion) 
of the public authorities, the streets present 
dismal spectacle. Humble gas-lights, 100yd) 
apart, or highly-placed arc-lights at still long* 


a 


\ 


“ 


, 


- 


_ Cross. 


« 


- Vienna ; incomparably more 


intervals, shed a feeble radiance not much more 
than suflicient to make darkness visible. 


A rew years ago Mr. William Morris, writing 
in the Nineteenth Century, called London “the 
shabbiest, ugliest, and most ridiculous capital 
in the world;” and, according to a later utter- 
ance of another writer, our metropolis is said 

‘to be “frankly, simply, and ostentatiously 
hideous.” These are strong words, which it is 
now difficult to justify when speaking of London 
as a whole (remarks a writer in the Leisure 
Hour). Years ago there would have been a 
far larger measure of truth in the assertion 
than there is in our day. The “Great Wen,” 
as Cobbett called it, has still many portions— 
notably some of the roads leading to the 
suburbs—unrelieved by a line of architectural 
beauty, and monotonously dull. In too many 
eases also fine positions and fine buildings have 
been marred by colossal deformities like the 
railway sheds at Cannon Street and Charing 

Many so-called improvements have 
failed to improve our streets, and there is an 
air of vulgarity in Some places due to flaunting 
advertisements that is eminently offensive. 
Another defect that belongs to recent days is the 
eustom of raising buildings to a height which 
excludes the sun, a blunder in a chilly climate 
like ours, though our tallest structures are low 
as compared with the thirty stories of New York. 
Then, too, we have smothered many of our 
fine buildings by erecting shops or warehouses 
or houses round them, so that architectural 

_work of a high order has often to be hunted 
for in odd corners. A writer who lately 
published a scheme of London improvements 
complains, too, that the metropolis probably 

~ contains “the most irregular,” inconvenient, 
and immethodical collection of houses in the 
world.” All these deficiencies or peculiarities 

“may be admitted, and yet, so far from calling 

London the ugliest of capitals, we believe with 


' Mr. Hare that in Europe at least itis one of 


the most picturesque, “more so than Paris or 
so than St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Brussels, 
or Madrid.” Everybody interested in the 
subject knows that mistakes have been made 


by too eager reformers which are now irrepar- 


able, but when we compare the London Archi- 
tecture of forty years ago with what is to be 
seen to-day, we may well be proud of the pro- 
gress effected. There is surely an infinite 
- beauty in this mighty City for those who have 
an eye to see it, and sometimes wonderful 


_ glory of colour, as well as poetry of mist and 


. mental bridge over the Seine. 


shadow. Nathaniel Hawthorne, although an 
American, was not slow to. discover it. 
London, he said, had been the dream city of 


_his youth, and he had found it better than 


his dream. 

_ We remarked in a recent article (says 
Engineering) that a serious—almost a disas- 
trous—drawback will attend the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1900. This is the lack 
of covered spaces, which will be little, if any, 
more extensive than those of 1889. It is the 
misfortune, but by no means the fault, of the 
Administration, which has done all in its power 
to increase the space available by including a 
large part of the Champs Elysées and all of 
the quay space within the Exhibition boun- 
daries. The reluctant cession of the Champs 


_ Elysées, or, rather, a part of it, by the Muni- 


cipality of Paris, was accompanied by severe 


_ restrictions, especially relating to the preserva- 


tion of the trees; so that, after the great show 


~ has disappeared, the beautiful gardens of Paris 


shall be restored not much the worse. This 
municipal precaution was certainly worthy of 
all praise, and the Exhibition authorities have 
taade the most of the restricted area at their 
disposal. That many beautiful pavilions will 
be built in the Champs Elys¢ées may be 
assumed, while the river fronts on each side 
will be crowded, largely with restaurants and 
recreative shows. ‘The Champs Elysées will 
be permanently enriched by the beautiful art 
palaces now being reared to replace the ugly 


’ but long-respected Palais de l’Industrie; and 


Paris itself will be benefited by the new monu- 
The matter, 
however, of chief interest between now. and 
1900 is as to where the vast number of appli- 
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cants to exhibit can be accommodated.. Broadly | are many names of possible prisoners cut on 


speaking, the reply is that a considerable pro- 
portion will not be able to exhibit, while the 
remainder must be contented to participate 
under restricted conditions. 


Some interesting discoveries have been made 
at Castle Hill, Huddersfield, where workmen 
in the employ of Messrs. B. Graham and Sons, 
contractors, Folly Hall, aré excavating for the 
foundations of a Jubilee tower. he site 
chosen is at the western corner of the hill, at 
the highest point, 900ft. above sea level. A 
space 82ft. square has been excavated to a 
depth varying from 11ft. 3in. on the northern 
corner to the level at the southern corner, as 
the contour of the surface is irregular. At a 
depth of about 5ft. the labourers came upon 
rough stones, placed close together, diagonally 
and edgeways, without mortar, very much in 
the way in which stones are placed at the 
present time for the foundation of new roads 
in this district. About 2ft. below was another 
course of stones similarly placed. These 
stones, which extended all over the site, and 
beyond, are not of the character of the stone 
of which the hill is composed below the sur- 
face, but like that of the old worked-out quarry 
at the top of Almondbury Bank. In places 
there were evidences of stones having been 
burnt. Near the northern corner of the site, 
at a depth of 11ft. 3in., the workmen came 
upon the top of the ragstone rock of which 
the hill is formed, and in it discovered the 
opening of a shaft, 5ft. 6in. square, hewn into 
the rock. There was no covering to the shaft, 
but it had evidently been filled up with earth 
and stones. The shaft was excavated until a 
depth of 19ft. through the rock, from the face, 
or over 30ft. from the surface of the ground, 
had been reached. During the excavations the 
workmen found a quantity of skulls, jaws, and 
other bones of animals. The workmen also 
found blocks. of coarse sandstone of a character 
unlike any stone found in the neighbourhood, 
but similar to some in the quarries at Linth- 
waite, and also like stone existing at Ackworth, 
near Pontefract. Several of these blocks of 
stone bore the marks of the chisel as plainly as 
if they had only recently been worked. It is 
conjectured that the shaft is that of an ancient 
well; but nothing has been found to indicate 
at what period it was made. In the deed 
granting the site the earthworks of Castle 
Hill are stated to be of Saxon construction. 
It is also believed that in the reign of King 
Stephen a castle stood on the hill; and there 
is a theory, which sprang up when some 
remains were found during the construction 
of Somerset Road, that there was a subter- 
ranean communication between the ancient 
castle and the River Colne. To go further 
back than either of these two periods, it is 
also believed by many that the hill was a 
Roman fortified place. No ancient coins, 
implements, or pottery or other vessels have 
been found. The discovery of the existence 
of the shaft will necessitate a change of site 
for the tower farther from the edge of the hill. 


Tue Nottingham Guildhall has just been 
embellished by the addition of a bronze tablet, 
prepared in commemoration of the town’s 
elevation to the rank of a city. The tablet 
has been manufactured by Mr. C. H. Mabey, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, from a design 
executed by Mr. A. Marshall, of Nottingham. 
The design is in thorough harmony with the 
building. The old town arms are prominently 
displayed, and on either side are representa- 
tions of two cherubs holding laurels, the inter- 
pretation being the crowning of the city with 
honour, whilst almost in the centre a figure 
head is embodied, indicative of progress. The 
tablet, which has taken nearly nine months to 
complete, weighs about 5cewt. 


Tue old Westgate at Winchester, a time- 
honoured and historic structure, is undergoing 
some internal improvements. The city sur- 
veyor (Mr. Gamon) is overhauling the place 
under the eye of a sub-committee of the Cor- 
poration, and already some interesting architec- 
tural features have been uncovered, inclusive 
of the ancient arrow slits in the western wall 
commanding the approach to the gate. There 


the stonework; one is dated 1655. The ivy is 
to be controlled rather than be destroyed, and 
in due course it is hoped that the old gate 
may emerge a credit to the city. 

ALL Saints Cuaurcu, Bryer, in the Scilly 
Isles, has undergone a complete restoration. 
The church, situated close to the beach, suc- 
ceeded in 1821 a diminutive and unique struc- 
ture, erected about 1741. In 1860 the present 
edifice was renovated by the late Mr. Augustus 
Smith, and a tower and porch were added. 
The east end has now been entirely rebuilt, 
while the exterior of the building has been 
carefully pointed. The new east window con- 
sists of two lights of an emblematic and 
decorative character. All the old and rather 
unsightly windows have been replaced by 
windows, of a more appropriate and architec- 
tural style, and filled with stained glass of 
subdued tints. The walls are stuccoed, and 
stained a light slate colour, quite in keeping 
with the general appearance of the internal 
fittings of the church. The roofing is of red 
pine. All the seats are of pitch pine. The 


pulpit, standing on a granite base, is also of - 


pitch pine, and harmonises with the choir 
stalls and chancel rail. The nave.and choir 
are paved with black and red tiles, to which a 
neat finish is supplied by a border of red and 
cream-coloured tiles. The sanctuary ,is laid 
with tesselated tiles, the colours buff and red 
alternating. 


THE removal of the old watch-box from 
No. 19, Fleet Street, now in course of demoli- 
tion, reminds us that it was the last of its race 
here in London. Though many offers have 
been made to purchase the relic, they have all 
been declined. In this connection we are 
given to understand that there are still extant 
in London three erections formerly known as 
watch-houses. One is in Marylebone Lane, 
another adjoining Christ Church, Blackfriars 
Road, and yet another at the east-end of St. 
Sepulchre’s, Holborn. The last was built in 
1791, 


SANDHOE Houss, in the 'Tl'yne valley, which 
is strikingly conspicuous by its many chimney 
stacks and gables, is undergoing extensive 
alterations and repairs. Apart from its many 
and varied associations, and the quaintness of 
its Architecture, which appertains largely to 
the Elizabethan period, its sylvan environ- 
ments give it a beautiful rusticity, whilst the 
view from its front, which overlooks an-ex- 
tensive stretch of the Tyne valley lying 
between Hexham and Corbridge, forms another 
of its attractive features. It has been unocecu- 
pied for the last five or six years, and the 
work of putting it in order for the new 
tenant has been entrusted to Mr. E. Darlington, 
of Hexham, the architects being Messrs. Jos. 
Potts and Sons, of Sunderland. The theatre 
or ballroom which comprised one wing of the 
building has been entirely demolished, as has 
also the. brewhouse or brewery which formed 
another wing of the building. New fireplaces 
have been inserted in all the rooms—some 
forty or fifty in number—all the floors on the 
ground floor have been relaid, and sundry 
other alterations and improvements are being 
carried out. The lawns, terraces, and fancy 
flower pots, which, by the way, were at one 
time noted for their unrivalled beauty, are 
likewise being well attended to, and will soon 
be giving a good idea of their former splendour. 

Some carved oak work has been recently 
erected in the chancel of Clonfert Cathedral— 
to which we referred last week—consisting of 
clergy and choir stalls and bishop’s throne. 
The clergy stalls are for the canons of the 
cathedral. In addition, there are seats for the 
dean and archdeacon. The crispness‘of the 
foliage is specially noticeable in the poppy 
heads and bench ends. The bishop’s throne is 
a handsome piece of work. The emblems of 
the four Evangelists are carved on. panels at 
the back. The central panel has a carved 
figure representing St. Brendan, the founder 
of the cathedral. This figure is from the 

sreac Moedog, and represents the saint witha 
flowering sceptre in one hand, and a pastoral 
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staff, terminating in % cross, in the other. He 
is standing on a rock, which rises out of the 
sea, and is supported at his feet by two mon- 
ster fishes—the whale being associated with a 
legend of the saint. The emblems of the four 
Evangelists are taken from Soiscel Molaise. 
The throne is surmounted by a carved and 
traceried canopy, on the front of which is 
placed the coat of arms of the diocese of 
Clonfert. The whole of this carved oak work 
was made by Messrs. Sharp and Emery, of 17, 
Great Brunswick Street, Dublin, in accordance 
with the designs of Mr. J. F. Fuller, EYS.A., 
the architect. The restoration of the chancel 
of the cathedral is almost finished. 


Ir is probable that the remains of another 
well-known coaching inn will soon be swept 
away if the old houses almost opposite Aldgate 
Pump, now up for sale, find a purchaser. The 
restaurant, with its many-windowed front, and 
the house next door once formed the front of 
the Saracen’s Head Inn, from which the 
coaches for Norwich started. An archway in 
the centre of the building leads to the yard, 
which was at one time alive with the bustle 
and activity of coach life. The galleries have, 
however, disappeared, and the place has been 
very much modernised ; but, in spite of this, 
the view of the inn is not altogether un- 
picturesque, and it will be a matter of regret 
when London has lost another of its quaint 
hostelries. 


Onz of the most historic taverns in London 
has been closed, and lies in ruins under the 
destroying hand of the moderniser—the very 
old Magpie and Stump in Fetter Lane. Its 
associations with political and literary move- 
ments of the past fill a large chapter. The 
whole region round about Fleet Street is fast 
undergoing change—ancient inns and coffee- 
houses where revolutionists plotted or great 
thinkers scribbled, are one by one vanishing to 
give place to the up-to-date hotel of bizarre 
decoration and garish illumination. 


THE most remarkable Art sale held for many 
years past has just been concluded at Christie’s, 
when the renowned collection of works of Art 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries formed by the late Martin Heckscher, 
of Berlin, was dispersed. The total of. the 
three days’ sale of only 324 lots brought the 
enormous sum of £64,705 10s. In point of 
quality the collection has never been sur- 
passed, inasmuch as practically every lot was 
of absolute and undeniable genuineness, and 
dealers and collectors from all parts of Europe 
throughout competed with unusual ardour as 
each article was offered for sale. 


Tr collection of oil and water-colour paint- 
ings with which the picture galleries of the 
Crystal Palace have this year been refurnished 
is well up to, and in many ways excels, the 
standard attained in previous years. In all, 
nearly 850 pictures are hung, and this large 
collection is contributed to by many eminent 
English and foreign artists. Mr. EK. Crofts, 
R.A., Mr. J. MacWhirter, R.A., and Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis, R.1., acted as judges in awarding 
the premiums. In the classes open to the 
works of English artists, the gold medal for 
an historical or figure subject in oils was 
awarded to Mr. T. Blake Wirgman for his 
picture “ Elsa and the Wild Swans,” an inter- 
esting work illustrating a scene from Hans 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Silver medals in the 
same class fell to Mr. Harold Speed for his 
picture, “ Medusa’s Head ;” Mr. G. B. Jacomb 
Hood for his work, “A Nurse at the Children’s 
Hospital ;” Mr. G. Sherwood Hunter, A.R.A., 
for his picture of a funeral of a fisherman’s 
child on the Zuyder Zee; and to Mr. C. Vigor 
for his allegorical picture, “Innocence and 
Guilt.” Bronze medals in this class were 
awarded to works exhibited by Mr. H. A. Bone, 
Mr. H. A. Olivier, and Mrs. M. Murray Cookes- 
ley. In the class for landscapes, sea pieces, 
animals, and other subjects, the gold medal 
fell to Mr. Yeend King, R.I., for his “Sleeping 
Waters ;” and silver medals were awarded to 
Mr. Louis B. Hurt for “ Sunshine and Shower,” 
Mr. J. C, Adams for “The Morning Sun,” Miss 


Fannie Moodie for “The Tempter,’ and to 
Mr, C. H. Poingdestre for an Italian scene. 
Bronze medals in this class were given to Mr. 
D. Longsdon, Mr. C. Stuart, and Mr. F. White- 
head. The gold medal for the best water- 
colour drawing, irrespective of subject, was 
awarded to Sir Wyke Bayliss, P.R.B.A., for 
his scene of the interior of Amiens Cathedral. 
Silver medals in this class were awarded Mr. 
Hl. R. Seer, Mr. R. Meyerheim, Mr. F. Walton, 
and Mr. A. Kinsley ; and bronze medals to 
Mr. J. Muirhead, Mr. E. E. Briggs, and Mr. 
N. Brown. Several awards were also made in 
the classes confined to foreign artists. 


Tur Edinburgh Architectural Society’s 
prize scheme for this year embraces four 
competitions, all of which are open to the 
members of the Society generally, without 
any restrictions as to age. The first contest 
terminates on June Ist, by which date com- 
petitors must send in their work in con- 
nection with the hon. President’s prize of 
£10. The design required is of a drinking 
fountain. In the same section designs for 
an organ-case must be submitted by Septem- 
ber 28th; and for a cottage hospital for a 
small country town by October 19th. Fcr 
Mr. J. A. Morris’s award of £5 for the best 
summer’s work, drawings must be handed 
in by October 5th; for the President’s prize 
of £3 3s. fora design of an English seventeenth 
century facade of a nobleman’s country seat, 
by November 30th; and for the hon. Presi- 
dent’s prize of £2 2s. for a design of an en- 
trance gate, by December 14th. 


Te British Fire Prevention Committee are 
actively pursuing their efforts in the direction of 
guarding against conflagrations by the adoption 
of precautionary measures, such as the publica- 
tion of pamphlets, the discussion of practical 
questions at meetings, and by scientific 
research. ‘The provisional rules and list of 
members of the Committee have just been 
issued. The latter is very large and includes 
the names of many eminent architects, as well 
as those of influential personages of other pro- 
fessions interested in the work of the Com- 
mittee, which is good evidence of the popularity 
of the movement. The latest pamphlet pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Committee is 
entitled “Cotton Fires and Cotton Bales,” and 
is written by Mr. R. H, Scotter, C.C. It deals 
specially with the construction of warehouses 
for the storage of cotton bales. Mr. Edwin 0. 
Sachs writes an editorial note to the book. 


Mr. Yerenp Kine has found purchasers for 
both his big pictures now on view at the 
Academy. One goes to Liverpool, but “ Milk- 
ing Time” has been acquired for the nation 
by the Chantrey Bequest Trustees. Mr. King 
is a Londoner by birth, where he studied 


under Bonnet and Cormon. As a landscapist- 


he made his mark at the R.A. in 1879, with 
“Qreen and Gold,”,a work which found an 
immediate purchaser. There are very few 
galleries in London in which Mr. King does 
not exhibit, and for some time he was one of 
the leading lights at the Society of British 
Artists, Another work which has been bought 
by the Chantrey is Mr. Melton Fisher's pic- 
ture, “In the Realms of Fancy,” which hangs 
in the Second Gallery at Burlington House. 
Mr. Fisher was a student at the Lambert 
School of Art at one time, and he studied for a 
while under Mr. Sparks. From London he 
went to Paris, and there he worked under M. 
Bonnaffé. On his return to England he 
entered the Academy Schools and succeeded 
in winning a travelling scholarship. This 
took him to Italy, and the charm. of the 
country so got hold of him that he established 
himself in Venice. For some years Mr. Fisher 
has enjoyed a wide popularity as a portrait 
painter, but his work in this direction is 
mainly carried on during the London season. 


Av the last meeting of the Portsmouth 
Archeological Institute, Mr. Talfourd Ely read 
a paper on the antiquities of Hayling Island. 
In 1045 the manor was granted to the church 
and monks of Winchester; but William the 
Conqueror gave the greater part of Hayling to 


the Abbey of Jumieges. In the reign of ~ 

Henry III. a priory was built, but on the 
suppression of alien priories by Henry Vik 
was bestowed on his new foundation of Car- 
thusians at Shene. Henry VIII. granted the 
priory to the college of Arundel. — Before the 
pbuilding of the priory there was a church in 
Hayling, but it was swallowed up by the sea 
in Edwardian days. ‘The older font in South 
Hayling church may have belonged to this 
earlier edifice. The latter church dates 
from the thirteenth century, and contains 
many curious features. North Hayling Church 
is perhaps more ancient. Near it is the 
oldest house in the island, The manor house 
dates only from 1777, but stands on the site of 
an older building, to which belonged the moat, 


the square well, and the manorial dovecote, 


Close by is the old tithe barn, 140ft. long by 
4Oft. broad, said to be “capable of holding 
upwards of 150 loads of sheaf wheat.” Its 
stone basement is said to date from the 
fourteenth century. In 1293 we hear of the — 
prior holding a “ water-mill worth by the year 
sixty shillings.” This was no doubt represented — 
by the tidal-mill, some of the charred timbers 
of which are still standing. Tourner Bury is _ 
an almost circular space surrounded by an 
earthen rampart and fosse, and is of British 
origin. In “the Towncil Field,’ not far from — 
North Hayling Church, are the foundations of — 
a large building, near which much pottery has 
been found, and also coins ranging from the — 


middle brass of Augustus to a British imita- 


tion of a coin of Postumus. During an ex-— 
perimental excavation of this site Mr. Ely ~ 
discovered, in a trench 21ft. long, over fifty - 
tessere, which had obviously formed part of a 

mosaic pavement. This established the Roman — 
origin of the remains. The paper was illus- — 
trated by the above-mentioned coins, several — 
sketches, photographs, and specimens of 
pottery from the site in question. 


Most visitors to Antwerp will be familiar 
with the famous Kums collection of pictures, ~ 
which, since 1891, has been open to the public ~ 
in the four large salons of the Hotel Kums. It 
must certainly be ranked as one of the most — 
noteworthy private collections in the Nether- 
lands, and its’ dispersal this week is naturally 
attracting a good deal of attention. M.Kums, ~ 
who was a wealthy manufacturer of sail-cloth, ~ 
was assisted by the advice of the famous — 
artist, Henry Leys, to whose discrimination — 
is no doubt due the high average artistic merit 
of the collection. With hardly an exception, 
M. Kums confined himself to the work of 
artists of wide repute. Of pictures by his 
own countrymen he acquired a small canvas 
by Dyckman, three examples of Gallait, one 
Joseph Stevens, and a portrait of himself by 
Alfred Stevens.’ One of the finest sections is 
the French. Fromentin is here represented — 
by “Le Pays de la Soif,” Jules Dupré by — 
“Crépuscule,”’ Corot by “Le Matin,” Diaz by ~ 
three pictures, including “Les Gorges ~ 
d’Apremont,” Th. Rousseau. by “Le Pont,” 
Meissonier by “ Le Fumeur Blane,” and Millet — 
by “La Porteuse d’Eau.” There are also Fs 
examples of Troyon, Decamps, Delacroix, — 
Courturier, and Géricault ; aswell as of Dutch ~ 
and Flemish masters, including Rembrandt's _ 
portrait of himself in Eastern costume, and — 
works by Franz Hals, De Keyser, Van Dyck, 
Rubens, Terberg, Hobbema, 8. and J. Van 
Ruysdael, Wouverman, A. and J. Van Ostade, ~ 
and Paul Potter. A portrait of Marguerite 
Thérese is attributed to Velasquez; and a 
picture that is sure to attract buyers is 
Watteau’s “Le Glorieux.” 3 


Tur picture of next year is already deter- t 


-mined. Mr. Orchardson, R.A., is to paint, in 


one group, four generations of the Royal 
Family—the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the~ 
Duke of York, and Prince Edward of York. 
The whole group has been composed and - 
blocked in, and much progress has been made 
with the fizures of the Prince of Wales and the — 
Duke ‘of York, who have already visited Mr. — 
Orchardson’s studio and given him sittings. — 
The commission comes to the painter from the 
Royal Agricultural Society, of which the Prince 

of Wales is president. : 


Fad 
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HE LIBRARIES OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES.* 


By T. G. Jackson, R.A. 


} 


AVING pointed out that public libraries 
| were one of the popular movements of 
the present. day, the lecturer, in a pre- 
‘ninary allusion to the libraries of the early 
iddle Ages, when books were so rare and pre- 
‘us that the greatest care was necessary in 
_eir storage, said that the only large collec- 
ms must have been those in the cloisters of 
'e religious houses or collegiate churches. 
je earliest went back to the time of St. 
‘snedict, in the sixth century ; though there 
‘as one at Jerusalem in the third century, 
dthe church at Hippo inherited the books 
St. Augustine, in the days when the great 
oman libraries were still in existence. It 
jis on the model of the old classical libraries 
at those of the churches and convents were 
jamed. Of the 
| Two Kinps or Private LIBRARIES 


ong the Romans—the simple and the 
‘xurious, which were both described —the 
/mpler plan was adopted by the churches and 
‘nyents as more fitly serving their needs, the 
j\oks, for the most part, being kept in chests 
) locked up in presses.. As the collections 
j3reased, the books were divided into two 
\usses: one being kept as a reference library, 
jd placed in presses in the cloister, where 
jadents could come and consult them, and 
/@ other consisting of volumes which were 
jitout to the monks to read. In this con- 
ietion the lecturer quoted a curious rule 
ude by Archbishop Lanfranc in 1080 for the 
‘iglish Benedictines. As collections increased, 
jzommodation had to be found for them. 


| Av Curist CHURCH, CANTERBURY, 


i thefourteenth century, the books, which had 
jmeased to 698, were dispersed in cases 
‘roughout the convent wherever space could 
| found. The inconvenience of this to 
jidents requiring to refer from volum> to 
}ume led to the provisioa of a room devoted 
Books and with coaveniences foe studying 
am. Between 1414 and 1443 a library was 
jilé over the Prior’s Chapel at Canterbury, 
id another at Durham over the old sacristy ; 
ithe Abbeys of Citeaux and Clairvaux similar 
jbvision was made over the scriptorium 
\bween 1480 and 1503; at Saint-Victor, at 
‘ris, between 1501 and 1508; and at Saint- 
(rmain-des-Prés, about 1513, over the south 
(ister. Buildings specially to hold their 
lraries were first erected by the universities 
id colleges. The oldest structure of the 
lid in England, perhaps in Europe, is the 


{p Liprary or THE UNIVERSITY OF OxFORD, 


‘ich still retains many features of its original 
im. This structure, rarely seen by visitors, 
id even unknown to the majority of Oxford 
im, is a two-storeyed building situate on the 
irth side.of the choir of St. Mary’s Church, 
{joing the tower at one end, and separated 
im the body of the church by a narrow 
(artyard. Having glanced at the way books 
‘re kept, used, and lent at Oxford prior to 
13 erection of this building, the lecturer 
ve a sketch of its foundation by Cobham, 
-shop of Worcester, about 1320, and some 
fidents in its early history, following 
jth a description of the interior, furni- 
je, and general arrangements. Long 
(iks were placed at regular intervals at 
ht angles to the walls on which the 
\umes lay.on their sides. A bench was fixed 

front for the reader, and a window came 
(Ween each pair of desks to light that pew 
‘cell. Every volume had a metal clip riveted 
{ the front edge of the board forming one 
¢er, to which was attached a light iron chain 
“the requisite length, having at the other 
flaring. This ring ran upon an iron rod 
vich was carried along the top of the desk, 
al was secured at the end by a hasp and 
tllock to prevent the ring being drawn off. 


sumé of a Paper read before the Royal Institute of 
__ British Architects on Monday night. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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The foundation of Bishop Cobham’s library 
was succeeded shortly afterwards by that of 
Tue Lisrary or DurHAM COLLEGE, 

Oxford, by Richard de Bury, Bishop of 
Durham (1335-45), of whom an interesting 
sketch was given by the lecturer, supplemented 
by some humorous passages quoted from the 
bishop’s “ Philobiblon.”. The books bequeathed 
by De Bury to the college were kept for many 
years in chests under the custody of scholars 
deputed for the purpose. At the beginning of 
the fifteenth century a library was built, and 
regularly furnished with book-cases or settles 
inclosing pews or studies between them, where 
the books were chained. When Durham 
College came to an end at the Dissolution, its 
old buildings were utilised by its successor, the 
present Trinity, and the old Library of Durham 
College still serves as the library of ‘Trinity 
College. William of Wykeham’s New College 
at Oxford set.the fashion for all future 
collegiate buildings at either University in 
provision being made for every department, 
and thenceforward 


Every CoLLEGE HAD ITs LIBRARY 


as an essential part of its plan. Though books 
were few, the rooms devoted to them had to 
be very large, the chaining of the books to the 
desks making it possible to have only very 
few on each desk. Soon, as books increased, 
shelves were formed behind the desks, tier by 
tier, until at last in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century they reached the ceiling. 
The appearance of the fittings before that 
time can be well seen in the old Library of 
Merton College. Of chained libraries there 
are at least three extant in England, that 
belonging to Hereford Cathedral being the 
most ancient and perfect. Old chains, hasps, 
and staples belonging to Hereford—specimens 
of the actual fittings of a medieval chained 
library—were exhibited by Mr. Jackson, and 
the method of fixation explained. AJl Saints’ 
Church, Hereford, and Wimborne Minster 
also possessed chained libraries. But the 
finest in the world is that of 
San Lorenzo, FLORENCE, 
the great hall of which was designed by Michel 
Angelo in 1524, to contain the collection formed 
by several generations of the Medici. The 
lecturer then touched on the difficulties of 
consulting books in the old chained libraries, 
Shelves for the ever-increasing number of 
books had been provided, but desk accommo- 
dation remained as before. One _ student 
occupied on a volume prevented three or four 
others getting access to the books. This led 
to the library rooms being enlarged. Ke- 
ference was made by the lecturer to Duke 
Humphrey’s connection with Oxford, and to 
his splendid benefaction of over 600 books to 
its library in the earlier half of the fifteenth 
century. The new acquisitions made more 
commodious quarters imperative, and in 1444 
the University resolved to build an upper 
story to 
Tur New Divinity ScHoo.L, 
which, begun in 1426, was being slowly carried 
towards completion. ‘he change was at length 
made in 1480, when the University Library was 
removed from the old solar or upper chamber 
at St. Mary’s to the new solar over the Divinity 
School. The lecturer then glanced at the sub- 
sequent fortunes of the Library, which was 
despoiled of the most valued of its treasures 
by the Commissioners of Edward VI., and 
munificently enriched, altered, and enlarged 
by its second founder, Sir Thomas Bodley, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, since whose 
day the venerable central room has remained 
practically unaltered, the most attractive spot 
to the student to be found anywhere. Chains 
were bought for the Bodleian Library as late 
as 1751; it was not till 1757 that this method 
of securing the books was abolished. Other 
libraries described more or less fully were that 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Ture New LIBRARY FINISHED BY 
Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN 


in 1695, which forms the western side of 
Nevill’s Court at Trinity College, Cambridge 
—a stately building, both within and without, 
a triumph of Architecture, which would suffice 


by itself to establish Wren’s reputation as an 
artist ; and the fine building of the Radcliffe 
Library, completed by James Gibbs in 1747.— 
Interior and exterior views and details of the 
various buildings described were shown by the 
lantern, including a view of a library of the 
lecturer’s own making, in which he had tried to 
combine the two arrangements of cases against 
the walls and cases breaking out from them.— 
Mr. Willis Clarke, opening the discussion, 
expressed the opinion that modern libraries 
were direct offshoots of the libraries of the 
Benedictine period, and pointed out that the 
monks then could not foresee the number of 
volumes their votaries would collect, conse- 
quently libraries were not formed as part of the 
original Benedictine plan, and when the number 
of books became too large they had to be put 
in another place—for instance, at Durham 
over the sacristy, generally at the end of 
the south transept of the church, and at 
Canterbury over the Prior’s Chapel. 


Tar Monastic LIBRARIES 


were distinctly prototypes of the lending 
libraries of modern times. They would find 
the monks took great care of their manu- 
scripts; in fact, the writings generally ended 
with some injunction to take care of them, or 
a curse would be pronounced. The speaker 
recommended a study of the libraries at 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, where, 
he said, they could find out with tolerable 
exactness how the monastic book-cases were 
founded. With reference to the way in which 
modern book-cases had evolved from the ancient 
ones, it was the genius of Wren which first 
introduced them in England. He had dis- 
covered that the first library founded by 
Wren of book-cases against the wall was 
that at Lincoln, and he was inclined to 
think he copied it from that of Mazarine 
at Paris, where they knew he studied a great 
deal.—Mr. H. W. Brewer observed that he had 
found from a will made by the celebrated John 
Carpenter, the founder of the City of London 
School, that he appeared to have had an ex- 
tremely good library, and he bequeathed a 
good number of books to the 

LIBRARY FOUNDED By RicHARD WHITTINGTON 


at the Guildhall, and he stipulated that the 
books should be chained. ‘The reason he gave 
for them to be chained to the desks was that 
they should be open to poor scholars of the 
City of London who cared to consult them. 
The library seemed to have been a very in- 
teresting collection of books, one of which was 
especially interesting to the Institute, as it 
dealt with Architecture, and a book on that 
subject in the fifteenth century must have 
been a great curiosity. It was by William 
Clee, who was Master of Works to Henry V. 
and Henry VI., and he added buildings to 
the Royal palace at Westminster, and, if he 
mistook not, built a fine hall at Eltham, and 
also executed work in connection with the 
Tower of London. There was a very curious 
letter in the book, addressed to the Privy 
Council of Henry VI., in which he stipulated 
that a sum of £1000 should be set aside for 
the works he was carrying out at Eltham, and 
in which he said he “ wished this sum to be 
set on one side for him because for building a 
kitchen at the Tower of London he had not 
so much as forty pence.’—Mr. H. H. Statham 
proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
remarking that Mr. Jackson had traced the 


History AND DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARIES 


in their practical arrangement.— Professor 
Baldwin Brown seconded.—Mr. E. W. Hudson 
said one library had not been mentioned in 
which they must feel interested, and that 
was the library: founded in Paris by St. 
Louis, King of France. He believed he 
vot the idea from the East.—Mr. St. John 
Hope said if only architects and architectural 
students would keep their eyes open when they 
visited monastic ruins they would find a 
number of traces of libraries. For instance, 
in the cloisters at places like Worcester, Kirk- 
stall, and Furness, and elsewhere, there were 
places, generally in the east wall, which un- 
qu’stionably had a bearing upon the keeping 
of books.—Mr. Jackson briefly replied to the 
discus sion. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE.* 
By T. Exim. 


1 es addressing the members of the Archi- 
tectural Association on the subject. of 
“ Hlectric Lighting as Applied to Architec- 
ture,” an explanation is, I think, due as to 
why I, an engineer, should venture to speak 
to you on a subject which professionally you 
are generally and rightly supposed to know far 
more about than engineers do. When your 
President-elect, Mr. George Fellowes Prynne, 
suggested my reading a paper before you on 
the above subject, I demurred on the erounds 
that, so far as the artistic and decorative 
portion of the subject was concerned, I was 
rather in the position of one seeking for in- 
formation than one who was able to impart it; 
but he was good enough to assure me that the 
subject was of such importance to architects, 


‘and could be examined and discussed from so 


many points of view, that I assented, on the 
understanding I might be allowed to treat the 
matter from an engineering point of view, and 
in the manner I thought most likely to impart 
information and provide points for discussion. 
Now I assume that in this year of grace it is 
unnecessary for me to take up your time by 
dwelling upon the manifold and very apparent 
advantage of electric lighting over every other 
known form of illuminant, whether it be con- 
sidered from an 


Hyaienic, Artistic, DEcoRATIVE, 


or even commercial point of view, and it is 
generally admitted that there are very few 
individuals—excepting, of course, those in- 
terested in gas or oil companies—who will not 
honestly endorse the above statement. At the 
commencement of this paper, then, it will be 
as well to state that I do not propose to touch 
upon or refer to the subject of electric lighting 
outside buildings, that is, upon the generating 
plant or other sources from whence electric 
energy is brought into the building or group 
of buildings, but rather to. confine my remarks 
to internal lighting and the manner in which 
the current should be conveyed to the various 
points of ight. Dealing firstly with the dis- 
tribution of lights, it is cbvious that the 
lighting of different classes of buildings 
requires distinctive treatment, because the 
lighting of a cathedral cannot be compared 
with that of a railway station, any more than 
the lighting of a ball-room or drawing-room 
can be compared with that of bedroom or 
kitchen. Each room or space which it is 
intended to light should be considered and 
examined from at least three different points 
of view, namely : 

(1) The purpose for which it is to be used. 

(2) The decorations, furniture, and general 
surroundings, and 

(3) The cost of the proposed lighting. 
Which of these three points is the most 
important is probably a matter of opinion, but 
it may safely be assumed that the third point, 
or question of cost, is not the least important, 
because it may be taken as granted that the 
skill of the architect or engineer in arranging 
a system of lighting is in no case more marked 
or apparent than in getting the maximum 
lighting effect at minimum cost, this minimum 
cost including not only the first cost of putting 
in the work, but the more important one of 
annual expenditure and renewals. When con- 
sidering the question of 


Ligutina New ButiLpineGs 


by electricity, the subject can be treated and 
dealt with with a far freer ~hand, and, 
generally speaking, with far greater effect 
than in the case of houses at present lighted 
by gas or other form of illuminant, because 
one is so very apt to take the positions at 
present held or assigned to gas as those most 
suitable for electric lamps, quite forgetting 
the fact that gas is so non-adaptable, and 
lends itself with such ill grace to artistic 
effect, that there are only certain posties in 


¥ hi paper ea. patoeo the dschiiedbeeal Association 
on Friday, May 6th. Mr. W. Eckstein’s paper on ‘‘ In- 
terior Lighting ’’ was read at the same meeting. 


any room in which it can safely be placed. 


Now I shall assume, as an axiom, that the - 


most perfect form of lighting is that evolved 
from a hidden system of lamps, in other words, 
where no portion of the lamps themselves are 
brought in direct contact with the retina of 
the eye. It is, however, only right..to point 
out that this form of lighting, like many other 
nice things in this world, is, generally speak- 
ing, the most expensive, because, as a rule, it 
means the placing of the lamp or lamps under 
some form of shade, whereby a large portion 
of the illuminating power is lost, and, there- 
fore, in order to set the same effect or amount 
of light from hidden lamps as from ordinary 
unsbaded, or only partly shaded lamps, double 
or even treble the amount of energy has to be 
used. In public halls, concert rooms, churches, 
&e., the points of light can, if taken from the 
ceiling or roof, be raised sufficiently far above 
the heads of the audience that, unless they 
wantonly gaze at the lamps, no inconvenience 
to the eyes need necessarily be felt, but it is 
different in the case of ordinary rooms, be 
they drawing-rooms, boudoirs, or dining-rooms ; 
and it is these classes of rooms which, in my 
opinion, require the most careful thought: as 
to the disposition and arranging of tbe lamps. 
In dealing with this matter, it is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to say that I am dealing solely 
and wholly with the incandescent electric 
lamp, and that I do not propose to touch upon 
the question of 
Arc Ligutine, 
because, though this light is pre-eminently 
suited for streets, railway stations, and other 
similar places, it is not, and, I believe, never 
will be, suitable in any way for the internal 
lighting of buildings. Many of you must, 
at some time or other, have been struck with 
what is generally termed the “glare” of 
the electric light, and may ‘possibly have 
thought that this was one of the inherent 
faults of the system. I need hardly say it is 
nothing of the sort, and the fault lies, not in 
the system, but in the brain of the stupid 
person who put it there. No sane man or 
woman, with avy regard to their eyes, wilfully 
stares at the noonday sun; but I submit it 
is just as idiotic to put up a clear electric 
lamp and gaze at it as it is to gaze at the sun. 
Electricity, like most.other things, to be 
properly appreciated must be suitably adapted 
to the end in view, which, as before stated, is 
A Dirrusion oF Sort Lieut, 
without the lamp from which the light 
emanates being brought in direct contact with 
the eye. I am fully aware that the cost of 
complying with this requirement is in many 
cases too heavy to allow of its being adopted, 
but I submit there is no reason why every 
electric lamp should not in some form or other 
be shaded, even if the shading is simply the 
putting in of an “obscured” lamp in the place 
of aclear one. It is evident, or at any rate 
should be evident, that the lighting of each 
particular room or space should be separately 
considered, and that being so, it is impossible 
to lay down any hard-and-fast rules as to 
what is necessary in each particular case ; and 
it requires a certain, or I may go even so far 
as to say a good deal, of practical experience 
and judgment to know the 
Proper Amount oF Ligut REQUIRED, 


and also the position in which the lamps should 
be placed. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, I fear it is quite impossible for me to lay 
down any rules which would be of the slightest 
value in enabling you to properly arrange for 
the lighting of any building in which you are 
interested. There are, as you are doubtless 
aware, certain “rule-of-thumb” rules which 
are given in pocket books and similar litera- 
ture; I have never found them to be of the 
slightest value, but, on the other hand, rather 
misleading. Take, for instance, a drawing- 
room. What use is it to anyone to know that 
a 16-candle power lamp will light a certain 
number of square feet of floor when raised a 
given height above it? In my opinion none, 
for the simple reason that itis quite impossible 
to take into calculation or make due allowance 
for the surrounding colouring of either walls 
or furniture. Leaving artistic effect out of 
the question for the moment, it is evident 


nothing is easier than to drop a ‘numbe 
pendants from the ceiling, and if these 
kept a certain distance from the floor, you can 
procure the maximum amount of light with 
the minimum number of lamps and cost. Th 
mode of lighting is, however, not to be recon 
mended, indeed, it is strongly to be depreca 
and when one sees a room lighted in the abo 
manner it is at once apparent that a G 
Vandal, or other barbarian, has had 
arranging of the lights. I think it will 
generally conceded that the most pleasar 
and at the same time, most artistic method | 
lighting ordinary living rooms is by mean 
wall brackets, standard lamps, and table la 
the lamp in each case being shaded so as 
to come in direct contact with the eye. Wi 
regard to the other rooms in a house, there 
not, as a rule, much difficulty in assigning 
right position for the lamps and their numbe 
but at the risk of reiteration I would a 
impress upon you the desirability of conside 
ing the lighting of each room, or, at any 
of each principal room separately, and f 
the three. points of view mentioned at th 
beginning of this paper. Now the next portic 
of my paper has to deal with the manner 
which the electric current is brought from 
place where it enters the building “to the lar 
themselves, in other words, that ‘portion of t 
work generally spoken of ‘under the com 
hensive term of : 
“ WIRING,” 


As you are doubtless aware, this word < wing 
includes not only the supplying and laying of 
the various wires and. cables, but also—at 
least as a general rule—the switch and fuse-’ 
boards and subsidiary switches, and oc 
sionally the necessary “cutting away and 
making good,” this latter expression being in 
many-cases incorrect, as you, like myself, have. 
probably found by experience tht it could be 
more accurately. described as “hacking 
tearing away, and not making good.” Mi ny 
of you have doubtless had before you the 
tenders of some electric lighting contractors 
for the lighting or wiring of certain buildin 
and perhaps have even gone’so far as to dre 
up a common specification to which the 
various firms have tendered, and you have. 
doubtless been surprised to find that the 
highest tender is sometimes half as much, 
and, in some instances, as much again as the) 
lowest, and furthermore have been “puzzled t 
know what should be done under the circum. 
stances. Of course, if no specification 
been issued, the reason of the 


DIFFERENCE IN PRICES 


is easily explicable, inasmuch as the con con- 
tractors, having no common basis upon which 
to draw up their tenders, simply send in an 
estimate for the work and material they con- 
sider necessary, with the result that if ‘ 
contractor is an honest man, taking proper 
pride in his work, and with a ‘reputation -~ 
good name*to lose, his prices must be, and 
always are, considerably higher than those of 
an individual whose commercial instincts have, 
unfortunately, prevailed and got the better of 
his moral ones. It is far otherwise, howe 

if the contractors have tendered to a common 
specification, because if there are great 
crepancies in the tender, it is evident either 
that the individual quoting the lowest figure 
is willing to forego all profit, or else that 
one quoting the’ highest figure intends: “to 
make a fortune. Neither of these hy potheses 
are probable, or ever likely to occur in practice, 
and it will generally be found that the real 
cause of the differences may be found in th 
loose and unscientific manner in oe 
specification has been drawn up. Foras 

and perhaps unscrupulous contractor noth 

is easier than to drive a coach and foul 
through a loosely and inaccurately drawn Uj 
specification, whilst it is evident that i 


Even AN Honest CONTRACTOR, | a, 


being but human, will avail himself of ev 
opportunity in interpreting an ill-drawn¢ 
to his own advantage. Perhaps I may b 
sidered wanting in courtesy in suggesti 
you are likely to draw up a faulty speci 

but I can assure you nothing is further 
my thoughts, and’ my only object in Pe 


| 
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thus plainly, is to insist upon the absolute 
necessity of drawing up the specification in the 
most careful manner and with a full knowledge 
of all the requirements necessary and inci- 
dental to the proper earrying out of the work. 
My experience has been that many points of 
vital importance to the work are—probably 
from want of technical knowledge—entirely 
omitted from many specifications, and others 
of no technical importance are treated with a 
fulness and amplification entirely unnecessary. 
What is the use of carefully specifying the 
density of current allowed per square inch of 
sectional area in the copper conductor, when 
the loss of pressure, or to use a more technical 
phrase, the fall in voltage, or electro motive 
force, is omitted ? None whatever, because in 
the case of a light, or group of lights, placed 
at some distance away from the source of 
supply, or point from whence the electric 
energy is brought into the house, the contractor 
might possibly be carrying out his work strictly 
in accordance with the specification, and yet 
the lamp or lamps would look like “hot hair- 
pins,” owing to the fact that the very essential 
point of loss of pressure had not been taken into 
account. Again, what is the use of specifying 
the most heavily insulated wire and omitting 
the final test when the work is completed? 


_~ Instances like these could be given ad libitum, 


but for the purpose of argument this is un- 
necessary. There are still two points upon 
which I should like to warn you against, and 


_ these are, firstly, 


Tuer Low-prRicED CONTRACTOR 


who looks to make his legitimate (or, as some 
would say, his illegitimate) profit on fittings ; 
and, secondly, the contractor who offers to 
put in the work so that it will comply with 
the ridiculously low requirements—lI refer to 
the test of the insulation resistances—of the 
fire offices. In London and other towns. where 


_ there are electric supply companies, this latter 


danger is to a large extent rectified and 


_ guarded against by the fact that all work has 


to pass the more reasonable standard of the 
supply company, but it still remains in the 
eases of country houses, and houses in town 
where the owner or occupier generates his 


_ own electric energy. 


Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Ekin (whose paper was 
read in his absence by Mr. G. B. Carvill), 
observed that it was absolutely necessary for 

_ electrical engineers to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their work. He had had con- 
siderable experience in electric lighting, but 
he felt his utter inefficiency and a want of 


_ time to get sufficiently educated in the work 


so as to really undertake it himself. The 
architectural effect of electric lighting should 
undoubtedly be worked out by the “architect, 
but the actual work should certainly be 
carried out by engineers. In. this new 
method of lighting they had an astonishing 
power, altogether different from gas. Where 
it was possible to have hidden lights, such as 
behind arches, and in such ways so as not to 
bring the light down direct upon the surface, 
the effect was wonderful. In that room they 


- had an example of the light above their heads, 


and it was most glaring to the eyes. Though 


the lamps should not be placed so to always 


_. unsatisfactory. 


~ get the 
Maximum Amount or Liaut, 


yet the maximum was often desirable. The 
lamps in that room he thought were very 
With reference to the sug- 
gestion for brackets and table lamps, they 
looked very nice in the drawing room, but he 
did not think they were always satisfactory. 
If, however, in lighting some rooms the lights 
were hidden in the ceiling, and at given points, 
they got a very satisfactory result.—Mr. E. 
Howley Sim seconded.— Mr. Hampden W. 
Pratt said he would like to see the subject-of 
electric lighting well handled by an architect, 
to give them ideas and experience as to the 
best ways of using the light to advantage, 
and to wire without spoiling Architecture. 
He favoured the brackets and pendants as 
adopted in some public buildings with charm- 


ing effects.—Mr. Caryill briefly replied for , 


Mr. Ekin. 


erie 


THE FALL OF A HOUSE. 


INTO THE .WESTMINSTER 
CATASTROPHE. 


ENQUIRY 


iS Dies coroner’s enquiry into the cireum- 
stances which led to the death of the 
seven men killed by the collapse of the south 
section of the buildings known as Abbey 
Mansions, Orchard Street, Westminster, was 
commenced last week by Mr. J. Troutbeck 
(Westminster Coroner), assisted by Mr. John 
Slater, architect, as assessor..—Mr. G. I. L. 
Blenkinsopp, inspector of factories, represented 
the Home Office, and Mr. H. Ashmead, Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works. Mr. Thomas Blas- 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


hill, superintending architect of the London | 


County Council, and Mr. Seager Berry, of the 
solicitors’ department of the Council, watched 
the case on behalf of that body, and other 
persons interested were legally represented.— 
The first witness called was Mr. Charles James 
Chirney Pawley, the architect of the building, 
who said, after the plans were submitted to 
the district surveyor, the south block, which 
included the fallen part,was entirely re-planned. 
New plans were prepared about twelve months 
ago, and at that time some of the work had 
been done. Thealteration affected the whole 
of the interior of the building. The new 
plans were submitted to the district surveyor, 
The work was carried on under witness’s 
supervision. He had a free hand in the con- 
struction of the building, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Building Act. He visited the 
building at least four days a week.’ On 
November 17th, 1897, representatives of Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works came upon the 
scene; and a day or two later they entered 
into an agreement to take the building on 
lease. When the Government took it over he 
placed the building under the supervision of 
his assistant, Mr. Simpson. The Government 
had nothing whatever to do with the con- 
struction. Witness visited the building on 
Wednesday, April 20th, the day before the 
accident. When on the roof of the south 
block ~he noticed several carpenters fixing 
skylights, and that 


THERE WAS CONSIDERABLE JARRING 


going on. He further noticed that about 
three-fourths of the roof had been concreted 
for about a fortnight, and was quite dry; and 
that the remaining fourth—the part which 
collapsed—had been concreted quite recently. 
He gave Mr, Simpson strict instructions not 
to have any of the “centres” on the roof 
struck until he himself gave orders for it to be 
done. He had at that time in his mind a 
similar accident that had occurred in the same 
neighbourhood owing to the “centres” being 
struck too soon. A pier ran up through the 
building supporting the girders of the six 
floors and the roof,: That pier weighed 28 tons, 
and the weight it would have to carry would 
be about 47 tons. The floors were carried by 
girders. The plans provided for an iron 
stanchion, which was not put in. That 
stanchion would have carried 80 tons, and 
would have reduced the weight on the pier 
to 37 tons. On several occasions he gave 
instructions to Mr. Simpson, his representative, 
to have the stanchion putin. Mr. Reikard, the 
contractor, knew that it was to be put in. 
No date was fixed in the Government contract 
for completion, but they were endeavouring to 
complete by midsummer. He visited the 
building about a quarter of an hour after the 
accident, and found it was practically gutted. 
He went on the roof of the north block, and 
asked Simpson whether he had carried out his 
instructions with regard to the striking of the 
“centres.” Simpson referred him to the roof 
contractor, who admitted that Simpson had 
instructed him not to remove the centering. 
Witness was satisfied that the removal of the 
centering was 
Tue Initia Cause oF THE ACCIDENT. 

The conerete which fell from the roof weighed 
between fifteen and twenty tons. The total 
weight involved in the collapse was between 
150 and 200 tons. He examined the fallen 
concrete, and found it saturated with water. 
He was able to distinguish Banks’s fireproof 


UTt 


concrete, which was perfectly dry. The girders, 
which were of steel, were supplied to the 
order of Mr. Reikard by Messrs. Drewbear, 
Perks and Co. .He could not tell what bearing 
the girders had on the pier, but it should have - 
been 9in. Every girder was still in existence. 
—The Coroner pointed out that, according to 
the plans, the ground floor girder should have 
measured 24ft. 6in., and that one which had 
been pointed out to the assessor by the fore- 
man was only 22ft. llin. in length. The 
difference would, he said, affect the bearings. 
—The witness said that it was no part of his 
duty to see that the girders had proper bear- 
ings, but if he saw anything wrong he would 
immediately point it out. Mr. Simpson, his 
representative, was responsible for the girders 
being according to specification. A bearing 
of only 4in, would, he admitted, be improper, 
He noticed that 


Many or THE Bricks HAD BEEN CRUSHED 


by the weight above. The pier measured 
2ft. 6in. in thickness, and ran up to a height of 
80ft. A pier of that thickness should be 
reduced as it went up. He believed there 
was a rule that a pier should not be carried up 
more than twelve times its own thickness, 
which in this case would have been 30ft.—The 
Coroner : ‘Then why did you provide for a pier 
80ft. high, very nearly three times what you 
tell us is the recognised rule 2—Witness : I 
was told that Banks’s fireproof flooring would 
have a good deal to do with it.—The Coroner:: 
I asked why you carried it up 80ft. instead of 
30ft.?—Witness: Because I thought it would 
do. I was bearing in mind the fireproof floor 
which is so well tied. The fact of carrying it 
up to 80ft. would reduce its carrying powers. 
The. witness added that he was of opinion 
that a mass of 150 tons falling would carry 
with it any building. The fact that steel 
joists were broken was very strong evidence of 
the very strong pressure that. had been upon 
them.—Mr. George Simpson, architect and 
surveyor, assistant to the last witness, was 
next called, and stated that he saw the men 
putting in 


THE CENTERING FOR THE ConcRETE Roor. 


It was supported by quartering secured with 
bolts, the whole resting on the lacing joints of 
the roof. He did not give directions as to the 
concrete to be used. The concreting of the 
roof was done in one continuous job, and he 
should say five or six days before the collapse. 
No clerk of the works was engaged. He did 
not consider that one was necessary, as he and 
Mr. Pawley were looking after the building. 
He knew that the centering had been struck, 
because it was lying on the adjoining roof— 
Mr. William R. Reikard, 124, City Road, 
builder and contractor, deposed that about 
two years ago he entered into an agreement 
with the freeholder for the erection of the 
mansions, and he instructed Mr. Pawley to 
prepare plans and specifications. It was his 
own venture. ‘The sub-contract for the brick- 
work was placed with a Mr. Thorpe. Witness 
had no control over that. He had a sub-con- 
tractor for the flooring, and had no control 
over that. The same remark applied to the 
roof and carpentering. Witness had control 
over the labourers’ work. It was to his interest 
to see that the work was done as contracted 
for. He was 
To FrnisH THE BurtpiIna at Prime Cost. 

There was no agreement as to the cost, but he 
took out the quantities and estimated the cost 
up to the roof at £20,000. He regarded his 
freeholder as the person responsible for any 
damage that might occur to life and property. 
He believed the concrete was to consist of 
four parts of coke breeze and one part of best 
Portland cement. It was to be turned over 
once in a dry state and twice while wet, but 
he did not know whether that was-done. The 
way in which the concrete was mixed was very 
important.—Some startling evidence was given 
by the next witness, Richard Martin Collins, 
a stonemason, who was employed on the south 
section of the building, and who averred that 
many of the bricks used in the internal walls 
were received from a job in St. James’s-street, 
where, he understood, they had been rejected, 
They were very soft. Some fell to pieces by 
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mere handling, and were thrown into the 
mortar mill. .He could not swear that he saw 
any of the soft bricks used in the construction 
of the pier which supported the floor girders. 
The templates supplied for the pier were not 
used for the pier at all. That would certainly 


Arrrgot THE SOLIDITY OF THE BUILDING. 


He fully realised the seriousness of that state- 
ment, The men used to take the first tem- 
plates that came to hand. When witness 
protested against small templates being used 
instead of large ones, he was jeered at, and 
told to mind his own business. The principal 
carriage girder at the top went into a flue at 
both ends. He believed that a girder went 
right across the pier, and that only two girders 
went through each floor. The lacing girders 
were never bolted up to the carriage girders 
when they were fixed. The lacing girders 
rested on the flanges of the carriage girders. 
—Mr. W. J. W. Beckey, outside manager for 
the Banks’ Fireproof Construction Syndicate 
Limited, said that that Company put in the 
fireproof flooring. He saw the men mixing 
the concrete for the roof, and he thought 
that the way in which it was being mixed 
was not right. He could not say positively 
whether any of the girders were bolted or not, 
but he noticed nothing to prevent him from 
putting in the concrete. His duty was only 
to look to the lacing joints.—James Andrews, 
a carpenter, who was employed by Mr. 
Reikard as general foreman of the job, said he 
remembered alterations being made in the 
plans. It was decided amongst other things 
to make the brick pier a little thicker than 
provided for in the specification. He used his 
own discretion as to the way in which the 
templates were put in. Mr. Pawley told him 
to put in 4in. templates. Except for joinery he 


Never Usrep THE SPECIFICATIONS 


after the footings, although he was aware they 
were intended to convey instructions. When 
the accident happened he found, much to his 
surprise, that the centering had been struck.— 
The Coroner: The concrete roof had been up 
a fortnight; why should you be surprised ?p— 
Witness: Well, that was all I could think of. 
I think concrete roofs are too heavy.—In reply 
to further questions, the witness’ said he heard 
that bricks came from another job, where they 
had been condemned. There were about 
35,000 of them, and either Mr. Reikard or Mr. 
Simpson told him to do the best he could with 
them. Many of them were broken and soft; 
the whole ones were used for the internal 
walls, and the soft ones were put into the 
mortar mill. Sand was used with the mortar, 
but he did not know in what proportion. He 
had never been on a job of this magnitude 
before without a clerk of the works being em- 
ployed.—Mr. Reikard, recalled, said the cost of 


Tur BRICKS WHICH WERE CONDEMNED 


was £2 2s. per 1000 “ alongside,” which was a 
good price. ‘They were condemned by Mr. 
Pawley, the architect, at another job. Mr. 
Pawley told witness that those bricks were 
rather soft, and ought not to be used for the 
bottom part of the building. The best of the 
bricks might have been used for the inside 
walls. Witness gave him to understand that 
most of them would be ground up for mortar. 
—Mr. John Drew-Bear engineer, of Queen 
Victoria Street, said his firm supplied some of 
the girders for the building. In the plan no 
provision was made for stanchions.—Mr. 
Samuel Murrell, engineer, Victoria Street, 
S.W., said he was the contractor for the cast- 
iron cornice, and he was asked by Mr. Simpson 
to connect the roof, which he had already 
made. After doing that he started the con- 
creting. Witness told his foreman, the 
deceased man Parker, not to touch the 
centering, but on going to the building after the 
calamity he found that the centering had been 
struck. With regard to the alleged improper 
mixing of the concrete, that material would 
speak for itself. Assuming that the building 
collapsed owing to the removal of the centering 
the concrete would fall in pieces of 3ft. 6in. 
wide. He could give no reason for the joists 
falling. His belief was that the accident 
was caused by someone hoisting a weight 
by means of a winch and a snatch fixed 


round the pier, so causing thé pier to “ shoot 
out.” One man could exert seven tons on the 
pier with the assistance of the snatch block. 
It was dangerous to strike the centering at the 
time it was struck.— John Hammond, a 
labourer, who was at work on the roof at the 
time of the accident, said he and five other 
men were instructed by the deceased man 
Parker to strike the centering. The concrete 
was very hard, and to- test it witness 
“bounced” a crowbar on it. It sounded like a 
drum. He was certain that the concrete did 
not go first. The whole thing collapsed with- 
out the slightest warning. He should say 
the concrete was thoroughly set and fit for 
striking. He could not say whether there 
was any hoisting going on at the time. He 
did not notice any vibration. He saw nothing 
to account for the collapse. He had known 
concrete to set well and the centering be fit for 
striking in eight days. The portion of the 
concrete which collapsed had been up a much 
longer time.—The inquiry was adjourned after 
the third day. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS IN LEEDS. 


1 EVERAL of the public and private projects 
now in hand for the improvement and 
development of the centre of Leeds have just 
reached an interesting stage. First of all, 
there is the scheme for the widening of Land’s 
Lane. One large property was lately acquired 
by the Corporation, and notices have now been 
served upon the owners of all the scheduled 
premises on the east side of that thoroughfare, 
from nearly the top of Upperhead Row to 
Commercial Street. Between the west side of 
Land’s Lane and Upperhead Row private enter- 
prise is also exceedingly busy.. It seems only 
the other day that a scheme was inaugurated 
for the demolition of a lot of old and dilapi- 
dated property in that neighbourhood, and the 
erection of a handsome arcade. The premises 
have been cleared with such rapidity that the 
builders have been able to take possession 
of the site, and it is the intention of the 
architects, Messrs. Ambler and Bowman, to 
push on. the work as quickly as possible, and 
to complete the arcade. before the end of the 
present year. The whole of the contracts have 
been let. The arcade, which will be named 
the “Victoria,” will be 224ft. long and 18ft. 
wide, and the design suggests French treat- 
ment of an artistic and pleasing character. 
There will be an entrance from Land’s Lane 
and Upperhead Row. 


THe Wipeninad or Lann’s LANE 


has revived to some extent a suggestion to 
make a good thoroughfare from Albion Place 
to Briggate, and thence direct on to the new 
street through the Shambles, already sanc- 
tioned by the Local Government Board. This 
proposal, should it eventually be carried out, 
would not only relieve the congested traffic in 
Commercial Street, but would also provide an 
alternative route to Vicar Lane and Kirkgate 
Market. .The public men who advocate this 
extension hold strongly to the opinion that it 
would prove very remunerative to the Cor- 
poration in the shape of increased rateable 
value. Another matter which at the present 
time is engaging the attention of some of the 
municipal representatives is the proposal to 
open out Central Road, lying between Duncan 
Street and Kirkgate. Not long since the 
owners of the Bull and Mouth Estate ap- 
proached the Markets Committee, with the 
idea of forming a new street from Central 
Road, which is the property of the Corporation. 
The negotiations are still pending, but if they 
should be satisfactorily completed the public 
will obtain a direct road from Duncan Street 
to Kirkgate Market. Among other projected 
enterprises in Central Leeds are alterations in 
Lady Lane. The march of improvement 
is also manifesting itself elsewhere in the 
city. One example of this spirit is seen in 
East Leeds, where the Corporation are making 
a short thoroughfare between Brass Street and 


Copper Street to communicate with Wriggles- 
worth Street. Although comparatively small, 
the scheme will be beneficial from a sanitary 
point of view, besides proving a’ great con- 
venience to the residents of the district. 


au 


LETTERKENNY CATHEDRAL, 


AN IMPORTANT LAW. CASE. 


Ramsey, Brown, and Co. v. O’Donnell. 


[ the Queen’s Bench Division, Dublin, ¥ 
judgment has been given in the case of — 
The 


plaintiffs, who are timber merchants in Dublin, — 


sued the Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, Lord Bishop _ 
of Raphoe, to recover £512 10s., price of timber p 


sold for the Letterkenny Cathedral. - The 
question was whether the timber was accord- 
ing to contract. The plaintiffs contended that 


the timber had been passed in Dublin by the s 
The defendant denied ~ 


defendant’s agent. 


that it had been passed according to contract 
by his architect, Mr. William Hague, and that ~ 
the inspection by Mr. Hague’s brother did not — 


satisfy the 
TERMS OF THE CONTRACT. 


The judge who tried the case, Mr. Justice 


Gibson, directed a verdict for the defendant, q 
leaving it to the Court to decide whether or ~ 
not an inspection by an agent was sufficient to 


satisfy the contract.— After the argument, ~ 
Mr. Justice Murphy said the question wa; ~ 
whether the defendant, the Bishop of Raphoe, 
was bound to pay the plaintiff £388 for timber 
alleged to be sold and delivered to him under ~~ 


a contract of April, 1897. The contract was” 
to be found ina letter of the plaintiff to Mr. — 
Hague, dated April 28th, 1897. The defendant — 
desired to have for the roofing of the cathedral 

at Letterkenny the best Memel timber, and in~ 


order to obtain this he wished that an architect, ~~ 
Mr. William Hague, should, for his protection, = 


arrange the price to be paid, and also that the ~ 
timber, before he was to pay for it, should pass — 


the inspection of Mr. Hague, and be of the very ~ 


best quality. The plaintiff agreed to 


SuppLty SeLectep Memet TIMBER — 


of such quality as to pass inspection when = 


ready at 2s, 2d. per cubic foot, free on rail of 


the vessel in Dublin. His Lordship, having 
referred to the correspondence in the case, said 
it was admitted that the timber sent down to 
Letterkenny was never inspected by William 
Hague, and it was also clear that William” 
Hague, after the timber arrived at Letter- 
kenny, refused to have any inspection, On 
September 8th Mr. Robert Hague, said to bea 


brother of William Hague, wrote to the plain- — i 
tiff in his own name, and from this letter and ~ 


another of September 18th there appeared to — 


have been a tolerably close friendship between ~ 


R. Hague and the plaintiff. Now, whatever 

benefit that friendship might have conferred 

mutually on the parties to it, it certainly did 
not appear to have resulted in any benefit to 
the defendant, because it appeared that the 
plaintiff was quite willing to place the timber 
on board, when inspected by R. Hague, with-~ 
out any authority from the defendant and W. — 


Hague. He (Judge Murphy) was of opinion 


that the defendant was unfairly dealt with in ~ 
the present case, whether by collusion between — 


the plaintiff and R. Hague or by blunder he ~ 


did not know. In his opinion it was part of 
the terms of the contract imposed on the 
plaintiff to supply goods that William Hague 
pronounced to be ; : 


Frr ror THE PuRPOSE 


for which they were ordered. The plainti 
and Robert Hague, in their mutual respect one 
with the other, appeared to him to have 
deliberately made arrangements disregarding 
the terms of the contract introduced into it 
for the protection of the defendant, and if the 
plaintiff now succeeded in this action he would 
obtain such cess through the violation of his 
contract. And the defendant, though he would 
not be able to have the pleasure of feeling 
that the loss-was occasioned by his own error, 
must console himself by knowing that his loss 
was imposed on him according to law. In his 
opinion the verdict that had been entered by 
Mr. Justice Gibson for the defendant shoul 
stand.—Mr. Justice Johnson and the Lo: 
Chief Baron delivered judgment for t 
plaintiff, and the verdict was entered for hi 
accordingly. ; 


ed 
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ARCHITECTURAL PUPILAGE. 


By James Hine. 


May 18, 1898.] 


DDRESSING the members of the Devon 
and Exeter Architectural Society, on his 
‘etirement from the presidential chair at the 
innual meeting, Mr. James Hine, Plymouth, 
said the Institute of British Architects had 
iulways recognised that there was no more 
valuable part of a student’s training than the 
study of good examples of ancient buildings, 
ind the sketching, and more particularly the 
naking, of exact measured drawings of such 
juildings. 'The idea of some might be that 
this tended to make a man a plagiarist, but 
yxperience showed this kind of work gave him 
imastery of his Art, and a degree of freedom 
n designing which he would not otherwise 
yossess. In this respect what was good for 
the painter was good for the architect, and 
jheir distinguished Devonshire painter, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, said to-the Royal Academy 
students 130 years ago, that he whose mind 
iad been disciplined by long converse with 
she great masters, and who was best acquainted 
vith the composition of others, would be the 
nost capable of 


New CoMBINATIONS AND ORIGINALITY. 


Che period of pupilage was obviously the time 
md opportunity for cultivating the artistic 
fide of an architect’s work, because in the 
ictual carrying out of an architect’s business 
1e had often to face very practical duties, to 
ihe exclusion altogether of esthetic considera- 
ions. Loyal, however, to his profession of 
1oble Art, his principal aim would ever be to 
‘epresent it adequately. It was much to the 
1onour of Mr. Crocker that at the commence- 
nent of his professional career he distinguished 
limself by securing an institute silver medal 
or his admirable.set of drawings and details 
£ Exeter Guildhall, and to their honorary 
ecretary, Mr. Harbottle Reed, who was quite 
ecently awarded the Grissell Gold Medal for 
tis clever design for a wooden church. There 
yas no work so open to criticism—not even 
arsons’ sermons—as the work of architects, 
yublic and private, free and open, candid and 
piteful, it lasted for all time, or as long as a 
mulding stood; and happy was the architect 
vho was not very thin-skinned. No doubt 
rhen the Jacobean masons were piling on the 
gony of freestone and ornament over each 
turdy (and now long-suffering) column of 
Ixeter Guildhall facade, there were loud 
durmurs and solemn head-shakings from 
enerable critics who had sworn fealty to 


‘HE PERPENDICULAR Mopn or ConstRUCTION, 


Vell, that delightful old building, although it 
ad long passed to its second centenary, was 
fill open to criticism! As an example, there 
rere many things about. it one would be de- 
irous of avoiding and nervous in imitating ; 
et so quaint and interesting was it in outline, 
nd so refined in its details, that every sympa- 
hetic observer loved it. Should it ever 
nfortunately be taken down, it was satisfac- 
ory to know that it would exist in Mr. 
rocker’s drawings. Altogether apart from 
ecclesiastical buildings, which give pre- 
minent dignity to cathedral cities, there were 
wo beautiful and picturesque towns in the 
Vest of England—Hxeter, which was largely 
he creation of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
snturies, and which had still the impress of 
hose centuries in its principal street; and 
‘ath, which retained the beauty given it by 
Yood in the last century. Why was it that in 
he more modern towns, fashionable and un- 
ishionable, which had sprung up during the 
resent century, the impress of Architecture 
‘as so imperfect.and unsatisfactory ? Because, 
% the most part, they had not been the 
teation or work of architects. This had been 


A MisrorTUNE FOR THE PROFESSION, 


ut it had been a greater misfortune for the 
dwns, and had been the occasion of number- 
‘ss blots on the face of Nature. Occasidnally 
ihad no doubt been possible to carry out in 
ach new towns a well-considered and effective 
‘esign; but one swallow did not make a 
immer, and one good building did not usually 
lake a beautiful street. 
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Professional Items. 


AprerDEEN.—Additions are to be made to 
the King Street Public School. The plans 
prepared by Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan, and which 
have been sanctioned, show a new gymnasium 
at the eastern extremity of the school ground. 
It is a granite building, two stories high, 
fully 7Oft. long by fully 30ft. wide. The 
building is comparatively plain in design, but 
relieved by various dressed bands and other 
simple features. From the entrance vestibule 
at each end entrance is obtained to the gym- 
nasium, which occupies the whole of the 
ground floor—a large room, 68ft. long by 28ft. 
wide, and 14ft. high. On the first floor, enter- 
ing by the boys’ staircase, is the manual 
instruction room—36ft. by 28ft. It will 
accommodate thirty boys. On the same floor, 
entered by the girls’ staircase, is the cookery 
room, 31ft. 6in. by 28ft. The total cost of the 
new building is estimated at £1600, or, includ- 
ing furnishings, £1845. Extensive alterations 
are to be made.to the main buildings. 

The plans are now completed of the school 
which the Aberdeen School Board is about 
to erect at Old Aberdeen. The building is 
so planned that, should necessity arise, it 
can be doubled in size by taking down the 
east wall and reduplicating the building on 
the east side, making it a two-class school 
with accommodation for 1100, instead of—as 
provided by the plans to be carried into effect 
at present—a one-class school with accommo- 
dation for 550. It will be a granite structure 
two stories high. The west elevation, facing 
Dunbar Street, shows two gable-forms pro- 
jecting forward on each side of a square-topped 
central block. The surmounting pediment is 
the chief architectural feature of each of the 
gable-forms. ‘The central block is treated in a 
series of massive pilasters, which support the 
entablature above the large three-light win- 
dow on each floor. The north and south 
elevations—which are of similar design—are 
pierced with four-light windows on each floor, 
marked by tall pilasters and entablature as in 
the western end. The school will be built. of 
“rustic” Rubislaw granite, all the pilasters, 
mouldings, and other dressed features being in 
close-picked Kemnay stone. The architect is 
Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan, the Board’s Master of 
Works. The total cost of the work is estimated 
at about £5500. 


Arxuey.—The enlargement of St. Peter’s 
Church, Arkley, is completed. The addition 
to the edifice consists of a chancel, south vestry, 
and organ space, so erected as to facilitate 
future extensions by means of an aisle on the 
north side, and a further development west- 
ward. The Architecture of the new chancel 
is Early English, with groined oak roof, and 
six clerestory windows after a well-known 
Northamptonshire example. The floor is of 
stone, with marble in the sacrarium. The 
measurements of the chancel are: 311ft. by 
17ft., and 27ft. to the ridge of the groining. 
The outward facings of the chancel are snapped 
flints, set off effectively with dressings of very 
fine Stamford stone. By the enlargement, 
space is afforded for 100 additional sittings. 
Mr. J. C. Traylen prepared the plans, and the 
contract was undertaken by Mr. W. Wade, of 
St. Neots. 


Barry Docx.—The recently-opened chapel 
at Barry Dock is one of the largest in the 
town, and, together with a commodious resi- 
dence for the pastor adjoining, has been erected 
at a cost of £2500. It has seating capacity for 
750. The architect was Mr. Jenkin Williams, 
Cardiff, and the builder Mr. Jonathan Lewis, 
Cadoxton. 


BirmincHam.—A Baptist chapel has been 
erected at King’s Heath. The total cost, 
together with the schools completed previously, 
was £7000. The new church is 72ft. long by 
43ft. wide, has transepts and a large chancel, 
and will accommodate about 500 persons. ‘The 
building is of Ecclesiastical character, and the 
materials used are Leicestershire bricks, with 
Hollington stone for the dressings and the 


mullions of the windows. Internally the church 
has a lofty appearance, having an open timber 
roof of pitch pine, springing from stone moulded 
corbels, constructed with bold arched ribs, 
which give an air of spaciousness and lightness 
to the interior. The chapel is heated by hot 
water pipes in the most approved manner, and 
is ventilated on the automatic principle of 
‘Tobin ”’ flues in the walls, and exhaust roof 
ventilators. It is well lighted on all sides. At 
the rear is the school, erected some time ago. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
James Moffat and Sons, of South Road, Camp 
Hill, from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of the architect, Mr. A. Harrison, of 
Queen Chambers, Colmore Row. 

The one-time Presbyterian Church in New 
John Street West has been transformed into 
the Established Church of St. Edward. Mr. 
H. T. Buckland has been entrusted with 
the task of converting the building archi- 
tecturally. His task has been a difficult 
one, for the architect of the chapel seems 
to have had no scruple about the mixing of 
styles, as the Early English clerestory, the 
Corinthian pillars, the timbered roof, and the 
double arcade of Romanesque pillars prove. 
But the strangest feature of the building is 
the apsidal recess in what is now the chancel. 
Here it was once intended that the minister 
should have his pulpit; now it is a veritable 
apse, the samicirecular vaulting being covered 
with conventional ornament on a gold ground, 
a painting of the Crucifixion overlooking the 
plain oak altar. To separate the chancel from 
the body of the churth, the three pillars 
nearest the altar have been cased and brought. 
‘ more into harmony with the general architec- 
tural tone of the building. To the Gospel 
side of the altar is the organ case, with its 
delicate perforated screen facing the congre- 
gation. The wall on either side of the altar is 
panelled in the lower part, the upper two- 
thirds being stencilled with a rich diaper, in 
which appear in manifold repetitions the Alpha 
and Omega and the I. H. S., so familiar in 
Christian iconography. Choir stalls, a pulpit, 
and reading desk have been erected. At the 
west end of the church there is a gallery, and 
perhaps the one point in which the building 
is unorthodox is that it lacks a centre aisle. 


Botron.—Memorial stones have been laid 
of the Victoria Wesleyan Hall, Bolton. The 
cost of the building, including the purchase of 
the shops in Knowsley Street, is estimated at 
between £20,000 and £30,000. One of the 
shops will be converted into an entrance hall, 
and a tower will be built over this to the 
height of 90ft. A spacious vestibule is to be 
provided, having an inquiry office, and to right 
and left broad staircases to the gallery of the 
hall. Beyond these, through a double arch- 
way, are the staircases to the lower floor. 
Past these staircases are the doorways to the 
main floor of the Victoria Hall, on the level of 
Knowsley Street. The centre part of the floor 
is sloped from front to back, and at the sides: 
the seats are arranged tier above tier, so that 
everyone can have an uninterrupted view of 
the platform. The roof will be arched and 
panelled, with coved sides over part of the 
gallery. Messrs. Bradshaw and Gass, of 
Bolton, are the architects. 


Carpirr.—A new chapel has been erected 
in Machen Place, Riverside. The building is 
designed in the Gothic style of Architecture, 
and has been erected by Messrs. Cox and 
Bardo, contractors, of Elm Street, Roath, from 
designs prepared by Messrs. Habershon and 
Fawckner, architects. It hasa total accommo- 
dation for about 700 (including the galleries, 
which are placed round three sides of the 
building). The chapel has a light and lofty 
appearance, and the glazing throughout is of 
cathedral tinted glass, the window in the 
principal front being a large one, with tracery. 
The rostrum and ‘communion rail are placed 
at the far end of the building, the former 
having open panels fitted in with iron work. 
The gallery front is also of ornamental iron 
work, and was supplied by Messrs, J. Williams 
and Son, of Queen Street, who also fitted up 
the warming apparatus. The aisles are laid 
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with wood-block flooring, and the chapel is 
lighted by “sun burners” in the ceiling, sup- 
plied by Messrs. W. A. Baker and Co., of New- 
port. The entire cost of the building exceeds 
£4000. 


Cartton (Nottingham).— The United 
Methodist Free Church has erected a new 
chapel and schools at Carlton. Messrs, R. C. 
and E. R. Sutton, of Nottingham, are the 
architects, and Mr. John Lewin is the builder. 
The premises are of a comprehensive character, 
the Architecture being of the late Gothic style, 
somewhat freely treated. The facings are 
composed of red sand bricks, with stone 
dressings, and a noticeable feature is the large 
tracery window in Main Street. 


Dersy.—The newly-consecrated church. of 
St. Augustine is a substantial red-brick build- 
ing, with seating accommodation for 420, and 
is designed in the architectural style of the 
Early Decorative period. It was originally 
arranged that the church should consist of a 
nave and two aisles. Up to the present, how- 
ever, all that has been done is the erection of 
the nave and north aisle. The other aisle and 
the completion of the church according to the 
plans adopted will be carried out as circum- 
stances permit. Messrs. Naylor and Sale are 
the architects, and Mr. Tomlinson, of Norman- 
ton Road, the builder. 


DopBrooKsr.—A new screen has been erected, 
and the organ reopened, after extensive addi- 
tions, in the Church of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. The new carved oak screen is across 
the north aisle, and completes the series of 
front screens dividing the nave and aisles 
from chancel and chapels. The new organ 
case and front is in wainscot oak, with three 
towers of metal pipes, the. central tower con- 
taining some of the large 16ft. double dia- 
pasons. 


Dupiin.—The new shrine of the Virgin 
Mother of Good Counsel has been opened in 
the Church of St. Augustine, Thomas Street. 
The chapel which is devoted to the shrine is 
situated on the east side, and opening off the 
chancel, with moulded arches and marble 
columns, and consists of two bays, 28ft. by 
15ft. by 25ft. high, richly grained, and lighted 
with tracery windows, which are filled with 
stained glass, the side windows having repre- 
sentations of the Assumptionand the Maternity. 
The walls of the chapel are built in Bath 
stone, enriched with moulded wall columns ; 
the jambs of the windows and wall surfaces 
are carved in low relief; with foliage, having 
shields introduced at intervals, with emblems 
from the Litany in gold on a blue ground, 
The decoration of the moulded wall columns 
between the bands is in the French style, and 
on the lines of Sainte Chapelle in Paris. Mr. 
John Early, of Camden Street, carried out the 
decoration. ‘lhe wall surfaces under the side 
windows to the height of 11ft. are inlaid in 
mosaic, with ornamentation appropriate tothe 
mosaic groups in the centre panel of each bay, 
representing the Nativity and Holy Family 
respectively. ‘The altar is of white Carrara 
marble, with inlays of Venetian mosaic, 
columns and inlays of Mexican agate, onyx, 
rouge, jasper,and Sienna marbles. ‘I'he design 
is in the decorated Gothic, to correspond with 
the church. The reredos is divided into three 
bays, deeply recessed with Sienna marble 
columns and caps. This work, as well as the 
frame enclosing the picture of the Mother 
of Good Counsel, is executed by Messrs. 
M’Gloughlin and Sons, Great Brunswick 
Street. The total cost of the work, including 
the stained glass windows, is over £2400, and 
all has been carried out from the design and 
under the supervision of Mr. G. C. Ashlin, 
architect. 


Exeter.—The Devon and Exeter Turkish 
Bath Company Limited has just opened new 
baths at Exeter. The buildings have been 
specially designed and erected for the baths. 
The ‘electric light is uséd throughout. The 
baths comprise three hot chambers, sham- 
pooing rooms, with the latest improvements 


in shower, douche, needle, etc., baths, served 
with hot and cold water; also a plunge bath, 
and a capacious cooling-room, etc. The heat 
in the bath rooms is maintained by a con- 
voluted stove, and the ventilation is on the 
most approved principle. The air, after-being 
filtered and purified, is heated outside the 
bath rooms, and a continual current forced 
into them, thus preventing stagnation or 
stratification. The whole of the work has been 
carried out by Exeter firms. 


GRANGETOWN.—The foundation-stone of new 
public baths at Grangetown has been laid. 
The new buildings will consist of a swimming 
bath and slipper baths, with the bathman’s 
and caretaker’s house above, and a public 
washhouse and laundry. - The contract for 
the whole of the work has been let to Messrs. 
Bastiman Bros., of Middlesbrough, for £1736. 
The architect is Mr. Mitchell Bottomley, of 
Middlesbrough and Leeds. 


Huncote (Leicester).—A new parish church 
is being erected for Huncote, to be called St. 
James’s. The old chapel of St. James’ many 
years ago fell into decay, and, “ becoming 
ruinated,” the land on which it stood was 
merged into the estate of the adjoining land- 
owner, and lost. The edifice has been designed 
by Mr. Francis Bacon, of Newbury, Berks, at 
an estimated cost of £2500, but only the chancel 
and part of the nave is now being proceeded 
with. The new church will be built with 
Hunecote granite, relieved with white stone 
dressings, and when completed in accordance 
with the original designs will be a handsome 
little edifice, with tower and spire at the west- 
end. The builder is Mr. Thomas Herbert, of 
Leicester. 


InveRuRIE.—Contracts for the locomotive 
and other workshops to be erected by the 
Great North of Scotland Railway Company at 
Inverurie have been accepted as follows :— 
Mason work, Messrs. Pringle and Slessor, 
Aberdeen ; carpenter, Mr. Buchan, Monymusk ; 
slater, Mr. G. Davidson, jun., Thistle Street, 
Aberdeen ; plumber, Messrs. Blaikie and Son, 
Aberdeen; painter, Messrs. James Garvie and 
Sons, Aberdeen; and steel and iron, Messrs. 
A. Findlay and Company, Motherwell, The 
contracts include the erection of a carriage 
and waggon shop, paint shop, smithy, and 
fouridries, boiler-fitting and erecting shops, 
while on the same area, these blocks are each 
separated from the other by a wide open space, 
so as to provide against the spread of fire. 
The contracts just concluded form the first 
section of the work, and will occupy fifteen 
months in completion. The cost of the opera- 
tions now sanctioned is understood to be about 
£40,000. 


Krenpau.—New Roman Catholic Schools are 
in course of erection here to accommodate 
about 450 scholars. 'The new buildings are 
expected to cost £4000. They are designed 
by Mr. John Stalker, Kendal, in the domestic 
Gothic style of Architecture, and are to be 
built with the local stone, with Prudham free- 
stone dressings. The roof will be covered with 
Buttermere slates. The building will contain 
on the ground floor a mixed schoolroom, 
infants’ schoolroom, three class-rooms, and 
book stores. All the rooms in the schools are 
being lined for a height of 43ft. with glazed 
bricks. The following are the contractors 
entrusted with the various works :—Mr. James 


' W. Howie, mason and slater; Messrs. Nelson 


Brothers, carpentry and joiners’ work; Mr. 
Lawrence Airey, plumber; Mr. William Jack- 
son, painter and glazier; Mr. Benjamin Davis, 
plasterer; Mr. John Kennedy, smith, all of 
Kendal; Messrs. John Gill and Co., ventilating 
engineers, Lancaster; Messrs. Dilworth and 
Carr, heating engineers, Preston. 


Leamineton.—The foundation stone of the 
new wing of the. Warneford Hospital, 
Leamington, has been laid. The new wing is 
part of the original design for the extension 
of the hospital. Messrs. Young and. Hall, 
London, are the architects, and the wing will 
be built on the pavilion principle. ‘The cost of 


the contract is £6760. The new wing will 
accommodate thirty-two additional patients, — 

Lrreps.—The Leeds Workpeople’s Convales-— 
cent Home at Horsforth has just been opened, — 
The building formerly consisted of two semix 
detached villas—that has been transformed 
into one building. It is built of stone, and 


~ its foundation is hard sandstone rock. The 


principal entrance is on the south side, and a 
commodious porch gives access to a wide 
entrance-hall running the full width of the 
house. The architect of the scheme was Mr; 
Walter A. Hobson ; the builder, Mr. C. Winter-~ 
burn; joiner, Mr. John Ingleson; plumbers,” 
Messrs. J. E. Bedford and Son; slaters, Messrs, 
Wm. Atkinson and Sons; painters, Messrs, 
Royland and Horsman; plasterers, Messrs.” 
Liman and Blackburn. . 

The Oxford Place Wesleyan Chapel, an™ 
historical edifice originally built to accommo- 
date 2500 persons, has been undergoing exten- 
sive alterations. _The chapel front is nearing” 
completion, and the internal alterations (re= 
seating, new exits, electric light, &e.) will be 
completed by the end of September. The 
total cost will be about £20,000. 


LeIcesteR.—The newly-consecrated church © 
of St. Michael and All Angels, Knighton” 
Fields, has been erected at a cost of about 
£4500. The design is of a simple character, — 
the materials used being principally red bricks, 
relieved with stone dressings. The roof is” 
covered with old stone slates obtained from ~ 
houses pulled down along the line of route of 
the Great Central Railway. The work ha 
been carried out to the plans of Mr. 8. B 
Pick (Everard and Pick), by Mr, H. Bland, ~ 

Lonpon, E.C.—New premises have recently” 
been opened at 51 and 52,Aldermanbury. The" 
structure was erected from designs prepared 


by Mr. Herbert Knight, architect, of 75, Alder= 


manbury. The building is in the Italian styl 
and constructed of stone and red brick, 

interesting feature being the two striki 
gables to the roof. The building compris 
ground and lower ground floors, with fo 


other floors over, access to which is gained by ~ 


a hydraulic lift. Electric light has been i 
stalled together with the latest sanitary” 
arrangements. The various floors are sup- 
ported on rolled steel joists and iron columns, 
and are specially calculated to bear heay 
weights. The builders were Messrs. P 


and Co., of Portland House, Basinghall Stree 


Lonpon, W.—The Passmore Edwards Acto 
Cottage Hospital, just opened at Acton, co 
tains two large and two small wards, 
entrance hall, operating-room, kitchens, am 
nurses’ and matron’s quarters. It is Georgia 
in style of Architecture, of red brick and Bat 
stone. The cost is about £3000, and the arch 
tect is Mr. Charles Bell, of 3, Salters 
Court, E.C. 


Prertu.—The Perth Water Commissioné 
have approved the plans of new buildings 
the Water House. ‘The addition consists of : 
new engine-house. The floor is 18ft. under 
the ground line, and the building rises abo 
the ground to the height of the buildmg 
the north of the centre dome. The new 
tion is designed to harmonise with the preset 
erection, and is to be built of stone. TI 
front, or elevation, towards Tay Street 
complete the original designer’s ideas—t 
dome in the centre and the square build 
on each side. Theelevation towards Marshall 
Place is carried out in the same manner as 
elevation towards Tay Street. The p 
have been prepared by Messrs. James § 
and Son, architects, New Scott Street, Perth. 


Prymoura.—A church and_ schools have 
been erected for the Methodist Free Churehy 
The site was.a rather awkward one, but the- 
architect, Mr. H. J. Snell, has utilised nearly 
the whole of the available land, and the 
building, which is of the Romanesque style ® 


‘Architecture, is one of the most imposing 2 


that part of the town. The contractors 
Messrs: C. H. Tozer.and Son. ‘The ch 
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vyhich is of limestone, with Bath stone 
lressings, has two entrances. ‘The cost of the 
yuildings was nearly £5000, 


Sr. Hexien’s.—Large additions have been 
nade to the St. Helen’s Borough Sanatorium 
uj Peasley Cross. The total cost of the ex- 
jensions has been £6389. The new-buildings, 
vhich have been erected by Messrs. Whittaker 
ind Woods, of St. Helen’s, comprise a large 
yavilion, an observation block of two wards, 
ind a large increase in the administrative 
lock. 


TrconnaucHt (County Down).—A new 
toman Catholic Church has been erected at 
feconnaught, in the parish of Kilmore. The 
tyle is Gothic of a late period, and the dimen- 
ions give a nave of S80ft. by 32ft. The east 
md is spanned by a chancel arch, and beyond 
his the sanctuary projects to a depth of 16ft., 
oommunicating with a sacristy 15ft. by 18ft. 
n addition to the choir space the gallery will 
jrovide seats for at, least 100 people. The 
nterior work is of the best quality of pitch- 
ine. ‘The fine grey stone, procured from a 
teighbouring quarry, is relieved by tasteful 
lressinge. Mr. J. J. M‘Donnell is architect, 
nd Messrs. Fitzgerald Bros., Limited, Belfast, 
he contractors. 


Torquay.—A new Masonic Temple is being 
rected here, the corner stone having recently 
ven laid. The building will be Gothic in 
tyle, and mainly of red sandstone with bath 
tone dressings. Messrs. Bridgman are the 
rchitects, and Mr. 8. Hawkins the builder. 


Tunpripce Weris.— The Forest Brick 
Yorks, Tunbridge Wells, just opened, inaugu- 
ates an undertaking which will have an 
mportant influence on the future extension of 
he borough. In all about twenty acres of 
round have been utilised. The building 
rade is of course the staple industry of Tun- 
ridge Wells. Of late years the trade has 
een handicapped to an extent only known to 
hose who are actively interested init. Bricks, 
thich are responsible for a third of the cost of 
uilding, have been wanting—wanting in the 
ense that their price and the difficulty of 
btaining them without long delay has prac- 
ically prohibited the building of houses. It 
s; to the enterprise of Mr. W. Barnsley 
fughes, architect, that the new brick works 
ave sprung into existence. The construction 
£ the premises was begun in August last, and 
imay be here noted that the bricks used were 
lade from-the clay at the works, of which 
gere is practically an unlimited quantity. 
‘he undertaking has been planned under the 
Spert advice of Mr. E. P. Lee, of the Cardiff 
rick works. 


A new hotel is to be built at Nethy Bridge, 
esigned by Mr. Gilbert, Grantown. 

Avr Swansea a Local Government Board 
iquiry was held to consider the application 
f the Corporation for an additional loan of 
‘L00,000 for the Cray water scheme. 

Tue Dewsbury and District Joint Infectious 
lospital Board has applied for sanction to 
orrow £22,000 for the provision of an in- 
xctious hospital at Chickenley Wood, Soothill 
‘ether. 

A wew iron church, to be known as All 
ouls, has been erected at the Blowick end of 
ll Saints parish, Southport. The church 
ill have accommodation for about 500 
ersons. 

Rosstncron Cuurcu, Yorkshire, has been 
stored. A gallery has been removed from 
le west end and an organ chamber erected 
1 the site of the old vestry. Oak choir stalls 
ave been substituted for the old square pews, 
ad the font has been removed under the 
ywer, 

Tue London and South-Western Railway 
ompany is seeking powers to construct a light 
lilway across Salisbury Plain, commencing at 
point on the main line between Porton and 
rateley, and proceeding by way of Amesbury 
» Shrewton. It is stated that the line will 
3 about 10% miles long, and will cost about 
60,000 in construction. 


Under Discussion. 


STAINED GLASS. 

At the usual monthly meeting of the 
Glasgow Architectural Association, held in the 
rooms, 187, Pitt Street, recently—the presi- 
dent (Mr. W. T. Connor) in the chair—Mr. 
Oscar Paterson, Glasgow Art Workers’ Guild, 
and lecturer on Technology of Glass, City and 
Guilds of London Institute, &c., read a paper 
entitled “About Stained Glass.” Treating of 
the Art side of the question, he summed up 
the salient points thus :— “Circumstance of 
material governed the Art of stained glass in 
its first stages of development. As ‘Art’ 
progressed with a greater force than ‘industry,’ 
stained glass was more or less trammelled by 
difficulties of material; but when a certain 
progress and facility was attained, each crafts- 
man followed out his Art on the lines of his 
taste, temperament, or circumstance. Every 
stage of industrial progress is indicated in the 
development of stained glass, the most mar- 
vellous being in the present century.” The 
practical side in design he explained on 
excellent slides illustrating old and modern 
work, 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. 

A lecture on the life and work of William 
Morris was given by Mr. F'. 8. Ellis before the 
Society of Arts on Tuesday afternoon, the 
10th inst., Dr. Richard Garnett presiding. A 
number of tapestries and printed textiles were 
exhibited, illustrating Morris’s decorative 
designs, as well as some transcriptions in his 
own handwriting, kindly lent by Lady Burne- 
Jones. The lecturer spoke from thirty years’ 
personal friendship with his subject, and 
described his brief apprenticeship to Architec- 
ture and the social convictions which led to 
its abandonment. Yet the house built for him 
by his friend Philip Webb was the very first 
artistic dwelling of the new school as we know 
it to-day. His acquisition of Kelmscott Manor 
was one of the happiest strokes of fortune for 
his Art as well as his life. Renouncing the 
architectural career he began under Mr. Street, 
he also renounced painting, “ because he could 
not make his figures move.” Yet the tapestry 
of the “Four Seasons,’ lent by the South 
Kensington Museum, showed that he could 
draw the human figure admirably well. His 
ereat work, however, was to awaken the public 
to a sense of the hideousness of Victorian 
houses and furniture, and to help them by his 
lectures, writings, and designs, to beautify at 
least the interiors of their dwellings, and 
thereby give a stimulus to a better style of 
domestic Architecture in the generation to 
come. 


WEST OF ENGLAND MASTER 
BUILDERS’ FEDERATION. 


The first annual meeting of the West of 
England and South Wales Federation of 
Building Trade Employers was held at Bath. 
The Chairman (Mr. A. W. Lethbridge), in 
proposing adoption of the report, said, as 
regarded the Employers’ Liability Act, the 
Federation had approached their local society 
of architects, so that in future a clause should 
be inserted in the bill of quantities the same 
as a fire insurance clause, ensuring the same 


should be paid by the employer instead of by’ 


the contractor. The same line had now been 
taken by the other Federation, and a satisfac- 
tory result was expected. He was pleased to 
say that, at a special Council meeting by the 
National Association, held at Derby, a reso- 
lution was passed that the different counties 
in Great Britain should be divided into four 
county federations. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act was a very large question, and he 
was glad to be able to tell them something 
which had not come to their notice before. 
Up till the present they could not get at what 
percentage they would have to pay after 
July 1. Some thought it would be 30, others 
40, und some 50 per £100 wages, but the 
Builders’ Accident Insurance had given them 
a fixed sum, viz., 15s. per £100 to fully insure 
against all these Acts.— Tle report was 
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adopted, and so was the balance sheet. ‘The 
balance in hand was £17 14s. 5d.— Mr. 
Symonds, of Cardiff, was elected president, 
and Mr. E. W. Wooster, of Bath, vice- 
president. 

“LEAD: ITS MANUFACTURE AND 

USES.” 

The monthly meeting of the Belfast 
Mechanical and Engineering Association was 
held in the Museum; Mr. Thomas Gillespie, 
president, in the chair. Mr. A. T. Turner 
read a paper entitled “Lead: Its Manufacture 
and Uses.” Having described the character- 
istic qualities of the metal, the writer stated 
that the principal sources from which the ore 
is obtained are situated in Great Britain and 
Spain, but he mentioned that there was at 
least one deposit near at hand—namely, at 
Newtownards—which, however, is not worked. 
There are various methods of treating the ore, 
the principal of which are the ore hearth or 
Scotch furnace, and precipitation in a blast 
furnace with another metal, generally iron. 
In order to recover the lead which is carried 
over with the fumes from the furnace, the 
gases are passed through long, tortuous 
passages on the way to the chimney. ‘These 
passages are sometimes several miles in length, 
the gas taking, in some cases, three and a half 
hours to reach the chimney. As there is 
generally a certain quantity of silver found 
in conjunction with the lead, several processes 
of desilverising are in use, the principal of 
which, Rosen’s, was described. For the manu- 
facture of sheet lead the metal is melted in 
lots of about ten tons, and cast into cakes 
7ft. 10in. by 5ft., and these are passed through 
a rolling mill about 150 times, when the sheet 
is about 30ft. long by 7ft. 10in. wide. This is 
then cut into sheets of various sizes by a series 
of knives in connection with the rolling mill. 
The lining for tea boxes is made by the 
Chinese in a very primitive way, by hammer- 
ing it between two flat stones covered with 
paper. The sheet is, notwithstanding, very 
uniform in thickness. The manufacture of 
lead pipes and of shot was described, and also 
the use of lead in alloys. 


ART AND CHARITY. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, M.P., presided, 
at the Hétel Métropole, over the eighty-third 
anniversary dinner of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution, and, proposing ‘‘ Pros- 
perity to the Institution,” said since its founda- 
tion it had expended £122,398 in relief of 
distress. Last year 234 applicants received at 
its hands £4095, the only claims - recognised 
being those of merit and need, and the dignity 
and self-respect of the recipients being safe- 
guarded by the fact that their names were not 
divulged. In the political sphere much was 
said nowadays of opening up new markets in 
countries where, he feared, there would for 
some time to come be little demand for pictures 
and statuary. But artists created their own 
markets by producing a higher and higher 
level of Art, whereby interest was created, 
sympathy was engaged, and the desire for 
possession was created. Every year even an 
ignoramus like himself could see the progress 
that was being steadily made in British Art. 
Artists did not work for themselves; they 
worked for the public, and no one, not even 
the most unesthetic—and to nobody more 
properly than to himself did that description 
apply—could fail to appreciate the enormous 
advantage to the country of that independent 
body of men of genius who worked, not for 
money or glory, but because they possessed a 
capacity and desire which compelled them to 
strive to raise the taste, brighten the homes, 
and brighten the lives of the people among 
whom they lived—Mr. Frederic Harrison pro- 
posed “The Royal Academy and Kindred 
Societies.”—Mr. Davis, R.A., and Mr. Water- 
low, A.R.A., responded.—Mr. Alma Tadema 
proposed ‘“ Our Guests,” and Mr, Comyns Carr 
responded. 


Tre Duke of Atholl has decided to demolish 
Dunkeld House, and to build a much larger 
mansion, to be called Dunkeld Castle, in the 
neighbourhood. 
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Enquiry Department. 


‘* SPECIFICATION ”’ 
Enquiry and Legal Departments. 


The replies to quertes in the “ Enquiry” 
and “Legal” Departments of the 
“ Builders Fournal” being necessarily 
limited by consideration of space, readers 
who wish to obtain more complete and 
exhaustive answers are recommended to 
apply to the * Legal” and “ Enquiry” 
Depariments of “ Specification.” 

Legal advice and opinions on Professional 
and — Constructional matters — will 
promplly be sent through the post. 

Rules with regard to these enquiries will 
be found on page 2 of “ Specification.” 

Terms of Subscription :—t2s. per annum, 
payable in advance, for the first four 
quarterly numbers, carriage paid to any 
part of the United Kingdom. Sub- 
scribers abroad are requested to remtt 
an additional 2s. 6d. to cover the extra 
eost of carriage. 


CORNISH VIADUCTS. 
To the Editor of Tak BurnpeErs’ JouRNAL. 
Dear Sir,—Would your contributor, Mr. 
Charles G. Harper, kindly oblige me with the 
names and heights of as many of the Cornish 
viaducts as are known to him ?—Yours faith- 
fully, Ce eWay, 


The following is a list, as complete as I can 
make it, of Devon and Cornish viaducts, old 
and new, of any great size, on the G.W.R. : 

Cochwood 

Blackford 

Cornwood 

Ivybridge 

Pennycomequick 

Keyham 

Westonmill 

Saltash Bridge 

Trematon, Saltash 

Creek 

St. Germans 

Tresulyan 

Tevalya 

Coldrewick 

Treveddo 

Liskeard 


Trenance 
Gover 
Carvedras 
Carkenwich 
Truro 
Redruth 
Renpons 


Falmouth Branch : 
Penwithers 
Ponsanooth 
Treliever 
Collegewood 


Ashburton Branch: 
Moorswater Ham Green 
8. Austell Bickleigh 
There are some forty smaller ones. 

highest of the larger range from 153ft. 

CHARLES G. HARPER. 


The 


Tne foundation stone has been laid of a new 
organ chamber, to be erected on the west side 
of the little church at Fauls, Whitchurch. 
Mr. Edmund Ferry, of Spring Gardens, 
London, is the architect, and the builder is 
Mr. G. Dodd, Whitchurch. 

AN appeal is being made for £2000 to carry 
out the necessary repairs to East Horndon 
Church, Brentwood, which is of fifteenth 
century construction, but has been closed on 
the order of the Bishop as unsafe until it can 
be put into good order. 

THE foundation stone has been laid of the 
chapels at the new cemetery which is being 
formed at Brandwood End, King’s Norton, by 
the King’s Norton Rural District Council. 
Mr. F, Brewin Holmes is the architect, and 
Mr. E. J. Charles the builder. 

THE decoration of the chancel of Lustleigh 
Church has been completed by the fixing of 
the reredos, designed by Mr. Hallward. It is 
the gift of Mrs. Wise, who has also carved the 
frame of the reredos and the four panels which 
divide the paintings. The subjects of the 
paintings are the Nativity, the Angel and the 

Shepherds, and the Adoration of the Magi. 


high. 


KEYSTONES. 


Tue foundation stone has been laid of the 
new church of St. Aidan, in the parish of 
Bradford, Manchester. 

THE memorial stones have been laid of the 
Independent Methodist school chapel at 
Chorley. 

Tur foundation stone has been laid of a 
new block of buildings for church schools at 
Kettering, which will cost about £5000. 

Tue new elementary schools at Dursley 
have been formally opened. ‘Ihe building cost 
about £2000, ¥ 

A PUBLIC HALL is to be built at Pitlochry, 
Scotland. Competitive designs for the hall 
are to be invited. 

Tue Birkenhead Town Council has decided 
to municipalise the borough tram system, and 
to provide the town with electrical tramways 
at an estimated cost of £182,000. 

A. Loca GOvERNMENT Boarp inquiry has 
been held at Mablethorpe into the application 
of the Urban District Council to effect a loan 
for constructing public walks and promenade, 
and the erection of cabstands, &e. 

Ar Swansea a Local Government Board 
inquiry has been held respecting an applica- 
tion from the Corporation for provision to 
borrow another £100,000 on account of its new 
water works scheme at Cray. 

Tue foundation stone has been laid of the 
new ‘Town Hall at Enniskillen. The building, 
which is to cost close on £10,000, is being 
erected by Mr. James Harvey, the contractor, 
from plans prepared by Messrs. Anthony Scott 
and Son, Drogheda. 

THe new Victoria wing of the Morley 
Convalescent Home for Working Men at St. 
Margaret’s, Dover, has been opened. ‘The new 
wing provides for the accommodation of sixty 
more patients, as well as a large dining-hall 
and administrative offices. 

SPIERS AND Ponp, the well-known hotel 
proprietors and caterers, have just completed 
the purchase of nine acres of land in the Park, 
Buxton, whereon to erect a hotel of the 
premier class. Thearchitects for the building 
are Messrs. Bodley and Garner, of London. 

Tue Harold Club. at Low Moor, has under- 
gone extensions. The principal alterations 
have affected the assembly room on the ground 
floor, which has been considerably enlarged, 
whilst immediately above it the billiard-room 
has been similarly extended, all at a cost of 
about £850. Mr. F. W. Milligan, Healey, was 
the architect. 

Tue Working Men’s College, Great Ormond 
Street, London, is about to be extended at a 
cost of £15,000. The new buildings contem- 
plated will include a-large hall for lectures and 
meetings, a laboratory for the science. classes, 
and a larger museum. The new buildings, 
which will be in the rear of the college, will 
be known as the “Tom Hughes Memorial 
Buildings.” 

In the Queen’s Bench, Miss Jervis Smith, of 
Brooksford Hall, Doveridge, near Derby, ob- 
tained £555 damages and costs against a 
Weybridge builder named Greenfield in respect 
of a broken arm, sustained by the fall of a 
greenhouse cistern, which defendant had fixed 
at her aunt’s house. Justice Day observed 
that there had been gross and childish negli- 
gence on the part of the defendant. 

A MONUMENT has been erected in Whitting- 
ton churchyard to the memory of the late 
Bishop Walsham How. The memorial is of- 
brown Portland stone, and stands about 20ft. 
It takes the form of an octagonal 
column standing on a massive square base of 
three steps. On the column is carved a 
bishop’s staff and mitre, and a figure of the 
Good Shepherd, recessed within a cross, forms 
the apex. 

Tue Secretary of State for War has promised 
a site for the proposed new Rochester Diocesan 
Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Home, to be erected in 
Military Road, Chatham. The plot of ground 
referred to is a portion of the Government 
enclosure known as “The Shrubbery”; and 
the Secretary of State has signified his willing- 
ness that the Chatham Corporation should lay 


-out the rest of the land:as public pleasure 


cardens. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. | 


O BUILDERS. a 
The Commissioners of H.M, Works and Public — 
Buildings are prepared to receive TENDERS for tha” 
ENLARGEMENT of the Head Office at Guildford. : 
Drawings, specifications, and a copy of the conditions 
and form of contract may be inspected, and forms of — 
Tender obtained; on application to the Guildford Post- 
master, 3 
Bills of quantities will not be supplied. 4 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender, : 
Tenders are to be delivered before TWELVE o'clock 
noon on WEDNESDAY, the 25th inst., addressed to” 
the Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 12, Whitehall 
place, London, S.W., and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Guild-— 
ford Post Office Enlargement.‘ 
REGINALD B. BRETT, 
H.M. Office of Works, &c. 
May 11th, 1898. 


FIVE SHOPS, 67 to 75, Goldhawk - road, W. (Geo. 
Soley, Esq.) : ; 
UILDERS desirous of Tendering for the 
ERECTION of the above ONE-STORY SHOPS- 
(with basements) will please send in their names to the 
Quantity Surveyor, Mr. H. BUSHELL, 33, New Bridge: — 
street, Ludgate-circus, E:C., on or before MAY 24th 
after which date quantities will be sent out. a 
The plans, &c.; can be seen at the Surveyor’s office, 
The owner does not bind himself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. WALT. J. WOOD, Architect. 
1, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 14 


ORNSEY URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. . 
TO ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS. 

The Hornsey Urban District Council are prepared to ~ : 
receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY of about 150 pairs” 
of TREE GRATINGS. : 

Tender forms and particulars may be obtained on™ 
application t) Mr. E. J. LOVEGROVE, C.E., Engineer 
to the Council. — 

No Tender will be considered unless on the prescribed 


form. ; a 
Sealed and endorsed Tenders are to be deposited in = 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C « 
Glass of allkinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. ma 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 3 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years ine 
cases where no claim has arisen. rie 


Applications for Agencies Invited. ‘ 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. — 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 
Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E. : , 
Quarries: PETERHEAD. N.B. = 


BLOCKS. 


yy < 


YELLOW. 


Per 100 Blocks ; as 
out of sizes. ex Ship within 


¥ 
At Wharf. one month. At Wharf. i 


174x3x8 12 3 
175 x3x2 8 9 
174x3x1i 6 9 


ie 


SA La 


——— ee 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 
‘ With Special Joint to conceal Nails— : 
13x43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. ~~ 
1x4} ,,. 42/6 ” 21/= ” a 
Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 
_ TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA, 
Telephone No. GO1 Avenuc 


G 
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SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


| Builders’ Notes. 


Wrrnovur attempting to fix any responsi- 
bility for the collapse of the large building at 
Westminster which recently caused the loss of 
so many lives, we may point out that the 
evidence given at the inquest was peculiarly 
alarming. It was stated that some of the 
bricks used were so soft that they crumbled 
to pieces in the hands of the bricklayers, and 
that large numbers of them had to be sent to 
the mortar-mill. Yet “thousands of these 
pricks,” we are told, were used in the walls, 

while the iron girders were left unbolted— 
_ merely, it would appear, resting on this flimsy 
 prickwark. The latter statement, it is true, 
was disputed; but the evidence altogether is 
highly significant. These collapses of new 
- puildings are becoming much too frequent. 

Only recently we reported another case in 
_which several persons were injured. In regard 
to the Westminster affair, the question which 
at once suggests itself is: Where was the 
District Surveyor, who is supposed to con- 
- stantly examine buildings in progress ? 


A MEETING in connection with the Yorkshire 
Federation of Builders’ Associations was held 
at Keighley recently, when the principal 
speaker was the Mayor of Huddersfield (Alder- 
man Jessop), who, alluding to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, prophesied that many of 
the smaller contractors would be ruined by the 

~ increased demands of the new Act, in the event 
of a few unfortunate accidents occurring, unless 
they had their workmen insured. He thought 
it was coming to this—that contractors would 
have to specify an allowance for insurance 
when making out their estimates for contracts. 


- CONSIDERABLE progress is being made with 
the harbour works portion of the Midland 
Railway’s Heysham scheme. ‘The contracts 
for the construction of the two breakwaters 
and pier, which were secured by Messrs. Price 
| and Wills, of Westminster, came to £480,000 
__-—an outlay which makes no provision for the 
various dry and wet docks which will have to 
be constructed later. It includes merely the 
| excavation of a harbour of forty-six acres, the 
| construction of a pier 2000ft. long down the 
centre, and the completion of the two break- 


waters, the longer one to be a mile and a half 
in length, the other about a mile. These 
breakwaters are to consist of embankments 
500ft. wide at the root, and tapering to 150ft. 
In operations of this nature there is always a 
great amount of preliminary labour to be 
gone through. In this case the contractors 
have had to lay down some seven miles of 
working roads, and for their water supply 


| they found it necessary to put in about 7 OOoft. 


of pipes before they could commence opera- 


tions in real earnest. 


Tur breakwaters are not being built up to 
their full height or width, but are being raised 
just sufficiently to hold the sea at bay in the 
roughest weather. One of the embankments 
has already been carried out some 1500ft., and 
the other about half that distance. They are 
already well above high-water mark, though 
there is another 6ft. to be added to their 
height. The contractors anticipate that they 
will get the embankments round the site of 
the new harbour in about another twelve 
months. The embankments are built up on a 
solid foundation of rock. A trench is scooped 
out, 7ft. deep and 25ft. wide, and is then filled 
up with rock. This is the foundation for the 
toe of the breakwater. The embankment is 
20ft. high at the start, and increases in height 
as it goes further out. In the work of remov- 
ing the cliffs, some 2,000,000 cubic yards of soil 
will have to be got out; in making the harbour 
about the new pier navigable for vessels, some 
1,500,000 cubie yards of sand will have to be 
excavated. 


Av a meeting of the St. Giles’s Board of 
Works, the Works Committee reported that 
they had considered the question of widening 
High Holborn between Southampton Row and 
Southampton Street, and were of opinion that, 
in rebuilding, the line of frontage should be 
set back 7ft. The surveyor (Mr. Wallace) 
said he was informed at the Bedford Estate 
office that the London County Council had 
been inquiring on what terms the street could 
be widened by 10ft. After some discussion, 
the Board decided to ask the Council to widen 
the street to this extent. 


An important street improvement is about | 
Allusion is made | 


to be carried out at Cardiff. 
to the widening of Working Street, an opera- 
tion which has been quietly but steadily in 


progress for the past. year. Working Street, | 


as it at present exists, is a far different 
thoroughfare from what it once was, In 1854 


its width was only 22ft. It was not altered 


till 1875, when the width was increased to, 


36ft. By the Corporation Act of 1894 it was 
increased at the widest part some 15ft., and it 
is now about 50ft. wide on an average. The 
widening of Working Street is not the only 
improvement which has been made. The Cor- 
poration, empowered by Parliament, have 
taken a portion of the churchyard on the 
north for the purpose, and the graves and 
their contents have been removed to the ceme- 
tery. On the south side of the churchyard 
the rough rubble wall which acted as a barrier 
between God’s acre and the outside world has 
been pulled down, and in its place a dwarf 
wall, surmounted by an iron railing, has been 
put up. In addition, a footpath, erossing the 
churchyard from the entrance to the market 
to Working Street, has been made. ; 


Tae .Court of Common Council, at the 
meeting last week, had under consideration 
the report of the Streets Committee relative 
to the inquiry in respect of contracts in regard 
to which there has been much comment of 
late. The allegations reflected on the con- 
tractors for engineers’ and smiths’ work— 
Messrs. J. F. Clarke and Sons—and certain 
officials of the Public Health Department, 
and were to the effect that the four inspectors 
of pavements and other subordinate officials 
were in the habit of receiving periodically 
eratuities from the contractors, and that the 
vouchers signed by the inspectors contained 
entries as to time which had not been expended 
on the work, and that in respect of some of the 
vouchers no corresponding work was done at 
all. The information was voluntarily. supplied 
to the City Solicitor by two discharged clerks 
of the contractors. The inspectors emphati- 
cally denied having received any gratuities 
whatever, but the contractors, who at first 
also denied the statement, eventually admitted 
that they had made various payments to 
officials of the late Commission of Sewers for 
many years past. During the years 1896 and 
1897 periodical payments had been made to 
the four inspectors of pavements, amounting 
to from £60 to £70 each, and smaller sums to 
minor officials. 'The committee recommended 
the dismissal of the four inspectors and a fifth 
official and the stopping of the pension of 
another person. They also recommended that 
no further orders should be given or payments 
made to Messrs. Clarke, and that the com- 
mittee should be permitted to continue their 
inquiries with a view to the institution of 
such proceedings as the circumstances might 
appear to justify—The report was adopted. 
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POLICE STATIONS AND 
"PRISONS. 


By Grorce H. Bresy, F.R.I.B.A. 


VI.—CONCLUSION. 

N the year 1796 there were eighteen prisons 
in London, but fifty years later these had 
been reduced to about one dozen. A writer 

of the latter period stated that all the great 
London gaols were provided with stands of 
arms by which men could be armed in a few 
minutes, besides signal-rockets, which would 
instantly convey intelligence’ to the Horse 
Guards and to the barracks in St. James’s 
and Hyde Parks, of any attack, so that 2000 
or 3000/men could be concentrated at any 
prison in half-an-hour. From this it may be 
assumed that the planning of stone prisons 
included a considerable provision of apart- 
ments for other purposes beyond the housing 
of prisoners and turnkeys, &c. 

At the King’s Bench prison, at the time of 
a plague, privileges for prisoners to reside 
within three miles of the prison were first 
granted ; such persons were known as prisoners 
within “The Rules,” and for these rules large 
sums were paid to the Marshal, who, in one 
year (1813) received no less than £2823 from 
the rules and “ liberty tickets,” and £872 from 
the sale of beer ; this was probably one reason 
for excluding publichouses and places of 
amusement from the privileges of the rules. 
In later years the rules were abolished, the 
prisoners classified, and the prison became 
eventually a military institution. 

This prison originated in. very early times ; 
it was probably coeval with the Court: of 
Queen’s Bench itself. At avery early period 
there were three principal prisons in London — 
the Queen’s Bench Prison, the Fleet Prison, 
and the Marshalsea. 

The Queen’s Prison was appropriated to 
prisoners committed by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, the Court of Exchequer, and Court of 


Common Pleas; the Fleet Prison received | 


prisoners from the Court of Chancery; and 
the Marshalsea from the Lord Steward’s Court, 


the Palace Court, and the Admiralty. The | 


number of prisoners to be found in the Queen’s 


Bench Prison was usually very great, for | 


prisoners from any other prison could be 
transferred there by writ of habeas. ‘ Prisoners 


are said to have availed themselves of this | 


privilege, because in the Queen’s Bench they 
had amusements, such as playing at ball and 
other games, by which time was whiled away. 

Such prisons as the above contrasted greatly 
with others contrived in earlier times. For 
instance, in the Tower of London chambers 
were specially planned for the torture of the 
prisoners, and one of these was called “ Little 
Ease,” and was so constructed that the pri- 
soner found it impossible to stand erect or to 
lie down except in a cramped position. Other 
cells are said to have been full of vermin, 
especially rats, which at high water were 
driven up in shoals from the Thames. 

But perhaps one of the most terribly-devised 
prison cells was that said to have been erected 
in an Italian prison, and which was so con- 
trived that the walls very slowly approached 
each other (it is difficult to conceive how this 
could have been done), while the ceiling 
descended (during seven days), finally crushing 
the occupant to death, his bed, by an ingenious 
arrangement, being converted into a coffin 
when touched by the approaching walls. 

The glaring defects of the prisons existing at 
the commencement of this century appear to 
have been well known to many writers, and 
particularly to the late Charles Dickens, who 
describes a foreign prison on a certain very 
hot day in these words: “In Marseilles that 
day there was a villainous prison. In’ one of 
its chambers—so repulsive a place that even 
the obtrusive stare blinked at it, and left it to 
such refuse of reflected light as it could find 
for itself—were two men. Besides the two 
men, a notched and disfigured bench, im- 
movable from the wall, with a draught 
board rudely hacked upon it with a knife, 
a set of draughts made of old ‘buttons 
and soup bones, a set of dominoes, two mats, 


and two or three wine bottles: That was all 
the chamber held, exclusive of rats and other 
unseen vermin, in addition to the seen vermin 
—the two men. It received such light as it 
got through a grating of iron bars, fashioned 
like a pretty large window, by means of 
which it could be always inspected from 
the gloomy staircase. There was a_ broad, 
strong ledge of stone at this grating, 
where the bottom of it was let into the 
masonry, 38ft. or 4ft. from the ground. A 
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prison taint was on everything there; the 
imprisoned air, the imprisoned light, the 
imprisoned damp, were all deteriorated by 
confinement. As the captive men were faded 
and haggard, so the iron was rusty, the stone 
was slimy, the air was faint, the light was dim, 
Like a well, like a vault, like a tomb, the prison 
had no knowledge of the brightness outside, 
and would have kept its polluted athiosphere 


intact in one of the Spice Islands of the Indian 


< 
ae - 


5 


Ocean.” ‘This is evidently the description of 
cell taken from actual observation; the insani- — 


tary condition of such apartments in other ~ 


respects is not even hinted at, but very little 


consideration is necessary for concluding that ~ 


persons confined in such roomsfrom one year’s 


end to another, without being permitted once 
to leave them for any purpose, must have 


suffered untold agonies. . . gn 
The same writer also describes English 


prisons of the period, and amongst them the a 


Marshalsea, to which I have before referred, — 
He writes as follows :—* Thirty years ago — 


there stood, a few doors-short of the Churel 


of St. George, in the Borough of Southwark, z 


on the left-hand side of the way going south- — 


ward, the Marshalsea Prison. ‘It had stood 
there many years before, and it remained’ 
there some years afterwards; but it is gone 
now, and the world is none the worse 
without it. : ; 


3 


“Tt was an oblong pile of barrack ee P 


partitioned into squalid houses standing bac 

to back, so that there were no’ back rooms; 
environed by a narrow, paved yard, hemmed 
in by high walls, duly spiked at top. Itself a 


close and confined prison for debtors, it con-— 
tained, within it, a much closer and more ~ 


confined jail for smugglers. Offenders against 
the revenue laws, and defaulters to.exeise or 
customs, who had incurred fines which they 
were unable to pay, were supposed to be 
incarcerated behind an iron - plated door, 
closing up a second prison, consisting of a 


strong cell or two, and a blind alley, some 1l4yds. 


wide, which formed the mysterious termination 
of the very limited skittle ground in which the 
Marshalsea debtors bowled down their troubles 
—supposed to be incarcerated there, because 
the time had rather outgrown the strong cells 
and the blind alley. In practice they had 
become to be considered a little too bad, 
though in theory they were quite as good as 
ever. Hence the smugglers habitually con- 
sorted with the debtors, except at certain 
constitutional moments when somebody came 
from some office, to go through some form of 
overlooking something, which neither he nor 
anybody else knew anything about. On these 
truly British occasions, the smugglers, if any, 
made a feint of walking. into the strong cells 


| and the, blind alley, while this somebody 


pretended to do his something; and made a 
reality of walking out again as soon as he 
hadn’t done it.” 

he condition of many prisons both of this 
country and of the Continent was, in earlier 
times, a source of great danger, not only to 
those immediately connected with them, but 
also to the general public ; the filthy conditions 
of towns in England in former times is scarcely 
to be imagined; the unpaved streets were made 
the receptacles for filth and refuse of all de- 
scriptions. Cities and’towns were thus con- 
verted into districts not less malarious than 
the swamps of the Indies. Renewal of air was 
never regarded as a vital necessity, and fear- 
fully at times was the ignorance punished. In 
our judicial records will be found more than 
one mention of a “black assize,”’ for instance 
at Oxford in 1577, three hundred individuals 
who had attended the court, as well as the 
judge and sheriff, died from “malignant” 
fever within forty-eight hours of the opening 
of the proceedings! The disease was com- 


municated by the wretched prisoners who had ~ 


been shut up for months in the noisome-cells 
of an unventilated prison; and a similar 
instance occurred in London at the Old Bailey 
in 1756, when the Lord Mayor, the two judges, 
besides several persons of note, and others 
met their death as the result of “jail fever,” 
caused by the insanitary and ill-ventilated 
prisons, 

But there are very many difficulties of a 
nature special to prisons ;_ as regards the venti- 
lation of modern prisons. From the necessity 


. of keeping the cells thoroughly isolated addi- 


tional precautions must be adopted to prevent 
prisoners from speaking or telegraphing to 
each other by mean; of ventilating openings 
or flues. Any system that does not preserve 


isolation, while insuring a continuous change 


of air in each cell, is practically useless, 


and as there has really been no system, by = a 
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ch several cells may be ventilated into one 
ft, while sound may be effectually pre- 
ted from passing from one cell to another, 
arrangement shown in Fig. 15 has been 
ised with the view of overcoming the diffi- 
iy, and the system is contrived as follows : 
Ve assume that it is required to ventilate a 
sk or wing of a prison consisting of, say, 
3e tiers of cells on each side, and composed 
hirty cells in each tier or row, making 180 
s altogether. 
three brick flues, with an internal measure- 
it each of 2ft: 6in. x 2ft. x 6in., are built 
aqual distances against. each of the side 
ls and carried up above the roof, where 
y are surmounted by a self-acting air-pump 
tilator, 43ft.in diameter. Three horizontal 
fts run along each tier, immediately under- 
th the ceiling close to the wall, or they may 
yuilt in the wall as shown. Each of these 
fts is connected with ten cells by means of 
ected openings, varying in size according 
he distance of the opening from thé upcast 
ft, so as to equalise the quantity of air 
vacted from each cell. Three of these 
izontal shafts (one.on each tier) are 
nected with one of the upcast shafts 
ch forms a junction in the centre. The 
izontal shafts vary in size according to 
ir proximity to the top of the upcast shaft, 
as to equalise the quantity of air drawn 
neach tier. A ring of gas jets is fixed at 
bottoms of the upeast shafts for the pur- 
3 of warming them in cold weather, and 
venting condensation of the ascending 
mn of vitiated air. "The advantages of 
| system, which has been carried out by 
ssrs. Robert Boyle and Son Limited, of 
idon and Glasgow, are, that every cell is 
ally and separately ventilated, whilst per- 
; isolation is secured; it is impossible for 
nds to pass from one cell into another through 
‘ventilating shafts or openings, whilst as 
ay as from ten to twenty cells can be venti- 
yd with one pipe, and three or four of them 
into one upcast shaft. Animportant point 
hat there are no valves used in connection 
h any part of the system, so that when 
@ fixed further attention is not required, 
_ the ventilation cannot be interrupted 
ough negligence, as is usually the case 
re ventilating arrangements are employed 
tf require much looking after. Fresh 
med air is introduced into each cell 
ugh vertical channels cut in the walls, 
tected outside and inside with strong iron 
tings, and fitted with an air-warming 
ingement. These channels open into the 
leries on the inside of the building, and are 
plied with air from two large openings az 
h end of the block, through which the 
ih air passes over a heating arrangement in 
l weather, so that it is thoroughly warmed 
wre entering the cells, through which it 
8t pass before finding an exit. In an 
fier chapter I have given illustrations 
wing other modes for ventilating police- 
sion cells where these are arranged upon 
‘floor level only, but wherever there are 
yer floors to be ventilated, and large 
mbers of prisoners to be arranged for, the 
nning of the buildings necessarily becomes 
iplicated, not only as regards ventilation, 
ias regards all details of construction. 


‘NY inquiry has been held at St. Helen’s 
wn Hall, into an application by the corpora- 
1 for sanction to borrow £13,000 for the pro- 
ae of refuse destructor works at Boundary 
ad. 

‘HE question of the provision of artesian 
Js for public water supplies to small towns 
t villages without resorting to an expensive 
‘tem of pumping appears to have been solved 
she parish of Alveston,a suburb of Strat- 
‘lon-Avon. The history of the scheme 
ies back several years, and water for 
inestic use was obtained from shallow wells, 
‘ny of which were said to be polluted. Some 
ener decided upon the construction of 
/ artesian well, and a loan of £1100 was 
ve The work has been completed, and 
abundance of excellent water provided. It 


ntended to construct a small reservoir near 
ae well, 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Ar the meeting of St. George’s Vestry, 
Southwark, a question concerning the in- 
sanitary condition of the church of St. George- 
the-Martyr, Borough, was considered. The 
Public Health Committee reported that the 
Medical Officer of Health (Dr. Waldo) had, 
at the request of the rector (the Rev. F. 
Somerville), inspected the crypt of St. George’s 
Church, He reported that the air was musty, 
that bones were lying about, and that there 
were eracks in the walls which made the church 
dangerous by allowing effluvia to escape into 
the building. After some discussion, a motion 
for the question to be referred back to the 
committee for some action to be taken was 
adopted. 


THE new graving dock at Cessnock, for the 
Clyde Trustees of the harbour and docks of 
Glasgow, has been opened. It islarge enough 
for the biggest warship or liner likely to be 
built for many years. The entrance to the 
dock is 85ft. in width. A gate divides the 
dock into two lengths of 460ft. and 420ft. re- 
spectively, and there is thus accommodation 
at onetime for two steamships of considerable 
size. At the bottom of the dock the width is 
87%ft., and at the top it is 115ft. The depth 
of water is 263ft. The bottom consists of a 
brick invert nearly 6ft. thick, covered by con- 
crete 6ft. thick at the centre, and about 18in. 
at the sides, so as to give a camber. The 
floor is causewayed with granite. The side 
walls are of concrete increased in 12-inch 
sheet piling and a brick wall. The alters, or 
steps, are of concrete, faced with granolithic, 
and the side walls and end walls are sur- 
mounted by a massive granite cope. The 
total cost of the dock, including pumping and 
other apparatus, is about £240,000. Mr. 
James Deas, the engineer of the Trust, is the 
designer of the dock, and the works have been 
undertaken by the Trustees’ own employees 
under the superintendence of Mr. Deas. 


Ar the Guildhall, Norwich, Mr. Arnold 
Taylor, C.E., of Westminster, has sat in an 
arbitration case of disputed compensation 
under the Public Health Act of 1875, between 
Mr. Henry Hindes, merchant, of Red Lion 
Street, and the Corporation of Norwich in 
respect of the construction of a sewer through 
land owned by Mr. Hindes, situated between 
Hellesdon Road and the Watering, Heigham. 
The sewer was constructed in July, 1897, and 
Mr. C.C. Rix Spelman, acting on behalf of Mr. 
Hindes, claimed £325 damages. The Corpora- 
tion and Mr. Hindes could not agree as to the 
amount of compensation, so Mr. Hindes 
appointed Mr. Spelman as arbitrator. The 
Corporation appointed the city engineer as 
their arbitrator. The two arbitrators could 
not agree, so Mr, Hindes applied to the Local 
Government Board to appoint an umpire, and 
the Local Government Board accordingly 
appointed Mr. Arnold Taylor. After the 
evidence the umpire reserved his decision 
pending a personal inspection of the land. 


Tue Medical Officer of Health for Worces- 
tershire (Mr. G. H. Fosbroke) has, at the 
request of the Sanitary Committee of the 
County Council, investigated the working of 
bacteriological filters, or, as they are sometimes 
called, bacteriological. tanks, as a means of 
dealing with sewage. In summing up his 
report on the working of various appliances of 
this character, he points out that even though 
some of these bacteria tanks have been tried 
on a practical scale, still they cannot be said 
to have as yet passed beyond the experimental 
stages. The action of suitable land (the best 
of all sewage purifiers) and of bacteriological 
filters, is much the same. Indeed the inter- 
mittent filters act very similarly to the down- 
filtration beds laid out many years back by 
Mr. Bailey Denton, on the advice of Dr. 
Frankland, at Merthyr Tydfil. “For such 
reasons,” he proceeds, “I submit that the 
bacteriological tanks are most promising, and 


will probably lead to a revolution of sewage 
disposal, That this is so, is evidenced by the 
fact that Parliament, acting on the advice of 
the Local Government Board, have just ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission to report on sewage 
disposal generally. Should the bacteriological 
tanks prove as successful as they promise to 
be, then many local authorities will most 
probably be relieved from the too often in- 
superable difficulty they experience in provid- 
ing land for sewage treatment, without which 
the Local Government Board will not at 
present sanction any sewerage scheme. It 
seems to me probable that in the near future 
the present regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board with respect to sewage will have 
to be materially modified, and that even should 
the provision of land be insisted upon, still 
the adoption of the bacteriological system will 
so greatly assist in the disintegration of such 
refuse that the area asked for will be con- 
siderably less than it now is. As previously 
stated, the gentlemen who have developed the 
bacteriological tanks affirm that the effluent 
from sewage after such treatment may safely 
be passed into watercourses ; but in my opinion 
the relative proportions of the effluents and 
the streams must be carefully taken into 
account. Of course it should be bornein mind 
that the rates of purification are governed by 
the extent, depth, and construction of the 
filters, and that in cases where sewage effluents 
of high standards are necessary the filtering 
operations must be proportionately perfected. 
With respect to the character of the sewage 
with which bacteriological tanks are capable 
of dealing, a decidedly open view should be 
entertained, for, in my opinion, it is not at 
present proved that manufacturers’ refuse can 
be satisfactorily dealt with, or that acid waste 
refuse if perceptible in sewage will not stultify 
microbial action.” 


An important case has been disposed of in 
the House of Lords. It was that of Pasmore 
and others v. Oswaldtwistle Urban District 
Council, and was an appeal from a decision of 
the Court of Appeal. The action was for a 
mandamus commanding the defendants (ze- 
spondents in the present appeal) to cause to be 
made. such sewers as may be necessary for 
effectually draining their district for the 
purposes of the Public Health Act, 1875, and 
to give facilities for enabling the plaintifis to 
carry the liquid proceeding from his factories 
or manufacturing processes into the sewers 
under their control. The action was begun 
by Philip Cadell Peebles (since deceased) who 
owned and éarried on the business of paper 
making at a factory called the Whiteash 
Paper Mill, and before it was instituted Mr. 
Peebles requested the defendants, and the 
defendants refused, to provide sewers for the 
reception of the liquids from the paper mill. 
The claim was based on the Public Health 
Act, 1875, sections 15 and 21 of which impose 
on a local authority the duty of providing a 
proper sewage system. The respondents, 
however, contended that such obligation was 
not one towards the appellants or any indivi- 
dual occupier, but for the benefit and purposes 
of the whole district. They also relied upon 
section 299 of the Act, which prescribes, as the 
remedy in such a case, complaint to the Local 
Government Board. That section enacts that 
when such complaint is made the Local 
Government Board, if satisfied after due 
inquiry that the local authority has been 
guilty of default, shall make an order limiting 
a time for the performance of the duty so 
neglected. That remedy, the respondents 
urged, was the only and exclusive one in case 
of any default by the respondents. The case 
was heard by Mr. Justice Charles on Novem- 
ber llth, 1896, and by an arrangement the 
question of law was argued hefore any evi- 
dence was gone into. The learned Judge 
granted the mandamus, but on March 18th, 
1897, the Court of Appeal reversed that decision 
and dismissed the action with costs.—The 
Lord Chancellor, in now moving that the 
appeal be dismissed, said there was nothing in 
the Public Health Act which would justify 
the issue of a mandamus. The whole purview 
of the Act made impossible the application of 
such a remedy.—The other judges concurred. 
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MASONRY. 
By James WILDING. 


IV.—THE ANNULAR VAULT. 


HEN a semicircular or other arch has to 
be turned over a passage which is 
circular in plan, it is necessary to 

develop the moulds as illustrated here. The 
line K N is the one usually difficult to grasp in 
its relative position to LJ. If it is kept in 
mind that K N represents a vertical line, this 
difficulty is lessened considerably. For the 
purpose of mould development, K N must be 
turned into view. 

Taking X as centre, and XD, XH, XB, 
X A, respectively, as radii, describe the quad- 
rants, continuing E to F and Bto B1 on LJ. 
With C as centre, draw the elevation of the 
arch. 

Divide soffit into three parts, lettered T U E 
(any number may be used, three are used 
here for sake of clearness). From C, through 
these divisions draw the lines C O, C§, cutting 
the line K N at 8 and O. 


With S as centre and S T as radius describe 8-8, 
With S$ as centreand § V as radius describe S-7 


These lines may be produced indefinitely, 
until long enough to cover the whole of their 
relative portion of the vault; it needs little 
explanation, however, to make it clear that 
this is unnecessary. Any convenient length 
may be taken, say 3ft., and the heading joint 
marked on from the centre S, the line 7-8 is 
the heading joint in this case. 

Repeat this operation for the second joint, 
producing U W to cut KN at O. The work 


for this is exactly similar to that described 


for VT. The plans AB, ED, are similar to 
the plan of the wall. 


The soffit developments are all shown. It is’ 


always difficult to convey the idea that the 
curved lines shown in these developments all 
represent lines parallel to the level line, and 
the further fact that when bent into position 
they fit each other. If the soffit mould No. 1 
is cut from B1 to 9 and from 10 to 2 and bent 
round the plan BB1 the round line B19 will 
lie on the level paper. Similarly the other 
mould may be bent into position. 

By arranging the various moulds together 
much description i is avoided. Ifswill be seen 
that these moulds represent the underside or 
soffit of the arch forming the covering, and 
are obtained by producing the lines to touch 
KN, this they do in H, R, and 8 respectively, 
the length of each soffit mould is decided on, 
and the plan of the heading drawn from the 
centre used to describe the relative curves. 

It is advisible that the example be drawn 
on a piece of cardboard, in order to enable the 

various developments to be turned into posi- 
tion. The lines marked Hinge line on illustra- 
tion indicate where best to turn the different 
figures. 

CIRCLE ON CIRCLE ArcH.—In order to make 
this arch clear, a complete set of developments 
is shown. ‘The jambs of the openings are 
taken parallel to W C. With C as centre, and 
Cl, C7, as radii describe the elevation. Divide 
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soffit into any number of equal parts (in this 
case five), from C draw joint lines through 
these points. From 6 to the left, set off on 
line N M the divisions 6 to 1, draw these lines 
square to N M, indefinite in length. Parallel 
to W C drop lines lettered 1 to 6 on soffit of 
arch, to touch the plan. Parallel to N M draw 
from these points to intersect lines 1 to 6 
perpendicular to N M. 

Tracing the curve through these points 
the face lines of the soffit of the arch is 
obtained. Similarly project lines for back of 
soffit, and draw lines through points of inter- 
section. The moulds marked soffit moulds 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, give the required developments for 
the soffit. 
the extrado; or bacx, further deseription is 
rendered unnecessary. 

To develop the joint mould 2: 

Take the joint line p-a, square a-e from p-a, 
square c-f from p-a, square p-h from p-a, drop p 
to touch plan, drop a to touch plan, drop ¢ to 
touch plan. The amount of curve from 5 to Q 
on plan is the amount in the face line pea. 
From 5 on plan draw a line at right-angles to 
5 5a, the distance ab in plan is transferred to 
the elevation, and is set off from a ona E. 

Similarly the distance e-d is set off on c-f; 
from b, through d to p draw the curved face 
line bd p. 

The contour of the back face line efh is 
obtained by guaging from 5 to 5a, d to 7a, a to 
8a (all on the plan), and transferring these 
measurements to the elevation, making p-h 
equal 5, 5a, c-f equal d, 7a, a-e equal a, 8a. 
The line efh is the shape of the face at back. 
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| been completed. 


By inspecting the development of | 


' than half an inch, 


Developement 
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Soffit Moulds 


T Wilding 


Joint mould No. 3 is derciarea in a 
manner, the amount of curve being very sligh 

The ordinary face mould can be used fort 
arch stones, the soffit back and joints finisl 
therefrom. The faces are worked fr I 
joint soffit and back moulds, and with 
plate made to fit the plan, used horizon 


STEADY progress continues to be made w 
the Welsh water scheme for the Birmi 
Corporation. The Knighton tunnel ha: 
Forming portions 
conduit from the Elan Valley to Birmingha 
will be two tunnels, about 8ft. in diamet 
One of these, four and a half miles in 


and nearest to the Elan Valley, is the 


tunnel. The other is the Knighton — 
extending from the town of Knighton 
Lugg Valley, a distance of two. and a h 
miles. Headings for this tunnel were 
menced at either end. The twosets of ex 
tors have now been able to join hands. The 
of the Dolau tunnel, owing to its 
length and the need for shafts to remo 
excavated material, was commenced 
sections. The first half was complet 
month ago, and, although the calculatio 
measurements had to be made upon the 
afforded by a base line of only 16ft. at t 
bottom of a 300ft. shaft, they were so acd 
ately worked out that the centre lines of # 
two headings met accurately as regards le 
and with an horizontal ciyerzeticg “of 01 mor 
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AND 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


A NEW QUESTION RAISED. 


iB the Queen’s Bench Division recently, 
before Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice 
Kennedy, the case of Paynter v. Watson was 
heard. This was a special case raising a new 
question under the London Building Act, 1894, 
section 43, as to the right of an owner of 
premises to rebuild them in a different manner 
to the old buildings without first obtaining 
the leave of the London County Council. 
Mr. Macmorran, Q.C.,and Mr. Poyser appeared 
for the appellant ; Mr. Avory and Mr. Daldy 
for the respondent. The appellant was Major 
George Paynter; the respondent was the 
district surveyor of the district of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square North. The case was stated 
on an appeal to the magistrate from a notice 
of objection served by the district surveyor 
under section 150 of the Act. The appellant 
had served a building notice under section 145 
onthe districtsurveyor, and had annexed thereto 
the plans and sections of the new buildings 
which he proposed to erect on the site of Nos. 
12 and 13, Grafton Street. These plans 
showed that the new buildings would not 
cover any ground that was uncovered before, 
but the arrangement of the upper floors was 
such that a certain amount of the old existing 
air space would be occupied by the new 
buildings, which were to be higher and to 
contain more cubic feet than the old. The 
magistrate found that the plans of the pro- 
posed new buildings did deviate in certain 
respects, and particularly in regard to the 
height, from the plans of the old buildings, 
and’ he held that the word “deviate” in 


_ section 43 (2) applied not only to the ground 


covered by the old buildings, but also to that 
of the buildings in respect to height and 
width and depth on the several floors, and he 
therefore affirmed the surveyor’s objection. 
The London Building Act, 1894 (57 and 58 
Vict., cap. cexiii.), section 43 is as follows :— 
« When any person intends to erect a domestic 
building abutting upon a street on 


~ the site of domestic buildings existing at the 


commencement of this Act, (1) It shall be 
lawful for such person, before commencing to 
erect the intended domestic building, to cause 
to be prepared plans showing the extent of the 
previously existing domestic building in its 


several parts . . . and to cause such plans 
to be submitted to the district surveyor, who 
shall (if reasonably satisfied with the evidence 
of their accuracy) certify the same under his 
name, and such certificate shall be taken to be 
conclusive evidence of the correctness of the 
plans. Such person may then erect the in- 
tended domestic building, but so that no more 
land shall be occupied by the newly-erected 
building than was occupied by the previously 
existing domestic building as so certified. If 
such person fail to submit ‘such plans, , 
and the district surveyor, or the tribunal of 
appeal, refuse to certify the accuracy of the 
same, such person shall on rebuilding be bound 
by the preceding provisions of this part of this 
Act. (2) Ifa person erecting the intended 
domestic building shall desire to deviate in 
any respect from the plan or plans certified by 
the district surveyor, it shall be lawful for him 
to apply to the Council, who shall sanction 
such deviation on such conditions as they may 
think fit.” 

Mr. Macmorran said that the magistrate 
was wrong, and contended that the owner was 
within his rights so long as he covered no more 
or different ground with the new buildings 
than the old buildings covered. He did not 
argue that section 43 gave an unqualified right 
to rebuild. It was only intended to give the 
rebuilder dispensation for the requirements of 
section 41 (2) as to amount of air space to ba 
left for the benefit of the neighbouring houses. 
The “plan” referred to in the section meant 
only a ground plan. He referred to section 47, 
and said that that would apply. The gist of 
the difficulty was this—that the appellant said 
that he could build on the old area to any 
height subject to section 47: The County 
Council, on the other hand, said that not only 
the ground area must be the same, but the 
cubic contents.—Mr. Avory, on behalf of the 
district surveyor, pointed out that Part V. of 
the Act, in which part this group of sections 
was to be found, was headed, “Open spaces 
about buildings and height of buildings.”— 
The Court supported the magistrate’s decision. 
—Mr. Justice Wills said he had in this case no 
doubt, All depended on what was meant by 
“the plans showing the extent of the previous 
existing domestic building in its several parts” 
in section 41 (1). It would be the most extra- 
ordinary synonym for ground plans possible, 
It was clear that a complete set of plans was 
intended. If a person chose to rebuild an old 
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house exactly as it was, he might get the pro- 
tection of this section. The cardinal condition 
of the section was that no ground previously 
uncovered should be covered. But if a person 
desired to deviate in any respect, and not in 
one respect only, then he was subject to the 
jurisdiction of the County Council. The 
general purview of the Act was the limitation 
of private rights over property for the general 
good. If the building owner desired to alter 
his old buildings, he must submit to the dis- 
cretionary sanction of the County Council.—Mr. 
Justice Kennedy concurred. 


Trade and Craft. 


MESSRS. JAMES GRAY AND SON, EDINBURGH. 

This firm of general and furnishing iron- 
mongers, whose business premises are at 85, 
George Street, Edinburgh, send a well-pre- 
pared catalogue of their goods. Of ranges 
and stoves may be mentioned, as embracing 
the latest improvements, the heavy “Al 
Simplex” patent convertible close or open 
ranges, the “Suburban” and “ Villa” ditto, 
the “Portdownie” self-setting ditto, the 
“Artisan” self-acting and self-setting open 
fire range, cottage ranges, mantel registers, 
the patent “ Simplex” register stoves, &c., all 
of a design and cost suitable for houses from 
the. mansion type to a cottage. Tile kerbs or 
fenders are illustrated in interesting variety. 
The firm direct attention to their system of hot 
water circulating apparatus, for giving a con- 
stant supply of hot water to the scullery, bath, 
and lavatory, and fur other purposes. They 
recommend the system as being superior to 
the ordinary methods of supply from a kitchen 
range, theirs being furnished from a hot water 
cylindrical tank, and it is stated that the 
“water heats more rapidly and regularly ; the 
boiler can never be drawn empty ; and a ball 
cock cistern is entirely dispensed with ;” also 
that there is greater “ convenience for cleaning 
boiler and cistern,’ and that the system is one 
of “absolute freedom from danger.” The firm 
send workmen to any part of Great Britain to 
execute orders for this system. Household 
requisites of all descriptions are amongst the 
furnishing ironmongery supplied by Messrs. 
Gray and Son, who also make a feature of 
tinsmith work and repairs. 


‘COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 


. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM a : 
BUILDINGS— 
May 21 Annan, Scot'and—Ere:tion of Slaughter House... Burgh Commission ... A. Tweedie, Surveyor, Lady-street, Annan. 
FA 21 Draperstown, Lonionderry—Erection of Church Rev. P. Grant.. K. J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry. 
os 21 Berwick—Ere:2tion of Houses... aE R.. J. Atkinson _ R, J. Atkinson, Parade View, Berwic 
53 21 Earlestown, Lancs.—Erection of Mortuary Newton-in-Makerfield Urban Dist. Council Surveyor, Town Hall, Earlestown. . 
a 21 Kingswood, Bristol—Erection of Two prere Wiereaext H. M. Bennett, 36, Corn- street, eet as 
=, 21 Omagh—Workhouse Alterations, &c. Guardians o a ee eral Clerk, poe tone ice ace 
— H Asylum Committee. wards, County 
i 33 ee eset ot Boller eae re Goagoratien R. Porter, City Engineer, Town Hall, Wakefield. 
é 5 


33 23 East Ham—Erection of Offices, &c.. 
23 Hastings—Additions, &c., to School.. 


aS 23 Leeds—Ere:2tion of Ten Dwelling Houses ... 
= 23 Leeds—Hotel Alterations, &c.... : oa 
“e 23 Leeds—Erection of Warehouse 

i 23 Leeds—Erection of Factory 


* 33 ~~ London, 8.E.—Rebuilding Church ... 


Wakefield—Erect:on of Engine House, ke. 


School Board .., 
School Board .., 


F, A. Cliff is . 
Bainbridge and Co. ... 


R, L. Curtis, 120, London-wall, Moors ate-street, E.C. 
Elworthy and Son, Architects, London-road, St. Leonard’s. 
ss Snag Insaniti ary Areas Dept., Municipal-bldgs., Leeds. 
T. Winn, 9 
T. Winn, 92 
PP. Robinson, 7 72, Albion- street, Leeds. 

W. J. H. Leverton, 10, Lancaster- place, Strand, W.C. 
W.S. Cross and Kekwick, 18, Outer Temple, Str and, W.C, 
W.H. Linton, 13, Exchange, Stockton-on-Tees. 

W. L. Eves, 54, High-street, Uxbridge. 

C. Coates, 6, Arden-street, Darlington. 

C orporation Engineer, Guildhall. 

G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament- street, W. 

M.A. Hennessy, 74, South-mall, Cork. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Huddersfield. 

Engineer’ s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

W.B. G. Bennett, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

S. Johns, Architect, St. Mary’s-street, Wallingford. 
Works’ Dep artment, Northumberland-avenue, W.( 

The Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 

Friend and Lloyd, Grosvenor-road, Aldershot. 

Geo. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, St. Helens. 

J. Kirk and Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

Postmaster, Guildford. 


92, Albion-street, Leeds. 
, Albion-street, Leeds. 


ms 23 London, W.—Repairs, &e., to Asylum sty District Managers 
t 23 Stockton-on- Tees—Erection of School, ke. Me aces tae . 
3 23 Uxbridge—Erection of House, &e. sf Urban District Council 
‘9 23 Darlington—Erection of Stands, &e. .. Horse and Dog Show 
%9 24 Tiford, Essex—Cemetery Works .. London Burial Board 
“4 24 Leicester—Superstructure of Asylum Buildings. Corporation “7 
= 24 Bardon, Cork—Additions to Convent Mee Aa oe he oe Ae ees 
- 24 Huddersfield Construction of Brick Culvert Corporation i 
2 24 Manchester—Erection of Engine Shed, &c. Lanes. and Yorks. Railway Goer. 
$s 24 Southampton—Erection of Convenience? ... Corporation : ‘ 
” 24 South Stoke, Oxon.—Erection of Schools, &e.”. School Board 
7 24 Pennan, Aber deenshire—Erection of Co: astguar d Bldgs. Admiralty 
_ 24 London—Repairing and Repointing Walls, &c. ... Corporation 
9 25 Farnham—Erection of Infirmary .. Guardians... ce 
‘eo 25 St. Helens, Laucs.—Erection of Destructor ‘Shed Health Committee ... 
” 25 Huddersfield—Erection of Surgery, &c. i A ae Pc eran 
” 25 Guildford—Eblarging Post Office ... ... Commissioners H. M. Works 
” 26 Ugborough, Devon —Enlargement of School ns School Board .., R: Ged 
” 26 Newport, Mon, —Additions: and Alterations toWorkhous3 Guardians 
” 26 Darwen, Lanes.—Erection of Electricity Works, &c. Corporation ... 
” 27 Felling—Erection of Twelve Cottages ‘ Windy Nook Co- operative Soc. Ltd. 
” 28 Brampton, Cumberland—Erection of Reading- -room, &e. m4 Rord pore ae 
” 30 Edinburgh—Pulling Dowa Chimney Ma .. _ Corporation’s Gas Commissioners 
” 30 Leeds— Erection of Twelve Houses, &c. ee 
” 31 Warrington—Erection of Greenhouse bu Cemetery Committee pA 
June 1 Alverstoke, Hants.—Enlargement of Workhouse Guardians ae ce 
” 1 Ripponden, Yorks.—Erection of Club _.., ee tee Tae ce Iai i es 


— Phillips, The Schools, Ugborough. 

B. Lawrence and Son, Dock Street, Newport. 

Borough Engineer, Darwen. 

H. Miller, A.M.I.C.E., Wesley-terrace, Felling. 

H, Scorer, Naworth Estate Oliice, Brampton, 

W. R. Herring, Gasworks, New Str eet, Edinburgh. 

T. Winn, 92, Albion-street, Leeds. 

. Longdin, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Warrington. 
H. F. A. Smith, Architect, Star-chambers, Gosport. 

C. F. L. Horsfall and Son, Lord-street-chambers Halifax. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTALNED, 


June 1 
Aug. ol 
Oct. 24 
No date. 
39 
”? 


” 


J uly 
99 é 
No date. 


No date. 


May 


” 


June 1 
No date. 


May 21 
39 21 
23 

24. 

24, 

4. 


Ma YS 


No date. 


” 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Cionakenny, near Roscrea, Ireland—Chureh wr .. Rev. M.B. Curry Bz 
Guyaquil—Construction of Custom House ... Ecuadorian Government ... 
Belem, Para, Brazil—Cattle Pens, eee ke.. 3 
Belfast—Erection of Offices... ig ..  J.Lipsey and Co. Ae 
Cork—Erection of Houses and Shops , ~.., Dobbin, Ogilvie and Co. Ltd. ... 
Hunslet, Leeds—Erection of Fourteen Cottages, ‘&e =r 
Keighley— Fitting-up Show Field... on ‘as .. Agricultural Society 
King’s Lynn—Erection of Shop, &c. Be ae > Mrs. Gates 
Leeds—Rebuilding Culvert... 
Lisburn, Ireland—Erection of Fifty Houses r ‘ x 
U lverston—Ere :tion of Warehouse se A .. $$. Pollit and Co. 
Sheffield=Schools Lp Pri cea ... School Board . 
Mexborough— Additions to Schools ais re .. school Board .. 
Hoylake—Station Buildings ... se ve a .. “Wirral Railway Co. . 
Newbold—Additions to Chapel : 
Holbeach Marsh, Lines.—Chapel be is Nee 
Middlesbrough—Rebuild'ng Hotel ©... ne ay, .a- Bass and Co. .... 
London—Erection of Warehouse _... - ... d- Cohen and Co. 
Leicester—Superstructure of Asylum Buildings | .. Borough Asylam 


ENGINEERING— 
Manchester—Erection of Hydraulic Pump = .. Waterworks Company 
Hanley, Staffs. -Sinking Shaft Ke ws. Shelton Iron, Steel, & Coal Co. Ltd. 
Lasswade, Scotland— Formation of Well, Bee Bs . Water Committe... 
Paisley— —Construction of Railway... oe hat .. Paisley & Barrhead District Railway Co. 
Dublin—Supply of Electric Mains, & &e. a .... Corporation .... 
West Calder, Scotland—Building Walls, fae st .. Midlothian County Council 
Christiana—Two Cast-iron Lighthouses ... re .. Norwegian Supt. of Lipa sees 
Basingstoke—Supply of Water Van.. aes .. » Works “Committee ... : : 
Shoreditch, E.C.—Gangway at Wor khouse ae .. Guardians we 
Sophia, Bulgaria— —Construction of Port off Wee 
Hull—Construction of Roof ... ie Ris =a .. Corporation 
Cirencester—Well Sinking, &c. =a .. Rural District Council 
Sunderland—Hrection of Lattice Gir ders, RO ss .. River Wear Com missioners 
Cowes—Supply of Pumping Machinery .. .. Urban District Council 
Sandbach—Depositing Tanks at Pumping Station .. Urban District Council 
Frimley, Surrey—Supply of Pamps ae Sea ais .. Urban District Council 
Tangiers—Water Supply Ss Sip ae ..  Hyzienic Commission 
Eastbourne—Gasholder Tank. ae ape ‘ ... Gas Company .. FS, 
Wicklow—Harbour Improvements a Bt .. Harbour Commissioners ... 
Radomir, Bulgaria—Construction of Railway es ... Ministry of Public Works.. 
Leicester ‘Supply and Fixing of Grids... oy ..  Gasand Electric Lighting Committee .. 
London, W.—Supply of Baking Ovens ee oO .. County Asylum ; oa aise me 
Rochdale—Electric Lighting ... a Hs aa .» Union Guardians... fe 
Manchester—Supply of Two Lifts ... hie ie ... Corporation 4 =p 


IRON AND STEEL— : 
London, N.—Supply of Tree Gratings a 4 ... Hornsey Urban District Council 
London, E.C.—Supply of Railway Stoves ... ped ... East Indian Railway Co. . 

London, E.C.—Supply of Underlrames, &e, a .. Benzal-Nagpur Railway Co. ‘Limited 
Valetta, Malta—Cast-iron Pipes, &c. “ye se | Director of Contracts 
Edinburgh—Supply of Pipes ... aa a aa ..  Edinbureh & Leith Gas Commissioners 
Buxton—Supply of Cast-iron Pipes ... ar ay ... Urban District Council 
Carlisle—Supply of Iron Fencing... i ry .. R, Harrison and Son 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Tanfield Lea, Durham—Painting, &c., pneee De 
Ro: shester—Painting r Bridge .., ’ ... Wardens and Assistants 
London—Repairs and Painting ay ... Central London Sick Asylum 
Maidstone—Painting, &c., Sessions Hot 182... A .. Standing Joint Committee 
Warrington—Painting Shops, rE on Estates ‘and Cematery Committees 
Watergrove, Rochdale—Painting and Decor ating C hurch 
Woolwich—P: 1inting and Whitewashing ... si .. War Department 


ROADS— 
Cuckfield, Sussex—Supply of Broken Granite, &e. .... Urban District Council __... 
Bury, Lancs.—Street Works ... ea Sp re ..  Sewering, Paving, & Streets Committee 
Goole—Car ting of Stone . is ... Rural District Council 
Selby—Supply of Granite, Whinstone, &e. ol ... Rural District Council 
London, N.—Pavying, Sewering, Levelling, &c. ... ... Urban District Council 
Desborough, Northants. —Supply of Broken Granite ... Urban District Council 
Reigate—Supply of Materials ; .. Council 
London, E.—Supply of Granite Spalls ec be .. West Ham Union Guardians 
Thame—Granite and Granite Chippings ... i .. Urban District Council 
Sunbury-on-Thames—Supply of Granite, &c. ... .. Urban District Council 
Mexborough, Yorks.—Street Works < io. ... Urban District Council 
Shrewsbury— Supply of Kerbing and Fl agging ie .. Improvement Committee... 
Walton-on-Naze, Hssex—Road Works es re ... - Urban District Council 
Slough—Making-up Streets... ane in ... Urban District Council 
Kirby Muxloe—New Roads ; ; 


SANITARY— 
Hunslet, Leeds—Scavenging ... r = + .. Rural District Council 
Worth, Sussex—Laying Drains, &e.. te us .. East Essex County Couneil. 
Clayton-le-Moors, Lancs.—Sewers ... F .. Urban District Counsil 
Bangor, Ireland—Construction of Outfall Sewer. z .. Joint Burial Board ... 
Knutsworth—Sewage Works . ae ne .. Urban District Council 
Oadby, near Leicester—Sewerage Works ie bet .. Blaby Rural District Council 
Greenwich, S.E.—Pipe Sewer.. Pai te a) .. Board of Works 


_ TIMBER— 

Londonderry—Suply of Wood-paving Blocks... .. Bridge Commissioners 
London, W.C.—Supply of Firewood... <, a .. School Board ... 
Eton—Deals and Battens bs ag .. Union Guardiaus 
Queensbury, Bradford—Supply ‘of Benches. oe ae 

Ryhope, near Sunderland—Supply of Timber ... ... Coal Company Limited 


COMPETITIONS. 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


W. G. Doolin, Architect, Dawson-chambers, Dublin. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 8.W. 

Brazilian Legation, London. : 

W. J. Moore, Whitehall buildings, Ann-stre>t, Betfast. 
A, Hill, 22, George’s-street, Cork. 

J. E, Leak, Architect, Hunslet. : 

F. S. Pearson, Secretary, Old Bank-chambers, Keighley. 
LL. F. Eagleton, Bank-chambers, King’s Lynn, 

Martin and Fenwick, 1, Park-plice, Leeds. 

J. Allen, Solicitor, Lisburn. 

Settle and Farmer, Architects, County-square, Ulverston. 
Holmes and Watson, Architects, Church-street, Sheffield. 
G. White, Architect, Mexborough. 

W. M. Law, 3, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Ww.cC. Jackson, 29, Knuifesmith- gate, Chesterfield. 

J. Curtis, Tea Mart, Holb2ach. 

J. M. Bottomley, 28, Albert-road, Middlesbrough. 

C. H. Flack, 9, Bedford- road, W. C. 

G. T. Hine, 35. Parliament- street, S.W. 


Secretary, Waterworks Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
J. J. Prest, Company’ 3 Engineer, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

R. Little, 74, George-street, Edinburgh. 

Formans and M’ Call, 160, Hope-street, Glasgow. 

City Engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 

J. Tait, C.E., Wishaw. 

Foreign Office, London, 8.W. 

G. Fitton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Basingstoke, 
Js Smith, 178, “Great George-street, S. Ww. 

Ministry of Public Works at Sophia. 

A, EB. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

F. Redman, Newport- street, Swindon 

H. H. Wake, Office, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunderland. 
J. W. Webster, Engineer to Council, High-street, Cowes. 
W. Wyatt, Bryndwr, All Saints, Shrewsbury. 

W. J. Hodgson, Surveyor to Couneil, Frimley. 
Comm2rcial Department, Foreign Oifize, Londo, 8. W. 
H. E, Jones, Engineer, Harford- street, Stepney. 

Sir A. Rendel, 8, Great George-street. ‘Westminster, S.W. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. 

A. Colson, Engineer, Millstone- lane, Leicester. 
Resident Engineer at Asylum, Hanwell, 

R. A. Leach, Clerk, Union Offices, Towahead, Rochdale. 
—. Rison, Town Hall Steward, Manchester. 


E. J. Lovezrove, Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. - 
Offices, Nicholas-iane, Loadon, E.C. 

Office, 132, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing- street, S.W. 
W.R. Herring, Engineer, New-st. Gasworks, Edinburgh. 
W oH. Grieves, Surveyor, Town Hall, Buxton. 

J. Graham, Architect, Bank-street, Carlisle. 


H. Mudd, 5, William-street, Tanfield Le.. 

Arnold, Baker, and Day, The Precinct, Rochester. 
W.S. Cross and Kekwick, 18, Outer Temple, E.C. 
County Surveyor, 86, Week- street, Maidstone. ' 
T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington. 
G, E. Cryer, Church-terrace, Wardle. 

Royal Engineer Office, Mill Lane, Woolwich. 


E. Waugh, Clerk, Hayward’s Heath. 

Borough Engineer, Bank-street, Bury. 

— Plewes, Surveyor of Highways, Rawcliffe. 

E. Townend, 1, Abbey-place, Selby. 

E. J. Lovegrove. Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. 
W.T. Streather, Surveyor, Desborough, Northants. 

W. H. Prescott, Borough Surveyor, Market Hall, Redhill. 
F.E. Hilleary, Guardians’ Offices, Union-rd., Leytonstone, E, 
J. Towers, Chinnor-road, Thame. 

H. F.-Coales, Surveyor, Sunbury-on-Thames. 

G. F. Carter, Surveyor, Council Offices, Mexborough. 


W.C. Eddow. es, Old Market Hall, The Square, Shrewsbury. = 


H. W. Gladwell, Surveyor, High- street, Walton-on-Naze. 
Surveyor, 11, Mackenzie-street, Slough. 
Miles and Beasley, Surveyors, Friar- -lane, Leicester. 


W. B. Pindar, Clerk, Leek-street, Hunslet. 

H. Card, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 

A. Dodgeon, Surveyor, Clayton-le-Moors. 

T. Morgan, Secretary, Town Commissioner’s Office, Bangor, 
W. J. Downes, Surveyor, Knutswerth. 

H. Walker, Neweastle-chambers, Angel-row, Nottingham, 
Office, 141, Greenwich-road, S.E, 


J. Stewart, 26, Shipquay-street, Londonderry. 

Works Dept., Board Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
The Clerk, Slough, Bucks. 

S. Mann, 6, Stone-street, Mountain, Queensbury, Bradford, 
Offices, Ryhope Colliery, near Sunderland. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


. BY WHOM ADVERTISED 


June 


” 


ag pe 


” 


co tS 
t=) 


July 


= 
one 


Wallsend—Laying-out Park ... fos ca 5 ie” £50, £20. 

Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at Cemetery .. .. £59, £30, £20 ; 

East Ham—Offices, Fire Station, and Public Baths .. £105, £52 10s, . sd 
West Bangor, N.B.—Asylum Buildings _.., ‘ ; ai be 


“San Francisco Bay—Designs for University Buildin gs. £10,000 (divided in two competitions) ... 


Formby—Schemes for Sewerage £100, £50, £25.. 
Warrington—Designs for Police Station, Court House, ke, £100, £50, £25... ‘a 
Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings cre ; ee ie 210, £157 10s., ‘£103 


Wallsend Urban District Council. 

Corporation. 

Urban District Council. 

Edinburgh District Lunacy Roard. ; 

Trustees of the Phebe. A. Hearst Fund; represented in ~ 
England by the R.L.B.A. 

Formby Parochial Committee. 

Town Council. 

Glasgow International Hiskinion: 
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TENDERS. 


formation from accredited sources should be 
t to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
accepted-unless they contain the name of the 
whitect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ARNES.—For building and finishing the south aisle 
th, organ chamber, and yestries of the Church of SS. 
haeland All Angels, Barnes, Surrey. Messrs. Tress and 
és, architects, 27, Qieen-street, City, E.C. :— 

tegory and Co. £1,840 0|S. W. Aries and Co. £1,751 6 


e Bros. A 1,825 0} Colls and Sons 1,693 0 
stige and Co. 1,790 .0 | Arthur Sale . 4. 1,689. 0 
vam Bros. 70 0| Adamson and Sons 1,634 0 


; 1,770 
IVEY TRACEY.—Work to be done at Bovey Tracey, 
the meray Pottery Company Limited.” Mr. W. G. 
ldrey, architect, Paignton. Quantities by Mr. Vincent 
ermole Brown, of Paignton :— 


lowey .. ..... £2,920 0] Webber and Sons ... £1,955 10 
', Bovey » «. 2,490 0] E. Westlake . 1,989 10 
Mew. Ao. ues. 2,800 0] Pillar .... is heed a OOO: 20 
*.S.Mardon ... 2,348 0] Leally-... ...°... 1,800 0 
MyYeo 5.2. <7 2,085. Oo} M Bridgman, 

Gener =. =, ... 2,010 0 Paignton* ... 1,782 0 


* Accepted. 
‘(MBORNE (Cornwall).—For the érection of United 
aodist Free Church, Barripper. Mr, Sampson Hill, 
itect, Green-lane, Redruth :— 


arbery and Haslitt £695|J. Berryman .. .. ... £630 
Bey ete. a 3 679 Ww. OF; Hodge =. ~....- 616 
faslitt and Mills . 647) Mills and Moffat .. ... 595 
fitchel- .. ... .. 650] Jno. White, Camborne* 560 
1. Moyle .. 630 * Accepted. 


YDERBY (Leicestershire).—For the rebuilding of the 
wvelock Arms,” for Messrs. Brunt, Bucknall and Co., 
‘ers. Messrs. Miles and Beasley, architects, Friar-lane, 
ester. Quantities by architect :— 
Bete 5 £841 | Urban Gurney .... ... .. £753 
mers 9 oss. ee, _..., (825 | Langton and Son* .. “: 738 
* Accepted. 
RNHAM.—For the erection of four cottages at South 
» Farnham, for Mrs. Kelly. Mr. J. Alfred Eggar, 
tect, 11, West-street, Farnham :— 
1s Kimber ... £1,330.10 | Crosby and Co.* 
Be te 1, 320*-0 * Accepted. 
{All of Farnham. ] 
NDON.— For the erection of three cottages, Markfield- 
Tottenham. ' Messrs. Crawters, architects :— 


£1,198 0 


| ws ae . £819 | W.-Lawrence, Waltham 
is | SS 795 Abbey (accepted)... ... £738 
ar j 


Lee OP 2 tera FAD 

NDON.—For six shops: and stables, Romford-road, 
w Park, for Mr. J. Tyrrell. Mr. R. Banks Martin, 
tect, 103, Plashet-grove, East Ham, and East-street, 
ing :— 

Horlock .. .. £5,550 | C. Lawrence (accepted) £5,200 
NDON.—For five houses, Barking-road, East Ham, for 
7. Batt. Mr. R. Banks Martin, architect, 103, Plashet- 
, Hast Ham :— 


Stillwell +s, £2,777 | C. Lawrence 2... 1. £2,441 
masons i. 740) Beeelby 0° 5, 2,367 
ckson fo. 2,698) CeManning ... 0... 2,150 
Goodey... .. ... 2,500 | A: Timson (accepted)... 2,050 
Horlock 2,475 


NDON.— For five houses, Beckton-road, Canning 
t, for Mr. H. Drake. Mr. R. Banks-Martin, architect, 
lashet-grove, East Ham, and East-street, Barking :— 

Maddison .... ... £1,900|C. Lawrence... ... ... £1,600 
Horlock  .... ... 1,775 | C. Manning (accepted) 1,445 
NDON.—For constructing the foundations of the Head 
s of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Victoria Em- 
nent. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect, 57, Moorgate- 


ean.0. : 

Ford .. ... .., £6,871] Spencer, Santo and Co, £4,993 

Williams .} ... 5,987] Foster and Dicksee’ .. 4,750 

Shillitoe and Son 5,200} Henry Lovatt . .» 4,535 

snceand Son .., 5,059} Leslieand Co.* ... -... 4,386 
* Accepted. 


SDON.—For the erection of printing premises, Cross 
court, for Mr. G. J. Mathieson. Messrs. Barnes- 
ims, Ford, ahd Griffin, architects :— 


way Bros. .' £7,340 | Lascelles and Co. £6,925 
@nd Sons j. ... 7,140) Wi Downs ©... ...° ... 6,799 
sen wood + .. 7,120] Batley,Sons & Holness 6,687 
Williams ./. ... 6,985] Falkner and Sons* ... 6,483 
fand Hill ..... 6,940.) HL: Holloway ........ 6,394 
tand Sons .}. .... 6,937 * Accepted. 


NDON.—For addition to premises, City-road, for 
8. Bettsand Co., Ltd. Messrs. Barnes-Williams, Ford, 
iriffin, architects :— 

tton and Sons ... £3,010 | Lawrance and Sons*... £2,275 
erandSons ... 2,693 * Accepted. 
YDON.—For alterations, &c., at No. 21, Harrington- 
South Kensington, S.W., for Mr. Henry Bullingham, 
idward Monson, architect, Acton-vale, W., and 22, 
nogham-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


ord St 4, £1,320] Oldrey and Sons, Kil- 
atson = eas DAR? burn, N.W.* fees LOSS 
mand Sons? .... 1,076 * Accepted. 


DON .—For alterations, additions, and fittings at the 
isle Tavern’ public-house, Mostyn-road, Bow, E., 
t.E. Eldridge. Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 177, 
rd-road, Stratford, E. :— 

F Alterations. Fittings. Total. 


E. Williams and Sons ... £1,596 £850 22,446 
Wall and Co. fe: 1,455 840 2,295 
E. Symes >... Le ... 1,390 779 2,169 
and H. Cocks (accepted) 1,393 750 2,143 


(DON —For alterations, &c., at 21, Harrington-road, 
Kensingtdn, S.W., for Mr. H. Bullingham. Mr. 

Monson, architect, Acton Vale, W., and 22, 
agham-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


‘ord v1 ise a &1,320:| Godson and Sons ........ 1,076 
Wson ... ...... 1,187] Oldrey and Sons*,.. .... 945 
* Accepted. 


(DON.—For rebuilding the boys’ offices, and two offices 
Is; extending and refitting the infants’ offices in play- 
1; reconstructing the infants’ and girls’ offices on roof 
ounds; erecting covered playground for boys; en- 
% the schoolkeepers’ house; providing drainage 
2 and enclosing, draining, and tar-paving additional 
t the. Nichol-street.Schools, for the London School 
“Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
‘l Mason, G. Parker ... ... £4,428 0 0 
Hs v--, 1, £0,492 9 2) Lathey Bros. ... 4,879 0 0 
mand Co. 4,902 0 0|GroverandSon. 4,347 0 0 
}. Williamis ; W.AkersandCo, 4,271 0 0 
Son... .. 4,63 0 0| E. Lawrance and 
Yerbury & Sofie’... <2 4,217 0 0 
fe... 4490-0 0] ExTrigz3* ... 4,119 0.0 
DON —For building new school (‘‘ Paragon ’’)—boys, 
rls, 352 ; intants, 407; total, 1,111; with schoolkeeper’s 
cookery, laundry, and manual training centr es, for 
ndon School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


and Co. . £29,776) J.and M. Patrick ... £26,898 
H.F. Higgs .. 29,463 R. A. Yerbury & Sons 26,445 
nd Randall 28,998 | Lathey Bros. 26,332 
Vightingale 23,883 | Treasureand Son .., 25,788 
nichael .. .. 28,773|S. Hart £4 25,749 
ver and Son 28,535 | Stimpson and Son* 24,860 


| ‘rance ne Sons 28,445 
ecommended for acceptance. ‘ 
|/CHAM: — For pulling down an rebuilding the 


“Buck's Head,’ Mitcham, for Hoares Brewery Company, 


Messrs. Perry and Read, architects, John-street, Adelphi, 
Strand. Quantities supplied :— 

Hall, Bedall, and Co..., £8,422 Simpson and Cove’ ., £8,105 
Clarke and Bracey 8,295 | Knight and Co. ..._ ...- 7,980 


Perry and Co. 8,171 

NEW BROMPTON (Kent).—For the erection of bakery, 
store, &c., Gillingham-road, for the New Brompton Indus- 
trial Provident Society, Limited. Mr. E. J. Hammond, 
architect, 111, High-street, New Brompton :— 
Thos, Cornelius... £9,680 0 0} H. BR. Phillips .., £7,960 0 0 


C. Gray Hill... 9,200 0 0] EB. W. Filley 7,900 0 0 
General Builders’ J, Saunders 7,099 14 1 

Co-op. Soc.,Ltd. 8,700 0 0] J. H. Harris . 6650 0 0 
W.C. Snow 8,520 0 0 


NEWPORT (Mon. )—For the erection of a board-room 
and offices, Queen’s Hill, for the Union Guardians. Messrs. 
Lawrence and Son, architects, Dock-street, Newport :— 


OBE Reed 26. eh wie6 608 [Js Linton: -( cet £4,800 
T.G. Diamond... 5,300 | W. A. Linton we 4,593 
Gradwell and ©o..... ... 5,227; E. C. Jordan ap £563 
J. Charles sr cae yee 55095 | J. Moore. «. o.,, 4,470 
T: Westacott .: =. ©... 4,042] A: S. Morgan and Co., 

J.D. Parfitt 4,850 Newport (accepted)... 4,399 


NOTTINGHAM.—For the erection of a semi-detached 
villay Foxhall-road, Sherwood Rise. Mr? F. H. Collyer, archi- 
tect, South Parade, Nottingham. Quantities by architect :— 
A.and R. Fisher £1,175. 0 0{ Kershaw & Wor- 


F. Messom..., .. 1,174 0 0 ton Geel, 095s 5-.6 
Gilbert and Gab- W. Richards ., 1,071.0 0 
bitass ... 159 0 0} T. Cuthbert . 1,055 0 0 
0 0 0}; W. Maule 1,035 0 0 


8 0 0/]G.A. Pillatt, Par- 
08 0.0 liament-street* 1,034 0 0 

* Accepted. 

PERTH.—For the construction of an outfall sewer near 
Perth Harbour, for the Burgh Commissioners. Mr. R. M. 
Kinlop, engineer, 12, Tay-street, Perth :— 

G.: Mackay and D. and R. Taylor £1,737 1 7 

Son... ... ... £1,937-15 6] Peter Girrity, 

John Ker Paton 1,742 0 0 Dundee* ... ... 1,484 3 3 
* Accepted. 

RAMSGATE.—For the erection of twelve almshouses, 
&c., The Elms, for the Vicar and Churchwardens of St. 
George’s parish (the trustees under the will of the late Mrs. 
Barber). Messrs. W. G. Osborne and Langham and Cole, 
joint architects, Ramsgate. Quantities by the architects :— 


J. Musson 


Se SD 
Cooperand Crane 1,1 
at 

A. G. Bell 1,1 


.. Stoe Sipe lingt “ives se Oso. | Wa We Martin 4) ..ca eee 852 
J..W. Woodhall ... ... 5,075] 3. Wise ...... . A,750 
Fini ie NEB ices 5,004) J. H. Forwalk, Rams- 


EK. Padgett... .. .. 5,003; gate (accepted)... ... 3,855 
ROTHWELL HAIGH.—Accepted for pulling down and 
rebuilding the “Old Half-way House Hotel” premises, 
together with coach-house, stabling, and cycle sheds thereto, 
at Robin Hood, Rothwell Haigh, for the City Brewery Co., 
Limited, Leeds. Mr. Thomas Winn, architect, Leeds :— 
Bricklaying and Masonry.—Binks Bros., 
Outwood, near Wakefield... ‘ 
Carpentry and Joinery.—W. A. Millard, 
St. Columbia-street, Leeds 6 : 
Plumbing and Glazing.—J. E. Bedford, 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds eer & 
Plastering.—A.andS. Wheater, Calverley, + £4,032 15 
near Leeds RS om af oe 
Painting.—J. Snowden and Sons, Ossett... 
Slating.— Jas. Season, Hunslet -road, 
Leeds ; 3 “i = 3 ce 
Tronfoundery.— Newsome and Askham, 
Dewsbury... . bes Ss be 8 
SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of a lock-up, Norton- 
Woodseats, for the Standing Joint Committee. Mr. J. 
Somes Storey, County Surveyor, County Offices, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby :— a 
J. Fidler . «. £2,676 0 0] W. Walkerdine .. £2,200 0 0 
J. Franklin... .. 2,54015 0] Knowles & Son... 2.199 0 0 
Groom and Co..... 2,351 1 6] Davison &Sons 2,175 11 8 
J.H. Hirst... 2. 2,225 0 0|G. Wagg, Derby* 1,884.19 | 7 
* Accepted. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Accepted for the erection of 
twelve semi-detached villas, for Mr. T. H. Batstone. Mr. 
H. J. Stevens, architect and surveyor, 16, Craven-street, 
Strand, W.C. :— 
Smith and Sons f. : ae = 253798 
TAVISTOCK .—For additions to Kelly College. Mr. H. 
J. Snell, architect, 13, Courtenay-street, Plymouth. Quan- 
tities by architect :-— 
W.G. Goad ... .. £10,772 | A. R. Lethbridge and 


J. Goad & Co,- |... 10,521], Son  .: .. ... £10,070 
P. Blowey 10,260} A.Andrews .. ... ... 9,985 
Lapthorn and Co. : 9,436 


Blackell and Shep- 

perd we 39 10,107 | J. P. Berry (accepted) 9,400 

ane of Plymouth. ] 

THAMES DITTON (Surrey).—For the erection of a 
detached house at the corner of River-avenue and Ports- 
mouth-avenue, for the Thames Ditton Land Development 
Company Limited. Messrs. Douglas Young and Co. archi- 


tects:— 
E. Tomkinson ... £1,584 | T. Shopland vs. £1,457 
Newmans Limited _ 1,4651G. J. Kick ~ ... . 1,329 


THAMES DITTON (Surrey).—For the -erection of a 
detached house at the corner of New-road and Portsmouth- 
avenue, for the Thames Ditton Land Development Com- 
pany Limited. Messrs, Douglas Young and Co., architects : 


T. Shopland . .. £1,457 | Newmans ssiis view sees ORT OO 
E, Tomkinson .! 3. 1,826] G. J. Kick* 3. 3... 1,184 


* Accepted. 
WASHINGTON (Durham).—For the construction of 
sewers, near Washington Station, for the Chester-le-Street 
Rural District Council. Mr. Geo. Symon, surveyor, 


Birtley :— 

Wardlaw... .£770 0 O|J. Thompson... ... £630 4 0 
Tough Bros... ... 656 0 0} J.Carrick,Durham* 615 14 2 
T. Robinson... ... 63114 0|J.@.Rutter&Sons 591 8 0 


* Accepted. 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £639 5s. 24d. ] 
WEDNESFIELD.—For the execution of sewerage works, 
&¢e.,for the Urban District Council. Mr. R. E. W.Berrington, 
engineer, 1, 2, and 3, Bank-buildings, Lichfield-street, Wol- 
verhampton :— 


Jas. Mackay... ... £9,417 | H. Weldon ... £6,414 

Currall, Lewis and Jas. Owens 3 6,399 
Martin ws a. ss 8,904) Fordand Hudson... 6,198 

Geo. Law 8,600 | H. Holloway, Wolver- 

J. Biggs ... wen) teed y290 hampton* = 5,920 


* Accepted. 
[Engineer’s estimate, £6,000. 

WOLDINGHAM.—For the erection of parsonage. Messrs. 
Barnes-Williams, Ford, and Griffin, architects :— 
Edwards and Medway £3,550 | A. R. Chirgwin ... £1,561 
Akers and Co. . . 1,741 | Masters Bros. : 1,554 
Canningand Mullins... 1,584! J. Luxford (accepted) 1,489 

WOODFORD.—For main road_improvements and tar- 
paving repairs, for the Woodford Urban District Council :— 

Main Road Improvement Works. 


Nowell Robson... £1,873 9 3{ Manders .. £1,561 18 2 


Griffiths _... 1,736 810] Grounds & New- 
*Smart ... 1,735 7 4 ton AD. 3 Piztn/ dgO0S 4G. 0 
Catley 1,625 0 0| W. & C. French, 


Buckhurst Hill* 1,461 9 9 
* Accepted. 


Wadery 1,662 9.2 
Adams (without - 
tar-paving) 1,559 18 6 


Tar Paving Repairs, 


Ingham £296 17 6] Smart ane £100 19 O 
Mander ..., : 137 "18 Grounds & Newton, 
Constable... .. 12512 6] SouthTottentham* 98 6 8 
Bradshaw .. ..- 109 0 0 * Accepted, 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. vil 


| I.B.A. EXAMS..PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architeetural 
Lending Library, Special three months’ finishing 
courses.— For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATH, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required,— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, “Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


RCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE and 
CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, personally, 
or in residence. Fourteen first places.—G. A. T. 
MIDDLETON, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


LD-ESTABLISHED BUILDER’S and 
DECORATOR’S BUSINESS.—Owing to the in- 
tending retirement of the proprietor of a country 
business 25 miles from London, an opportunity occurs 
for a PARTNERSHIP ARRANGEMENT with his 
son. Capital chance for a steady, capable man to acquire 
share in genuine old business in full work.. Capital 
requirel, from £500 to £1000.—Write in first place to 
** Contractor,’’ care of J. W. Vickers, 5, Nicholas-lane, 
Lombard-street, E.C. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 


. is ls. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 


6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
ve TANT, A.R.I.B.A., desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Ten years’ experience of good work.—‘‘ Hurstmonceux,’’ 
BuILpERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


A RCHITECT’S JUNIOR DESIRES RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Neat and quick draughtsman, 
tracer, and colourist. Plans from sketches or instruc- 
tions. Knowledge of surveying. Salary 24s.—T. K. B., 
Forge House, Codnor Park, Derbyshire. 1 


rTI\WO DRAUGHTSMEN, with ten years’ 
London experience in libraries, schools, ware- 
houses, hotels, &c., and all constructional details, are 
prepared. to ASSIST ARCHITECTS at own home.— 
Box 722, Bo1LppRs’ JOURNAL Office. 3 


RCHITECI’S ASSISTANT (young) seeks 
ENGAGEMENT in or near London. Good 
draughtsman. Well up in details, quantities, d&ec. 
London experience.—Mircueit, 3, Wentworch-road, 
Rushden, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


XPERIENCED ASSISTANT RE- 
QUIRED. Must be practical and smart 
draughtsman ; well upin Engineering and Architectural 
details. Good opportunity for one desiring experience 
on public works.~J. FuetcHerR Trew, County- 
chambers, Gloucester. 1 


BV ACANC occurs in a North of England 

Office for a very well-educated, gentlemanly 
YOUTH as PREMIUM PUPIL.—Apply, Box 708, 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL Office. 1 


VV ANZED, immediately, FOREMAN of 
CARPENTERS for alterations and additions to 
country mansion. Must be good setter-out, and 
thoroughly reliable in every way.—Apply, J. L. and 
H. Srerx, Builders, Clyst st. George, Exeter, with 
references. ] 


UANTITY SURVEYOR’S or BUILDER’S 
Competent ASSISTANT REQUIRED to take up 
extras and variations, large new building, Salary and 
commission. Must be fully qualified to adjust and 
render account.—Box 719, BurLtpERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


OOD PLASTERERS WANTED at once. 

—Apply J. Hizton, 37, London-road, Lynn, 
Norfolk. cS 

UILDING SURVEYOR WANTED, 

thoroughly experienéed in taking off quantities 

and pricing. Good salary offered to fully-qualified man. 

—Apply, by letter only, to Hottoway Bros., Victoria 

Works, Queen’s-road, Battersea, S.W. 

A SSISTANT (competent) REQUIRED at 
Ws once in an Architect’s office.—Apply, with testi- 
moniils and drawings, R. Winey, F.R.1.B.A., 33, New 
Bridge-street, E,C, 
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TWYFORDS, Lea. 


‘‘Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanley. 


Pg Pad Pag ene FN NAN AN RN dd DIS ad ad Aa i A A ANNA 


ADAMANT FIRE-CLAY URINAL RANGE. 


day, Wes au 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. a 
hi Three Persons as shown, eS 


INSIDE SIZES. 


| : Length. “Height. _ Denia 
: got 
; Large... 7ft. 3in. 5ft. 2in. 1ft. 7m 


Medium ... 6ft. . 4ft. 7in. 1ft. gin.” 


Height. Width. Depth. 


Large ==.;: ee ROW: 4 2 2S Le, ee Os 


§With Divisions on Top PS 


Medium Sone PRINS ZO as A BI 
Facings. a 


ai Ty 
yey Fry o 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped. White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire-Clay Continuolll 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top [and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay Automatic Cistern with” 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. me 


PRICES. LARGE. MEDIUM. 
For Two Persons ... : Rateto tiv DD ey. £1419 0 } Cheaper Ranges ) Quotations given for — 
For Three Persons, as shou or 29 £546 Dijon 7 8 2 
For Four Persons, & 2 = gS 0 *6 Xe 28 15 6 may be supplied in Sp Ranges for any number 
For Five Persons, bs ree AG Pay 80 a 34 16 oO sa 
For Six Persons, "9 Ses SO 430 5 42 6 0 J Bluff Glaze. of persons. = 


<ePeFERPFRPRFRSRFRPASAS ASA Pa eK UL UF EPUPUIRIAFNIRIRe 


TWYFORDS, Ltd., “Cliffe Vale ”’ Potteries, Hanley. | 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY; STREET, 
MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
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ARCHITECTVRAL: RECORD 


WITH SVRVEYING-AND SANITARY SUPPLEMENTS 


Architectural Caceres 


An 


THE other morning, on 


An Art or bee . 
arriving at. the office, one 


Profession ? : : 
found one’s predominant 


partner in such a state of extreme excitement 
as he has not contracted since the episode of 


the Cardiff. Competition awards. Indigna- 


tion was, of course, the mainspring and 


sustainer of his passion. One’s predominant 


partner never becomes really excited except 
when his indignation is aroused. On these 
oecasions he may pass all bounds, save those of 
language. He may become inflamed and even 
purple in countenance, his hair may rumple 
up, he may seem incoherent and delirious, 
but never has he been known to become 
“speechless with indignation”; language 
never fails him, on the contrary, his eloquence 
rises to such heights of invective that one has 
often felt obliged to close the doors which sepa- 
rate us from our assistant, who is really an 
office boy, designated “ assistant ” by courtesy 
onthestrength of an incipient moustache. As 
one uncovered one’s board on. this occasion 
one asked one’s predominant partner what 
on earth was the matter, and whether he 
knew what he looked like at’ that moment. 
It then appeared that he had found, in the 
eurrent issue of a professional journal, a 
reprint of a circular letter which some well- 
established architect had been sending to 
solicitors about the country, advertising his 
qualifications and his readiness to undertake 
the raising of buildings ‘‘ always with the best 
designs,” and blandly offering “twenty per 
eent. of my commission when received ” 
to the addressed in consideration of his 
placing work with him. One’s predominant 
partner gabbled the particulars from the 
sheet before him, and then stopped and 
looked across as though he expected one to fly 
out into-some form of violence. Seeing this 
one restrained one’s expressions of disgust, 
and merely asked him what there was for him 
to make so much fuss about. He replied 
with heat to the effect that such conduct was 
adegradation to the Profession—it brought 


- it into ill-repute; he said that not long ago 


there was just such another case of circular 
letters of solicitation being sent by an archi- 
tect to clergymen, and he went on instancing 
notorious instances of advertisement among 
architects till one felt bored and tired of his 
voice, and cut in to remind him that he had 
no right to consider Architecture a Profession 
at all. One explained that as Architecture 
had utterly failed us as a Profession—(in 
point of fact one drops some £35 a year in 
the practice, and one’s predominant. partner, 
as haying a larger share in the business, 
about £75 per annum)—as it had utterly 
failed us as a Profession, one explained, we 
were bound to consider it an Art. At this 
one’s predominant partner evinced symptoms 
as of having a great deal to say, but one had 
listened to him quite long enough, and one 
proceeded to tell himthat one quite-understood 
his violent animosity towards these adver- 
tising architects and their methods. If he 
“was an artist, as he claimed himself to be, his 
Art would suffice him and he would have no 
care or interest in these humbler advertising 
insects crawling in the dust below him. UH, 
as his everlasting talk implied, he was truly 
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convinced that Architecture had the dignity. | for these outbursts of indignation and irrita- 


of a Profession, he could never far 
demean the pomposity he assumed to 
his employment as to get violent, and use 
language unfit for the ears of a full-grown 
office boy, because a struggling practitioner— 
a quack, had stolen an advantage of him. 
One told one’s predominant partner that he 
was angry because he was unsuccessful him- 
self, and because there was no sort of self- 
advertisement he would not lend himself to 
if he could reconcile his pride and his ideals 
to the process. One told him his annoyance 
was entirely personal pique, and nothing to 
do with the dignity of the Profession or the 
truth of the Art. One concluded by explain- 


SO 


inion 


GATE OF JUSTICE: THE ALHAMBRA, GRANADA, 


ing to one’s. predominant partner that it was 
very easy to have high and aspiring ideals 
when one was paid well for them, and-that he 
was no better than the average of common 
humanity in being soured and disgusted 
because he could not fastidiously follow his 
own ideals, and live up to his pet principles, 
and at the same time make a fortune. .One 
reminded one’s partner that he was getting 


on in years, and that the motives and causes 


tion were not only transparently sordid, but 
very undignified. As one concluded, one 
had retrieved one’s hat and was at the door; 
but, as one fled downstairs upon a matter 
of business that would take half the day, 
one was conscious of the wrecking of one’s 


office stool. BiG 


To. lovers of Paris, 
the work of a man of 
genius like Meryon must 
More aceurate 


The Genius of 
Paris. 

ever appeal very strongly. 

drawings there might be, perhaps, and on the 


4 


aS 
x 
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FROM A WASH DRAWING BY W. H. SETH-SMITH. 


other hand, vaguer impressions ; but between 
these extremes stands the etcher with whom 
we are here concerned, whose eye was a 
sailor’s eve, and who, when confined to Paris, 
must have found his vista bounded as it 
never had been before. -But Art without 
limits of some sort is a thing beyond under- 
standing, and the praise that is given is 
always for something done, not something 
vaguely imagined, ‘Stone walls do not a 
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prison make, nor iron bars a ecage’’—the 
author unconsciously spoke the last word 
about the nine muses. Let one such as 
Méryon be “ cabined, cribbed, and confined ” 
in the city : where we see nothing but bricks 
and mortar with the smgke and mess per- 
taining thereto, the artist sees shadow and 
line, In tone-land between the extremes 
is the chiarooscurist’s playground. “That 
Méryon was happy enough, at least while 
he worked, there is proof in nearly all of 
his etchings, yet his life was one of the 
saddest. He inherited a taint of disease 
from his mother, which affected his sight 
in some way, and blighted his hope 
of painting, but by virtue of this limi- 
tation is he known to the world for his 
etchings, and as. to his subsequent 
madness, it was something which had to 
be. It will nearly always be found that 
the artist inherits his temperament, and 
if added to that is disease, the combi- 
nation must prove irresistible. The writer 
has taken perhaps a rather roundabout way 
of saying that Mr. Gutekunst’s exhibition in 
King Street is one that should not be missed. 
There has been nothing so complete of its 
kind since the year 1879, when the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club organised its exhibi- 
tion. In this, although small, there are 
features especially interesting. Instance: a 
number of drawings of vessels which help 
to explain how it was that Méryon’s earliest 
master was Zee-mann, the Dutchman of whose 
etchings Mr. Gutekunst has some examples. 
Instance also the wonderful ‘portraits by 
Bracquemart and Flameng—the former, if 
mere craft is in question, a more accomplished 
etcher than Méryon. In support of this 
opinion, we might be permitted to quote Mr. 
Hamerton, but. space for quotation is not 
provided... The most celebrated of this 
artist’s etchings are known as the “Paris 
Set,” and concerning their present value the 
reader should consult Mr. Wedmore, who 
owns a considerable number, and those in 
the rarest ‘states. What Méryon thought 
them to be worth we have no means of 
knowing, but it has been ascertained that he 
asked only:thirty franes for the set of fifteen. 
There is solace for the soul even when the 
claims'of the body are pressing in the praise 
of the few who knew the cost of art work to 
the worker, and amongst genuine admirers 
were Baudelaire and Victor Hugo. What 
was said by the latter will convey more to 
the reader than any discourse occasioned by 
the present exhibition. ‘“ These etchings are 
magnificent things. We mast not allow this 
splendid imagination to be wasted in the 
struggle in which it is engaged with the 
Infinite while studying Nature or Paris. 
Strengthen him by all the encouragements 
possible. The breath of the universe moves 
in his works, and makes his etchings more 
than pictures— visions.” The etchings to 
which he refers were completed in 1853, 
and represent the man at his best. He 
translated,” says M. Burty, “with that 
elear view which French genius always 
claims, the poetry, mysterious and grand, of 
that old Paris which the children of the 
Second Empire saw ruthlessly disfigured and 
destroyed. Under his needle the Archi- 
tecture, which had hitherto only been ren- 
dered by the severe tracings of the architect, 
or by the summary in water-colours of the 
decorator, became what a landscape does 
under the pencil of the master of his Art— 
namely, a poem. He, as it were, borrowed 
of the reality only its features; he preserved 
the characteristic details of the construction, 
and affixed to them the reflections of his 
melancholy or the secrets of his enthusiastic 
mind. Without sensibly modifying the 
appearance of the building, he invested it 
with both social and_ historical connections ; 
as, for instance, in his etching of the building 
of the .Morgue, which, without in reality 
altering, he drew in the likeness of a tomb. 


Thus his work has a two-fold value. It 
takes its proper place in the portfolios of 
the collectors of historical documents, and 
adorns the walls of the studios.” It may be 
remarked, in conclusion, that. Méryon an- 
ticipated the writer who lately expressed 
his opinion that things like the Boadicea 
Monument should be made of some perish- 
able stuff, so that the space they require 
might be declared vacant in time.  M. 
Burty reports that he spoke of this matter 
as follows :—‘ At certain dates every work 
of Art that is not, without a doubt, worthy of 
preservation should be destroyed. Of sculp- 
ture, mortar should be made by means of an 
enormous crusher. Of paintings, they should 
make tarpaulins. The artists should be the 
first to lend themselves to such a scheme, for 
whosoever has made a second-rate statue 
should be enchanted to see it replaced by a 
better.” 
HK. R. 


THE HISTORY OF STAINED GLASS. 


i fechas arts have had a history as interesting 
as that of stained glass; and there is 
probably no other, excepting Architecture, of 
which it is so necessary to know the pastif we 
would properly appreciate the present. With 
all the brilliant progress made in special 
directions in our own age and country, we 
must still refer for guidance and instruction 
to the practice of medieval artists. Quite 
recently, indeed, it would have been difficult 
to illustrate the essential principles of the art 
from modern examples. But, thanks partly 
to the general advance in taste, still more to 
the sincere efforts of a few artists, it is possible 
now, to point to designs which are as logical 
as those of the Middle Ages, while modern in 
spirit, and adapted to modern requirements, 


THE OLpEst Winpow Guass 


of which we know belongs to the fourth cen- 
tury A.v. It is thick, uneven, and slightly 
greenish in colour. . Leaded glass of various 
tones, forming patterns, was used in Roman 
churches of the ninth century. Step by step 
other colours were added, and this led to the 
invention of windows which were veritable 
mosaics. To these’were applied, in the eleventh 
century, outlines and shadows in black or 
brown enamel. The artist in stained elass 
had then at his disposal all the essential means 
for the production of effective figure work, 
Curious details of the practice of the ancient 
workers in stained glass are-given in a cele- 
brated treatise by the monk Theophilus. The 
glazier’s diamond was unknown, and a hot 
iron was used for cutting—or, rather, fractur- 
ing—the glass. A temporary kiln was built 
for each lot of glass to be fired. The old 
makers had but few colours. Their fine dark 
blue was at first made with fragments of 
antique Roman glass vessels. They had copper 
and iron reds, a good dull yellow, a purple 
from manganese, and, somewhat later, a green, 
probably from oxide of chromium. None of 
these colours were perfectly even, which was 
an advantage, for each piece of glass had some 
variety and play of colour. They did not 
know how to make glass in large. sheets, 
which also was in their favour, for such strong 
colours should not be used over large spaces. 


A GENERAL Harmonious Tone 


is to be got in glass, as it is in impressionist 
painting, by making a mosaic of bright colours 
in small spaces. In another way their inability 
to produce large sheets of glass had no less 
happy effect. It necessitated the multiplica- 
tion of lead lines. Each piece of glass that 
enters into the composition of a stained-class 
window is held to the other pieces next it by 
grooved leads, which are soldered together. 
The smaller the pieces of glass the more 
numerous the leads, and the network of dark 
lines thus introduced tended to tone down any 
garishness of colour there still might be. We 
may say that ignorance was bliss in the case 
of the ancient glass stainers. But success is 
never wholly due to ignorance, and there is 
abundant evidence that lead lines were mul- 


tiplied of choice. Partly, this was in order to 
give an appearance of construction .to the 
window. It was to form part of an architec. 
tural whole, and the designers in this, at least, 
less ignorant than most moderns, decided. to ee 
keep their work thoroughly in harmony with 
its surroundings. Accordingly, most of the 
medixwval windows are largely filled with glass on 
and lead tracery, following the forms of Gothic — 
Architecture, but in a lighter and freer manner. 4 
Arched and gabled canopies, crotcheted pin- 
nacles, twisted or clustered columns, form a . 
setting for the figures and the diapered or deep — 
blue backgrounds. In our modern work, the 
necessary harmony between the windows and : 
the building is seldom secured. The permanent 
window, forming part of the structure, is ~ 
treated as though it were an easel picture, 
movable at will. Where any architectural — 
motive is introduced, it is likely to be Gothic — | 
if the church be Romanesque, and Byzantine 
if the church be Gothic. Our eH 


| 
ARCHITECTS ARE SOMEWHAT TO BLAME | 


for this. They should insist that the windows 
be regarded as part of the building, and that — 
the designs for them should be in accordance — 
with its style. The Renaissance in the fifteenth 

and sixteenth centuries greatly affected the — 
art of stained glass. The decorations of 
churches became mainly mural, and windows e. 
were needed that should admit abundant hight, oe 
and not be themselves more attractive than 

the pictures, This at first only gave rise toa — 
new and interesting development of painted — 
glass, much of which is very beautiful in its s 
silvery grays and golden yellows and in the 
elegance of the lead lines, more suitable, 
however, for private houses than for churches. 

But the constant improvements, which have © 
ended in the manufacture of absolutely clear 
and flawless glass in large sheets, together with 
other causes, finally- killed this branch also, 

and about the end of last century the art was 
practically extinct. When in the height of — 
the romantic movement of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, architects and other 
attempted to revive its glories, they foun 
themselves unexpectedly foiled at every step. 

The only coloured glass obtainable was thin, 
ineffective, and without play or modulation of — 
colour. 


Ar a meeting of the School Buildings Com- — 
mittee of the Aberdeen School Board it was 
decided to instruct the architect, Mr. Mae- 
kinnon, to prepare plans forthwith for a new — 
elementary school. a4 

A new organ has been constructed in the 
Church of SS. Philip and Jacob, Bristol, by Mr. 

G, Johnson, of Dighton Street, Bristol, and es 
erected on the latest tubular pneumatic” 
system, 

Wi.uiAm Cospsert’s tomb, near the west door 
of the fine old abbey church at Farnham, is 
about to be restored by Mr. John H. Nash, of 
that town. The portrait carved in relief on 
the tablet erected to the memory of Cobbett 
in Farnham parish church was executed by ) 
Foley from an original likeness. al 

Emmanvet Cuurcu, Lockwood, has been 
reopened, after painting, decorating, and 
repairs. The work has been carried out by 
Mr. H. B. Kendall. A new organ, which is in 
the north-east corner of the nave, has been ~ 
built by Messrs. Peter Conacher and Co., at a 
cost of £500. : id : 

Tur foundation-stone has been laid of a ~ 
church which is being erected about.a quarter — 
of a mile distant from the ruins of the Priory — 
of Pluscarden. The Priory was founded by 
Alexander II., in 1230, and is one of the most 
beautiful ruins in Scotland. The new church 
ws Cesigned by Messrs. Reid and Willett, and 254 
is in keeping with the design of the Priory 
itself. : sem 

Me. Martin A. Buckmaster, who is arb * 
master at Tonbridge School, and art examiner 
for the Science and Art Department, the 
Oxford Locals, the Civil Service Commission, 
and the London County Council, has prepared Rae 
a text-book on “Elementary Architecture.” 
This is to have thirty-eight full-page illustra- 
tions, and it is on the eve of publication by } 
the Clarendon Press, me 
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_ APICTURESQUE IRISH SEAPORT. 


IN “AND ABOUT YOUGHAL. 


By. H. F. Warina. 


ELE 

HE town of Youghal was formerly sur- 
T rounded by walls, but owing to the 
many sieges it has undergone (for the 
small place seems to have had more than its 
_ proper share of troubles), the remains of these 
are few. It was taken and sacked by the Earl 
of Desmond in the year 1579, and being re- 
gained by Captain White, was in the same 
year a second time plundered by John Fitz- 


_ gerald, Seneschal of Immokilly. It was again 


assailed, but unsuccessfully, in January, 1582. 
In the civil war of 1641 it was gallantly main- 
tained by the Earl of Cork, who died here whilst 
shut in by the rebels, 1643. It was again 


i besieged in 1645, but the enemy were finally 


_ repulsed. Youghal opened its gates to Oliver 
Cromwell in 1649, and here the Protector 


established himself in winter quarters. In 


the next year he quitted the Irish shores for 
ever. 

So many troubles going on at this period, 
‘naturally had the effect of causing the in- 
habitants to erect strongholds, but the one 
called after Tynte is the only fortified relic of 
feudalism now to be seen in Youghal. It. was 
built at the close of the reion of James I. 
- The building measures 39ft. by 23ft. over 
walls and is about 50ft. high. The walls are 
still their original height, and are deeply 
embrasured all round. The doorway at pre- 


ee sent existing is modern, but doubtless the old 


entrance stood in the same position, as we 
may judge from the machiocolation over- 
head on the upper story used for discharging 
missiles and molten lead on the besiegers. 
There is an interesting authenticated story in 
connection with it. In the time of the Re- 
bellion, circa 1643, a number of the English 
garrison and Protestants of the town who had 
fled there for refuge, were shut up within 
its walls. The mayor of the town, named 
Ronayne, a Roman Catholic, fearing the wrath 
of the Government if he allowed them to be 
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killed, despatched a messenger to the officer 
commanding the garrison at Cork, who sent a 
troop of cavalry “to the relief of the castle. 
In consequence, the Town Corporation ordered 
that whenever a “Ronayne” died the town 
beli should: be tolled to keep up the hated 
memory of the treacherous (/) act of the mayor. 
This custom still survives, except with the 
difference that it is now looked upon as an 
honour. _The bell rung is that of the clock 
tower (illustrated last week) in the south end 
of the main street, which marks the place of 
the ancient South Gate. The present clock 
tower was erected in the seventeenth century, 
and is executed in red brickwork, with stone 
facing and quoins used with very good effect. 
It was, until comparatively recent times, used 
as a gaol and place of execution. 

Though there are many interesting old 
buildings in Youghal, there was evidently not 
a new building which had been put up within 
the last fifty years. This seems to be a fact 
to be regretted, as it does not speak well for 
the increasing prosperity of the town, but no 
doubt it rejoices the heart of the artist, for 
here he may wander through sleepy old- 
fashioned alleys, which still have the air of a 
hundred years ago, and which elsewhere, as 
time goes on and the jerry and other builders 
continue to flourish, are rapidly making way 
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for the “ eligible modern villas.” 
they long be spared the change ! 

Walking southwards, we come to the ferry 
steps, and board the ferry-boat which plies 
aeross the Blackwater. As it happens to be a 
Sunday we get a sight of typical Ivish life. 
The boat is crowded with country peasants, 
for the most part old women and comely girls 
going to Mass, talking hard in Gaelic. These 
all wear short, coarse, homespun dresses with 
shoes (on special occasions they do cover their 
feet) that might almost be called “ sabots,” 
and as they seem to vie with one another 
which of them shall wear the brighter head- 
dress, consisting of a kind of shawl, the effect 
is picturesque and pleasing in the extreme. 

Arrived at the other side, one is able either 
to walk or get on to that most comfortable of 
conveyances—the jaunting car, and start in the 
direction of Ardmore. We soon pass an interest- 
ing small Harly English church, after which, 
for about four miles, the road lies through a 
fairly level country, when we see the Round 
Tower rising up, and, turning to the right, we 
enter the small village of Ardmore, which con- 
sists of tiny, whitewashed cottages, the appear- 
ance of which goes far to refute the bad 
reputation which the Irish have in the matter 
of cleanliness and order. 

The history of the small place dates back to 
the early part of the fifth century, for in 402 
St. Declan, one of the four primitive preachers 
of Christianity in Ireland, commenced his 
mission among the Pagans here. Declan was 
the son of Ere, chief of a noble family of the 
Deisi. Such wonderful suecess attended his 
labours that the Deisi, forsaking their chief 
Luban, an obstinate Pagan, followed Declan, 
who placed them under the headship of 
Feargall M’Cormac, one of his own kindred. 
In 416 a seminary was founded by Declan at 
Ardmore, from which the light of Christianity 
radiated into all the surrounding districts, and 
the retired hamlet became a sanctuary of 
religion and letters. This school was in con- 
nection with a monastic establishment of 
particular rule, which afterwards was changed 
into a house of Canons Regular of St. Augus- 
tine. In 448 St. Declan was confirmed in the 
See of Ardmore by the Synod of Cashel which 
he held this year. He died in 450, and was 
buried within the little Damphliag, or stone 
oratory, which in his lifetime had been his 
primitive cathedral. His grave—or that 
reputed to be his, is still shown, and is super- 
stitiously reverenced by the peasantry, who 
consider the clay taken out of it to be effica- 
cious in the removing of diseases. 

Adjoining this Oratory are the remains of a 
cathedral church, the nave being Romanesque, 
with a Norman gateway at the north end, and 
in some Norman arcading. In the east end 
some most quaint carving is to be seen, 
representing scenes from the Bible. 

Many curious old tombstones are to be seen 
in the vicinity of this church, the one sketched 
being in specially good preservation, the 
fizures representing St. Mark, St. Peter and 
St. Paul, above and on the lower portion, Adam 
and Eve. : 

Formerly a monastery stood here, but there 
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is no trace of this remaining, except St. 
Declan’s Oratory in which he lived and was 
buried. 

One of the characteristics of the ancient 
church of Ireland was its asceticism, which it 
derived from its well-known contact with the 
Eastern church, where the hermits lived apart 
in the desert, and hence it is we find so many 
names of places in Ireland compounded with 
Desert or Dysert, and to this day, this part of 
Ardmore is called the desert. 

The Holy Well is very curious; it is built 
with large irregular stones, three of which at 
the top are carved with a crucifixion. St. 
Declan used this well as his baptistry, and 
baptised his converts, the seats on which the 
candidates sat still being visible. 

So great is the faith of the peasants in this 
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Saint, that during a certain fortnight in every 
year, thousands of them (even in this age of 
scepticism) with all manner of diseases and 
sores, flock to the well, where they go through 
certain ceremonies, consisting of praying, 
walking round the well, kissing the cross and 
counting their beads, after which they bathe 
themselves in a small stream running from 
the well, and finish by drinking a glass of the 
water. 

The Round Tower of Ardmore, adjoining 
the site of the cathedral, dates, as probably do 
the others of Ireland, from the 7th or 8th 
centuries; all are no doubt of Christian 
origin. Professor Stokes, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, traces these round towers from Syria, 
thence to Constantinople, then from the Icono- 
lastic period of the Leos to Ravenna and 
thence to France and Ireland. They all in 
Ireland have the same peculiarities—the same 
height and conically shaped top, a door 15ft. 
from the ground, circular from the base, 
tapering in a perfect circle to five or six stones, 
with windows to the cardinal points. The 
tower at Ardmore shares with one other only in 
Ireland the peculiarity of string courses on 
the outside, which, however, do not mark the 
stories. The towers are invariably found near 
old churches, and sometimes with the building 
itself. They were used first as bell towers and 
keeps in times of danger for the property of 
the clergy and church, and also as beacons. 
The one in this instance is kept in repair by 
the Board of Trade for purposes of a landmark. 


AccorpINnG to present arrangements, the 
Art Gallery of the Corporation of the City of 
London at Guildhall will be reopened to the 
public by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs on 
June 4th, with a new collection of pictures by 
French masters of the nineteenth century, 
which has been loaned almost exclusively by 
private French collectors. 


THE GATES OF LONDON. 


§ 4 City wall is great and high,” wrote 

Fitzstephen in the reign of Henry IL., 
““with seven double gates, with towers on the 
north at proper differences.” Hidden away 
here and there in cellars of City- warehouses 
portions of this great and high wall may yet 
be inspected ; but. of the seven great gates 
not one remains. Perhaps from a utilitarian 
point of view this is well, for they would have 
been sore hindrances to the busy streams of 
traflic in these jin de siecle days. Possibly one 
of the oldest was Aldgate, the earliest mention 
of which occurs in a charter granted by King 
Edgar to the Knighton Guild about the year 
967. It was doubtless originally one of the 
four gates by which 

Tur Roman Ways ENTERED 
the ancient Londinium. its name is supposed 
to have been derived from the Saxons, who 
called it Ald or Hald (old), on account of its 
ruinous condition ; but in records dating from 
1325 to 1881 it appears as Alegate or Algate. 
When the Barons rose in arms against John 
they entered London by this gate, which was 
then in a dilapidated condition, and shortly 
afterwards they rebuilt it. It was in the 
house over the gate that Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the author of the “Canterbury Tales,” lived 
for many years. In 1606 the old gate was 
pulled down, and a new one erected during the 
three following years. According to Maitland, 
this was an ornate structure, garnished with a 
gilt vane and effigies of Roman soldiers on the 
battlements, while beneath, in a “large square,” 


‘’ stood a statue of James I. in gilt armour, with 


a golden lion and unicorn ; this was on the 
east side. On the west face stood 


A Stratus or Fortune 


with the Kine’s arms below, and the motto, 
“Dieu et mon droit—Vivat Rex.” Figures of 
Peace, with a dove, and Charity adorned the 
north and south sides, and over the arch was 
engraved, “ Senatus populusque Londiniensis. 
Fecit 1609. Humfrey Weld Maior.”’ The 
gate, which stood in the High Street, south 
of Aldgate Church, was taken down in 1761. 
The next gate on the wall was Bishopsgate, 
erected in or about 675 by Erkenwald, Bishop 
of London, who was a son of Offa, King of 
Mercia. This gate is said to have taken its 
name from the effigies of two bishops, one of 
which was the founder, the other a Norman 
prelate, who probably restored the gate during 
the reign of the Conqueror. In consequence 
of the Bishop of London receiving a toll of 
one stick from every cartload of wood passing 
through the gate he was bound to provide the 
hinges and keep them in repair. The gate 
was rebuilt in 1471 by the Hanse merchants, 
who were exempted in 1305 from the toll of 
2s. which had been levied on all goods passing 


in or out, in consideration of which they under- 
took to maintain the structure. 
gate was demolished, and, says the Evening 
Standard in an article on the subject, a plainer 
building erected in its place, which was re- 
moved in 1760 for street improvements. 
Moorgate was a postern made in the old wall 
by Thomas Falconer, the Mayor, in 1415, to 
enable the citizens to reach their gardens and 
neighbouring fields by a shorter route than 
hitherto. Its proximity to the moor was the 
origin of its name. It was rebuilt in 1647, and 
in 1761 was described as one of the 


Most MAGNIFICENT 


in the City. It was a loftier structure than 
usual, to allow, it has been supposed, the 
trained bands to march through with pikes 
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erect, but probably the real motive was the 
admission of wagons loaded with hay or other 
commodities. In 1762 the gate was pulled 
down, and the stones were used to strengthen 
the central pier of London Bridge. Cripple- 
gate was thought by Maitland to be one of 
the four original gates erected over the Roman 
ways which entered the City. It was rebuilt 
by the Brewers’ Company in 1244, and in 


Edward I.’s reign was a prison for debtors. 
This gate was again rebuilt in 1491 by a- 


legacy left by Edmund Shaw, a goldsmith, 
who was Mayor of London in 1483. It was 
repaired and “beautified” in 1665, and finally 
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etic ahishod about a hundred years later. The 
name is said to have originated from the 
; number of cripples who begged there; while 
“rare” Ben Johnson, in his play, “ Every Man 
out of His Humour,” says, “ As lameas Vulcan 
or the founder of Cripplegate.” As the gate 
-stood at the entrance to the covered way 
to the Barbican, it is considered probable that 
its name was derived from the Saxon “ crepel,” 
a den or passage underground. Of Alders- 
gate, which stood near ‘the Church of St. 
Botolph, old Stow, the antiquary, says: 
« #luresgate, or Aldersgate, so called not of 
Aldrich or Elders—that is to say, ancient men, 
builders thereof ; not of Eldarne trees growing 
there more abundantly than in other places, 
as some have fabled ; but for the very antiquity 
of the gate itself, being one of the first four 
gates of the City.” Maitland, however, does 
- not share in this view of its antiquity, and by 
_ others it is supposed to owe its name to one 
_ Aldrich, a Saxon. In a charter dated 1243 it 
“is called Aldrichesgate. During the reign of 
Elizabeth the gate and the rooms over it were 
_ enlarged and improved by John Daye, a cele- 
brated printer, who published one of the 
_ earliest English almanacs there in 1550, and 
_ who had for a lodger in 1567 Fox, the author 
_ of the world-known “ Book of Martyrs.” The 
gate was rebuilt in 1616. A statue of James I. 
on horseback, with the arms of England, Scot- 
_ land, and Ireland above his head, adorned the 
facade of the gate ; while another effigy of the 
monarch, seated and wearing the robes of 
* Beetate, graced the south front, and on the east 
and west sides were figures ‘of Jeremiah and 
Sepucl. The gate was much 


_ InsuRED DURING THE GREAT FIR#, 


#: Ba was repaired at the City’s expense in 1670. 
Beis the celebrated diarist, under the date 
_ October 20, 1660, remarks: “I saw the limbs 
~ of some of our new traytors set upon Alders- 
bate, which was°a sad sight to see.” The 
structure was sold by auction in 1761, and 
: shortly afterwards was removed. Across 
_ Newgate Street, a little to the east of Giltspur 
‘Street and the Old Bailey, stood Newgate, 
_ erected in the reign of Henry I. According 
to Maitland, it was appropriated for a common 
eS gaol for felons in 1218, but it is mentioned as 
ae a prison in records dating back to 1188. The 
_ same authority states that it was repaired in 
- 1420 and again in 1630. The gate appears to 
= have been rebuilt by Sir Richard Whittington 
_ and to have been repaired in 1556 after a 1 fire 
caused by the carelessness of the “keeper’s 
_ mayde * which proved less destructive than 
% the Great Fire more than a century later. It 
was rebuilt in the year 1672, and finally taken 
down in 1767... The last of the great City 
¥ gates was Ludgate, which was: built, according 
; Geoffrey of “Monmouth, by that mythical 
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_ personage King Lud, who is said to have 
flourished in 66 B.c. But taking into con- 
sideration its proximity to the Fleet river, 
it is most probable that its name was a 
_ corruption of the Saxon “ flod,” a small navi- 
g Bable river. This was one of the gates by 
_ which the Barons entered London during _ 
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and. finding it and the adjoining wall in a 
- dilapidated’ condition they pulled down the 
houses of those Jews who were living in its 
> Be ndiphbouthood to repair both the wall and the 
a gate. In 1373 the gate was made into a free 
= prison for poor debtors and freemen of the 
the City, and was enlarged by Sir Stephen Forster, 
vs Mayor, who was himself once a poor prisoner. 
__ In 1419 Ludgate was “ordained as & prison 
for citizens and reputable persons,” and Ben 
Be Jonson, in the plays previously quoted, says, 
oa Beware you commerce not with bankrupts 
= and Ludgathians.” The gate was rebuilt in 

1586, and adorned with statues of Queen 
ta ~ Elizabeth on the west side and of King Lud 
ae __and his two sons on the east. It wasseriously 

- injured in the Great Fire, was repaired or 
Ss rebuilt, and was finally removed in 1760—a 
_ record year in the destruction of these old 
ae City gates. The structure known as Temple 
Bar was not, properly speaking, a gate. It 
= - was originally, as its name implies, a bar or 

chain erected at the end of Fleet Street by the 
SmeKnicht Templars to mark the boundary of 
Pe the City control without its walls. 
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NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


By A Prpaerim. 


Ee genius of Childe Harold has rendered 
Newstead radiant for all time. You 
might as wéll think of Stratford-on-A von with- 
out Shakespeare as Newstead without Byron. 
The Abbey, says a writer in the Sheffield 
Telegraph, is not a great show place like 
Chatsworth or Welbeck, but it may always be 
inspected on two days of the week. After 
leaving Newstead Station it is the proverbial 
stone’s throw to the first Lodge gate. It gives 
access to a long avenue leading to the second 
Lodge. ' This gained, the visitor is transported 
into a world of rural life and rustic character. 
Presently comes in sight a low castellated ivy- 
grown building with a clock-tower. It is only 
the Abbey stables. They stand on the margin 
of a beautiful lake. A moment more, and 
now, lo! and behold! the real Newstead, 
flanked at one extremity by the great square 
tower, and at the other by the remains of 
Tar Orv ABBEY CHURCH. 

The tracery of the great west window has 
disappeared, but the beaatiful doorways 
remain intact. The Abbey is at once a 
picture-gallery and a museum. The Grand 
Saloon is hung with paintings by Vandyck, 
Kneller, and Lely. The eye dwells on Phillip’s 
famous portrait of Lord Byron—the Lara-like 
peer—made familiar to us by many engrav- 
ings. Among the chefs deuvre of this 
stately apartment may be mentioned a 
precious Etruscan vase, a table from an old 
Italian. palace, with its top wmarvellously 
jewelled with precious stones; a chair that 
belonged to Warren Hastings, and the case 


_ in which once reposed the skull drinking cup 


used by Byron and his Bacchanial companions 
when masquerading at midnight in the Abbey 
as monks. 


THe Great Dinine HAtt, 


the refectory of the ancient Abbey, is a room 
of distinction. The Past and Present here 
shake hands, for from bosses of the fine old 
oak ceiling peep out the lamps of the electric 
light. One end of this room is occupied by 
a minstrels’ gallery, after the manner of the 
musicians’ balcony in the banqueting hall at 
Haddon. The walls are so diversified with 
old armour, helmets, cuirasses, military colours, 
flags, and banners (taken from the field of 
Waterloo, on which Colonel Wildman fought, 
and which inspired Byron with the finest lines 
in “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage”) that the 
tout ensemble reminds one of the relics of the 
warlike past at Abbotsford, a collection which 
more than one writer has said, as a whole, 
leaves an impression on the mind of the visitor 
that there must have been'a good deal of 
personal sympathy mixed up with the playful 
satire with which the inimitable character of 
the “ Antiquary ” is treated. Newstead is 


A TREASURE-HOUSE OF ART. 


But more beautiful than the pictures on the 
walls are those framed by the windows; 
vignettes these of wood and water, lawn and 
lea, that come as a revelation to the street- 
stricken citizen; landscapes that the artist 
who works in oil colours finds it passing hard 
to realise—light, air, liquidness, distance, the 
rapture of repose, and the lovely loveliness 
and dreamy quiet of Nature. One cannot help 
thinking that the Abbey and its surroundings 
must have exercised a good influence over 
Lord Byron’s unhappy life, and added 
brighter hues now and then to his inspiration. 
The Byron rooms remain almost as the poet 
left them. Here is the very bed upon which 
he tossed through the feverish vigils of many 
a weary night—a substantial four-poster, with 
heavy curtains and a dome-shaped top, the 
corners surmounted by coronets; here is the 
chest of drawers which held his “ portable 
property ;” here is his washstand, with its 
quaint blue China bowls. A small chamber 
next Lord Byron’s bedroom, formerly the in- 
firmary for invalid monks, and which had the 
grisly reputation of being haunted, the poet 
had fitted up for his page. After inspecting 
the Byron rooms, we visit the cloisters, and 
the chapter-house, now used as a private chapel. 
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CARDIFF CHURCH. 
THE SCHEME OF RESTORATION COM- 
PLETSD. 


HE work of restoring the Parish Church at 
Cardiff began about nine years ago. -It 
has now been completed. Nearly £20,000 has 
been expended upon the edifice. The work 
has been carried out with Mr. C. B. Fowler as 
architect—an appointment made by the Co 
poration at the wish of the Vestry. ~The 
contractors for the walling and coping, the 
cementing of the paths, etc., were Messrs. 
Turner and Sons, of Cardiff, and the wrought 
iron railing is the work of Messrs. Letheren 
and Son, of Cheltenham. The alterations: in 
and around the churchyard have cost as near 
as possible £1500. The areas in the graveyard 
have been turfed, and at the express desire Of 
Lord Bute gravel paths have been made round 
the church. It was found necessary in the 
cause of carrying on the work to disturb a 
large number of the graves, the contents of 
which were carefully taken and reinterred in 
the New Cemetery, with the headstones above 
them. An object of great interest in the 
churchyard has been the old fifteenth century 
cross. This was excavated, but.it was found 
that all the steps were missing, only the 
rubble foundation of the cross remaining. It 
was accordingly decided to restore the cross, 
and the work has been carried out in the 
best Portland stone by Mr. Clarke, of Llandaff, 
from designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. C. B. Fowler. It is» now to be 
regarded as a memorial of the restoration 
of the whole of the church tower and 
graveyard. The head of the Cross repre- 
sents the Crucifixion and the Ascension; 
surmounted with a canopy with crocketed 
pinnacles in harmony with those upon the 
tower. The base of the tower has also been 
restored-in its erstwhile octagonal shaped 
steps leading up to the base of the shaft of the 
cross. It is interesting to note that in the 
course of generations the level of the church- 
yard has risen some 3ft., the base of the 
steps leading to the cross representing the 
original level. From an architectural point of 
view, Cardiff Parish Church is one of great 
beauty—a venerable pile, the neglect of which 
would have been at once a disgraca and a 
scandal to a professedly intelligent and 
cultured community. 


A New Primitive Methodist chapel is being 
erected at Wellington at a cost of £1900. 

A scHoou and parochial hall has been erected 
at Egremont, Liverpool. 

New Sunday Schools have been erected in 
connection with the Lindfield Congregational 
Church. 

Two new stores have been erected, at a cost 
of over £1000 each, by the Batley C >-operative 
Society. ‘The shops are respectively situate at 
Mount Pleasant and Carlinghow. 

THE Queen has become the possessor of Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s picture “The Beloved,” which 
is at present in the New Gallery. It will be 
removed to Windsor at the end of June. 

Tue Nottingham Tabernacle has been re- 
opened. The building has been thoroughly 
cleaned and the appearance considerably 
enhanced by extensive decorations. 

Tue Newcastle Council propose to widen 
Corporation Street to the top of Westgate 
Road, to make a new street crossing from 
Pilgrim Street, in a line with Market Street, 
to Pictoa Place, and to widen Byker Bridge. 

Mr Harrison Hayrer, past president of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, -died 
recently at his residence, 61, Addison Road, 
Kensington, W., at the age of seventy-three. 
He was one of the most prominent civil 
engineers in this country. 

One of the two marble busts of the late Sir 
John Pender, G.C.M.G., executed by Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford, has now been received by the 
authorities of University College, London. 
The bust has been placed in the library. The 
likeness is a pleasing and striking one. The 
second bust is at present on view ‘at the New 
Gallery. 
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A NEW WORKHOUSE AT 
NOTTINGHAM. 


EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS PROJECTED. 


NEW workhouse is about to be erected at 
Nottingham. The accepted plans show 
the building as one of the largest of its kind 
in the country. The site comprises 674 acres ; 
it was purchased at a cost of £12,900. The 
Board of Guardians advertised for competitive 
drawings for the accommodation of 1500 people, 
and the necessary offices, &c. 'The competition 
was limited to Nottingham firms and six 
London firms. Of the latter only one com- 
peted. Mr. W. H. Ward, of Birmingham, was 
appointed assessor, and he selected the plans 
of Messrs. Marshall and Turner, of King 
Street, Nottingham, as the most suitable for 
the purpose, awarding the second place to 
Messrs Brewill and Baily (Nottingham), and 
the third to Messrs. R. C. Sutton and Son 
(Nottingham). Tenders were received for the 
preparing for and putting in of the foundations, 
and Messrs. Hodson and Son, of Nottingham, 
were appointed the contractors. Arrange- 
ments are being pushed forward for the letting 
of the contract for the superstructure. ‘The 
total estimated cost of the new workhouse, 
exclusive of the land and of furnishing, is 
about £250,000. When completed, the build- 
ing will be one of the most conveniently 
arranged and extensive institutions of its kind 
in the country. The main building, or work- 
house proper, is to be arranged to provide for 
the admission of 612, accommodation being 
apportioned for 120 able-bodied inmates, 100 
infirm, 380 persons of both sexes, and for twelve 
married couples. This part is represented in 
the lower range of buildings, the administrative 
block being arranged between, with kitchens, 
food and general storerooms, large dining hall, 
offices, committee-rooms, and apartments for 
the master, matron, and servants. The in- 
firmary is noticeable as the extensive range of 
premises to be constructed at the higher 
portion of the site. Here provision will be 
made for 560 patients. In this case also the 
administrative block forms a division for the 
buildings inhabited by male and female 
inmates respectively, kitchen and store accom- 
modation upon a liberal scale being included 
in addition to distinct quarters for dispensary, 
operations, medical offices, committee rooms, 
and separate apartments arranged for the 
storekeepers and steward. A small isolation 
hospital will occupy the extreme top left- 
hand corner of the side, the building 
including a children’s infirmary for thirty, 
a nurse’s home capable of accommodating 
forty-five, and a separate block of premises 
for the reception of mothers with infants. 
The engine and boiler-house occupies a central 
position immediately between the workhouse 
and infirmary, and on either side are buildings 
representing the workhouse and infirmary 
laundries respectively. Workshops, stables, 
the labour master’s house, a mortuary, and 
remand boys’ quarters are directly behind 
the workhouse. A large block of buildings 
at the extreme right of the site provides 
for the reception of 216 imbeciles, and in 
proximity to the entrance are the porter’s 
lodge, receiving wards for nine, and vagrant 
wards for sixty-eight, together with stone 
breaking yards and sheds. The chapel is 
placed on the knoll commanding the whole 
site. The total accommodation in the entire 
building represents provision for 1614,exclusive 
of members of the staff. 


A MEETING of members of the congregation 
of Oldbury Parish Church has decided to pro- 
ceed with the renovation of the church at 
once, and appointed a committee to confer with 
Mr. Wood, architect, and obtain some idea of 
the cost of the repairs. 

Ir is proposed that the appearance of 
Aberdeen should be enhanced by the forma- 
tion of a boulevard extending from Holburn 
Street westwards by Rubislaw, passing over 
Stocket Roads in the north-west, and termina- 
ting at Kittybrewster, in the northern district 
of the city.. 


(May 25, 1898. 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH METHODS. 


a ss an interesting article dealing with steel 
construction, Mr. Charles V. Childs re- 
marks—in the Engineering Magazine—that 
the architects of the different countries being 
obliged to keep within the limits of their 
respective building laws, the restrictions 
imposed on them naturally affect not only the 
visible appearance of the building, but also its 
internal structure. While it is highly pro- 
bable that but few London buildings would 
come up to the standard prescribed by the New 
York building laws—i.e., inside the so-called 
fire limits of New York—on the other hand, it 
is certain that the London County Council 
would never permit the erection of the steel 
constructed “skyscraper” within the area 
under its control. As an instance, in proof of 
the former statement, it is necessary only to 
notice how many of the front walls of London 
shops are carried on bressummers resting on 
exposed cast-iron columns. The New York 
building laws provide that all cast-iron 
columns supporting outside walls shall be 
incased in an outer cast-iron shell with an 
intervening air space, the internal column be- 
ing sufficiently strong to carry the load. 


Evin OF THE ‘ SKYSCRAPER.” 


It is appalling to think what the streets of 
London, already in so congested a condition, 
would be like, were it permissible to erect 
buildings fifteen or twenty stories high. The 
burning question of New York has long been 
to provide sufficient rapid transit to and from 
the business centre of the city; and, while the 
solution is yet far off, the continued erection of 
high office buildings is making matters worse 
by concentrating business offices within com- 
paratively narrow limits. The excessive 
height of the American buildings has necessi- 
tated the use of the steel skeleton construction, 
in order to economise the weight, and con- 
sequently the thickness of the walls in the 
lower stories, which otherwise would occupy 
valuable space, to say nothing of the cost of 
material and labour. The usual thickness of 
the walls, which, from the nature of the con- 
struction, serve only as a covering, is from 
134in. to 18in. In England the thickness of 
wall at the ground-floor level rarely has to 
exceed 2ft. 3in.; if, however, instead of being 
five or six stories, the buildings were to be 
three or four times that height, the increase in 
thickness would have to be enormous, and the 
steel skeleton framework would probably come 
into general use. The steel construction, 
therefore, has to adapt itself to the style of 
building prevailing in the different countries. 
The essential difference, broadly speaking, is 
that, whereas in American construction each 
story is 

SuppoRTED ENTIRELY BY GIRDERS 


at the floor-level of the story, and the weight 
directly transmitted to the foundations by 
means of the steel columns (Anglice stan- 
chions), the usual English practice is to place 
all necessary bressummers at the level of the 
first floor; these, therefore, having to carry 
the whole weight of the building above this 
level, are necessarily heavy compound or plate 
girders. Certain of the American features 
might be introduced into the English build- 
ings with advantage; the difficulty of doing 
so lies in the fact that the architect’s plans 
are practically complete before the engineer’s 
work begins. The steel work in an 
American building begins a-few inches above 
the foundations, and consists of layers of steel 
beams, embedded in concrete, to form the 
piers, on which the steel bases of the columns 
rest. The bottom layer is so designed that 
the load is distributed to the ground at an 
allowable pressure of two or three tons per 
square foot pressure; this being the same for 
all piers, any settlement would be uniform 
throughout the building. In the next layer 
the beams rest on those below, at angles 
to them, and their length is equal to the 
breadth of the lower layer. The ends 
of the beams of each successive : layer 


project, and act as cantilevers, their sizes 
being determined by the intensity of pres- 
sure on their cantilever ends. Anchor rods 
are embedded in the concrete, and bolt. the 
column bases to the flanges of the uppermost 
layer. By this method the height of the pier 
is considerably lessened, effecting a saving in 
excavation and concrete. The tops of the 
piers are kept just below the basement floor- 
level, in order to economise room, The 
English architect depends on concrete alone 
for his foundations, and, where buildings have 
been pulled down, utilises the old bricks for 
this purpose. ; : 
PIERS AND STANCHIONS. 


In America the space under the sidewalks, 
being the property of the owner of the adjoin- 
ing building, is part of the basement floor. 
The outside walls are carried on lintels just 
below the side-walk level! As each floor is 
carried on girders independently of the other 
floors, these lintels have to support only the 
weight of the ground-floor walls and probably 
a portion of the ground-floor load. Where the 
columns carry party walls, it frequently 
happens that there is not sufficient space inside 
the building line to allow the column bases to 
rest fairly on the piers ; in such cases the piers 
are built inside the party line, and the bases 
of the columns rest on strong cantilever girders 
bearing on the piers, the other ends_ of 
the girders being either counterbalanced by 
the internal columns or anchored down to a 
mass of concrete. In English buildings, on 
the other hand, the stanchions carrying bres- 
summers usually rest on blue brick piers, built 


up to within a foot of the ground-floor level, 


and the bases of the stanchions are bolted to 
York stone plinths. Frequently a sheet of 
lead is laid between the steel base and the 
stone. Mention is made of this, because 
experiments have shown that the practice is 
harmful; the crushing strength of the stone 
is thereby diminished, the supposition being 
that the lead flows into any unevenness in the 
stone, and acts as a wedge.. The columns in 
American practice are two stories in height, 
and the connections are made to break joint 
alternately at each floor. All connections of 
columns to columns, girders to columns, and 
cross-joints to girders are riveted, the riveting 
gang following after the erection gang, and 
carefully plumbing each column before riveting 
it to the one below. The steel skeleton is thus 
as much a structure in itself as in the case of 
a bridge. 
FIREPROOFING. 


In regard to the methods of fireproofing : 
stone, brick, and steel are not, strictly speaking, 
fireproof; and, until English architects fully 
realise this fact, and introduce proper fire- 
resisting material, no building in England 
will be worthy of the name “fireproof.” In 
America all girders and joists are carefully 
encased in tiles made of fireclay, with an air 
space, to act as a non-conductor of heat, 
between the tiles and the steel work. More- 
over, the partitions between the rooms and the 
furring inside the brick walls are of firebrick. 
The firebrick contract is naturally an expen- 
sive item, the estimate for the Carnegie 
Building amounting to 50,000 dollars for this 
portion of the work. English fireproofing may 
withstand a small fire originating inside the 
building, but is entirely inadequate to resist a 
large body of heat, such as may be caused by 
the conflagration of neighbouring buildings, 
or the combustion of inflammable material 
stored within the building. 


Tue Dewsbury and District Technical School 
governors have accepted a scheme for extending 
the building at an estimated cost of £5,000, 
Mr. J. L. Fox to be the architect. _ 

Owston CHURCH, near Doncaster, has’ been 
reopened after the restoration of the fine old 
Norman tower, which was in an unsafe con- 
dition. The cost has been over £600. 

THE foundation stone has been laid of the 
new Roman Catholic Church of SS. Peter and 
Paul, at [iford. The new building is of a plain 
character, and is only regarded as a temporary 
church. The church was built at the total 
cost of £2000, 


i 
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: Bricks and Mortar. 


Errincuam Housz, ARUNDEL STREET, 

¥ May 25th, 1898. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slat: ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 


4 collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
-amarble church for every town in England ; 


“a 
% 
> 


3 


such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 


eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
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RusKIN. 


Tux design of Mr. R. Burns Dick, architect, 
55, Northumberland Street, Newcastle, has 


been selected, in open competition, for the 
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-- witnesses, and other rooms. 


proposed new police-court and lock-up at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. There were thirty- 


“geven competitors, and the assessor was 


Mr. J. Cresswell, County Architect. The 
buildings on the ground floor will consist 


of a police-station with seven cells and a 
house for resident constable; 


and, on the 
upper floor, of police-court, with magistrates’, 
The estimated 


- cost is about £5000. The plans of Mr. 
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& states that Mr. 
_ English -architect and archeologist, who 


Charles Fred. Short, London, were placed 
second. 


Tue Athens correspondent of the Standard 
Penrose, the well-known 


_ recently arrived there at the invitation of the 
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Government, has attended before the Council 


of Ministers and given evidence regarding the 


- endangered condition of the Parthenon, and 
x 
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advised that certain works should be under- 
taken. He demonstrated the serious risks to 
which the signs of the crumbling state of the 


_ structure point, and the probable fall of the 


Se: 


western vestibule. Mr. Penrose expressed the 


e: conviction that the monument may yet be 


we & 


preserved for several centuries, thanks to the 


_ works of consolidation already carried out and 
_ to be continued according to his suggestions. 

- The work already done by the Greek Com- 
_ mittee has been approved by Mr. Penrose. 


* 


‘Tur officers of the Architectural Association 
for the session 1898-99 will be as follows :— 
_President—Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne ; Vice- 
Président8—Mr. P. J. Marvin and Mr. A. S. 
Flower; Committee — Messrs. T. W. Ald- 


_ winckle, jun., R. 8. Balfour, H. B. Creswell, 


B. F. Fletcher, M. Garbutt, A. H. Hart, 


’ Beresford Pite, W. A. Pite, H. A. Satchell, and 


a 


W. H. Seth-Smith; Hon. Treasurer—Mr. 


_ Hampden W. Pratt; Hon. Librarian—Mr. 


_ ©. H. Freeman; Hon. Secretaries—Mr. E. 


* 


_ Howley Sim and Mr. G. B. Carvill. Other 
officers :—Hon. Solicitor—Mr. W. H. Jamieson ; 
Hon. Assistant Librarian—Mr. E. W. M. 
Wonnacott; Hon. Auditors—Mr. H. P. G. 
Maule and Mr. J. W. Stonhold; Assistant 
Secretary and Registrar—Mr. D. G. Driver.— 
The annual dinner takes place to-morrow 
(Thursday) at the Holborn Restaurant. 


' Tr is stated that Sir John Millais’ portrait 
of Mr. Gladstone is to be hung in the National 


_ Gallery. There is one, if not two, portraits of 


the great statesman in the National Portrait 


_ Gallery, and it is fitting that this one, which 
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has an historical value, and is one of the finest 
examples of the works of our greatest modern 
master, should have a place ina gallery of 
masterpieces. There will then be two of Sir 
John Millais’ paintings in the National Gallery. 
It is also stated that Millais’ “The Order of 
Release,’ which was sold for so large a sum 
the other day, was purchased by Sir Henry 
Tate, who proposes to place it in the Gallery 
which bears his name. 


Messrs. CHristiz, Manson, AND Woops 
recently sold the valuable collection of objects 
of art and decorative furniture of the late 
Mr. Robert Rankin, of Liverpool. The 157 
lots brought a total of £3402, the articles in 
blue and white china and old Sévres porcelain 
in particular selling exceptionally well. The 
principal lots included: A minature portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth, in richly jewelled dress 
and white ruff, by I. Oliver, 44 guineas ; a pair 
of Chelsea plates, gold anchor mark, 38 guineas; 
a large Chelsea cup and saucer, 40 guineas ; 
a Dresden group of lady and gentleman, 
dancing, 50 guineas; old Sévres, a pair of 
circular dishes, 55 guineas; a verriere, dark 
blue, 115 guineas; and an oviform vase, 
44 guineas. Old Chinese porcelain, a pair of 
egg-shell deep plates, 50 guineas ; and a deep 
plate, enamelled with a lady and two children, 
41 guineas. Old Nanking porcelain, an oviform 
jar, 31 guineas; a pair of beakers, 64in. high, 
62 guineas; a pair of triple gourd-shaped 
bottles, 48 guineas ; a cylindrical jar and cover, 
40 guineas; a pair of the same, £115; a pair 
of oviform vases and covers, 58 guineas; and 
a pair af cylindrical bottles, £230. Decorative 
objects, a pair of candlesticks, formed of vases 
of old Sévres porcelain, 70 guineas; a pair of 
candelabra, 62 guineas; a Sheraton secretary 
of mahogany and satinwood, inlaid, 100 
guineas. 


* 


In an address recently at the galleries of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, the Bishop of Bristol spoke of the pic- 
torial artist as the man who cured the imper- 
fections of our vision. The appreciation of 


‘beautiful things was often a growth. There 
was a time when he laughed at the notion of. | 


collecting old china and old furniture. Now 
spent much time admiring Chippendale chairs. 
A good picture of a church interior was not 
merely the representation of a building, It 
compelled lofty emotions, and as you looked 
at the canvas you could hear the angels sing- 
ing. 
Wyke Bayliss said his lordship had revealed 
so much of the feeling of an artist that it was 
sad to remember he was only a bishop. 


Ricumonp Hitt is again in danger. The 
Hon. Secretary of the Preservation Committee 
writes as follows :—“ A scheme is on foot for 
the construction of a railway actually over the 
Hill. The proposed line is no mere tramway, 
but a standard gauge railway for the convey- 
ance both of goods and passengers, applied for 
under the powers of that most loosely framed 
enactment, the Light Railways Act of 1896, 
and intended to pass along the public highway 
called the Queen’s Road, past the Star and 
Garter Hotel and Richmond Park gates, down 
Petersham Hill, through the lovely spot known 
as Petersham Common, and the pleasant 
village of Petersham, through ‘umbrageous 
Ham,’ and so to Kingston and Hampton Court. 
The proposed mode of traction is electricity, 
conveyed by cables suspended on hideous over- 
head standards from a generating station 
somewhere on the Middlesex side of the river. 
The line is one for which there is no public 
requirement whatever, and is designed merely 
in the interests of the promoters, and possibly 
of the Hampton Court tripper, and I appeal to 
every admirer of the beauties of Richmond 


Hill to record his protest against such a | 
It is only within the | 


desecration of the place. 
last few weeks that the protests of public 
opinion have rescued the beautiful scenery 
of Henley Reach from the disfigurements 
threatened by one of the great railway com- 
panies, May I hope that the same public 
opinion will now come to the rescue of that 
equally lovely spot, Richmond Hill ?” 


At the conclusion of the address Sir | 


| Mr. W. Doubleday 


Tne public mind in Birmingham is a good 
deal exercised as to the future of the Christ 
Church site. At present it is understood the 
Colmore trustees, who purchased the site, 
have not decided upon any use to which it is 
to be put. It is, however, true that a sketch 
plan has been prepared by Messrs. Hennan 
and Cooper for a block of commercial build- 
ings, the central feature of which is an. 
exchange hall, with a lofty tower, looking 
towards Paradise Street.» The difficulties, 
incidental to the site, have been overcome in 
the architects’ design by placing the Exchange 
Hall on the level of Waterloo Street, and so 
obtaining a lower ground level for shops 
facing and in the level of New Street, and 
by the formation of an arcade on the remain- 
ing three sides, by which no fewer than thirty 
shops in all are secured. In addition to this 
the upper stages of the building are generally 
set back some 12ft. from the frontage lines, 
which will improve the lighting all round, and 
provide a substantial horizontal base for 
the imposing building above. The Colmore 
trustees, as indicated, have not yet had any 
scheme submitted for their consideration, but 
it is probable that matters will take some 
definite shape within the next few weeks. 


THE memorial window to be placed in Crathie 
Church by the Queen’s tenants and servants 
on the Balmoral estate in commemoration of 
the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s reign is 
being designed and constructed in London. It 
isto be placed in the north transept, and will 
be of the same size and architectural design as 
the window in the south transept — three 
small Gothic arches, the centre arch pre- 
dominating. <A figure representing King 
David will be the central feature, and there 
will be subsidiary figures at the sides, with 
appropriate texts. <a 

Tue documents with regard to the com- 
petition for designs and plans for the new 
workhouse, at New Cross, Wednesfield, have 


| been issued by the Workhouse Committee of 


the Wolverhampton Board of Guardians. It 


| has been decided not to have an open com- 


petition for the appointment of architect, but 


| that the competition shall be limited to three 
he was alive to the beauties of teacups, and | 


architects, to be selected by the Guardians, 
who are recommended to select Messrs. 
Magnall and Littlewoods (of Manchester), 
(of Birmingham), and 
Messrs. Marshall and Turner (of Nottingham), 
to compete, on the terms that the author or 
authors of the designs and plans selected by 
the Guardians have the ajpointment of 
architect at the usual fee of 5 per cent. upon the 
outlay authorised by the Guardians, to include 
all fees and extras, and that each of the other 
two competing architects be paid a sum of 
£100 for their fees and expenses. ‘The designs 
are to be delivered by the 1st July next. 


Tue three historical paintings which for 
some time past have been hanging in Com- 
mittee Room 10 at the House of Commons are 
to be reported upon by Professor A. H. Church, 
F:R.S., who has just completed the restoration 
of all the beautiful frescoes in various parts 
of the Palace of Westminster, and their 
ultimate destination will probably be one of 
the Government Offices. The only difficulty 
in regard to their disposition has arisen in the 
case of Mr. Watts’s enormous canvas repre- 
senting Alfred inciting the Britons to resist 
the Danes, which covers nearly the whole of 
one side of the room. The other two—Cross’s 
“Pardon of Bertrand by Richard Coeur de 
Lion” and Pickergill’s “ Burial of Harold ”— 
are very much smaller. All of them were 
executed half a century ago at the reque-t of 
the Fine Arts Commission, and were originally 
placed in the members’ old smoking-room. 


Tuer Edinburgh Rustic Art Club held their 
twenty-first anniversary dinner recently. Mr. 
W. Drummond Young presided, and proposed 
the toast of “The Royal Scottish Academy,” 


| which was acknowledged by Mr. W. D. Mackay, 


R.S.A.—Mr. A. Roche, A.R.S.A., proposed “ The 


_ Rustic Art Club.” He congratulated the Club 
| on its present position, and said that he could 


notimagine broader and simpler principles than 
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those on which it was founded—every member 
of it getting the same chance, and every man 
sharing the responsibility. The Club was 
certainly remarkable, because an amateur 
club of the kind which had gone on for twenty- 
one years, and had carried out its object so 
thoroughly, was phenomenal: The members 
did not get any initials after their names or 
any meretricious acknowledgments, so that 
they must have been very genuinely in love 
with Art and with its advancement. His 
belief was that a Club which had accomplished 
such first-class work in the past, and which 
was founded on so sound a basis, would con- 
tinue on the same flourishing lines in the 
future.—Mr. J. Coutts responded to the toast. 


THE finishing touches have just been given 
to the restoration of Lady Stair’s house in the 
Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, the work having 
been superintended by Mr. G. 8. Aitken, archi- 
tect, 49, Queen Street, Edinburgh, by the direc- 
tion of Lord Rosebery. The house, as restored, 
cannot fail to be one of the most interesting 
landmarks of old Edinburgh, and one which 
every visitor to the old town will wish to see. 
It stands in an alley in Lady Stair’s Close, 
midway between the Lawnmarket and the 
Mound, and the only thing to be regretted is 
that it is hidden entirely from anyone passing 
up and down to the Castle, or from the 
George IV. Bridge to Princes Street. It was 
built by Sir William Gray, of Pittendrum, 
and the initials of the original proprietor and 
his wife figure on a sculptured stone over the 
doorway along with a small coat armorial, 
with the initials W.G. and G. S., and the date 
1622, with the motto, “Fear the Lord and 
depart from evil.” This same legend has been 
repeated on one of the panels in the large hall 
inside, along with another over the main fire- 
place, “ Blissit be God for all His gifts.” A 
special feature are the richly-carved wooden 
mantelpieces, from which the paint and white- 
wash has been scraped. 


Lorp RosrsBery must be complimented on 
his patriotism and good taste in rescuing such 
a building from inevitable decay and common 
uses, and preserving it as a relic of an early 
seventeenth-century building in the old town 
of Edinburgh. Mr. Aitken, the architect, has 
bestowed an enormous amount of care on the 
restoration and the decorations of the roof and 
cornices in the main hall, which are done in 
gold and colour by Bonnor. The arms of the 
family of Primrose, Stair, Rothschild, are in 
evidence, and an inscription is there as to the 
restoration by Lord Rosebery in the jubilee 
year of 1897. Emblematic designs on the roof 
of the ceiling stand for music, religion, print- 
ing, publishing, and astrology. Portraits are 
there of George Buchanan, John Knox, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Robert Adam, the architect. 
The printers and publishers are also memo- 
rialised. The name of Myllar, the printer, 
whose book-plate was a windmill and a miller 
with a sack of flour, is memorialised, as also 
Nelson, and there is a picture of the tene- 
ment in the Lawnmarket where he commenced 
business; the names of Lekprevik, Creech, 
Constable, and Chambers are also in evidence, 
The chandelier is from an original design by 
Mr. Aitken, and is in ironwork made at Frome. 
The bedrooms and kitchen have also been 
thoroughly restored, so that there is nothing 
to prevent the house from being a comfortable 
and commodious residence save its position 
and rather sordid surroundings. 


Fire has completely destroyed Rendlesham 
Hall, Suffolk. The outbreak occurred in the 
roof above the kitchen, and spread with great 
rapidity from end to end of the building. The 
house was of modern construction, with iron 
girders and concrete floors between each story, 
and was believed to be fireproof. The burning 
material from the top, however, broke through 
into all the floors below, and every room in 
the house was eventually burnt out. 


Some well-known artists‘are represented in 
the modest little exhibition of cabinet pictures, 
sculptures, and stained glass which the Surrey 
Art Club have brought together this year at 


the Clifford Gallery in the Haymarket. The 
show, although extremely interesting, is quite 
conventional. No note of eccentricity is 
sounded such as might proclaim the inception 
of a new “school.” ‘The accident of residence, 
not the affinity of artistic aim, seems to be the 
sole bond of union recognised by members. 
Curiously enough the county from which the 
club takes its name, rich as it is in distinctive 
and tempting landscapes, finds little honour 
on the walls of the exhibition. The skies and 
Architecture of Italy, the drives of Schierknin- 
gen, the mountain and flood of the Welsh and 
Highland hills, the usual variety of anecdotal 
subjects—these apparently are the favourite 
material of this as of other organisations of 
artists. Yet Surrey is not altogether neglected. 
Its far-extending downs and mellow harmonies 
of colour are worthily commemorated by Mr. 
F, A. Oldaker, Mr. Joha Gray, Mr. G. E. Grace, 
and Mr. Claude Hayes. 


Various hints have recently appeared in 
regard to the proposed purchase by the Prince 
of Wales of a seaside residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cromer. It is now stated that 
Felbrigge Hall, a pretty old Elizabethan 
mansion about three miles out of Cromer, will 
probably be acquired by the Prince as an easily 
accessible seaside resort for hisfamily. There 
are about a couple of hundred acres of land 
with the Hall, the mansion itself standing 
amidst lovely wooded scenery, the beeches 
being as fine as the famous old trees at Burn- 
ham. There is good stabling, the neigbour- 
hood is historically interesting and naturally 
picturesque. 


Mr. James Hrneg, in a speech before the 
Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, to 
which we made reference last week, said 
that in an age like the present, when 
nearly everything pertaining to a building 
could be produced by machinery, there 
must necessarily follow great monotony and 
absence of art.stic. interest in the build- 
ings — largely composed of them. Trade 
catalogue Architecture might be all very well 
from a_ strictly commercial and economical 
point of view, but the tendency of it was to 
destroy all individuality in a building and to 
drag Architecture proper into oblivion. Build- 
ings were being pulled down in all parts of 
England possessing historical interest and 
features of architectural beauty ; were they to 
be supplanted by lifeless structures of this 
automatic type? This was a subject which 
demands the consideration of all. Let them 
hope that in the coming century, as in all 
great periods of Architecture, buildings might 
be more and more the reflex of the individual 
mind of the architect. | 


Ir is stated that Mr. Armstrong, Director of 
Art in the Science and Art Department, will 
definitely retire from the service in September 
next. The post, in relation to the Art educa- 
tion of the country, is of the greatest import- 
ance, therefore in Art circles the prospective 
vacancy is already exciting much interest, and 
several wel-known names are mentioned in 
connection with it, prominently Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A.. Mr. Herkomer, R.A., and Mr. 
Walter Crane. 


THE monument which has been erected to 
the memory of the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, in the Albert Chapel at Windsor 
Castle, is a beautiful work of art. It was 
designed and executed by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
R.A., and, with the exception of a few minor 
details, is virtually completed. It will be 
remembered that within a year of the decease 
of Prince. Albert Victor his remains were 
enclosed in a handsome sarcophagus of Mexican 
onyx, a rare and costly stone, which had been 
specially chosen for the construction of the 
Royal tomb. This sarcophagus has now been 
surmounted by an exceedingly interesting 
group of statuary, exquisitely wrought in 
bronze, aluminium, and marble. A recumbent 
statue, representing the Duke of Clarence 
attired in the handsome uniform of his 


regiment, the 10th Hussars, and lying in the 
folds of the Garter robe, reposes upon a 
massive yet elegantly-designed gun-metal 


bier. 
collar and cuffs and aiguillettes are treated 
conventionally. The head and hands are 
sculptured in white marble, the delicately- 
chiselled features being an excellent likeness 
of his Royal Highness. - In the Prince’s right 
hand is a drawn sword, and round the blade 
is a spray of olive leaves, the end. of which 
rests upon au open gilt-edged Bible. The 
lining of the robe is composed of aluminium, 
in imitation of the inner silk drapery of the 
Garter vestment. A beautifully - modelled 
angelic figure, also cast in aluminium, and 
holding a gilt corona typical of the crown of 
eternity, twined with light foliage, kneels 
sorrowfully at the head; and near the feet will 
presently be placed a figure representative of 
Love mourning, burying its head in a closely- 
wrapped veil and holding an incompleted 
wreath in the right hand, which depends 
listlessly by its side. 


M. Ronin, the sculptor, is at daggers drawn 
with the Literary Society, which refuses to 
accept his plaster cast statue of Balzac now in 
the Salon. The sculptor sought to chisel out 
an ideal Balzac, the author of the marvellous 
synthesis of life called the “ Comédie Humaine,” 
but the literary people contend that the model 
statue evolved by M. Rodin makes the great 
novelist look like a lunatic in a strait waist- 
coat. 
calls the men of letters grocers. He also 
threatens to withdraw his cast from the Salon, 
especially as he has received an offer for the 
statue. The sculptor’s theory is that he ought 
to build an ideal Balzac, not a mere photo- 
graphic and commonplace copy of an ordinary 
man, such as he says others nowadays supply 
for commercial commands. The literary people, 
however, want Balzac as he was, and devoid of 
anything romantic or ideal. 'The.author of 
“Pere Goriot” seems, therefore, destined to 
have a longer wait than ever for a memorial 
in marble or bronze, unless the existing dis- 
sensions between the sculptor and the members 
of the Société des Gens de Lettres be terminated 
by an amicable understanding. 


NEVER was so great a work carried on in 
London with so little show as the working of 
the Central London Railway. The western 


portion, which got well under weigh before — 


the necessary purchases of properties had been 
effected farther east, is now approaching com- 
pletion so far as the tunnels are concerned, 
and in a few weeks this part of the under- 
taking will, it is expected, be out of the con- 
tractors’ hands. Every section of the line is 
now making rapid progress, including that 
portion under the Holborn Viaduct. ‘To 
burrow under a structure of this immense 


The gold military embroidery upon the 


The sculptor is so disgusted that he — 


weight, as well as beneath the old “Fleet 


ditch,” which modern engineering has con- 
verted into a main sewer, is a particularly 
daring venture. This part of the work is 
being carried on under compressed air. At 
the western terminus at Shepherd’s Bush a 
start has been made with the great depdt for 
the electrical generating plant. Foundations 
are being got in for the necessary buildings, 
including two immense chimney stacks. 


Tue most difficult piece of engineering work 
since the making of the, Midland Railway 
through Darfield is being carried out in~ 
widening the line between Darfield and Wath- 
on-Dearne, by Messrs. Walter Scott and Co, 
contractors, Newcastle-on-Tyne. This is the 
Midland Railway’s main line between London 
and Scotland, and as a conseqnence the present 
traffic cannot be interfered with, so that the 
work of excavation for removing the tunnel, 
which is 132yds. long, has to be done with- 
out stopping the goods and passenger traffic. 
From the tunnel mouth to the surface is solid 
rock, about 75ft. in depth, and to remove this 
the contractors have sunk two shafts 40ft. 
deep, and are driving a drift to the southern 
end of the tunnel. When this is done, the 
surface and rock over the tunnel will be 
removed, tipped down the shafts into wagons, 


and conveyed through the drift to another 


portion of the widening. _To remove this 
weight of rock with-ut shaking the masonry 
is a remarkable piece of engineering skill, 
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= ~ FOUNDATIONS * 


_ AS APPLIED TO LONDON BUILDINGS 


a _ AND RIVERSIDE FOUNDATIONS. 
me ~ 
Pe ee - By A. T. Waxmis.ery. 


ff architect has to deal which involve the 
5 _ consideration of so many points of detail 
~ as the subject of foundations. It involves a 
_ knowledge of the applicability and the 
durability of various materials, experience in 
drainage, and not infrequently an acquaint- 
ance with contractors’ plant as well as the 
__ best. way of economically distributing struc- 
_ tural loads, for which expert knowledge engi- 
‘ed neers are usually given credit. The variation 
3 in London soils and subsoils is well described 
in a pamphlet written by Mr. Horace B. 
_ Woodward, F.R.S. So much of the top soil 
with which foundations are concerned is of an 
artificial character, that 
~Onty Acruat Excavation Can DererMIne 
the true nature of a site. Geological maps 
furnish standard information respecting the 
natural lower strata, but possess very little 
value as regards the mixed character of the 
_ top soil. Made ground may be lft. to 25ft. 
or more in thickness. At the Bank of England 
_there were 22ft. of made ground resting upon 
‘4ft. of gravel. Some of the made ground is of 
_ ancient date, and preserves relics of Roman 
_ occupation, but in some parts the subsoils have 
been excavated for ballast or gravel as at 
_ Kensington, or for brick-earth as at Highbury, 
and the pits filled in with rubbish. A rock 
which forms an excellent and unchanging 
foundation in one situation may prove a 
dangerous foundation in another. Thus, chalk 
_ forms a good limestone foundation in certain 
‘positions, but when it dips towards a slope or 
a cliff, with an outcrop of the gault or other 
_ underlying clay, it is a very unsuitable founda- 
_ tion for any building, as the landslips of the 
Isle of Wight and of the Dorsetshire coast 
bear witness. 
CHALK 1s SuBsect To DissoLuTION 


the action of carbonated water, whereby 
comparatively wide cavities become formed in 
ts surface, which may be wholly or partially 
filled with gravel and sand, and cause incon- 


venience. In the same way to be partly on 


aX, 4 Rapes are few subjects with which an 


_ Since filled with rubbish, may lead to trouble. 
_ Where foundations are carried down into clay, 
the excavation may form a tank, into which 
_ the water from surrounding gravel may 
~ accumulate. The variations in the upper soils 
- of the metropolitan area may be illustrated 
by the following records:—At the Chelsea 
_ Barracks, boring through made ground and 


_ below Trinity high-water level, which is 
- -12ft. Gin. above Ordnance datum. In. 1895 a 
» return of the burial grounds in the County of 
_ London, with a statement of their size, 
_ Ownership, and condition was prepared 
for the London County Council by Mrs. 
- Basil Holmes, from which it appears that 
oe are 362 burial grounds existing in 
the County and City of London, of which 
821 are disused. Of. this number 90 are 
employed as public recreation grounds, and 
the remainder are closed. Prior to the passing 
in 1884 of an Act to prevent the erection of 
uildings on burial grounds, about 100 to 150 


_ priated as sites for railways, or annihilated by 
_ new roads. Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 

Waste Department stands on a site in Earl 
_ Street, Westminster, formerly used as Hart- 
_ ley’s marble works, but originally the site of 
_ the plague pits connected with the Tothill 
Fields pestfield, of which area Vincent Square 

now remains open as the playground of West- 
minster. The pesthouses erected in 1642 were 
_notremoyed until thiscentury, Charterhouse 
Square, Holborn, is also a part of the site of a 
_ burial ground, dating back to the fourteenth 
century, for the burial of those who died in the 


“e 


he ‘A Paper read before the Architectural Association 
on Friday night, — 


— 
4G 


pel and partly on clay or brick-earth, to be - 
m or over the margin of an old excavation. 


running sand, shows the clay to vary in depth - 


graveyards had been entirely built over, app ro- | 
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plague of that time, In the County of London 
the only encroachment now permissible on a 
disused burial ground is the enlargement of an 
existing place of worship, although in the 
City the Commissioners of Sewers have the 
right, under certain circumstances, to appro- 
priate portions of them for the widening of 
roads. There are 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE Merropo.uis 


in which human bones have been discovered 
on sites which have been dug out, and then 
filled in with débris from disused burial 
grounds adjoining, when the latter were used 
for building, before the passing of the Disused 
Burial Grounds Act (47 & 48 Vict.). The above 
report, which is accompanied by a map, defi- 
nitely fixing the position of old burial grounds, 
is therefore of great value. A boring made 
in Tallis Street, on the Victoria Embankment, 
showed the following strata:—(1) Ift. Gin. 
ballast, dirty; (2) 6in. green sand, wet and 
dirty ; (3) 2ft. peaty clay ; (4) 6in. green sand; 
(5) 5ft. Gin. peaty bog; (6) 9ft. running sand ; 
(7) 4ft.-clean ballast resting at a depth of 
23ft. below the ground line upon blue clay. 
A boring at Highbury New Park gave (1) 2ft. 
made ground; (2) 18ft. loam; (3) 9ft. sand ; 
(4) 4ft. peat; (5) 8ft. gravel and sand. A 
boring at Peckham gave (1) 3ft. gravel; (2) 
14ft. loam and sand; (3) 8ft. gravel. At 
Kensington, the soil is described by Mr. W. 
Bennett Rogers, in a paper read before the 
Institute of Estate and House Agents, “to be 
mostly a rich dark loam; secondly, a silicious 
gravel from 5ft. to 10ft. in thickness; and, 
thirdly, a strong leaden-coloured earth known 
as blue clay.” -The foregoing observations 
show that while 

TRIAL Born-Hotrs SHoutp Atways BE MApE 


before designing a foundation, to ascertain the 
‘character. of the subsoil, care must be taken 
not to calculate upon uniformity. Thus at the 
Admiralty extension new buildings forming 
block 2, now in course of erection by Messrs. 
John Mowlem and Company, one of the bore- 
holes upon the south-west side of the old build- 
ings showed the clay to be about 29ft. 6in. 
~ below the surface of the ground, while actual 
excavation proved the dip of the clay to be such 
that in the execution of the new building it 
became necessary to underpin the north-west 
corner of the old building at the deepest part, 
42ft. below the ground. The strata in the 
bore-hole referred to gave about 18ft. (average) 
made ground, 2ft. ballast, 5ft. dirty sand, 2ft. 
6in. clean sand, with 2ft. running sand and 
slurry, making a depth of 29ft. 6in. to the clay. 
The old walls of the Admiralty premises were 
found to be built upon oak sills. These were 
. removed where underpinning was necessary, so 
as to build and pin up with solid brickwork. 
There being two floors below the ground in 
the new building, a concrete retaining wall 
has been constructed completely round the ex- 
terior Below the ground and joined up to the 
underpinning work; the whole site being 
covered with concrete 6ft. thick, thus forming 
a huge tank of an average inside clear depth 
of 20ft., in which the basements are built. The 
underpinning to the old wall consists of brick- 
work 4ft. 3in. thick and 14ft. to 20ft. deep, 
below which concrete 6ft. deep, with set-offs of 
12in. on one side are inserted to a width of 
5ft. 3in., for the upper portion of 3ft., and a 


of 3ft. Messrs. Leeming and Leeming are the 
architects, who also designed block No, 1,. 
forming the new Admiralty buildings facing 
St. James’s Park, the foundations for which 
are likewise somewhat appropriately placed in 
a dry dock built upon the London clay at a 
depth of 30ft. in solid concrete 6ft. thick. At 
the Hotel Victoria in Northumberland Avenue, 
Mr. Henry L. Florence, the architect, states 
that this building has a frontage of 300ft. : 
38ft. 6in. made ground clay and gravel mixed, 
4ft. gravel and sand, 6ft. rising sand, 2ft. 
fine ballast, and at a depth of 50ft. blue clay. 
At the south end the clay was 43ft. down. 


At the north end 387ft. "The front wall was 
constructed on a concrete bed O9ft. wide. 
Another bed 15ft. wide carries the two walls 
of the central corridor. The whole site was 
surrounded by a similar wall of concrete, 
about 6ft. wide, forming a species of boxes, 


width of 6ft. 3in. for the base or lower portion — 


and the whole covered with a depth of 6ft. of 
concrete, upon which the walls were raised. 
The spaces between are now probably full of 
water. At the Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, there 
were 4ft. of made ground overlying 11ft. of 
alluvium, and 9ft. of sand and gravel. Messrs. 
J. Grover and Son, Wilton Works, New North 
Road, N., forward the accompanying descrip- 
tion of 

Borr-Hotms Mapr IN PaRuiAMENT S?TREBT 
before starting the trenches. The foundations 
are Portland cement concrete, and go down to 
the ballast or to the London clay as described. 
The concrete was 6ft. and 5ft. wide under 
external walls, and 4ft. under the interior 
walls, The site is that of an old creek that 
ran up to Scotland Yard, When Messrs. 
Grover were building New Scotland Yard they 
came across old wharves and barges at about 
30ft. below the level of the Embankment. As 
the water from the land still finds its way 
through the old channel, the foundation re: 
quired the aid of pumps. 

Borines ar Masses. Grinpiay’s Bank. 


All depths are measured from basement 
floor level 22ft. below pavement. The water 
in all holes, except FE, rose 15ft. from surface. 
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Bore-hole E. 


Made ground ... 
Blue clay 
Peat “2 

Blue clay 

Loam 

Sand 

Ballast 

Loam 

Ballast 
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Total 25ft. 


N.B.—Water in above rose to 12ft. from 
surface. 


Bore-hole L, 
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Total 80ft. 


Messrs. Holloway Brothers, of Battersea, 
formed a foundation where they encountered 


running sand upon a site in Parliament Street 
(the Swan Electric Light premises, near 
Grindlay’s Bank) by driving small piles—7ft, 
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or 8ft. long and 6in. circular, and pointed—as 
close together as possible over the whole 
foundation; then sawing off the tops level, 
and building a concrete raft 7ft. or 8ft. thick 
over the whole area. 

Tar New City Haut, BELrast, 
designed by Messrs. E. Thomas and Son, archi- 
tects, Queen Anne’s Gate, stands on a piled 
foundation, the site being a deep stratum of 
yielding alluvial deposit. Such foundations 
are common in Belfast, and generally consist 
of larch or other straight round timber, often 
40ft. to 50ft. in length. The custom is to saw 
off the heads of the piles after driving to a 
proper and uniform level, and place upon them 
timber sleepers (as shown in the diagram) to 
aid the support of a concrete table. Mr. 
Florence obtained the following section for a 
building in Victoria Street, Westminster :— 
(1) 4ft. made ground; (2) 4ft. black peaty 
silt; (3) 3ft. sand and gravel; (4) 18ft. coarse 
gravel, At the Army and Navy Auxiliary 
Stores, the formation at about the same depth 
was also found to be sand and gravel. A clear 
stream of water runs through it, in which a 
chimney shaft was built by the aid of pulso- 
meters and sumps. Thearea of these premises 
has a foundation of 5ft. Portland cement con- 
erete all over it, 7lb. lead being used as a 
damp course. ; pec 

Ar tHE NaTionaAL BriTISH GALLERY, 
Grosvenor Road, designed by Mr. Sidney R. J. 
Smith, the soil consists of surface earth over 
peat, under which are clayey bands and bands 
of sandy clay, all of which were pierced by 
the foundations until the ballast of the! river 
bed was reached at an average depth of 17ft. 
to 20ft., and in some parts 25ft. No particular 
difficulty was experienced. The site is that of 
the old Millbank Prison, known as the Peni- 
tentiary. At the gas works in the Horseferry 
Road 30ft. of gravel are recorded as having 
been passed through, and this gravel is fre- 
quently water-logged, so that, where founda- 
tions of houses pass into it with unprotected 
basements, the water becomes troublesome 
during high tides, rising in the cellars of 
houses built upon such low-lying ground. 
Alluvial deposits prevail over part of the area, 
consisting of silt and clay, varying in thick- 
ness from 7ft. or 8ft. to a thin crust. The 
gravel and sand on the site are of considerable 
thickness. In the case of a clayey subsoil 
overlying a watery gravel, where the structural 
loads are not suflicient to warrant extending 
the foundations through the gravel to the 
clay, it is well to leave a thin crust of the 
clayey material over the gravel so as to prevent 
the water working up through the foundation, 
which would cause the gravel to work loose. 


In DEALING wiTH A LoAamy Sorin 


it is quite possible to overload a foundation. 

Water will drain through a loamy soil that is 

not spongy. When dry like cheese it does not 

then contain the argillaceous matter which 

gives it a spongy character, and which would 

cause it to run, under pressure, like mud. 

The following is an example of the use of the 

brick seating on concrete for piers to a ware- 

house, built over a good dry compact loam 

foundation : Concrete footings provide a dis- 

tribution of weight over the whole area when 

a sufficient depth of concrete for a footing is 

put in, because every cavity or unevenness of 

the ground is properly filled with plastic 
material. Concrete also is quite as good as 
brickwork or masonry to bring the work up to 
the surface under ordinary circumstances, but 
in the case of piers subject to vibration, brick- 
work is decidedly preferable. Brickwork also 
may be used of smaller dimensions than con- 
crete, so that the space occupied is less. Thus, 
at the Borough Market, Southwark, where the 
foundations had to be carried down from 22ft. 
to 24ft. below the ground line, the piers carry- 
ing the roof columns were built in brickwork 
over concrete footings. When stone templates 
are introduced on top of piers, as is frequently 
found expedient, it must be remembered that 
the great thing is perfect bedding of them in 
cement. 

Ar tHE TowER BRIDGE, 

layers of canvas and red lead were placed 
between the base of the steel columns and the 
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granite beds upon which they stand, in order 
to obtain a uniform bearing over the whole 
surface. Felt carefully laid under the bearing 
of iron girders is preferable to sheet lead, 
unless the pressure is sufficient to crush the 
lead so as to ensure a uniform distribution of 
pressure. Portland cement should be used for 
concrete work under a bed stone. Ordinary 
lime concrete is long in setting. The centre 
of the mass of a large concrete block may not 
become hard for years, where a block made of 
one part Portland cement to seven parts of 
other approved ingredients, carefully and 
well mixed, will safely bear a load of five 
tons per square foot. According to Mr. 
Stoney, bricks not of an extra hard descrip- 
tion in cement will bear a crushing weight 
of 521lb. per square inch, or 334 tons per 
square foot. Allowing a factor of safety 
of 6, we obtain 56 tons per square foot safe 
load. Rivington’s notes on building construc- 
tion give brickwork in mortar 4cwt. per square 
inch safe resistance to compression, or 3°6 tons 
per square foot. The resistance of brickwork 
to cracking or crushing in a pier is much less 
than that of the bricks alone. Ordinary stock 
bricks will stand ‘S8cwt. per square inch, or 
5% tons per square foot. Much valuable 
information hereon was given in the investi- 
gations made by three series of experiments 
on brickwork tests, made for the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and published in 
their journal. In the case of the Imperial 
Institute, bearing plates for the girders, 
where resting on brickwork, were calculated 
for 16 tons per square foot of area, but then 
special bricks of Jennings manufacture, built 
in cement, were employed. 


In Frxinc STANCHIONS OVER A CEMENT BASE 


it is necessary to provide ample space for 
grout. The stanchion is set vertical by means 
of long and shallow wedges, occupying a depth 
sufficient to allow 14in. under the base of the 
stanchion, and a hole 2in. diameter should be 
left in its base, as near the centre as possible, 
not to pour in the grout but to see it rise 
when the under part of the stanchion is 
completely grouted up. A temporary trough 
is formed round the base to receive the liquid 
erout, and the wedges should not be drawn 
until the grout has well set. In the case of a 
roof of three spans, subject to the effects of 
lateral wind pressure, when supported on side 
walls with intermediate columns, where the 
situation did not permit either the addition of 
buttresses or of anchorage in these side walls, 
the horizontal reaction of the wind pressure 
may be taken by anchoring the intermediate 
columns to a concrete foundation. At the 
Institution of Chartered Accountants, Moor- 
gate Street, Mr. John Belcher found the 
eround so unreliable that he adopted the pre- 
caution of putting a layer of Portland cement 
concrete over the whole site 3ft. deep. The 
result has been satisfactory, no settlements 
having occurred anywhere, At Kennet’s 
Wharf, upon 
THe Mippuesex SIDE oF THE RIVER, 


near Southwark Bridge, the foundation con- 
sisted of 8ft. concrete spread all over the site 
and increased in thickness under the main 
walls. The late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., used 
selenitic lime in the concrete foundations of the 
Law Courts. Under some of the walls it was 
7ft. thick, and that under the walls of the Great 
Hall was 10ft. thick. Portland cement concrete 
rafts, 2ft. thick, have been built under five-story 
buildings on compact loamy soil over gravel, 
the concrete being dipped where required to 
obtain the proper fall for drainage pipes to run 
over the surface. Another plan frequently 
advantageous to adopt is to sink piers 12ft. to 
15ft. (centres) apart, and 4ft. 6in. square, in 
pot holes dug out of made ground, and then to 
form concrete arches over the intervening un- 
reliable ground, with a minimum thickness of 
18in. This plan was adopted by Messrs. F. and 
H. F. Higgs for. some premises at Stratford 
and at Lea Bridge, also for a church at South 
Bermondsey. In the latter case, 6ft. of soft 
clay or mud, then 5ft. or 6ft. of peat and 4ft. 
of running silt had all to be gone through 
before the gravel was reached, and the concrete 


piers were here connected by a concrete lintel 
3ft. thick, in which steel joists were embedded. 


At the Institution of Civil Engineers, 26, 
Great George Street, Westminster, the founda- 
tions to the two party walls upon each side of 
the Institution building were carried down 
about 22ft: below the pavement level, that on 
the west side being 22ft. deep, that on the east 
side 24ft. The front wall was 25ft. below the ~ 
paving level. The concrete was laid under 
walls only, and was about 10ft. 6in. by 5ft. 2in. 
wide at the east party wall. Mr. Charles Barry 
was the architect, and Messrs. John Mowlem 
and Co. contractors. The Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, 


Avr Srorzy’s GATE, WESTMINSTER, 
> 


stands on what appeared to be a wharf, and 
the roadway in Princes Street was possibly an 
inlet of the Thames. The contractors ex- 
cavated the piling and black earth, formerly, 
doubtless, faggots, and gradually came to a 
fine Thames sand at a depth of 23ft. below the 
roadway, gradually getting coarser until fine 
gravel was reached at a depth of 28ft. below 
the roadway, upon which the concrete founda- 
tions were laid. The main walls were then 
marked out and excavated to a mean level 
of 28ft., the strata gradually developing into a 
fine gravel, which Mr. Basil Slade, the archi- 
tect, considered, after sounding, to be a good 
foundation. On this, concrete composed of 
blue lias lime and Thames ballast was laid to 
a depth of 10ft. 6in. and width of 7ft. 6in. 
Water seemed to circulate through the 
gravel below a mean depth of 23ft. Gin., 
and the influences of the tides were felt. 
A pulsometer pump in a well was set to work, 
and the trenches drained sufficiently to allow 
of work being executed; after the concrete 
was all laid, the water was allowed to find its 
level. At a depth of mean level 15ft. 6in., a 
table-top or basement floor was laid, and a 
layer of Portland cement concrete 6in. thick 
as foundation of finished floor in granolithic 
or asphalte. The strata throughout was very 
even, and the work progressed steadily with- 
out difficulty. There are two floors below the 
ground floor, both of which, the architect 
states, are as dry as a bone. The damp 
course and retaining wall lower course was of 
trowelled Seyssel asphalte. The precaution 
was taken of putting drain pipes in the con- 
crete below water level, to allow the water to 
pass freely through the sand and gravel within 
the main walls. 


Av THE SuRvEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 


12, Great George Street, in the new building 
designed by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, architect, 
and built by Messrs. Foster and Dicksee, con- 
tractors, the section of strata shows 3ft. or 
4ft. of made ground on top, about 4ft. black 
mud, 6ft. clay and brick earth, clay and sand 
mixed, and 3ft. gritty sand, below which is 
the ballast, or London gravel. In some cases 
the foundations were carried down 18ft. deep, 
but only where the principal weights of the 
structure occurred. A concrete (six to one) 
raft, 2ft. 6in. thick, is carried on continuous 
concrete walls round part of the outside and 
under main walls and piers of the building. 
Continuous concrete about 14ft. deep under 
the raft, and width 5ft. 6in. to suit the footings 
of a 2ft. 3in. wall (footings 4ft. 6in. plus 6in. 
concrete either side = 5ft. 6in.) All timber 
was removed in lengths of, say, 10ft., 3ft. 
framings as the concrete filling was carried — 


‘up. At the British Institute of Preventive 


Medicine, 
CHELSEA Brip@E Roan, 


the foundations were carried through made sae | 


ground and clay under, to a depth of 40ft. 
below street level; under the clay was found 
peat, and under the peat 5ft. to 6ft. of fine 
dirty sand—then ballast. A concrete raft, 
3ft. 6in. thick (six to one), intervenes between 
the top of piers and the bottom of the brick 
footinys. ‘The position of the piers under the 
raft was settled by the cardinal points of the 
buildings, thus forming a kind of propped-up 
dining table or platform with several legs. 


Mr. Dulac, one of the contractors for the Paris ¥ : 
Exhibition of 1900, has endeavoured to avoid 


the labour of excavation and necessity of cart- 


ing away bad ground; also to save the ex- 


pense of timbering and trenching by com- — 
pressing and ramming the soil in thefollowing _ 
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manner. With the aid of a steam pile-driver 
and the employment of rams of various shapes 
he forms a bore-hole, which he fills with hard 
substances after each stroke of theram. Thus, 
in dealing with a light, friable soil, a conical 
ram is used, and in some cases a mushroom- 
headed ram is applied successfully. In this 
way, by forming holes about 3ft. apart, and 
forcing the selected material sideways into the 
ground surrounding the cavity, the soil is con- 
solidated to receive a superstructure. The 
drop allowed for the ram depends on the 
nature of the ground, the operations in the 
ease of water-logged soils being aided by the 
insertion of ashes mixed with quick-setting 
cement, intended to produce a species of tube 
or sheath for the passage of the ram in the 
driving in of further hard substances. 
Av Victoria Srarion, Prmuico, 
the engineer to the L. C. and D. Railway, Mr. 
Roche, states that in recent work they have 
found good gravel at a depth of 16ft. from the 
surface, and have dug 8ft. into the gravel 
without passing through it. At Sion College, 
upon the Thames Embankmeet, Messrs. Foster 
any Dicksee state that in this foundation they 
went down to the London clay. The method 
there adopted was to have great pier holes 
about Sft. by 8ft. on plan, going right down to 
the clay, filled up with cement concrete, and 
from these brick arches carrying the main 
walls. In cases where partly made ground and 
partly water-bearing gravel is encountered, a 
‘raft of concrete, about 6ft. to 9ft. thick, has 
been successfully used with a gridiron of steel 
contained therein. An example of steel con- 
struction introduced into a concrete foundation 
at points where main pressure occurs is the 
ease of the building of a new front to a 
Congregational chapel 
Ar Cannine Town, 
designed by Mr. F. W. Troup, architect, where 
the foundations had to pass through layers of 
“peat and clay to the ballast below, and where 
the new front had to be constructed so as to 
be independent of the interior existing build- 
ing. At some premises known as Mansfield 
House, by the same architect, concrete 3ft. 
thick was laid as a foundation, with 8in. by 
34in. rolled steel joists, having bolts 12in. long 
at each end, so as to give a tie in the centre 
of the concrete raft in which they were em- 
bedded. Very little excavation was needed. 
The subsoil consists of layers of peat, peaty 
clay, and clay to a depth of 15ft. to 20ft., when 
good ballast is reached. The foundation sunk 
13in. at one corner at the back of the premises, 
and 2in. and 33in., respectively atthe two corners 
of the front of the premises, but no cracks 
appeared in the building generally, and the 
inking appears to have gone on as the building 
rose. One corner of the building in front 
overhung about {in., but the other parts of the 
building appeared to remain quite vertical, At 
the back of the premises, the top of the con- 
crete, which was laid Qin. lower than in the 
front portion, was 18in. above the natural level 
of the ground. It is natural that the lower 
down the river we go, any foundation work 
becomes more troublesome than is generally 
experienced in up-river sites. In 


(To be continued.) 


Four stained - glass windows have been 
erected in St. Michael’s Church, Stone, 
Birmingham. 

A NEW CHURCH, seating some 600 people, and 
costing about £4000, is being erected at 
Winton, a suburb of Bournemouth. 

A new organ has been constructed in Lis- 
naskea Parish Church. The builders were 
Messrs. P. Conacher and Co., Huddersfield and 
Dublin. 

Puans have been passed by the Doncaster 
Corporation for a new theatre to be erected by 
Mr. J. W. Chapman on the site of the present 
circus and music-hall in Station Road. 

Tue County Hall, Lewes, is to undergo 
alteration. The seating arrangements of the 
Council Chamber are to be improved, and the 
East Sussex County Council, who are to carry 
out the work, propose to purchase, for £3500, 
some property adjacent to the Hall, with a 
view to its ultimate enlargement. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF TOWN 
BUILDINGS.* 


By Howarp CHAtTrretnp Crarks, F.S.I. 


fi He following remarks are mainly devoted 
to the planning and constructional side 
of buildings, but I desire to say that I am of 
opinion that, although a man must devote a 
large share of his attention and time to such 
matters, they in no way supersede his work as 
an architect, but rather help him in giving 
his buildings architectural character. I pro- 
pose to consider town buildings from the 
point of view (1) of construction, (2) of 
materials, and (3) last, but not least, of cost. 
For dealing successfully with buildings like 
city banks, offices, warehouses, showrooms, and 
schools, regard must be had to 
(1) Simplicity of plan and arrangement ; 
(2) Ample lighting to all parts ; 
(3) Good means of ventilation and 
warming ; 
(4) Good sanitary accommodation and 
drainage ; 
(5) Protection as much as possible from 
fire; and 
(6) The employment of suitable materials 
for the purposes for which the 
premises are intended. 


I know full well how the difficult limitations 
of confined situations, poor frontages, and 
numerous awkward angles, sites dominated 
by ancient lights and surrounded by defective 
party or other walls, militate against the 
realisation of ideal requirements; but it is 
exactly at this point that the experience of a 
professional man comes into play, and gives 
him his opportunity of showing how all these 
and many other difficulties may be overcome. 
CONSTRUCTION. 


How far do modern methods of construction 
forward these objects? I have no hesitation 
in saying that, upon the whole, they do so to 
a very large extent. In former years town 
warehouses were: built with extremely thick 
walls, floors of low elevation, with die square 
timber uprights and wooden beams supporting 
them, low windows with cast-iron frames, and 
basement floors laid on the ground, with no 
provision for keeping back damp, and with no 
proper sanitary arrangements. As for their 
external appearance, the least said the better. 
Doubtless. there are many such buildings 
remaining in Manchester, as there are in the 
City of London, especially that part of the 
City near the river. What is the case, how- 
ever, to-day? All well-designed warehouses 
are built with as little unnecessary brickwork 
as possible, and no internal walls where they 
can possibly be avoided; with floors of fair 
height and unencumbered by posts or columns, 
as far as is practicable, and with proper 
lavatories to the open air in more than one 
floor of the premises. Our fifth requirement 
as named above (the protection of a building 
from fire) opens up the extremely large 
subject of 
Wuart is A FirePROoF BUILDING ? 


and with it the laws and regulations under 
which we have to work. This subject will be 
fully dealt with in the Paper which Mr. Blas- 
hill has prepared for this meeting, but I may 
be permitted to refer to it very briefly here. 
In London we practitioners have all been sent 
to school again in a large measure by the 
London Building Act of 1894, which came into 
operation on January Ist, 1895, and super- 
seded the Act of 1855. A short reference to 
the new Act as it affects the construction of 
buildings will, I hope, not be out of place here. 
Buildings under this Act are classed under 
four heads :—Dwelling houses, domestic build- 
ings, public buildings, buildings of the ware- 
house class. Among the regulations set forth, 
applying to “ domestic buildings” erected after 
the commencement of the Act, section 43 pro- 
vides for sites which have been occupied by a 
domestic building (at any time within seven 
years previous to the commencement of the 
Act) by giving power to erect a new building 


* A paper read before the Surveyors’ Institution at 
the recent meeting at Manchester, 
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on as much land as was previously oceupied, 
if drawings of the previously existing building 
have been duly submitted to and certified by 
the district surveyor. This section, I think, 
is of considerable advantage to building owners, 
as the district surveyor’s certificate is taken 
as conclusive evidence of the 
CORRECTNESS OF THE PLANS, 

and therefore of the old buildings existing. 
upon the site. Under section No. 47 no build- 
ing is to be erected to a greater height than 
80ft. without the consent of the Council. 
Looking to the great height of modern struc- 
tures, I think this regulation a reasonable one. 
High buildings in towns create cold, draughty, 
and sunless streets. One of our finest improve- 
ments in London, Northumberland Avenue, 
always appears to me to b» spoilt by the exces- 
sive height to which buildings have been 
carried up cn either side of it. I regret I have 
not seen American cities, but the impression 
given one by photographs is that the extreme 
height of their buildings does not help either 
their architectural beauty or their convenience. 
I believe the 


WIDE STREETS AND Low Hovuszs 


in East London and the suburbs of the large 
provincial towns, which allow of the free circu- 
lation of air and sunlight, add very materially 
to the general healthiness of the inhabitants, 
The section of the Act relating to cubical 
extent of buildings and the uniting of build- 
ings are interesting :—Buildings of the ware- 
house class are not to exceed 250,000 cubic feet 
unless divided by party walls, unless the sanc- 
tion of the London County Council be specially 
obtained, and even then the area is not to 
exceed 450,000 cubic feet. If two or more 
buildings in one occupation exceed the cubical 
area above-named they can only be united by 
openings 7ft. in width and 8ft. in height, such 
openings being fitted with 


Two Wrovenut Iron Doors, 


each jin. thick in the panel, at a distance 
from each other of the full thickness of the 
wall. The Fire Offices Committee’s Regula- 
tions exceed the requirements of the Act by 
insisting on chambers at least 6ft. in the clear 
being built in brickwork, with, of course, solid 
roofs and floors and iron doors fitted to these. 
After a careful survey of the recent great 
Cripplegate fire Iam convinced that both the 
Act and the Regulations above-named should 
be varied as regards these iron doors. If 
openings are allowed to be made at all ina 
party or two external walls {and it would be 
a great hardship if they were not), the open- 
ing part when closed should be made _fire- 
resisting as much as possible, and this will 
never be so with such thin doors as above 
described. Over and«ver again fire has got 
through these doors, and 
Brrrer Fire CHAMBER Doors 
should, in my opinion, be always specified. 
The large series of warehouses and showrooms 
I have just completed in Aldermanbury, City, 
have numerous connections as described above, 
but I have fitted these openings with expen- 
sive fire-resisting chamber doors made by 
Messrs. Chatwood and Son, and I believe 
these doors will resist fire to a much larger 
degree than those which would have satisfied 
the surveyors of the London County Council. 
I have seen a copy of your Manchester bye- 
laws, and I do not discover in them any pro- 
visions regarding the size of warehouses, and 
I am sure we shall all be interested to hear if 
I am right or not regarding this important 
point. Section 78 deals with the construction 
of public buildings, which must be to the 
satisfaction of the district surveyor, with 
powers of appeal, in the event of disagreement, 
to the tribunal to which our Institution 
nominates a member, and all the members of 
which are connected with our Society. The 
7th and 8th parts of the Act I have not time 
to refer to in detail, although the latter part, 
defining 
Tur Riauts oF BuILDING 

and adjoining owners, is important. Several 
new powers are given under this part in addi- 
tion to those in the 1855 Act, among others 
the power to deal with party fence walls, the 
underpinning of adjacent premises (within 
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10ft. of new buildings) upon terms, and these 
are, in my judgment, distinct aids to the 
building owner. In the second schedule to 
the Act the materials are described which, 
for the purposes of the Act, shall be deemed 
to be fire-resisting, and among others we find 
that oak, teak, or other hard timber, not less 
than 2in. thick, is allowed for doors and stairs, 
with 2in. risers, and concrete composed of 
broken brick, stone chippings or ballast, and 
lime cement or calcined gypsum when used for 
filling in between joists and floors. I trust 
you will forgive me for trespassing upon your 
time with this very imperfect reference to a 
very important Act, but I feel it is the out- 
come of much thought and care, and applies 
to the construction of buildings in the largest 
of cities, and that it bears so directly upon the 
question of protecting property not only from 


Bap BuILpDINe, 


but from fire. We,as members of this Institu- 
tion, will always look back with pride to the 
part it took in the evolution of this Act of 
1894, Not only did we spend nearly £1000 in 
doing so, but three members of our Council, 
Mr. Steward, Mr. Cubitt Nicholls, and Mr. 
Gerrard (the latter two gentlemen unfortu- 
nately now no longer with us) gave upwards 
of thirty days’ gratuitous attendance in the 
committee rooms when the Bill was in Parlia- 
ment. The great fire in St. Mary Axe a few 
years since, and the still greater a few months 
ago in Cripplegate, prove that there is still 
much to be done towards preventing such 
awful calamities in the future. The great 
lesson, I think, to be learnt from both of these 
fires is that ironwork, unless cased, is the most 
destructive of all agents. When subjected to 
great heat, columns and girders twist, buckle, 
and contort themselves into every conceivable 
shape, and by so doing wreck the premises 
they are designed to support. I think it is a 
question deserving great consideration whether 
we should not omit from the external walls of 
buildings all 


HippEN STEEL OR IRON GIRDERS 


and stancheons, and make these walls real 
walls capable of supporting themselves. We 
should be returning to a much simpler and, I 
believe, a safer method of construction, and 
the space required for thicker walls or tiers of 
brickwork should not be grudged* when 
necessary for the safety of the building and 
the surrounding property. If I am correct in 
this statement, many of the warehouses and 
showrooms built within quite recent years 
would come under this dangerous class. After 
the days of the old brick and timber structures, 
cast and wrought iron came to be largely used 
and often left exposed, and therefore formed 
an element of danger and risk from fire. 
After a heavy fire like the Cripplegate one, it 
is useless, in my opinion, to suggest much 
wider streets in future and fewer and less 
crowded buildings. The conditions of a town 
make this impossible, but it is possible to 
materially decrease the risk of fire by insisting : 

(1) That all party walls are carried up 
say at least 4ft. above the slope of 
the roofs ; = 

(2) That all iron doors in party walls are 
of a much better description than now 
specified in the Act ; 

(3) That all ironwork, both that exposed 
and all girders not exposed, are cased 
with plaster at least half an inch thick ; 

(4) That party walls dividing skylights 
from adjoining buildings are carried 
up considerably higher than at pre- 
sent ; 

(5) That external iron shutters are used 
in confined well-holes and areas over- 
looked by premises in several occupa- 
tions. . 


In the warehouses in Aldermanbury I have 
caused every piece of ironwork to be cased 
with plaster; and, with the fireproof chambers 
as described above between the various 
premises, I believe if one portion were alight 
there would be a good chance of saving the 
others. One word regarding so-called fire- 
proof floors. Their name is legion, and 
although I do not profess to have used a tithe 
of the various patents, I have used many, and 
\ 
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believe a floor filled with good clean coke 
breeze, mixed in the proportion of five of 
breeze to one of Portland cement, makes a 
very rigid, light, and fire-resisting floor. I 
have drawn out details of such a floor, but I 
know there is nothing new in it. To the con- 
struction of buildings such as banks, flats, or 
offices, I think the leading requirements we 
have been considering in detail equally apply, 
but their actual construction must follow upon 
the special requirements of each. I always feel 


Proper LIGHTING 


to be the most important point. Some years 
back I commenced to use a special shaft for 
the lighting and ventilating of basements, 
trimming the ground floor generally in its 
darkest parts to enable this to be done. If 
the walls and slopes are built in white glazed 
bricks, I find that these areas make the parts 
in the basements near them practically as 
good as ground floor offices. The carrying up 
of all windows in town streets into the floor 
above that in which they are situated, and 
trimming the floor, has a most advantageous 
effect upon the lighting of premises and often 
saves the 


Loss or VALUABLE SPACE 


caused by the introduction of central well- 
holes through the various floors. Iron sky- 
lights and internal glazed partitions made in 
metal are also among more modern con- 
veniences for properly lighting our buildings. 
With regard to the proper ventilation and 
warming of buildings, both-large and small, 
I feel we have still much to learn. I think it 
is generally admitted that when an amount of 
fresh air is introduced into a chamber, ade- 
quate to change the air thoroughly, draughts 
are almost unavoidable. ‘The only simple 
remedy appears to me to be 


To DisTRIBUTE THE INLETS 


as much as possible, not to introduce them at 
too low a level, and to fit the apertures to 
them with metal or wood tops with conical- 
shaped holes, thus diffusing the air. With 
electric and other forms of fans for extracting 
vitiated air, this difficulty is largely overcome. 
For an ordinary room there is no better venti- 
lation than the old-fashioned double hung 
sash, especially when it is fitted with a deep 
cill-board for the admission of fresh air at the 
meeting rail level. Grates fitted with warm 
air-chambers are a great boon both for winter 
and summer use, and are largely fitted in 
London, especially in the Board schools. The 
* Plenum”. system, so much-in use in the 
Midland Board schools, is doubtless also used 
here in the North. There is no doubt it is 
more costly to introduce in the first instance, 
but it ought to be economical in working as 
regards fuel. The great drawback appears to 
be the necessity for the constant attendance 
of the caretaker to regulate the supply of heat 
required in the various rooms. My fourth re- 
quirement of 


Goop SANITARY ACCOMMODATION 


and drainage is a most important one in the 
construction of a building, and I believe it has 
never received the attention it is receiving to- 
day. The old fashion of laying drains at the 
last moment anyhow, and practically with any 
sized pipes that could be easily obtained, has 
given place to drains properly laid, easily 
accessible, well ventilated,and generally mad2 
of glazed stoneware. I believe we all owe a 
ereat deal to the late Sir Henry Doulton for 
inventing (certainly for bringing to perfection) 
this simple but most useful material. The 
result of the improvement in drainage is 
shown in the health of the community, as, 
although our large towns increase so rapidly 
year by year, the general health is good and 
death rate low. 


Tue Ust or Iron Pipes 


under dwelling-houses has many advantages, 
the main one, I think, that the number of 
joints, and therefore the number of causes for 
trouble, are largely done away with. The 
ereat want of public conveniences is at last 
receiving proper attention in London, and 
large, airy, and well-ventilated underground 
conveniences are now being erected, by the 


. London vestries, fitted with automatic flushing 
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tanks and the most cleanly of all urinals, the 


“Stall” urinal. There is still in London 
strong opposition on the part of some of the 
water companies to allow water waste pre- — 


ventors to discharge more than two gallons, 


I am convinced, from practical experience, 


that this is not enough water to properly flush 
traps and drains, especially with certain forms 
of hopper closets, ani my opinion is that 


three-gallon tanks should be in universal use, 


and that the companies should be compelled 
to supply water by meter to all public build-— 
ings. The increased 


Use or Hor WatEx 
is a source of trial to even the best lead 


wastes, and I find that strong iron wastes 
obviate much difficulty and prevent buckling.~ 


I have already considered fully the fifth 
requirement, viz., the protection of a building” 
as much as possible from fire. The last 
requirement, viz., the use in construction of 
suitable materials, alone remains to be con- 
sidered, and must be disposed of shortly, as 
I feel I have taxed your patience far too long 
already. In towns, brick, stone, and terra- 
cotta, with a limited use of granite, are our 
main materials for external walling, and there 
is a better selection now of any of these 
materials to choose from than ever before, In 
town buildings the : ; 


Usr or Guazep BRicKS 


is of immense advantage, not only on account 
of their reflecting surfaces externally, but 
their sanitary properties internally. The 
manufacture and use of faience is also one of 
the greatest modern improvements, giving 
room for artistic treatment both externally 
and internally, with a thoroughly practical 
material as regards resistance to dirt and 
otherwise. The decay of the stone used in 
the erection of buildings in towns is a serious 
problem, and points to the necessity of pro- 
tecting the material as much as possible from 
the atmospheric influences which attack it. 
This can partly be done by carefully jointing 
and covering exposed cornices and strings 
with thin lead, but the plain surfaces should 
be covered with “ fluate,’ or some similar 
solution, to further protect them. I am sure 
we must all be glad to see the further intro- 
duction into this country of 


GRANITE, THE Most SurrasLe MATERIAL, 
for many reasons, for the erection of our town 


_buildings. I have not time to describe in 


detail the many additions to our decorative 


materials for internal use, but the selection is ~ 


large, and I should say never better than 
to-day. The cost of building fluctuates to 
such an extent that it is difficult to give 
reliable figures, but I append the cost, per foot 
cube, of some premises I have recently erected. 
There are 


Two Very Important Ciasses oF BUILDINGS 


which time has prevented my describing, 
either of which would supply material enough 
for a separate paper. I refer to schools and 
to dwellings for the working classes. The 


limited areas in cities have naturally forced 
architects to design schools in three floors, 


and hundreds of these are built throughout 
large towns, and, upon the whole, answer well. 


There must be, however, a considerable amount —__ 


of time wasted in reaching the upper floors, 


and, if the site will only permit, [ believe a — 
separate building for the in ants’ department — 


* 


= 1 


and a two-story building for the girls and 
boys answers very well, and will be found to — 
be rather cheaper in execution. I have lately 
completed a school of this description for over 


1400 children in a London suburb; and the — 
cost of this school, including all boundary ¥ 


walls, cookery kitchen, manual instruction 


room, caretaker’s cottage, &c., works out at — 


£14 10s. 3d. per child. The school is finished 
with glazed brick dados and buff bricks above 


throughout, and, little plastering except for — aS 


ceilings has been used. Regarding the 


Hovusineé oF THE WORKING CLASSES, = 


during the last thirty years, and many of the 


City Companies as well as the large trusts, — 
such as the Peabody and Guinness, together — 
with public companies, have done noble work — 


immense strides have been made in London ~ 


. 
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in erecting healthy and well-built and well- 
lighted premises. During the last few years 
the London County Council have commenced 
to build this class of property, and I am 
bound to say I think their action in so doing 
has rather stifled and strangled private enter- 
prise.. The Council up to December last had 
spent over £387,000 in erecting dwellings of 
this description, providing accommodation for 
6609 persons, exclusive of 17 shops, 100 work- 
shops, 12 stables, and 20 sheds. As, however, 
the Council are content if they see a return 
for their outlay .of three per cent, you will 
agree with me that, whether they are right or 
wrong in so using the ratepayers’ money, they 
practically shut the door to private enterprise 
upon the same basis. The Guinness Trustees, 
in-their report of last year, put the capital of 
their fund at £289,456, and state that all their 
Duildings continue to let well; that 7327 per- 
‘sons were living in them ; and that the average 
weekly rent of each room was 2s. 14d., which 
includes chimney sweeping and the use of 
venetian blinds, common room, baths, and hot- 
_ water supply. 
EXAmPuLes OF Cost or BuILpING IN 


; Lonpon. 
Warehouses in Upper Thames Contents. 
Street. Brick front, { 117,600 cub. ft. 


wood floors, unplastered ( Cost per cub. ft. 

walls. 7d. 
Schools, Campsbourne, Horn- 

sey. Boys’ and girls’ 

schools, stock and red 

brick front, internally 

walls finished with buff | Cost percub. ft. 

‘bricks and glazed brick 744. 

dados, wood block floors, 

and material stairs. Ac- 

commodation for 14,000 | 


— children. J 

Warehouses in Alderman- Contents. 
bury, for wholesale dra | 179,322 cub. ft. 
pery trade. Fireproof }- Cost 
lloors, stone front, plas- per cub. ft. 
tered walls. J Ts; <i: 

City Offices in Gracechurch ) 

-- Street: Stone front, fire- Contents. 


proof floors, stone stair- | 204,879 cub. ft. 
case, and hydraulic pas- { Cost per cub. ft. 


senger lift, faience | 1s-id. 
entrance and passages, } 
Residential Flats, South) 
Audley Street, Mayfair. 
Stone and_~ terra-cotta Contents. 
front, electric passenger | 176,614 cub. ft. 


lift, fireproof floors, stone ( 
staircase, each flat | Cost 

- finished with hardwood per cub. ft. 
finishings, parquet floors, is;.2d- 
and enriched plaster- 
work. 


Ar a general meeting of the members of 
the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, held at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C., Mr. W. 
Wilkinson read a paper on “ Dangers to Health 
arising from Defective Sanitation.” He 
observed that defective sanitation, as repre- 
‘sented by badly designed structures, inefficient 
Workmanship, and defective materials, pro- 
duced, amongst other evils detrimental to 
health, typhoid and enteric and continued 
fevers, with diphtheria. The habits of the 
people with respect to cleanliness, and more 
especially with respect to their care to protect 
their l.abitations from pollution by excre- 
mentitious matter, were a clear indication of 
their progress in civilisation. It was in- 
cumbent upon the local administration of the 
law for improving the sanitary condition of 
the people to show by their manner of dealing 
with its provisions that they regarded them 
as the practical fulfilment of the primitive 
ordinances for personal and household purifica- 
tion. In conclusion, the lecturer expressed 
the hope that, with reference to the Local 

Government Board inquiries in all matters 
relative to sanitation (whether of sewers, 
scavenging, or outfall works), the time was not 

far distant when that Board’ would recognise 
the work of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Associa- 

_ tion by electing from its ranks a representative 

to conduct or assist in conducting those in- 
| quiries. 


THE FALL OF A HOUSE. 


FURTHER EVIDENCE ON THE WEST- 
MINSTER DISASTER. 


HE Westminster Coroner’s Court, presided 
over by Mr. Troutbeck, with the assis- 
tance of Mr. John Slater, architect, as assessor, 
was occupied four days last week in receiving 
further evidence on the subject of the disaster 
at Abbey Mansions, Orchard Street, West- 
minster, W., where the collapse of the roof 
resulted in the death of seven workmen. In 
our last issue we reported the previous pro- 
ceedings.—John Hammond, a labourer, who 
was on the building at the time of the acci- 
dent was now recalled, and in reply to the 
Coroner, said he could almost swear that the 
bottom part of the concreting did not crumble 
or fall away before the other part of the roof. 
The centering boards were passed up to him 
quite clean, indicating that none of the con- 
creting had crumbled. He was quite certain 
that the concreting did not fall first and the 
girders. afterwards.— John Peckham, a car- 
penter in the employment of Messrs. J. Smith 
and Son, of Norwood Junction, the contractor 
for the joinery work, said he was on the roof 
of the building at the time of ‘the accident, 
working at the skylight. A few minutes 
before the accident he noticed that there was 
a great-strain on the jib across the opening, 
and the block was “squeaking.” Something 
was evidently being raised, but he did not 
know what. He could not say whether any- 
thing was being raised at the time of the 
accident. He 


NoriceD THE BREEZE CONCRETE CRACKING. 


There were two or three distinct cracks 
parallel with the front wall. Just before the 
collapse he heard the rattling of boards, as if 
the centering was being struck. In his opinion 
the striking of the centering had something to 
do with the falling in of the roof.—Thomas 
Copping, a carpenter and joiner, stated that 
the concrete around the frame of the north 
light was rather soft. The workmen were 
hoisting ‘by means of the jib on the centre 
light right up to the time of the accident. 
He had previously suggested that the hoisting 
of a weight might, in conjunction with the 
striking of the centering, have caused the 
accident. He did not think that the centering 
was ready for striking.—Leonard Skinner, a 
labourer employed by Banks’s_ Fireproof 
Syndicate Limited, said he never found any 
of the binding girders tied with ropes. So far 
as he saw the girders were all fixed and bolted 
together in the ordinary and proper way.— 
Charles Smith, a labourer in the employment 
of Mr. Murrell, the roof. contractor, and who 
was one of the men injured in the accident, 
said he was working on a scaffold immediately 
under the roof. He and aman named Affleck 
were drawing the bolts, when suddenly, with- 
out warning, 
Tue EntTiIrRE Roor CoLuAPseED, 


and witness fell on the first-floor window and 
succeeded in getting on the coping. He could 
not account for the collapse. ‘The concrete 
appeared to be “all right ;” it was quite hard. 
The boards came clearly away. — Thomas 
Stewart, a foreman plumber, deposed that he 
heard a cracking sound like the crushing of a 
match-box, and he scrambled to a scaffold. 
The roof collapsed altogether. In his opinion 
the concrete was not fit for striking. ‘The 
witness, in reply to the Coroner, said there 
were no scaffold poles across the centre sky- 
light for hoisting purposes.—The Coroner 
pointed out that that was a distinct contradic- 
tion of what other witnesses had sworn to.— 
The witness adhered to his statement, adding 
that the jib referred to was erected after the 
collapse.—Henry Alfred Penfold, a scaffolder, 
said he was on the sixth floor striking the 
scaffolding when he saw the hoist go to the 
front, and everything fell from the roof on to 
the sixth floor, and thence to the basement, 
He believed that the poles forming the jib 
were erected by the contractors for the stone- 
work.—William Aspinall, a stonemason, said 
that at the time of the accident he was on the 


staircase between the sixth and seventh floors, 
and the first thing he noticed was the pier 
falling over towards him. It then suddenly 
collapsed. He had no doubt whatever that 
THe Pirr CouuArsep First 
and that the roof. followed it. He and his 
mates hoisted material with the aid of a snatch 
block attached to a scaffold pole passed through 
one of the back windows. It was not near and 
in no way connected with the brick pier, so 
that any strain which was caused would not 
affect the pier.—Frederick George Gander, a 
scaffolder, who was on the sixth floor, said he 
noticed dust flying up above the pier, and 
immediately afterwards the pier “buckled up” 
about the level of the sixth floor. He came to 
the conclusion that the buckling up was the 
result of too great a weight being placed on 
the top of it. The pier stood without support, 
except that there were iron joists in it, and 
there was nothing in the middle to steady it.— 
Similar evidence was given by other workmen, 
and then Edward John Thorp was called. He 
said he had a contract with Mr. Reikard for 
the brickwork at £4 a rod without scaffolding, 
and £6 a rod with. That was for labour only. 
He did the whole of the brickwork of the south 
block. He did not work on the brick pier 
himself. The wall was built first. The foot- 
ings were put in fora 2ft. 8in. wall, but the 
wall was reduced from off the top of the 
footings to 18in. The pier was built up to the 
level of the fifth floor five bricks by two-and-a- 
half bricks thick. From the fifth floor to the 
rovf he reduced the dimensions to 3ft. 9in. by 
1ft. 10in. He altered it after a conversation 
with Andrews, who agreed with him that the 
pier would be stronger built that way. Three 
girders ran from each floor to the pier. There 
were six large templates in the pier, and hard 
stock bricks and cement were used in its con- 
struction, not mortar, as was stated by 
Collins. He did not know where the bricks 
came from, but no soft bricks were used in 
Tar CONSTRUCTION OF THE PIER. 

It was not true that part of the pier was 
erected on a template. He attributed the 
collapse to the fact that the concrete was not 
properly set, so that when the centering was 
removed a sheet of concrete between the lacing 
joists, about 23ft. in length, caved in against 
the top of the pier, which was the weakest 
point, and pushed the pier over. He saw the 
concrete half an hour before the agcident, and 
he did not think it was in a fit state for the 
centering to be struck. Concrete of that thick- 
ness should be laid at least twenty-one days to 
be thoroughly reliable. It was untrue that 
soft bricks, unfit for use, were used inside the 
building. He never saw a job better supplied 
with bricks.—Other workmen having givea 
their version of the disaster in corroboration of 
previous testimony, the next important witness 
was Edward D. Drury, the district surveyor, 
who.said he received notice of the proposed 
erection of Abbey Mansions in March, 1896. 
He considered the plans, and wrote the result 
of his inspection on August 21st. A question 
had arisen as to whether the building was to 
be used for domestic purposes, which would 
have necessitated the reservation of an open 
space in the rear. That accounted for the 
delay. He wrote to Mr. Pawley, the architect, 
pointing out the requirements of the Building 
Act. It was finally settled by the Building 
Act Committee of the London County Council, 
Amended plans were afterwards shown to him 
by Andrews, and witness found they 


CompLigep Wir THE Terms or THE ACT. 


He saw no detail plans. He had no powers 
with regard tothe brick pier. If he considered 
a pier to be dangerous he could only report it 
to the London County Council after it was 
built. He would have control only over cross, 
external, or party walls. The Building Act 
said nothing about brick piers. He last visited 
the building on March 16, when he found that 
it exceeded the limit allowed by the-Act in the 
height of the front wall in Orchard Street. 
He called Mr. Reikard’s attention to the irregu- 
larity, and Reikard wrote on March 25 inform- 
ing witness that the building was vested in 
Her Majesty’s Government, and was, therefore, 
under section 202, exempted from the pro- 
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visions of the London Building Act. Witness 
had no control over girders unless they carried 
a wall. Girders leading to a pier would have 
nothing to do with him. If a story was con- 
structed in a roof with the floor more than 
60ft. above the street it must be built entirely 
of fireproof materials. _ The roof of this build- 
ing did not come particularly under his notice. 


Tur Brickwork Was Very GoopD, 


and the pier was made of stock bricks and 
cement. It was quite impossible for 1000 
soft bricks to have been used without witness 
or his assistant seeing them. Section 146 of 
the Act defined his duties. He could not 
call attention to a dangerous building until it 
was erected. After the collapse he procured a 
sample of the concrete, and found that it was 
wet, but he did not think that it had been 
badly mixed. ‘The moisture would add 
materially to its weight. He saw no concrete 
that could be crumbled with the hand. If 
he girders had remained steady and in their 
lace be did not think the concrete could have 
tallen. He-was of opinion that the pier was 
carrying two tons more than a safe load, which 
he calculated would be about forty-five tons.— 
He had two theories as to the cause of the 
disaster. The first was that the centering was 
struck too soon, and that the concrete fell in 
consequence and levered the pier over; but 
that theory had been demolished since he had 
been in Court. He was of opinion that the 
pier broke because it was not thick enough.— 
In reply to Mr. Avory (who appeared for Mr. 
Pawley, the architect), witness said the safe 
weight-bearing limit of the pier was 45 tons, 
and he estimated that six times that weight, 
or 270 tons, would crush the pier at its base. 
Centering ought not to be struck until the 
concrete was dry, but if the concrete was 
made wet by rain it would be comparatively 
unimportant. He could not tell from his 
examination of the fallen pieces of concrete 
whether the moisture which existed was pro- 
duced by rain, He did not think that every- 
thing that happened would be accounted for 
by a large lump of conerete falling from the 
roof and striking one of the girders. His 
reason for that was that the whole of the pier 
as well as the 18in. wall was demolished. In 
his opinion it was 
THE Prer THat Gave Way. 


Hither the pier gave way and took down the 
girder, or the girder fell and knocked down the 
pier. Taking into consideration the thickness 
of the concrete, seven days would be the 
minimum safe time for it to set before the 
centering was struck. He thought that the 
bearing of the carriage girder of the sixth 
floor was so bad that a comparatively small 
weight would knock it off. The pier was 
built in Portland cement.—James Lillywhite, 
recalled, said on the day preceding the accident 
he was in the basement of the building, and 
his mate drew his attention to three cracks in 
the brickwork of the pier about 4ft. or 5ft. 
from the ground. The cracks were 7in. or 8in. 
long. The largest would admit part of a 
trowel.—Mr. C. J. C. Pawley, the architect, re- 
called, said the pier, which was to be 2ft. 3in. 
by lft. 6in., was to run up from the first floor 
level to the seventh floor—about 78ft. 
Provision was made in the basement for a 
stanchion, Detailed plans were prepared by 
Andrews, the builder’s foreman. The dimen- 
sions of the pier being given as 2ft. 3in. by 
lft. 6in, was 


Tae Resutt or A DRAUGHTMAN’S ERROR. 


It was true that the plan was given to the 
contractor to work from. Witness designed 
the roof, and he considered himself responsible 
for the pier. ‘The stanchion,.though desirable, 
was not put in because the machinery occupied 
the space where the footings were to be. There 
was no room for it. He gave his assistant strict 
instructions not to allow the centering to be 
struck, having in his mind the possibility of 
an accident. He still thought the collapse 
was due to the falling of the concrete. He 
did not know the dimensions of the pier as 
constructed. He did not remember receiving 
a single complaint from anybody about the 
construction of the building or the materials. 
The witness had built many buildings similar 
to this. The inquiry further adjourned. 


Professional Items. 


AULDEARN.—The designs of Mr, John Robert- 
son, ecclesiastical architect, Inverness, for the 
entire renovation of Auldearn Parish Church, 
have been approved of, and the_ successful 
contractors for the various works are :—mason 
work—Fraser and M‘Intosh, Inverness; car- 
penter work—William Brooman, Nairn; slater 
work—A. C. Fraser, Inverness; plumber work 
—John Stewart, Grantown and Nairn; painter 
work—John Campbell, Nairn; and heating— 
M‘Kenzie and Moncur, Edinburgh, Auldearn 
Church was built in 1757, and is, says the 
statistical account, “ still a substantial though 
an ill-constructed building. The length is 
quite out of proportion to the breadth, and the 
whole building affords a specimen of the little 
attention formerly paid in the erection of 
churches both to the acoustics of the building 
and the comfort of the congregation.” Accord- 
ing to the designs prepared by the architect 
and adopted by the Committee in their entirety, 
the church is to be entirely gutted out and 
renewed. The interior is to be designed in 
Early Gothic, both sides of the edifice being 
divided by a screen of moulded pillars on which 
will rest grained arches, with enriched main 
arched couples, filled in with tracery, the ceil- 
ings, being the main couples, being divided 
into panels by moulded ribs and enriched 
corbelled cornices. The reredos behind the 
pulpit is to be of a very rich character, with a 
series of arched and cusped recessed panels, 
divided by moulded buttresses, having traceried 
triplet gablets. with carved terminals over. 
Over the reredos is to be placed a traceried 
circular window to be filled in with stained 
glass. Both gables of the church are to be 
finished with a series of clustered pillars, over 
which will be groined arches to match those on 
each side of same. A Communion Table is to 
be provided, designed to match the character 
of the pulpit. 


Banaor.—A large number of private houses, 
principally villas, have just been and are 
about to be finished:in various parts of the 
town, notably on Hamilton Road, Ballyholme 
Road, and Seacliff Road. Plots of ground 
have been taken on which houses are to erected 
in time for next summer. A prominent in- 
habitant has secured an extensive plot on one 
of the best sites of the township, and it is his 
intention to erect a number of modern villas. 
Then a belfry and spire are to be erected on 
the parish church, and the work of construe- 
tion of the new Hamilton Road Presbyterian 
Church has lately been commenced. The 
Governors of the Bangor Endowed Grammar 
School are at present engaged in the con- 
sideration of a scheme for the erection of new 
and more commodious school premises. ‘Turn- 
ing to public works, extensive sewers are at 
present being laid along Bridge Street and 
Sandy Row, and the thoroughfare is being 
considerably widened at a narrow part along 
the Seacliff Road. The work of laying mains 
for drainage purposes is about to be begun 
between Church Street and Brunswick Road 
under the railway line. 


Breprorp.—Mr. 8. Foster, contractor, has 
just completed an Elizabethan mansion for 
Mr. W. H. Allen. It is built of Weldon stone 
and red local tile roof, while all the finishings 
inside are of oak, and special care has been 
given tothe decorations. Stables, lodges, and 
lawn buildings have all been erected. The 
buildings are all lit with electric light, which 
is generated upon the premises. The whole 
of the buildings have been designed and 
carried out under the personal care and 
direction of the architect, Mr. George P. 
Allen, of Adelphi Chambers, Strand, W.C. 


Drxrsipr.— A large hydropathic. establish- 
ment is to be erected on the north side of the 
Dee, about half a mile west of -Murtle Station. 
The total cost is estimated at £12,000. Mr. 
Robert G. Wilson is architect, and the con- 
tractors are:—Mason — Mr. John Morgan, 
Aberdeen; carpenter — Messrs. Leslie and 
Hay, Aberdeen; slater — Mr, A. Kinkaid, 


Cults; plasterer—Mr. George Leith, Aber-~ 
deen; plumber — Mr.. A. B. -Robertson, 
Aberdeen; painter —Mr. Edward Copland, — 
Aberdeen. ; 


Dewssury.—The foundation-stone has been ~ 
laid of a chapel to be erezted on the south side ~ 
of St. Matthew’s, Westtown. Theaddition to 
the church has been designed by Messrs — 
Holtom and Fox, architects, Dewsbury, and 
the style will be that of the main building, 
Some important buildings are about to be 
erected in Dewsbury. ‘The structures im- 
clude a bank, which will have frontages 
in Northgate and New Bridge Street, oe i 
is from designs by Mr. John Lane Fox, 
of Dewsbury. The elevation of the lower 
story will be of polished grey granite,and thé 
two stories and attic above will be of ashlar 
from the Holmfirth quarries. On the east of | 
this pile, occupying the north side of New 
Bridge Street, are to be erected several shops, 
the architects being Messrs. Holtom and Fox,  — 
The buildings will extend to Cloth Hall 
Street. On the opposite side of New Bridge _ 
Street Messrs. D. and W. Thornton are build- 
ing a shop and workrooms, and near the east 
end of the same thoroughfare a large ware- — 
house is in progress. A more important 
project is about to be undertaken by Messrs. — 
Kirk and Sons, architects, for Mr. Knowles, 
viz., the erection of an arcade containing 
sixteen shops and offices, and extending from 
New Bridge Street to the Market Place. The 
plans are being considered by the Building ~ 
Committee of the Corporation. 


GLOUNTHAUNE.—The new parish church at | 
Glounthaune (Queenstown Junction) is 102f%. 
by 22ft. 6in. wide ; two aisles, 94ft. by 11f6.3in,, 
and a sacristy of good size, at the north side, 
thrown out from the main building, with a ~ 
stairs approaching floor over same. ‘The ridge 
of the nave is 45ft. over the floor of the church. 
The nave and aisles are separated by pointed — 
arches of a high pitch, springing from octa- 
eonal mounted caps of Portland stone, ea 
on red polished granite columns and Portland — 
stone bases. Over the arches are the clear 
strong windows arranged in couplets of quatre- ~ 
foil design. To the right and left of the 
sanctuary are the side chapels, lighted by rose ~ 
windows, worked in chiselled limestone. The — 
side aisles have couplet windows of limestone ~ 
with cupped heads. The main entrance door- — 


: 
way is directly under a canopy, which serves © | 
ance, the deeply recessed jambs of same having _ 


to emphasise it, and has a very bold appear- 
large double chamfers finished with pyramid — 
stops, label mould to arch, terminating on ~ 
moulded blocks. On the top of this gable is~* 
a limestone belfry, surmounted by a cross. — 
The church will accommodate about 1000 ~ 
persons. Thearchitect is Mrs. 8. Hynes, South ~ 
Mall, Cork, and the builder Mr. J. Coffey, — 
Midleton. The benches are the work of Mr. 
John Barry, Queenstown Junction, and the ~ 
tiling was executed by Mr. Nicholas Sisk, 
Evergreen, Cork. The high altar is the work ~ 
of Mr. Davis, sculptor, Cork. It is composed ~ 
of Sicilian marble, variegated. In the chancel — 
are three stained glass windows, the work of — 
Lawes and Westlake, London. i 


Hutu.—The foundation-stones of the new ~ 
Congregational Church, which is to be erected — 
on Princes Avenue, Spring Bank, have been 
laid. The new church is cruciform on plan, 
having a nave of 82ft. in length by 28ft. in 
width, with north and south transept 18ft. 8in. 
and 15ft. 6in. in depth respectively, and 
23ft. Gine in width. The buildings are ~ 
designed in the late Gothic style, and they 
church. will be seated so as to accommodate | 
585 persons on the ground floor and °sixty- — 
eight in the gallery. ; : + 

Huncorse.—A new Sunday school is bein 
erected in connection with the Baptist Chap 
at Huncote. The preparation of plans -wé 
placed in the hands of Mr. F. Clarke, architec 
of Leicester. The building is designed on a | 
Gothic model, with a green-slated roof; and 
the windows and doors are to be ornamente 
with dark red quoins. 
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Lixcotn.—The foundation stones of the new 
Sunday schools intended to be added to the 
Bailgate Wesleyan Chapel, Lincoln, have been 
laid. The architects are Messrs. W. Mortimer 
and Son, and Messrs. Halkes Bros. are the 
contractors. 


Liverroot.—The Great Central Railway 
Company has just opened its new receiving 
warehouse and _ offices in Hood Street. The 
warehouse has been constructed on the most 
modern principle, is three stories high, and 
has an excellent basement; it is fitted with 
hydraulic cranes, hoists, and all other neces- 
sary appliances for the speedy and safe hand- 
ling of all kinds of merchandise ; and is lighted 
throughout by electricity. 


Newcastire.—A large building scheme is 
contemplated here. The Northern Allotments 
Society has purchased two large building 
estates on the western confines*of Newcastle— 
extending from the West Turnpike beyond 
the Workhouse right across to and including 
Fenham Hall, and further extending to and 
including the Mill Inn at Cowgate. On this 
elevated ground it is proposed to lay out a 
large building estate of better class houses 
and cottage villas. The most effective pre- 
evations will be made to render it one of the 
best built and pleasantest as well as healthiest 
suburbs of the city. 


NorrineHam.—Turkish Baths have been 
erected in Upper Parliament Street, Notting- 
ham. The building is divided into two wings 
for ladies and gentlemen, each wing being 
approached by a separate staircase. The 
scheme of decoration, as well as the style of 
the building, is Moorish. The floors through- 
out are fireproof, and in the hot rooms and 
cooling rooms they are of vitreous glass 
Mosaic. The walls in the hot rooms, which 
are spacious and lofty, are of marble dado, 
surmounted by buff terra-cotta, and the 
cooling rooms are panelled in the style of .the 
Georgian period. In the shampooing rooms 
the arrangements are contrived upon the most 
modern plan. There are heavy marble slabs, 
needle baths, showers, douches, and Russian 
steam baths, while the shampooing basins are 


of aluminium. The needle baths, which are, 


like the shower baths, recessed under Moorish 
arches, are provided with ascending and 
descending douches and descending showers. 
Sitz baths are also provided. At the top of 
the building is a steam laundry. The base- 
ment contains the boiler and engine room. 
Messrs. Brewill and Baily, of Nottingham, are 
the architects, while the fittings have been 
furnished by Messrs. Bradford and Co., Man- 
chester. 


Pertu.—New offices are to be built for the 
General Accident Assurance Corporation in 
Tay Street and High Street, Perth. The 
building will be one of the architectural 
features of Perth. The designs are by Mr. 
George P. K. Young, Perth. The ground floor 
will be almost entirely taken up by a large 
office of one apartment. On the first floor will 
be a lesser office for the use of the fire depart- 
ment and the manager’s and directors’ private 
rooms. On the third floor are additional clerks’ 
rooms, typewriters’ room, &c., lavatory and 
Cloakroom accommodation being provided on 
each floor. The safes and storerooms, boiler, 
engine, and dynamo chamber will be in the 
basement. 


PrTeRHEAD.—Plans of the new polics build- 
ings for Peterhead have been prepared by 
Messrs. W..Henderson and Son, architects, 
Aberdeen. The front elevation, facing Mer- 
chant Street, will be of red and light-coloured 
granite, with clean-dressed pilasters, shelf 
mouldings, cornice, and centre pediments, the 
base work being of rock-faced work, and the 
remaining parts of coarse-dressed work. In 


Tolbooth Wynd there will be an elevation, - 


extending over 90ft., of hammer-blocked red 
granite. The main entrance is from Merchant 
Street, and it leads into the administrative 


department, where there are a charge room, 
- Waiting room, inspector’s room, with a passage 


to the cells, cloak room, and lavatory accom- 
modation. Behind these are the muster room 
and quarters for four unmarried constables, 
comprising sleeping rooms for each and a 
kitchen for general use. There are seven cells 
—one of which is double—all lighted and 
ventilated in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Prison Commissioners. The 
cells are to be lined to the height of 44ft. 
above the floor with glazed bricks, to secure 
the utmost cleanliness. Lavatories are to be 
provided for the prisoners, and the cells will 
be heated by hot-water pipes from a boiler in 
the back court. 


Romrorp.—The Urban District Council of 
Romford, having decided to erect public 
swimming baths in Mawney’s Road, Romford, 
invited designs from architects, and have 
selected for execution the design submitted 
by Messrs. Harrington and Ley, of 108, Fen- 
church Street, E.C. 


RoTHERHAM.—F'our almshouses have Leen 
built on a site located off the Broom “Road. 
In each there is a parlour, bedroom, larder, 
and scullery on the ground floor, while there 
is a washhouse common to all. Mr. J. BE. 
Knight, of Rotherham, has been the architect, 
and Mr. 8. L. Pilgrim, of Rotherham, the 
contractor. 


SHEFFIELD.—The new Corporation baths for 
ladies in Glossop Road have been erected from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
the City Surveyor (Mr. C. F. Wike). There 
is a@ spacious new swimming bath for the 
exclusive use of ladies, with thirty-five dress- 
ing boxes, ten slipper baths, and two foot 
baths. The swimming bath is 25ft. wide and 
75ft. long, with a varying depth of from 
3ft. 6in. to 5ft. Gin. It is lined with glazed 
white bricks, and the divisions between the 
slipper baths are of slate instead of wood. 
This is much better from a sanitary point of 
view, as slate can be thoroughly cleansed. 
The building is of brick with stone facings. 
At the Glossop Road end of the building 
there will be a large window of stained glass. 
The contractor for the building is Mr. George 
Webster, of Intake Road, whose contract 
amounts to about £5200. The heating and 
engineering work has been carried out by 
Messrsi Bradford and Company, Crescent Iron- 
works, Salford. 


StarBecK.— The North-Eastern Railway 
Company propose to carry out additions and 
improvements at the passenger station at 
Starbeck. So far as the down platform is 
concerned, it is intended to slightly re-arrange 
the existing waiting rooms, to build a new 
first class gentlemen’s waiting room, and to 
provide various other conveniences. On the 
up platform. it is proposed to d6 away with 
the existing buildings, and erect a new booking 
office, new waiting rooms, ticket collectors’ and 
porters’ rooms, &e. Additional shelter will 
also be afforded passengers by extending the 
roofing over each platform to 200ft., and a 
portion of the platform on the down side is to 
be increased in width by 12ft. to make it 
correspond with the remainder of the platform. 


Wrexuam.—The foundation stone of a Con- 
gregational chapel being built here has been 
laid. The plans were prepared by Messrs. 
Ingall and Son, the contract being secured by 
Messrs. Lewis Brothers, of Wrexham. The 
whole of the buildings occupy a commanding 
site at the junction of Salisbury and Percy 
Roads. The organ and pulpit will be placed 
in an apse at the end of the chapel, where are 
also placed the minister’s and deacon’s vestries 
and a kitchen. The chapel will be heated 
with low pressure hot-water pipes, and effective 
ventilation is being provided for. The wood 
work and open roof timbers will be pitch pine 
and best red deal, stained and varnished, and 
the building, which is of simple Gothic design, 
will be faced with Ruabon brick and stone 
dressings. The building will be surmounted 
by a tower and spire, rising to a’ height of 
80ft, ; 
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Under Discussion. 


LIGHTING OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

A limited number of the members of the 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society were 
invited, a few days ago, to inspect the lighting 
and ventilating works of the Houses of Par- 
liament. The members present were: Mr. 
Herbert Coward (president), Mr. Cooper Penn, 
Mr. Twelvetrees, Mr. W. M. Binny, Mr. Booth, 
Mr. T. C. Walrond, Mr. Hanssen, and Mr. 
Percy Field. The members were conducted 
over the various departments by Mr. Palfree-« 
man, resident engineer. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The members of this Association held an 
excursion meeting on Saturday, May 21st, when 
the following buildings were visited: Sandy- 
ford Board Schools; Grand Theatre, Heaton ; 
Raby Street Board Schools, and the adjacent 
Presbyterian Church.—The Council announce 
that the usual prizes will be given for drawings 
made during the summer of this year by 
students and associates (not in practice), and 
who have not attained the age of twenty-five 
years: a first prize of £2 2s.,and a second of 
£1 1s., for the best set of measured drawings ; 
also a first prize of £2 2s.,and a second of 
£1 1s., for the best set of sketches. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

The last ordinary meeting of the Bristol 
Society of Architects for the present session 
was held at the Fine Arts Academy, Clifton, 
when a paper on “ Plumbing,” by Mr. George 
Tuckey, was read by the President.—The con- 
ditions of competition and instructions to 
students for prize drawings were read, and it 
was decided to print the same for circulation, 
together with a letter received from the 
Principal of the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, stating that it was proposed to hold a 
special course of lectures for students desirous 
of presenting themselves for the intermediate 
examination of the R.I.B.A. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association was held in ‘the 
Royal Institution, Princes Street, Mr. Thomas 
Ross, the President, in the chair. The report 
of the Treasurer showed that the total mem- 
bership of the Association stood at 286, that 
the total income for the year amounted to 
£135 10s., and the payments to £132 4s. 1ld.— 
The Secretary stated that in connection with 
the memorial which they had presented to 
General Sir R. Murdoch Smith, suggesting 
that the Museum of Science and Art might 
remain open between four and six o’clock on 
Saturday afternoons—which two hours would 
be very useful to architects, artists, and others 
for sketching purposes—he had received a 
communication from Sir Murdoch Smith to 
the effect that he had submitted the memorial 
to the Lords Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, with a recommendation that the 
request therein set forth be acceded to.—The 
President intimated that the Hon. Hew 
Dalrymple, on behalf of the Ayr and Gallo- 
way Archeological Association, had presented 
the Association with a set of their pro- 
ceedings, amounting to fourteen volumes, 
an extremely valuable gift—Mr. Ross was re- 
elected president; Messrs. John Watson and 
James Bruce, W.8., were re-elected vice-presi- 
dents; and Messrs. T. Fairbairn, A. Hunter 
Crawford, and J. Johnston, C.A., were re-elected 
secretary, excursion secretary, and treasurer 
respectively.—The President afterwards de- 
livered. an. address, the subject of which 
was “Lesser Known Churehes of Scotland.” 
Mr. Ross, whose address was illustrated 
by limelight views, began with the earlier 
Norman churches, such as Leuchars, Dalmeny, 
and Tyninghame; next he directed attention 
to the elaborate church towers at Dunning, 
Muthill, and elsewhere in the district “of the 
Tay; and dealing, lastly, with later churches, 
Mr. Ross gave a full exposition of the colle- 
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giate churches, of which he said there were 
somewhere between thirty and forty in Scot- 
land, and which were all in the late Scottish 
Gothic style, and were perhaps the most 
national works they had, without any affinity 
whatever to English work. 


ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
PLUMBERS. 
The annual meeting of this Association was 
held at the Town Hall, Derby, when Mr. J. 
Seal, of Hull (the president), occupied the 
chair, and there were delegates present from 


NATIONAL 


London, Manchester, Newcastle, Oxford, and 


elsewhere. The Mayor of Derby (Mr. Ald. 
Duesbury) welcomed the members to Derby, 
and said the objects of the Association were 
very laudable. One of them was to assist 
people to live happily and comfortably amidst 
good sanitary surroundings. In this age of 
progress, when sanitary science was developing 
so rapidly, higher things were aimed at, and 
very good work was being done by the 
plumbers of England. ‘Twenty years hence 
people would look upon very different plumb- 
ing even to that done now, such was the pro- 
gress of the trade—The President, in his 
reply, said that one aim of the Association 
was to meet the operatives envaged in the 
husiness, and, if possible, to avoid strikes and 
disputes. Subsequently, in his presidential 
address, he said that although much had been 
done by the Association, a great deal more 
remained to be accomplished, and energy, 
skill, and self-sacrifice would have to be ex- 
pended before they had secured all that they 
wanted, He condemned the system of muni- 
cipal competition in trade, and the merchants 
selling to outsiders, and said the relations with 
the operatives were very satisfactory. ‘There 
had been a few disputes reported, but in 
nearly all of them the Association had been 
successful in obtaining amicable settlements. 


Tue Rotherham Corporation has applied for | 


sanction to borrow £4000 for the purpose of 
erecting public baths. 

A new B-ptist Chapel is being erected at 
Scapegoat Hill, Golear. Mr. Joseph Berry, 
of Huddersfield, has prepared the plans. 

Lorp MasHam has offered to place at the 


disposal of the Mayor of Bradford the sum of | 
from £30,000 to £40,000 for the purpose of | 


erecting an institute on the site of his old 
home in Manningham Park, Bradford, which 
is now public property. 


| use, 


Views and Reviews. 


“CHURCH ARCHITECTURE.” 


This little work—which is of pocketable 
size—is a simple treatise on the rudiments of 
Church Architecture from the Roman period 
to the middle of the sixteenth century. The 


author has especially striven for simplicity, “so | 


that the young may readily grasp a general 


outline of one of the most interesting subjects | 


of history.” The booklet attains this object 


admirably, the more so as the letterpress is | 


aided by a series of simple illustrations, which 
will be found of great service to the reader 
new to architectural study. After dealing with 
the architectural styles of the period under 
review, ie., Norman, Early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular, the author devotes to each 
subject a chapter on_ bells, chancels, rood 
sereens and roof lofts, fonts and pulpits. 
“(Church Architecture,” its pretentious title 
notwithstanding, concisely and comprehen- 


sively outlines an extremely interesting sub- 


ject. 

“Church Architecture from ‘the Roman peviod to 
the Middle of the Sixteenth Ceutary.’ By Cc. B 
Fowler, F.RI.B.A., Cardiff. London : Iliffe anl £oa, 
3, St. Bride Strect, E.C. Nutshell series, 6d, 


STAGE CONSTRUCTION. 


Mr. Edwin O. Sachs has decided to issue a 
large folio volume, entitled “Stage Construc- 
tion,” on the occasion of the impending Wagner 
Cyele at Covent Garden, when so many of the 
Bayreuth methods and appliances will be in 
The increased general interest in the 
mounting of plays, and the equipment of the 


production of what will practically be a supple- 


| ment to Mr. Sachs’ greater work, “ Modern 
| Opera Houses and Theatres,” even prior to the 


issue of the coneluding volume of that monu- 
mental publication. “Stage Construction ” 
will be profusely illustrated with some 200 


| drawings, sketches, photographs, and diagrams 


from the leading stages of HKurope, and thus 
the great stages of the Opera House at 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Budapesth, Amsterdain, 
Christiana, or Munich, as the ease may be, will 
be equally as well represented as the leading 
stages of the metropolis. In the introduction 
to the book Mr. Sachs will primarily deal with 


Seenic Art and the various developments of | 


stage equipment. Mr. B. T. Batsford will 


again be his publisher. 


| 


KEYSTONES. 


New Council Offices have been erected for 
the Hebden Bridge Urban District Council. 

Tm demolition of some of the houses in 
Church Row, Hampstead, a fine thoroughfare 
with many literary and artistic associations, 
has been commenced with the view of the 
erection of flats on the site to be cleared. 

Tar London County Council have given an 
official notification of the withdrawal of their 
Bill to construct tramways in the Holborn 
district, in Clerkenwell, Islington, Bloomsbury, 
Shoreditch, and Bethnal Green. The esti- 
mited cost of these extensions was £82,000. 

Tar directors of the Cardiff Railway Com- 
pany have considered the tenders for the con- 
struction of the new dock on the foreshore at 
Cardiff, and have decided to accept that of a 
firm having local connection, though it was 
not the lowest tender sent in. Certain matters 
of detail, involving alteration in the specifica- 
tions, have still to be formally settled. The 
construction will occupy four years. 

Princess CurisTiAN opened last week Eton 
House, erected in connection with the Church 
of St. Mary, Eton, in Gainsborough Road, 
Hackney Wick, at a cost of £4500. The house 


| stage generally, is the reason for the immediate . 


has accommodation for nine resident clergy, 
and is intended for the use of the clergy and 
old Etonians working in the parish. The 
building contains twenty-six rooms, including 
a dining and common room and the private 
apartments of the residents. An organ has 
also been erected in the house at a cost of 
nearly £1000. ° 
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LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C 
Glass ofall kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 
MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 

Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 


cases where no claim has arisen. 
Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


a 


MCNEILL’ & FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL oe 


Soundproofing. 
AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. G@VERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 
F. MCINEIL I. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 
ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


SPRING Rese 
HINGES 


RCBT. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


Guaranteed to last 


longer and work better THE FIRST 
| 
| 


SPRINGS EVER 
PRODUCED WITH 
THESE GREAT 
ADVANTAGES. 


Fig. 3 is the new 
Single Action Spring. 
It opens to and closes 
from the angle of 180°, 

i.e., ** wide back.” 


than any hitherto 


made. 
2s Se 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 
DOOR. 


Spring Hinge 
which opens to and 
closes from the angle 
of 135°. 
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Builders’ Notes. 

Tue new north block of Admiralty buildings 
‘is making very rapid progress. It has attained 
more than half its full height, and this 
summer will probably see the work well 
‘through. It is just about as large as the other 
one, but is somewhat simpler in construction, 
and will cost less. It will be less elaborate in 
its external decoration, and the interior of it 
will consist mainly of a comparatively few 
large rooms for the accommodation of clerks, 


whereas the first block comprised a good many 


smaller rooms, some of them of an ornate 
character and designed for the higher officials 
of the service. But though many of the 


- rooms will be large—one of them designed for 


four hundred men—the new structure will 


comprise no less than about a hundred rooms 


_ altogether. 


When this building is completed 
there will be a fine transformation effected at 
this corner in Spring Gardens. At the present 
time the old buildings and the passages and 
covered ways connecting the various depart- 
ments of the Admiralty constitute one of 
the most intricate and bewildering mazes 
imaginable. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division, Dublin, 


pefore the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
O’Brien, and Mr. Justice Gibson, judgment 


was given in the case of Antisell v. Doyle. 
The action was to recover money claimed to be 
due for work done in connection with the 
building by the defendant, Mrs. Doyle, of 
eight houses in Blackrock. The defendant 


employed Mr. Beardwood to prepare plans 
and specifications and invite tenders: 
_ Beardwood employed Mr. Antisell, the plain- 
_ tiff, to make out quantities, and to send out 


Mr. 


bills of quantities to builders from whom 
_ tenders were invited. The case was tried 
before Mr. Justice Madden and a common 
jury, to whom the learned judge left the 
following questions :—Was the employment of 
| the quantity surveyor within the scope of the 
architect’s authority? was that employment 
| ratified by the defendant? was there a limit 
of authority to the extent of £6000? and was 
_ there a custom empowering the architect 
to employ a quantity surveyor without 
| asking the assent of the intending building 
owner? The jury answered all these questions 
in favour of the defendant; but Mr. Justice 


| 
) 


Madden, being of opinion that the verdict 
was against the weight of evidence, de- 
clined to give judgment for the defendant. 
The case came before the Divisional Court on 
a motion by the defendant for judgment, and 
a cross motion by the plaintiff that the verdict 
should be entered for him or for a new trial.— 
Mr. Justice O’Brien now gave judgment in 
support of the findings of the jury, holding 
that it would be monstrous that a person 
should be called on to pay for the services of 
another of whom he never heard, and the 


| nature of whose business was to inflate the 


amount to be paid.—Mr. Justice Gibson con- 
curred, saying that the evidence pointed rather 
to a practice or habit than a binding custom 
such as that alleged. he defendant was not 
liable to the plaintiff, whoever else might be. 
—The Lord Chief Justice said in his opinion 
this ease should be tried again. His learned 
brothers, however, thought that judgment 
should be for the defendant, and it would 
accordingly be given for her, and she would 
get the costs of the trial and of the new trial 
motion. 


Avr the Worksop County Court, before his 
Honour Judge Masterman, William Hemstalk, 
builder, Worksop, sued James Pilsworth, 
plumber, Worksop, for £64 17s. 8d., for work 
done and building materials supplied. There 
was a counter-claim for £52 for compensation 
for damages sustained by delay and work ua- 
satisfactorily done. After hearing the 
evidence, his Honour said the whole of the 
difficulty had arisen from defendant’s non- 
economical principle of not employing an 
architect. If he had employed Mr. Allsopp in 
the ordinary way he would not have made the 
payments on account without an architect’s 
certificate. The architect would certainly 
have stopped any work that had been wrongly 
or badly done. He had come to the con- 
clusion that the defendant had established 
£10 of his counterclaim, which must be de- 
ducted from the plaintiff's claim. He found 
judgment for plaintiff for the amount claimed, 
and on the counterclaim gave a verdict for £10; 
plaintiff to have the costs of the action. 


Tue Lynton and Barnstaple Railway, just 
opened, is constructed with a gauge of only 
2ft., the same as that of the Festiniog and the 
North Wales narrow gauge lines. The line 
starts from the existing passenger station of 
the South-Western Company, and before it 
gets out of the town crosses two streets on the 
level, but all the other roads in its course, 
and there are over twenty of them, 
erossed by bridges in the orthodox manner. 


No sooner is it outside the town than the rail- 
way commences to rise from the valley of the 
Yeo on a steady gradient of 1 in 50, till near 
Parracombe, an elevation of 1000ft. Thence 
it descends on the same gradient toa terminus 
just outside Lynton, on the face of the hill 
looking down into the valley of the Lynn. 
Needless to say, in such a country the curves 
are frequent and sharp, and the banks and 
cuttings numerous and heavy. There is, 
moreover, one viaduct 50ft. high and 100yds. 
in length. The total cost of works, buildings 
—there are six stations, all of them sub- 
stantial stone structures — and permanent 
way, ballasted and laid with 42lb. rails, is 
well under £60,000 or about £3000 per mile. 


THE contracts for the railway projected by 
the Callander and Oban Company between 
Connel Ferry and Ballachulish have been 
concluded, and it is expected that the active 
construction of the line will be proceeded with 
immediately. The work of the permanent 
way has been secured by Mr. John Best, con- 
tractor, Leith, and the erection of the bridges 
that are necessary is entrusted to Arrol’s Bridge 
and Roofing Company Limited, Glasgow. 


Tar St. Pancras Vestry has obtained satis- 
factory concessions from the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, in consi- 
deration of withdrawing opposition to the 
Company’s Bill before Parliament, which 
sought, among other things, to acquire eleven 
acres of land on the south-west side of the 
Company’s railway at Hampstead Road, near 
its junction with Granby Street, along one 
side of Mornington Road to Mornington and 
Delancey Streets, and bounded on the other 
side by Regent’s Canal. This area embraced 
the greater portion of Park Village Hast. The 
Company, at the instance of the Vestry, agree 
to modify their scheme in several respects. 
They will not now acquire any of the houses 
on the west side of Park Village East. The 
land to be taken on the west side of Morning- 
ton Road is, it is said, solely for the purpose 
of strengthening the retaining wall on that 
side of the existing railway. Hence only a 
few feet of garden ground will be absorbed, 
ths houses fronting the road being left undis- 
turbed. The Company agree to construct and 
maintain a bridge over the railway from 
Mornington Street to Park Village East, of a 
width of not less than 45ft. No existing 
thoroughfares are to be closed until the new 
bridge is open to traffic. A block of property 
to the south of Mornington Place is to ba 


are | utilised for rehousing the workmen displaced 


| by the scheme. 
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Clayworkers at Copenhagen. 


By ONE, ov. THE\PaRrTy. 


URING the .Kaster\ holidays forty-five 
D members, of the Clayworkers’ Institute 
made Copenhagen the centre for their 
annual spring visit. These foreign trips were 
started last year by Mr. Greville Montgomery, 
the proprietor of the British Clayworker, the 
first visit being to Belgium. This year our 
brickmakers have gone further afield, and 
their journey to the northern capital was a 
complete success. The object was to make 
the trip recreative as well as instructive, and 
the main part of the journey was therefore by 
water. A new Danish boat, “ The Fjord,” was 
chartered to convey the party to Esbjerg and 
back from Harwich, a journey which occupied 
some twenty-five hours each way. Excellent 
weather prevailed on both outward and home- 
ward journey, but the intervening days were 
chequered by constant showers and cold winds. 
From Esbjerg the trip across the two stretches 
of water would have been delightful had the 
elements been propitious—as it was, there was 
little to be seen for mist and rain. After a 
long train journey from Korsor, Copenhagen 
was reached in a thunderstorm, and it was 
a pleasure to receive the cheerful hospitality 
of the proprietors of the Hotel d’Angleterre, 
who placed the big dining hall at our disposal, 
and in every way laid themselves out for our 
comfort. At dinner Mr. Montgomery intro- 
duced the company to different members of 
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the firm of Messrs. Smidth and Co., the lead- 
ing brick and cement engineers on the 
Continent. This firm have undertaken the 
construction of many of our largest cement 
plants in this country, and there are few firms 
in that trade that do not use some machinery 
of Messrs. Smidth’s manufacture. And now 
let it be said that to the courtesy, diligence, 
and patience of the members of this firm the 
main success of the outings in Copenhagen 
were due. They organised our receptions 
and our luncheons, and generally stood sponsors 
for the Danes in showing hospitality, good 
feeling and brotherlinesss, towards their blood 
relations, 

On Sunday, such of the party as felt inclined 
visited Hedehusene—the house on the moor— 
a village some 15 miles out,-where they 
examined the details of a very excellent brick 
plant. Monday formed the principal day of 
outing, the. party proceeding first thing by 
train to Elsinore. Here carriages were in 
waiting, and a drive of some 15 miles was 
encountered in order to reach the Dronning- 
mdlle brickworks, where the party was hand- 
somely received and treated by the proprietors. 
An elaborate typical Danish lunch was in 
readiness with a profusion of good things that 
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would not have disgraced a royal garden party. 
On the journey back, a visit was paid to 
Hamlet’s Tomb 
and the Castle of 
Cronborg, which 
gave a little 
touch of senti- 
ment to an 
otherwise some- 
what prosaic pro- 
gramme of sight- 
seeing. On Mon- 
day,after dinner, 
we packed off - to 
Odense, a town 
just halfway to 
Esbjerg, making 
the new and now 
principal hotel— 
the Grand—our 
headquarters for 
the night. The 
following day, 
wagonettes con- 
veyed us to a 
neighbouring 
brickyard, where 
were seen the 
most up-to-date 
and labour-say- 
ing appliances in 
the country. 
Back to the 
hotel, luncheon, 
and away to Esbjerg, amid the deafening 
cheers of Danes and Britishers. 

No holiday 
could have been 
more enthusiasti- 
cally carried 
through than 
this. . Its very 
jollity was infec- 
tious, it went 
with a swing and 
verve. that. al- 
lowed no moment 
for disaffection or 
complaint. And 
if evidence were 
needed. of the 
satisfaction of 
every individual 
member of the 
party, it was to 
be found in the 
oft reiterated re- 
mark that the 
trip was in every 
detail too short. 

A pleasing fea- 
ture of the outing 


was a complimentary dinner given to Mr, 
Montgomery on the boat, and the presentation 
to him of a piece of plate as a memento. 

Although dating from the twelfth century, 
Copenhagen contains few old buildings owing 
to the extensive fires to which it has been 
subjected. The drainage system is very un- 
satisfactory, being difficult to deal with on 
account of the low level of the ground. The 
streets are mostly paved with cobbles, but 
one or two of the important ones are laid with 
asphalte or wood. The city is lighted by 
electricity. 

A noticeable feature of the buildings is the 
exaggerated tuck pointing, which is adopted in 
combination with the English bond; another 
is the glazed tiles, which are largely used, 
giving the roofs the peculiar appearance of 
always being wet; the steepness of the roof 
adds to the picturesqueness of the buildings, 

The most important buildings embrace the 
present Royal residence, “ Amalienborg,” 
situated in the northern part of the city, and 
consisting of four smaller palaces, originally 
built by rich noblemen, but acquired by the 
King after the destruction of Christiansborg ~ 
in 1794. In the middle of the open space 
enclosed by these palaces is a bronze statue of 
Frederick V. Of the four palaces one is 
inhabited by the King, one by the Foreign 
Office, one by the Queen Dowager, and one by 
the Crown Prince. The National Theatre, of 
which we give an illustration, was erected in 
1874, and is situated in Kongens Nytorv. 

The Vor Fru Kirke, a modern structure in 
the form of a Roman basilisk, was built in 


WINDOW DECORATION IN TERRA-COTTA. 
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PORTICO OF VOR FRU 


1829 by Hansen, and is beautifully ornamented 
by sculpture-by Thorwaldsen. The tympanum 
of the Doric portico is decorated with Alto 
relievo in terra-cotta representing John the 
Baptist preaching in the wilderness. 

The Exchange is situated on the Castle 
island, and is a red building in Dutch Renais- 
sance, with casements and seulptured orna- 
ments of grey sandstone. A curious tower 
rises from the centre of the building, the spire 
of which is composed of the tails of four 
dragons twisted together; the heads of the 
dragons being turned to the four points of the 
compass. 
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Trade and Craft. 


GEORGE WRIGHT 


MESSRS. AND CO. 


This well-known firm of ironfounders, whose 
works are at Rotherham, have an excellent 
sample stock of mantelpieces at their London 
showrooms, 155, Queen Victoria Street, Black- 
friars. In recent years these necessary 
adjuncts to the completion of the house have 
been vastly improved, and now, instead of the 
ordinary plain-looking fireplace, we have the 
artistic arrangement of the overmantel, in 
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walnut, oak, or mahogany, made to harmonise 
with the general character of the surroundings. 
In their catalogue Messrs. Wright and Co. show 
several pretty designs of these overmantels. 
One is a fine mantel with Carton Pierre en- 


richments, the overmantel having three 
bevelled mirrors. Other designs are equally 
attractive. The firm also supply mantelpieces 


in marble, slate, and iron, the large number 
of illustrations of these showing that they are 
prepared to meet all requirements as to size, 
shape, design, &c. Tile work, which is now 
very popular for stone decoration, is a speciality 
of theirs, whilst another feature is their stock 
of grates and stoves of both ancient and 
modern description. As manufacturers of 
kitchen ranges, Messrs. Wright and Co. offer 
a varied list for selection, the self-setting 
portable and the improved self-acting cottage 
ranges calling for attention ; whilst of 
kitcheners, their “Gold Medal Range” is 
specially recommended. Their extensive ex- 
perience fully qualifies them to give advice, 
and the article in their catalogue, “ Directions 
for Fixing Kitcheners,” with diagrams, will be 
found of great service. Messrs. Wright and 
Co., besides being manufacturers of fireplaces 
and all the requisites connected therewith, 
make steam cooking apparatus, stable and 
agricultural buildings fittings, pavement, base- 
ment, and floor lights, ce. 


A STAIR-TREAD NOVELTY. 


We have seen at Messrs. W. B. Wilkinson 
and Co.’s offices in Newcastle a new device for 
the avoidance of the slipperiness which is 
such a nuisance, to say nothing of the danger, 
in cement staircases. Indiarubber studs, being 
threaded for the purpose, are inserted in the 
concrete when in a soft state. These form a 
safety tread of no small ingenuity; and it 
is well known that good rubber is very 
durable. But these studs, as they wear, can 
be renewed by simply unscrewing, and so 
bringing up the rubber again to its proper 
place on the tread. This patent arrangement 
should be of great service where the safety 
of the step is of prime importance, as in 
schools, &c., though, for that matter, safety is 
everywhere important in a stair. 
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DESIGN & DETAIL OF DOMESTIC 
BUILDING. 


By Joun E. Newperry, A-.R.1.B.A. 


ai. 


NOW propose to give some practical hints 
| on the design and detail of a brick house 
with sash windows, the frames of which 
are to show. Such a building is probably 
the most suited to modern requirements of 
any that are to be discussed in this series, for 
the rooms may be lofty and the windows are 
of the type usually most approved. The plan, 
of such a house should be symmetrical to some 
extent and the roofs simply treated, hips being 
more suitable than gables. Dignity and 
elevational effect should be obtained by plain 
masses of wall surface and the proportions of 
the window openings. Shadow and richness 
should be confined to the crowning cornice and 
the doorways. Good colour must be sought for 
by a harmonious choice of materials, the paint 
of the woodwork and perhaps a judicious 
selection of the material used for roller blinds, 

The former remarks on materials will apply 
throughout this series. The details show a 
brick treatment, but in a stone district ashlar ' 
facing would naturally be preferable. 

Brick Facine.—Hand-made bricks of a good 
red colour form an excellent facing, especially 
if one can afford to have the arches, jambs and 
sills of cut and rubbed brickwork. In default 
of this, neatly axed arches and plain stone sills 
will still look well. Or, if red bricks are diffi- : 
cult to obtain or too expensive, a facing of 
“washed stocks” of a dark yellowey-brown 
colour are by no means a bad substitute for 
red facings. In any case I should be disposed 
to have the pointing in white mortar with 
struck weathered joints. 

ASHLAR F'actne@, such as one sees in some of 
our later Renaissance houses, is very charming 
ina stone country. An example that I well 
remember has plain lintels to the sash windows 
and flush sills, the moulded work being con- | 
centrated in the eaves cornice, a string course | 
at first floor level, and the doorway. 

Roors.—The roof covering should harmonise 
or contrast well with the facing of walls. For 
red brick, green slating forms the best con- 
trast, but the slates should be thick and not 


too smooth. The size known as * Ladies,” 
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16in. by 8in., gives more 
“scale” to a building than 
the ordinary large “Countess” 
slates, A red tile ridge looks 
cheap to my mind, and out 
of place; plain lead forms a 
far more suitable termination 
to a slated roof. But for the 
hips in best work, I would 
advise their being close cut, 
with asmall seeret lead gutter 
on the angle underneath the 
slates. It is desirable that 
the pitch should™be a good 
one, say 45degs., as this 
enables the roof to be utilised 
with convenient attics. 

Dormer Wurnpows  con- 
structed of wood are suited 
for our subject, either flat 
topped or treated as pedi- 
ments, curved or straight. 
The tops and cheeks would be 
covered with lead. _ 

Cuimney Sracxs.—In the 
best work nowadays one 
generally finds these features 
quite simply treated. The 
sketch elevation shows a 
moulded stone capping Qin. 
deep, with a 6in. moulded 
band lower down. In larger 
chimneys a good effect may 
be obtained by breaking up 
the stack with small pilasters 9in. wide, and 
of very slight projection. 

Eave’s Cornice.— This feature is of the 
utmost importance in our design. It may be 
of wood painted, or rubbed brick, or moulded 
stone. The detail shows a ‘wooden treatment 
with a sunk lead-lined gutter in it. The 
rafter feet and bearers notched on to the wall- 
plate should give ample fixing, and the large 
tilting piece, nailed to back of rafters, gives 
additional strength to the upper part. 

In the old examples of rubbed brick eaves’ 
cornices, one generally finds them surmounted 
by.a brick parapet, but in modern work, to 
avoid the parapet, a usual method is to make 
the upper member of cornice a cast-iron ogee 
rainwater gutter. This is not satisfactory, as 
it neither can nor should be painted to imitate 
brick. There is also a difficulty in arranging 
the falls. If a brick cornice with iron gutter 
is to be adopted, a good method is to design a 
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RAIN-WATER HEAD 


complete cornice in brick and let the iron gutter 
stand back some 3in. or 4in. from the face. 
The gutter should be of a square section, with 
a small fillet or bead on the outer edge, and it 
might be painted some low-toned colour so as 
neither to hide the fact of its being iron, nor 
yet to produce too great a division betwen 
the cornice and roof covering. goa 
_A stone cornice is doubtless the best and 
most monumental termination ; a curved sunk 
gutter should be formed in it lined with lead, 
with lead pipes leading to rainwater-heads as 
in the wooden example. Care must be observed 
that the stones have sufficient “ tail,’ and are 
large enough to prevent any tendency to topple 
over. ‘They should have cement plugs in the 
joints, and might be dowelled in the beds with 
lin. slate dowels. ze | 
Winpows.—An ordinary sash window is not 
a pleasing feature, consisting, as it so fre- 
quently does, of a single large sheet of glass, 
or worse still, divided by a Vertical sash bar. 
But it is the most practical window for modern 
purposes, being easier to clean than a series of 
casements, and affording better ventilation. 
In the detail the full width of the frame is 
shown, and it is set back only 2}in. from the 
face of wall; the frame is built in and a 
moulded fillet bedded in white lead screwed 
on after. The reveal being of rubbed brick, 
this forms a thoroughly watertight joint. 
Another method which still shows more of the 
frame than usual is to build it in a 2tin. rebate 
instead of the ordinary one of 43in. Yet 
another is to expose the whole of the frame 
and set it in a 9in. reveal with a 2hin. rebate 
on the inside. With a sash frame of the 
ordinary size, this leaves 24in. from the face 
of wall to frame, which may be finished with 
a moulded fillet planted on as shown on detail. 
Particular care should be taken to design 
sash windows so that the sash bars divide 
them into oblongs of a good proportion. They 
should be of a somewhat greater height than 
width. The thickness of the bars is also of 
importance, and should not be less than lin. 
Some architects make them as wide as Qin, 
with good effect. Points to be observed in 
detailing a sash window are: The pulley stiles 
should not be less than lin. or 1din, in thick- 
ness, the parting bead should be of oak and 
continued across head to prevent draught ; a 
deep bottom bead, tongued to sill, will allow 
of ventilation between the meeting rails when 
the lower sash is raised a couple of inches ; 
deal parting slips, or zinc pendulum slips, be-— 
tween the weights should never be omitted. 
The sill, which may be of oak or teak, should 
be bedded on the lower sill with white lead, 
and if a stone sill is used a galvanised iron 
tongue, 1din. by }in., should be inserted in 
grooves formed in the wood and stone. The 
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rubbed brick sill shown on détail is intended 
_ to be protected with a sheet of 51b. lead, taken 
_ under wood sill, turned up on the inside, and 
nailed with copper nails. Moulded horns to 
the upper sash are unnecessary, unless its 
width is greater than its height; they then 
help to steady the sash and prevent it from 
| jamming in the frame. 
_ * Tue Entrance Doorway is capable of being 
treated in an endless variety of methods. For 
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s nstance, in a brick house it may have fluted 
| asters on either side, with entablature and 
pediment over, all in wood, painted. The door 


ould be kept on the inside face of wall to: 


ve a good shadow to the opening. It should 
ean ample width, and might be divided into 
ix or eight moulded and raised panels, the 
jambs and soffit of doorway being panelled to 
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hanging porch is suitable. If the ground floor 
rooms are sufficiently lofty, a semi-circular 
fanlight over the door might be inserted, a 
much better expedient for lighting the hall 
than putting glazed panels in an outside door. 

In a stone house there is still greater oppor- 
tunity for a rich treatment, and appropriate 
heraldic emblems may be carved in the pedi- 
ment. But carving should always be intro- 
duced with caution, and one must remember 
that only the best is worth having. This means 
employing an artist to do the work. 

Rain Water Huap.—A very simple head is 
shown on the cornice detail, and could be 
entirely made from 8lb. sheet lead. I would 
always rather use a plain lead head than an 
ornamental cast-iron pattern, as they last and 
look so much better. The rain water pipe may 
be of cast-iron, though, if funds will allow, 
lead is again much to be preferred. A square 
section—say, 4in. broad by 2%in.—looks well, 
and is large enough. Down pipes are often 
most useful vertical lines in an elevation if 
put in the right places. 

Paintine.—The colour of the external wood- 
work one would naturally have painted white 
or some shade of it, toned down, perhaps, 
with a little raw sienna or umber. The entrance 
doors might be a darker colour, such as fig 
green where there is brick facing, or vermilion 
in a stone house. 


THE annual meeting of the members of the 
District Council for Edinburgh and the East 
of Scotland of the National Registration of 
Plumbers was held at Edinburgh. Sir James 
Russell presided, and said the Plumbers’ 
Registration Bill, as they had heard, was very 
greatly improved, but, alas! the prospects of 
a private Bill in the session were extremely 
bad, and he supposed this Bill-had just to be 
kept on the House of Commons table until it 
was passed. There was not much prospect of 
seeing it through this session, though it might 
by chance get into a better position. Every 
year that the Bill had been shown to the 


criticism and hammering it had received was 
improving it, and it was quite possible that 
the people who were longing for the Bill were 
seeing their own way more clearly, so that 
possibly this was no time lost. It was, how- 
ever, an unfortunate thing for the public 
health, not to speak of the plumbing craft, 
that its passage through Parliament was so 
difficult. Nothing but the general education 
of the public, he supposed, had ever led to the 
passing of any Bill relating to public health. 
Legislation affecting public health was looked 
upon by the older school of people as an 
infringement of the rights and liberty of the 
public. Even if they got a Registration Bill 
which was not quite perfect, it would be a 
great help. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


- WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


BUILDINGS— 
Brampton, Cumberland—Erection of Reading-ro6m, &e. 
Addlestone—Erection of Two Pairs of Houses ... ss 
Ash—Enlargement,.&e., of School .., oa re +E ' 
Carditf—Erection of Premises — ° aye ae .. Trustees of Riversdale Conservative Club 
Dundee—Erection of Hospital a ab nN 
- Peterborough—Reslating, &c., to Workhouse... 
Surbiton—Erection of Offices ., eo oe a 
Tipperary—Ere tion of Residence ... & ey; 
Wick St. Lawreace —Farm Buiidings . 
Edinburgh—Pulling Down Chimney t 
Leeds—Erection of Twelve Houses, &. ... i 
Aghalee, Lisburn, Ireland—Receiling, &e,, Chincel 
Aughnacloy, Ireland —Erection of House .. ed 
Banbridge, Ireland—A ddition to Goods Warehouse 
Bedlington—Erection of Steam Bakery .., me 
Cai rickfergus—Brection of Shed, &c. Be 
Dartmouth—Rebuilding Boundary Walls, &c. 
Edinburgh—Erection of Public Baths __... 
Keigh’ey—Erection of Hospital Blocks... 
Warrington—Erection of Greenhouse 
Halifax —Fitting-up Show-yard we 
Dufftown, Scotland—Erection of Villa... a: 
Alverstoke, Hants.—Enlargement of Workhouse 
Rippondén, Yorks.—Erection of Club we as ee 
Clonakenny, near Roscrea, Ireland—Church Ae oo 
Aberavon, Wales—Enlargement of Parish Church 
Alnwick—Erection of House and Stabling ot a 
Blyth, Northumberland—Erection of Busines s Premises 
Cork—Enlargement, &c., of Schools ae = we 
Thetford, Norfolk—Enlargement of Store Premises 
Bridgwater—Show-yards on Se ee 
Neath—Construction of Residence, &e. ... a 
London, N.—Erection of Park-keeper’s Lodge .., 
Rugby—Alterations, &e., to Stores .., 45 aan 
Cefn, Denbighshire—Erection of Cottage .., 
Weston-super-Mare—Erection of Post Office 
Watford—Erection of Electric Light Station 
Bingham, Notts.—Erection of Culvert, &c. vas “ef 
Halifax—Erection of Warehouse, Boiler House, &c. ~ 
Guyaquil—Construction of Custom Houre acs 
Belem, Para, Brazil—Cattle Pens, Abbatoir, &e. ... 
Exeter—Erection of Three Houses and Chapel, &e. : 
Grange-over-Sands, Lanes.—Shop and Dwelling-house... 
Haddington, Scotland—Erection of School td fy 
Headingley, Leeds—Erection of Two Houses and Shop : 
Heswell, Cheshire—Erection of Houses ... ....., C. B. Taylor, 20, Sir Thomas-street, Liverpool. 
Hunslet, Leeds—Erection of 14 Cottages and 5 Houses ; es J. E. Leak, Architect, Hunslet. th 
Keighley—Erection of Engineer’s Workshop _ ,,. ~ J. Judson and Moore, Architects, York chambers, Keighley, 
Liandaft—Erection of Ten Workmen’s Houses .., ee J. Williams, Archite2t, High-street, Cardiff, 
Loftus, Middlesbrough—Alteration to Business Premises J, F, Cooke . ‘ . J. F, Cooke, Printer, Station-road, Loftus. 
London, N.—Erection of Schools ae ee «. G.E.T, Laurence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


Norbiton—Erection of Fifteen Pairs of Coitages 


H. Scorer, Naworth Estate Office, Brampton. 

J. B. Binns, Land and Estate Offices, Addlestone. 
Chancellor and Hill, 12, Jewry-street, Winchester, 

Veall and Sant, 5 & 6, Arecade-chambers, High-st., Cardiff, 
J. M. Robertson, 33, Albert-square, Dundee. 

J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, North-street, Peterborough. 
Forsyth ani Maule, 16, Great Marlborough-st., London, W. 
W. H. Hilland Son, 28, South Mall, Cork, 

S. Davis, Ebdon. 

W. R. Herring, Gasworks, New Street, Edinburgh, 

T. Winn, 92, Albion-street, Leeds. 

Aghalee Glebe, So!dierstown, Ireland. 

_ J.J. Phillips and Son, 61, Royal-avenue, Belfast. 
Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-st, Terminus, Dublin, 
Boolds and Hardy, Architects, Morpeth. 

J.C. Holden, Hon. Sec., Carrickfergus. 

T. O. Veale, Surveyor, Dartmouth. 

Public Works Offices, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

W. and J. B. Bailey, 1, Scott-streat, Keighley. 

T. Longdin, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Warrington. 
C. F. L. Horsfall and Son, Architects, Lord-street, Halifax, 
W. Thomson, Fife Estate Offices, Fife-Keith. 

H, F. A. Smith, Architect, Star-chambers, Gosport. 

. F. L. Horsfall and Son, Lord-street-chambers Halifax. 

-G. Doolin, Architect, Dawson-chambers, Dublin. 

. E. Halliday, 14, High-street, Cardiff, 

. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

. A. Windle, 1), Waterloo-road, Blyth. 

F. Hynes, 41, South Mall, Cork. 
O. Smith, 7, Old Queen-street, Westminster, S.W. 

. B. Cottam, Surveyor, Bridgwater. ; 

. M. Davies, 58, Water-street, Neath. 

E. J. Lovegrove, Surveyor to Council, Southwood-lane, N. 

J. T, Franklin, 40, Bridget-street, Rugby. 

Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Wolverhampton. 

12, Whitehall-place, S.W. ; 
. Gordon, Lowther,& Gunton, Finsbury Ho.,Blomfield-st.,E.C. 

... C, Parnham, District Surveyor, Cotgrave, Notts. , 

C. F, L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord-st.-chbrs., Halifax. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 

Brazilian Legation, London, 

J. Crocker, F.R.I.B A., Exeter, 

J. Hutton, Architect, Kendal. 

J. Farquharson, Architect, Haddington. 

D, Dodgson, 86, Albion-street, Leeds. 
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Co-operative Society Limited a 
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Union Guardians... fe oe 
Hornsey Urban District Council 
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Urban District Council . 
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J. W.Jopson .., 


Tottenham School Board 


W. Belcher, 10, Springfield-road, Kingston. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


W.S., Pennell, Solicitor, Pitlochry’. 


PALF WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, © 
DELIVERY. 
No date. BUILDINGS—Continued. : 
5‘ i Purston, Yorks.—Erection of Villa Residence W. Cowling Garside and Keyworth, Architects, Pontefract. 
4 Stalybridge —Erecti mn of Store, Houses, &c. 9 eg tees G. Rowb ttom, Architect, Dean-street, Stalybridge. : 
fe Stalybridge—Erection of House... a Dr. Hancock ... G. Rowbottom, Architect, Dean-street, Stalybridge. -“* 
be: Brynmawr, Wales—Drill Hall... SR OE Ma ve Me! er uO Ne, PR ee eee F. Baldwin, Architect, Brecon. ye 
ot Cork—Ere2tion of Houses and Shops fr? 2 ., Dob in, Ogilvie and Co. Ltd. A. Hill, Architect, 22, George’s-street, Cork. , 
ns Crossgates, near Leedls—Two Semi-detached Houses... 000 rrtrttes P. Robinson, Architect, 72, Albion-street, Leeds. ar 
3 Fort Estate, Lisburn—Erection of Fifty Houses sneer eaee J. Allen, Solicitor, Lisburn. : fe 
“ Belfast—Erection of Offices ... — ... ca J. Lipsey and Co. W. J. Moore, Whitehall buildings, Ann-stre ot, Be'fast. roy 
- Belfast—Rebuilding Licensed Premises H. Lavery... ic W. J. Moore, Whitehall-buildings, Ann-street, Betfast. &: 
4 Belfast —Additions to Licensed Premises .. P. and M. Bradley W. J. Moore, Whiteh wll-buildings, Ann-strees, Belfast. *" 
tf 3 King’s Lynn—Erection of Shop “3 one Mrs. Gates L. F. Eagleton, Architect, Bank-chambers, Kinz s Lyon. ve: 
; ‘ Chesterfield —Erection of Four Cottages ... 0 =... (of nt eden W. Glossop, Architect, 20, Cavendish-street, Chesterfield. “yr 
| a Chesterfield—Erection of Two Houses... vee eee nae nen W. Giossop, Architect, 20, Caven lish-street, Chestertield. iy 
. Oxton, Berwickshire —Erectionof Houses .. 6. 0 cae treaee J. R. & BE. E. Pearson, Architects, 24, Castle-st., Edinburgh. Pei 
i Gullane, N.B.—Erection of House .., Pe me Rey. A. W. Williamson J.R.& E. BE. Pearson, Architects, 24, Castle-st., Edinburgh. 3 
+ Trealow, Rhonnda Valley—Erection of Chapel ... 0. ttt J. Rees, Architect, Hillside, Pentre. acta ¢ 
{ Ar Saltburn-by-Sea—Erection of Huse SS oe ee Se ano SOS Sage pe Ne PVC W. Peachley, Archit2ct, 3, Amber-street, Saltburn-by-5ea. - 
a A Bournemouth—Erection of Church .. Gage sibs Boreham and Morton, Surveyor, Sunderland. 5. 
i} PY Ulverston—Warehouse at Paper Mills _... es S. Pollitt and Co, Settle and Farmer, Architect, County-square, Ulverston. e 
t a Leicester—Superstructure of Asylum Buildings Borough Asylum G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. ie 
# Ae 
i ENGINEERING— ~ 
i May 28 Cirencester —Well Sinking, &c. xa = Rural District Council F. Relmain, Newport-street, Swindon ie 
; x 28 Sunderland —Erection of Lattice Girders, &c. River Wear Commissioners H. H. Wake, Office, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunderland. s 
> 28 Cowes—Supply of Pumping Machinery ©... as Urban District Council .. J. W. Webster, Engineer to Council, High-street, Cowes. x 
i ag 28 Sandbach—Depositing ‘Tanks at Pumping Station Urban District Council W. Wyatt, Bryndwr, All Saints, Shrewsbury. & 
; 5 28 Sherborne —Erection of Waterwheel, &c. ... As Urban District Council Surveyor, Half-moon-street, Sherborne. — Yi 
1 is 30 Frimley, Surrey—Supply of Lamps ... Urban District Council ... W. J. Hodgson, Surveyor to Council, Frimley. a 
i c. 31 Tangiers— Water Supply 55 “ti Fe Hygienic Commission bh Commercial Department, Foreign Office, Londo., S.W. = 
i June 1 Hertford—Supply, &e., of Turbine and Pumps Rural District Council G. Chatterton, 46, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. - 
i -. 1 Hertford—Construction of Weir, &c. & Rural District Council G. Chatterton, 46, Queen-Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W.- ay 
Pe + Bastbourne—Gasholder Tank .. Sn. a As .. Gas Company ... ms H. E. Jones, Engineer, Harford-street, Stepney. J 
{ - 4 Leyland, Lancs.—Filtration Works & Sewer Extensions Urban District Council W. Wennall, 9, Harrington-street, Liverpool. S 
£ 4 Worcester—Supply, &c., of Boiler ... : City Council ... A at T. Laink, City Engineer, Guildhall, Worcester. Es 
it AG 6 Wicklow—Harbour Improvements .. o ras Harbour Commissioners ... Sir A. Rendel, 8, Great George-street. Westminster, S.W. a 
: 6 Sunderland—Supply of Girders and Columns,.&e. River Wear Commissioners H. H. Wake, Engineer, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunderland. 2 
5 7 Coventry—Electric Mains, &c, a - <3 Electric Lighting Committee G. 8S. Ram, City Electrical Engineer, Coventry. ae 
4 i! Bushy, Herts—Construction of Covered Reservoir... Colne Valley Water Company J. Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, 27, Gt. George-st., Westmr.  — 
ie | = 13 Bury St. Edmunds—Engine, Boiler-house, Plant, Xc.... Corporation... a igs F, H. Medhurst, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-st., S.W. 
| July 4 Radomir, Bulgaria —Construction of Railway : Ministry of Public Works... wes ... Commercial Department, Foreign Office. 4 
F | ‘3 7 Leicester—Supply and Fixing of Grids 3 Gas and Electric Lighting Committee... A. Colson, Engineer, Millstone-lane, Leicester. P 
| No date. Southowran, Yorks.—Diverting Water Courses... ... tates R. Berry, Mining Engineer, Arcade-chambers, Halifax. “a 
i FURNITURE— : 
Me tt June 3 Lewes, Sussex—Fitting-up Council Chamber East Sussex County Council County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. ‘ 
iI ag 
} [RON AND STEEL— ek 
| May 28 St. Anne’s-on-Sea—Supply of Fencing, &c. Urban District Council T, Bradley, Clerk, Council Office, Park-rd, St. Anne’s-on-Se1. 
WH | + 30 Glasgow—Supply of Railway Stoves .. Caledonian Railway Company ; ... Stores Supt., Caledonian Ry.,Charles-st., St.Rollox,Glassow. 
i 3 30 Edinburgh—Supply of Pipes eet Edinburgh & Leith Gas Commissioners W. R. Herring, Engineer, New-st. Gasworks, Ediaburgh. 
i as 31 Buxtoo—Supply of Cast-iron Pipes ... Urban District Council re .. W.H. Grieves, Surveyor, Town Hall, Buxton. 
June 6 London, E.C.—Supply of Materials ... Corporation = Surveyor’s Office, Guildhall, E.C. 
i a5 8 Blackburn—Iron Conservatory, &e. ... Corporation W. Stubbs, Borough Eagine2r, Municipal Offices, Blackburn, — 
at | : PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
j . Miy 29 Warvingtou—Painting Shops, &e. ... e. i ... Estates and Cem2tery Committees T, Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington. 
Lit 5 3) Watergrove, Rochilale—Paintingand Decorating Church i nenneenes G. E. Cryer, Church-terrace, Wardle. = 
i a 31 London, S.W.—Painting, &e. ... ve es : .. Chelsea Guardians ... Lausdell and Harrison, 38, Bow-lane, Cheapside, E.C. a 
a June 3 Llaivrechva, Wales—Painting, &c. .., School Board ... Hl. Bythwal Clerk to Llanvrechva Upper School Board, ~ 
i ontypool. + 
i No date. Cardiff —Painting, &e. ... iz C. J. Smith A. Pues um, Redbrook, near Monmouth. Fo 
f f As South Allershot—Painting, &c. War Department Royal Engineer Office, H2ad Quarter Offices, Aldershot. 3 
| $ ROADS— 
a 1 May 28 Aylesbury—Supplying Granite Kerbing, &e. Bucks County Council R. J. Thomas, County Surveyor, County Hall, Aylesbury. 
ii eh 2s Melrose —Laying Concre;e ns ile ive Corporation Act R. Dunn. Town Clerk, Melrose. Pe 
it P 28 Norden, Lanzs.—Setting-out Show Ground Agricultural Society W. Ashworth, Secretary, Norden. & 
: 3 Mexborough, Yorks.—Street Works <<. Urban District Council G. F. Carter, Surveyor, Council Offices, Mexborough. 2 
} ss 31 Shrewsbury—Supply of Kerbing and Flagging Improvement Committee ... W. C. Eddowes, Old Market Hall, The Square, Shrewsbury. 
j a 31 Walton-on-Naze, Missex —Road Works Urban District Coancil H. W. Gladwell, Surveyor, High-street, Walton-on-Naze. 7 
| June 1 Hove, Sussex —Supply of Granite, &e. Urban District Council H. H. Scott, Town Hall, Hove. a 
9 1 Burgess Hill, Sussex—Supply of Flints Urban District Council A. F, Hardwick, Clerk, Burgess Hill. u 
it ” 1 Poole —Supply of Granite cy Ste Council .. sat bs J. Elford, Borough Engineer, King-street, Poole. = 
oe 1 Rochester—Street Works __... Corporation W. Banks, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester, a 
os af Rochester—Supply of Materials Corporation .. x W. Banks, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. x 
* 11 Slough —Making-up Streets... bee Urban District Council Surveyor, 11, Mackenzie-street, Slough. 7. 
} No date. Biddulph, near Hanley—Street Works ...0 6. 0 ee atte ne T. Huhne, 67, Bryan-street, Hanley. 
I _SANITARY— j 
| May 28 Timberbottom, ur. Bradshaw Bridge—Sewage Purification Turton Urban District Council ... Vv. W: a ake Surveyor, Public Offices, Bromly Cross, . 
i near Bolton. % 
* 28 Westhoughton, Lancs.—Coastruction of Pipe S2wers ... Urban District Council T. Partington, Clerk, Council Offices, Westhoughton. 3 
ae 31 Stanwix, Carlislk—Removal of Ashes, &e. .. i; Rural District Council Clerk, 25, Lowther-street, Carlisle. ' 
iB 31 Stocksbridge, Sheffield—Sewerage Works ,. ; Urban District Council Fowler and Marshall, 3, Hartshead, Sheffield. - ia 
ae June 3 West Ardsley, Yorks.—Construction of Sewers ... Urban District Council ... F, Massie, Tetley House, Kirkgate, Wakefield. ee 
i | 5 6 Lyefield—Sanitary Works ‘ Se ie Pas Charlton King’s School Board J. Villar, No.1, Cambray. ar 
:| ” 6 Tring, Herts.—Sewerage Works Urban District Council Thomas and Taylor, 1, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. — 
P| 7% 8 Wycombe—Stoneware, &c., Sewers... —_... Rural District Coun2il Taylor, Sons, and Crimp, 27, Great George-street, S.W. 4 
; No date. New Fryston, near Pontefract—Scavenging  ...- «tae egeee J. Roberts, Clerk to Parish Council, Ropergate, Pontefract Z 
} TIMBER— E 
gl June 1 Rochester—Repairs to Timber Wharfing ... Corporation — W. Banks, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. “> 
+ 1 Isleworth—Supply of Firewood, &c.... <<, Union Guardians W. Stephens, Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth. 7. 
pr a 
| COMPETITIONS 
| x 
| DATE | 
if dey ad DESIGNS REQUIRED. | AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED ; 
; A 
: SPELT ak Te 
‘a ats Ca Se . > as 
i June 3 Watlsenas Laying ore pian wee Gee ee £50, £20 Wallsend Urban District Council. “ie 
i aa dere h i gia ces tele OUSOS posite cece: heb Ie Lee ieee ania Urban Sanitary Authority. 2 
a 7 Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at Cemetery ... £50, £30, £20 Corporation ’ at 
I , 2 East Ham—Offices, Fire Station, and Public Baths £105, £53 103... *, Deban Disteiet Oouneil ‘ 
30 . West Bangor, N.B.—Asylum Buildings ... ... : => Edinburgh District Lu : 
July 1  Widnes—Daying-out Park, &c. Mestad 12 YORE sc B9G Ua. B10 BS Baty eh ee ene piles a ach bation Conmeitice 4 
| rf 1 San Francisco Bay—Designs for University Buildings... £10,000 (divided in two competitions) .., A ett ss rd ree = Hearst Fund ; represented in 
| il Formby—Schemes for Sewerage _ ... ea sa .. £100, £50, £2! Bo hfe Or ah r 
{ ne A Wersington: ee et ee “AF i a Court House, &ec. 2100, rey Gas % Sh ‘f, 5 nounGokadl sa ks. . 
! g ow — ight biel rildihier % 59 ma tee Re = ie rege ‘ 
| mo date.\ie : Pittackny “Plats He Puwie PAE 2 AA fy bot eg ae a ee tiay peoas bps cas ee 3 
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BUILDERS’ 
ENQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


LEAD OR ZINC SOAKERS. 
To the Editor of Tur BuitpErs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Srr,—What should be the length of 
lead or zinc soakers to be used with Countess 
slating and with plain tiles? Should the 
former be 20in. long and the latter 104in., the 
same as the slates and tiles respectively, or 
would they do of less length >—Yours, ete., 

Dies 28: 

The soakers not intended to be visible when 

the roof is finished must be kept short. enough 


Fia. 2. 


Fre: 1. 


to be covered by the tail of-slate or tile above. 
The required length may be found by deducting 
the margin, or exposed portion of the slate, 
from its length, and-adding lin. for clip—e.g., 
length of Countess slating 20in., minus 84in. 
margin plus lin. clip=124in.; length of lead 
required, width 7in. Fig. 1isasection showing 
soakers in situ, with step flashing, which may 
be cut in the soaker if desired. Fig. 2 is a 
perspective view of soaker ready for laying. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERDEEN .—Accepted for erecting anew hydro, Murtle, 
Aberdeen. Mr. E. G. Wilson, architect, 1814, Union-street, 
Aberdeen :— 

Masonry.—John Morgan, Aberdeen ; 
Carpentry.—Leslie and Hay, Aberdeen 
Slating.—A. Kinkaid, Cults, Aberdeen 
Plastering.—Geo. Leith, Aberdeen * 
Plumbing.—A. B. Robertson, Aberdeen 
Painting.—Edward Copeland, Aberdeen 
Electric lighting, heating, &c. not included in above. 

ALDERSHOT.—For the erection of six houses, for Mr. T. 
Smith Hughes. Messrs. Friend and Lloyd, architects and 


surveyors, Aldershot :— ; 

W.Garland ...... ... £1,875 | Martin Wells and Co. £1,770 

W.L. Edgoose... ..._ 1,797 | F. Knight (accepted)... 1,749 
(All of Aldershot. } 

BANGOR (Wales).—For the erection of a residence, 
Pendre, for Mr. E. Jones. Mr. R. Davies, architect, 
Bangor :— 5 
R. and J, Williams _.., £1,300 | Watkin Jones, Bangor* £1,145 
Jones and Williams ... 1,207 * Accepted. 

BIRMINGHAM.—For erecting new factory, Fleet-street, 
Birmingham, for Messrs. Spurrier :— 


ny yaa 


Smith and Pitts .. ... £1,350 | R. Fenwick courts vom Shs 21O 

W. Safecote and Sons 1,333} W. Robinson... ... .... 1,150 

T. Johnson ... ... ... 1,305] W. Hopkins ... .. 1,140 

R.M.Hughes ... ... 1,231] Lidzeyand Evans* ... 1,121 
* Accepted. i 


BLACKPOOL.—For the erection of business premises, 
Foxhall-road and York-street, for Messrs. Bickerstaffe, Ltd. 
Messrs. Garlick and Sykes, architects, 22, Birley-street, 
Blackpool :— 


Wm. Ainsworth... £5,800 0 0] Cardwell Bros.... £5,496 10 0 
Dryland & Preston 5,733 14 0/J.M. Fletcher ... 5,478 0 0 
W. H. Dean and R. W. Bonny ... 5,454 2 6 

Sons .. ... ... 5,722 0 0] Fielding & Sons* 5,401 2 6 
Thos. Hartley ... 5,661 2-3] Kerfoot & Fryer 5,299 18 2 
Blackburn and Butterworth and 

Hastings ....... 5,654 18 0 Bons s. 2h... he 50,298 17,74 
Parkinson & Sons 5,558 0 6| Thorgill& Robson 4,847 0 0 


Accepted. 
[All of Blackpool. } 
Ironwork. 
Butler and Co.’s Trustees, Leeds . ... £1,529'15" 0 
Foster and Son, Preston (accepted) .. 1,167 6 10 
BOVEY TRACEY.—For work to be done at Bovey 
Tracey, for the Bovey Pottery Company, Limited. Mr. 


S. Blowey... ... ... £2,920 0| Webber and Sons... £1,955 0 


E. P. Bovey 2,499 0| E. Westlake 1,939 10 
T. Brown .... eS S70n Pillar Aes 1,900 10 
W.G.S.Mardon ... 2,348 0|Zeally.. .. 0. 1,800 0 
R.F.Yeo .. ... ... 2,035 0] M.Bridgman,Paign- 

J. Turner 2,010-0| ton(accepted) ... 1,782 0 


BUSHEY.—For the érection of new mission hall at Clay 
Hill, for the Committee. Mr. A. R. Barker, architect. 
uantities by Mr. Chas. G. Vinal] :— 


Oberts .. ... £1,827 | Kirby and Sons ... £1,481 
Matthews... 1;790 | W. Bailey... ... ... 1,450 
MAES cs ds 1,734] Whitehouse ... ... ... 1,400 
Dupont... 5 


eee 
ARINGDON.—Accepted for the erection of a post office. 
Messrs. William Drew and Sons, architects, Swindon :— 
J. Williams, Swindon ™ ae We .. £960 


PARINGDON. — Accepted for erecting the ‘Eagle 
Tavern ’ public-honse, Little Coxwell, near Faringdon, 
Berks, for Messrs. R. B. Bowby and Co., North Wilts 
Brewery, Swindon. Messrs. W. Drew and Sons, architects, 
Swindon :— 

J. Willis, Little Coxwell ; : rox . £860 

HANLEY.—For rebuilding the “ Quiet Woman Inn,” 
Broad-street, Hanley, for Messrs. Mayers Bros. Mr. John 
I. Brealey, architect, Hanley and Leek. Quantities by 
architect :— 
Geo. Ellis ss ae se £1,204 0] C. Cornes and Sons £1,025 0 
eee pager fo 8 oe peg Godwin, Han- 

~Booth ... ... .., 1,028 6 ey (accepted) ... 1,019.0 

KETTERING.—For the erection of a new factor y, Con- 
naught-street and Avyondale-road, Kettering, for At aaara. 
Wilson and Watson. Mr. H. A. Cooper, architect, Ketter- 


ing :— 
.. £6,915 | C. and F. Henson . £5,960 


H. Martin F. 
Bryan and Son 6,635} C. Andrew. .,. ... ... 5,955 


Freeman and Sons 6,568} H. Judkins ... ... ... 5,885 
J. W. Hart : 5,992 | Smith, Edmonds, and 
Garrett ... —.; w+ 53989 Co., Kettering * . 5,823 


Bene: 5 * Accepted. 

KING’S LYNN--—For rebuilding house, shop, and business 
premises, 17, High-street, King’s Lynn. Mr. H. J. Green, 
architect, Norwich :— 

Kerridge and Shaw £1,494 7) W.H. Brown... ... £1,371 0 
a erga . .. 1,489 0] Collins and Barber, 
ert Dye ....._ .... 1,412) 0| Downhs ie 330 0 
Read, Wildbur, a wnham Market* 1,330 0 
0., Ltd... ... 1,398 14 * Accepted conditionally. 

LEEK.—For erecting ten terrace Aenean Ashbourne-road, 
for Mr. Wm. Goostrey. Mr. John T. Brealey, architect, 
Hanley and Leek. Quantities by architect :-— 


James Heath ... £5,400 0 0)S8. Salt .. £4,727 10. 0 
C. Cornes & Sons 5,350 0 0| Heath and Lowe, 

J. Fielding ... 5,047 15 6 Leek*. . 4,418 15 6 
T. Grace sa 4,884 ~0 0 * Accepted. 


_ LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and repairs at No. 
78, Dean-street, Soho, W., for Mr. W. J. Fraser. Mr. Arthur 
E. Mullins, architect, 97, Barry-road, East Dulwich, 8.E. :— 
T. Nicholson ... a he ; : ... £598 11 

LONDON .—For erecting a. boiler house and chimney 
shaft in Lambeth-walk, 8.E., for Messrs. Bennett, Sons, and 
Co., Ltd. Mr. J. A. Woodward, architect, 69, Kennington- 
oval, S.E. Quantities by Mr. Walter Woodward :— 
AngelL yh cw Sade L900: SParsOUs aces ok Oa ec RESAT 
John Appleby ... ....... 980]Simmons .. -..... «.. 813 
Marsland ... 3... ... 940 

NEWMARKET (Sutfolk).—For laying, jointing, &c., 34 
miles water-pipes, &c., for the Waterworks Company 
Limited. Mr. J. B. Everard, engineer, 6, Millstone-lane, 


Leicester :— 
T. Rowland... .,. £4,066 8 1]S. Mason Lim., 
E. Smith 3,295 0 0| Cambridge* ... £2,713 0 0 
H: Ay Barrys... 1,655.5 0 
* Accepted. 


OXSHOTT.—For erecting a house at Oxshott, Surrey, 


for Mr. Geo. Abernethy. Mr. F. G. Knight, architect :— 
Falkner .... ... ... £6,758 | Messom ... .... -...' ... £5,977 
Colls .. .. 5... 2. 6,544] H, Hutchinson 5,950 
We Watson =..2"2 . 6,390 | 


PENGE.—For alterations and entire reconstruction of 
bar and lobbies to ‘‘ Pawleyne Arms,” Beckenham-road, for 
Mr. G. Upward. Messrs. Klsmoreand Rutter, architects, 4, 
New Inn, Strand, W.C. :— 


Balaam Bros... ... £1,021 | Higgs and Hill ; .. £710 

Todd... . . «» + 843) Sheffield Bros... .... ... 640 

Hdwards:.. 3s, ..":3 814 | Henry Leney, Penge* ... 596 
* Accepted. 


; PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—Accepted for the con- 
struction of road and erection of thirty-one cottages, for 
Messrs Brundritt and Co, Mr. Richard Davies, architect, 
Bangor : 
Robt, G, Williams, Llanfairfechan ... te: £4,500 
PORT AMLWCH.—For erecting a Calvinistic Methodist 


chapel, Mr. Richard Davies, architect, Bangor :— 

W. Williams... .... ... £2,110] W. and O. Pritchard .,. £1,890 

Thomas and Son, Port O. Thomas a 1,670 
Amlwch (accepted)... 1,935 | H. Hughes 1,505 


SWINDON.—For erecting new premises in Bridge-street 
for Messrs. Cole and Lewis. Messrs. William Drew anc 
Sons, architects, Swindon :— 

J. Williams .. £1,287 0|J.Hatherley .. ... £1,177 0 

W.A. Moulding 1,280 0|C. Williams, Swin- 

Flewelling & Huck- GODS Re sv osm inetd 200>-0 
5265 16 * Accepted. 


BOT AT An ale ek ae 

ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of a pair of cottages on 
the Gombards Estate. Mr. Percival C. Blow, architect, St. 
Albans and Harpenden :— 
Dunham .. £610 “04 Bushell*.2 .. °..5 .... £449 0 
Sparrow... 459 10 * Accepted. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—New dispensary, waiting, and 
consulting rooms, York-road, for the Friendly Societies’ 
Medical Association. Mr. Hy. Elwig, architect, Tunbridge 


Wells :-— 
J. Jarvis... eter hy yee | Leney and Son .., £508 19 
G. Grover Set be ULL 0 


WANSTEAD (Essex).—For making up Addison-road, for 
the Urban District Council :— 


A. W. Porter ... £499 10 | Joseph Jackson... ... £399 0 
W. Griffiths... .. 470 0 | J. Reeves, High-road, 

A. T. Catley oe ee 40-0 Walthamstow, E.*.. 398 0 
Jesse Jackson ... ... 422 0 * Accepted. 


WOLDINGHAM.—For the erection of cottage residence. 
Messrs. Barnes- Williams, Ford, and Griffin, architects :— 
Batley, Sons, & Holmes £867 A.B. Chirgwin* «=... ... £775 
J. L. Millmer’*... ... .... 850 | T. E. Dives Mee SO etal TOL 

* Accepted, 
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WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX. 

A number of IMPORTANT FREEHOLD BUILDING 
SITES, comprising portions of the highly favoured 
Building Estate known as ‘‘ HARROWDENE,” about 
three minutes’ walk from Sudbury Station, on the 
L. and N.W.R., and about one mile from Wembley 
Park Station, on the Metropolitan and District Rail- 
way. The plots all occupy capital positions on the 
rising ground to the west of the first-mentioned rail- 
way, and possess GOOD FRONTAGES TO THE 
HARROW-ROAD, the Harrowdene-rcad, and Craw- 
ford-avenue, with depths varying from 200 to 300ft. 
The Estate is laid out with 50ft. roads, planted with 
trees, and provided with means of lighting; house 
connections are laid; gas and water mains are put in 
throughout; and the carriage-ways have been taken 
over by the Local Authorities. The best of the sites 
are eminently suitable for the Erection of Residences 
ranging from £60 to £100 per annum, whilst others 
are intended for Villas with rentals of from £35 to 
£40 per annum. 3 

ESSRS. WALTON and LEE will OFFER 
the above for SALE by AUCTION, at the Public 

Offices, Wembley, on THURSDAY, JUNE 23rd, 1898, 

at SEVEN o’clock p.m. precisely, 

Particulars may be obtained of Messrs, FLADGATH 
and Co., Solicitors, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, 8.W. ; 
or of the AUCTIONEERS, at their Offices, 10, Mount- 
street, London, W. 3 


Rese SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Founded, 1884; Incorporated, 1893. 

A GENERAL MEETING of the Society of Architects 
will be held at the Rooms of the Society, at St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, W., on THURSDAY, MAY 26th, 1898, 
at 8 o’clock p.m., when Mr. C, DAVIS, Chief Librarian 
of Wandsworth Free Public Library, will read a paper 
on the subject of LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION AND 
ARRANGEMENT, which will be illustrated by the 
lantern. 

ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Sec. 
: MONTAGU BALDWIN, M.A., Sec. 1 
RCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE and 
CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, personally, 
or in residence. Fourteen first places.x—G. A. T. 
MIpDDLETON, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ERSPECTIVES Artistically Prepared. 


Terms moderate.—G. W. C., 46, Lincoln’s-inn- 
1 


fields, 


wWANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATH, A.R.1.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OOD PLASTERERS WANTED at once. 
—Apply J. Hitron, 37, London-road, Lyun, 
Norfolk. 2 


ACANCY occurs in a North of England 

Office for a very well-educated, gentlemanly 

YOUTH as PREMIUM PUPIL.—Apply, Box 708, 
BuILpERS’ JouRNAL Office. 1 


ANTED, thorough competent BUIL- 

DER’S CLERK for Country Office.—Apply, 

J. L. and H. Stzr, Builders and Contractors, Clyst St. 
George, Exeter. 1 


VY ANTEe: for a permanency, in the office 
of a firm of Civil Engineers in the provinces, an 
experienced ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, with 
some knowledge of engineering construction, well up in 
details and quantity taking, and with some experience in 
surveying and leveling.—Apply, stating age, experience, 
and salary required to Box H., Office of the BuILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, 1 


ARPER ADAMS FOUNDATION. 
NEW AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND 
FARM BUILDINGS. 

The Governors of the above are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the appointment of a CLERK of 
WORKS to superintend the erection of a new 
Agricultural College and Blocks of Farm Buildings, 
Workshops, &c., at Edgmond, Newport, Salop, at a 
salary of £3 3s. per week, and unfurnished rooms on the 
premises, if desired, 

Applications in writing (accompanied by copies of 
three recent testimonials from known Architects), and 
endorsed ‘* Clerk of the Works,’”’ must be delivered at 
my office on or before JUNE 2nd, Possible duration 
of engagement 18 months. 

Cc. R. LIDDLE, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


Newport, Salop. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of. DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


OUNG GENTLEMAN seeks APPOINT- 
MENT as DRAUGHTSMAN. Neat and accurate 
tracer and colourist. Also office experience.—J. A., 10, 
Granville-road, Stroud Green, N. 1 


WO DRAUGHTSMEN, with ten years’ 
London experience in libraries, schools, ware- 
houses, hotels, &c., and all constructional details, are 
prepared to ASSIST ARCHITECTS at own home.— 
Box 722, BuILDERS’ JOURNAL Office. 2 


A RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
cm TANT, A.R.I.B.A., desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Ten years’ experience of good work.—‘*‘ Hurstmonceux,” 
BUILDERS’ JvURNAL. 1 

A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires EN- 

GAGEMENT. Ten years’ experience. Working 
and detail drawings, specifications, perspectives, com- 


petitions. Excellent references.—S., 98, Blenheim- 
crescent, London, W. 
SSISTANT DISENGAGED. Working, 
detail and contract drawings. Thoroughly 


Surveyorand leveller, Could assist 


practical designer. 
Aged 24,—E, H., 66, Norroy-road, 


with quantities. 
Putney, 5. W. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION. HIGHEST AWARDS. 


LS, 


ALBION CLAY COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the Ge=@€) “GRANITIC STONEWARE” Pipes 


TRADE MARK. 
All the *« Granitic Stoneware ” Pipes are made from ** Stoneware ”’ Clays, of which we are the Sole Proprietors. The Clays are 
carefully selected and blended to insure a hard, dense, impervious and imperishable body, specially adapted for Sanitary purposes. 
The Pipes have a ** toughness ” as opposed to ** brittleness,” which is not possessed by any other Stoneware Pipes. They have been 
proved to withstand the highest crushing and bursting pressures under tests by Kirkaldy and other authorities at home and abroad. They are made by 


the most improved Patent Machinery and are highly approved for their uniform superior quality. All the Pipes are stamped with the Trade Mark, 
‘‘ Granitic Stoneware,’’ as above. pm 


TESTED PIPES.—Seleected and Tested under Hydraulic Pressure and Marked TESTED! 


All sizes to 24in, diameter of full Standard thickness, and of any length up to 3ft. for 6in. and upwards. 


PATENT PARAGON PIPES. 


PATENT PARAGON PIPE. C FORM. 


ee o> 


Yf 


PERSPECTIVE VIEB RORGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH GR section THROOGS 


Sound Portland Cement Joints to stand any test. ‘True alignment of the Invert and Firm Rest. No obstructive ledges at Invert as with ordinary Socket 
Pipes. Free Flow. No Stoppage. Full Capacity of Sewers and Drains maintained. 


CHEAPEST IN FIRST COoOsT AND MAINTENANCE. 


The Patent Paragon Pipes are superseding the Ordinary Socket Pipes. They are being specified for important 
Sewerage and Drainage Work in all parts for Government, Corporations and Sanitary Authorities. They have been used for the new Drainage of 
Smedley’s Hydropathic Establishment, Matlock, Derbyshire, and the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, London, &c. 


To meet the requirements of Sewerage and Drainage according to circumstances, the Patent Paragon Pipes are made in 
three forms :—(A) With ordinary depth of Socket for Surface Water Drains, &c.; (B) With deep Sockets for Sewers and House 
Drainage and (C) With extra deep Sockets for the Best Class of Work. 


When specifying, the Name should always be given in full, as Patent Paragon Pipes A, B, C, according to the kind required. 


SYKES’ PATENT JOINT PIPES. 


a-— JoinTic Mav eRua SESS 
‘Gp Ain 


THE MOST RELIABLE gee . 
PIPES FOR MAIN SEWERS 2 
IN WATER-LOGGED 
GROUND. 


WATERTIGHT JOINTS 
MADE WITH THESE 
PIPES WHEN ENTIRELY 
SUBMERGED. 


The Screw Joint ensures true alignment of the Pipes. The Patent Jointing Material is impervious and imperishable. 
It sets slowly and yields for a time to any settlement of the Pipes in bad ground. It cannot enter the pipes and cause obstruction therein, as in 
grouting. Sykes’ Patent Joint Pipes have made Watertight Joints in water-logged ground where other Patent Joints have failed. Easily laid by 
ordinary Pipe-layers. Bends and Junctions easily inserted. 


Moderate in Cost, Easy to Lay, and the most Reliable of any for Bad Water-logged Ground. 


SYKES’ PATENT SEWER GAS INTERCEPTOR. The most EFFECTIVE for the PRESERVATION of HEALTH: 
JONES & SYKES’ PATENT CHANNEL BENDS FOR MANHOLES AND INSPECTION CHAMBERS. 

SANKEY’S PATENT DEEP INTERCEPTING GULLY, with Galvanised Bucket to hold Detritus. Cannot untrap. 
KEITH’S PATENT DRAIN TESTING AND FLUSHING TRAP. Simple in Construction, efficient and reliable. 


SYPHONS, GULLIES, INTERCEPTORS, &c., with PATENT PARAGON SOCKETS, to avoid check to flush in forcing Solids 
through the Trap and fitted with SYKES’ Patent Screw Stoppers. 


INVERT, JUNCTION, and GULLY BLOCKS, STREET GULLIES to any size. LATRINES, CLOSETS, SINKS, &c. 


Works: WOODVILLE, BURTON-ON-TRENT. — jonoon orrice: 18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
LONDON DEPOT: MIDLAND RAILWAY (Somers Town Goods Station), OSSULTON STREET, EUSTON ROAD, N,W, 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


saieai Ir the exhibition of Inter- 
| prea national Art is to be annual, 
rt. ‘ 
then it may be regarded as 
sertain that the New English Art Club will 
sresently cease to exist. That it will also 
have the effect of reforming. our English 
Academy is hardly to be expected, for the 
ehange, if ever it comes, must be the effect 
of a radical reform in its constitution, and so 
long as it frames its own laws this is not 
likely to happen. Suppose Academicians to 
be re-elected every three years, and all lovers 
of pictures entitled to vote, how precarious 
life would become, and how lively the papers 
would be! The result of infusing new blood 
at this rate could hardly fail to be beneficial. 
The Cabinet, or Selection Committee would 
be the elect of The Forty already chosen by 
us. The thousands who unblushingly send 
in their pictures would be reduced to as 
many hundreds at once, and even these would 
send none but their best. It may be said of 
had pictures, and also of those which are 
only of average quality, that their room is 
‘more to be desired than their company, 
‘and it should be somebody's duty to see that 
every notable picture had space in abun- 
‘dance about it. It is simply because it has 
not, that so many prefer the New Gallery to 
Burlington House, and it is believed that 
this new exhibition will prove in another 
year to be more attractive than either. It 
should be remembered in this connection 
| that it has only lately been organised, and 
| that good as it is even now, it would have 
been better by far if artists in general had 
heard of it earlier. We would, if we could, 
| have all the best pictures under one roof at 
/ one time and _ not be kept trotting round 
‘| London to find them. _ If cliques are allowed 
\ to be formed at this rate we shall have, be- 
| fore long, as many show places for pictures 
as petty disputes among artists. To come 
| now to the point : there are landscapes in the 
| Knightsbridge gallery, which are perfectly 
‘splendid, and being by English painters, 
‘should by rights be at Burlington House. 
‘But the artist, like his friend on the Press, 
| knows where he is treated best, and the 
| Academy, for reasons more than sufficient, is 
not in high favour just now. If each of the 
eke referred to required the space of a 
hundred no-account pictures, the said space 
‘should be given whatever its cost. Butwhat, 
| if this course were adopted, would become 
of the people’s shillings? If the nation were 
made richer thereby the question might fairly 
» be asked, but these, we believe, would be at 
least as readily paid if the pictures were fewer 
by far, and better displayed as arule. The 
tendency of all forward movement is to reduce 
the percentage of fools in the mass, and to 
educate taste is to minimise the demand for 
what nobody really wants. As long as we 
live within walls there will be spaces to spare 
in the house for good pictures. There is a 
suggestion of quiet in their perfect compo- 
sure, and, like coffee and muffins, they help 
to complete the English idea of the home; 
but the notion that everything painted is re- 
markable enough to be exhibited is worse 
_than simply absurd. “Is such a thing as an 
emerald made worse than it was if it is not 


shrub?” <A feature of this exhibition, as at 
the Academy, is black and white work of all 
sorts, and the fact that the critic must go 
from one place to the other to obtain a fair 
idea of the whole appears to him to argue in 
fayour of illustrators and engravers forming 
one body. The tendency to multiply mutually- 
exclusive societies is one of the most madden- 
ing signs of the times; but if they must. be, 
then at least let there be a semblance of reason 
in the distinctions they draw.. As well might 
a critic be asked to do an American fair in 
an afternoon as the Academy under present 


conditions, and the same in a lesser degree is” 


as true of this exhibition. There is black 
and white here, black and white there, and 


praised? A lyre, a little knife, a flower, a 


DETAIL OF ARRAS TAPESTRY, EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
DESIGNED BY SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 


the same the other day—an equally hetero- 
geneous show—at the Painter Etehers’ esta- 
blishment. Now, various as their productions 
are, there are distinctions efficiently clear 
between kinds of engravings and drawings to 
supply the basis of a classification, As every 
Art has its idiom, and every Art-worker the 
tricks of his trade to acquire, it happens thet 
men similarly occupied are inclined to form 
clubs of their own. There was at one time 
an annual exhibition of Black and White Art, 
which, in the opinion of the writer, was among 
the principal events of the year, for, once 
within the walls of the building, he was able 
to give his whole mind to the subject. It is 
true that of drawings and engravings there 
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In Illustration of owr article on William Morris, and republished from the werk by Aymer 
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are a great many kinds, but the eritie is not a 
critic who is unable to see what the differences 
are, and to say. what has been accomplished. 
Let it be said in conclusion that the critique 
cannot represent a serious effort on the part of 
the writer, while exhibitions (even this one at 
Knightsbridge) are arranged as they are. 
The larger the mass to be dealt with, the more 
cogent reasons there are for sub-dividing the 
subject matter. Let the Society of Tllus- 
trators combine to form one with the en- 
gravers, and let them once again every year 
have a show of their own. ° Let existing Aea- 
demicians as they die out. be replaced in such 
a way as has been suggested. Let all the 
best painting be shown in one place, and all 
the best sculpture. There is not enough of 
this in all London at present to fill more than 
one decent-sized room, but the best is un- 
usually good. The writer, if asked what 
should be done with the “no-account” pie- 
tures, would have to confess that he felt 
rather fixed at the moment. ‘Their name is 
Legion at least, and what makes them so 
troublesome is the fact that the humblest 
are so often the best. A suggestion which 
might find favour is that there should be no 
skying of pictures, and no necessity of 
kneeling to see them. To pictures of more 
than a certain size should one set of rooms 
be given, and to. cabinet pictures the 
others. Then as to the non-exhibited it is 
thought that ignominy should not be attached 
to the mere idea of rejection, but that some 
simple system of awards, suggestive of 
merit, might be adopted. Then might yet 
another exhibition be held of paintings 
approved though rejected. It cannot be 
pretended that the artist—the prodigal son 
as a rule—is indifferent as to what becomes 
of his work, and when there is evident 
worth in the work we should be only too 
glad could we show him a way to the 


market, E.R. 


WE are a re- 
markable people. 
We said as much 
many times, and with great emphasis last 


year, so that there can be no possible doubt 
about it. But if we are a truly wonderful 
nation for what we have done, we are ¢er- 
tainly much more wonderful in what we are 
content to leave undone. To take London 
as the text of these remarks, we shall find 
building schemes prepared for a generation 
ago that are still in a notorious state of 
incompleteness — and likely so to remain. 
Nay, is not St. Paul’s Cathedral an instance 
of a design whose completion is even 
now, after the lapse of more than two 
centuries, being tardily. set about in the 
decoration of the interior which Sir Chris- 
topher Wren contemplated? To turn from 
this hoary example of how-not-to-do-it- to 
something more recent, we have only to walk 
down to the Victoria Embankment to be 
confronted with further miracles of delay. 
For what purpose, think you, were the four 
great granite pedestals erected at the opposite 
ends of Blackfriars Bridge when that bridge 
was built some thirty years ago ? Were they 
placed there as orraments and for their own 
sweet sakes? Not so, good sirs. They 
were destined to carry four heroic-sized 
groups of sculpture, illustrative of the 
stirring story of the City of London. The 
Corporation offered the subjects for compe- 
tition among seulptors, but none were found 
worthy, and so those pedestals are vacant to 
this day, as also are the others placed at 
intervals along the Embankment from Black- 
friars to Westminster. One has, indeed, 
some recollection of a bronzed plaster cast of 
an equestrian statue of the French king, 
Henri Quatre, being placed on the north- 
west_ pedestal, opposite the Royal Hotel; 
but nothing came of it, even as nothing will 
probably come of the Boadicea cast just re- 


London Year by Year. 


moved from Westminster Bridge. Now that 
we have reached Westminster, we are come 
to a district full of such unfulfilled promises. 
Great George Street, Parliament Street, 
Delahay Street, and King Street were 
scheduled thirty years since for destruction 
and for the erection of Government buildings 
on their sites, but only now is a small portion 
of them being cleared away for the purpose. 
The next turning is Downing Street, and at 
the end of it, as you go down the steps into 
St. James’s Park, the naked. brickwork and 
unfinished arches of what was to have been 
an extension of the Home Office block, show 
hideously on the left hand. Then, to retrace 
one’s steps and to proceed along Whitehall, 
is to come to the derelict plot of land on 
which, until some seven years ago, stood 
Carrington House, pulled down to provide a 
site for War Office extension. Many Com- 
mittees and a Royal Commission have sat 
upon Government Offices sites since then, 
but the Carrington House site is. still a 
wilderness—a wilderness lovely in spring 
and summer time with a profusion of wild 
flowers that by some strange chance grow 
there. Meanwhile, the crazy old houses in 
the upper part of Whitehall, purchased for 
the Admiralty ten years or more’ago for the 
purpose of immediate demolition, are. still 
used as ‘‘ temporary” offices for that Depart- 
ment! It is safe to prophesy that when the 
next generation of Londoners is growing 
grey those temporary offices will still be in 
use. From these eloquent instances it may 
be worth while to note what has been done. 
Barry’s great Palace of Westminster was 
not actually completed until Smirke’s lath- 
and-plaster Law Courts outside Westminster 
Hall were demolished, twelve years or so 
since ; and only after the vacant plot of land 
outside the western end of the present Royal 
Courts of Justice had been a scandal and an 
eyesore for many summers, was it turfed and 
put into decent order. But even that was done 
by private munificenée, just as in 1870 that 
garbage-strewn iniquity, Leicester -Square, 
was put in order and decorated by Baron 
Grant. Truly, we are a great people, but our 
rulers have their littlenesses ! O2-G, HH. 


ARCHDEACON CorNIsH, in his charge to 
representatives of the deaneries of Powder and 
Carnmarth, at Truro, last week, said they had 
passed, and were passing, through a very 
critical time in the hisSory of their cathedral. 
Large gifts had been given for at once con- 
tinuing the building, but they were insufficient 
for that which ought to be done when the 
building was re-commenced. It was earnestly 
to be hoped that all would realise the extremely 
difficult position in which those who were 
responsible for continuing the work were 
placed. They hada plain duty to those who 
would follow, to use to the utmost the 
great opportunity presented to them in the 
wish of so many to perpetuate the memory 
of the Archbishop by carrying on the work 
whose completion he so ardently desired 
They were almost forced to take a forward 
step, whatever difficulties had to be overcome, 
by the hopes held out to them by the London 
Committee. They were anxious not to place 
any unnecessary burden on Churchmen at the 
present time. They had to deal with large 
sums freely offered for the re-commencement 
of the work. They had too much in hand to 
stop, and yet not enough to goon. It was 
much to be desired that fresh gifts might be 
given. which would enable the committee ‘to 
continue the work to the west end, however 
much might be still left undone. They were 
confronted by two difficulties.’ They could not 
begin until they were within measurable dis- 
tance of the sum required, Perhaps the best 
plan would be to appeal for £3000, to be given 
on condition that the building was re-com- 
menced within a fixed time. The question of the 
continuing of the building must be decided in 
the autumn, the decision depending -on ~the 
funds that might then have been promised or 
be in hand, 


“AN ARCHITECTURAL DERELICT. — 


-history of the middle of the last century. # 


KEW PALACE: PAST AND PRESENT. 


ISITORS to Kew Gardens this summer _ 
will find in the Kew Palace and its 
adjacent grounds, which were formally opened 
to the public on Saturday week, a notable 
addition made to the attractions of that great | 
national institution. Architecturally the ~ 
building is not of great account. It is merely 
a pleasing specimen of the early Jacobean 


eminent and the wealthy of the Metropolis a | 
couple of centuries ago. The palace is, how- 
ever, delightfully situated in secluded grounds, 
It has a most interesting history associated ~~ 
with the private life of several of the Queen’s 7 
ancestors. Built : 


In toe Time or James I. 


by Sir Hugh Portman, a well-known Dutch 
merchant, it came into the possession of the ~~ 
Capel family, and by them was leased about Br 
1730 to Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of ~~ 
George II. and father of George III. It was 
here that the Prince resided during a great 
part of the time of his violent disputes with | 
his father, which are part of the political | 


After Frederick’s death in 1751 the Princess 7 
Dowager of Wales continued to reside at the ae 
palace and took great interest im the improve- ~~ 
ment of the gardens. She here brought up —~ 
her son, the third George, in close retirement. 
His Majesty’s consort, Queen Charlotte, died | 
in the palace in 1818, at 75, but perhaps its ~ 
most interesting association for the public of s 
to-day is the fact that the Duke and Duchess 
of Kent, the parents of the Queen, were 
married under its roof. a 
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A Survey or THE BurLpING a 
reveals evident traces of the re-furnishing « 4 
which it has recently undergone’ to adapt it to »_ | 
its new uses of a public show place. These 
painter and decorator have been busy every- aro 
where—too busy, it seemed, for he had covered . 
over with blue pigment some beautiful old oak 
panelling in the small ante-room to the left of ~~ 
the main, entrance, which, if it had been simply “| 
cleaned and polished, would have been far more a 
effective. In spite of the efforts of the officials 
of the Office of Works, an air of desolation” 
pervades the place. There is not a scrap‘of ~ 
furniture in most of the rooms, and there are’” 
no pictures to relieve the barrenness of the * 
walls. ‘The only apartments which contains — 
anything of interest are the Queen’s bed--— 
room (where Queen Charlotte died) and the ~ 


os 
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interesting only for the insight they give into . ‘ 
the domestic surroundings. of Royalty in the, 
early part of the century. Among the things | 
which meet the eye, for example, are a number 4 
of specimens of needlework in frames, most of — 
them ae 

Hiprousty Uauy mx 3 


ra 
according to our way.of thinking, Then there Z 
is a card-table with a cloth top, with the dis-. > 
played faces of cards worked upon it in 
ingenious fashion. Overlooking this, upon the 
walls, is an engraving commemorative of 
Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar,and hanging in 
close juxtaposition is a. mysterious-looking 
astronomical chart. Several faded gilt chairs, 
a broken-down Chesterfield sofa, and a couple 
of old Japanese lacquer boxes constitute the 
other features of a somewhat melancholy dis- 
play of relics of departed greatness. It can 
hardly be supposed that, with South Kensing- 
ton so abundantly provided with furniture and 


mouth Hotel, which will double the capacity — 
of the original building erected in 1863 0n the 
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RENAISSANCE WOODWORK 
ENGLAND.* 


By J. Hunegerrorp PoLurn. 


IN 


N the following remarks I do not intend to 
touch on the matter of furniture, but to 
discuss woodwork, and of the Renaissance 
kind, from the point of view of the archi- 

tect. Both in the construction of buildings 
and in adaptation to human occupation wood 
plays an important part. From the days of 
Greek temples, so moderate in. size as compared 
with the imposing structures of Imperial 
Rome, timber has been a necessity. Special 
and exceptional buildings only could dispense 
with it; and if wood is necessary in hot 
climates it is much more indispensable in the 
north. ‘The vast churches, halls, and palaces 
of civilized Europe require timber of ‘large 
growth to support. roofs which are of high 
pitch (in climates liable to heavy snowfalls), 
and even when the art of vaulting great 
widths came into use, these vaults also required 
a timber roof over them. 

Wood in the Middle Ages and, indeed, long 
after, was the material of which houses and 
entire cities were built. London, down to the 
time of the Great Fire, was a timber city, 
interspersed with palaces, churches, of course, 
and castles of solid stone, but as a city with a 
congeries of streets, lanes, alleys, &c., it was 
a timber city, and once. on, fire it blazed as 
timber streets would. 

Now the Renaissance was a century old 
when the fire took place. The art of woodwork 
was therefore well understood and widely 
practised at the time in which the Renais- 
sance took place. 

As to the word Renaissance I need hardly 
say, because everyone is familiar with it, that 
Renaissance, or new birth, means the new 
birth or revival of the classic learning, the 
works of the ancient Greek and Latin writers, 
and the interest in the ancient temples and 
sculptures of the Greeks and Romans, which 
these writings excited. Then, again, at the 
close of the fifteenth century the Roman 
Pontiffs had returned. to. Rome after long 
absence. There, as in Florence and other 
Italian States, these remains of classic art 
interested and captivated the Italians of the 
later fifteenth and the whole of the sixteenth 
century. It was not a new religion, but the 
enthusiasm it created was as greatas if it had 
come down from heaven in the brain of some 
celestial messenger. Old Greek and Roman 


* A Paper read before the Applied Art Section of the 
Society of Arts. 
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names, Alexander, Hercules, Horace, and 
numerous others, were assumed or given. We 


hear of a Sir Julius Cesar in these sober 
islands. In short there was a standing out 
against such a mighty rush. Our particular 
subject, the art of woodwork, became Renais- 
sance woodwork, and as such it remains in 
possession to the present day. Yes, even 
something of it survives in the jerry builders’ 
roofs and partitions; much more in the roofs 
and stages of our great public halls and 
theatres. 

As applied, indeed, to woodwork, the Renais- 
sance aitected the ornamentation rather than 
the construction of woodwork, and though it is 
called anew birth, it came to maturity very 
gradually in countries our side of the Alps. 

In England the Renaissance art must be 
eredited to Henry VII. His accession marked 
a new era, not in the arts alone, but in politics 
and manners. The feudal system came to an 
end at the battle of Bosworth ; and the king 
was absolute. 


THE HALL AT HAMPTON COURT, 


As regards the new Architecture, Henry did 
little beyond erecting the splendid tomb made 
for him by Torrigidno, the Italian sculptor, 
now in Westminster Abbey. He built churches, 
though he was not fond of spending his money. 
But his churches were in the pointed Architec- 
ture still in fashion in his day, and we may 
refer to an example in his chapel at Westmin- 
ster. Though it is in a debased phase, it still 
belongs to the English late pointed style. It 
is admirably constructed, and we recognise in 
it the work of a race of builders perfectly 
familiar with the system of vaulting, the weight 
and size of buttresses necessary to support it, 
and complete familiarity with their materials. 

The most successful decoration of the chapel 
lies precisely in its woudwork, which shows no 
special character of Italian Renaissance, but 
which does show the hands of skilful con- 
structors and carvers. ‘The light and free fret- 
work of the stall canopies, and the admirable 
groups and figures in the round, carved under 
the misereres, may be compared with any 
niedieval stall carvings, showing what an 
excellent school of figure and ornamental 
detail carvers the country then possessed. 
As regards skill in wood construction we have 
proof in the adjoining roof of Westminster 
Hall, erected some two hundred years before. 
The “truss,” or framed structure in ordinary 
roofs which throws a bridge across from wall 
to wall, is replaced at Westminster by a collar 
beam about a third of the length of the rafters, 
supported by a great cusped arch of timber 
that brings the weight of the roof half-way 
down the walls. Rows of small mullions with 
cusped arch-heads fill up the spandrils between 
these curved braces and the beams which they 
support, and complete the splendours of the 
construction. 

Such were the structural and decorative 
attainments which the Renaissance woodwork 
was to replace. But, as we shall see, these 
old principles died hard. 

The Renaissance Art and Architecture was 
introduced by the Tudor princes—gradually, 
no doubt. « Guilds of carpenters, joiners, and 
carvers, under whom the workmen of the day 
had been educated, did not, and could, not, 
easily unlearn a kind of art which they could 
put into execution by a sort of instinct. The 
elaborate drawings of modern Architecture 
were then neither provided nor required. A 
guild master could set his men to work, when 
measurements were settled. Small deviations, 
which do not affect the apparent correctness 
of measures, were overlooked or uncared for. 


| Any examination of ranges of carved panel- 
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BY INIGO JONES, 


ling, for instance, will show here and there 
such deviations. Little details in carving, 
such as small animals, birds, &c., are fre- 
quently found inserted to amuse the carver as 
he proceeded. 

But these medieval guilds survived only to 
the reign of Henry VIII., who seized their 
property. 

Henry VIII. was not a builder of churches ; 
just the contrary. He destroyed them on a 
large scale, and in a most barbaric fashion. 
But he was a builder of houses. As he was a 
man of considerable personal accomplishments, 
and well provided with money, his houses were 
splendid. ‘The first and greatest of the artists 
he entertained was Hans Holbein, a Swiss, an 
accomplished draughtsman and painter, and 
an admirable designer, not only of portraits 
as the “Court Painter,” but of goldsmiths’ 
work and woodwork, 

There is an elaborate drawing of a dagger- 
hilt and sheath by him in the British Museum, 
and another of a gateway from Whitehall into 
St. James’s Park, decorated with elaborate 
woodwork. Where the drawing is I am un- 
certain ; perhaps the library of Windsor Castle. 
Henry built for one of his queens a residence 
in Surrey; known as “Nonsuch,” that is 
“unequalled.” Judging from a representation 
in the background of a picture, it must have 
been mainly constructed of wood, and. splen- 
didly carved. 

There is in the Priory House in Reigate a 
carved oak fireplace, formerly in “Nonsuch,” 
but turned out of it after the Civil Wars, 
when “ Nonsuch” was ruined or much injured. 
The fireplace has a circular seat on each side, 
each seat covered by a canopy of tabernacle 
work, the details of which—columns, triumphal 
arches, little figures of genii, all on a minute 
scale, and of a Classic character—are carved 
with astonishing delicacy and finish, e¢.g., 
Corinthian columns, 9in. or 10in. high (I speak 
from memory), are fluted, the capitals perfect 
in detail; each little genius, 4in. or 5in. high, 
correspondingly perfect ; from seat to seat 
stretches a complicated trellis cut out of the 
solid, the bars of it shown in perspective, and a 
Tudor rose bush twining in and out. Above, 
two flying genii support the royal arms, 
sculptured to perfection. 

Whether this fireplace is the work-er design 


of Holbein, we have no documents, as far as 
I know, to prove. It is his in character, and 
probably all the carved decoration of the 
place was from his drawings. Henry, like 
most of his royal contemporaries, liked to 
entertain such artists as could manage the 
masques, pageants and sports of their courts. 
Some of these required costly contrivances, 
shifting scenery and transformations, like those 
of our pantomimes. Such artists could also 
design dress, jewellery and furniture. Archi- 
tecture they took to when required. It must 
be remembered that master builders of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
familiar with the details of mere building 
from long-known traditions, in this respect 
far in‘advance of professional builders of our 
day. 

Of Holbein’s architectural style there are 
examples at Hampton Court, and at Wilton- 
house, near Salisbury. As to panelling, so 
important an element in the finish of houses 
and churches, there is at Hampton Court a 
painting by Holbein representing the king 
seated with his family about him; and the 
chamber is panelled with elaborately drawn 
and gilded scroll work in each panel. Whether 
the painter painted from work actually existing 
or not we cannot say, but, seeing the splendour 
of such details of interior decoration as are 
still to be seen at Hampton Court, it is prob- 
able that he did. This is the more likely as 
the panelling in the picture is the back of a 
throne or State seat. 

Henry had Girolamo da Trevigi also in his 
service, but no special work, as far-as I know, 
is credited to him. 

Another artist settled by his invitation in 
England was John of Padua, architect, but 
also an accomplished musician, in which 
capacity he seems to have served His Majesty. 
Very little is, at present, known of John, nor 
whether he hailed exactly from Padua or, as 
some say, from Venice. He built several of 
the more sumptuous country houses still 
existing. Longleat, in Wilts, is one. Wollaton, 
in Nottinghamshire, is sometimes said to be 
by John of Padua, but, I believe, more properly 
by John Thorpe. 

John Thorpe belongs to the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century, and we know more of 
his work. Wollaton has been mentioned. 
Holland House, in Kensington, and Burghley 
House, near Stamford, are of his designs. A 
book of his studies is preserved in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Several 
other houses might be mentioned. He does 
not seem to have built timber houses nor, if 
we may judge from Wollaton, to have cared 
for decorative woodwork. The large houses 
built during the reign of Elizabeth have been, 
in many instances, only partially brought to 
completion internally by the original pro- 
jectors. The woodwork is, therefore, often 
later in date and in style than the exterior, 


and some of the best panelling of the time 
may be seen in Sizergh Castle and at Haddon 
Hall. Both these houses are old medizeval 
strongholds, with additions built at various 
times. In Sizergh the large drawing-room is 
beautifully panelled in small squares, the 
centre raised, and with delicate lines of mould- 
ing worked on it, in addition to the small 
moulded lines of rails and stiles. 

Besides carving, the Elizabethan period pro- 
duced a.different kind of woodwork decoration, 
a fine example of which has been removed 


‘from Sizergh Castle to the South Kensington 


Museum. The entire interior of the room is 
of inlaid work in various patterns of arabesque 
ornament. The divisions of the walls, the 
skirting, dado, and cornice are treated with 
special running borders, and lengthwise the 
walls are divided by pilaster-shaped panels. 
The woods which are used for inlaying are 
black bog oak and white wood of some kind, 
probably holly. Lime or poplar are probably 
also to be found in this ornamentation. The 
ceiling, in South Kensington, is a reproduction 
from squeezes of the original, still in situ at 
Sizergh. 

One other example of Elizabethan woodwork 
is from Kenilworth, the palace of Elizabeth’s 
favourite, Robert Dudley. The ceiling of the 
room is of oak, divided into large squares by 
mouldings, and the fireplace is surmounted by 
an heraldic escutcheon displaying the royal 
arms and mantling. e 

The reigns both of Henry and Elizabeth saw 
the founding of new families, and the heads, 
if not men of scrupulous delicacy of moral 
principle, were accomplished, and built up their 
fortunes and their houses with much skill and 
corresponding magnificence. 

So far, then, as to the style of woodwork 
properly called Elizabethan. It is, however, 
difficult even when the name of the architect is 
known, and the date of the house, to be sure 
as to the date of the interiors as we now 
see them. Usually a new style in Archi- 
tecture comes in gradually, and reaches com- 
pletion after a lapse of years. But the Tudors 
were violent rulers, and imposed their will and 
their fashions in house decoration, as in much 
more serious matters, tyrannically. Still, not- 
withstanding these influences, the old ideas of 
the nation—the memories of the splendid 
England of the fourteenth century—died hard, 
and, when the last Tudor was buried, popular 
taste reverted in the direction of medizvalism. 
The Elizabethan of the seventeenth century is 
that which is seen in the large majority of our 
halls, manors, abbeys, and houses called by 
these and other names, and this mixed style 
is more genuinely English, and continues more 
popular, than the classic style of Jones and 
Wren, which belongs to the time of the later 
Stuart kings, and is of a confirmed academic 
character. 


(To be continued.) 
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WILLIAM MORRIS: 
HIS 


ART, HIS WRITINGS, AND His | 


LIFE: A RECORD.* 
By AYMER VALLANCE. 

HE selection of a writer to undertake the 

‘ T biography of a great man must always 

: be a matter of difficulty. If a disciple 

be chosen, with the idea that thus a sympa- 


acts and facts of the life, and so present to the 
public a truer picture of the man, there is 
always the danger of a nauseating degree of 
praise, for the devotee scarcely dares to differ 
from a single act of his idol; while in any 
other case there is a possibility of such lack of 
sympathy, in one place or another, as_ to 
seriously lessen the chance of a full setting 
forth of the character and aims of the subject, 
The life of William Morris, by Aymer Vallance, 
is plainly the work of a devotee, though it 
gives one rather a shock to find a Latin 
dedication of a pronounced Roman Catholic 
type at the commencement, which shows that 
on one point at least author and subject were 
not in harmony. Whatever the opinions of 
William Morris may have been in early life, 
_ the ideal which he set himself to exhibit in his 
~ later days with so much charm (as in “ News 


quoted words of Mr. Frederic Myers: “ Religion 
- and philosophy disappear altogether; science 
and poetry are in the background ; but we are 
left with the decorative arts, open-air exercise, 
and an abundance of beautiful and innocent 
rirls.” 
‘ Although in his preface Mr. Aymer Vallance 
_ disclaims any intention of writing a biography 
in the ‘ordinary sense, his book necessarily is 
arranged very much on chronological lines, 
and for nearly half of its substance deals with 
matters in strict sequence. After a very short 
* sketch of Morris’s life until he left Oxford, 
where his life-long friendship with Sir E. 
Burne-Jones commenced, Chapter II. intro- 
' duces us to the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood 
_ and its principles and aims, which appealed to 
' him very keenly, though he never became 
~ actually a brother ; and commences the subject 
of the early literary work, which is continued 
in Chapter III. Here the extensive quotation 
_- from the opinions of other people (mostly 
favourable, of course), which is so observable 
throughout the book, commences. . These 
quotations occupy so much space as to suggest | 
that the author felt it necessary to support 
his own opinions by those of people of more 
_ weight in the literary and artistic world. Out 
» ofthe fourteen pages of which this chapter 
consists, more than six are quotations from 
reviews. 
Chapter IV. gives an interesting account of 
_the Red House, built by Mr. Philip Webb for 
Morris, near Bexley Heath, where he lived for 
_ about six years, till the increasing business of 
Morris and Co. necessitated his living in 
_ London; and Kelmscott Manor is similarly 
described in Chapter VII... The next chapter 
is devoted to a pretty full history of the 
_ establishment and proceedings of the firm, and 
is perhaps the most interesting in the book, 


Morris himself, and by those who worked with 
him at one time or another, and. copiously 
illustrated. The various crafts taken up one 
after the other are mentioned in their order, 
and many of the more important pieces of 
decorative work are described, the names of 
* designers being given, with details as to the 
mode in which, in later days, the various parts 
‘of the designing were distributed. Withsuch 
~ powerful designers as Madox Brown, Rossetti, 
and Sir E. Burne-Jones, besides Morris: him- 
self, whose feeling for. colour was so fine, it is 
- small eause for wonder that their stained glass 
attained so rapidly such a well deserved repu- 
tation. . Tiles, wall papers, textiles of various 
kinds, dyeing, simple furniture—all these were 
- taken up one by one with great success.. On 
pages 84 and 85 is a long and valuable quota- 
tion from Morris’s lecture on “The Lesser 
* William Morris: His Art, His Writings, and His 
Public Life: A Record. By Aymer Vallance. London: 
George Bell aud Sons, 
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Arts of Life,” which refers to the designing of 
wall-paper, and says pretty nearly all that can 
be said upon the subject, though it may be 
thought to be a little over-exclusive when 
defining the sources from which patterns may 
be derived. Nature is, no doubt, the great 
reservoir at which each designer fills his little 
pitcher; but the convention adopted by a 
designer of long ago is often as stimulating to 
the imagination as anything brought direct 
from the fields, and this Morris’s own practice 
frequently showed. See, for instance, the 
* Bruges” wall-paper, facing page 92, and the 
tapestry in silk and wool, facing page 96, 
both so fine and both so evidently suggested 
in arrangement or detail by ancient examples. 

The mode adopted in the making of carpets 
and tapestries is fully described, and the 
extent to which various hands and minds 
have assisted in the production of the latter 
especially. It is wonderful that there should 
be so much unity in these, considering that 
several designers have generally assisted, and 
this fact rather goes to disprove the conten- 
tion of some of the most modern architects, 
viz., that it is necessary for buildings to be 
designed by the same brain throughout, so 
that there may be unity of effect, not only in 
their structure, but in their ornament and 
furniture, and even in their external sur- 
roundings. The work of the firm failed a 
little sometimes in proportion. The borders 
of carpets, for instance, were frequently 
scarcely broad enough, the curly acanthus 
scroll, which Morris was so. fond of, was 
frequently over large, engrossing the atten- 
tion too much, and in’ the more decorated 
furniture the proportion of inlay to ground was 
sometimes defective—blemishes which Morris’s 
own work has so much assisted us to perceive. 

Chapter X. contains an account. of his 
lectures, articles, and opinions, from among 
which a few of the last may be extracted as 
showing his attitude towards the arts of 
picture painting and design in general. “The 
aims of-a painter should be: 1st, expression 
of imagination ; 2nd, decorative beauty; 3rd, 
realisation of Nature; 4th, skill of execution. 
Success in any of the three first of these aims, 
together with the last, will give a picture 
existence as a work of Art.” The aims of the 
P.R.B. were slightly different from’ these, as 
Morris described them in a lecture quoted on 
p. 14. Their root doctrine was Naturalism, 
the second requirement was an epical quality, 
and in the third place was put the ornamental 
quality. There is no doubt that he was right 
when he said, in continuation, ‘ No picture 
cae is complete unless it is something 
more than the representation of Nature and 
the teller of a tale. It ought also to have a 
definite, harmonious, conscious beauty.” And 


one other distinguishing feature was needed, 
viz., Romance, which distinguished Burne- 
Jones’s work supremely among those whose 
aims were of this kind. His opinion as to the 
eclectic art of to-day seems to have wavered 
back and forth. On page 243 he is quoted as 
saying: “If a man nowadays wants to do 
anything beautiful, he must just choose the 
epoch which suits him, and identify himself 
with that—he must be a thirteenth century 
man, for instance. Whatever there 
is-of the art of our own day that is worth 
considering is eclectic.” While on p. 266 his 
opinion is stated to have been that it was 
utterly impossible for an organic and living 
style to be derived from an eclectic one. 

When speaking of design before the Royal 
Commission of 1882, he expressed an opinion 
that “the French are above all things masters 
of style in the arts of design they 
can take two or three ugly things and combine 
them into a congruous whole, which looks 
plausible at least.” At the same time, he 
said: “I think that in appreciation of beauty, 
in love for beautiful lines and colours, the 
French cannot be said to be superior to the 
English.” It is curious that English designs 
should be much in demand in various parts 
of the Continent, while the English market 
still consumes vast quantities of those pro- 
duced in France, notwithstandine the creat 
influence which the teaching and example of 
Morris and others have had. He was also 
strong upon the necessity of the designer 
having technical knowledge of the manufac- 
ture for which he was designing. ‘This seems 
an obvious necessity; but there are still 
designers, and teachers of design even, in 
England, who know very little of the technical 
processes used in the production of their 
designs, and who, therefore, frequently desire 
effects which are only to be gained with great 
difficulty, and are not in the end as beautiful 
as those to which the material lends itself. 
He held strong opinions, too, on the subject of 
Japanese art, maintaining that as Japan is 
subject to earthquakes, and, therefore, could 
never have large and imposing stone struc- 
tures, but must content herself with edifices 
of wood; and as all earnest art is founded in 
Architecture; it was impossible that there 
should be any art of real account in that 
island. The fact of the buildings being 
mostly of timber should surely have been 
insufficient to prove this to Morris’s mind, for 
Norse buildings also were mainly of timber, 
and Norse decorative work must have been 
highly esteemed by him, as his design was 
influenced by it; and it is curious that he 
should have so little appreciated Japanese 
drawing and painting, since the graphic quali- 


ties shown in it are just those qualities which 
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two pages later are declared to be specially 
characteristic of his own literary work : “ His 
touch has the quality of being swift, and firm, 
and unfaltering.” ‘This would deseribe accu- 
rately some of the great Japanese painters. 
And on page 409 is another sentence deserip- 
tive of Morris’s design for book ornaments 
which is equally appropriate: “ The decorative 
instinct in him was so supreme that whatever 
occurred most spontaneously to the artist’s 
hand to design at the moment, that he did.” 
Notwithstanding his great achievements in 
the way of decoration, to many his literary 
work shows him at his highest. The power 
which enabled him to write “'The Lovers of 
Gudrun,” a poem of 750 lines, at a single 
sitting of twelve hours, is a power possessed 
by few, if any, literary men, and is another 
example of that Japanese dexterity, com- 
pounded of concentration and thorough know- 
ledge of the subject, already referred to. Mr. 
Vallance treats the question of the poems and 
romances at great length, and sympathetically. 
Many of us remember how the appearance of 


«Jason ” delighted us, and how the “ HKarthly 
Paradise” was read over and over again, the 
spell never failing by which the enchanted 


land opened before our eyes, through which we ga 


might wander for a time in the delightful | 
company of the “idle singer of an-empty day.” 
The later books were none of them quite so 


charming, perhaps partly because no success im 
can be repeated, but partly also, perhaps, on Be 


account of a certain artificiality not sym- 
pathetic to the great body of Englishmen, but 
which, in the opinion of some critics, was 
more in harmony with the author's latent 
energies than the earlier poems. The Romances 
followed, an endeavour to realise the condi- 
tions of primitive Northern life, and with their 
vigorous and picturesque prose delighted a 
certain section of the cultivated public; but 
it may be doubted whether they ever had any- 
thing like the influence which the poems of 
his middle period exerted. 

There is a long chapter on the Socialist 
propaganda, which describes how rapidly that 
movement, which was intended to bind the 
workers of all nations into one harmonious 
whole, split up into many sects, which spent 
much of their energy in denouncing each other. 

At this time he decided to set up a printing 
press for the production of handsome editions 
of desirable books, the first issued being 
his own story of “ The Glittering Plain,” 
published in 1891. For these books he de- 
signed all the ornaments as well as the founts 
.of type, each letter being drawn large so as to 
make sure of its line and proportion, and then 
photographed the required size before being 
sent to the type-cutter. These books are of 
varying degrees of merit, but as a whole form 
by themselves a monument to which any man 
might trust his mgmory. 


it to be made of rags only, for he foretold that 


the machine papers, largely made of wood pulp £ 


and clay, would perish ; a result which actually 
occurred in a library in Brazil not long ago, 
where the only books remaining out of a large 
collection were the volumes of an old edition 
of Hume’s “History of England,” the damp 
and warm climate having converted the others 
into pulpy masses, owing to the bad materials 
of which the paper had been made. 

William Morris was certainly one of those 
men who leave a broad and deep mark upon 
the time in which they live. He was very 
original, determined, and masterful, yet with 
the power of attaching men to him which is 
one of the qualities of the leaders of men, and 
had also the defects of his qualities, which 
were well known to those who had much inter- 
course with him, but need not be specified 
here. He was before all things, spite of the 
practicality which was shown by the success 
of his commercial undertakings, a dreamer of 
dreams and a seer of visions—many of which 
he had the good fortune to beable to realise, 
thanks to his possession of capital. A book 
which deals at such length with so interesting 
a character cannot fail to be interesting itself, 
though in this case a little prolix. ‘Two 
appendices give a chronological list of Morris’s 
published writings, and of the productions of 
the Kelmscott Press, 
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AN OLD DEVONSHIRE CROSS. 


RESTORATION AT BUCKLAND 
MONACHORUM. 


HE old-world village of Buckland Mona- 
chorum celebrated the restoration of the 
village cross a few days ago. ‘The village is 
charmingly situated on the fringe of Dart- 
moor. Buckland Abbey was founded by St. 
3ernard. of Claervaux, at the instance of 
Amicia, Countess of Devon, in the thirteenth 
century, and it would appear that at one time 
a market was held in the village. ‘There was 
every evidence that the old stone cross in the 
village had been removed from its original 
foundation, and signs were not wanting that a 
market-square had existed. Judging by the 
stones remaining the cross must have been 
of an*imposing character. The remains of the 
old cross were found to be in a very imperfect 
condition. Considerable portions of the four 


basement steps and a very large and massive 
plinth stone were found, but nothing more, 


although a careful exploration of the district 


Mi, 


GLASS, 
[Republished from Vallance’s Life of Morris. | 
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brought to light many ancient worked stones. 
Having consequently very little to guide 
them to a true restoration, the matter was 
placed in the hands of Mr. EH, Sedding, of 
Plymouth, who had made a special study of 
such subjects. He had no doubt that the 
| remains were part of 

A LANTERN OR GABLED CROSS 


with figures, as all such large crosses of the 
sixteenth century invariably were, and on that 
| idea it was restored. That it might entirely 
harmonise with and illustrate the parochial 
| history, the figures of St. Andrew the Apostle, 
and St. Bernard, the founder of the Order of 
Monks at Buckland Abbey, have been placed 
in two of the niches, and in the other two are 
shields, one with the arms of the diocese and 
of the Bishop of Exeter, and the other armorial 
bearings of the Abbey—a lisu  rampanto— 
given it by Amicia, Countess of Devon, in the 
year 1278, ‘The work of restoration was done 
by Mr. Philip Bloye, a native of the village. 


im London. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


Errincuam Hovust, ARUNDEL STREET, 
June Ist, 1898. 

“T know what it isto live in a cottage witha 
deal floor and-roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than Viving between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly Lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be w joy and a 
blessing ever to pass nearin our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light. into the 
eyes to sée from afar, lifting its fair height — 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
RUSKIN. : 


We are pleased to learn that the pretty 
design for a house, by Mr. Francis W. Bedford, 
which we illustrated last week, exists in bricks 
and mortar, ‘The house is known as Weetwood 
Croft, and is situate near Leeds. 


Mr. Hocarru, the new director of the 
3ritish School at Athens, has been continuing 
the excavations in the island of Milo with 
success. ‘The ruins of an Acropolis of.a remote 
period have been laid bare, together with the 
remains of three cities, superposed one on the 
other, two of them have proved rich in frag- 
ments dating from the Mycencan epoch. 
Professor Gardner, a former. director of the 
school, has gone to Milo, accompanied by a 
students of University College, 
It will ba°remembered that Milo 
furnished the finest piece of antique statuary 
extant, the famous Venus of the Louvre. 


score of 


Money would be well spent by Truro Town 
Council in improving the river immediately 
below the town quay. At present the outlook 
is far from pleasant to the large number of © 
excursionists on the beautiful River Fal, 
while the narrowness of the approaches to the 


BH quay give difficulties, not always free from 


anxiety, to those in charge of vessels. It is 
j proposed by the River Committee to spend 
Hclose upon £2000, and there appear to be 
other improvements in view. Judging from 


Bthe discussion at a recent meeting of the 


Council there is every probability of the out- 


lay being sanctioned if a desirable right-of- 


way can be obtained, and it is hoped that the 


 iandowner and others interested will give the 


‘ouncil every reasonable facility in ~ this 


matter. 


Tye French. Gallery of Pall Mall has this_ 
spring a very pleasant and reposeful exhibi- 
tion, in which the Barbizon schools, the modern 
Dutch landscapists so fashionable just now, 
and the English schools of present and past 
times play an equal part. The examples of 

“the Barbizon masters, if not of imposing 
dimensions or commanding excellence, are for 
the most part interesting. Very curious is the 
sketch in oils by Jean-Frangois Millet, “ The 
Good Samaritan ;” there are two or three 
Corots of the usual blond, delicate beauty, and 
two landscapes by Daubigny of an intimate 
pathos andcharm, Ofa Constable-like breadth 
and virility of treatment is the important 
study by ‘Théodore Rousseau. M. L’Hermitte’s 
landscape, “ Harvest Time,” serves but to prove 
once more that this excellent artist is a 
draughtsman -rather than a painter—that 
black-and-white and not colour is his true 
field. 
little Oriental piece, “In the Mosque,” which 
was quite recently seen at Christie's. The 
pisce de résistance in the British section of 
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the exhibition is J. W, Oakes’s large transcrip- 
tion of English scenery, “'The Fallow Field.” 
So true is this picture in its suggestion of 
moisture-laden atmosphere, so sincere and naive 
-in its expression of a scene too simple to 
. attract landscape painters of the present 
_ generation, that it may fairly take rank with 
the better French Art of the generation to 
which it belongs. Among the famous Dutch- 
-. men represented are Josef Israels, Mesdag, 
Jacob Maris, Ter Meulen, Neuhuys, and Anton 
Mauve. The latter is seen to great advantage 
in a characteristically sad scene, “ After Work.” 
In the decline of a grey afternoon, scarcely 
_ cheered by a few scant rays of pale sunlight, 
- the husbandman and his weary horses are seen 
_ receding from the foreground straight towards 
the distant horizon. Vastness, solitude, and 
uncomplaining submission to the melancholy 
of the sad, leaden hours are all conveyed here 
_ without any departure from artistic concise- 
ness or the modesty of the simplest and most 
rs pathetic truth. 


t-§ 


- xe fourteenth annual exhibition of the 


_ Home Arts and Industries Association has 


recently been held at the Albert Hall. The: 


- subject most widely taken up appeared to be 
_‘wood-carving, and many of the specimens on 
_ view not only displayed a high degree of tech- 
nical skill, but are also of considerable size 
and importance. Leather work is very popular. 
Homespun fabrics of various sorts form another 
- department that is well represented, one of the 
- most interesting stalls being that which con- 
- tains samples of the work done by cottagers 
pain the neighbourhood of Windermere. The 
_ attempt to revive the lace-making industry 
* seems to be meeting with fair success, and a 
considerable amount of home-made lace is on 
view. Other industries which the association 
_ fosters are represented by exhibits of basket- 
te making, pottery, metal work of various sorts, 
_ needlework, embroidery, &c. 


ee 


_ Lonpvoners have for many boating seasons 
past noticed the boards by the riverside near 
Twickenham announcing that the Peel Estate 
at Marble Hill was to be let or sold, and have 
_ wondered what would be the end of the fine 
house and of the beautifully wooded ground 
_ fronting the Thames here, For some eight or 
nine years the place has failed to find an 
occupant or a purchaser, and it has latterly 
seemed likely that it would be eventually sold 
for building purposes—a. prospect viewed with 
_ dismay by all who would keep the sylvan 
_ beauties of the Thames above London un- 
- spoiled. It now seems likely that the estate 
= will be purchased by the Twickenham District 
_ Council for a public park, thus preserving the 
_ rural beauties of the foreshore. The estate 
occupies sixty-three acres, with a house in its 
- midst. Part of the cost of purchase may be 
* recovered by selling portions of the land away 
__ from the river for villas. 
7. 


% Nor for the first time, by any means, one of 
_ the galleries of the Fine Art Society, in New 
~ Bond Street, is filled with choice and treasured 
_ specimens of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Art, comprising some of the most 
_ perfect examples in the world of miniature 
painting, side by side with those drawings in 
_ pencil and crayon completed with touches of 
- colour, which were so characteristic of the 
period when everybody who was anybody, and 
- many others who were nobodies, were as a 
_ matter of course painted or drawn “in little.” 
"Added to these is an assortment of those 
x engravings that are now so much sought after 
__ by collectors. 


_  Furruer information has reached me, says 
_ a writer in the City Press, concerning the pro- 
_ posed purchase of a part of the site of Christ’s 
_ Hospital by the authorities of St. Bartholo- 
-mew’s. There is no intention, it appears, of 
_ securing the Newgate Street frontage with a 
_ view to improving the position of the hospital 
’ froman architectural standpoint. The scheme 
is, indeed, confined to a proposal to acquire 
‘part of the site facing Little Britain, so that 
| the hospital buildings may be rendered uniform 
- in appearance, and that the accommodation 
wae M M 2 


| 
| 
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provided may be extended in the way the 
necessities of the case demand. 


An interesting find is reported to have been 
made at Treffgarne, near Haverfordwest, in 
the course of excavations for building pur- 
poses. When engaged digging out for the 
foundations of a house, the workmen came 
across an ancient stone for grinding corn by 
hand. The stone is very like those even now 
used in India, especially as a form of hard 
labour punishment. An antiquarian suggests 
as a reason why the stone was hidden in the 
ground that the place was probably the site of 
a house where the grinding of corn was carried 
on surreptitiously and without the knowledge 
of the lord of the manor, who may have held 
the concession of the right to have all the corn 
grown in the manor ground at his mills. ‘This 
is not the first stone of the kind found in the 
neighbourhood, 


A CORRESPONDENT states that. there has just 
been opened out near the village of Gwaenys- 
gor, which lies between Prestatyn and Rhyl, 
a most interesting “bone cave.” Itis situated 
on the farm known as “ Gop,” the property of 
Mr. M‘Laren, M.P. Some years ago the moun- 
tain was explored under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Boyd Dawkins, Manchester, and a cave 
was discovered in which were found skeletons 
and implements of the polished-stone period. 
The cave just opened out had been known to 
exist for some time; or, rather, its existence 
had been suspected, its masked mouth, filled 
with débris, having been located. Recently 
operations were commenced andthe débris 
removed, and the cave has been sufficiently 
cleared to prove that it is a good specimen of 
the bone caves found in Wales. 


Now that Parliament, by its rejeetion of the 


‘ Westminster improvement scheme, has defi- 


nitely decided that private speculators must 
take no part in the improvement of London, 
it is to be hoped that the London County 
Council will realise the responsibility that rests 
upon it. That the ratepayers at large, and 
not merely a few capitalists, should benefit 
financially by a great public improvement is 
theoretically a truism, but, at the same time, 
it is a distinct injustice to the speculators as 
well as to the community that, when the 
Council: declines to move, Parliament should 
intervene and prevent a private body from 
benefiting themselves as well as others. We 
have waited long enough for the Council; but 
so far there appears to be very little possibility 
of their taking action. Now, however, that 
Parliament has shown its hand, perhaps the 
Council will take the hint, and give expression 
to the wishes of the ratepayers generally by 
proceeding in earnest with the several improve- 
ment schemes that have been hanging fire 
owing to the Utopian theories of certain ultra- 
Radical members. 


THERE has just been opened at the Dowdes- 
well Galleries a series of water-colour drawings 
by Mr. Hampson Jones, wherein he. embodies 
his impressions of a trip to Ceylon and Burmah. 
This artist is a believer, when water-colour is 
used, of swift records of vivid impressions, 
and he is particularly happy in the present- 
ment of native figures in their bright-coloured 
attires issuing from Buddhist temples, or 
grouped about the many shrines that surround 
the famous Shwe Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon ; 
or, again, of the pilgrims that fare every fourth 
year to the Dalada Maligawa at Kandy, there 
to witness the exposition of truth. The draw- 
ings are freely executed, there is no over- 
emphasis of detail, and the collection as a 
whole is distinctly pleasant. 


Mr. D. W. Srevenson, R.S.A., has just 
modelled in the clay the colossal statue of 
Burns for Leith. The figure, 9ft. in height, is 
alert and suggestive of youthful life. Burns 
stands firmly on the right foot, with the left 
slightly advanced. He wears the coat of the 
period, with open throat and ample collar and 
lapels; and his attire further consists of long 
waistcoat, kneebreeches, ribbed hose, and 
shoes. A plaid; thrown over the left shoulder, 
has been efféctively arranged both for front 


and back drapery, the back view having been 
equally carefully considered. The right arm 


‘is carried across the breast, and grasps the 


edge of the plaid; while the left, hanging 
down by the side, ‘holds his hat. The figure 
will stand ‘on a pedestal 10ft. high. 


CONSIDERABLE local interest has been 
aroused by an alleged desecration in the 
churchyard of Kilmaveonaig, near  Blair- 
Atholl, Perthshire. The church, which is a 
small edifice, is centuries old, and, it may be 
mentioned, contains in its belfry the famous 
bell of “Little Dunkel.” While carrying out 
extensive alterations and renovations in the 
church, the contractor came upon a number of 
skeletons. The larger part were collected and 
reinterred, but the remaining excavations, 
which contained many fragments of bones, 
were left outside the church. It was alleged 
that the remains discovered were those of the 
Robertson family of Lude, and the matter 
being brought under the notice of Mrs, Robert- 
son Matheson, secretary of the Clan Don- 
nachaidh Society, that lady paid a personal 
visit to the churchyard lately, and at the same 
time spoke to a number of the residenters on 
the subject. A special meeting of a local 
sub-committee was held at the churchyard. 
An exhaustive statement was read from Mrs. 
Robertson Matheson, and the committee enter- 
tained no doubt whatever that a large quantity 
of the soil, containing fragments of human 
bones, was excavated ‘partly from the burying 
vault of the Robertsons, lairds of Lude, and 
partly from the floor of the church generally. 
The committee resolved to build a retaining 
wall at the foot of a slope at the back of the 
church, thereby forming a pit in which all the 
excavated soil will be placed. 


Tue latest contribution to the smoke abate- 
ment controversy that we have seen is a 
pamphlet by Mr. W. Nicholson, Smoke In- 
spector, Sheffield, published by the Sanitary 
Publishing Company, and entitled “ Practical 
Smoke Prevention.” Is there no remedy for 
the emission of thick, black smoke from boilers 
and furnaces? Mr, Nicholson answers, as the 
Smoke Abatement League have answered, that 
there is. In the bulk he has very little that 
is favourable to say of patent appliances placed 
upon the market as infallible methods of re- 
moving the nuisance. They have, he contends, 
invariably failed to realise the expectations 
formed of them, and to end or minimise the 
trouble. At the same time, he is strong in his 
desire to correct the impression which he has 
found to largely prevail that manufacturers 
have done nothing in recent years with a view 
to prevent the pollution of the atmosphere. 
Hundreds and thousands of pounds have, he 
says, been spent by some manufacturers 
through the serving of a simple notice to abate, 
but still there is the smoke. 


In treating of the means by which practical 
smoke prevention can be secured, Mr. Nichol- 
son has much to say on common-sense condi- 
tions of working, firemen’s skill and training, 
and the admission of air into boiler and 
furnace ; but his main factor in the bringing 
about of a better state of things is the man at 
the wheel, so to speak. He says as much as 
this in his introductory pages. “My aim,” he 
remarks, “is to address, in a few short, simple 
sentences, all persons who are interested in 
this question, but more especially do I speak 
as an engineer-to engineers, engine-tenters, 
boiler firemen, and furnace-firemen. ‘T'o these 
I would say that smoke prevention is entirely 
in their hands, in spite of any appliances, 
automatic or otherwise.” <A statement such 
as this surely weighs in favour of an energetic 
application of the provisions of the Public 
Health Act in the case of persons guilty of the 
particular offence under notice. 'There is the 
less excuse for the toleration of ignorant or 
lazy stoking, inasmuch as Mr. Nicholson him- 
self leads the reader to infer that in other 
respects manufacturers have shown willing- 
ness, often at great expense, to comply with 
the statute. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, AND Woops con- 
cluded on Monday week the sale of the ancient 
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and modern pictures and water-colour draw- 
ings of the late Mr. Joseph Rushton, of 
Monk’s Manor, Lincoln, the day’s sale realising 
£2998 10s., showing a total of £44,995 13s. 6d. 
for the entire collection of 237 lots. The few 
noteworthy drawings in the last portion 
were :—H. Ellis, a mvor scene, with figures and 
sheep—37 guineas; two by T. B. Hardy, the 
Doge’s Palace, 1879—46 guineas, and San 
Giorgio, 1879—52 guineas. The pictures in- 
cluded :—J. Collier, “The Child Bride,” 1883 
—95 guineas; H. Dawson, a timber yard on 
the bank of a river, with barges—100 guineas ; 
G. EB. Hicks, “ Cinderalla,’ 1878—62 guineas ; 
W. Logsdail, a view in Italy, with bullock 
wagon and figures on a road, 1891—56 ouineas ; 
J. B. Pyne, “Thames Recollections ” 76 
guineas; G. Koller, Phillipine Wesler, clandes- 
tinely married to the Archduke of the Tyrol, 
imploring pardon with her two children at the 
feet of the Emperor Ferdinand I-at Prague, 
1551—110 guineas; and a work after Bonifazio 
Veronese, by Teniers, the Virgin Mary and 
two saints seated in a garden, on panel, 16in. 
by 17in.—220 guineas. 


In their official report, the Executive 
Council of the Amalgamated Society of Joiners 
and Carpenters, which has 738 branches and 
53,000 members in various parts of the world, 
describes its business in Capetown, Cape 
Colony, as fair, in the Johannesburg first 
branch as dead, in the Johannesburg second 
branch as very bad, in Kimberley (Cape 
Colony) as overstocked, in Pietermaritzburg 
(Natal) as declining, in Port Elizabeth (Cape 
Colony) as moderate, and at Pretoria (Trans- 
vaal) as dull. The Amalgamated Society has 
nearly 600 members in South Africa. 


Tur Daily Mail describes a “dainty model 
flat at 7, Sloane Street ” :— The dining-room, 
with its walls of deep rose-red, thrown up by 
the black-framed pictures, with touches of 
yellow in the soft silken hangings, suggests at 
once that atmosphere of comfort and ease and 
enjoyable stimulation. The French drawing- 
room, all green and gold and rose-hued, with 
its pretty French furniture in gilt and brocade, 
forms a charming background for pretty face 
and pretty frocks. Who could not work, too, 
in the Jacobean study, with panelled walls 
and medallioned windows, and little blue-tiled 
Dutch fireplace, and reposeful tones of lapis 
lazuli blue? The bedroom is arranged .in 
softest blue and white, with Sheraton furni- 
ture. Even the tiny hall of a London flat is 
converted by magical arrangement into a cosy 
boudoir, gemlike in colour, with its turquoise 
blue walls, soft white flowers, and dark relief 
of brown in furniture and floor.” 


Drs. REICHEL AND WILHELM, secretaries of 
the Austrian Archeological Institute, have, a 
Vienna correspondent says, made some inte- 
resting discoveries in Northern Arcadiain the 
famous sanctuary of Artemis in Lusoi. The 
site of the temple is 4500ft. above the level of 
the sea in a beautiful mountain country with 
Mount Chelmos on the right and the wonders 
of the Styse waterfalls below. The Austrian 
men of science have laid bare the terrace of 
the sacred place, a semi-circular building, and 
a simple propylaeum. Both buildings had 
stone foundations, the walls being of clay 
bricks. The place must have been destroyed 
by fire. Besides fragments of the building, 
votive objects were found in great numbers, 
especially terra-cotta figures, small bronzes 
remarkable for their splendid patina, and on 
the doorposts was a series of Grecian bronze 
inscriptions of the fourth and third centuries 
before Christ. These promise to be of great 
interest. 


An interesting antiquarian discovery has 
been made in the small church of Radanito, in 
the Bucovine. It consists of a rich tapestry 
embroidered in gold representing the Death 
of Christ. It is in a wonderful state of pre- 
servation, and the inscription is perfectly 
legible. It states that “this tapestry was the 
sift of Alexander the Good, Prince of Mol. 
davia, who, in 1409, built this church at his 


own expense.” 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


M. Feral, an expert in Paris, who examined 


Some four hundred black and white draw- 
ings and sketches are now on view at Cutlers’ 
Hall, Warwick Lane, Newgate Street. The 
collection forms Messrs. Cassell and Co.'s 
sixteenth annual Exhibition, and the pictures 
shown are the originals from which the illus- 
trations in the firm’s various publications have 
been or will be produced. Many black and 
white artists of eminence are represented, and 
styles and subjects are pleasingly varied. Mr. 
W.S. Stacey has a fine series, entitled “ Women 
of the Bible.’ Mr. H. Railton, in “Ightham 
Mote,” Kent, has found a congenial subject for 
a number of exquisite interior and exterior 
views in the perfection of pencil work. Mr. 
Holland Tringham has some fine architectural 
sketches, whilst Mr. J. Pennell shows two very 
choice specimens of pen-and-ink drawings, 
the subjects being the interiors of “The 
Charterhouse Chapel” and “The Hall, Char- 
terhouse.” Both possess a characteristic bold- 
ness and, at the same time, ample detail. The 
late Mr. Fred Barnard is represented by a 
large number of amusing character studies. 
Mr. H. E. Tidmarsh has two City views, both 
excellent —one, entitled “London Bridge,” 
showing the crowded state of the river about 
the famous structure; and the other, entitled 
“View from the Monument,” showing the 
river winding seaward below the Tower Bridge. 
A number of Mr. Wal Paget’s illustrations to 
« Robinson Crusoe” are hung, while a very 
croice little picture represents “Cromwell on 
His Way to London.” The Protector and a 
straggling party of horsemen are leisurely 
crossing the open country. In the foreground 
Cromwell’s spaniels are just bursting through 
the sedge and rushes that fringe a wayside 
pool, startling up the wildfow] and compelling 
the attention of the riders. The charm of the 
picture lies in the fact that Cromwell and his 
satellites are caught at a moment when the 
inevitable “ironside” temperament has been 
abandoned. All ages, climes, and seasons have 
been laid under contribution by the artists, 
and, whilst it is impossible to mention more 
than a few, it is equally impossible to avoid 
being struck by the strength and cleverness of 
the majority of the exhibits. Some of tho 
landscapes—at home and abroad—are delight- 
ful, whilst the many military scenes are 
stirringly portrayed. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division last week 
Mr. Justice Grantham and a special jury heard 
the case of Marcy v. Beckett, an action by 
Madame Blanche Marcy, a dealer in works of 
art, in business in Bedford Square, against 
Mr. Ernest W. Beckett, M.P., to recover £1090, 
the balance of an account for certain pictures 
alleged to have been purchased by the de- 
fendant of the plaintiff. The defendant said 
the purchase was conditional. Mr. Marshall 
Hall, for the plaintiff, said the plaintiff had 
dealt with the Rothschild family for many 
vears, and was introduced to the defendant by 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, who was well 
acquainted with the value of works of art. In 
1896 the defendant went to the plaintiff's place 
of business, and purchased an antique sofa of 
the Louis XVI. period for £140. The sofa was 
sent to the defendant’s London residence, but 
it was not paid for at the time. On April 7th, 
1897, the defendant again visited the plain- 
tiff’s place of business and saw four pastels, 
signed Francois Boucher, representing Music, 
Dance, Song, and Painting. Frangois Boucher 
was a well-known artist, who was born in 1703, 
and died in 1770. Eventually the defendant 
agreed to purchase the pastels for £1450. 
The defendant also purchased a picture by 
Francois Mieris, the subject being a lady 
eating oysters; and a portrait of Philippe le 
Beau, the beautiful father of Charles V. 
After the defendant had made the purchase 
he gave the plaintiff a cheque for £500 on 
account. The following day the plaintiff sent 
in her account, giving credit for the cheque, 
and subsequently the defendant wrote to her 
to the effect that he was only to take the 
pastels on his being satisfied by an expert that 
they were genuine. The plaintiff’s case was 
that though she believed the pastels to be 
genuine, she gave no warranty. The defendant 
asked the plaintiff to take the pastels to M. 


Mannheim, art expert, and he referred her to — 


the pastels, and said they were very beautiful 
pictures of the time of Boucher, though he 
could not certify that they were painted by 
Boucher. When M. Feral was examined on 
commission for the purposes of the present 
action, he said that the pastels were not 
genuine. Mr. Marshall Hall submitted that 
there was no warranty. It was held that a 
warranty had been given and that the pastels 
were worth £200. 


Hexuam Appry is a place of historic im- 


portance. 
been observed a serious shrinkage at the 


furthermost pillar of the northern transepts. A 
There are ominous looking cracks in the arch — 


above, and to avert serious damage to that 


part of the noble structure a large outlay of ~ 
money will be needed. Probably the erection ~ 
of ‘a buttress or arch against the north wall ~ 
may be required. The matter is likely to © 

receive immediate attention. At onetime inter- ~ 
ments took place in the transepts, and itis sur- ~~ 
mised that a formersexton had dug too near this ~ 
particular arch, and so caused the shrinkage. ~ « 


Aw interesting discovery of caves has just - 
been made about four miles from Maidstone ~ 
and one and a half miles from Hollingbourne. — 


A short while ago some boys found an entrance 


Within the past few days therehas 


to the caves, and on the matter being reported — 3 


the locality was explored. 


the caverns. 


origin of the caves can only be conjectured. 


Tus members of the legal profession in — 


Leeds will shortly favour the local authorities 
with their views on the new Building Bye-Laws 
of the Corporation. As a matter of fact, the 


Leeds Incorporated Law Society have been — 


It was found that ~ 
the caves were so extensive and remarkable ~~ 
that it was decided to make a show place of — 
Lamps have accordingly been ~ 
fixed throughout the whole of the caves, which ~~ 
extend for miles, and a cord is run throughout, — @ 
so that visitors may not lose their way. The ~ 


engaged for two or three months past con- 7 
sidering the subject, which they regard as one 


of great importance. 


mitted to them by the Town Clerk, who” 


The bye-laws were sub- 


s 


inquired if they had any remarks to make, 52 


and in due course, we understand, a, detailed ~ 


report will be prepared and handed in. The ee 


various auestions, we are informed, have been ~ 
gone into very carefully, and it has been | 


decided to draw the attention of the authorities 


to a number of points in which, it seems to 


the Society, some amendment is required. 


THERE will be considerable excitementamong 
the leading sculptors as to who will have the 
opportunity of attaining distinction through 
the commission of the statue of Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Gilbert has probably put himself out of 


court by his recent failure with regard to the ~ 


Bright statue, and presumably it will rest*~ — 
between Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. Thornycroft, ~ 


Mr. Bates, Mr. Frampton, and Mr. Brock. 
None of these should have much difficulty in 
producing a work which will put all its sur- 
roundings in the north transept of the Abbey 
into the shade. 


Ir is expected that within the next month 
or two the new electric railway connecting 
Waterloo with the City will be in full working 
order. ‘The railway is constructed in the same 
way as the City and South London line, con- 


sisting of two huge iron tubes, one for up and 4 


the other for down traffic. ‘These tubes are 


now actually laid between Waterloo and the ~ 


company’s City station, which lies under 
Queen Victoria Street in the vicinity of 
Bucklersbury, but the electrical apparatus is 
not quite ready, and further, the exits from 


the City station have yet to be completed. 


The exits are being made by the Central 
London Railway Company, and the two first to 


be opened will be at Mappin and Webb's 2 


corner and the corner of Walbrook respee- 
tively. A subway will connect the Central 
London and the Waterloo and City lines, and 
when the first named is in working order pas- 
sengers by either railway will have the choice 
of some half-dozen exits in the neighbourhood 
of the Bank. 


June I, 1898.] 


"THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA: 
TION DINNER. 


PROFESSIONAL TOPICS UNDER 
DISCUSSION. 


HE Architectural Association has reached 

the close of another session. The finale 
~ came last week. The work of the winter is at 
an end when the annual dinner comes round, 
and this signal event happened on Thursday 
+ at the Holborn Restaurant. Matters were on 
a lesser scalé than was the case a year ago, 
when, it will ke remembered, the Association 
eelebrated its jubilee. This year, differing 
from last in this respect, the guests were all 
directly or indirectly connected with the Pro- 
- fession. Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, the Presi- 
dent, was in the chair, the company including 
Dr. Garnett and Messrs. H. T. Hare, W. D. Carée, 
__ F.W. Pomeroy, Beresford Pite, A.R.G. Fenning. 
GC. H. Bedelis, W. H. Jamieson, Professor F, E. 
Hulme, H. B. Ransom, W. A. .Pite, E. O. 
Sachs, E. A. Runtz, G. McLean’ Ford, 
. @. M. Nicholson, W. Eckstein, G. Sherrin, 
|G. H. Fellowe'-Prynne, E Fellowes-Prynne, 
__H. Fellowes-Prynne, A. W. Johnston, C. H. 
Smith, H. Lovegrove, H. B. Creswell, F. W. 
_ Macey, F. H. A. Hardcastle, H: Tanner, H. 
Tanner, jun., F. J. O. Smith, J. O. Smith, B. F. 
| Fletcher, A. H. Tiltman, R. Savage, A. Conder, 
A. T. Walmisley, T. C. Cunnington, S. B. 
Beale, F. G. F. Hooper, F. R. Taylor, E. L. 
Harrison, J. Neale, W. J. Locke, R.. Dircks, 
 E.H. Sim, D. G. Driver, A. O. Collard, F. Sills, 
—H, J. Leaning, C. D. Imhof, A. 8. Flower, F. R. 
Farrow, P. A. G. Wood, A. C. Breden, F.T. W. 
Goldsmith, H. A. Satchell, Clarke Edwards, 
 _H.J. Moodie, W. G. B. Lewis, A. W. Weedon, 
‘P. Buckman, A. Wood, G. A. Cracklow, C. 
Brée, J. H. Wilson, F. D. Clapham, G. B. 
 Carvill, Leonard Butler, W. H. May, 8S. Con- 
standuros, J. E. Franck, T. W. Aldwinckle, 
jon, J. G. N. Clift, and W. E. Davis.— 
‘The president opened the toast list with “The 
Queen.” He referred to the Association’s dual 
celebration of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee 

~ and their own’ jubilee a year ago. The toast 
‘having been honoured, Mr. Pratt proposed 
-*The Royal Institute of British Architects.” 

_ For many years past, he said, the Association 

’ had not hada dinner without having ranked 
‘this toast in the forefront of its list. He pro- 

posed in a few words to put before them 


Tue INSTITUTE IN ONE OR Two OF ITS 
ASPECTS. 


Firstly, he would take the Institute as it was 
regarded from outside its ranks. In high 
Official circles it was looked upon as being at 
the head of the profession. ‘This was no doubt 
the right position of the Institute. So far as 
the public was concerned, it was doubtful 
whether the Institute—or, for that matter, the 
whole body of architects throughout the 
country—was recognised as it ought to be. 

_ Of course, there were many able members of 
| the Profession who were not in its ranks, and, 
|. personally, he held this to be a calamity, not 
for the Institute, but for the Profession. So 
long as this was the case architects would not 
be able to speak with that united voice which 
they ought to command. He would like— 
‘and in this he was supported by the. feel- 
ings and thoughts of a good many, if not 
all, of the members of the Association—to 
see the Institute universally acknowledged 
-as the one representative body of the Pro- 
fession. He had not been able to ascertain 
what position another society, which he would 
not name, held among architectural societies. 
Tf the time had not yet come, he hoped it was 

_ not far distant when the society to which he 
| referred would dissolve itself and throw in its 
lot with the Institute. Then what did they 
find was the view of those within the Institute 
ranks? Well, there were many architects who 

| considered that the Institute might do a good 
deal better than it did at present, that it might 
be governed a good deal better than it was, 
and there was a feeling abroad that the Insti- 
tute required-a good deal of alteration in the 
constitution of its council. It was not for him 
to say what were his views in regard to these 
matters, but it was a sign of the times, of the 


+ Association’s point of view. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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democratic age in which we live, that such 
feeling should exist, Then there was a body 
of men in the country who looked upon the 
Institute as the leader of the Profession. He 
referred to the societies which are allied to 
the Institute. There was no doubt that these 
allied societies looked up to the Institute 


As IF ON A PEDESTAL, 


and regarded it as exercising considerable 
influence for the benefit of the whole Pro- 
fession. He had been much struck by this 
attitude towards the Institute at a recent 
gathering of the allied societies at Liverpool. 
At the same time, the societies did not forget 
to say that they constituted one of the elements 
of the power of the Institute. Now let them 
for a moment review the case from the 
During the last 
few years the two societies had been in a closer 
alliance than existed when he first joined the 
Association. ‘This union had made for mutual 
benefit. As they knew, the Association had for 
some years past been represented on the 
council of the Institute, and they thus had an 
opportunity of making their voice felt in 
matters vitally affecting the Profession, whilst 
at the same time they also improved their 
position as a teaching body. It was a matter 
of satisfaction-to note that the Institute was 
to-day ever ready to help the architectural 
student, and though they were not of course 
prepared to offer practical tuition, they had 
during the last few years annually granted 
the Association a sum of £100, which they did 
not scruple to accept, regarding it as money 
which eventually found its way back into the 
coffers of the Institute in the shape of new 
members trained by the Association. In this 
respect. the Architectural Association was 
accomplishing a work that was undoubtedly of 
vreat benefit to the Institute, for there could 
be no. doubt that the success of the R.J.B.A. 
examinations had been’ very much aided by 


THe Systematic Course OF TRAINING 


given at Great Marlborough-street. In this 
respect they had been working hand in hand 
with the Institute, and if they did not agree 
altogether with the way the examinations were 
carried out, they, at least, had to acknowledge 
that considerable benefits were derived thereby. 
He was sure the members of the Association 
would agree that they ought to do what they 
could to uphold and support the Institute, 
which was doing what it could to further the 
interests of the Association. Both societies 
were animated by the same spirit—that spirit 
in which they were endeavouring to raise the 
tone of the Profession and to advance their 
Art. The speaker regretted the unavoidable 
absence of the President of the Institute, Pro- 
fessor Aitchison, R.A., but he was pleased to 
see present one or two members of the council, 
including Mr. Carée, whose name he coupled 
with the toast.—Mr. Carée, in reply, said that 
no one could feel more strongly than he 
did the absence of Professor Aitchison, who 
was the only person fully qualified to 
return thanks for the toast. . The present 
was not an occasion upon which they 
talked polities, whether politics as generally 
known or architectural politics, and he, there- 
fore, did not propose to enter into any political 
question. He was sure he could say that the 
Institute as a body, and certainly as repre- 
sented by its council, felt that their life-blood 
to a large extent ran in the veins of the 
Architectural Association. It was a truism that 
youth was the hope of age, and he certainly 
thought it was a truism that the Association 
was the hope of the Institute. He was fully 
aware of the increasing and excellent part 
which the various societies in the country took 
in the Institute’s proceedings, but at the same 
time the governing body of the Institute and 
the Architectural Association were closer 
together here in London, and there was no 
doubt that the cordial feeling existing between 
the two bodies was not only of 


ImMeNsSE ADVANTAGE TO THE PROFESSION 


in general, but to each body ; that this cordial 
relationship did exist was proved. by the fact 
that the present was the seventh year that the 
Institute had contributed to the funds of the 
Association. The Institute looked to the 


Association ; it was grateful for the honour of 
this toast, and for the prominence given to 
it. What was most to be dreaded, the speaker 
proceeded, was the lack of enthusiasm. There 
were so many toils and turmoils surrounding 
the practice of their Profession, that the time 
required to organise and keep going these 
important societies was a serious matter, 
and therefore they required new blood and 
fresh ideas constantly grafted on to the old. 
He, for one, agreed with what Mr. Pratt had 
said as to the reform in the Council of the 
Institute. He did not know whether this 
sentiment would be echoed by every member 
of the council, but he had often thought that 
a rotary system, whereby the members should 
retire after a short period of office, would be 
attended by very desirable results, giving, as 
it would, a wider opportunity to others of 
entering the council, whilst at the same time 
leaving the return of old members possible by 
election. Many of his hearers had, no doubt, 
been struck by a model design fora church in 
this year’s Academy, and it was delightful for 
the speaker, as a past member of the Associa- 
tion, and as a member of the -Institute’s 
Council, to find that this design was by a 


member of the Association, who had been: 


trained in the Association’s school. It was to 
men of this class, and those at the head of 
these schools, that the future of Architecture, 
and therefore the future of the Institute, 
depended. He thanked them heartily for the 
toast.—Dr. Garnett, in proposing “ 'The Archi- 
tectural Association,” said that when he 
accepted the invitation to be present at thati 
dinner he thought that the contract would be 


; fulfilled in its simplicity, but that afternoon 


he had received a letter which he could only 
compare to 
A Biut or Extras, 
calling upon him to undertake a toast. He 
could not pretend to discuss the internal 
affairs of the Association, but he knew it was 
carrying on a most valuable, most efficient, 
and most important work. In the first place, 
its teaching for the examinations of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, as carried on 
at its classes in design and watercolour 
drawing, was. such as could not be obtained 
elsewhere. It was a matter of satisfaction 
that young architects were afforded these 
facilities for becoming acquainted with the 
properties and*the limitations of materials. 
The younger members of the Profession would 
see the value of training their hands to use 
tools as well as pencils. But a work more 
important than this, which was being carried 
on by the Architectural Association, was its 
fortnightly meetings—meetings for mutual 
improvement, which was the best kind of im- 
provement. Not only did they help one another 
by reading papers, but they were occasionally 
visited by experts, who read papers which 
could not be got at any cost from any 
other source. In this work the Architectural 
Association had been engaged for many 
years, and he hoped these meetings would go 
on increasing in popularity. The speaker 
further eulogised the objects of the Associa- 
tion, and’ remarked that a young member 
going to London might look to the Association 
for moral as well as intellectual strength, 
which was not, he thought, forthcoming from 
any other source. For all its work the Archi- 
tectural Association was worthy of the 
admiration of them all, and they would all 
drink to the health and continued success of 
the Association. May it flourish for ever ! 
With the toast he coupled the name of Mr. 
Hampden Pratt.—The President, in acknow- 
ledging the compliment, said this toast was, 
of course, always honoured at their annual 
gatherings. They trusted that the Associa- 
tion would exist, if not for ever, as Dr. Garnett 
had said, at any rate for many along year. 
Dr. Garnett had seized upon the real vital 
points of their existence; the Association was 
an Association ; no name could better express 
Irs OBJECTS AND PRINCIPLES. 

It was their endeavour to work together 
mutually asa band of young men, associated 
for mutual help and with a common desire to 
advance the Art they had adopted. The kindly 
interest that was taken in the Association 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
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was shown by the great assistance received 
to-day from very many influential men 
in the Profession, who visited their schools 
of design and gave the students the 
benefit of their advice and their criticism. 
Such help could not be obtained in any other 
way but through the medium of their society, 
which had for its motto “mutual help.” It 
would be the death of the Association if this 
bond of union were broken. As they looked 
around and saw how education was advancing, 
technical education more particularly, they 
recognized that the Association, if not 
threatened in its existence, was at any rate 
put upon its mettle, and they endeavoured to 
draw their bond of union closer. The object 
of the Association was not merely to give the 
students a systematic edueation, but they 
desired to promulgate the idea of friendship. 
They knew very well that if they attended the 
Association meetings in a mechanical way 
they would lose all heart and spirit in their 
work, a great feature of which, was, as 
had been said, their fortnightly meetings. 
The papers read there were such as could not 
be heard at any other Society in the country, 
and they often regretted that some of the 
older members did not attend to take part in 
the discussions, which were most valuable and 
most helpful, not only to students, but also to 
fully-fledged architects. The enthusiasm re- 
ferred to by Mr. Carée was certainly not want- 
ing in the Architectural Association. It would 
be remembered that a matter debated at their 
Jubilee celebration a year ago was the 
Provision or Morse Commopious PREMISES 
for the Association. It would perhaps be 
thought that the day was very far distant 
when something in this direction would be 
accomplished. But it was no use being in a 
hurry, and he ventured to think their delibera- 
tion would ultimately be rewarded by very 
pleasing premises. At the present time they 
were looking for a site, and, although they had 
nothing to show at the moment, it would 
be seen that the matter had not escaped 
attention. He was pleased to say the Associa- 
tion had improved its financial position during 
the year, and the result of the last twelve 
months’ working would be to show a better 
balance sheet than had been seen for many 
years past. He warmly returned thanks for 
the kindly interest that was ever taken in the 
Association.—Mr. Beresford Pite proposed 
“The health of the Lecturers and Instruc- 
tors.’ The lecturers and instructors, he said, 
were practically those friends who amply 
filled up the gaps in their self-education ; 
they went on the old patriarchial system; 
they were brought up in families; they 
were lodged and boarded, and were bound 
hand and foot by articles of indentures having 
clauses with hidden meaning which were 
never explained to the luckless signer, who, 
amid drawing-boards and specifications, was 
left to complete his education in something 
after the style of a fowl picking up grains in 
a farmyard. The speaker referred to Mr. 
Leonard Stokes as the originator of the idea 
of what was now the educational system of the 
Association. They had never anticipated the 
outside support which they now had in thé 
shape of an 
EXcELLENT. Bopy or INSTRUCTORS. 


For many years it was the rule of the Associa- 
tion to provide the examinees for the Institute 
examinations, but noexaminers. To-day, how- 
ever, the position was altered, and he hoped 
that the day was not far off when the Asso- 
ciation would be fully represented on the 
Examining Board of the Institute. Why, a 
sight of Mr. Farrow -sent a nervous thrill 
through the student when he marvelled what 
a large number of now flourishing architects 
had passed through his fatherly hands! What 
the Profession owed to him could not be lightly 
estimated. And now they passed to those 
charming men, who put them up to the neces- 
sary tricks in architectural practice. They 
had the quantity surveyor to teach them how 
to cook! Were they accustomed to eat their 
food raw? Did they think clients digested 
their accounts raw? The quantity surveyor 
was a cook—the srchitect supplied the 
material and the quantity surveyor cooked the 


food. He was a most estimable cook, who 
instructed architects in the wiles and devices 
of the craft without any intention of making 
them quantity surveyors themsel\es. And 
as to the other instructors, who were un- 
trammelled by the awful bogie of-the exam- 
inations: personally, he had not enjoyed 
his studies until the examinations were all 
over, but now every fact he acquired with 
regard to practice and design gave an added 
joy to existence. One very necessary class 
which seemed to have been altogether omitted 
from their educational system -~was suggested 
to him the other day by a cynical friend. A 
man might have his head chock full of 
technical fact, and his fingers oozing with 
technical skill, said the friend, and yet fail to 
obtain any success in life. The thing that 
succeeds in life is cheek, and therefore was 
not the establishment of 


PROFESSORSHIP OF PuRE CHEEK 


at all the Universities and technical schools of 
the country very desirable? He ventured to 
suggest that they, as architects, might fill up 
afew chairs. He coupled with the toast the 
name of Prof. F. E. Hulme.—The toast having 
been honoured, it was acknowledged by Mr. 
Hulme, who, in the course of his speech, re- 
ferred to the Royal Palace at Kew, and pleaded 
that it should not be allowed to degenerate 
into a museum. ‘The building was one of great 
interest, and of no small architectural value, 
and hea hoped it would not be filled with 
objects which, however interesting, would be 
out of place there. The speaker referred 


to the great kindness shown him by 
students at the A. A., and on behalf of 


all the teachers and instructors he heartily 


returned thanks.— Mr. F. R. Farrow also 
acknowledged the toast. He was ~ sure 
the Architectural Association would live 
as long as the Profession lasted. The 
society was founded on principles which 


must inevitably bring increasing success to 
the schools. Referring to the proposed new 
premises, he hoped the building would be of 
sound-proof construction, so that the lecturers 
would not be disturbed by what was going on 
in adjoining rooms.—Mr. A. H. Hart proposed 
“The health of the visitors,” mentioning that 
he had received lstters apologising for non- 
attendance from Professor Aitchison, Sir 
Wyke Bayliss, and Mr. Soanes, who had lately 
been returned to Parliament for South Nor- 
folk. He coupled the name of Mr. Hare and 
Mr. Locke with the toast—Myr. Hare, re- 
sponding, said he came forward as a cul- 
prit. Sixteen or seventeen years ago he 
was -a member of the Association, but he 
had allowed his membership to lapse. He 
had, however, followed the reports of the 
meetings with considerable interest. At the 
time he was a member the Association was 
very different from what it is now. It did not 
present the same advantages; in fact, there 
was 


Very Lirrne ORGANISATION 


of any kind. The lectures were few, there 
was no regular curriculum, and, generally, 
there were not the same inducements then as 
now for a young man to become a member. 
He thanked the Association for its hospitality. 
—Mr. Locke also felicitously acknowledged 
the toast, referring to the cordial relations 
which had alwaysexisted between the Associ- 
ation and himself.— The next toast, “The 
Committee and .Officers ”—was proposed by 
Mr. Alfred Conder, who mentioned the names 
of Mr. Goldsmith and Mr. Hooper as officers 
who were retiring after three years of faithful 
service. Heassociated the name of Mr, Hooper 
with the toast.— Mr. Hooper, in replying, 
said he thought they might claim to leave 
the Association in as good a position, at 
any rate, as that in which they had found it. 
They came upon the Association as budding 
architects, and it was a satisfaction to them to 
know that the flower of the Association would 
take their places. Although retiring, they 
would do their best in an, unofficial capacity 
to further the interests which everyone had so 
much at heart.—Mr., Carvill also acknowledged 
the toast, remarking that-the secretaries had 
not a very easy time of it, but their duties 
were ‘considerably lessened by the cordial 


manner in which they were received and i 
assisted by every branch of the Association.— —_ 
Mr. Banister F. Fletcher proposed the next 
toast, “The President-elect,—Mr. Fellowes- is 
Prynne.” There was no doubt that this was ~~ 
the most important toast of the evening—as 
every toast was—because it was a toast which ~ 
they had to look forward to during the coming — 
year. The retiring officers were more or less” 
done with; they had got rid of them, and were 
now looking forward to another year. In Mr, 
Fellowes-Prynne they had a president-elect — 
who was in all respects admirable. Mr, — 
Fellowes-Prynne had been a member of the- 
Association for many years. ~ He had visited 
the classes, and had taken considerable 


INTEREST IN ALL THE WORK 


of the Association. In all these points the 7 
speaker thought Mr. Fellowes-Prynne would — 
appeal to them as the one man to be elected as 
their president. This, of course,was the case 7 
with every president as the years came round, © 
but it was even more so in this case than in 
others. They believed Mr, Prynne was the 
man who would guide the Association with 
success and honour. He did not think he need 
say more; Mr. Fellowes-Prynne, of course, in 
the coming year would speak for himself. ~ 
They would hear his voice on every occasion, — 
and as he ranked next, asa speaker, to Mr. Pite, 
whom they regarded as their orator, he did not 
think hecould enhance his value by any further 
laudation. He was a good fellow, was Prynne, ee 
and if there was one thing more than another 
the Association desired it was a man who ~ 
could take the chair and add some interesting 
and useful and sometimes blythesome words 
to the debates. The toast was musically 
honoured, and in replying Mr. Fellowes- 
Prynne said he felt very fully the responsi- 
bility of his position, following as he was in © 
the wake of very able men. Looking down 
the list he saw that the names of the past — 
presidents included those of his genial friend ~ 
Mountford, who was elected twice as president, 
their most worthy friend and admirable chair-~ 
man, Mr. Carde; their orator, Mr. Beresford © 
Pite, and last but not least their most truly 
business-like friend, Mr. Hampden Pratt. One- 
felt they had in these gentlemen what they ~ 
would like combined in one president. Amongst —~ 
themselves, they must feel as architects ~ 
that the one great thing needed was a feeling 
of esprit de corps, which would perhaps tend : 
more than anything else to success. They 
wanted the helping hand of those who were ~ 
acknowledged to be the leaders of their Art, 
extending to the younger men; they wanted, 7 
in fact, a thorough good fellowship amongst 
themselves. _ Artists were always students. 
They wanted to feel that the studentship did ~ 
not stop with the studentship of the Associa= 
tion. Concluding, the speaker fluently pleaded +. 
for a wider brctherhood in their ranks.—The 
speeches were interspersed with songs capi- ~ 
tally sung by members of the Association, Mr. $ 
Constanduros, Mr. Carvill, Mr. Clapham, Mr. — 
Wilson, and Mr. Leonard Butler providing ~ 
the musical fare. i 
A commoptious new school was opened a few 
days ago at Gilvach, Bargoed. The architects 
were Messrs. James and Morgan, Cardiff; and 
the contractor Mr. 'T. Williams, Bargoed. ¥ 
CotoneL Heprer has held an inquiry at@ 
Buxton re application from the Urban Dis- 7 
trict Council for sanction to borrow £1020 for” 
works of sewerage, and £500 for the purpose = 
of contribution towards the cost of rebuilding 
Otter Hole Bridge. % 
Tue will has been proved of Mr. James ~ 
O’ Byrne, architect, of Birkdale. He designed © 
the Roman Catholic eccesiastical seminary at— 
Upholland, near Wigan, and the institution 
will substantially benefit by his will. ‘'he™ 
personal estate represents over £100,000, and, ~ 
after providing for relatives, and leaving 
£1000 to the heads of the Capuchin monks in 
England, the residue goes to the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, to be used at his 
discretion. In addition he leaves to Upholland ~ 
College his valuable collection of pictures, 
coins, hooks, &c., valued at £20,000. Th 
numismatic collection is especially rich in” 
Papal coins and metals. ee 
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s By A. T. Waumisuey. 
Se . 
(Continued from paye 291.) 


IN the Hennebique system of concrete con- 
fe struction, in addition to the use of iron 
bars or rods to resist tensile stress, a 
stirrup is inserted at intervals, with the 
_ object of holding up the tension members, 
‘These stirrups are placed nearer together at 
the ends of a beam than in the centre, and 
the system is designed, not only for floors, 
but for spreading the weight of a super- 
structure over an extended foundation on 
soft ground. The calculated strength is the re- 
sistance of the iron added to the resistance of 
~ the concrete. In the execution of acontract for 
_ demolishing an old building in Maiden Lane, 
_ London, and building a new one, three stories 
_ below ground and ten (subsequently reduced to 
seven) above, where the site adjoined a court 
__ 8ft. wide, upon the opposite side of which was 
_ a four-story warehouse, the contract arrange- 
- ments did not permit of the removal of the soil 
_ of the court and the underpinning of the wall 
- to the warehouse; so the ground had to be 
_ kept up with the superincumbent weights all 
- round. The contractors timbered with 2in. 
_ polings, aided by Yin. and 12in. timbers, both 
for struts and waleings. This, however, proved 
~ quite inadequate at a depth of 30ft. to 42ft., 
_ the latter being the depth of the bottom of the 
_ trenches. The weight caused the 12in. logs to 
bend as much as 2in. in the distance of 5ft., at 
which the cross-struts were spaced. As a con- 
“sequence, the houses all round, and particularly 
the warehouse across the court, began to 


INDICATE. SIGNS OF SETTLEMENT. 


‘The thickness of the retaining wall was in- 
_ creased, and inverts introduced, and struts 
placed. Difficulties as to the projection of the 
“area into the street prevented the contractors 
" earrying the excavation to the full extent 
shown upon the plan when the excavation was 
_ commenced ; consequently, at a later period, 
_ when the building appeared above ground, the 
front planking and timbers had to be taken 
‘out, about one-sixth more earth excavated 
~ along the frontage, and the ground re-timbered. 
mw. hen this process had reached about 30ft. out 
of the 42ft. an accident occurred. This tim- 
ering gave way at midnight amd let into the 
basement of the building the whole of the 
“earth above, due (as the contractor believes) 
_ to some soakage going on in the blue elay and 
¢ausing it to spew out at the base. The gas 
and water mains in the narrow street became 
broken and the sewer injured. The site 
“appeared to be smothered in liquid mud 30ft. 
“deep in the trench. Probably, if sheet planks 
“not less than 3in. thick had been driven close 
_ together, joint to joint, anxiety might have 
been relieved by the use of additional struts. 
~The employment of 2in. poling boards—which 
the author understands to mean boards 2in. 
‘thick inserted behind the waleings at slight 
distances apart—is only efféctive where the 
“ground is self-supporting, or nearly so. In 
ground of a loose kind, close sheeting in all 

such excavations is absolutely necessary. In 

: he construction of 


_ ‘Tue Crenrrat Lonpon Raiitway 


a clay has been reached at a depth of 
29ft. Gin. below the surface at the Bank 
‘Station adjoining the Royal Exchange, at 
20ft. at Chancery Lane, and 2Ift. 3in. at 
Davies Street, Oxford Street ; the excavation 
in the shafts indicating 12ft. of made ground 
over 18in: of loam and 16ft. of gravel at the 
Bank Station, 6ft. of made ground over 14ft. 
of gravel at Chancery Lane, and 12ft. Gin. of 
‘made ground over 8ft. 10in. of hard mud in 
r While at some places the 


Oxford Street. 
ballast has been found almost immediately 
below the olace there are other places 
where the solid stratum of gravel underlies 
marshy ground to a depth of 15ft..or more. 
In underpinning an existing — structure 
when building an adjoining — structure, 


SFA paper read before the Architectural Association 
on May 20, 1898, 
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the foundations for which are required 
to be at a greater depth than the exist- 
ing building, the work should be set 
out so as to be executed in sections of 
about 5ft. to 10ft. in length, one length being 
completed before the adjacent length is com- 
menced, and each succeeding section inserted, 
so that one or more undisturbed section or 
space of 5ft.to 10ft. is allowed to exist between 
the section in course of progress and the last 
finished section. The wall which is under- 
pinned will thus stand on piers 5ft. to 10ft. 
long, with undisturbed ground intervening. 
When the stratum of earth on which the piers 
are built does not prove strong enough to 
sustain the load upon the piers—an occurrence 
which cannot be ascertained until excavations 
are made—the intervening bays. should be 
excavated and the foundations made con- 
tinuous; but in this case 
THE Procuss or Nerpiine Up 

is indispensable. Care must be taken in fixing 
the needles to leave room to excavate and to 
fill in between needles before drawing them ; 
also to employ a proper use of raking ‘and 
shoring pieces and filling in of window open- 
ings as may be essential to obviate danger to 
the structure, and take care to build up the 
section with the quality of brickwork suitable 
for foundations. In underpinning work, brick- 
work is usually preferred to concrete, because 
it is easier to ensure tight packing under the 
old work. Concrete has, however, been success- 
fully used to underpin buildings when carried 
up to within about lft. or 18in. of the old 
work, and then allowed to set for at least a 
couple of days before ramming in the remainder 
with iron rammers, the concrete so used being 
in a semi-dry condition, and care being taken 
not only to board up the face and wedge the 
boards tight against the face of the plastic 
concrete, but to hammer the boards well in, 
so as to ensure uniform support to the con- 
crete until it has set. Having underpinned in 
narrow sections of brickwork upon a concrete 
foundation, the next step is to grout up and 
properly make good to existing work, and 
allow this to set: for, say, seven days before the 
next section is disturbed. 


WHERE CONCRETE WITHOUT BrickwoRK Is 
ADOPTED 


for underpinning the time needed for setting 
is longer, and as underpinning is usually 
employed in piers, the employment of brick- 
work is a more speedy operation. In the case 
of some residential chambers being built upon 
the site of Cleveland House, St. James’s 
Square, consisting of eight floors, including 
basement, to the design of Messrs. Rolfe and 
Matthews, it became necessary to underpin 
the old wall of the adjacent building, 20, St. 
James’s Square, under the care of Mr, T. 
Garratt as architect. The old building, the 
wall of which had to be underpinned, consists 
of five floors, including basement, and the 
strata is dry sand. The whole of the under- 
pinning consisted of picked Fletton bricks in 
cement, resting upon a good bed, attained at a 
depth excavated in the sand. No concrete was 
used under the old wall of this adjacent 
building. The underpinning was earried down 
in piers under the existing footings to 12ft. to 
13ft. below the basement floors, in places where 


STEEL STANCHION FOUNDATIONS 


were introduced in the new building to carry 
the floor girders. The vemainder of the wall 
was underpinned to an average depth of 
5ft. 6in. below the basement floor, which is 
about llft. below the road level, or a total 
depth of about 16ft. Gin. The foundation to 
the walls of the new building are concrete, 
and to ensure a straight joint between the old 
and new building, thin sheets of iron were 
placed between the. brickwork of the old 


building and the concrete of the new building 
in the foundation, and dry sand filling between 
the old and new work above this level, so that 
the new work can settle quite independently. 
The old wall of 20, St. James’s Square, varies 
from 18in. to 27in. in thickness, the adjoining 
new wall of the residential chambers being 
22kin. at the basement floor. The excavations 
were made so as to build piers in 4ft. to 6ft. 
lengths, leaving a similar length between each 
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pier undisturbed until these piers were set, a 
minimum of four days for this purpose being 
required, The intervening space was then 
cleared, and the underpinning completed to 
form a longitudinal continuous support. Where 
cross walls appeared, the underpinning was 
carried about 2ft. 6in. under the cross wall 
beyond the ongitudinal underpinning. In the 
improvements recently effected 


Ar tHe Lorp WArpEen Horet, Dover, 


several interior walls upon the ground floor 
were removed to form an area facing the main 
entrance suitable for a lounge, It being 
decided to carry the stanchions, which had to 
be inserted to support girders carrying the 
upper walls upon the lower existing walls, 
Messrs. Handyside and Co., the contractors, 
introduced 10in. by Gin. rolled steel joists 6ft. 
long, as distributing girders, over which a 
cast-iron bed-plate rested, and between this 
bed-plate and the foot-plate to the stanchion 
very flat steel wedges were introduced, tapering 
from I}in. to din, in a length of 25in. By 
this means further deflection was obviated, and 
subsequent cracks in the existing upper wall 
avoided. 


In THE Burnpine or Tur New Caruron 
Horet, 
Haymarket, the old walls of the Opera House 
foundations were left intact, except where the 
contractors found it necessary to eut through 
them for purpose of the new work. The 
formation was tested to 36ft. Gin. depth below 
street level, and found to be loamy sand, suit- 
able for foundations. The new front walls are 
all solid foundations upon continuous concrete. 
Portland cement concrete (six to one) 3ft. 
thick, was placed under the main walls and 
under the intermediate walls, everywhere of 
the same thickness except under the Yin. walls, 
where 2ft. thickness was adopted, and under 
stanchions, where a base 9ft. square was used, 
4ft. in depth. There is not more than 2ft 
difference of level in the top of all the concrete, 
a difference necessary to suit the floors. The 
width and depth of concrete employed for this 
building is as follows: For Qin. walls, 2ft. 6in. 
wide, 2ft. thick; 14in. walls, 3ft. 4in. wide, 3ft. 
thick; 18in. walls, 4ft. wide, 3ft. thick ; 
lft. 103in. walls, 4ft. wide, 3ft. thick ; 2ft. 3in. 
walls, 5ft, 6in. wide, 3ft. thick ; 2t. 74in. walls, 
6ft. Gin. wide, 3ft. thick. The solid columns, 
83in. in diameter (hammered steel ram) are 
carried on a cast-iron base plate 2ft. Sin. by 
L8in., seating on five rolled steel joists, 18in. 
by 7in., embedded in the conerete, each 7ft. 
long. In some cases four rolled steel joists are 
used, carrying a solid rolled steel column 7in. 
diameter. The 
STANCHIONS ARE EMBEDDED IN THE 
BRICKWORK 


where walls permit, and carry the wall girders. 
All brickwork is in cement throughout. For 
large weight, solid blue brick piers in base- 
ment support stanchions: The wall next the 
Arcade had to be underpinned by piers 18ft. 
deep. This wall formerly took the roof of the 
Areade only, but now supports the side wall of 
the hotel, and seven floors. Six distributing 
rolled joists, 10in. by 44in., were inserted to carry 
the weight of the upper wall on top of, crown 
resting on brickwork. A stanchion was built 
into each pier, leaving. about 2ft. of the face- 
work next the Arcade intact. New arches 
were inserted,.using the old arches as centres. 
The old arches were then cut out and the new 
piers carry the Arcade roof and hotel wall at 
this side. The stanchions, with the surround- 
ing brickwork, carry, the springing of the 
arches. ‘Two 12in. by 3in. channel sections, 
with two lGin. by 4in. plates, form the stan- 
chion, 13in. by 16in. over all. Four rolled 
joists carry a 16in. square stanchion, 20ft. by 
24in. long, with steel 7] rivetted to the stan- 
chion at the base, and an llin. column above 
this, 22ft. 5}in. long, making altogether 
42ft, 8in. in height. The stanchions and 
columns are employed for interior walls only. 
The 7in, columns, 24ft. 3in. over all, vertically 
have a base plate 2ft. by 18in., and the con- 
struction erected by Messrs. R. Moreland_and 
Son is an interesting example of the use of 
solid steel stanchions and of distributing 


girders in foundations arranged with the aid 
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of a cast-iron base plate to give a pressure 
not exceeding 14 tons per square foot. Mr. 
H. L. Florence is the architect. 


Av Great YARMOUTH, 


-within two years of the building for the Town 


Hall being completed, it was found that the 
western portion, near the river, was settling 
considerably, and levels were taken monthly, 
with the result that’ Mr. Cockrill, the borough 
surveyor, found these settlements were con- 
tinuing, especially after heavy rains, or very 
high or very low tides. The late Sir J. Bazal- 
gette was called in, and he recommended 
underpinning and building walls under pre- 
sent foundations with concrete blocks. Borings 
were made showing 6ft. of made ground and 
18ft. to 20ft. of soft ooze, below which was 
gravel. Mr. Cockrill carried on the works 
under Sir Joseph Bazalgette’s instructions. 
The method of procedure- was to sink two 
cylinders entirely without pumping, a grab 
being employed to remove the soil inside 
cylinders, and divers to level and sink them. 
hese were sunk to a depth of 40ft. A trench 
was opened from the cylinder out to the 
north-west corner of the building, but imme- 
diately on commencing to pump, a settlement 
was caused in the building which so frightened 
the municipal authorities that they stopped the 
works, and, of course, as the water rose in the 
soil, this finished all chance of doing anything 
further with it. Mr. Cockrill, however, is very 
strongly of opinion that if they had allowed 
the matter to have gone on he could have 
underpinned the corner in forty-eight hours, 
and when one corner was done it would have 
been a comparatively easy job to have con- 
tinued. Sir Benjamin Baker next came on the 
scene, and with Sir Joseph Bazalgette recom- 
mended widening the present foundations by 
using. the concrete blocks made for under- 
pinning. The committee, however, resolved to 


pull the west part of the building down, but | 


subsequently, upon the advice of Mr. F. E. 
Duckham, screw piles were introduced. Mr. 
Duckham’s plans consisted of putting rows 
of cast-iron screw piles at intervals of Oft. 
inside and outside the main walls, each about 
23ft. long, screwed approximately 3ft. into the 
eravel banks. On the heads of these piles, 
longitudinally and parallel with the wall, were 
placed girders about 15in. deep, and across 
them, suspended by strong screw bolts, steel 
joists were placed under the concrete founda- 
tions, and then screwed up tight to the con- 
crete, the whole being surrounded with 
concrete. No settlement has since occurred. 
T’he subsoil consisted of a gravel bank, under- 
lying 16ft. to 18ft. ooze and 5ft. or 6ft. of 
made ground into which the trenches for the 
concrete foundations were cut, The removal 
of the water from these trenches 


TENDED TO JEOPARDISE THE BUILDING. 


The piles employed were 2ft. 6in. and 3ft. 
diameter, filled with concrete so that in the 


event of the cast-iron becoming injuriously | 
affected by the soil of the district the internal | 


conerete columns would sustain the super- 
imposed mass. In the construction of the 
Liverpool Overhead Railway, wrought-iron 
girders placed 22ft. centre to centre, at a 
normal span of 50ft. and at a height of 16ft. 
above the roadway, are supported by columns 
built of two steel channels and two plates 
erouted at their base into cast-iron shoes, 
which are anchored to concrete foundations by 
bolts, the concrete footings being arranged so 
as to distribute a pressure of one ton to the 
square foot over the surface of the made 
ground on which they stand. ‘The safe bearing 
power of various kinds of ground may approxi- 
mately be stated as follows: Made ground, 
when dry, as firm earth will sustain, from 
25001b. to 8500lb. per square foot, or, say, 
from 1 ton to 14 ton per square foot; but if 
the subsoil be of an alluvial character, or 
quicksand, it will be prudent to allow only 
1 ton to 3 ton per square foot, and the same 
for soft elay near the surface; whereas with 
moist clay we can allow from 1 ton to 14 ton 
per square foot; compact clay, nearly dry, 
from 2 tons to 24 tons per square foot; dry, 
compact clay, of considerable thickness, from 
3 tons to 5 tons per square foot; loose sand, 
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from 1 ton to 14 ton per square foot ; compact 
sand, from 2 tons to 3 tons per square foot; 
compact sand, prevented from spreading, from 
5 tons to 74 tons per square foot; ordinary 
gravel and sand, from 2 tons to 3 tons per 
square foot; but, if the same be compact, dry, 
“and prevented from spreading, from 4 tons to 
6 tons; while ordinary rock would safely 
carry 9 tons per square foot. In the case of 
the Tower Bridge, it was thought expedient to 
limit 
THE PRESSURE ON THE LONDON CLAY 


upon which the piers rest to 4 tons per square 
foot. When the bridge is:-loaded to its utmost 
capacity, it is calculated that the granite bed 
under the columns of the towers sustains 
16 tons per square foot, and the Staffordshire 
blue brickwork immediately beneath the 
granite 10 tons per square foot. At the 
Imperial Institute, designed by Mr. T. E. 
Colleutt, the pressure produced by the 
foundations upon the blue clay is estimated 
to be 2+ tons per square foot. The main 
walls are continuous, but the wing walls 
are carried by girders attached, in some 
eases, to stanchions built into brick piers, 
so as to obtain easy communication in the 
basement area for pipes and storage connected 
with exhibition purposes. The stanchions, 
where introduced, are 14ft. 54in. over all, and 
stand on concrete foundation. The outside 
walls are carried down 14ft. to 19ft. below 
street level. Clay, when dry, and retained or 
excavated to a flat angle, is a safe foundation ; 
but mixtures of sand and clay are bad, the 
sand admitting water and the clay retaining 
it. In such a soil, 2 tons per square foot of 
foundation is sufficient to assume. Landslips 
in clay occur when a clay bank is left insuffi- 
ciently protected or at téo steep a surface. In 
many parts of the Midlands, where it is the 
immediate subsoil, structures built thereon 
are apt to slip, and end walls of houses to 
erack owing to the shrinkage of clay due to 
excessive dryness. A landslip occurred on 
the South London line of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway, upon the south side 
of the line 


Ar Denmark HILL STATION, 


where the railway passes in a cutting, having 
an average depth of 25ft. along the side of the 
hill rising to the southward, and consisting of 
London clay. The slopes of the cutting were 
laid as flat as the limits of the land acquired 
would allow, and, in order not to encroach on 
the public road called Champion Park, a sur- 
charged retaining wall was employed to uphold 
the slopes. For a period of about twelve years 
after the railway had been opened for traffic 
the retaining wall appeared quite sufficient to 
withstand the pressure of the earth behind, 
although some slight slips occurred on the 
surface of the slope ; these being dealt with in 
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the ordinary way—by taking out the slips and — 
filling up the space with chalk. Later on, 

owing to a movement in the wall itself, more ~ 
vigorous measures were adopted, and heavy | 
concrete buttresses were put in below the ~ 
foundations of the wall, and brought up to the ~ 
level of the platform. This remedy answered ~ 
for a time, but the mischief was still going on, 7 
and during the winter of 1881 made itself © 
apparent by a further movement of the wall, — 
a sinking of the roadway in Champion Park, 7 
with a corresponding rising of the permanent 

way, which was lifted 2ft. It was, therefore, — 
decided to put in another wall at the back of” 

the existing one, sufficiently deep and heavy to ~ 
resist the increasing pressure of the moving” 

clay. This was done by the construction of a ~ 
wall 12ft. in thickness in Portland cement ~ 
concrete, the foundations being carried down — 
to a depth of 18ft. below rail level into the — 
solid ground, undisturbed by the slip. In 
addition to this wall, which was built for a 
length of 400ft., transverse counterforts, 5ft. 
in thickness, were put in about 13ft. apart, © 
extending from the back of the wall up the ~ 
slope to the road above, a distance varying 
from 20ft. to 50ft. The cause of the slip was ~ 
probably ag 


OWING TO THE ACCUMULATION OF WATER | 


in the ground forming the slope behind the if 
wall. ‘The presence of the water arose from © 


_ two causes, (1) The flatness of the public ~ 


road, and the non-provision of any surface ~ 
drains to carry off the water for almost the ~ 
whole length of the station, except at its — 
extreme end. (2) The existence of a sewer’ 
passing along Champion Park near the top of © 

the railway slope, which probably was in a 

leaky condition. The water consequently 


| found its way through some crevices or sandy 


veins in the clay, thereby increasing the = 


| pressure against the wall to such an extent as ~ = 


to cause a forward movement of the clay, © 
which the wall was unable to withstand. 
The remaining wall at the west end of the © 
station also showed signs of moving, and this ~ 
was strengthened by building raking-but- — 
tresses in cement brickwork, with intervening ~~ 


_ arches against the face of it with concrete ~ 
| foundations carried down to a depth of 10ft. ~ 
| below the footings of the old wall. Three ~ 


concrete counterforts, each 12ft. by 10ft., and — 
28ft. high, carried down 10ft. below rail, were ~ 
also introduced at the extreme west end of ~~ 
this retaining wall. About 10,000 cubic yards 7 
of concrete were putin. The works enumerated ~_ 
above were commenced in December, 1881, and 


completed by August, 1883. The works as 


carried out have proved effectual in arresting ~ 
the movement of the earth,“and no further ~ 
trouble has been experienced at this place. 
The following table shows the angle at which — 
different materials may safely be allowed to ~ 
have sloping banks :— e 


TABLE OF ANGLE WITH HORIZON. 


Earth. | 


Rankine, 


| Wray, Unwin. | Molesworth. Natural Slopes. 


Dry Sand and Mixed Earth ... es | <87°t0 210° 


Sand, Fine and Dry 


— 1:33 to 1 
37° to 31° 2°63 to 1 
26° 


Loose Shingle 
Shingle 


From 
09 to 1 
1°43 to Li 


Gravel 
Clean Gravel 
Gravel with Sand 


Damp Clay and Drained 
Wet Clay... ae Res 
Dry Clay ... 

Peat 


ltol 3 
323 tol,and — 

4tol a 
—|Lto land 4to1— 


Vegetable Earth, Dry ... 
Fs a Moist 
3 » Very Wet 
; » Punned 


Compact Earth ... 
Rubble : 


ae 
+ 


66° to 74° 
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The Farringdon Street bridge of the 
Jolborn Viaduct is remarkable as having 
, platform constructed of cast-iron arches 
md floor plates, the only wrought-iron 
mployed being for the connecting bolts. 
Nhe old bed of the Fleet River crossed 
he site where the viaduct is carried across 
he valley, and the bed of the existing 
“leet sewer was about 22ft. or 23ft. below the 
ld level of Farringdon Street at the point 
yhere the principal arch of the viaduct spans 
hat street, upon the skew. This bed is clay. 
(he scare created as to the fracture of columns 
i masonry in the piers was due entirely to 
jad face-joints in the bedding of the granite 
york. ‘There was evidence of stability in the 
oundations, as not the slightest movement 
iad taken place. The excavations for the 
oundations were carried 7ft. and over, below 
he old bed of the river into the solid blue 
Jay and concrete. The foundations of the 
jreat Northern Railway Company’s goods 
itation in the Farringdon Road are carried 
lown to a depth of 16ft. below the rail level. 
[he piers are of Staffordshire blue bricks set 
n cement, and are built upon footings of 
sxoncrete that rest upon the London clay. 
(he Great Northern Railway Company con- 
tructed an additional tunnel under some 
arge warehouses in the Brewery Road, Isling- 
on, without the removal of any of the heavy 
tock contained in the warehouses or com- 
ensation for stoppage and loss of trade to the 
ywners. The tunnel was built in 6ft. lengths, 
ind as each length was tunnelled out it was 
irched in at once, and neat cement worked in 
yy hydraulic pressure between the arch and 
the ground above, each length being com- 
yletely finished before a fresh one was started. 
Wessrs. Holland and Hannen, of Bloomsbury, 
sondon, constructed at the Surrey Commercial 
Jock some new warehouses in the South Dock 


On ConcRETE PIERS 


farying in depth from 22ft. to 29ft. The 
orings showed the strata in various positions 
m the site to be in most cases made ground, 
jue clay, peat, silty clay,sand,and gravel, There 
vere altogether some 250 pier holes to be exca- 
‘ated 4ft. Gin. square, and averaging about 20ft. 
yelow the surface of water in the dock imme- 
liately adjoining. It is obvious that to have 
cept each pier hole separately pumped out 
luring operations would have proved an end- 
ess task. A large sump hole was therefore 
ormed in the centre of the site, and by these 
heans the water strata was tapped, and by 
‘onstant pumping the pier holes were kept 
jufficiently dry to work in. Some considerable 
lifficulty was experienced with the pumping 
nachinery at the commencement, as ordinary 
yYumps were useless in consequencé of the 
arge amount of sand extracted with the 
yater. Centrifugal pumps were tried, but 
without success, and eventually a Murray’s 
indless chain pump was erected which worked 
eo ony until the pier holes were com- 
rleted. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue female sanitary inspector of the St. 
Zancras Vestry having, in pursuance of her 
luties, been refused admission to the North 
sondon © llegiate and Camden School for 
#irls, in Sandall Road, counsel’s opinion (that 
€ Mr. Herbert F. Manisty) was taken as to the 
dowers of inspection possessed by the Vestry’s 
Mfiicers under the Public Health (London) Act, 
(891. Mr. Manisty was of opinion, as reported 
‘0 the Vestry, that subject to proper notice 
siven, specifying the works the sanitary 
uthority desired to examine, the sanitary 
uthority had power of entry. As it was 
lesirable that their power of entry should be 
‘bsolute, and not subject to the condition that 
he Vestry had some vround for believing that 
t Dnisance prima facie existed, he suggested 
tat the opinion of the High Court should ke 
aken on a special case stated by the parties.— 
(he Public Health Committee recommended 
hat notice as settled by counsel be served, 
nd that in the event of admission being still 
efused the Vestry’s solicitor be instructed to 
ake the necessary steps for obtaining a judicial 
pinion of the High Court, as advised by 
ounsel.—The recommendation was adopted. 


THE WESTMINSTER BUILDING | 


DISASTER. 


“CULPABLE NEGLIGENCE OF THE 
ARCHITECT.” 
HE inquiry into the Westminster building 
disaster was resumed on Monday week, 

when Mr. Pawley, architect of the ill-fated 
building, recalled, said he had followed the 
profession for about fifteen years, and had 
never had fault found with his work prior to 
this affair. There had never before been a 
fatal accident on any of his buildings. After 
evidence as to the weight of the brick pier, 
witness said he had given orders that the 
centering was not to be struck. He did not 
think the omission of the stanchion to which 
frequent ~referenee had been made would 
account for the accident. Some of the altera- 
tions in the plans were made owing to the 
desire of the Government that brick partitions 
should be used instead of those of glass and 
wood.—Mr. H. H. Collins, district surveyor for 
the eastern division of the City of London, said 
his firm conviction was that the cause of the 
accident was the 

UNFORTUNATE WITHDRAWAL OF THE 

CENTERING 
before the concrete bad properly consolidated. 
He had examined some of the concrete which 
had not fallen, and found it well mixed. He 
thought it very feasible, the witness said, in 
continuing his evidence on the following day, 
that the concrete caved in between the lacing 
joists as had been described by one of the 
previous witnesses. The concrete would then 
fall in large or small pieces, having no centering 
underneath it, and if it fell through a depth 
of 22ft. it would probably crash on the iron- 
work underneath, causing it to act as a lever 
on the pier and throwing it over. He thought 
that the ironwork of the roof would have 
stood in its skeleton form had the pier remained 
inits position. It was the falling of the pier 
that caused the iron girder of the roof to go. 
Had the pier been larger it would not have 
withstood the falling concrete. The probable 
spot at which the pier would give way, if it 
collapsed from its own inherent weakness, was 
at its base on the first floor. What had been 
termed “a pier” was in reality a series of 
piers. The total weight of the brickwork of 
the series of piers was 27 tons 19cwt. The 
total weight on the pier at its base at the time 
of the accident was 45 tons. It would require 
a force of eight times 61 tons to crush the pier. 
BRICKWORK IN CEMENT 
required from 60 to 70 tons per foot super. to 
crush it. His authorities for that statement 
were Professor Rankin and Professor Unwin. 
One could put up very large buildings such as 
they had in America if bolts were used on 
each floor, and provided there was a base 
sufficiently large. The addition of a stanchion 
would have decreased the burden that the pier 
had to bear, and it would have been wise 
to have put up a stanchion.—By Mr. Ellis 
Griffith, M.P. (counsel for the roof contractor) : 
The only fault he found with the building 
was that the centering was removed too soon. 
He did not believe the evidence of the wit- 
nesses who said that the concrete struck the 
pier, although they might have imagined that 
that happened.—Mr. William Eve, of Union 
Court, Old Broad Street, a Fellow of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institute, said he had had considerable 
experience in the construction of buildings. 
He had examined Abbey Mansions and was of 
opinion that the load on the brick pier weighed 
531 tons. That he considered to be a safe 
weight. The fact that the pier was found in 
large pieces showed that 
Ir was oF Goop CONSTRUCTION. 


He would not like to strike the centering of a 
concrete roof until after the expiration of 
fifteen days, and he would prefer to allow a 
lapse of twenty days for the concrete to 
solidify. He thought that the premature 
striking of the centering was the cause of the 
accident, and the fact that the building fell 
while the centering was being struck confirmed 
him in that view. His idea was that the con- 
crete fell on the carriage girder of the seventh 


floor, a distance of 11ft., pressing the girder 
down and prising up the pier. ‘The pier, no 
doubt, drayged down the girder joists and the 
brickwork.—By Mr. Ellis Griffith ; He did not 
agree with everything Mr. Collins had said. 
He had known many buildings to be con- 
structed without plans, but he had not so 
constructed them himself, It was improper, 
in his opinion, to fix a girder in a flue without 
a stanchion being put in. Some of the con- 
crete must have fallen before the pier lurched. 
Without the stanchion the pier would not have 
been sufficient to support the building when it 
was occupied.—Mr. E, A. Gruning, vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, said centering should not be struck until 
about three weeks after the concrete was laid. 
He had heard the dates upon which the roof 
was concreted and the centering struck, and 
did not think the concrete could have hardened 
sufficiently to render the striking safe. In his 
opinion it was the 

FALLING OF THE CONCRETE ON THE GIRDERS 


that caused the pier to collapse. It would 
have required a very much larger pier to have 
resisted the falling of. the concrete roof.— 
Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., super- 
intending architect of metropolitan buildings 
and architect to the London County Council, 
was called at the hearing on Wednesday, and 
said he attended, by request of the Council, 
to give expert evidence, He hau examined 
the south block of Abbey Mansions and had 
heard the evidence. There could be no 
doubt that the collapse of the interior of the 
building was due to the fall of a detached 
pier, whether caused by the fall of concrete or 
not. With regard to the strength of the pier, 
he did not doubt that it was built of fairly 
hard stock bricks set in cement mortar. He 
made its horizontal area. 7ft. at the bottom, 
On the fifth floor level its horizontal area was 
diminished to 5ft. It was connected on one 
side to a wall which ran up the basement 
story and the ground story, subject to any 
opening which there might have been in it. 
He made the weight of the pier itself, together 
with the weight of the floor and the roof and 
their girders complete (so far as executed at 
the time of the accident) round the level of 
the basement floor, to be 48°43 tons. This 
was rather less than other witnesses had made 
it, but in this calculation no account had been 
taken of the 44in. party wall which was in 
course of construction, nor of the 
Strortne or Buitpina MATERIALS 
The first question was the resistance of good 
stock brickwork in cement. 'That depended 
largely on the height of the pier in proportion 
to its smallest horizontal dimensions. Its 
total height of 105ft. or thereabouts was 
entirely out of proportion to its width, but he 
did not make that great height the basis of 
calculation. He attached very little impor- 
tance to the wall with which it was connected 
on the lower story. The wall was built in 
mortar while the pier was in cement, and any 
considerable strain on the pier would break its 
connection with the wall. A pier of proper 
construction, stiffened at intervals of about 
11ft., might with some qualification be dealt 
with in separate sections, but in order to 
justify this the floors must be quite rigid, 
and the construction of the pier, especially 
where it was connected with the floors, 
must be perfect as regarded the strength 
and the arrangement of its parts. If such a 
pier should be in any degree out of the 
upright or badly constructed, or subject to 
the least pressure, except perpendicularly, it 
must be very materially weakened, and in this 
way its great height would render it Jiable to 
excessive stress in particular parts. Subject 
to these observations, he had endeavoured 
to find out the crushing strain and the safe 
load of 
Goop Srock Bricks AND CEMENT. 


On this point there was great variety in the 
published experiments. The crushing strength 
of stock brickwork was given at from 18 tons 
to 30 tons, and even as high as 70 tons per foot 
super., and the proportion of safe load to 
crushing load was given by various authorities 
at from one-fourth to one-twentieth. But he 
believed it had long been the practice of 
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architects to adopt a load of from five to six 
tons per foot super. as a safe load. Professor 
Unwin, in speaking of some recent experiments 
made by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, said that ‘from/four to seven tons was a 
safe load, and that seven tons was the extreme 
limit with prudent architects. He thought 
that recent experiments showed that the safe 
load would be under the seven tons per foot 
given by the witnesses, which was as much as 
one-half or one-third of the pressure which had 
crushed a full-sized pier in experiments. On 
each floor the regular brickwork was inter- 
rupted by stone’ templates going over the 
whole surface of the pier and by girders. The 
girders ran 


TarouaH Srx Coursses or Brickwork. 


In no case did the height of any girder 
coincide with any course of brickwork. No 
experiments such as had been alluded to in 
this inquiry had ever been made, so far as he 
knew, on brickwork of this kind. The strongest 
arrangement as regarded the big girder would 
have been to have fixed it within the middle 
third of the area of the pier. Any departure 
from that position materially weakened the 
strength of the pier. This girder was within 
Gin. on each floor of the west end of the pier, 
and bore principally upon one corner of it. 
In this way the pier at each floor was seriously 
weakened inats construction, and, besides, was 
seriously overladened. He had no doubt that 
at the time of the accident the lower half of 
the pier, at least, was in certain places 
dangerously overladen, and that this danger 
was increasing daily. It might have collapsed 
at any time from that cause, together with 
the weakness of construction. Upon the 
occurrence of any appreciable shock it was 
nearly certain to collapse. It was not neces- 
sary, in his opinion, to assume a fall of the 
concrete from the roof, and, had the disaster 
not happened at the time when the centering 
was being removed, a fall of concrete would 
hardly have been suggested as the cause of the 
accident. As to the concrete roof, he was told 
by the engineer and chemist to the London 
County Council that the cement which they 
had tested was very good. The material of 
the furnace clinker or ashes must have varied 
considerably, as some of the concrete fell in 
large pieces, and some were weak. He believed 
no coke-breeze was found in the concrete. He 
had used coke-breeze very largely, and it was 
not like this. He would not think it 


UNSAFE TO STRIKE THE CENTERING 


of coke-breeze concrete at the time the centering 
of the roof of the collapsed building was 
struck. They struck centering under coke- 
breeze floors, 44in. in thickness, in a week or 
ten days, but the centering in this case was 
struck in less than a week. A flat roof given 
that time should have carried itself, but if a 
portion was of very bad quality it might fall. 
He had very little doubt that, however it 
might have fallen, it would have caused the 
collapse of the pier. He thought that if the 
pier gave way, without the shock of the con- 
crete, at any part of its height, there would be 
a short period during which it was going 
downwards through the crushing of the brick- 
work, and horizontally in the direction of the 
staircase. Then after a short period the 
whole building would collapse, as had been 
described. If the roof concrete gave way he 
should expect it to break about the middle in 
the direction of its length, and under condi- 
tions, which he described, it would break into 
two pieces, roughly measuring about 10ft. by 
2ft. each, or 20ft. super—By Mr. Hugo 
Marshall (for Mr. Pawley): He did not think 
the upper part of the pier was overloaded. 
The danger of overloading came somewhere 
towards the bottom—the second or third floor. 
He thought that ; 


Five Tons per Foor Supsr. 


was a safe load, but he was quite in the hands 
of scientific menon the subject.. On the first 
floor the load weighed 5°64 tons. It was there 
that the danger occurred most. He could not 
say that all the danger was below the third 
floor, as there were no ties on ‘the fifth floor. 
Any kind of shock suchas that~caused by a 
/scaffold-pole falling end on a girder® would 


have been likely to cause the collapse. He 
could not go so far as to say that the falling 
of the concrete knocked the pier down; he did 
not know how much fell. If. the concrete fell 
first, then it no doubt caused the collapse. It 
was true that such a shock might destroy a 
properly-constructed building. He did not 
consider seven tons per foot super. a dangerous 
load for this pier.—Mr. Marshall: Do you 
agree with ‘the other expert witnesses that 
even if the pier had been reasonably larger it 
would have been crushed by the falling con- 
crete ?—I have some difficulty in answering. 
But if that pier had been of sufficient size, and 
the concréte had been so soft as to fall, I 
should have considerable hope that the build- 
ing would stand.— By Mr. Thompson: 
Assuming’ that the perpendicular, the ties, 
and the foundation of the pier were perfect, 
the fall of concrete might bring it down. 
—By Mr. Gardiner: Any appreciable weight 
falling on the building might have caused it 
to collapse.—By Mr. Kent: *Seven tons per 
foot super. was 


THe Extreme Limit 


for a prudent architect to adopt for a safe load. 
The actual load on the pier was 6°9 tons per 
foot super.—Mr. Gruning, surveyor, recalled, 
said that in his judgment a safe load to put 
upon the pier, having regard to its construc- 
tion and all the details, was seven tons per 
foot super. There was nothing in the con- 
struction of the pier to suggest to his mind 
that it was the cause of the accident.—The 
inquiry terminated on Thursday after a hear- 
ing of twelve days. The Coroner occupied 
four hours and a half in summing up the mass 
of contradictory evidence adduced. He 
directed the jury that the question they had 
to decide was which of the two suggested 
causes the collapse of the building was 
attributable. One was the premature striking 
of the centering of the concrete of the roof 
when it was not properly set, and possibly not 
properly mixed, and the other that the pier 
was constructed in a faulty manner. It had 
been suggested that the materials used in the 
construction of the pier were 


FAULTY AND IMPROPERLY Put TOGETHER, 


but in this connection the Coroner directed the 
jury to entirely disregard the evidence of 
Collins, the stonemason, as it was wholly un- 
supported and disproved in many important 
particulars. T'he question they had to decide 
as regards the pier was one of design, and they 
would have to judge whether Mr. Pawley or 
anybody else was guilty of mistaken or of 


CuLPABLE NEGLIGENCE. 


The question was purely one of criminal re- 
sponsibility, that of residual responsibility 
being for another Court. The Coroner then 
directed attention to what he considered to be 
discrepancies in Mr. Pawley’s evidence. In 
conclusion, Mr. Troutbeck trusted that the 
whole question of the local control of buildings 
would be reconsidered as a matter touching 
the public safety, and to prevent the repetition 
of such a disaster. After a consultation of an 
hour’s duration, the jury returned the follow- 
ing verdict :—< That the deceased met their 
death through injuries received from the 
collapse of the south block of Abbey Mansions, 
the cause of which collapse was owing to faulty 
design in the construction of the pier, due to 


THE CULPABLE NEGLIGENCE OF THE 
ARCHITECT. 


The jury are of opinion that some of the con- 
crete of the roof was carelessly mixed and of 
inferior quality, but that it was not the initial 
cause of the collapse. In the opinion of the 
jury greater powers of public control should be 
exercised over buildings.”—The Coroner: 

There is only one construction, I fear, to be 
placed upon your verdict. It is a verdict of 
manslaughter against Mr. Pawley.— Mr. 
Marshall then submitted that Mr. Pawley had 
no duty to the deceased, and that even if he 
had, and was guilty of a breach of duty, that 
breach was not the proximate cause of the 
aceident.—The Coroner: That must be argued 
in another Court. As Mr. Pawley has ‘shown 
no desire to assist the Court, I ‘will fix his bail 
at £200 in his own recognizances, and £100 in 
those of his solicitor, <3 


BAKEWELL.—The new vestry which hag 
lately been built at the north side of Bakewe 
Church has been formally opened. The vestry 
is from designs by Mr. Naylor, architect, ae a 
Derby, and the masonry and building was 
entrusted to Mr. T. Allsop, builder, of Bake-— 
well. The building is of Stanton stone. Hx- — 
ternally, the style is after that of the church 
(Early Gothic), with embattled tops and 
windows. 


Bristou.—The Fairfield Road Higher Grade ~ 
Board School and School of Science will be 
completed in the autumn. The range of ~ 
buildings has been erected on a three-cornered 
site on the sloping side of a hill, the mixed — 
school, science school, and infants’ school being 
grouped in triangle fashion so as to leave a ~ 
small playground in the centre and larger 
playgrounds in two of the angles of the and. 2 
‘The external masonry is of pennant laid in 
erratic courses, and relieved by red brick 
window and door openings and terra cotta 
decorations. Owing to the scheme being @ ~ 
costly one, the decorative element was cut to ~ 
the narrowest limits. The design has been 
furnished by Mr. W. J.. Bernard, and the con- © 
tractor is Mr. John Perkins, of Redland. 


CuIcHESTER. — The monument erected at 
Chichester Cathedral to perpetuate the memory 
of Bishop Durnford was unveiled last week.” 
The monument is erected under the eastern- 
most arch of the south-east chapel of the nave 
(St. Clement’s Chapel), between the chapel — 
and the south aisle. It consists of an altar” 
tomb of Clunch, having square tracery panels 
divided by panelled niches of Purbeck marble, 
containing shields bearing emblems of tha 
Passion. The tomb has a moulded base and ~ 
slab of Purbeck marbles, and upon the slab ti 
rests the recumbent effigy of the late Bishop ; 
in Episcopal habit (including robe and mitre), ~ 
and executed in alabaster, carefully selected 
and polished. Above this is a beautiful piece ~~ 
of workmanship in the form of a rich canopy 
of Clunch, consisting of cusped arches and ‘ 
groining, supported at the ends by shafts, in ~ 
the centre by penchants carved with angels, At 
each end of the tomb there is a traceried panel 
partly pierced and having a small niche, with 
the figure of S. Richard at one end and , 
Wilfred at the other. At the corners are 
figures of the four Evangelists, and the whole ~ 
canopy is crowned with richly carved cresting 
and pinacles. The design was prepared hy 
Messrs. Bodley and Garner, of London, and 
the execution of the design was entrusted to 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley. The Clanch — 
stone used for the canopy is a fine grained — 
stone much in use for monuments and delicate” 
work. b 

Devonrort.—A new south aisle which has 
been added to St. Stephen’s Church, Devon- 
port, was consecrated a few days ago. The — 
aisle, which occupies the site of a demolished” 
house, is quite in keeping with the contourand 
style of the church, is of Gothic design, wi 
seat about a hundred people, and has cost ov 
£3000. In addition to the aisle itself, there — 
has been built a sacristy and side chapel, pro- 
vision being made in the sacristy for a sid 
altar; the steps leading up to this are of 
Devonshire marble, while Italian mosaic has 
been utilised for the laying of the intermediate 
places. Messrs. Pethick Bros. were the builders, — 
and their admirable work was executed 
exactly one year. 

EpINBURGH.—The memorial stone has been 
laid of the new Craigmillar Park Free Church. 
The plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Sydney Mitchell and Wilson, architects, 13, 
Young Street. The church is cruciform if 
shape, and consists of a nave, aisles, transepts, 
and a semi-octagonal apse. n 
the north-west corner, and in it the mai 
entrance is"placed. The» doorway is arch 
and richly moulded, and above it is an elak 
rate panelling in stone. ‘The vestibule t 
tween the doorway and the church is spaciot 
Over’ itis placed» a western gallery; whieh 1 
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reached by a wide and easy stair. The nave 
is divided into three bays by circular columns; 
with moulded capitals, and these carry 
obliquely-pointed arches. The aisles are used 
entirely as passages, and contain no seats. 
The apse is separated from the church by a 
handsome and lofty stone arch, and it is 
lighted by three tall and narrow windows with 
richly traceried heads. The pulpit, which is of 
wood, is placed at one side of the arch between 
the church and the apse, and the communion 
table, reading desk, and font are.placed in the 
apse itself. On the north side of the apse, and 
opening into both it and the north transept, by 
means of stone arches, is the organ-chamber, 
The roof of the apse is treated as asemi-dome, 
and is lined with wood and decorated with 
moulded ribs of the same material. The roof 
of the nave and transepts is open timbered, 
with the principals treated with considerable 


elaboration. 


Invorp.—Cardinal Vaughan has laid the 
foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic 
Church, dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, at 
Tiford. ‘The site of the church is in the High 
Road, close to ford Parish Church. ‘The new 
building is designed with nave and side aisles, 
two chapels, and sanctuary. At the north 
‘end there will be a choir gallery and priests’ 
sacristy. The portion now being built includes 
a sanctuary, nave, and choir gallery. ‘The 
presbytery south of the church will have 
accommodation for two priests, and it will be 
capable of enlargement for three priests. The 
style of Architecture is Perpendicular Gothic. 
The external dressings will be of Portland 
Stone with Kentish rag facings, and stock 
bricks relieved with red bricks, and a red tiled 
roof, The internal dressings will be of Bath 
stone. The work is being carried out by 
Messrs. Gregar and Son, of Stratford, the 
architect being Mr. Curtis, of London Wall, B.C. 


KirkcALpy.—At a mevting of the Directors 
of thé Dysart: and District Building Company 
Limited, Messrs. Swanstonehegge, Kirkcaldy, 

“were appointed architects and surveyors to the 


Company. 


Lonpon, W.—The Bishop of London last 
“week opened the new central administrative 
“block of the St. Marylebone Workhouse. The 
_présent. new block was begun in 1896. The 
old clock and ‘peal of bells which were taken 

out of the demolished buildings have been re- 
modelled to suit their new position, and have 
been placed in an octagonal belfry built in = 
| English oak. Both clock and bells were found 
in good preservation, after being in use nearly 
/109 years. ‘The general dining hall in the 
new buildings is capable of seating 1000 
inmates at meals. It is a. lofty, well-lighted 
apartment, the walls being faced with glazed 
bricks relieved by a dark dado and coloured 
bands, and.with its open: timber roof and 
panels decorated in stencilled colour it forms 
a cheérful room. . The tables are so constructed 
that they can be folded so as to form com- 
fortable backs to the seats when the hall is 
used for entertainments. Adjoining the 
dinitig hall is the general kitchen, which is 
fitted with the latest and best steam and gas 
apparatus for cooking for as many as 2000 
people at one time. The chapel is seated to 
hold 550 people. Much attention has been 
given to lighting, warming, and ventilation. 
The dining hall is heated with steam coils, and 
all other rooms are fitted with open fires, 
while the whole building is lighted throughout 
by electricity, gas also being provided at certain 
points. The buildings have been erected from 
the designs of Mr. A. Saxon Snell by Mr. 
Charles Wall, whose contract for the work 
amounted to £48000. The entire cost has 
been £50,000. 


Lowes rort.—The opening of anewchildren’s 
wing of Lowestoft Hospital took place a few 
days ago. The building has been designed in 
tharacter with the existing building, and con- 
nected thereto by a covered way or corridor 
saved with tiles. The large ward is arranged 
‘or six cots. The floor is laid-with polished 
maple blocks, the walls finished in Parian 
vement, the dado being painted, and along the 


top there are a series of nursery tiles. There 
is also a smaller ward for two beds of similar 
construction. Situated between the two wards 
is a nurses’ duty room. The building has been 
designed and erected by Mr. W. J. Roberts, 
architect, London Road,. Lowestoft. 


MAGHERAGALL.—The consecration of the 
new chancel of the parish church took place 
a day or two ago. The edifice occupies the 
site of an older one, and was built in 1830. 
Although belonging to so unhappy an archi- 
tectural period, it can boast a well-propor- 
tioned tower, and is most picturesquely 
situated. Mr. G. L. W. Blount, of Waring 
Street, Belfast, prepared plans for the addi- 
tion. -The general detail of the new building 
and furniture is early English in feeling. The 
following firms executed the work :—Messrs. 
Telford and Telford, of Dublin, in removing 
organ from gallery to new position; Messrs. 
Musgrave, heating; Messrs. Ward and 
Partners, College Street, Belfast, stained glass 
and tiling; and Mr. George Jones, Great 
George's Street, wrought-iron work. The con- 
tract was carried out by Mr. Walter Law, 
builder, Moira. 


Morriston.—Foundation stones of a new 
Welsh chapel at Morriston have just been laid. 
The site is on the corner of Horeb Road-and 
Cwmbath Road, and it is being erected by 
Messrs. Thomas and Jones from designs by 
Mr. W. W. Williams, architect. The cost will 
be about £1600. 


OunDLE.—In a competition recently held 
here for the best design for a new town hall, 
with space for stage, council chamber, retiring 
rooms, and the usual offices, nine architects 
competed. The design sent in under the 
pseudonym of “ Nene” was accepted, the author 
of which is Mr. J. Boothroyd Corby, architect 
and surveyor, Stamford. 


RoTHERHAM.—The foundation stone has 
been laid of a new Episcopal church at 
Banklow, Rotherham.—'The plans for the 
structure have been prepared by Mr. HE. I. 
Hubbard, and when completed the church will 
consist of nave, aisles, chancel, organ chamber, 
vestry, and bell turret. At present contracts 
for the nave have only been accepted. The 
church will be constructed of red bricks with 
terra cotta dressings, and traceried windows. 
The nave arcades will be built and temporarily 
closed with screen walls. The structure is 
designed to seat 412 persons at present. The 
floor will be laid with wood blocks, and the 
church warmed with low pressure hot water. 
The seating, recently removed from Maltby 
Church, will be adapted and used. The cost 
is estimated at £1900. Mr. W. H. Trehern, 
Parkgate, is the contractor. 


SHEerrreLp.—New buildings have been added 
to the John Street Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
consisting of an infants’ schoolroom with 
gallery, four other classrooms of good size, 
and two large assembly rooms. The contract 
for the work of extension was let to Mr. John 
Morton, of John Street. The architect was 
Mr. C. J. Innocent. 


SouTHEND.—The handsome statue of Her 
Majesty presented to Southend by the Deputy 
Mayor of the borough has just been unveiled. 
The statue represents the Queen crowned, 
seated in her chair of State, supporting in her 
left hand a sceptre, while the right arm is 
raised and points in the direction of the sea. 
The expression of the face is homely and pleas- 
ing, and a faithful likeness. The general 
effect is extremely majestic, and the statue 
being appropriately placed on an eminence 
facing the pier, makes it still more striking 
and commanding. The statue, which was 
carved out of a block of Carrara marble weigh- 
ing nineteen tons by the sculptor, Mr. J. M. 
Swynnerton, is approached by two marble 
steps, and protected by an iron rail, the 
whole surrounded by tastefully laid out flower 
beds: Both the pedestal and throne, which 
are Gothic in design, have been carried out 
from the designs of the architect, Mr. Edward 
Goldie, 
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DEWSBURY IMPROVEMENTS. 


SOME LARGE BUILDING SCHEMES. 


{OME important building improvements are 
about to be carried out in Dewsbury. 
They include the provision of a new market 
and an extension of the present one, which in 
all probability will have a glass and iron roof 
supported on pillars, and perhaps a frontage 
of shops. The Corporation has already secured 
the necessary land, which abuts on Cracken- 
edge Lane (fronting the entrance to the Great 
Northern Railway Station),.on New Bridge 
Street, and on another thoroughfare leading 
down past the circus and Cloth Hall Mills to 
Bradford Road. New Bridge Street, which is 
not new and has no bridge in or near it, has 
been widened by the Corporation, who pur- 
chased much property for the purpose, and 
who had laid down electrical cables for the 
lighting of shops and the street lamps, and 
paved it with Jarrah wood blocks. At present 
it is devoidof buildings on the north side, only 
the ruins of tumble-down structures existing, 
but these will very soon be replaced by busi- 
ness premises, ‘The most important is 
A BANK witH OFFICEs, 
the whole from plans by Mr. John Lane Fox, 
architect, Dewsbury, which is to be erected in 
Northgate and New Bridge Street, with doors 
at the junction of the two thoroughfares, the 
frontage to the first being 36ft., and to the 
second 67ft. The height of the cornices will 
be 47ft., and from thence r.se lofty roofs with 
windowed gables. The elevation of the first 
floor will be of grey polished granite, and 
that above, ashlar from the Holmfirth quarries, 
relieved with granite bands. The roofs will 
be covered with green Westmorland slates, 
and have a ridge of red tiles. The entrance 
to the bank will be from the corner, where 
there is a handsome doorway shown in the 
plans, and leading to a good-sized vestibule; 
and that to the bank-room proper. A room 
for the manager is provided en suite, with a 
strong room, and there are convenient offices 
on the floor above—in all ten in number. In 
Northgate, adjoining the new bank, there are 
SHor PREMISES 


belonging to the Dewsbury Corporation, and 
these are to be at least new fronted and 
otherwise improved, and when the construction 
and alterations are completed that thorough- 
fare will exhibit a great improvement on its 
present appearance. But itis in New Bridge 
Street the greatest change will be exhibited. 
From the eastern end of the bank already 
mentioned, Messrs. Holtom and Fox, of Dews- 
bury, architects, are about to erect buildings— 
shops, with offices over—which will extend to 
Foundry Street. Farther on eastward is the 
hall of the Dewsbury Temperance Society, a 
structure which has gained in value by the 
improvements in street lines as carried out by 
the Corporation, but which is inconvenient in 
its approach and internal arrangements: Still 
further to the east is the intended market site, 
the best frontage being to New Bridge Street, 
and the next. best to Crackenedge Lane. 
Messrs. John Kirk and Sons, architects, Dews- 
bury, have prepared 
PLANS FOR AN ARCADE, 


which is to extend from the Market Place to 
New Bridge Street; the work being done for 
Mr. Knowles, of Gomersal. The elevation to 
the latter thoroughfare will be the most im- 
portant, both architecturally andin size. The 
entrance archway is. 14ft. wide by. 20ft. in 
height, and is flanked by good shops, with 
rooms above, altogether three stories and 
gables. In the Market Place the entrance 
will be less in size, being only 9ft. or 10ft. in 
width and 15ft. high. It is flanked with shops. 
In the arcade proper the buildings on each 
side are of two stories, those on the ground 
floor being shops and the rooms above offices, 
to which there are separate staircases, the 
whole forming convenient and _ accessible 
premises. At the junction of Foundry Street 
South with New Bridge Street, Mr. Gutteridge 
is erecting a shop, with workrooms above, from 
designs by Messrs. D. and W. Thornton, archi- 
tects, Dewsbury. 
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Under Discussion. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 

The Architectural Association of Ireland has 
elected its officers for the session 1898-9. The 
list is as follows: president, Mr. J. Howard 
Pentland, R.H.A.; vice-presidents, Mr. Joseph 
Holloway and Mr. George Sheridan; com- 
mittee (9), Messrs. H. Allberry, F. Batchelor, 
T. Coleman, T. E. Hudman, A. I. McGloughlin, 
L. O'Callaghan, Cecil Orr, R. C. Orpen, and 
M. J. Tighe; hon. treasurer and registrar, 
Mr. F. G. Hicks; hon. librarian, Mr. Joseph 
Geoghegan ; hon. secretaries, Mr. R. M. Butler | 
and Mr. A. W. Moore; hon. auditors, Mr. T. F. 
Slevin and Mr. J. W. Boucher. 


MASTER BUILDERS IN SHEFFIELD. 


The annual dinner of the Sheffield Master 
Builders’ Association was held at Berry’s 
Restaurant, Moorhead, a few days ago. Mr. 
J. Longden (president) was in the chair.—Mr. 
Biggin, in submitting “The Sheffield Master 
Builders’ Association,” spoke of the importance 
of the building trade, mentioning that it em- 
ployed more men than any other industry, 
except agriculture. A million pounds were 


paid weekly in wages, and another million | 


were spent in materials. The Sheffield Master 
Builders’ Association had doubled its member- 
ship during the past year. 
the masons was now settled, and in the rules 
a clause had been inserted constituting a con- 
ciliation board, to consist of six employers and 
six workmen, to arrange any differences which 
might arise without resorting to strikes.—Mr. 
A. Forsdike responded.—Mr. Spink proposed 
“The Yorkshire Federation.” He said that 
the federation was the outcome of the forma- 
tion of associations. They were forming a 
universal federation, which would have a very 
important bearing in regard to strikes. But 
first they were forming conciliation boards 
everywhere to prevent strikes.—Mr. J. Dawson 
replied. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. | 


The annual meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society was helda few daysago. Mr. 
W.E. Willink presided. The annual report 
of the committee, read by Professor Simpson, 
hon. secretary, showed that there were 131 
members on the roll of the society compared 
with 121 last year. The meetings numbered 
twelve for the season, eight being ordinary and 


| text books suitable to such an examination, 


The dispute with | 


four members’ meetings. During the year the 
society celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The 
statement of accounts, read by Mr. Dod, showed 
a balance in hand of £25 and £42 to the credit 
of the library fund. The report and financial 
statement having been adopted, the following 
officers were re-elected :—President, Mr. W. H. 
Willink ; vice-presidents, Messrs. W. Owen 
and J. Woolfall; hon. secretaries, Prof. Simp- 
son and Mr. W. A. Thornely; hon. treasurer, 
Mr. James Dod; hon. librarian, Mr J. W. 
Blakey. The following were elected to form 
the committes :—Fellows : Messrs. C. J. Ander- 
son, H. L. Beckwith, J. W. Blakey, T. E. 
Eccles, H. Hartley, W. Owen, and J. Woolfall. 
Associates: Messrs. F. E. P. Edwards and 
E. P. Hinde. Subsequently an address was 
delivered by the president dealing with the 
work of the past session. 


A new organ has been erected by Messrs. 
Hele and Co., of Plymouth, at Strete Church, 
Dartmouth. 


Enquiry Department. | 


‘INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of Tur BurLpERS’ JOURNAL. 
Dear Sr1r,—Will you please inform me of 
suitable books on the. following subjects, 
required in the Preliminary Examination, 
R.LB.A.:—Plane Geometry, Geography of 
Europe, History of United Kingdom, Ele- 
mentary Mechanics, Elementary Physics, 


English Grammar ?—Yours faithfully, 
_ STUDENT. 


We understand that the Preliminary 
Examination at the R.I.B.A. is simply in- 
tended as a test of general education. We 
therefore have no special knowledge of the 


general education being beyond our province. 
With regard to plane geometry, we presume 
you do not refer to theoretical treatises such 
as that by Euclid, but to what is known as 
Practical Plane Geometry. We rather depre- 
cate the use of all such books—which give 
rule-of-thumb methods without giving the 
proofs and the reason why—as tending to 
develop a parrot-like unreasoning knowledge 
and no-real education; unless the proof of 
each problem is worked out theoretically by 
the student as he goes on. With reference to 
the History, we think that “Green’s History 
of the English People ” is particularly helpful 
to the architect, as it concerns itself more with 
the life of the people, and_helps us to under- 
stand the conditions under which our old 
buildings were produced. For the rest, 
“Tongman’s Geography,” by G. G. Chisholm; 
“Statics for Beginners,’ by Greaves (Mac- 
millan) ; “ Practical Physics,’ by Glazebrook 
and Stuart (Longmans, Green and Co.), might 
be of use to you. 


A new Methodist school and class-rooms 
have been erected at Diss. 

A New organ in Holy Trinity Church, Scar- 
borough, has just been dedicated. 

THERE are few of the present generation 
who will remember that Mr. Gladstone was at 
one time a collector of works of Art. His 
success in this walk of life was not by any 
means as marked as in others, and when the 
result of many. years’ buying was displayed at 
Christie’s in June, 1875, it was notable more 
for quantity than for quality. It completely 
filled the auction rooms, and not only were 
the walls hung with his pictures, but cases on 


the tables were filled with ceramics, bronzes, 
metal work, ivories, and glass. Wedgwood, 
Worcester, and Chelsea china seems to have 
principally attracted him. Even the owner’s 
fame could not ensure a monetary success. 
There were 384 lots of what we now term 
“ bric-a-brac,” and these fetched only the sum 
of £4700, or not more than £12 a lot, the 
highest price being realised by a Louis XV. 
clock,which sold for £472, The pictures were 
ninety-four in number. Few of them were 
important, and most of them had been a good 
deal restored, and they averaged only some 
£30 apiece. It may be noted that Mr. Glad- 
stone was an early admirer of Mr. Leader, 
| R.A.; a “ Welsh Churchyard ” by him sold for 
| £178. But the highest price realised in the 
sale was for a picture by Mr. Dyce—a lady 
| with a coronet of jasmine, which sold for 
| 400 guineas. Probably the direction in which 
| Mr. Gladstone was most successful was in his 
| Wedgwood purchases, the Greek forms upon 
which may very well have appealed to the 
archeological bent of his tastes. 


KEYSTONES. 


THe Morecambe District Council has ap- 


| proved plans and details of a sewerage scheme 


for the district. 
£60,000. 

A STAINED-GLASS Window, executed by J. and 
W. Guthrie and Andrew Wells, Limited, of 
London and Glasgow, has been erected in 
Larne and Inver Parish Church. 

Tue new Morley Hall and Gymnasium, in 
George Street, Hanover Square, W.; is a fine 
and well-lighted one, with two side galleries, 
and is capable of seating 500 people. The 
gymnasium is below the hall. 

THe Established Church is to build a manse 
at Cupar Fife. Ata meeting of the Building 
Committee held recently a number of plans 
were submitted, and the design adopted is one 
of those sent in by Mr. David Storrar, architect. 


The cost estimated is 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C 

Glass ofallkinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 

MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 
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With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
13x43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 
1 x4 ” 42/6 ” 21/= 3” 

Above prices include desiccating. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue 


(Silicate Cotton), 


Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


YELLOW. PITCH PINE 
Per 100 Blocks a ee 
out of sizes. At Whart. |“Oneiouth. | At Wharf. 
174x3x3 12 3 ll 2 16 6 
173 x8x2 8 9 7 ll 11 8 
174x3x14 6 9 6 0 91 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


urse, etc.) 


MSNEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


for Fireproofing and ~ 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to aa 


E. MCNEIL I. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works 
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VIGERS BROTHERS, 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, EC 
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Five BELLs rehung at Holcombe Rogus | 
| site for another lunatic asylum for the West 


(Devon) and a sixth bell in a new cage have 
recently been dedicated. 

Pxians for proposed alterations to premises 
in the Old Market Place, Cleckheaton, have 
been submitted to the authorities at Leeds. 

An engineering feat of considerable impor- 
tance is at present in course of accomplish- 
ment in the Yukon district, in the construc- 
tion of the White Pass and Yukon Railway. 
The making of the White Pass and Yukon 
Railway will curtail by a number of weeks the 
present arduous method of reaching Klondike. 

Tux monument to Mr. Gladstone which it 
is intended to set up at Athens was, of course, 
projected long before his death. The site 
ought to be in the Zappeion Gardens, near the 
Temple of Zeus, and looking out on the blue 
gulf and-the distant peaks of Mgina. There 
already stands Falguiére’s marble memorial of 
Byron. 


We understand that since they reported | 
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upon the results of their search for a suitable 


Riding, the Committee appointed by the West 
Riding County Council have visited several 
estates and pushed on vigorously with their 
work of inquiry. Mr. Wilfrid Tempest has 


| again renewed his offer of Ackworth Grange, 


and the Committee have also in view the 


| estate of Fixby Hall; Coley Hall, near Light- 
cliffe; Crow Nest, the property of the Mayor | 


of Brighouse; Storthes Hall, near Kirkburton ; 
and a site near to Penistone. 


Tue Cock at Sutton is following the way of | 


most of the historic inns of London and the 
suburbs, and in a few days its place will know 
it no more. It is perhaps the quaintest feature 
of Sutton High Street, and it has been familiar 
to successive generations from the time when 
stage-coaches rattled their human loads along 


the old road to Brighton, down to the present | 


time when cyclists whizz by in battalions. 
But the days of its glory are past. A huge 


1x 


new building close by has superseded it, and in 
a short time shops and business premises will 
oceupy the site of the well-known hostelry and 
its extensive gardens. 

Tux Caerphilly Urban District Council has 
applied for power to borrow £36,000, for the 
drainage of Caerphilly, Llanbradach, Aber, 
and Senghenydd. Mr. W. O. Harpur, sur- 
veyor to the council, has prepared the plans, 
sections, &e., and at the Local Government 
Board inquiry recently he stated that the 
district proposed to be drained under this 
scheme was about 17,000 acres, and the scheme 
was in two sections, viz., the Rhymney Valley 


| and the Aber Valley. Future requirements 
| were looked to in the arrangement of the 


scheme. Both mains would fall into. a farm 
called Gwain-y-Bara, in the hamlet of Van, 
about a mile from Rudry. This farm had 
been purchased under a Provisional Order, 


| and the sewage disposal scheme adopted was 
| the intermittent and broad irrigation system. 


VENTILATION anno WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


Re Y 


METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


WILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, cS & wf 
os 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. 


SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8:in. by 6:in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 
PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 


JOINT. 


Made in ‘é Vitro-Porcelain,”’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 

Prices and Particulars on Application. 
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SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 
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A new Wesleyan Sunday Schoolroom has 
just been opened at Freckleton. 

THe new Orange Hall at Drumbeg was 
formally opened a few days ago. 

THE ceremony of laying the foundation- 
stone of a new church building took place 
in Lurgan recently. 

A rreEE exhibition of pictures was opened 
recently by Earl Beauchamp, at the Bermond- 
sey Settlement, S.E. The exhibition is to 
remain open until June 4th. 

Unper the auspices of the Mansfield Cor- 
poration, Messrs. Wilson, of Leeds, are holding 
an exhibition of gas cooking stoves and other 
gas appliances in the Mansfield Town Hall. 

Memoria stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
at Blackwood have been laid within the past 
few days. ‘The architects of the building are 
Messrs. Rosser and Roberts, of Abercarn. 

A scHEME is on foot for building a new 
church at Ravensthorpe, in the diocese of 
Wakefield. The cost will be upwards of 
£10,000. 

AN elementary school is about to be erected 
at Askham Richard, near York. Plans have 
been prepared by Messrs. Penty and Penty, of 
York. 

THE committee intrusted with the erection 
of the recumbent figure of Dean Vaughan, 
which is to be placed in Llandaff Cathedral, 
have issued an appeal for £300, in addition to 
the £500 already subscribed. When this is 
provided the work will be placed in the hands 
of Mr, Goscombe John. 


IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 
PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS. 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
Vauxhall Works, Banastre St., Liverpool. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED 


BY 


‘Milne’s Registered 


Anti>-Down- Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP 


With Syphonie Action) 


INCREASES 
UP-DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


E. P. MILNE, 


S.Ww. 


A poun of the ratepayers of Sheffield has 
been taken with a view to ascertaining whether 
they are in favour of the Corporation pur- 
chasing the undertaking of the Sheftield 
Electric Light and Power Company. ‘There 
voted for the Corporation completing the pur- 
chase, 28,130; against, 1965. 

THE ceremony of dedicating a new organ 
for the use of the Liskeard Bible Christians 
took place in the Bible Christian Chapel. The 
organ was opened by Mr. W. Fielden, A.T.C.L., 
in the afternoon, after which there was a 
public tea, followed by a.sacred concert, the 
choir being assisted by singers and musicians 
from the town and neighbourhood. 

An American investigator, Professor Rufus 
B. Richardson, has discovered at Corinth a 
marble block about 34ft. long, with an inscrip- 
tion mutilated at both ends. The inscription 
seems to have been “Synagogue of the 
Hebrews,” in Greek, and the stone in all 
probability came froin the very synagogue in 
which St. Paul reasoned every Sabbath, and 
persuaded the Jews and the Greeks. 

One of the most ancient and interesting of 
English village churches is the Parish Church 
of Corhampton, Hants. It is built on an 
artificial hillock, and the churchyard is perched 
up on the other side of the road. The site 
may have been originally one for heathen 
worship. Some people think that it may be 
the actual work of St. Wilfred of York. The 
church is to be restored, and it is much to be 
hoped that it will not he injured. 


BATH STONE FIRMS LT 


BATH, 


FOR ALL THE BATH STONE, 


PROVED KINDS OF 


FLU AT for Hardening, Waterproofing, and Pre- 
5 serving Building Materials, 


-- WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’s SYSTEM.) 


A\\| For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 

| Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


|),| THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


WooD PAVING AND STEAM 


JOINERY WORKS, 
Clapham Junction, S.W. 


BRAMLEY FALL & ROBIN HOOD 
Sron re: 


In large quantities and any sizes supplied immediately 
either dressed ready for fixing or in the rough, 


APPLY: 
B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., 


HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 
Telephone, 2321. 
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CoLoneL W. R. Stacks, R.E:, has held an 
inquiry on behalf of the Local Government 
Board at the Guildhall, Nottingham, into the 
application of the City Council for sanction to 
borrow £51,500 for works of sewerage, £3940 
for purposes of public baths, £3000 for the 
provision of a depét at Bulwell, and £800 for 
purposes of street improvement. 

NoTWITHSTANDING strenuous attempts to 
preserve the old buildings in Church Row, 
Hampstead, said to be amone the finest 
examples of Georgian domestic Architectu:e 
in England, the work of demolition has 
already. commenced. Blocks of: flats are to 
take their place. The Row had many artistic 
and literary associations, and was picturesque, 
but the demand for mansions is superior to 
such considerations. 

For the present the reign of Boadicea over 
Wesminster Bridge has come to an end. ‘I'he 
plaster cast of the British Warrior Queen in 
her Roman chariot has disappeared from the 
neighbourhood of the Clock Tower. On 
Monday week her head was unscrewed and her 
body dismembered; the steeds were decapi- 
tated and their legs sawn off ; and the various 
portions of the group were carted away on 
County Council. vans. 


LIFTS, 


Passenger and Goods, of every kind. 


The “PREMIER ” Dinner Lifts, 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


IRON 
DOORS 


For every purpose, the cheapest in the trade. 


CRANES, 


By Hand, Belt. or Hydraulic Power. 


HAND WAREHOUSE CRANES, 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co,, 


BREAD STREET HILL, E.C. 
And at Deptford & Liverpool. 


BARNARD, 
BISHOP & 
BARNARDS 


LTD., 
Manufacturers of 


OPEN AND CLOSE 
FIRE RANCES 


Of Every Description, 


NEW RANGE, 
THE “SWIFT,” | ie 


With Tiled Coyings, 2 
Ovens, Convertible Fire, 
2 Hot Closets, &c., com- 
plete as drawn. 
The Best Range in the 
Market. 


Makers’also of 
SLOW COMBUSTION 
STOVES, [TRON AND Woop 
MANTELS, CURBS, &¢., &c 


3 Catalogues Free. 
Liberal Discounts, 


Norfolk Iron Works, 5/={ 
Norwich. 
London Showrooms 
23, Princes Street, Caven 
dish Square, W. 


WINDOW 


or DOORHEZADS, 


OR BUFF. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
Architectural Modeller & Terra Cotta Manufacturer 


GRIMSBY ROAD, CLEETHORPES. 


) 


Catalogues on Application, 
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Builders’ Notes. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Niagara writes to the 
“Times, as follows:—The second great steel arch 
“bridge which is being built across the gorge at 
‘Niagara Falls to take the place of the last of 
the suspension bridges is to be the largest of 
its kind in the world. The main arch was 
eompleted on April 18. The new bridge is to 
stand on the site of the upper suspension 
“bridge close to the Falls, and will practically 
connect the two great free parks at Niagara, 
‘the New York State reservation on the one 
‘side, and Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park 
‘on the other. The length of the main span is 
868ft., and it will be connected to the cliffs by 
“two approaching or flanking spans, the one on 
the New York State side to be 190ft. long, and 
the one on the Canadian side to be 210ft. long, 
‘making a total length of 1268ft., which is the 
length of the bridge it is to supplant. The 
arch is to be a single deck structure, and its 
floor will have a width of about 49ft. Of this 
about 238ft. in the centre will be given up toa 
double track for an electric road service across 
the gorge. On each side of the tracks there 
will be carriage-ways 8ft. wide, and beyond 
them still there will~be footpaths for pedes- 
trians slightly elevated above the roadways. 
The arch will not be of such heavy construction 
as the arch built two miles down stream last 
year for the Grand Trunk Railway, but it will 
be a far more graceful structure. In all about 
4,000,0001b. of steel will be used in its con- 
“struction. 


Tue work that remains to be done will 
‘progress rapidly, and it is expected that the 
‘structure will be finished by early summer. 
The arch will be the fourth bridge erected on 
this site, the first having been thrown open to 
the public in 1869. It was a wooden bridge, 
10ft. wide, and in 1887-88 it was rebuilt in 
steel and given a width of 17ft. This bridge 
was destroyed by a hurricane in January, 
1889. It was at once rebuilt, and it is this 
bridge that is now to give way to the new one. 
The difficulties that have to be surmounted in 
such a work as this are, of course, enormous. 
Only skilled labour can be used. All that is 
done must be done quickly, for in such works 
time is money. The men employed must have 
nerve and clear heads, and be able to hurry 
about on the timbers and steel nearly 200ft. 
above the water without faltering or making 
mistakes. In an undertaking of this nature 
the slightest error might be productive of 
great disaster. In making the secticns every 


i 


measurement must be accurate to a hair’s 
breadth. But this is not all in the present 
instance, for, when the arch shall have been 
completed, the suspension bridge that it super- 
sedes is to be transferred piece by piece seven 
miles down the river to the site of the old 
suspension bridge connecting Lewiston, N.Y., 
and Queenston, Ont., and there rebuilt to take 


the place of the bridge destroyed by a wind | 


storm in 1864, The cables of this old bridge 
have hung suspended across the gorge ever 
since, swinging to and fro in the wind, and 
occasionally crossed by some venturesome 
person. he rebuilding of the suspension 
bridge will of itself be a notable engineering 
feat, and one certain to attract much atten- 
tion. The chief engineer in charge of the 
whole work is Mr. L. L. Buck. 


Tue building of the Jubilee Bridge over the 
Wye near Hereford Castle Green is now in 
progress. An excavation has been made in 
the pathway near the river hedge 11ft. deep 
and 14ft. by 5ft. wide for the first shore abut- 
ment. This hole is filled with concrete. A 
similar abutment will be made also on the 
opposite shore, On either hand of these abut- 
ments, as entrances to the walking way, will 
be a pediment 12ft. high of terra-cotta, dis- 
playing panels of the royal coat of arms, and 
surmounted by ornamental lamps. The dis- 
tance across the river between the abutments 
will be 176ft. As soon as the weather permits 
the river to get low enough, perhaps in July, 
two central piers will be built in the river, 
each of them about 38ft, distant from its 
nearest shore abutments. The one nearest the 
garden goes downto the solid rock, and the other 
will be taken to a solid gravel toundation. 
Upwards of 200 concrete blocks, each weighing 
about 3cwt., have been hauled down to the 
garden ready to form the facing of the central 
piers. On the inner side of these blocks is a 
groove, by means of which concrete poured 
into the centre of the piers will key them 
together. The piers rise from a foundation of 
10ft. diameter to a width of 6ft. above the 
water, tapering to 6ft. din. 
span of 110ft. between the piers. The boarded 
walking way, which is to be about 7ft. wide, 


will be 20ft. above the summer level of the | 


river, and 6ft. to 7ft. above highest flood 
water, a foot higher in the centre than at the 
sides. It will be two steps higher than the 
present garden path, and several steps higher 
than the opposite bank. 
which is but a sucker, will be removed. In 
addition to the ornamental lamp pediments at 
the entrance to the bridge, there will be 
ornamental parapets rising above the bridge 


There will be a | 


The little elm tree, | 


from the central piers. The metal work, which 
is being supplied by Messrs. Findlay and 
Co.,. Glasgow, at a cost of £599, comprises 
17 tons 6ewt. of steel, such as chains, links, 
girders, main pillars, &c., and 1 ton licwt. of 
cast iron. It is estimated that the total cost 
of the bridge will be £1200. 


A Russian correspondent in the Times givés 
the following particulars about the present 
state of the Trans-Siberian Railway :—“ The 
railway is at the present moment in a com- 
pleted state to as far as the 265th kilométie 
beyond Tcheliabinsk, and there remains only 
854 more kilometres for it to reach the 
terminus point of the Central Siberian section 
that is to say, the town of Irkutsk. On the 
Western Siberian section all the works are 
actually completed. The length of this section 
is 1342 kilométres, and it has been open to 
traffic since October, 1896. ‘The first section 
of the Central Siberian portion, from the Obi 
to Krasnoiarsk, a distance of 711 kilométres, 
is almost completed, and the necessary work- 
shops are being built in that town. On the 
next section, from Krasnoiarsk to the left 
bank of the Angara, which is 1004 kilométres 
in length, the road is finished in a rough 
fashion for 342 kilométres and travellers are 
even conveyed by it. Further on the rails are 
also laid down fora length of 308 kilométres 
to as far as the station of Toulouna, but the 
ballast will not be completed before next year. 
Between Toulouna and the river Angara, the 
embankments, all the bridges of wood, and 
almost all the buildings are constructed, and, 
in consequence, it is hoped that about the end 
of August the railway will be runnmg as far 
as Irkutsk. 


Tue dispute between the Newport Master 
Builders’ Association and the Carpenters’ 
Societies, which resulted in the men being 
locked out before Easter, shows no signs of 
being settled. The masters during the last 
few days have abandoned the lock-out and have 
thrown their shops open. The men, however, 
desire a settlement of the overtime question, 
over which the dispute originated, but up to 
the present the masters have declined to con- 
sider the matter, and have attempted to fill 
their shops. he attempt has not met with 
success up to the present. In some few cases 
new hands have been obtained, but the men’s 
officials have interviewed the new comers, and 
have succeeded in inducing more than half of 
the number engaged to leave work. The local 
societies are receiving support from other 
branches. 
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THE BUILDERS’ VADE-MECUM. 
MESSRS. YOUNG AND MARTEN’S 
CATALOGUE, 


WORK that has taken some five years in 
its compilation, and absorbed £8000 in 
preparation, has certainly established a 

record, in catalogues, that will be “bad to 
beat.” The two handsome volumes issued by 


Messrs. Young and. Marten, of Stratford, E., . 


well bound in cloth, with stiff boards, beauti- 
fully printed on stout paper, and containing 
nearly a thousand pages’ of engravings, in- 
cluding fifty lithographed in colours, of their 
vast stock of building materials and sundries, 
copiously indexed, fully priced and dimen- 
sioned, may well be termed a “ Builders’ Vade- 
mecum.” ‘Therein will be found in profusion, 
designs of marble, serpentine, slate, iron, and 
fancy wood chimneypieces, overmantels and 
tile grates, with stoves, ranges, and kitcheners 
in hundreds of varieties, suitable for any class 
of property, from the workman’s cottage to the 
palatial hotel; and even the wants of. the 
dashing yachtsman, or the more luxurious 
houseboat navigator, have not been forgotten. 
Fenders, curbs, does,  brasses, designs in 
colour of tesselated tile, and mosaic hearths 
with all the various sundries of smith’s work, 
as boilers, taps, plate racks, doors, hot-water 
tubes, &c., are comprised in the stove section. 
Baths and fittings in zine, iron, copper, 
porcelain, and fireclay ; lavatories and latrines, 
sanitary and other w.c.’s and fittings; venti- 
lators, paperhangings, drain pipes, public- 
house fittings, timber, prepared joinery, 
wrought and cast-iron railings, columns, 
stable fittines, builders’ machinery, cathedral 
lights, plumbers’, gasfitters’, carpenters’,smiths, 
bricklayers’, and painters’ tools and sundries : 
to mention only a few of the prominent sec- 
tions, indicate the wide range of this most 
comprehensive catalogue, from which nothing 
within the whole field of building operations 
seems omitted, and will also give some idea of 
the quantity of stock held by the firm, ready 
for immediate delivery, in their depdts at 
Stratford, Walthamstow, and Leytonstone. 
The advantages offered to the architect, 
builder, and sanitary engineer, in thus gather- 
ing everything requisite to the construction of 
a modern building into one establishment, in 
the economy of time and expense, coupled 
with facility of inspection and comparison of 
various specialities, is too obvious to need 
comment. That the quality of the goods 
supplied by the firm, and their methods of 
business, have given satisfaction to their cus- 
tomers is very convincingly attested in the 
growth of the floor space of their warehouses, 
which in 1872 comprised an area of 1120 super- 
ficial feet, increased to, in 1897, 266,193ft. A 
truly remarkable progress, this—an Ticrease 
of upwards of two hundred times the original 
area in a quarter of a century. In running 
through the catalogue we have noticed many 
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PATENT “STEELEAD” 
STAIR TREAD 


ingenious and novel specialities manufactured 
or stocked by the firm, a few of which, in the 
interests of our readers, we propose drawing 
especial attention to. In the “Russell Patent 
Titbit”’ grate, a remarkably ingenious arrange- 
ment for keeping a plate of food, &c., warm 
has been adopted, that will prove of great 
service in sick-room or nursery, or even 
the breakfast parlour. The erate is of the 
ordinary open fire pattern, with the usual 
canopy above. This, however, is hinged, 
and when let down discloses a good-sized 
oven or receptacle, passing over the fire in 
such way as to be heated, without inter- 


_fering with the draught. The oven is re- 


movable, to allow of the chimney being 
swept. The “ Herald Kitchener,” by the same 
inventor, carries the idea of utilising occa- 
sional waste space still further. Here a col- 
lapsible oven is contrived over the hot plate 
of a kitchen range, a sheet-iron side plate 
lies folded at the back of the range, and 
a door hinged in front is folded on the end. 
These can quickly be brought into position 
at right angles with each other, thus forming 
an enclosed space equal in size to the oven 
beneath; in which bread may be baked, meat 
roasted, or water boiled, without using extra 
fuel, and at the same time to the advantage 
of the oven beneath, as there is no loss of 
heat by radiation. The range is also fitted 
with patent lifting bottom grate, cinder sifter, 
and usual accessories, and is altogether an 
inexpensive and useful kitchen fitment for a 
middle-class house. 

In the “Delight” portable and self-settine 
range the firm have undertaken to produce a 
cheap, reliable, and strone range, suitable for 
an artisan’s kitchen, and that they have been 
successful seems beyond doubt, in the light of 
their statement, that they have supplied 
100,000 without a complaint. The “ Bram- 
stone’ combination bath and lavatory provides 
a convenient and ornamental adjunct to the 
reclining bath, in the shape of an ivory-ware 
porcelain basin superimposed at the foot of 
the bath, thus occupying no extra floor space, 
nor detracting from the comfort of the bather. 
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Separate waste pipes are provided, so that the 
water from the lavatory does not pass into 
the bath. 

We note a very cheap and well-designed 
closet of the washdown type, made in stone- 
ware, called the “Straight-back.” This is 
made in two pieces, with a deep-socketted 
trap, capable of adjustment at any angle with 
the pan to suit position of soil pipe. The 
water seal is a deep one, and there is a 
minimum of fouling surface. The curves of 
pan and trap are conducive to efficient dis- 
charge of the contents. The only thing want- — 


ing to make it perfect is an anti-syphon ~~ 


connection on the drain side of trap. 

A very useful time and labour-savine tool 
for builders, whether in a large or small way 
of business, is the “ Jones’ Patent Pipe-Cutter,” 
illustrated herewith. A number of hardened 
steel discs are pivotted between the links of 
a square chain, attached to a hinge-forked 
handle, and capable of adjustment to suit any 
size or shaped pipe, which is rapidly cut 
through by a few swings of the handle ; it may 
be used in very confined spaces, and should 
prove very serviceable in cutting iron drain, 
down, or hot-water pipes; even in a jobbing 


shop it will soon repay its cost,in theavoidance = 
of breakages. .Among the smaller goods ~ 


worthy of notice is the “grip” patent axle 
pulley. These pulleys have no faceplates, — 
the frame or casting, beimg reeded at 

the sides, simply require three suitable 
centre bit holes, bored in the pulley stile, 
when the pulley may be driven in, with 
a mallet flush with the face, a touch of 
paint or glue securing them. ‘They 
seem strong and neat in appearance, and 
should save some 50 per cent. in labour. A 
very strong and efficient Turnbuckle for 
cupboards is shown in “ Speciality No. 9 ;” the 
spindle is threaded into a sleeve on the buckle, 
secured to the knob with a set screw, and the 
latter works in a solid brass, sleeve rose, fixed 
to the face of the door, thus ensuring smooth 
action, One of the best designed hand 
mortising machines we have seen is the 
Centre Motion Mortiser, shown on page 660. 
In this the chisel carrier is of rectangular 
section of considerable leagth, and works in 
dovetail grooves, with aljustable cheeks, is 
raised and lowered by screw and handle at the 


top of column; the lever passes through a 4 


slot in the carrier directly over the chisel, 
thus gaining much additional power, and 
avoiding the cross strains set up by the 
cranked lever type, or the multiplicity of parts 
of the toggle movement, there are several 


accessory attachments, including a venetian 7 
blind punch and die, a very compact and = 


evidently strongly made boring apparatus, with 
augers, twist bits, and drills, also a tenoning 
tool, the utility of which we rather-doubt. — 
The machine is listed at £12 7s. 6d., without 


the extra tools and should prove a good ~~ ; 


investment, 
The patent “SteeLead” stair-tread is an ~ 


ingenious combination of lead ‘with steel, in 


which the grip of the softer metal is supple- — 
mented by the wearing properties of the harder. — 
A network of stout, woven steel wire, is 
embedded by means_of hydraulic pressure into ~ 


a thick sheet of lead whick is rendered much th 


denser and harder in the process. It is sup- — 
plied in any length and of various widths, from 
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2in. to Yin., to suit either nosings or treads, and 
is warranted “unslippable.” It may be easily 
fixed either. with nails or screws, and there is 
‘no creeping or wrinkling action, so detrimental 
to the durability of ordinary lead covering. 
Messrs. Young and Marten are the sole 
agents for the “Eclipse” hot-water boiler, 
manufactured in Canada, a very compact and 
powerful apparatus, requiring no brick-setting 
or skilled labour to fix. The heating area is 
very large. Practically the whole surface of 
the boiler, with the exception of the door, is 
waterway, and the fire is taken in an unbroken 
sheet, by a sinuous course, some 11ft. of travel, 
from fire box to outlet, and thereby utilising 
to the utmost its heating capacity with con- 
sequent economy in fuel. The interior is very 
accessible for cleaning, and any worn parts are 
easily replaced. The whole thing is covered 
with asbestos packing, and should prove an 
efficient and rapid heater. In conclusion, we 
trust that the firm will reap the due reward of 
their enterprise in providing the trade with so 
‘serviceable and handsome an encyclopedia of 
building requirements. 
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__ Ar the Manchester County Court recently 
Mr.. Yates, Q.C., the stipendiary magistrate, 
gave his decision with respect to an applica- 
tion of the Manchester Corporation for a 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


JXAMINATION SUCCESSES. 


A T an examination in practical sanitary 
science, held in London, on May 6th and 
7th, 1898, twelve candidates presented them- 


selves. The following five candidates were 
granted certificates in. practical sanitary 
science : 


Alfred Seabold Eli Ackermann, 53, Victoria 
Street, S.W.; Henry Bates, 100, Bunhill Row, 
E.C.; William Cumming Henley, Duke Street, 
Dartmouth; John Hipkin, The Manor House, 
Bedhampton, Havant, Hants. ; Gilbert Thomas 
Inglis Oliver, The Archers, Woodchester Road, 
Stroud, Gloucester. 


At an Examination for Inspectors of 
Nuisances, held in London on the same dates, 
109 candidates presented themselves. The 
following 64 candidates were certified, as 
regards their sanitary knowledge, competent 
to discharge the duties of inspectors of 
nuisances :— 

David Bagshaw, 38, Beatrice Street, Plais- 
tow, E.; William Barker, 16, Butt Road, 
Colchester; William John Bates, 101, Sussex 
Road, Holloway, N.; George Best, 16, Alfred 
Hill, Kingsdown, Bristol ; Herbert Hdward 
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further extension of time to enable them to 
‘carry out the order made by the Court in 
‘September, 1896, for the completion of the 
‘sewage works. This application, Mr. Yates 
‘said, was made by the Corporation of Man- 
chester, who asked for an extension of time 
wherein to obey the order of the Court made, 
with the consent of the Corporation, on 
September 16, 1896, and extended by succes- 
‘sive orders until May 11,1898. The decision 
‘of the Court ought to depend mainly upon 
whether the Corporation had really decided 
‘upon any effective scheme for dealing with 
“the sewage of the city. He did not mean 
whether the scheme put forward was the best 
or not—that was not a question for the Court, 
‘but for the Corporation—but whether the plan 
suggested was a final or only a tentative one. 
The bare facts were that the sewage of an 
ever-increasing population, now amounting to 
609,000, was being turned into an almost 
‘st .tionary body of water unpurified; that that 
hhad been going on toa greater or less degree 
for at least five years; and that the Corpora- 
tion were no nearer a final settlement of the 
question than they were in 1893. If the 
Court were still to prolong that period it 
would be stultifying itself and the order 
made by it, by consent of the parties, in 1896. 
They therefore unanimously and unhesitatingly 
refused the application, with costs. 


Brown, 80, Grenard Road, Peckham; Tom 
Leonard Burrell, 24, Lordship Lane, Wood 
Green, N.; Harry © Callow, Ferndale, 23, 
Arodene Road, Brixton Hill, S.W.; Miss Edith 
Helena Cordner, Torbay Mount, Torquay ; 
George Edward James Davies, 4, Lupus Street, 
St. George’s Square, 8.W.; Samuel Nicholas 
Davy, The Coroner’s Court, Cambridge Street, 
St. Pancras, N.W.; John Edward Dowell, 36, 
Havelock Road, West Kensington Park, W. ; 
Henry Llewellin Dunkin, 55, Brand Street, 
Greenwich; Edward Herbert Faragher, 7, 
Myrtle Street, Douglas, Isle of Man; Edwin 
Few, 17, Highbury Park, N.; Edwin Dowsing 
Gedge, 45, Arlies Road, Lavender Hill, STW.; 
William Herbert Stevens Gowen, Roundstone 
Street, Trowbridge, Wilts; William James 
Griggs, 16, Alma Square, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W.; Frank Archer Gwillim, Cwm Dulas, 
Pontinlas, Hereford ; Herbert Robert Hardy, 
23, Pitt Street, Norwich ; William Hawke, 11, 
Truro Road, St. Austell; Thomas William 
Hull, 1, Southmoor Road, Oxford; Howard 
Light Hyde, Ruby Villa, Pultney Road, 
Enfield Wash; Isaac Richard Jones, 18, 
Lucretia Road, Kennington, 8.E.; William 


David Jones, 6, Dufours Place, Golden 
Square, W.; William Phillip Jones, U.D. 
Council Office, Cymmer, R.8.0.; Arthur 


Edward Lang, 30, Tottenham Street, Great 
Yarmouth; Arthur James Lester, 5, Perry- 
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Loneden, 2, Warwick Place. W.C. ; 
William Luke, 12, Perey Road, Queen’s Road, 
Gosport; Miss Annie Malone, 4, Brunswick 
Square, W.C.; Sidney Septimus Markham, 67, 
Springdale. Road, Stoke Newington, N.; 
Miss Edith Louisa Maynard, Wolsey 
House, Harrow; Samuel James Maynard, 
19, Lisson Residences, Lisson Street, N.W. ; 
Frank Whiddon Melhuish, M.R.C.V.8., Health 
Department, Sydney, Australia; Miss Christa- 
bel Mennell, The Red House, Croydon ; George 
Mitchell, Derby Union, Uttoxeter Road, Derby ; 
Miss Catherine Alice Nevile, 8, Blythwood 
Villas, Stroud Green, N.; Ernest Archibald 
Norman, 65, St. Andrew’s Road, Southampton ; 
John Henry Pearson, 52, Needham Road, 
Liverpool; Miss, Maud Elizabeth Piggott, 
148, Castle Hill, Reading ; Miss Kate A. Platt, 
3, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.; 
William Charles Portman, 46, Bolina Road, 
Cliftonville, Bermondsey, 8.E.; Alfred George 
Potter, 10, Frant Road, Thornton Heath, Croy- 
don; Joseph John Pratt, Hillingdon, near Ux- 
bridge; Arthur Stephen Quelch, 136, Walton 
Street, Oxford; John MHowell Reynolds, 6, 
Bridge Road, Wellington, Salop ; Alexander 
Muir Robertson, 1, Ruby Place, Charlton 
Kings, Cheltenham; Edward William Sand- 
ford, 44, Exmouth Road, Gray’s, Essex; Ernest 
Edgar Scott, 31, Newbury Road, Bromley, 
Kent; Miss Ethel Stewart, 3, Princess Road, 
Regent’s Park Road, N.W.; Herbert Taviner, 
16, Denny Road, Lower Edmonton ; Charles 
Russell Thomas, 1428, High Street, Lewisham, 
S.E.; Henry John Toogood, Town Hall, Spa Road, 
3ermondsey, S.E.; Henry Stephen Toogood, 
56, Buxton Road, Thornton Heath Croydon ; 
Mrs. Emily Caroline Townshend, 40, York 
Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W. ; 


Thomas Tribe, Church Road, Farncombe, 
Godalming; George Simpson Walker, 38, 


Nottingham Place, W.; George Robert Weeks, 
45, Tasman Road, Clapham Road, $.W.; John 
Wells, 40, Jessica Road, Wandsworth Common, 
West Side, S.W.; James West, 142, Lillie 
Road; Fulham, S.W.; Thomas William 
Williams, 32, Barking Road, E.; Charles 
Northesk. Wilson, 5, Grittleton Road, Elgin 
Avenue, Maida Vale, W.; Miss Teresa Frances 
Wilson, 20, Motcomb Street, Belgrave Square, 
W.; Isaac Worrow, 156, High Street, Shad- 
well, E. 


Since the Cattewater scheme faded out of 
view, little has been thought of the subject of 
harbour development in Plymouth. It is, 
however, not wholly lost sight of. The Great 
Western Railway Company is proceeding with 
the execution of the works for the improve- 
ment of the entrance to the inner basin at 
Millbay Docks. -Some delay was caused by 
the discovery that it was difficult to obtain a 
firm foundation at the exact spot fixed upon 
for the new works, but a very little alteration 
in the site overcame this trouble, and the 
contractors have now commenced operations. 

Tur report of Sir Douglas Fox, who made 
an examination of the work at Hastings Har- 
bour on March 8th, has just been issued. The 
eminent engineer first recites the character of 
his examination, and goes on to say that he 
considers the site well selected, and to deal 
with the work already carried out. He is of 
opinion that the foundations are of-insufficient 
depth to be left unprotected on the seaward 
side. Commenting upon this, Mr, A. E. Carey, 
the engineer-in-chief, says that in his judg- 
ment the weight on the foundations is per- 
fectly safe and proper. The local defects 
discovered, he adds, were not serious, and the 
contractors were responsible for their repair. 
Sir Douglas Fox’s report proceeds to refer to 
the danger of scour, and suggests modifications 
as regards the foundations of the parapet. 
Other suggestions advised an improved method 
of continuing the arm, and an increase in the 
thickness of the parapet. Sir Douglas was of 
opinion that the revised estimate of £226,532 
would cover the cost of the works. Mr. Carey 
thinks Sir Douglas Fox’s schemes for the pre- 
vention of scour and with regard to the thick- 
ness of the parapet are impracticable, and that 
the design of the breakwater has been justified 
by the results. 
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PRACTICAL. “CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY.* 


By Guo. Enis. 


(Continued from page alv.) 


VIIT.—DOOR FRAMES & FINISHINGS. 


HE frames in which doors are hung are 
termed solid frames,-or jamb-linings, 
according to the position they occupy ; 

external doors being hung in substantial 
frames, of nearly square section, with rebate, 
and mouldings worked out of the solid stuff ; 
internal ditto, in comparatively thin pieces of 
framework, built up in several pieces, and 
much wider than thick as they have to line, 
the entire sectional surface of the wall finish- 
ing flush with the plaster on each face. Solid 
frames are sometimes employed for interior 
doors, where great strength is required, as in 
the swing door, illustrated in the previous 
article; but generally the jamb lining is 
employed, one edge being utilised as a frame 
for the door, the “other recessed in a similar 
manner to’match. 

Figs. 113-114 illustrate an ordinary solid 
frame for a small doorway out of 44in. square 
stuff, the upright members are termed posts 
or “jambs,” and the horizontal a “head,” 
this is frequently made to do duty for a lintel, 
the core of the discharging arch being built 
directly upon it, as illustrated ; whether used 
for this purpose or not, the head should run 
over the jambs about 3in.,and may be built 
into the Age as a fixing, this makes much 
better work than framing the head between 
the jambs, as any weight that may come upon 
the head will then be received by the squarely 
abutting shoulders of the post on each side of 
the tenon. These frames are set behind: a 
43in. reveal in the wall, in a 44in. set back, 


* All rights reserved by the author, 
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Fie. 113. ELEVATION OF A SOLID 


the portion not covered by the frame being 
lined with a thin casing tongued into the 
frame on one edge and fixed to wood plugs _ 
driven into joints in the brickwork at intervals 
of about 2ft., the ground fixed to the front 
edge is wrought and moulded, and acts also 
as an architrave. 

The isometric sketch (Fig, 115) shows the 
method adopted for fixing the bottom ends 
of the jambs into a stone sill; 
wood sill is used the jamb is tenoned and 
wedged as in the head. A very good method 
of fixing these frames, especially in stone 
walls, where it is not so convenient to build 
the horns of frames in, is shown at the left 


when a | 


of Fig. 118; wrought iron straps are bedded 
in a joint of the wall on each side of the 
frame, one end is turned up at right angles 
for about 2in. and has a hole punched in, 
which enables it to be fixed to the post with 
a clout nail or screw, the courses are then pro- 
ceeded with ; other ties being inserted where 
necessary, thus forming a very secure fixing. 
The ties should, of course, be painted, as 
should also all parts of the frame, and linings 
built into, or contiguous to the walls. 

It is advisable not to let the woodwork 
actually touch the walls—an air space of 
about lin. will prevent dry rot, and the brick- 
work should be kept clear of the head with a 
couple of laths. One half of the elevation 
shows the plaster casings, &c., removed to 
make clear the method of fixing. 

Fig. 116 is a large solid frame with side and 
fanlights, suitable for a dwelling-house en- 
trance ; this class of frame is constructed in 
| a similar manner to the last, so far as the 
outer frame is concerned, the members of 
which bear the same names; two additional 
members are here introduced—the transom, A, 
and two mullions. Some difference of opinion 
exists amongst joiners as to which is the 
better way of framing the internal parts, many 
contending that the transom should be con- 
tinuous, and so act as a tie to the frame to 


‘the fanlights. The joint can also be made with — 


prevent racking; the present writer holds to 
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the contrary opinion, that there is little or no? 
strain in a horizontal direction, but much in 
the vertical, due to the weight and motion of — 
the doors, therefore he advises that the mullions — 


- should be continuous, and the transom cut 


and framed between them, a joint for the pur- 
pose that will withstand any ordinary strain, is 
shown in the enlarged section (Fig. 117). The —— 


_ tenon on each piece of the transom is cut long _ 


enough to go through the solid part of the ~ 
mullion ; the tenons are then haunched back _ 
in dovetail pairs, as shown. The mortise in — 
the mullion above the transom is made 
sufficiently long, to enable the wider portions a 
of the tenons to slide past each other, and,— 
when in place, they are glued. A pair of fold- 
ing wedges fill the mortise and dovetail the 
transom together; these wedges are hidden by a 
two stump tenons and a handrail bolt, but itis 
not so good as the above, as the nut sometimes 
releases itself when subjected to vibration. 
Fig. 118 shows the top part of a segment-~ 
headed solid frame, These are constructed ” 
in practically the same manner as “square — 
heads ;” the head is cut out of the solid, the — 
back following the soffit curve tothe springing, 
where it is taken off parallel to the springing 
line (the “springing” is the point where the 
curve intersects the vertical side of the open-— 
ing, and the springing line is a straight line — 
joining the two points), In taking the height 
of a curved opening, the workman always 
measures from the sill to the springing, and 
then adds the rise in the centre; this affords 
him the three necessary points to describe 
the curve (see article on “Centering”). An 
enlarged detail of the joint between head and — 
jamb i is shown in Fig. 119. When the frame — 
exceeds 44in., double tenons should be ee 
ployed, as ‘shown i in the details, Figs. 120-121, 
which are the end of jamb and head respec- 
tively. ‘The semi-headed frame (Figs. 122-123) 
is constructed somewhat differently from those 
hitherto dealt with. The two jambs and the ~ 
transom are worked in the solid, but the head 


Fie. 116. 
Fig. 117, 


FRAME, 


Fia, 114. 


PLAN OF SOLID FRAME, 


A SOLID FRAME WITH SIDE LIGHTS, 
ENLARGED DETAIL OF JOINT AT A. 
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‘is built up of several pieces, arranged in two 
layers, glued and screwed together, the butt 
joints in each layer made to fall on the centre 
of the piece behind it, In the illustration the 
outside ring is made up of three pieces, the 
inside of two. The springing joints are square, 
and made witha hammer-head key. It makes 
much the stronger frame to keep the transom 
a few inches below the springing, with a double 
tenon arranged on each side of the key. When 
the necessities of the design prevent this, the 
joint of the jamb with the head should be in 
the middle of the depth of the transom, a 
single tenon on the latter running through, 
and the ends of the head and jamb forked over 
it; a long handrail screw should then pass 
through the lot. 
(To be continued.) 


netion to borrow £2300 for purposes of 
Sewerage and sewage disposal for the parish 

Cossall. Mr. H. Walker (engineer of Works) 
las prepared the plans for the scheme. 
Tue Pontefract Town Council recently sent 
a deputation to Exeter to inspect the septic 
system of sewage treatment, with the result 
that the Council has decided to adopt the 
system, The existing sewage works will be 
used, and all that will be needed will be the 
acquisition of septic tanks. 
_A meeTING has been held in the Queen’s 
Hall of the Three Nuns Hotel, Aldgate, E., 

to urge the necessity for moro air ventilation 
mn the Underground Railway system. A rego- 
ution was adopted urging the local vestries 
fo abandon their opposition to the proposed 
tilators in the interest of the health of the 
velling community. 


Fig. 1184. seGMENT HEAD FRAME. 


Fig. 119. Fig. 120. 
DETAILS OF SEGMENT FRAME. 


Fig, 122. 


Fia. 123. 
SECTION. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN, 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


BUILDINGS— I 
Amble—Erection of Schools .., ie 


Bath—Ereetion of Sanitary Blocks ... 
Blackburn—Infirmary Basement _. 
Christchurch, Hants.—Covered Passage 


__ Liskeard—Erection of Infirmary .., , 
Mullingar—Erection of Mortuar v 


Rugby—Alterations, &c., to Stores ... sae 
Consett—Erection of Shops, &e. .., Sas 
Hitchin —Additions to Laundry 


IOS >) ee 


Leicester—Butchers’ Stalls _.. oa Tr 
Llangollen, Wales—Restoration of Chancel 
Porth, Wales—Additions, &c., to Chapel ... 


7,* 


Selby—Erection of Purifier House, &e. 
Tamworth—Alterations to Schools ... *, 
Cefn, Denbighshire—Erection of Cottage ... 
Weston-saper-Mare—Erection of Post Office 
Bradford—Erection of Villas ... ies = 
London, E.—Construction of Footbridge ... 


Watford—Erection of Electric Light Station 
Bingham, Notts.—Erection of Culvert, &c. 


Caton, Lancaster—Erection of Houses 
Bargoed, Wales—Erection of Chapel 


Hatfield, Herts.—Erection of Mortuary 


_Skewen, Wales —Erection of House and Shop 
Wareham—Erection of Bathrooms, &c, ... 
Aberdeea—Erection of School ay Ses 
Ecceleshill, Yorks.—Erection of Residence .. 


SCOOSHDMN MO MMOD MMH WEIINIITRARR DAD 


Eggleston, Darlington—Erection of Fence 
Sheffield—Erection of Electric Power Station 
-Yarm, Yorks.—Widening Bridge ; 

Swansea—Erection of Post Office __ at 

Manchester—Alterations, &c., to School .., 


-Warlingham, Surrey—Foundations of Asylum, &e. 


London—Boundary Wall at Pumping Station 
Flookburgh—Erection of Cottages ... “a 
pS2m—Superstracture of Asylum ... ove 


Cape Towa—Krection of Bldgs., Electric Machin 


Workington—Alterations, &e., to Infirmary 
Newark—Alterations to Infirmary, &e. 


Addingham, near Carlisle—Church Restoration | ‘ “i 
Belem, Para, Brazil—Slaughter-house and Yard, &. ... 


_Guyaquil—Construction of Custom House 


Belem, Para, Brazil—Cattle Pens, Abbatoir, &e.... 
_ Barry, near ene —Carrying-oult Work at House 


Belfast—Hxtending, &e., Licensed Premises 


__ Belfast—Erection of Nine Houses and Two Stores 


- Bristol—Erection of Factory ... ms Fe 
d Carlisle—A dditions to Drill Hall... Sa, 


Annalong, Co. Down—Erection of Church Tower. 


Hampstead Norris, Berks.—School Alterations, &c, 


London, N.—Ereztion of Park-keeper’s Lodge < 
Lanchester—Erection, &e., of Detached Residence 


Rotherham—Erection of Buildings at Gasworks _ 


Halifax —Erection of Warehouse, Boiler House, &e. 
Blairgowrie, Scotland—A Iterations, &c.,to Farms 


Gwennap, Cornwall—Erection of Cattle House, &e, 


Leeds—Erection of Underground Conveniences... 


London—HErection of Underground Convenience 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Union Guardians 


Guardians 


Board of Control — . oe x5 
Hornssy Urban District Council 
Co-op2rative Society oa a 
W. EE. Turner — 

Visiting Committee 

W. Cumming... 

Corporation 


Corporation .., ste 
Urban District Council 
School Board .., “ ee 
Great Western Railway Co, 
Commissioners H.M. Works 


‘Poplar Board of Works 


London, E.—Construction of Underground Convenience Poplar Board of Works 


Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Fletcher Bros. Limited 


Steading 


Parish Council ne 
Rural District Council 


School Board ... 


Hampstead Vestry .., ve 
Parish Council Re oy 
Tramway Committee i 
North Riding County Council 
Commissioners H, M, Works 
School Committee ... 
Croydon Town Council 
London County Council 


London County Council 


ery, &e, East London Town Council (Cape) 


Municipality .... gates +. 
Ecuadorian Government .., 


J. Cory, J.P., D.L. oe 
E, Smith sad bt 


Station Hotel, Amble. 

H, Leaver, 128, Royal-avenue, Belfast, 

— Oliver, Alfred-street, Bath, 

Simpson and Duckworth, Richmond-chambers, Blackburn, 
A. Druitt, Clerk, Workhouse, Christchurch. 

J.H. Money, Architect, The Broadway, Newbury. 5 

J. Sansom, Architect, Kiskeard, Greenbank-lane, Liskeard. 
G. E, Shanahan, Custom House, Dublin. Sige 5 
E. J. Lovegrove, Surveyor to Council, Southwood-lane, N. 

. T. Franklin, 40, Bridget-street, Rugby. 

. 8. Shell, Architect, Taylor-street, Consett. 

. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, Westminster. 

. S. Shell, Architect, Taylor-street, Consett. : 

- G, Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester, 

. W. Williams, Architect, Rhayader, Radnorshire. 

. Howell, 49, Hannah-street, Porth. 

as Offices, Rotherham. 

W. J. Mott, Engineer, Council Offices, Selby. 

P. J. and J. Goodacre, 5, Friar-lane, Leicester. 

Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Wolverhampton. 
12, Whitehall-place, S.W. 2 

8. Spencer, 344, Great Horton-road, Great Horton, Brad‘ord. 
Surveyor, Board’s Offices, 117, High-street, Poplar, E. 
Surveyor, Board’s Offices, 117, High-streat, Poplar, E. : 
Gordon, Lowther,& Gunton, Finsbury Ho.,Blomfield-st.,E.C. 
C. Parnham, District Surveyor, Cotgra7ze, Notts. Pa 

C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord-st.-chbrs,, Halifax, 
A. Spalding, Wester Essendy, near Blairgowrie. 

N. G, Lewis, 1, New-road, Lancaster. 

J. Llewellyn, Hanbury-road, Bargoed. 

C. James, Comford, Gwennap. 

J. B. Dunham, Clerk, Hatfield. ; 

T. Hewson, City Engineers, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 
Neath Abbey& Skewen Co-operative Society’s Stores,Skewen. 
W. W. Fookes, Architect, Wareham, 

J.A.O. Allen, 31, King-street, Aberdeen. s 

J. Kendall& J. H. Bakes, Calverley-chbrs., Victoria-sq., Leeds. 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Hampstead. 

J.C. Hill, Eggleston Housa, Eggleston. 

C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 

12, Whitehall-place, S.W. : 

Maxwell and Tuke, 41, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. og 
Engineers’ Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
J. Crow, Flookburgh, 

G. T, Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. 

Dyer anil Dyer, 17, Aldermanbury, E.C. 

EF. W. Jackson, Secretary, Infirmary, Workington. 
Sheppard and Harrison, Architect, Kirkgate, Newark. 

G. Dale, Architect, Carlisle. 

Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 

Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 

Brazilian Legation, London. : ge 
J.P, Jones, Richards and Budger, 18, St. Mary-st., Cardiff, 
T. V. Brennan, 21, Waring-street, Belfast. 

Alexander and Reid, 105, Royal-avenue, Belfast. 

FP. Shove, 8, Colson-avenue, Bristol. 

G, D, Oliver, 5, Lowther-street, Carlisla, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | 


FOR WHOM, 


June 


June 
3) 
9 


” 


> 
Aug. 


June 
” 
oe) 


ese 
No date. 


June 


33 
” 


eae 


ENGINEERING— 

Eastbourne—Gasholder Tank.. 
Leyland, Lancs.—Filtration Works & Sewer Extensions 
Worcester —Supply, &c.,-of Boiler SF Pa 
Criccieth, Wales—Sinking, &e., Well i 
Pontefract—Construction of Engimes, Pumps, ke. 
Pontefract—Coustruction of Covered Res2rvoir, &e. 
Wicklow—Harbour Improvements ... 
Sunderland—Supply of Girders and Columns, &e. 
Balfast—Supply of Dynamos .., 
London, 8.4. Supply of Electric Lighting. Plant 
Taunton—Alternator Engines, Sw itchboard, &e.. 
Belfast—Portable Bridges, and Jetty, &c.... 
Blackburn—Widening Bridge sd 
Guildtor, i—Supply, &e., of Flood Gates Ey 

Selby —Con struction of Gasholder, Purifier House, &e. 
King rston-on-Thames—Electric Light Installation 
Coventry—Hlectric Mains, &c. 
Stoke-on-Trent—Supply of Gas- Engine 
Wellow—Reconstruction of Bridge . 
London, W.—Electrie Lighting Plant ae ye 
Eyemouth, Berwickshire —Construction of Sea Wall ... 
Bushy, Herts—Construction of Covered Reservoir 
Oakworth, Keighley—Construction of Reservoir 
Westacre, Norfolk—Erection of Bridge 1u Steel . 
Ilford—Sludge-pressing Machinery . ¥ 
Bury St. Edmunds—Engine, Boiler- house, ‘Plant, Oe 
Salford—Sewage Tanks, &e. .. or ad 
Sheftield—Construction, &e., of Bridge i 
London, S.W.—Supply of Engines, Dynamos, &e. 
Scunthorpe, Lines,—Well and Borehole 


IRON AND STEEL— 
London, E.C.—Supply of Materials . 
York—Railway Stores 
Blackburn—Iron Conservator ys , &e. 
Lichfield—Supply of Cast-iron Pipes | 
London, E.C.—Railway Stores so 
Coolgardie, Australia—Steel Pipes .., 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Ossett, Yorks.—Paimting Chapel 
Doncaster —Painting at Waterworks 
Westminster—Painting, &c., Model Dwellings .. 
Aberyschan, Wales—Painting ridges, &c. 
Aberdeen—Limewashing Courts, &e. 
3radford—Painting, &e,, to Theatre ae 
3ury, Lancs.—Painting, &c., Offices, &e. ... 
Rotherham—Redecorating, &c., Chapel ... 


ROADS— 
Eastbourne—Road Material 
Leeds—Supply of Materials 
Guildford—Paving Works ... 
Little Woolton,Liverp’1. —Supply of Granite, Macadam, &e. 
Neath, W: ales—Supply of Materials .. : oh HS 
Rothwell—Supply of Road Materials | 
Wimborne—Roadmaking 
Fleetwood, Lanes.—Paving with Setts 
London, W.—Wood Paving 
M: 1idstone »—Road Materisz ul , 
Newton Nottage, Porthcawl— Road .. 
St. Alban’s— Supply of Granite, Kerbing, &e. 
London, N.—Repairs to Tar and Asphalte Paving 
Winsford, Cheshire—Road Material 
London, E.—Water Vans and Wood Paving Work 
Mitcham—Road Making 
Hetton, Durham—Supply of Slag, Chippings, &e. 
Slough—Making -up Streets 
Wigan—Paving Materials 
Epsom—Supply of Flints eos 
Eccles, Lanes.—Road Works ... 
Brierfield, Lanes.—Road Material 
Aberdeen—Road Work . 


SANITARY— 
Shettleston, Lanark—Sewers ... 
Tring—Sewerave Works 
Lyefield—Sanitary Works 
Princes Risborough, near High Wyeombe—Sewers 
Stockport—Sewering % 
WwW ycombe—Stoneware; &e., Sewers... 
Abersychan, Wales—Sewer ... oe 
Plymouth—Pumping Station and Sewers ... 
Totnes—Sewage Works .. 
Hale, Cheshire—Constr uction of Sewers, ke. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Sewers, Manholes, &c. 


TIMBER— $ 
Erith—Erection of Oak Fencing 3 
London, §8.W.—Erection of Oak Fence 
London, W.—Supply of Pitwood 
South Hetton, Durham—Colliery Timbor . 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


Gas Company . 
Urban District Council 
City Counszil a 


Corporation 

Corporation : NEN 

Harbour Commissioners De 

River Wear Commissioners 

Harbour Commissioners ... fe 
Vestry of St. Mary, Newington .. 
Corporation E He 
Harbour Commissioners a 
Highway Committee 

Town Council 

Urban District Council — ... fi 
Workmens’ Club and Institute ... 
Electric Lighting Committee 

Town Council... 

Isle of Wight Rural District Council . 
Hammersmith Vestry cu 


County Council - 

Urban District Council 
Corporation ... cow 
River Conservancy Committee... 
Corporation as 
London County Council 

Urban District Council 


Corporation ... 
North-Eastern Railway Co. 
Corporation... 
Trustees of Conduit Lands 

East Indian Railway Co. .. 
Government of Westerao Australia 


Trustees 

Corporation 

St. James’ Vestry 
Urban District Council 
Town Council., 


Co-operative Provision Society Limited 
Trustees tas ta 7 ae 
xy 


Town Council.. 

Rural District Council 

Town Council.. 

Urban District ‘Council 

Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council .., 
Kensington Vestry . sa 
Urban District Council 
Glamorgan County Council 
Corporation 

Tottenham Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Hackney Vestry 

Croydon Rural District Council... 
Urban District Council ys 
Urban District Council 
Corporation .., 

Urban District Council 
Highways Committee 

Urban District Council 

Town Council... 


District Committee... 

Urban District Council ss 
Charlton King’s School Board 
Rural District Council os 
Highways and Sewers Committee 
Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 
Corporation 

Corporation ... 

Bucklow Rural District Council... 
Urban District Couneil 


Urban District Council 
Wandsworth Burial Board 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Coal Company Limited 


COMPETITIONS. 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


- ; zs 2 


. 


H, E. Jones, Engineer, Harford-street, Stepney. 

W. Wennall, 9, Harrington-street, Liverpool. 

T. Laink, City "Engineer, Guildhall, Worcester. 

W. B.C. Jones, 4, , Salem-terrace, Griccieth. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Pontefract. 

Bor ough Surveyor, Town Hall, Pontefr wct. 

Sir A. ‘Rendel, 8, Great George-street, Westminster, SOW. 
H, H, Wake, Engineer, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunderland. 
G. F.L. Giles, Engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 


Kineaid, Waller, & Manville, 23, Gt. Ge orge- st., Westminster. 
Kineaid, Waller, & Manyille, 29, Gt. George-st. Westminster, =a 


G. F. L. Giles, Engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 


W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. — ae 


CG. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tunsgate, Guildtord. 
W. J. Mott, Engineer, Council’s Offices, Selby. 


Engineer, Electric Light Works, Down Hall-rd., Kingston. _ : e. 


G.5S. Ram, City Electrical Engineer, Coventry. 


W. Bowen, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent : 


c feel hee Haynes, Surveyor, Park-road, Cowes. . 
A.H. Preece, 39, Victoria-street, Westminster. 3 
Meik and Sons, 21, Yorx-place, Edinburgh. 


‘ 


J. Taylor, Sons, & Sinto Crimp, 27, Gt. George-st., Westmr. - 
J. Judson and Moore, Architects, Oakworth, near Keighley. | 


T. H, B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich. 


J. Taylor, Sons,& 8. Crimp,27,Great George-st. , Westminster. 


F. H. Medhurst, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-st., 8. Ww. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

C. F. Wike, City Sur yeyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, , Spring. -gardens, 8.W. 
A. M. Cobban, Survey or, Howe-street, Scunthorpe. 


Surveyor’s Office, Guildhall, E.C. 
E. H. Clark, Stores, Gateshead. 


W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackbur, 


A. E, Chinn, Warden, The Close, Lichfield. 
APS Dunstan, Secretary, Nicholas-! lane, E.C. 
Agent-General, 15, Victoria-street, Viens S.W. 


H. Hewitt, Wesley-street, Ossett. 

Borough Surveyor, Mansion House, Doneaster. 
Vestry Hall, Piccadilly, W. 

E. Cook, Survey or, Council Offices, Aberyschan. 
Sanitary Inspector, City-buildings, Aberdeen. 
J. Howe and Co., Contractors, Whitby-st., WestHartlepool._ 
Manager’s Office, Bury. 

J, W. Jackson, Springbank, Rotherham. 


R. M. Gloyne, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eastbourne. _ 


J. H. Ford, Clerk, Poor Law Offices, East-parade, Leeds, 
6. G: Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 


J. Bourne, Surveyor, Grange-lane, Gateacre, nr. Liver pool. 


W. E. Thomas, Engineer, Post Office-chambers, Neath. 
W. T. Pearson, Surveyor, Rothwell. 


C. Munekton, Council Offices, Wimborne. ned 


R. 'T. Hayes, Surveyor, Town Hall, Fleetwood. 


W. Weaver, Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington High-st., WwW. 
Maidstone, 


¥F. T. Bunting, Borough Surveyor, Fairmeadow, M 
County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend, 

As. H, Debenham, Tow Clerk, St. ‘Alban’s. 

P. KE. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 
Surveyor, District ‘Council Offices, Winsford. s 
J. Lovegrove, Chief Surveyor to Vestry, wawiher: 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 

G. G. Forster, Surveyor, Hetton-le- Hole, R.S.0. 
Surveyor, 11, Mackenzie- street, Slough. 

Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Wigan. 

E. R. Capan, Surveyor, East-street, Epsom. 

G. W. Bailey, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 


J.T. Landless, Engineer, Station- buildings, Nelson, Lanes. — 


W. Dyack, Borough Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen. 


Warren and Stuart, 115; Wellington-street, Glasgow. 
A.W. Vaisey, Council Offices, Tring. 

J. Villar, No. 1, Cambray. 3 
36 Taylor, Sons, and Crimp, 27, Great George-street, 8. Ww. 
J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, Petersgate, Stockport. 
Taylor, Sons, and Crimp, 27, Great George- street, S. W. 
E. Cooke, Surveyor, Council Offices, Abersychan. 

J. Mansergh. 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

W.F. Tollir, ‘orough Surveyor, Gate House, Totnes. 
J. MD. Mik: -uzie, 7, Market-street, Altrincham. 

J. B. Everard, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 


F, Parish, Council Offices, High-street, Erith. 

Gam, Clouting, Clerk, Town Hall, Wandsworth, S, W. 
Secretary, Paddington Station, London, 

J. R. Lambert, South Hetton, ‘Sunderland. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 


Salford—Designs for Chapels, &e., at Cemetery .. : 
Castletownbere, Ireland—Scheme for Town Sewer rage ™® 

East Ham—Offices, Fire Station, and Public Baths 
West Bangor, N.B.—Asylum Buildings 

Linslade—Plans and Estimates for Sewerage Disposal 

and Water Supply Schemes. 

Widnes- —laying- out Park, &e. ny) 
San Francisco Bay —Designs for University Building. Tak 


Formby—Schemes for Sewerage 


Warrington—Designs for PoliceStation, Court House, &e. 
Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings 


fee ate 


£59, £30, £20 
£105, £52103. ... 


£36 15s,, £1010s., £558... 
£10,009 (divided in two competitions) ... 


£100, £50, £25... 
£100, £50, £25... 
£210, £157 10s., ‘£105 


sae one nee 
wee 


Corporation. 

Guardians. 

Urban District Council. 

Edinburgh District Lunacy Board, 
Urban District Council. 


Jubilee Commemoration Committee. 


Trustees of the Phebe A. Hearst Fund ; represented 
England by the R.1.B.A. : 


“Formby Parochial Committee. / 


Town Council. 
Glasgow International Exhibition 


Oe 


Supplemen t, June 1 ; 


RECORD. 


: 


‘ 


TENDERS 


BRISTOL.—For alterations, &c., at Honbury Court, near 
| Bristol, for Mr. T. J. Lennard. Mes Yorman G. Bridg- 
} man and Walter H. Bridgman, a scts, of ‘Torquay, 

<cn and Teignmouth. Quantities by Mr. Vincent 


| Cattermole Brown, of Paignton. 
4 : Alterations, 
Cowlin and Son ..._... £3,795 | Thomas and Son ~ £3,552 
pevilkins and Sons 3,700 | 8. R. Gorvett (accepted) 3,488 
Red [All of Bristol.) 
= Joinery, 
Cowlinand Son .., £649 0) S. R. Gorvett ... L579. 0 
owardand Sons ... 618 4}ThomasandSon  ... 574 0 
apnell and Gane... 603 0] Elliot and Co., New- 
Wilxins. and Sons GOS O:fe atures. 468 0 
; * Accepted. 
ena Vinery, &e. 
Skinner and Co., Bristol ... a “ ve £219 14 
{ COMP!ON.—For the erection of a Baptist Chapel. 
_ Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman and Walter H. Bridgman, 
architects, of Torquay, Paignton and Teignmouth :— 
2 8. Blatchford, Tor- 
Meetord —..... £420 0 0.1 “quay* ... |. £890 18 6 
$. Hawkins ... 415 0 0 * Accepted. 
_ GORTIN (eo. Tyrone, Ireland).—For the erection of a 
Church, for the Rey. F. Healey. Mr. &. J. Toye, architect, 
_ Strand, Londonderry :— 
_ David Funston, Brockboro, co. Fermanagh £2,581 5 
_IPSWICH.—For additions to the Californian School, for 
the School Board. Mr. T. W. Cotham, architect, Northgate- 
Street, Ipswich :— 
Parkington and Son £700 0] F. Bennet ... £600 0 
BG. A. Kenney =. .... 65710! W.Grayston ©... ... 586 0 
8.A. Kenney ... ... 644 0] A. Gayford (accepted) 511 0 
Grimwood and Sons’ 635 0 {AIL of Ipswich.] 
IPSWICH.—For the erection of a central fire station, for 
the Corporation. Mr. E. Buckham, Borough Suryeyor, Town 


) Hall, Ipswich :— 

ene... £4,285 | Roper...) sh ws, 84,290 
‘Grimwood and Sons .... 4,263 | Thos.Parkington &Sons*3,850 
wg * Accepted. [All of Ipswich. ] 

| ~ LANCASTER.—For rebuilding ‘the Liverpool Bank, 
I ce Mr. J. F. Curwen, architect, 26, Highgate, 

Ken _ 
_ #. Hatch and Son, Lancaster £3,996 
|, LONDON .—For erecting two villa residences at’ Black- 
heath, for Mr, Sherley Price,C.E, Mr.T. Norman Dinwiddy, 
architect, Greenwich, and 5, Whitehall :— 

H. Ls. Holloway... ... £5,894 Kennard*.. .. -... ~. £5,542 
Je eee Bre co 5 | *Accepted subject to revision. 
LONDON .—Forreinstating, after fire, the Salvation Army 
Shelter, Bermondsey. Messrs. Barnes-Williams, Ford, anc 
Griffin, architects :— _ 

Pritchard and Ren- | Falkner and Sons ... £2,619 0 


7 anstone & Mum- 


... £3,430 0) T. Morgan... =. 2,420 16 
fs 2 2,997 0| A. B. Chirgwin .... 2,138 0 
LONDON .—For clearing site and ‘erecting a new factory, 
Bow, E. Mr. Spencer W. Grant, architect, 63, Finsbury- 
Quantities by Mr. C. W. Brooks :— 
see) uy 44950) Minter 8s 84289 
4,392 | Porter OR hike ie iene eigL Ok 
4,375 


Ri = ... £650 
__LONDON.—For alterations, dilapidations, and fittings at 
the “ Prince Arthur” public-house, Turner-road, Bow, E., 
for Mr. G. Sherwin. Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 177, 
ord-road, Stratford, E. :— 
f Total. 


- H. Walland Co.. . £1,680 
meow, J. Maddison .~ :.~ 839-......... 829... . 1,668 
eA. EH. Symes... 0. 2. §920-% SAD Seki 1,660 
J. and & cet SOF 
No: 37, 
Mr. Edmund 
pside, E.C, :— 
.. £770 0| Thos. Sobey, Lamb’s 
) a 722 10} Conduit-street * _. £625 10 
ddie .. .. ... 677 0|*Accepted (amended tender), 
ONDON.—For the erection of shops and flats at Ard- 
eroad, Brixton. Mr. E.C. Homer, architect, 35, Buck- 
rsbury, H.C. Quantities by Mr. G. Silvester :— 
riney and-~ Fair- Holliday and Green- 
re Ee SY ROY Wd WOOd Poe arnt. STAT 
inesand Son... .., 7,350| Godson & Sons (omit- 
ogsworth ... ... 7,282| ting stone cornice)* 6,590 
: * Accepted. ; 
L ONDON.—Accepted for building fireproof depository at 
ria Station, Pimlico, for Mr..Charles W. Hudson. 
rs. W. S. Cross and Kedwick, architects, 18, Outer 
emple, Strand :— 
H.B. Gammon .., nae a hi 2 £5,685 
ONDON.—For completing Clifton-buildings, Brixton, 
for Mr. A. J. Sanderson. Mr. E. C. Homer, architect, 35, 
Bueklersbury, £.C.:— 
Brown... ... £6,666 | Courtney & Fairbairn* £5,655 
See. (5,780 * Accepted. . 
ONDON.—Accepted for additions to the receiving work- 
se, Bear-yard, Lincoln’s Inn-fiejds, for the Guardians of 
Strand Union, Messrs. W. 8. Cross and Kekwick, 
re td i8, Jae Femi Strand :— 
f .Sharpington, Nunhea ; = Sr ... £3,998 
“U NDON.—For alterations to Bh ieee in High-road, 
Swisham, for Messrs. James Willing and Co., Limited. 
srs. W. S. Cross and * Kekwick, architects, 18, Outer 
ple, Strand :— 
G. Sharpin ton... ...£797| Love and Co., Exeter- 
arvisand Sons... ... 756] street (accepted)... .... £640 
L ONDON.—For repairs, &c., at Fishmongers’ and Poul- 
fers Almshouses, Wood Green, N. Mr. H. Dyball, archi- 
» Bucklersbury, ae — wil 
BEEP She Ure oh ace, wow BD UTSOR mh if Sie Pees £908 
bkingand Sons... 415} Whitbread. 9) 7) gs 
BAS te 3. 970 | Willmott 1. B40 
NDON.—For th offices, care- 
“ Mista Ba be 
s yarnar, architect, 66, Oak- 
rst East Dulwich, S.E, :— (as 
» Parker... .... .., £1,790] R. and E. Evans... ... £1,598 
fanning and Mullins 1,640] Lawrence and Co.* © 17500 
“3% ¢ * Accepted, 
| MOTHERWELL (N.B.) —Accepted for the execution of 
‘ay works, for the Commissioners. Mr. Jas. M’Callum, 
) eng a) eure cel. actbes well — 
4h atrick MeLaggart, Motherwell... -.£1,89419 9 
SbWbout (Mon.).—For the rebuilding of premises 
; 8 121 and 122, Commercial-street, Newport, Mon., for 
Mr. Joseph Watkins. Messrs. Morgan and Hodge, archi- 
and surveyors, Newport and Cardiff :— 
Pe Sy ae een y ve £2,190 


| 


DD. Parfitt cw--s,, 

~A.Linton 2. 1. 2,168 
T.G. Diamond ... ... 2,160 
D. J. Davieson. uc... 95147 
De MOOKE LO 5.5 Se sae 24 
G. F. Davies ... vw» 2,095 
J. Davies® © 4. 9,045 
* Accepted. 


NEWPORT (Mon.)—For the rebuilding of premises Nos. 
29 and 30, Commercial-street, Newport, for Mrs. Coleman. 
Messrs. Morgan and Hodge, architects and surveyors, New- 


pers and Cardiff :— 
ve ve £2,895 | O. H7 Reed 


John Linton ... 2 
William Moore W. A. Linton .. 
David Jones ... 


G. F. Davies =. 
T. G. Diamond T. Westacott* ... 
John Moore ... a 2,249 * Accepted. 

SWINDON.—For the erection of a malt-house, Belmont 
Brewery, Swindon, for Messrs. Godwin Bros. Messrs. Wil- 
liam Drew and Sons, architects, Swindon :— 
F. J. Liddington.., £636 0 0} J. Williams .. ... £493 0 0 
W.A. Moulding .. 55617 6] J. Hatherley so 88% 0°50 
Flewelling & Huck- A. J, Colborne, 

BOD Was 2a BRO” 6 Swindon* ; 

* Accepted. 

TONBRIDGE,—For. two shops and dwelling houses, 
Woodspring-road, for Mrs. Baldwin. Mr. Hy. Elwig, archi- 
ect :— 

G. E, Eldridge x ; “2 tee ¥ . £750 

WHITSTABLE.—For the erection of an Early English 
gateway at Tankerton Castle, Whitstable, for Mr. T. E. 
Adams. Mr. A. A. Kemp, architect, Whitstable :— 
Wood Bros... .. £810 | Amos T. Foad*  .... ... £599 
PeePorter sen oo) dn any * Accepted. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—For the erection of new bottling 
stores, St. Peter’s-square, for Mr. George Palmer. Mr, J. 
Mason, architect, 86, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton :— 
T. and 8. Ham . £1,517 | B: Guest (accepted) ... £1,478 
H.Gough Ree, liek.) AL Aeo 

WESTWOOD (Notts).—For the erection of a church, near 
Codnor Park, for the Building Committee. Mr. P. H. 
Currey, architect, Market-place, Derby. Quantities by the 
architeet :— 


2,200 


12510 0 


; Estimate A. Estimate B. 
T. Gill and Sons ts £2,405 0 
Fisher Bros. &s Ve Sis OO. 2,38) 0 
H. Green and Sons ) ; 
'H, J. Robinson ‘..: 

W. Salt.-...: «i ese at 
F. Lee, Alfreton* ae .. 25280 

Estimate A for complete church. 

Estimate B for church with tower omitted. 

* Accepted. 


A HEED 


WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX. 

A number of IMPORTANT FREEHOLD BUILDING 
SITES, comprising portions of the highly favoured 
Building Estate known as ‘“HARROWDENE,” about 
three minutes’ walk from Sudbury Station, on the 
L. and N.W.R., and about one mile from Wembley 
Park Station, on the Metropolitan and District Rail- 
way. The plots all occupy capital positions on the 
rising ground to the west of the first-mentioned rail- 
way, and possess GOOD FRONTAGES TO THE 
HARROW-ROAD, the Harrowdene-road, and Craw- 
ford-avenue, with depths varying from 200 to 300ft. 
The Estate is laid out with 50ft. roads, planted with 
trees, and provided with means of lighting; house 
connections are laid; gas and water mains are put in 
throughout; and the carriagze-ways have been taken 
over by the Local Authorities. The best of the sites 
are eminently suitable for the Erection of Residences 
ranging from £60 to £100 per annum, whilst others 
are intended for Villas with rentals of from £35 to 
£40 per annum. 

ESSRS. WALTON and LEE will OFFER 
the above for SALE by AUCTION, at the Public 

Offices, Wembley, on THURSDAY, JUNE 23rd, 1898, 

at SEVEN o’clock p.m. precisely. 

Particulars may be obtamed of Messrs. FLADGATE 
and Co., Solicitors, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, S.W. ; 
or of the AUCTIONEERS, at their Offices, 10, Mount- 
street, London, W. 2 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATH, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


DMIRALTY EXAMINATION for ASSIS- 
TANTS now announced. Preparation by corre- 
spondence, personally or resident. First place on two 
recent occasions.,—G. A. T. Mippieton, 19, Craven- 
street, W.C. 


P ERSPECTIVES Artistically Prepared. 


Terms moderate.—G, W. C., 46, Lincoln’s-inn- 


fields. 


TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


“Dividitore, London,” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
- (Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Arcurrect & Survryor, 


Cheques Crossed .... . . The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One: 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of.all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS. TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, aid 


6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OOD PLASTERERS WANTED at oncs. 
—Apply J. Hinron, 37, London-road, Lynn, 
Norfolk. 


WANTED, ARCHITECTURAL ASSIS- 

TANT in Municipal Office of large Midland 
town, £2 10s. per week.—Apply, enclosing copy tests, 
Box 729, Bur.pERS’ JouRNAL Office. 3 


> 


PLERRA-COTTA MODEL and MOULD 
MAKERS, also PRESSERS and FINISHERS, 
WANTED.—Apply by letter, Stirr and Sons, Lambeth, 
London. 1 


A RCHITECTURAL ASSISTAN' 
- (thoroughly qualified) WANTED, who must be 
an accurate and expeditious draughtsman, good at 
design, and competent to prepare working and detail 
drawings. Salary £104 per annum.— Applications, 
stating age, experience, accompanied by copies of testi- 
monials (which will not be returned), to be forwarded 
to No. 116, Times and Mirror Office, Bristol. 


A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (competent) 
a WANTED three days a week in City office.— 
State qualifications, age, and salary required, to M., 
care of Messrs. Hooper and Batty, Advertising Con- 
tractors, 15, Walbrook, E.C. 


RAUGHTSMAN (Young) WANTED in 

a Manufacturer’s office, good designer. One 
willing to interview Architects and make himself 
generally useful in office preferred.—Apply, with ex- 
perience, reference, age, and salary required, to JOHN 
P. Wuite, The Pyghte, Bedford. 


A SSISTANT WANTED, who can survey’ 

level, and prepare working drawings. Salary, 
£2 28. per week.—Apply, with references, to Mr. G. B. 
LAPran, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham. 


aL Pav ee ee AN WANTED at once, in 
a Surveyor’s and Estate Agent’s office t2n miles 
north of London, DRAUGHTSMAN; competent to 
design villa and shop property, and able to level and 
survey and prepare detailed specifications. Good writer 
indispensable.—Apply by letter, stating previous expe- 
rience, age, and salary required, to EK. FERGUSSON 
TAYLOR, New Barnet, Herts- 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
(well qualified) WANTED. Send specimen draw- 

ings in pencil, and photo portrait.—State qualifications, 
salary, age (should not be less than, 30), and apply by 
letter to Frank W. Ricu, 1, Eldon-sqyuare, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 


ED ben tetngmeiaeoe (first-class) WANTED 
immediately. Must be thoroughly capable of 
making good drawings from rough sketches; good 
knowledge of design and construction, and not less than 
ten years’ experience. Permanent engagement probable. 
Good salary paid. State age, references, experience, 
terms, &c.—Address, ArcuirEect, 9, Portland-street, 
Southampton, 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.1.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, Ww. 
WO DRAUGHTSMEN, with ten years’ 


London experience in libraries, schools, ware- 
houses, hotels, &c., and all constructional details, are 
prepared to ASSIST ARCHITECTS at own home.— 
Box 722, BurtpERS’ JOURNAL Office. 1 


SSISTANT (Architect’s), highly qualified 
a as a designer, planner, and constructionist, DIS- 
ENGAGED. Practical and artistic draughtsman. 
Used to extensive work. -Competitions, London or 
country.—Art?, ‘‘ Hydro,’ Knutsford, Cheshire. 
RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT (18) 
seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Three years’ ex- 
perience. Inking-in drawings, tracing, &c.—Address, 
A. H., care of C. O. Blick, No. 76, Bridge-rd., Battersea. 


NO ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 
. GENERAL ASSISTANT wants ENGAGEMENT. 
Five years’ experience. Neat dranghtsman. Com- 
petent to survey and take levels, and with good general 
knowledge.—S. E. T., 37, Queen’s-square, Holborn, W.C, 


RCHITECT’S and SURVEYOR’S AS5- 

SISTANT (young) REQUIRES RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT; good draughtsman, well up in construction, 
aetails, quantities, &e.—23, Nelson-street, Leicester, 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires 
CHANGE. Provinces preferred. Good general 
draughtsman, and knowledge of surveying, levelling, 
and quantities. Six years’ experience. Excellent re- 
ferences.,—‘‘ Cornice,”’ 47, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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i ‘‘ Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanley. ; 
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ADAMANT FIRE-CLAY URINAL RANGE. 


i Adamant Urinal Range oS 
wea “£ SL ea bee SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. 
Hh i INSIDE SIZES. Three Persons as shown. “2 
VW : _ = ; 

; | Heigh Depth. — % 
Hwa Length. eight. epth. = 
i | | aoe ee apa Large... 7ft. 3in. 5ft. 2in. rit. 7s 
Hi uarge = Sinizars- 2510. 5 a POD. , ~ 
ni i . Su sige ae : Medium ... 6ft. —4ft. in: 1ft- ain 
ii i Medium wie 4210 tee ZOU ae FE SIN. With Divisions on Top Facings. t 

na Marble or Slate, which are absorbent, — 
} i i Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. No Marble or State ue rich ave absorbent, —~ 
ih | iy required. = 

ath 

Fi) ; | 4 
POR | g 

UBS, HOTELS, : 
t [AY STATIONS, a 
H RGROUND = 
. | “2 ORINALS, x 
ft ‘ { ii = 
Hah ¥ 
Pat | = 
GY he = 

{| ait ; 
Pie wt it a 
PAtne ae ie ie | ie 
ii yb 3 
hat i } ty 
Hae AE AE 2 
itt i be 
eel t 


aenraksieinianhecaaaitmdces aia 
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i Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay Automatic Cistern with 
i Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 
i 


i RS ARGE, UM. ° e 

| Pere oe eee eortee ‘ eter ae 1 Cheaper Ranges _) Quotations given for 
if ik For Three Persons, as shown... 20 5 
For Four Persons, = ee 38. 0 
i For Five Persons, | oa AOnes 
hi For Six Persons, 3 * 56 4 


= 


may be supplied in $ Ranges for any number 
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426 0 J Buff Glaze. J of persons. 
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TWYFORDS, Ltd., “‘ Cliffe Vale’ Potteries, Hanley. 


= 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY STREET, 
MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET, GLASGOW... 


| 
i | No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire-Clay Continuous — | 
| 

} 

; 
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ARCHITECTVRAL’ RECORD 


An Architectural Causerie. 


THERE are not want- 
ing signs that the 
interest in heraldry has 
revived and been quickened again. In 
London we learn that our American cousins 
are prepared to pay almost anything for 
proof of blue blood in their veins, and as 
this carries with it the right of which the 
escutcheun is the outward and visible 


The Pedigree- 
Builder. 


_ sign, there is work every day for the herald. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


and thus was our history made _ before 
Caxton set up his press. It is possible 
to write a sufficiently complete family his- 
tory if only the arms successively borne 
by the heads of the house can be shown, 
and, reversing the situation, the pedigree- 
builder may find sufficient in history to re- 
establish a name which has become igno- 
minious by careless misuse. Instance 
Snooks, derived from Sevenoaks, vid Sen- 
noks, as Bret Harte explains to his friends. 
A handbook to this particular subject cannot, 
it is thought, be too elementary, and Mr. 
Wade's little volume deserves. to be praised 
for the reason that it claims to be nothing 
more. The reader may have neither time 
nor inclination to give his whole mind to the 
subject, and the writer of this brief notice is 
with him, but one quickly discovers in par- 
ticular cases whether the method pursued 
is the -best, and the author of this may be 
sure that it would have been throw aside 
ina moment if it had proved in the least 
disappointing ; but, such as it is, it can be 
cordially recommended. The subject he- 
comes more difficult as we proceed, but 
the student who is on the right way will 


313 


take it,’ and hath great need to be reformed, 
is the quartering of many marks in one shield, 
coat, or banner; for Sithence it is true that 
such marks serve no other use but for a 
commander to lead by, or to be known by, 
it is of necessity that the same be apparent, 
fair, and easy to be discerned, so that the 
quartering of many of them together doth 
hinder the use for which they are provided.” 
al 


R. 


Wuen Mr. W. S. Gil- 
bert, in the course of a 
certain opera, took occasion to satirise the 
popular failing of dispraising the artistry of 
to-day to the glory of that of a day that is 
done, he castigated a very superficial and 
insincere form of reckless criticism. When 


Our Bridges. 


he wrote the lines :— 


Of course you must pooh pooh 
Whatever's fresh and new, 

And declare it crude and mean; 
For Art stopped short 

In the cultivated Court 

Of the Empress Josephine. 


He put those critics, who find decadence in 


ecepeetnancanttntanentanee Sena 
RESET TTT IS — : 


INGLE IN A BILLIARD 


A little knowledge of this supremely deco- 
tative art is far from being a dangerous 
thing: and so far indeed as to be, in the 
writer’s opinion, invaluable. It may be 
remembered, perhaps, that the employment 
of heraldic devices in Architecture was made 
the subject of a fascinating lecture by a 
member of the Art Workers’ Guild not long 
ago, who was able, by means of the lantern, 
to illustrate, point by point, what he said, 
and greatly delighted his hearers. In the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, where flint 
pertains to the soil, the courses of free- 
stone, whether horizontal or vertical, give 
the distinction of style to the churches. 


. The said counties, it will be remembered, 


were then the richest in England. So 
wealthy, indeed, that good Art could be 
properly paid for, and we find very often 
the surface relieved by panelled designs .in 
which the founder’s arms are conspicuous ; 


* “The Symbolisms of Heraldry.” By W, Cecil 
Wade, London: George Redway. 2s. 6d. 


ROOM, 


know better than one who is not, where 
to stop. When it comes to, converting a 
shield into a complete geneological table 
and family history combined, the herald, 
it will be perceived, is well-nigh at his wit’s 
end. What concerns us especially is that the 
design loses in dignity, and commands less 
respect as it gradually becomes more involved. 
The older he gets the longer is History’s 
tail! Mr. Wade leaves off at this point as 
if as much had been said as could be expected 
from him. To go further is to fare worse, 
however, as we should presently come to 
such matters as cadency, differencing, dimi- 
diation, impalement, quartering, agroupment, 
&e. The names are indicative of the devices 
employed by the herald, whose profession 
obliged him to move with the times, and to 
eram more and more into a naturally limited 
field.. The author might here have quoted 
from Dugdale, born 1605, whose position as 
Royal Herald was gained by his works on 
this subject: “A thing ‘that. is amiss, as I 


DESIGNED BY ¥F,. STUART MURRAY. 


everything modern, somewhat out of counten- 
ance; but these words lose their satirical sting, 
and become a sober statement of fact when 
applied, for instance, to our Thames bridges. 
Generally speaking, it was at about that 
period in the first quarter of this dying 
century that the last bridge across _ the 
London Thames to claim any real architec- 
tural merit was built. One names, of course, 
in this connection, Waterloo Bridge. Most 
of the later examples are, indeed, either 
erude or mean; and the design for the new 
Vauxhall Bridge, presently to be begun, 
is just as commonplace as, for instance, those 
miracles of featureless utility, the new 
Putney and Wandsworth Bridges. We 
apparently lost the art of building a bridge 
with strikingly good architectural features 
when Rennie died. Since then, the engineer, 
with his iron and steel spans, has had the best 
opportunities, and we must needs suppose 
that it is because his services are not so often 
required (and his faculties in this direction 
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therefore become somewhat dulled), that the 
architect of recent stone bridges has failed 
to produce anything better than a mere 
draughtsman’s design. What puts a keener 
edge on one’s regret in this direction is that 
many of the old bridges, demolished to make 
way for these featureless, if stronger struc- 
tures, were so very picturesque. Londoners 
have not ceased to regret the vanished 
quaintness of old - Putney Bridge, or 
that of .old . Wandsworth Bridge, both 
crazily timbered affairs, but so inspiring 
to the artist—and ‘possibly not so crazy 
after all. Then there was the old bridge 
at. Battersea, that’ made’ the ‘reach just 
there the most delightful river “bit” near 
London. It went somewhere about five 
years ago, and the reach between Battersea 
and Chelsea is now vulgarised by two ex- 
ceedingly pretentious suspension bridges, one 
of them tricked out with tawdry. gilding and 
crested with gas lamps, the other a bleak and 
barren offence to the eye. The frankly 
hideous Lambeth. Bridge even is better. It 
is, indeed, so hideous that, like the repulsive- 
ness of a Japanese grotesque demon, it has a 
personality of its own rather winning upon 
one at last. But we have one really beautiful 
modern bridge in London that deserves every 
praise. Westminster Bridge is no unworthy 
neighbour of /Barry’s Gothic pile of the 
Palace of Westminster, whose Tudor tradi- 
tion it carries across the river to the West- 
minster Bridge Road and the Albert Em- 
bankment, on which stand those flaunting 
red brick and Portland stone Italian Renais- 
sance buildings of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
good in themselves, but in too violent con- 
trast with the bridge and the Houses of Par- 
liament. The light, four-centred arches of 
that fine bridge look absolutely perfect at 
half tide, when their piers are half sub- 
merged, and at all times that structure is an 
admirable object lesson ‘in the artistic com- 
bined use of iron and stone. Beside it the 
heavier Gothic of Blackfriars Bridge is poor 
indeed, and that huge eastellated structure 
by the Tower of London frankly impossible. 


C.GeH 


A NEW isolation hospital at Isleworth, for 
the joint use of the boroughs of Richmond and 
Hounslow with Isleworth, has been opened. 

THE competition for a design for new 
schools at Trowbridge has elicited sixty-seven 
sets of drawings which are to be on exhibition 
during the three concluding days of this week. 

Diaaurs and delvers have been busy lately. 
Mr. Hogarth’s English School of Archeology 
at Athens has been doing good work in its 
excavations on the isle of Milo. The missing 
arms of Aphrodite, it is true, have not yet 
been found; but primitive fresco paintings of 
great value and interest have been brought to 
light, and another Acropolis has been dis- 
covered.. Meanwhile the treasures hidden 
beneath British soil have not been neglected. 
At the Society. of Antiquaries in Burlington 
House are to be seen the results of the latest 
excavations in Silchester. Half the old city 
(or nearly a hundred acres) has been now 
examined, and the arrangements made for 
warming the Roman houses with hot air, and 
other contrivances, are of the most interesting 
description, and suggest that our climate must 
‘have improved since the villas of Silchester 
were turned into fields, of standing corn, 
Several large casks, one full of Old Falernian, 
betray other means employed by our invaders 
for keeping up their caloric, while the quanti- 
ties of oyster shells found close at hand suggest 
that “natives” were thoroughly appreciated 
and treated to their appropriate aeccompani- 
ments at table. The buried civilizations of 
Greece and Rome are gradually giving up 
their dead, in various quarters of the world 
that once was theirs. And the pathetic little 
relics that are brought to. light show more 
and: more how little we have changed since 
Silchester was guarded by the lictors, and 
Milo echoed to the songs of worshippers before 
its temple, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FREAK. 


EFT to itself, the architectural freak 
L is not greatly gifted with a spirit of 
originality ; as a general rule, it has to be 
built stone by.stone on the lines of a plan 
suggested by some human eccentric, and even 
then it fails to bear the proud title of “ freak,” 
for it is usually: known, in this country at all 
events, as “So-and-so’s folly,” but there are 
exceptions. In a certain town in Italy dis- 
covered by Cook there exists the “ doyen ” of 
architectural freaks, in the shape of the tower 
that has a distinct bias on one side—a bias 
achieved by the sole exertions of the structure 
itself without. the intervention of human 
hands, This tower having ‘achieved great 
popularity—few, we believe, of the casual 
visitors to Pisa, for that is the name of the 
place, have the strength of mind to leave the 
town without visiting and purchasing a photo- 
graph of ret 
THis GREATLY ADVERTISED ERECTION, 


—other towers naturally essayed to eclipse it in 
leaning, but, notwithstanding that the “ Fall. 
ing Tower” of Caerphilly Castle, in Wales, 
throws its head, which is 77ft. from the ground, 
11ft. out of the perpendicular as compared to 
the 14ft. bias of the 60 yards of Pisa’s pet, the 
latter has never lost its hold on the public’s 
affection, in which its foundations are deeply 
rooted, nor do we think it will loosen its grip, 
nothwithstanding the efforts of Chesterfieldian 
champions on behalf of their crooked spire. 
This spire, which most closely resembles a 
bayonet as made in Germany after an encounter 
with a sardine tin undoubtedly - possesses 
claims (says the Globe) to be known as the 
champion of Architectural freaks, and in 
making this assertion we are not influenced 
by any leaning on the grounds of nationality 
—the spire attends to that department—but 
because there is, unlike the subsidence of | 


THe FounpDATION aT Pisa, 


no reasonable explanation of the spire’s 
caprice. Optical illusions, lightning, and 
warped woodwork have all been suggested, 
but a first-class theory is still wanting. Had 
Phillip II. of Spain lived to-day the Escurial 
would be known as “ Phillip’s Folly,” but, as 
he sojourned in this world in the sixteenth 
century, his contemporaries acknowledged that 
the building of the palace in the shape of a 
gridiron as a compliment to St. Lawrence, 
upon whose day, in the year 1557, he defeated 
the French at St. Quentin, was nothing short 
of a delicate attention and a_prodigiously 
clever idea. There were, by the way, some 
vastly uncomfortable cells at their disposal 
had they said otherwise. This novel form of 
compliment is perpetuated in our country, it 
is alleged, in that charming example of Tudor 
Architecture known as 


“ CHARLECOTE Housz,” 


_ the ground plan of which was built in the 


shape of an “E,” in honour of Elizabeth 
Regina. When aerial navigation is an accom- 
plished fact, this idea will probably be adopted 
for advertising in our great cities. To see 
*s Cocoa is the Best” neatly picked out 
in terraces, squares, and streets, would doubt- 
less be as delightful and stimulating as the 
article advertised. If the little Northampton- 
shire village of Rushton were not situated in 
longitude 10°21 E.,- the travelling | Britisher 
would visit it in crowds, and philanthropic 
societies would extensively advertise “their 
personally - conducted trips thither; indeed, 
“a week in rural Rushton for £5” would be 
as familiar in our mouth as household words. 
Rushton, it should be explained, possesses one 
of the freakiest buildings in the wide world, 
in the shape of a triangular house erected 
some three centuries ago by a fervent Roman 
Catholic, Sir Thomas Tresham, who is sup- 
posed to have had: the idea of typifying the 
Trinity in his design. There are three sides 
to the ‘house, each 331ft.- in length, and 


in height it is three stories; three windows _ 


grace each of the three sides, and six of them — 


are in shape trefoils; naturally the panes of 
glass are triangular. From the meeting place 
of the roof of the three gables on each side 
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rises a three-sided chimney, and through three — 


holes that perforate the three sides the smoke 
escapes when there is any. Each of the gables 


bars a three-sided pyramid crowned by a tre- — 


gracing the sides contains thirty-three letters. 


foil, and each of the three Latin inscriptions. 


The interior of the house is so arranged by the © 


cutting off of corners that on each floor there- — 


are three-sided apartments. 


In very sooth, —~ 


- 


everything in this remarkable house isin threes, ~ 


with the exception-of the number 5555 carved ~ 
Why these figures should ~ 
appear there is a mystery,for in no circum- — 


over the doorway. 


= 


stances will three go into it without a re- — 


mainder. 
a religious significance is 
JEZREEL’S TowER AT CHATHAM, 


built under the direction of one White, who, 
under the name of James Jerusha Jezreel, 


Another architectural freak having — 


gathered together a numerous following who — 


called themselves “Jezreelites,” and who were 


- 


to be immortal—at least, they were given to — 


understand they were. b 
founder of the sect died before the completion 
of the tower, which was built from plans sup- 


Unfortunately, the 


= 


posed to have been received from the Heavenly ~ 


Jerusalem to accommodate the 144,000 chosen. 
Some little time ago the property, upon which 


£40,000 had been expended, was put up to ~ 


auction, but, notwithstanding the auctioneer’s 


suggestion that it might be converted into a ~ 
“brewery or a lunatic asylum,” no sale was’ 


effected, though the breaking-up price was but _ 
£6300, In the castle grounds at Midford there 


stands a tower which has claims to be regarded — 


as a bona-fide freak of the second class, inso- 
much as its ground plan reveals the fact that 


it was erected in the shape of the ace of clubs. — 


There is, of course, the obvious legend attached 
to the building, as well as a priory, to account 
for the strange shape adopted, but the erection 
cannot be regarded inthe first flight of freaks, 
and would probably, in more senses than one, 


be looked down upon by such eminent examples ~ 
as the crooked spire of Chesterfield and other 


naturally deformed Architecture. Among the 


many suggestions of features warranted to mi 
secure success in the Paris Exhibition of 1900 


one of the most startling was the idea of 
erecting the 


“ WomaAn’s BUILDING” 


oz 


in the shape of a woman’s head; not an 
ordinary head either, but one that would be 
typical of feminine beauty. 


a 


af, 


| 
a 


Whether the 


model obtained from a composite taken from — 


the photographs of the most beautiful types of - 


modern women would give a result that would — 


% 
> 


secure votes of approval from 1 per cent. of the ~ 


feminine beholders we do not know, but a 
The ~ 


plebiscite would be full of interest. 


details of this proposed architectural freakare _ 


remarkable, We learn, for instance, that 


beneath the layer of thin wood which bears 


the complexion of the fair but exaggerated 


composite powerful electric lights will be — 


arranged. The wood, we are given to under- 
stand, will be “of some variety that is not 
opaque,” while. the electric light will be of 


sufficient force to penetrate the complexion ~ 


and give the latter a soft, translucent effect 
that will be decidedly charming at night. 
With regard to Juliet, Shakespeare wrote : 


There lies more peril in thine eyes 
Than twenty of their swords. 


7 
a“ 
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> 
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What he would have said had he lived to-day 


concerning the powerful electric arec-lights 


which were to illumine the orbs of the pro- ae 


posed Architectural freak we cannot conjecture, 
but we trust he would have altered the latter 
part of the quotation, or, saving his nationality, 
he might have found himself literally in the 


same box as his distinguished comrade—in a 6 


literary sense—M. Zola. : 


~e 
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» 

Sy 
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Tue foundation stone has*been laid in con- . 


nection with the ‘proposed restoration — of 
Swinton Parish Church, which was destroyed. 


by fire—with the exception of the tower—last — 


March. 
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Men Who Design. 


MR, FRANK STUART MURRAY. 


HERE is a tendency to prate of Archi- 
tecture as “The Mother of the Arts,” 
without recognising the relationship thus 

involved between the architect and every 
designer of the beautiful. For many years 
the architect has wrapped around himself a 
professional cloak of his own devising, which 
has had the effect of separating him from his 
fellow artists. Although this state of things 
is no longer extant to any marked degree, it 
still exists in the relationship between the 
architect and the decorative artist. It is 
difficult to realise how dependent the architect 
is upon the services of the decorator until 
one has been brought in contact with the 
personal work of the latter. Although the 
individuality of any artist, whether decorative 
or otherwise, is only interesting in so far as it 
effects the artist’s work, yet, in proportion as 
this is the case, his personality is worthy of 
study and attention. 

The subject of the present article, Mr. 
Frank Murray, is eminently interesting, not 
only as a decorative designer of a high order, 
but as a man whose intimate acquaintance 
with a large range of subjects, apparently 
extraneous to decorative art, gives to that art 
a breadth and a variety which is seldom found. 

Through sumptuously furnished showrooms, 
past exquisite examples of vertu, and up quite 
“a wonderful number of stairs, one at last arrives 
at the studio, which is at the top of Messrs, 
Waring’s premises in Oxford Street. It is 
quite refreshing to inhale the atmosphere of 
Bohemia after the almost oppressive luxury 
suggested by the showrooms, and it is here 
that Mr. Frank Murray, who is the art 
director of this vast business, is to be found ; 
itis here that he points out with an almost 
fatherly pride the various features of his 
creation. 

“My life as a painter,’ Mr. Murray begins, 
“is really of little interest to the general 
public, therefore we will hurry over that por- 
tion which relates to my earlier history, in 
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order to dwell more particularly on the object 
which has animated me for the last few years. 
It seems to me my function, if I have one, is 
the creation of an artistic and practical deco- 
rative studio. To this I have devoted, and 
shall continue to devote, my untiring energy. 
I began life, of all things in the world, as a 
stockbroker; this, however, did not last very 
long, the infinite possibilities of making every- 
thing, even the smallest domestic article, 
beautiful, leading me to enter the studio of a 
firm of decorators. This, mind, was when I 
was quite a young man, and a studio in a 
decorative firm at that time was a studio only 
in name. I found an atmosphere of commer- 
cialism and an utter absence of Art apprecia- 
tion, a combination between the spirit of the 
decorator and the draper’s assistant. After 
some time at that most disheartening business 
I left, and determined to devote myself entirely 
to marine painting, particularly shipping. 
Therefore a large portion of my life has 
been spent in this way, executing commis- 
sions for the P. and O., The White Star 
Line, and other large shipping companies. 
But always I have had in my mind the dis- 
appointing effect of my early experience in the 
decorator’s studio, and it was this which led 
me to accept Messrs. Waring’s offer, two years 
ago, to direct the art section of their business. 
IT accepted on the condition that I was 
allowed a perfectly free hand in the means 
I employed to further the object I had in view. 
I have not only had a free hand, but the 
ereatest support and assistance in the forma- 
tion of my studio from the heads of the firm, 
My ideal is a studio founded upon the principles 
which animated the Art of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and I believe nothing could stand against 
it. In sixteenth century Applied Art you can 
find nothing really bad. Almost up to the 
end of the eighteenth century this state of 
things exists, then comes the decline and fall.” 

Mr. Murray’s views on the commercial spirit 
which may be attributed to any studio directly 
connected with a business firm, are singularly 
helpful and interesting. 

“ During the last few years there has been a 
great revival in applied and decorative art, as 
distinct from the art of the picture painter. 
This is mainly attributable to the “ Arts and 
Crafts” and “Art Workers’ Guild,” truly 
living societies, Yet such a lot of the charm- 


ing work done and exhibited is either not 
suitable to practical requirements or else far 
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too costly for the average pocket. As long as 
Art is not brought within the exigency of 
commerce, any real movement towards a re- 
formation of public taste is amateurish and 
dilettante. What is wanted is someone to 
stand at the parting of the ways of Commerce 
and Art, and it is precisely this position 
which I hope my atelier will occupy. This is, 
I am convinced, the only practical method of 
focussing the heterogeneous mass of artistic 
material at our disposal, and making it homo- 
geneous. 

«You ask me about ‘style. Well, I am not 
a bit of a stylist. At the same time, I have 
no doubt that an intimate knowledge of styles 
is as imperative to the decorative artist as to 
the architect. Style is the concrete expression 
of the manners, customs, conventions, and 
ideals of a period. I find the greatest possible 
difficulty in getting artists—and I have ever 
so many applicants—to realise the necessity 
of this foundation to their art. Hence I find 
it necessary to train young men, if I am to 
realise my ideal atelier. The system I adopt 
is not that of ordinary pupilage. ‘To begin 
with, I take no premiums, but, if the parents 
of a boy can support him for three years, 
during that period he should spend his days 
studying under a most rigorous scheme. 
Every line he draws is with a practical object 
in view. Chairs, tables, fenders, from the best 
of the many beautiful examples at South 
Kensington and elsewhere. Every week the 
pupil submits his work to me, and it is freely 
criticised in the studio, suggestions, objections, 
and so forth being expended upon it. I have 
often kept a pupil for weeks drawing nothing 
but sections of mouldings ; after he has drawn 
several hundreds, he will find that they divide 
themselves into two classes, the medicval and 
the classical. As he continues, the pupil will 
gradually see the moving vital spirit which 
underlies these classes, and so, catching this 
spirit, he will become not a mere copyist, but 
an artist fully qualified to take his place in 
the studio, and help forward the work. 

The beautiful work which is being executed 
in the studio is the best proof of the system 
which Mr. Murray has adopted. Mr. Murray, 
who is a member of the Arts and Crafts Society 


’ andthe Art Workers’ Guild, is a constant exhi- 


bitor at the Royal» Academy; for seventeen 
years he has been represented on the walls of 
Burlington House, this year’s exhibition being 
no exception to the rule. 
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POMPEII. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


(Translated from the Figaro.) 


ASR having climbed by a dusty road a 

hill covered with olive trees in a con- 
veyance which was as rustic as the lyre of 
Homer, we alighted before an inn situate about 
two hundred steps from Pompeii. The inn was 
Shaded by some acacias, and was called by 
Some ancient name; you are sure of meeting 


appeared to be quite ripe and well-developed, 
and, that being the case, the great event 
could not have occurred earlier than the 
end of the autumn ; thus the triumphal shrub 
decided the question in favour of those who 
held out for November. I have related this 
little incident with the care of an inquisitive 
traveller. Some savants are, however, still 
doubtful, and I must say I have questioned 
no one in Pompeii about it. I have only dis- 
turbed the little grey lizards which bask in 
the sun upon those ancient walls. 

In this solitude one experiences those 
strange impressions, impressions which magic 
should produce, that is, if nlagic were truly 


Between the pilasters they traced landscapes, 
vines, fountains, wreaths, and birds, 

Upon a dark background, giving a void 
effect, they suspended airy figures of dancers. 
In short, they designed with a knowledge often 
tolerable, yet with much taste and ingenuity, 
mythological scenes, great compositions pro- 
ceeding from a known original, which they 
modified according to their suitability or 
caprice. They had books of designs and 
subjects, from which the well-to-do Pompeian 
generally chose by preference voluptuous 
subjects, and under his portico were portrayed 
Achilles, and Briseis, Apollo and Daphne, the 
awakening of Ariadne, the faun unveiling a 


there a good many travellers, men of tall 
stature, of unwieldy gait, square heads, and of 
light complexion, attributes typical of the 
German professor, who, following the example 
of Faust, come to conquer Science and Beauty. 
Leaving the inn, and following the ruin of the 
Roman wall, we enter Pompeii by the Stabien 
gate, where a turnstile is established, and with 
the same step which carries you through it, 
you have crossed the threshold of eighteen 
centuries, and find yourself in a city just as it 
appeared in ancient times, 


The sovereign dignity floats yet o’erits deserted bed. 


It is generally known that Pompeii was 
buried with Herculanum, Stabies Oploutus, 
and Retinus, under pumice stone, boiling 
water, and cinders which were vomited by 
Vesuvius in the first year of the reign of 
Titus (s.p. 79). But the archeologists were 
not agreed as to the month in which 
the eruption took place. Some contended 
that it was in August, others November. A bay 
tree, however, appeared, which ended the dis- 
pute. It grew in the town during the time of 
the Cesars upon the boulevard near the 
Stabien gate; it appeared on the right hand 


“WAR.” 


the art of evocation; one feels them whilst 
traversing those straight streets with irregular 
flagstones, in which the Roman chariots have 
made deep ruts, and along those painted 


houses, through the door frames of which you | 


can see columns of stucco, marble basins, and 
painted walls. 
have lost their roofs, yet’ they still seem to be 
awaiting their ancient occupiers. The word 
SALVE, which is traced in the mosaic of the 
threshold, seems yet to promise a favourable 
reception. 'The aspect of those beautiful halls 
seems scarcely to have changed at all. They 
were always open to the sky, and surrounded 
by a portico, over which was extended a veil, 
Water once flowed in the fountains with a cool 
murmuring, but now has long ceased to babble. 
Bronze chairs, marble tables, lamps, chan- 
deliers, busts, and statues have all been taken 
away with the best of the mural paintings ; yet 
the charm is not broken, the Venus of Pompeii 
smiles still in her own city. One can imagine 
that she is sleeping, and that she is not 
dead. There she is a peaceful Venus, a Venus 
of the crossways and of the gardens. You 
see her many times represented in the frescoes, 
seated upon a stone and fishing with a line. 


| The frescoes of Pompeii are delicious; they were, 


however, for the most part hastily executed by 


But although these houses | 


sleeping nymph, truly a spiritual and charming 
idea; -and the toilette of Hermaphrodite, 
which is a composition in Oriental style. As 
they had special apartments for their love 
affairs, these apartments were decorated with 
elaborate tableaux. The Pompeian was not 
chaste; neither his gods nor yet his climate 
induced him to be. But if he were a disciple 
of the Greeks, he had in all things a sense of 
propriety, and we must recognise in him the 
delicate taste with which he chose the 
necessaries of life, in which relation he was by 
far our superior. I should regard as an honest 
man, the wine merchant who had the Faun 
and the mosaic of Alexander in his residence, 
in which reigned a becoming grace and refine- 
ment. As regards the possessor of those exqui- 
site reliefs designed upon marble, now in the 
Naples museum, I should proclaim him happy, 
that is if he knew the value of what he 
possessed, for in his day they must have been 
already antique and of the most beautiful 
antique—a fragment in the pure style of 
Polygnotus. 

I have a great respect also for the philoso- 
pher who, in this city where few studied, 


| wrote a few short treatises which have been 


found in a state of carbon. He was a disciple 


| of Epicurus, and if perchance he conformed his 


as you entered. This bay tree was buried 
alive under the shroud of mud which enveloped 
the five towns. As the bodies of men and 
animals which had fallen under this sepulchral 
rain, and as the woman who came with her 
two companions to throw themselves at its 
feet, so the beautiful tree was buried and 
became dust, leaving the impression of its 
trunk, its foliage, and its bays in its hardened 
ashes. It was only a few years ago that a 


hole so formed was revealed by a blow of a 
pickaxe, and in accordance with an ingenious 
method which has been in use now for some 
time, plaster was run into the hole, and thus a 
cast cf the bay tree was obtained. It was 
recognised as belonging to that species which 
is now used for culinary purposes. The bays 


“ PRACE.” 
DESIGN FOR MOSAICS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN SHIPPING. 


craftsmen, doubtless very ordinary, in the short 
space of sixteen years, comprised between the 


| earthquake of the year 63, which ruinéd the 


town, and the eruption of 79 which buried. it. 
Art sustained a great loss then; some of the 
most ancient decorations, however, have been 
recovered. ‘They are very beautiful. They are 
conceived in that great style which is called 
the candelabrum style, because the principal 
motives reproduced in it were those flowered 


stems of bronze which the Greek artists were / 


so well able in throwing out in the form of a 
graceful and majestic branch which served to 
carry the burning torch. The painters who, 
after the year 63, came with their rolls of 
tracing to decorate the houses restored from 
their ruins, had an exquisite sense of ornament. 


BY F. S. MURRAY. 


life to his doctrine, he had great contempt for 
Venus, the Venus with black tresses, so much 
adored by the Pompeians. 

The Epicureans preached abstinence from 
all carnal pleasures, albeit the reasons for 
which doctrine were much too deep for the 
comprehension of the commoner people. This 
sage, I should imagine, was very isolated—a 


total stranger in that clamorous and wanton | 


throng. 

Still there were to be found here and there 
a few cultivated minds in this little town 
where Cicero once lived, but they were very 
rare, isolated for the most part, and concealed 
in their lovely gardens under the shade of the 
terebinthe trees, or else shut up in a wretched 
little room and surrounded by manuscripts. 
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Those people who prevailed in the streets 
were necessarily of the commoner classes, such 
as merchants, clerks, lawyers, doctors, artisans, 
slaves, soldiers, sailors, gladiators, panders, 
courtisans, and all that filthy scum that the 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RE 


The house owners here who, thinking that 
all capital should be production, opened the 
ground floors of their houses as shops, which 
they let out to traders; in fact, notices of 
shops “to let’ have actually been found. 


CORD. 


pirate-infested sea deposited upon the shores 


of Campania and in the maritime tuwns. 


same time, a business centre. 


. * 
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for his books have been found. 


walls thereof were 


' cavilling and wrangling which was carried on 


- within. 


+ a large, bold handwriting, a custom still in 
> Yogue im some of the towns in Italy. 
heir ‘chief place of amusement was the 


= _ 


- amphitheatre, in which the gladiators con- 


fended with ‘the wild beasts. Eating and 
drinking, loving, laughing, quarrelling, and 
©onstant fear of the evil eye was the order of 
the day. For the purpose of conjuring the 

évil influences they carried charms, also cer- 
tain emblems were placed on the doors and 

upon the furniture. One citizen of Pompeii, 
-@ tanner by trade, had a death’s head, in 

Mosaic, upon the table of his dining room ; its 

purpose was to bring him good luck. 

_ In the plate given last year to the Louvre 
“there are two cups, once the property of a 
Wealthy Campanian, one ‘Trimalkion of 
Vesuvius. These cups are ornamented with two 
"skeletons in high relief. 'The Neapolitans of 
to-day even carry little skulls of red coral in 
their collection of charm trinkets. Just as 
Trimalkion of old did in contemplating his 
articulated skeletons, so the tanner of Pompeii 
had a subject for meditation whilst taking his 
supper in the rapid flight of his days; and he 
would be able to conclude, according to “his 
disposition, whether he should hasten to enjoy 
himself, or whether he must despise ephemeral 
pleasure. ¢ 
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Public life was very active, and can- 
_ didates for the municipal offices daubed the 
walls with their names, which were written in 


Pompeii was a gay city, but it was, at the 
Jocundus the 

banker devoted himself to many profitable 
» transactions, the details of which are known, 
In the courts 
_ of justice they argued tremendously, and the 
literally hidden by the 
» legal notices which were affixed to them ; a 
" poet once declared himself astonished that 
they did,not fall down, so terrible was the 


Among all. those shops now brought to light 
| there is not a single library, but as revards 
taverns and drinking shops there are many, 
one of these was seen which had for a sign 
two men carrying a pitcher. 
| ‘The Pompeiat tavern, with its marble 
| counter, was very like the “antica osteria,”’ 
which one meets with-in the alleys in Naples ; 
both food and drink were obtainable there. 
Upon the wall plaster of oneof these taverns 
a design was scratched (probably the work of 
some belated idler), in which one can see, 
among other things, a customer calline to a 
waiter and saying: “Give me a little fresh 
water.” Like the modern Neapolitan, the 
Pompeian of old did not despise water, but at 
the same ‘time he would. not pay for it as he 
would for wine; one evidently discontented 
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tippler wrote upon the wall of one tavern this 


DESIGN FOR A FRIEZE, 


imprecation: “May the gods visit thy sins 
upon thine own head thou that sellest water, 
having thyself drunk wine.” The man of the 
lower classes in Pompeii ate his meals in the 
street, in fact, he lived out of doors, and facts 
tend to prove that they was not ashamed of 
any of the functions of life; he was of a gay 
disposition, imaginative, and not at all too 
course in his speech. One reads in’ places 
erotic inscriptions, which are delicately 
worded ; one amorous individual has written 
upon a wall in Greek the words, “Thou, my 
life and my soul,” and we know from Invenal 
that these are significant words. In the house 
of Primus, he who left his dog chained up 
during that terrible hail of cinders and stones, 
a hand had written under the portico of the 
garden these lines: ‘“Who can hinder love? 
Who shall restrain the lover?” Then comes 
thisimprecation : “ Let him die a double death 
who would impede the course of love.” 

One must imagine those alleys which now 
are deserted and silent as noisy and animated, 
like the little lanes or side streets in Genoa, 
Naples, or Palermo. In the morning women 
could be seen combing their hair, and a smell 
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of cooking pervaded the air, whilst from 
amidst the crowds of fruitsellers arose the 
cries of the muleteers and the laughing of 
naked children. ‘The quarrels of the soldiers, 
of the sailors and of the gladiators disturbed 
the night. Actors, prostitutes, vagabonds, and 
robbers there fulfilled their various pro- 
Thus I pity Syricus, and though I 
do not sympathise with him, yet his unfortu- 
nate condition touches me. I will tell it you. 
Syricus was a merchant, probably a cloth 
merchant, for in his safe have been found 
several samples of stuffs. He was naturally a 
grasping character, and thought of little other 
than making money. In his house, whieh is 
situated near the Stabian Gate, he had not, as 
was the custom, inscribed upon the paving 
of the vestibule'a favourable motto, one of gzood. 
augury to the addressee of his customers; but 
instead thereof, the mosaic. of the threshold 
carried this uncouth wish: “A welcome to 
profit.” This was rendered again in “an 
incorrect but popular form of Latin. ° Syricus 
was very wealthy, and his house, judging by 
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BY F. STUART MURRAY. 


what now remains of it, was very sumptuous, 
He shared it with a relative, each having his 
particular entrance and separate apartments, 
In those of Syricus, a few and very pleasing 
frescos are to be seen; this uncouth and un. 
lettered man had the Muses depicted upon the 
walls of his parlour. But this fine building 
overlooked a filthy lane—a lane frequented 
by the lowest of the low. On the opposite 
side of the way from Syricus was the tavern 
of Sittius, with an Elephant for a sign, it was 
a wretched place ; then adjoining him extended 
a large hostelry of filthy aspect. But this was 
not all, for on the left hand lived a matron with 
her bevy of complaisant maidens, and I assure 
you that in Campania during iae time of the 
Kmperors the windows of the house were 
never closed. One poor creature, a humble 
competitor, oceupied on one side a chamber 
so small that it was necessary to make a hole 
in the wall for the bed. In this alley abounded, 
as one can imagine, rakes and vavabonds. 
in this fair Eneolpe, so full of literat ure, there 
prowled at all hours representatives of the 
species, the parasite, the robber, the debauchee, 
and the sacrilegist; who stole from the inns the 
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coats of travellers, and who visited the ship of 
Isis which was moored inthe harbour, and even 
dared to rob the goddess of her embroidered 
robe and her silver sistrum ; in fact, one must 
have traversed at night some back street in 
Old Naples before the least idea can be 
formed of the world that lived there enjoying 
a liberty unknown to the austere people of the 
West. Whilst Syricus busied himself with his 
accounts at night, or whilst resting himself on 
his bed, drunkards rolled about outside, 
stumbling over fragments of broken pottery, 
and howling; ostlers, soldiers, gladiators, sor- 
cerers, courtisans, and slaves, who quarrelled in 
the low inns and other degraded places, felling 
one another with candlesticks and fighting 
with smoking spits, altogether making a 
frightful uproar. Poor Syricus, his ears all 
but broken by the din and his safe broken 
into by thieves, had painted on the wall 
outside two serpents encircling an altar, which 
sign was according to the common belief 
efficacious in exorcising the evil influence and 
perils with which he was surrounded, Over 
the serpent was written this inscription, now 
effaced, although it was easily read at the time 
of its discovery: “Tarry not here, move on 
scoundrels.” ‘There is no knowing what effect 
it had, but it is most probable that this vile 
crowd still shrieked beneath those serpents, 
not caring much for ‘the written injunction, 
and that this wretched street became quiet 
only under the cinders of Vesuvius which 
buried it. 

The reader will reproach us, perhaps, for 
having remained unreasonably long in this 
low quarter. It is at the other extremity of 
the town, at the end of the Rue de Stabies 
near to the gate of Vesuvius, where the 
excavations are being carried on. For. a 
long time led without order, they are now 
conducted with method. The frescoes are 
all being left in place, under the protection 
of a roof or else covered with glass. 
This has been done in the “Casa Nuova” 
recently exhumed, and which is now rendered 
to us with all its furniture and the adorable 
friezes of Love’s craftsmen. At the entrance 
of this house is a painting, which really should 
be taken to a private museum and even then 
should be covered by a screen; all that I can 
say of it is that it represents a man, who, 
holding a balance, seems to express this idea— 
that pleasure is dearly bought, That is another 
house which one cannot call respectable. 
Rich and poor, craftsmen and merchants, 
soldiers, conjurors, temples, palaces, hovels, 
sewers, all these put together make a city, 
that is to say, an event—a pathetic event— 
a great human reality, and in the abysses of 
the past, a sacred reality. 


A new Wesleyan Methodist chapel was 
lately opened at Chelmsford. 

Tue foundation stone of new schools at 
Neath was laid a few days ago. The contract 
price of the new building is £0400. 

Tun Cleethorpes Urban District Council has 
determined to widen the Grimsby Road. ‘The 
surveyor has been instructed to prepare plans 
and submit an estimate for the work. 

A Locan GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry. into 
the application of the Devonport Town Council 
for power to borrow £9250, for the purchase of 
land as a site for the erection of municipal 
buildings, was held a few days ago. 

BurLpINne operations have been in full swing 
at Skegness during the past winter. Two fine 
terraces have been nearly completed, and a 
Roman Catholic church, a Primitive Methodist 
chapel, and other buildings are now in course 
of erection. The Pier Saloon is being enlarged, 
and other improvements are being effected. 

Accorp1nG to the annual report of Mr. Vice- 
Consul Keogh, the years 1896 and 1897 have been 
prosperous and successful for the principality 
of Monaco. Building has been unusually 
active. Land has become scarce and expensive 
and at Monte Carlo there is difficulty in finding 
any. An electric tramway -has been laid from 
near Monaco railway station to the frontier at 
St. Roman, passing through Monte Carlo. 
This is a link in the proposed electric tram 
line from Cagnes (a short distance on the 
Cannes side of Nice) to Mentone. ° 


GREAT ART WORKERS OF THE 
CENTURIES. 


QUENTIN MATSYS: ARTIST JIN 
WROUGHT IRON. 


LMOST as soon as the early members 
of the human race learned to utilise 
metals for the fabrication of tools and 
weapons, they also applied them to ornamental 
uses. At first this was generally in the direc- 
tion of personal ornaments, and the precious 
metals, gold and silver, were the most prized 
materials. But it is certain that the early 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, and probably also 
the first Greeks, covered some of the walls of 
their temples and palaces with tablets and 
bronzemoreorless ornamental. Themost useful 
of all the metals did not come into general use 
in the civilised world until much later. Lord 
Macaulay, in his fine lay of “ Horatius,” says 
of the advance of the Tuscan army as seen 
from the walls of Rome by the terrified 
citizens: 
Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left, and far to right, 
Tn broken beams of dark blue light, 


The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears. 


With all respect to the poet, no “dark blue 
light ” would have been visible, for the helmets 
and spearheads “of both Etruscans and Romans 
at that remote date were of bronze, and the 
Romans only learned the use of iron or steel 
swords from the Goths of Spain long subse- 
quently. Doubtless from the “masters of the 
world” their various dependencies became 
acquainted with iron. We know, at least, that 
at, or immediately posterior to, the Roman 
Conquest, both iron and steel were in general 
use in England for arms, armour, tools, and 
various architectural adjuncts. It is here that 
we begin to find the commencement of orna- 
mental wrought-iron work. The Gothic builders 
of the Middle Ages desired to make the house 
of the Lord which they reared beautiful 
throughout, and spared no labour to accom- 
plish their object. It was not alone that every 
part of the edifice, from the great porch to the 
slender spire externally, or from the grand 


chancel arch to the font internally, should be | 


miracles of the most beautiful and most deli- 
cate stone carving, but all the ironwork—hinge 
and lock, bolt and bar, must be equally wrought 
into decorative beauty. The production of 
work of an artistic or ornamental character in 
wrought or hammered iron is a difficult pro- 
cess, which requires great technical skill, and 
the most cursory consideration of the subject 
will show why this is the case. The sculptor 
and carver, working upon marble or wood, the 
potter manipulating plastic clay, or the artist 
or decorator laying on pigment or media, can 
each and all work with as much deliberation 
as suit their views or purposes. If the sculptor 
thinks that the cheeks of his marble nymph 
have not the proper curvature, he can 
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a little more carefully and at his ease ; but the 
iron worker must emphatically “strike while 
the iron is hot.” He must give or impart 
to the metal an ornamental form while it-is 
still at a red or even white heat, and hence his 
manipulation must be rapid. Nevertheless, 
if he be skilful, the results obtained are as 
wonderful as they are beautiful. As con- 
nected with the métier of the subject of this 
paper, I may mention that at the South Ken- 
sington Museum there is a fine specimen of 
German or Flemish work. It is a window 
grating, and probably contemporaneous with 
Matsys, if not actually his work, Another 
specimen is a wrought-iron open church screen 
of English workmanship of the period, and an 
excellent example of the capabilities of the 
material; and another excellent example. of 
the effective employment of wrought-iron in 
an exceedingly simple manner is a link holder 
from Siena, which is also about contem- 
poraneous with Quentin Matsys,.. This is an 
excellent example of spirited design and ade- 
quate execution in iron, the best point about 


it being the ready manner in which a grotesque — 
quasi-animal form is worked out of little more — 
than a mere bar of metal, with forcible expres-_ 
sion, though without jany attempt ‘at realism, — 
But to turn now to the main object of this — 
paper—Quentin Matsys. ‘There are such con-— 
flicting statements concerning the “ famous — 
blacksmith of Antwerp” that the date and_ 
place of his birth even cannot be positively © 


stated. For more than three hundred years a | 


feud has raged between Louvain and Antwerp, — 


each claiming him as a son. For Louvain the | 


most formidable champion has been M. Edward 

van Even, who, in poring over the registers of” 
the city, found that in 1440 Arnold and Nicholas — 
Matsys were allowed in Louvain the immunities ~ 


of burghers, and accordingly claims that” 


Quentin is one of their descendants, as im the | 
said city there was living from 1469 to 1530 ae 
famous locksmith and clockmaker named 
Matsys. 
ever, is oftentimes regarded as of doubtful 


authority—in his list of contemporary painters 


mentions that Quentin Matsys was born in the” 
old capital of Brabant. Then M. de Burl- 
rose, who examined with patient care the 
musty archives of the Cathedral, discovered — 
that from 1456 to 1466 there lived one Jean 
Metsys in Antwerp, who wrought for the 


Cathedral many works in iron, and was besides _ 


entrusted with 
Tye Famous Crock or St. JACQUES, 


and that after his death, attributed to the | 


year 1467, his widow was paid money due on 
the work of her husband. ‘There is also a 


suggestion that the Metsys of Louvain is con-_ 
founded with this one. It is considered strange — 


there should be two of the same name pur- 
suing identical occupations at the same time: 
in places so near to each other. In the work 
of the late M. Alfred Michiels, “Rubens and 
the Antwerp School,” published in 1854, the 
discussion is resumed, and M. Michiels agrees’ 
with M: de Burlrose in his conclusions. Be it” 
as it may, though the date and place of his’ 
birth are in doubt, Matsys achieved his fame 
at Antwerp, and will always be associated with 
the quaint Flemish town, where he died. 
The spelling of his name is also in dispute;— 


his son wrote it Massis, but as nearly as can 


be deciphered on his “ Descent from the Cross,” 
in the Louvre, he signed it Matsys. Everyone™ 
who visits Antwerp goes, of course, to the 
Cathedral, and if they enter there by the 
principal gate, the nearest way to it is through — 
the “Place aux Gants,” in the centre of which 
stands one of the sights of the city—the 
famous well. Of the many who daily draw” 
water from it, probably few ever think 
of its beauty; but to the tourist and 
connoisseur it possesses great attractions.” 
This well cover is supposed to have had its” 
origin in a bet with a fellow workman that_ 
out of a single piece of iron, and with one” 
hammer, he would fashion the well-cover— 
and he won the bet, being then, though called” 
the master in iron, barely of age. Further- 
more, the romance lovers. tell us that, on 
account of his love affair with Adelaide van 


Wylt—whose father, a painter, regarding a 


blacksmith as unworthy to be his son-in-law, 


refused Matsys as a suitor for his daughter— 


the rejected lover, abandoning the: trade in 
which he stood so high, vowed to become an 
artist, and travelled through Germany and 


even England, working at his trade only to 


obtain the wherewithal 
To ProssecurTe His ArT StuprEs, 2 
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and at last he returned to Antwerp, where, as 


his merits were speedily recognised, the stern | 


father yielded, and Matsys married his lady — 
love, though the people still persisted in call-— 
ing him the blacksmith. If this tale of his 
travel is true, it must have been then tha 
he wrought in England the iron tomb which’ 
covers the grave of Edward IV, in the Chapel 
of Windsor Castle, -and the incasing of the 
baptismal fonts in St. Peter’s, at Louvain, — 
both of which are attributed to him. In 
the wall of the Cathedral, by the side of 
the main. entrance, is a stone to his memory 
carved with a skull and- cross-bones, am 
bearing this motto; “Corumbialis amor 

mulcibre fecit apellem.” W.N. B. 


Also that Gurchardin—who, how- | 


| 
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RENAISSANCE WOODWORK 
ENGLAND.* 


By J. HunGerrorp POLLEN. 


(Continued from page 300.) 
HE most imposing features of the houses 
- of the seventeenth century are the great 
halls, with their massive tables and 
benches, in which the hospitalities of 
the owners were dispensed, and pageants, 
and dances prepared. for the  entertain- 
ment of the neighbours. The halls generally 
rise through the first floor, and communica- 
tion across them on that floor is secured by 
a gallery, closed with lattices or concealed 
by the upper ornaments of the great screens 
of carved oak which divide the hall from 
outer entrances and from the offices. The 
fires were no longer made in the middle of 
the room, as at Westminster School, at Pens- 
hurst, and a few other places, but in large 
fireplaces, with imposing fronts carved with 
armorial bearings and other decorations. 
Telamons, human figures serving as piers or 
brackets, are favourite subjects; burly and 
massive figures, boldly and spiritedly carved, 
look down upon you from these structures, and 
seem to welcome the traveller to their abode ; 
family portraits (often bad enough) cover 
parts. of the walls. 

Family trophies, regimental colours, arms 
that have belonged to sons and ancestors long 
dead, adorn these walls, to say nothing of 
notable stag horns, rare birds, stuffed phe- 
nomenal fish caught on the property, and the 
like. The halls represent the families that 
have lived and died in the old homes. New 
men who build or buy such places in our day 
are said to buy rows of sham ancestors and 
trophies of arms arranged in stars to replace 
genuine relics of this kind. 

Next to screens and fireplaces we may name 
the roofs. Many halls—those of Hampton 
Court, of Christ Church, Oxford, for example 
—are roofed in the old, medixwval manner ; 
less gracefully put together, and with the 
decorated parts heavier and loaded. Still, 
these roofs are the old medixval] roof revived, 
and are dignified and impressive structures. 
I doubt whether in the seventeenth century 
any country except our own retained them. 


* A paper read before the Applied Art Section of the 
Society of Arts. 
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The panelling of walls was simple, but in 
many cases retained the old “linen” pattern, 
perpendicular mouldings representing napkins 
folded in plaits, Some of the panelling in the 
South Kensington Museum is set off by carved 
pilasters and by a frieze carved with figures of 
the seasons or genii, ke. But the size of the 
panels is ruled by the average width of the 
planks of heart wood from which they are cut. 

The building of these roomy country “man- 
sions” continued till the time of the Civil 
War. It was from the owners, with their 
servants and tenants, that the Royal armies 
were recruited. 

It is time now to turn to an architect who 
did much to bring what I have called the 
academic Renaissance into fashion, and Renais- 
sance woodwork into line with it. I do» not 
call the early changes introduced by Henry 
and Elizabeth, the early modest adoption of 
Corinthian columns and other antique orna- 
mental detail, academic. It did not take its 
origin from written rules, mechanically worked 
out in treatises and hooks, but by following 
living men who had been trained in older 
traditions, and superadding to them what 
impressed them in the old temples, triumphal 
arches, and ruined palaces of Rome. They 
introduce sculptured children and animals 
into their work, always with a right feeling 
of “propriety,” the “to prepon,” the really 
“becoming.” The later Renaissance was the 
product of learned men who had analysed the 
huge temples-and ruins of Italy and reduced 
them to rules; as academies of Art in our day 
manufacture artists by rules... Rules are good 
as tests required to measure and test the 
work of a painter or an architect, but they 
will not make either. Poeta nascitur non fit. 

Inigo Jones, whose works were of the com- 
plete full blown classic kind,.was himself an 
artist of great power. He was born in 1573, 
and, as some say, was apprenticed to a joiner. 


At an early age he travelled to Venice and 
other places, built a palace at Leghorn, and 


another for the King of Denmark, and brought 
sculpture and other works of Art for the Earls 
of Pembroke, Arundel, and Danvers. He 
flourished during the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. His great design was for a new 
Royal Whitehall. the old palace of Wolsey 
having been burnt in 1618. All that was 
built by Jones was the banqueting house 
opposite the Horse Guards. More than one 
set of designs for the entire palace remain and 
have been engraved. 

Jones became attached to the Court of 
James I., some time before 1610 as the inventor 
and contriver of masks, theatre scenery, and 
general designer for the Court. There is a 
King’s Thames barge at South Kensington, 
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possibly of his design. He seems to have been 
a devoted admirer and follower of Palladio. 
All his Architecture is simple and massive, 
Wilton House, Salisbury; Ashburton House, 
Westminster ; Brympton, Somerset (the front), 
and many other houses are existing examples. 
His woodwork is suited to the massive char- 
acter of his exteriors. Some of his panelling 
has more design in it than that of Wren, who 
came after him. His inventiveness, as his 
Majesty’s contriver, was of service to his wood- 
work. Shifting scenes, of which he bad learned 
the art in Italy, are said to have been intro- 
duced into this country by him. His more 
important fireplace fronts were of marble, but 
a large number of them were of wood, the 
composition and ornamentation being similar 
in design to his marble ones. There are 
certain decorative features very frequently seen 
on these objects; for instance, groups of three 
lone acanthus buds, looking rather like three 
fishes, which have seemed to me a sort of 
Jones signature, whether invented by him, or 
borrowed from Italy. 

Another favourite moulding of Jones’s is the 
square fret, and another the curve rolling over 
like the waves of the sea, called the Vitruvian 
roll, and another of his decorations in wood 
is the swag or hanging garland. We find 
this last on fireplace mouldings and at 
the flanks of picture frames where, in either 
instance, the angles break out, commonly 
called Vandyck frames, because often used 


for Vandyck portraits. Jones used Tela- 
mon figures, i.e, figures as members or 


apparent members of support, in his chimney 
fronts. This kind of carving became a fashion, 
sometimes facing the spectator, sometimes 
sideways in profile. Later architects, Kent 
and others, made use of these various decora- 
tive features in the woodwork of London houses. 
Examples from Wood Street, and the demo- 
litions of Carey Street, &c., may be seen in 
the South Kensington Museum and in furniture 
shops. : 

Altogether it must be acknowledged that 
Jones, if he did much (as I think he did) to 
academicise Renaissance interiors as well as 
exteriors, he did it with a certain nobility, and 
that in the woodwork interest he stamped a 
lasting impression on his country. 

Next to Jones we must rank Sir Christopher 
Wren, an admirable constructor, and not 
wanting in the capacity of decorative com- 
position in his Architecture. He is said never 
to have iravelled beyond the four seas, and 
that. this fact was a professional disadvan- 


tage. I do not altogether admit that latter 
view. He might have lost as much as he 


would have gained by the variety of fashions 
he would have seen in Italy and France. 

Wren’s woodwork may be seen in the stall 
work of St. Paul’s Cathedral and some col- 
legiate chapels. There are details at South 
Kensington from the old stalls at Eton College. 
His stalls are covered by a continuous flat 
roof or shelf supported by brackets beauti- 
fully carved with a canthus in graceful rolls. 
His panelling in parish churches ean be 
seen in London City churches. Many of 
them were rebuilt by Wren after the Great 
Fire. 

For house interiors he may be well studied 
in Greenwich and Hampton Court. His 
panelling is on a large scale, a set of dado 
panels below, and of tall panels, 8ft., 9ft., or 
more, by about 3ft. The mouldings are large 
in proportion. At Hampton Court occasional 
swags of Grinling Gibbons’s carving in lime- 
wood are introduced. These interior fittings 
are quiet, dignified, more “proper” than 
interesting. The windows of Hampton Court 
are of the Dutch kind, tall sash windows: 
useful, but wanting in any kind of decorative 
effect. Wren had many imitators. His Archi- 
tecture, under other hands, devoid of the 
decorative capacities of Wren, has resulted in 
the dullest of the streets and squares of 
Georgian London. Wren panels, staircase 
balustrades, &c., survive in hundreds of the 
houses built after his death. 

Next we must notice Sir William Chambers, 
an architect of the middle of the century. He 
did travel in many countries, and brought 
back his Chinese’ notions, which he carried 
out in woodwork: Chinese summer- houses 
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among the ornament of woodwork, looking- 
glass frames, &c. His treatise on “ Civil 
Architecture” is of value in so far as it is 
academic in character. It describes the details 
of classic woodwork ornamentation—dadoes, 
bases, wall divisions, and the different niembers 
of entablatures, with some explanation of the 
typical meaning of classic mouldings. His 
frets and trellises, of Chinese origin, are worth 
studying and remembering. ‘There are rooms 


in old houses of 150 years ago prepared with 


BRACKET FROM ETON COLLEGE, 


the admirable wall-papers of the China of the 
days in which these borders of trellises and 
fretwork are effectively employed. Sir William 
built the present Somerset House. He found 
the old rooms part, of the dower house of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, furnished completely, 
just as she had left them, 

The last master of internal woodwork deco- 
ration whom I will notice is Adam, or,-rather, 
the two brothers, Robert and James, for they 
seem to have practised as partners. We are 
assembled this evening in one of their houses, 
built over what was once Durham Yard, part 
of the premises of the Bishop of Durham’s 
London house. The Adam houses are all 
round us here. Certain features are observable 
on their exteriors—oval medallions, pilasters, 
covered with rolling serolls in relief. Old 
Northumberland House at Charing Cross, now 
destroyed, Sion House, several Portland Place 
houses, Lansdowne House, and others, are or 
were good illustrations of Adam ornamenta- 
tion in wood and plaster. His mouldings are 
delicate, sharply cut, somewhat wiry and dry 
and cramped when compared with the flowing 
lines of Wren’s wood-carying ; still, not with- 
out refinement and distinction, The Adams 
undertook the entire decoration of the houses 
they erected; and of the furniture suited to 
them. This may be seen in their published 
views of the interiors of Sion House, Derby 
House, and others. They seem to haye em- 
ployed Sheraton and his imitators largely for 
their furniture designs. 

Here I will brine these remarks to a con- 
ciusion. I have noticed what I call the 
academic system of architectural decoration 
in wood as in stone. 

Neither the figure carving nor the scroll 
work of these seventeenth century English 
carvers can compare with Italian sculpture, 
ii we refer it to the work of the purest periods, 
or to that of famous artists. But famous 
artists are very rare creatures, and carvers 
who can do no more than copy and attain 
neatness and a smooth surface, may be in 
some sense correct, but racy or interesting 
never, 


ANTIQUARIAN VISIT IN YORKSHIRE. 
MW BY BRAD members of the Bradford Scien- 
h) tific Association recently paid a visit to 
Boroughbridge and Aldborough, places of con- 
siderable antiquity. Aldborough, as its name 
would indicate, boasts a very heavy history ; 
its records dip deep into the Roman period. 
The first objects visited were the huge 
monoliths known as the “ Devil’s Arrows” at 
Boroughbridge.. These remarkable obelisks 
appear to belong to that class of menhirs or 
pillar stones, sometimes called Druidical 
monuments, but of more ancient date than 
Druidism itself, similar erections being among 
the earliest known memorials of the primitive 
inhabitants of Western Europe. ‘They are 
three in number, and range from 18ft. to 224ft. 
in height above the surface of the ground, to 
which must be added from 5ft. to 7ft. of stone 
embedded beneath the soil. 
Tue PILLARS 
are computed to weigh from thirty to thirty- 
six tons each. At one time there was a fourth 
stone, but if was hewn down, and a portion of 
it was used as the foundation of a neighbouring 
bridge. ‘The remaining obelisks are all of the 
millstone-grit formation, which does not exist 
nearer than Plumpton Rocks, eleven miles 
distant, whence it is supposed these columns 
were procured, ‘The Devil’s Arrows surpass in 
magnitude the average of the stones at Stone- 
henge, Salisbury Plain, which were conveyed a 
distance of sixteen miles. The “arrows,” how- 
ever, are surpassed in height by the Rudston 
monolith—an isolated pillar standing in the 
churchyard at Rudston, in the East Riding, 
which measures 25ft. above ground. That 
stone has been traced for nearly 16ft. below 
the present surface, making a total height of 
40ft. The party next went forward to-Ald- 
borough, about three quarters of a mile away. 
The origin of Aldborough is lost in antiquity. 
That it was a fortified place prior to the 
Roman occupation of Britain is certain, for it 
is so described by Ptolemy, who ascribes to it 
the distinction of being the 
CuiEF CENTRE OF THE BRIGANTES, 


who gave much trouble to the legionaries of 
Cxsar. Remains of the Brigantian rampart, 
discovered some years ago, contained numerous 
relics of the pre-historic age. The chief in- 
terest of Aldborough centres in its being the 
Isurium of the Romans, and probably the first 
Roman city laid out in Yorkshire. That it 
had precedence of York, the Eboracum of the 
Roman period, has been conceded, although 
the latter city subsequently became the 
northern metropolis of Roman Britain. Ald- 
borough was also the point of junction of two 
main Roman roads, namely, those .from York 
and Tadcaster, and a cross-country trackway 
from Ilkley, the Roman Olicana. Thus Roman 
remains in abundance might be naturally 
looked for at Aldborough, and some of these 
the visitors had pleasure in examining, as, for 
instance, the very remarkable mosaics of 
Roman handiwork. No English northern 
town is so rich in these unmistakable 
Eviprnces oF Roman Art, 

civilisation, and prosperity as Aldborough. It 
far eclipses York, where only three or four 
mosaic pavements have been discovered, while 
on the site of Isurium the number discovered 
exceeds ascore. ‘The fact that those inspected 
remain in the position where they were 
originally designed lends them an additional 
charm. The museum of Roman remains is 
not extensive, but is very interesting as con- 
taining nothing but what has been unearthed 
in the locality. Of the ancient city-wall of 
[surium several detached portions have been 
opened out for inspection, but as the stones of 
which they were composed became the common 
quarry for generations of builders in the imme- 
diate locality, great gaps occur which are only 
traceable by the débris left by vandalism. 
The ground plan was of quadrangular form. 
The question from what quarry were. these 
stones obtained has been a moot point with 
antiquaries, as there is no stone corresponding 
to them in the neighbourhood. 


REMOVING A NOTABLE 

CHURCH. > 
Se by side in Great Ormond Street stand 
b two very interesting hospitals, one for 
suffering children and the other for adults. For 
a long time it has been felt that both of these 
valuable institutions require enlargement: but 
the difficulty has been that one could only be 
enlarged at the expense of the other. This 
difficulty has, however, been at length settled 
by an arrangement between the two institu- 
tions to the effect that the children’s hospital 
should purchase the site of the Hospital of 
St.John and St. Elizabeth, the latter being 
re-erected upon ground secured in St. John’s 
Wood. One of the obstacles which at first 
stood in the way of this very desirable arrange- 
ment was the costly and beautiful church 
attached to the hospital, but the architect 
consulted on the subject has shown that this 
can be taken down and transferred stone by 
stone to the new site. “The Hospital of 
St. John and St. Elizabeth,” as it is generally 
called—or to speak more correctly, the Hos- 
pital of St. Elizabeth and the Church of 
St. John of Jerusalem —in Great Ormond Street 
was founded in 1862 by the late Cardinal 
Wiseman and Sir George Bowyer, M.P. The 


into 


dedication of the church bears reference to ~ 


the knightly “Order of St. John of Jeru- 


salem,” better known as the “Knights of — 


Malta.” These knights were a branch of 
the great order of -the Knights Templars. 
The Church of St. John of Jerusalem was 
erected entirely at the cost of Sir George 
Bowyer—who was himself a Knight of Malta 


—from the designs of the late Mr. George ~ 


Goldie. It is quite a gem of Italian Archi- 
tecture, and some beautiful old objects of 
ancient Art of the Renaissance period, a mag- 
nificently carved tabernacle of tortoiseshell, 
and marble altars, add not a little to its 
interest. The building will be removed to the 


new site and rebuilt, but advantage will be~ 


taken by the present architect, Mr. Edward 
Goldie (son ‘and representative of the firct 
architect), of carrying out the sides of the 
building in stone in a similar style to the 


AN OVERMANTEL AT HOUGHTON. 
BY INIGO JONES, 


front, and of raising the dome upon a “drum” © 


surrounded by a colonnade. A nun’s choir 
will also be arranged, for which there was m % 


sufficient space in the building as erected im 


Great Ormond Street. The hospital itself will 
be entirely new, for, as the old building was of 
brick, and insufficient in scale, it was not 
thought advisable-to rebuild any portion of it 
except the church, : 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


_. Errineuam Hovusr, ArunpeEL Street, 
are . June 8th, 1898. 
_ “T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
“deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
‘and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender, I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
Say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
‘the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
“f collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for-every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—Joun 
-RUSKIN. 


TxereE is an exhibition of the antiquities 
found at Silchester at Burlington House. 
t includes objects in bronze, earthenware, 
‘iron, and bone. About five acres were ex- 
eavated last year. The remains of many 

aildings were unearthed, including the 
foundations of a house of unusual size. A 
wooden tub, found at the bottom of a well, 
was ina complete state of preservation, save 
for one rotten stave. It measures 6ft. in 
height, and will be deposited in the Reading 
Museum. This year will probably bring to 
light many relics of the ancient Celto-Roman 
city. Two insule are to be excavated, and a 
triangular piece of ground to the south of them, 


CORRESPONDENT sends us the following, 

nm from a young architect’s letter from 

y, and his appreciations may be of interest 

stay-at-home students:—‘*I am not dis- 

uppeinted in Venice, excepting that I cannot 

find so many picturesque incidents off the 

Grand Canal as I expected—the shabby walls 

f the decaying houses are not beautiful. I 

the byeways of Belgium are almost 
attractive, but the Grand Canal makes 

or everything. I admire St. Mark’s both 

e and out, though at first the exterior 

tly disappointed me, it seemed so dwarfed 

© great tower. How one misses a broken 

k e, the perpetual cornice and horizon- 
tality become monotonous at times. I look 
forward to some interesting days at Verona.” 


Ik. Hersert J. Finn once more occupies 
» Modern Gallery with his exhibition of 
res in the media of both oil and water- 
golour. In entering the running as an ex- 
ment of picturesque qualities in Architecture, 
Finn has probably done wisely ; his 
res of Canterbury —the cathedral, 
isters, and gateways—form the staple part 
e watercolour section, and among them 
be found the best work, from a technical 
| of view. Canterbury certainly lends 
Lf well to pictorial representation, and the 
t has been especially happy in his selec- 
on of subjects, as regards fine composition ; 
8 essential his work cannot be too highly 
Praised, Of the series that deals more or less 
| with the cathedral, “The Crypt”-is the most 
entirely satisfactory, being a finely rendered 
2 of difficult drawing, and full of delicate 

id harmonious colour. 


In the other cathedral subjects, one feels 
f, although there is a grandeur inseparable 
such subjects, they are dealt with rather 
usively from the view-point of the 

t, and hardly enough from that of the 

ho would fain create a picture, treating 
3 Sail =3 ~ 
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the structures as important features, but in no 
sense sacrificing sky and general atmospheric 
effect to them, The knowledge of conventional 
greyness, too, seems often to limit artists who 
paint old buildings in their use of colour, and 
the rich variety resulting from, say, sunlight 
on rugged masonry, is rarely appreciated. Mr. 
Finn gets agreeable effects in his less-fettered 
river and landscape work; “'The Medway, 
Maidstone,” and more especially “ Sunlit 
Barges off Margate,” are charming sketches. 
“Cloud Shadows over the Sea,” is a beautiful 
subject, but its carrying-out in the present 
instance is too tentative and timid to make it 
really impressive. 


Berore the Metropolitan Tribunal of Appeal, 
composed of Mr. Arthur Cates (President), 
Mr. A. A. Hudson, and Mr, J. W. Penfold, and 
sitting at the Surveyors’ Institution last week, 
an important case under the Building Act, and 
involving the rights of the London Council to 
refuse to sanction plans for the erection of 
buildings under certain conditions, came on 
for decision. The case was one in which Mr. 


Charles Gillett, a builder, of 190, Elmthorne 


Road, Upper Holloway, was the appellant, and 
the London County Council were the respon- 
dents.— Mr. Wootten, for the appellant, in 
stating his case, said early in the present year 
Mr. Lawrence, as the architect to the appellant, 
submitted plans to the London County Council 
of two houses which it was proposed to erect 
in Hornsey Road. ‘The houses were intended 
to be for the use of the working classes. On 
April 17th the Council refused to sanction the 
plans, but gave no definite reason for their 
refusal. It was held, for the appellant, that 
the plans were faultless.—Mr. Seager Berry, 
‘on behalf of the Council, said the crucial point 


-was the allowance of feet in front and behind, 


because if the houses were started they could 
be built block after block, and the builder 
could shelter himself behind the fact that he 
had so many feet of open space in front and 
so many at the back. It opened up a vast 
field for irregular construction in London, and 
the Council, in consequence, refused to permit 
the possibility of it by interpreting what they 
thought would be the front and back, and not 
what the architect or builder thought in that 
respect. It was the intention of the Legisla- 
ture to prevent that mode of construction.— 
The Tribunal, after a lengthy deliberation, 
dismissed the appeal, and made no order as to 
costs.—Mr. Wootten applied fora case to be 
stated for the High Courts, but the Tribunal 
reserved their decision as to whether their 
finding was based on points of law or matters 
of fact. , 


Aw important addition to the fittings of the 
Church of St. Aidan, in the Roundhay Roa |, 
Leeds, was dedicated two or three days ago. 
A rood was a part of the original design, and, 
from the opening of the church, a heavy oaken 
keam across the entrance to the choir has 
indicated its position, and, in its bare and 
unfinished state, has been an undeniable eye- 
sore. The rood has now been finished, at a 
cost of £300. The design is by Mr. Crawford 
Hick, the architect of the church ; it has been 
very satisfactorily carried into execution by 
the carver, Mr. Hedley, of Neweastle. In the 
centre stands a large figure of the Saviour 
hanging on the Cross, flanked by figures of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. John the Evangelist. 
At the extremities of the supporting beam are 
kneeling figures of adoring angels, whose 
folded wings form a very striking and beauti- 
ful feature of the design. Along the front of 
the beam, displayed on a label, is the text: 
“TY, if I be lifted up, will draw all men to me,” 
from which, by a singular mischance, the first 
word has been omitted. The material is 
oak, and the carving is bold, vigorous, and 
spirited. The figure of the Virgin recalls 
the well-known Nuremberg Madonna, and is, 
like that famous work, dignified and refined. 
A certain touch of sentimentality seems almost 
inevitable in the treatment of St. John, and it 
is not altogether absent in this case. The 
central figure is quite worthy of its position, 
and the ornament applied to the cross gives 
exactly the right feeling of conventionality. to 
the group. So many otherwise fine modern 


churches are spoilt by insipid sculpture, that 
such strong and spirited work as this deserves 
recognition. What the rood, in common with 
the rest of the church, still wants, beyond all 
other things, is colour. ‘I'he rood should be 
the central point in a well:considered and 
coherent scheme of colour, such as is even 
more requisite in a building of the Basilican 
type than in Gothic interiors. At present the 
new oak and plaster have a rawness of colour 
that is very detrimental to what promises to 
be one of the most notable church interiors in 
the district. We believe that the architect of 
the church has all along planned it with a 
view to the lavish but judicious use of colour, 
and make no doubt that its application to the 
rood is intended. Only it is necessary to point 
out that in its present condition it cannot be 
regarded as producing its fullest possible effect, 


Tue latest projected addition to London’s 
travelling facilities is an electric railway from 
Piccadilly Circus to South Kensington. — Par- 
liamentary powers have been obtained to con- 
struct the line, which will be commenced 
shortly. The line wil run straight down 
Piccadilly and the Brompton Road to the 
South Kensington Metropolitan Station, Sir 
James Szlumper is the engineer of the line, 
and the electrical arrangements will be under 
the supervision of Professor Kennedy, F.R.S. 


Tue Improvement Committee of the Hull 
City Corporation have adopted a scheme for 
recommendation to the Council for the Im- 
provement of Great Passage Street. This 
thoroughfare is short and very narrow, and is 
situated in a very crowded district. The 
widening will have the effect of opening up 
considerably the present means of communi- 
cation, and when the whole scheme is com- 
pleted it will form the beginning of a 
thoroughfare two miles in extent, and run- 
ning through many important streets of the 
city. The total expenditure to be incurred is 
estimated at £21,850. 


TuHeERE has been a great deal of talk lately 
about Art for Art’s sake, which is the result of 
people looking so much for the story or 
meaning of a picture that they fail to see 
anything beyond. This became so objectionable 
to the artistic feeling of the modern artist 
that the consequence was that he wanted 
everything of the kind swept away—every- 
thing but the decorative qualities of the 
painting. Whistler, Alfred Stevens, Monet, 
and other well-known painters would have 
nothing but Art for Art’s sake. We are told 
by Whistler that as music is the poetry of 
sound, so is Art the poetry of sight. But is 
not music something more than mere sound— 
does it not suggest feeling and meaning ? 
Why do we become worked up and emotional 
over a beautiful oratorio ? So there should be 
a meaning behind the most decorative of 
paintings. Should not every picture present 
some feeling, something behind the decorative 
quality ? The lines, the lights, and all the 
objects should: be arranged to convey some 
meaning, or if they are so indefinite that you 
cannot distinguish one thing from another, 
then it is not a picture ; it is only a dash of 
colour which may be interesting to the eye 
simply as a colour spot. 


W3ISTLER may call one of his small panels 
of the sea and sky a symphony in blue and 
gray, but with a few lines he does put meaning 
into the colour. So you see, says the Art 
Interchange, the picture cannot succeed very 
well without a subject. But painting is not a 
mere vehicle for all history, nor should it be 
only used for decoration. The decorative 
place is quite as important as the illustrative ; 
but is there any reason why both should not 
be important ? These are simply two kinds of 
Art, but it seems that there are four kinds of 
Art which help to make a perfect picture. 
Whether decorative or illustrative Art came 
first, we can only conjecture. A painter draws 
a few lines that suggests a bear. W hy does 
he do this? Is it not that the artist desires to 
convey some thought, to say something about 
the bear? It is useless to say this is not 
Art. We believe it is Art. We meet the 
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same kind of thing in Egypt, where all 
the decorations were illustrative of Egyp- 
tian life. The subject was perpetually 
in evidence throughout the decorative motive. 
It was the only way the Egyptians had of 
recording their history. What about the 
great Art of the Ttalian Renaissance? Was 
not the theme used by the artists of impor- 
tance ? Almost everything was illustrative of 
some sacred story. 


Tur interior of the picturesque village 
church dedicated to the Holy Trinity at Down 
Ampney has been furnished with some notable 
examples of modern ecclesiastical Art. The 
rood-sereen is, as are also the whole of the 
additions, the design of Mr. Charles HE. 
Ponting, of Marlborough. It is of beautiful 
workmanship, conceiv ed in a free fifteenth 
century style of Gothic Architecture, graceful 
in detail, although massive in construction. 
The screen has been erected immediately 
beneath the chancel arch, and now marks the 
line of demarcation between the nave and 
chancel. It consists of three distinct bays on 
either side of the doorway. These are well 
carried up aloft, and have their lower panels 
filled with crisply cut tracery. Each bay has 
an ogee head with carved crockets of sacred 
design, terminating with fleur-de-lis, and sur- 
rounded by a we alth of pierced tracery with 
cusps of charmingly carved cupids’ heads. 
From moulded caps spring the finely traceried 
groining which runs the whole length of the 
screen both on eastern and western sides. 
Between each bay are ornamented springers, 
finishing with sculptured heads. Above the 
groining an inverted cresting marks the com- 
mencement of the main cornice, and upon the 
latter there are delicately carved symbolical 
ornaments, interspersed by carved angels in 
devotional attitudes, surmounted by a pierced 
cresting of rich design, through which run 
buttressed pinnacles, supported by angels 
holding shields whereon are carved emblems 
of the Passion. 

e 

Axpove the whole rises a strikingly-designed 

rood cross, containing a wealth of carving, 
tracery, and sculpture in relief. On the 
eastern side of the screen much carved work 
is introduced, and in the intersections of the 
sroining are some foliated bosses, in which 
the sacred emblems of the Passion have been 
introduced. The screen has been made 
entirely of oak, and is, perhaps, one of the 
finest that has been erected in modern times. 
The reredos is also an interesting work of art. 
It is fixed upon a re-table of Hopton Wood 
marble, the mensa of the altar also being of 
the same material. ‘The reredos proper is 
composed of oak. ‘The central panel consists 
of a representation of Our Lord crucified, with 
the Blessed Virgin and St. John sti inding at 
the foot of the eross, all in high relief. In 
quaintly conceived niches at the sides area 
quartette of angels carved in the round, the 
whole surmounted by a bold and intricately 
carved canopy, with much delicate pierced 
work, and pinnacled terminatory shafts. The 
north side of the reredos is occupied by carved 
figures of the four great Virgins of the Latin 
Church, viz., St. € ‘ecilia, who is shown with 
the organ as her emblem; St. Agnes, with the 
lamb; St. Agatha holds the shears ; and St. 
Lucia bears aloft a lamp and carries a palm. 
In the south compartment are the four Jiatin 
Fathers, St. Jerome being habited in the hat 
and robes of a cardinal, bearing a church in 
his hand; St. Ambrose wears the episcopal 
robes as Bishop of Milan, with mitre and 
crozier, and bears a knotted scourge; St. 
Augustine is also habited as a bishop, and 
carries a book; and St. Gregory is in ponti- 
fical robes, with a dove hovering around his 
head. All this sculpture, like the crucifixion, 
is intensified by a background of gilded diaper 
work. The supports of the reredos are com- 
posed of gesso panels of gold ornament. The 
whole of the sanctuary ‘has been laid with 
marble, and all harmonises with’ excellent 
effect. The church has been seated through- 
out in oak, as also have the side chapels. ‘The 
south chapel has been enclosed with screens, 
the altar foot pace laid with many coloured 
marbles, and the old tombs restored. 
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Tue opening of the Sree tower at New 
Brighton took place a few days ago. This 
mighty structure has been in process of erec- 
tion nearly two years, and no less than 
£300,000 have been spent on the undertaking. 
The tower is 500ft. above the level of the sea. 
In the lower portions of the edifice are a 
theatre capable of seating 8000 persons, a very 
large ball-room, a winter garden, restaurants, 
cafés, and shops. From the elevator hall run 
four electric lifts capable of carrying 2000 
persons within the hour to the upper platform 
of the tower. 


A BEAUTIFUL Chancel screen is in course of 
erection at St. Werburgh’s Church, Derby. 
St. Werburgh’s is a spacious modern edifice 
that has replaced an old fabric of no architec- 
tural interest or pretensions, although of 
ancient foundation, for St. Werbureh’s was 
one of the six Derby churches mentioned by 
the Domesday Book as extant in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, and again in the reign 
of William the Conqueror. 


ARCHITECTURAL opportunities—occasionally 
golden ones —arise not infrequently in our 
large towns, but it would be difficult to point 
to one which has been seized to better effect 
than the laying out of the triangular piece of 
geround styled “City Square > Leeds. What- 
ever may be the ultimate criticism upon the 
design, either as a whole or in its parts, it 
will (says the Yorkshire Post) be next door to 
unique in its coherence and unity. An im- 
portant feature is to be a series of statues of 
men who by their lives or works have in- 
fluenced the history of the town and district, 
Mr. H. C. Fehr, the designer of the fine 
coloured reliefs in the Wakefield County Hall, 
has modelled a statuette of Watt, whose in- 
vention of the steam engine has so materially 
helped to make Leeds what it is to- day, while 
Mr. Drury is the.author of a figure of Priestley, 
who, as “the father of pneumatic chemistry,” 
deserves to be classed as one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the not very long list of natives 
famous beyond their parishes. Both are 
excellent pieces of workmanship, refined and 
dignified, yet full of vitality. Priestley’s 
figure is in particular remarkable for a serenity 
that is most happy in a work intended to be 
of moumental character and proportions. The 
only adverse criticism, and that a sufficiently 
obvious “one when the figures are placed 
together, is that there is too much similarity 
in pose and gesture, a coincidence which 
might have been avoided, one would think, 
by a little collaboration on the part of the 
artists, and which will no doubt be corrected 
in the finished works. 


Mr. Drury’s design for the candelabra to 
be placed at the entrance to the lavatories is 
necessarily not more than a suggestion, owing 
to the small scale employed. ‘The figures at 
the base are charming, and the intro oduction 
of the Leeds owls is most happy, but the 
upper part seems, so far as it.is competent to 
judge at present, rather wanting in character 
and distinction as compared with the im- 
portant base. Still, like all Mr. Drury’s work, 
it has genuine artistic feeling in every line. 
John Harrison, the loyal benefactor of his 
native town, who endowed it with one of the 
most interesting of its public buildings, is 
worthily, if tardily, to be accorded a public 
monument in this gallery of local celebrities, 
and it may, perhaps, be suggested that a 
fitting pendant to him would be another 
church builder—in a still wider sense—Dr. 
Hook, the“ great Vicar. of Leeds,” who raised 
so high a standard for the parish priest of the 
nineteenth century. From the purely artistic 
standpoint, his rugged face, so full of character, 
would furnish a delightful subject, while his 
decanal gaiters would banish the sculptor’s 
bugbear—the prosaic trousers of nineteenth 
century costume. 


Mr. G. A. I. Mrppnreron says, in a letter to 
the Times: “The verdict of manslaughter 
against the architect returned by the coroner’s 
jury in the case of the Abbey Mansions disaster 
raises a point of most serious public interest, 
for it amounts to a declaration of want of skill 


or knowledge upon his part, and the question 
arises as to how large a proportion of archi- 
tects are fully competent to protect the lives 
of the public using their buildings. Anyone 
may pose and practise as an architect. There 
is no compulsory training, no compulsory 
examination, and the only voluntary examina- — 
tions, those of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, are deplorably weak on the 
scientific side—weak to the extent of danger, 
Some few thoughtful men long since recog- 
nised this, and promoted a Bill which would 
place architects, in the matter of training and ~ 
examination, upon the same footing as doctors 
and lawyers. Is there no member in the™ 
House who at this ,.moment, when public 
attention is drawn to its importance, will take — 
the matter up, and not rest until the Bill © 
becomes law ?.” 


sIRMINGHAM is just now in the throes of a ~ 


great controversy over the future of its tram- — 


ways. The Canadian company who recently — 
obtained a lease of the tramways are fighting — 
for permission to adopt overhead electric — 
traction. ‘The Corporation hitherto have stuck ~ 
stoutly to the underground conduit system; 
but the company have just obtained a slight — 
advantage by inducing the Public Works ~ 
Committee to sanction the adoption of the — 
overhead system upon a short route of 54 miles — 
by way of experiment. 


Near where Queen Victoria Street, Cheap- 
side, Cornhill, Threadneadle Street, Princes 
Street, Lombard Street, and King William 
Street converge, there is now in course of 
construction; in connection with the Central 
London Electric Railway, a subway which will — 
enable foot passengers to get from any one 
point to another, without imperilling life and — 
limb. ‘There will be several flights of steps 
from the subway communicating with the chief 
thoroughfares, and, as the subway is only a_ 
few feet below the roadway, it can be easily — 
reached by a few steps. ce 


In excavating a large rectangular cellar 
in connection with the new Congregational 
Church and Schoolrooms at Morpeth, the 
workmen came upon a huge boulder of whin 


stone lying right in the middle of the space. > 


It was oblong in shape, and its upper surface: 
was little more than. 2ft. below the ground — 
level. When the gravel had been taken out 
to the required depths, it was found that the — 
part of the boulder still embedded was greater 
than the portion exposed. As blasting would ~ 
have been a dangerous operation in such a 
situation, and no ordinary appliances were 
equal to lifting such a block, recourse was had 


to a very primitive mode of splitting the — 


unwieldy stone.. A fire was kindled on and” 
around it, and the unequal expansion of the — 

part exposed and the part still sunk in the 
ground, caused the bared and heated portion 
to split off, leaving the remainder in situ, at a 
level that would not interfere with the design — 
of the boiler house. The same excavation — 
exposed another boulder. It was very much 
smaller, and was of limestone. The distance 
between the two was less than lyd. The 
surfaces of both were smooth. It was esti-— 
mated that the limestone boulder weighed 
between two and three tons, and the whit k 
stone one not less than twelve tons. ‘They are 
fresh evidences of the greatness of the natural - 
forces in operation during the glacial period, 
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when such heavy masses were carried long — 


distances, ground, rolled, and rounded, and 
finally deposited far from the elevated rocks” 
of which they were fragments. : ee 


Engravers is being exhibited at Messrs 
Grundy and Smith’s galleries. .The rise of the 
society is in itself a welcome sign that mezzo>~ 
tint engraving is regaining its old poplariaae 
in this. country with both artists and the public. 
The revival is no doubt partly due to the 
invention of the process for facing the engraved — 
copper plate with a thin layer of steel, so that 
it will wear better and givea larger number ¢ 
brilliant impressions. A more potent cause, 
however, is the ability of many of the artis 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


who have devoted themselves of late years to 
' mezzotint. Professor Herkomer, for one, has 
_ done a great deal for the art, and so have 
- several members of this society, notably Mr. 
- Wehrschmidt, Mr. Gerald Robinson, and Mr, 
_ Finnie. Most of the works now exhibited are 
reproductions of well-known pictures that show 
how faithfully mezzotint can render the effect 
of paint, and do not necessarily illustrate the 
special beauties of this kind of engraving. 
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Artistic objects, valued at £6000, were 
recently stolen.from the rare collections of the 
_ Union Centrale des Arts Decoratifs, which, 
since the demolition. of the wings of the 
| Palais d’Industrie, have been stored in the 
/ ‘Pavillon de Marsan of the Louvre: The col- 
| lections are estimated as worth £80,000, and 
| _—-were safely packed in cases,.some of which 
| were found broken a few days since, and on 
further investigation it was seen that 
|. numerous articles, including a court mantle of 
_ the thirteenth century, several antique saddle- 
| __ cloths, rare old lace tapestry dalmatics, and 
other ecclesiastical vestments, collected from 
| various countries were missing. The detec- 
| tives who were set to work visited the old 
| curiosity shops of Paris, and recovered some 
eg of the stolen articles, at the same time ascer- 
| _ taining from the dealers the names of the 
| __persons who sold them the antiquities. This 
led to the arrest of three men, and notably of 
- one Caron, in whose rooms many of the pur- 
| loined curiosities were discovered. He had 
| placed some of the choicest Gobelins and 
_ Beauvais work on the walls of his bedroom, 
| while an altar-cover of the sixteenth century 
ornamented his mantelpiece, and on his table 
| was a saddle-cloth which had belonged to 
| Ses Marshal de Villars, the famous French war 
leader. 
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Tue restored church of St. Helen’s, Auster- 
field, has just been opened. The church was 
built about 1130, and with the exception of 
_ the window, the rebuilding of the north aisle, 
and the addition of the porch, the original 
~ Norman structure remains intact. Prior to 
_ the recent restoration, the church presented 
~ some of the worst features of church desecra- 
- tion—the walls, both inside and out, were 
- coated with plaster and colourwash. In 1835 
_ the fine old roof and oak seating were destroyed 
- and replaced by a common barn roof and 
plaster ceiling, high box pews, and an un- 
| sightly gallery. All these eyesores have been 

- removed. A fine oak roof has been placed on 
the building, and decent seating accommoda- 
_ tion has been provided. It was discovered 
that the north wall concealed a beautiful 
Norman arcade. This has now been opened 
out, and a new north aisle built on the site of 
_ aformer aisle. The architect for the restora- 
tion has beén Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, of 
Durham, under whom the work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Bowman and Sons, of 
Stamford, at an estimated cost of £2000. In 
addition to this work, seven stained glass 
indows have been inserted, 


‘Tne sub-committee charged with the 

responsibility of recommending a site to the 
_ West Riding County Council for the erection 
of another lunatic asylum in its administrative 
| area met the other day at Wakefield. Several 
_ estates more or less suitable were mentioned. 
Among these were Crow Nest, near to Light- 
cliffe Station, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, and formerly the residence of Sir 
itus Salt; Fixby Hall, three miles from 
uddersfield; Coley Hall, near Lightcliffe; 
id Storthes Hall, Kirkburton. Two of the 
tates—Crow Nest and Fixby Hall—were 
| ins pected weeks ago, and were regarded as 
| possible sites. Since then, however, some 
| members of the committee have visited 
| Storthes Hall, and they look upon it as the 
ost favourable place for the erection of an 
asylum to serve the populous districts in the 
der Valley. No definite decision has yet 
been arrived at. é 


Me, Joun, Srarvorrn, architect, of Edin- 
urgh, died a few days ago.. 'The deceased, 
vho was seventy-five years of age, was born in 
Jurham, and was educated at the Universi y 
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of his native city. Coming to Edinburgh as a 
youth, he entered the office of Burn and Bryce, 
architects, and served his apprenticeship there. 
Subsequently he began business on his own 
account, and during his long professional 
career he enjoyed a large share of public 
favour. He became a recognised authority on 
English Gothic; and in many of the churches 
which he designed the influence of the grace- 
ful architecture of Durham Cathedral, which 
had impressed itself upon him as a lad, made 
itself felt. Among other buildings of impor- 
tance with which his name is associated as 
architect are Dumfries and Galloway Royal 
Infirmary, Greenock Asylum and Poorhouse, 
Berwick Infirmary, Peebles Hydropathic, John 


Knox Memorial Institute, Eyre Place Church, 
London Road Church, Bonnington United 
Presbyterian Church, Moffat Parish Church, 
the firsh Kelso United Presbyterian Church, 
Nairn Parish Chureh, Holy Trinity Church, 
and Galashiels Free Church. He was in his 
day a noted church builder, and the many 
ecclesiastical edifices in all parts of the 
‘country which he designed are a credit to his 
artistic ability and taste. - In a national com- 
petition for the Edinburgh Prince Consort 
Memorial his design received the first place, 
but it was afterwards abandoned for the 
present equestrian statue of the Prince in 
Charlotte Square. Mr. Starforth also gained 
the gold medal of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society for the best design for farm 
buildings. He was entrusted with the erec- 
tion of many mansion-houses in the Highlands 
and West of Scotland. 


Tue artistic world at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, as far as Sculpture 
and Architecture were concerned, was ani- 
mated, says the Art Journal, by a marked 
endeavour at a closer approximation in style 
to the chaste severity of pure Greek Art. 
Extended exploration and the advanced en- 
lightenment of antiquarian research had 
produced a feeling of dissatisfaction with 
what had hitherto passed as respectable in 
the classic style. The good old useful 
Palladian Architecture was n» longer in vogue. 
In sculpture the reign of the gods and 
eoddesses, nymphs and fauns, and Roman 
Emperors of the periwig period was over. It 
can scarcely be wondered at, for the Greek 
craze was rampant everywhere, the very 
dandies were then styled “ Corinthians,” and 
the “girl of the period” emulated in her 
dress the scant simplicity of the Greek chiton. 
In those days the Antique School of the Royal 
Academy, at present so much despised, was in 
the very zenith of its glory; Fuseli, its en- 
thusiastic keeper, shouting to the students, 
«The Greeks vere Gods! the Greeks vere 
Gods!” On this great wave of classic revivalism, 
Sir Robert Smirke and Sir Richard Westmacott, 
twin brethren Academicians, with steady hands 
and unimpassioned hearts, without encounter- 
ing let or hindrance of any sort, steered their 
respective courses to honours and success, 
whilst. others less fortunate, like Haydon, 
were dashed to pieces on the rocks of over- 
weening ambition, or, like the modest Flax- 
man, left stranded on the cold mud-flats of 
neglect. Sir Robert and Sir Richard both 
possessed the happy knack of exactly satisfy- 
ing the popular taste. Every building that 
was entrusted to Smirke for execution, whether 
theatre, post office, church, or museum, was 
sure to possess the required amount of classic 
simplicity and dignity, the Ionic portico and 
pediment generally forming the most important 
feature in the design ; whilst in all the monu- 
mental figures from the hand of Westmac>tt 
that haunt our public squares, churches, and 
cathedrals, we plainly perceive a more or less 
successful amalgamation of the modern 
gentleman with the hero of antiquity, a result 
greatly due to the skill bestowed on the heavy 
draperies with which they are clothed, which 
draperies, besides giving a classic aspect. to 
the figures, ingeniously help to support them 
on their pedestals. 


Tur Building Committee of the Glasgow 
International Exhibition, 1901; has resolved 
to recommend to the Executive Council that 
the following professional members of the 


suilding Committee, together with the Con- 
venor and Vice-Convenor, be appointed a sub- 
committee to examine the competitive plans 
when received and to report: Messrs. J. J. 
Burnet, A.R.S.A., William Leiper, R.S.A., 
A., B. McDonald, E. W. F. Salmon, James 
Thompson, and Robert Whitson. 


A numeperR of interesting frescoes which 
have been warehoused for some time will be 
put up to auction by Messrs. Foster in Pall- 
mall to-day (Wednesday). The frescoes were 
previously discovered in an English cellar, 
but this portion of their history is enshrouded 
in mystery. ‘They are alleged to have been 
removed from the walls of the oratory of the 
oldest church in Milan, on which they are said 
to have been painted 400 years ago by 
Bernardino Luini. ‘The account given of the 
manner in which they were removed from the 
church walls is ingenious. It is said that the 
face of the frescoes must have been covered 
with paper, and the wall behind them knocked 
away piece by piece with the exception of half 
an inch of plaster. Canvas was then pasted 
upon the back. It was not stated that the 
church was absolutely reduced to ruins by this 
process, but it sounds likely. 


IMPROBABLE as this story seems, the pictures 
have attracted a creat deal of interest both in 
London and on the Continent, and it is quite 
possible that the National Gallery and some 
of the foreign galleries may be represented at 
the sale. The subjects of the frescoes appear to 
be remarkable. ‘The catalogue says that one of 
them shows a number of half-length figures, 
each face being deeply impressed with devo- 
tional sentiment. ‘ Lot 2” is a continuation 
of the same. It will be interesting to discover 
on Wednesday what the continuation of a face 
impressed with devotional sentiment is like, 
Connoisseurs will also have the opportunity 
of acquiring a 40-in. high fragment of Roman 
soldiers, The description of the frescoes 
states that they comprise a grand altar-piece, 
the Last Supper, two wings of life-sized 
figures in ecstasy, four large panels, the Ascen- 
sion of Christ, the Virgin enthroned, the 
agony in the garden, and the hall of Caiaphas ; 
the ceiling in five panels, the lamb, angels, 
and winged beasts. 


Lorp Eustace Cercit, brother of Lord 
Salisbury, has erected at his sole expense a 
beautiful and substantial church at Lytchett 
Minster, Dorset, where he resides. The build- 
ing is-erected in the Early English style, and, 
with its bold tower is of graceful design, and 
presents a most agreeable appearance, ‘The 
internal fittings are of oak, and there is a hand- 
some front of Caen stone with Purbeck shaft. 

ANorTHER collapse of a building took place 
in London last Thursday, though happily 
neither on so large a scale nor with so appall- 
ing a loss of life as in the recent calamity in 
Victoria Street. ‘The building was in course 
of construction on the foundations of a public- 
house lately pulled down in Devonshire 
Street, Portland Place, a street which runs 
parallel to Cavendish Street, and is only a 
short distance away from High Street, Mary- 
lebone. ‘There is, or there was, on the north 
side of the street, a block of two houses 
between the Devonshire Place Mews and 
Beaumont Street. One of these houses is still 
standing, the other had been pulled down to 
the level of the street, and was being built up 
again over its former cellaring, which appears 
to be extensive. On Thursday the portion of 
the wall which had been built up on the 
Mews side of the public-house fell with a 
crash, burying one workman in the ruins and 
throwing another down. ‘The first workman 
was killed, and the second injured, The con- 
tractors and the builder, who were on the 
spot, were anxious to give every information ; 
one of them remarked that in his opinion the 
wall had fallen because the arch of the cellar 
upon which it was built was too wide, and 
therefore too weak to support the weight, 
There is not very much to see, for the amount 

of wall that has fallen is very slight, but the 
girders have all been thrown down, and what 
was a wall is now a rubbish heap. 
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(Continued from page 309.) 


HE City and Southwark Subway, now used 
as an electric railway, in its course be- 
tween the Middlesex side of the river and 

the Monument Terminus, passed up Swan 
Lane near some heavy warehouses tenanted by 
Messrs. Harker and Co., 102 and 103, Upper 
Thames Street, spice merchants; Messrs. 
Walker and Co., Old Swan Lane, packers ; 
Messrs. Davies and Royle, 3, Old Swan Lane, 
wholesale stationers ; Messrs. Wigan and Co., 
2, Swan Lane, importers of isinglass. Near 
the latter warehouse, immediately adjoining 
the route of the subway, the tunnel left the 
clay and entered 
Tur WAtTER-BEARING STRATA. 

These warehouses have basement, ground floor, 
first floor, second floor, and top floor space, all 
busily occupied, some rooms being used for 
heavy papers, others for cases containing 
various kinds of fruit and general heavy goods. 
When the subway works were commenced, 
various old cracks were found to have existed 
in these buildings, which gave rise to the 
apprehension that some danger might occur 
in the construction of the new tunnels, or by 
the subsequent working of the railway, so that 
certain marks were noted, and pieces of paper 
were pasted over various old cracks, and in 
other cracks cement-filling was put in, levels 
of doors. and sills taken, and the buildings 
plumbed both in and out near the angles. 
This was in the year 1887, before the construc- 
tion of the tunnel commenced. At Messrs. 
Wigan’s they had an engine (ten-horse-power) 
constantly at° work upon the ground floor, 
which would have run irregularly in the event 
of settlement. Swan Lane is about 13ft. 6in. 
wide, and the tunnels are there placed one 
over the other. Compressed air behind a 
bulkhead was employed to restrain the advent 
or inflow of water into the space excavated, 
and. no settlement of the upper surface re- 
sulted, the water-bearing strata being never 
without support. 

THE VALUE OF THE GREATHEAD System 
of working enables a running strata to be 
broken into without danger. Where buildings 
and wharfs are situated on the side of a river 
unsecured, and where the materials of its bed 
are not sufficiently firm to allow a shelf being 
inaintained between the buildings and the 
low water line, the shore may run down 
and carry the foundation of the buildings 
along with it. An instance of sand thus 
running occurred in 1837, during the progress 
of the Thames Tunnel, notwithstanding the 
close protection afforded in the shield used by 
the late Sir Isambard Brunel, the sand running 
in to such an extent that, at a distance of 50ft. 
east of the shield, the bed of the river sunk 
13ft., bringing the river within less than 3ft. of 
the level of the excavation, while immediately 
above very little depression took place. ° A 
similar instance of running gravel is recorded 
when the shield approached the wharf on the 
Middlesex side, producing a conical depression 
30ft. in diameter and 13ft. deep on the shore, 
followed by a subsidence of the wharf front. 
In the construction of the Blackwall Tunnel 
the use of the Greathead shield enabled the 
work to be successfully accomplished. In the 
construction of the Metropolitan District 
Railway between Westminster Abbey and 
Westminster ‘Hospital the soil was sand and 
gravel, heavily charged with water, Westmin- 
ster Abbey itself being on the sand. The 
nearest point of the works to the main walls 
of the Hospital was 23ft., and to Westminster 
Abbey 70ft. 8in. The tunnel was made with- 


out the slightest settlement of adjacent 
buildings, notwithstanding the fact that in 


wet sand and gravel pumping was carefully 
resorted to, in order practically to dry the 
ground sufliciently for work. By the aid of 


*A paper read before the Architectural Association 
on May 20, 1898, 


iron tubing and the use of compressed air 
with the Greathead shield, as adopted in the 
City and South London Railway work, we need 
experience no anxiety. You can work as safely 


In GRAVEL CHARGED wITH WATER 


as you can in London clay. The ordinary 
timbering of a tunnel is a yielding material, 
so that, unless special precautions are observed, 
there is a risk for the framework to yield 
which is employed to temporarily hold up the 
excavation before the brickwork is put in; 
but with an iron lining and cement grouting 
outside there is no need of alarm, The danger 
connected with pumping is obviated when it 
is carefully done. If it is carelessly done you 
may draw some of the finer particles of sand 
and water, and so undermine the foundations 
of an adjacent building to a greater or less 
extent. Where any accidents occurred on the 
construction of the City and Southwark Rail- 
way it was near the brick stations, where wood 
centres were introduced, but by adopting cast- 
iron lined shafts to the stations with cement 
grouting outside, any danger to surrounding 
property is avoided. 

On THE Merropouiran RAILwAy 
ordinary stock bricks in blue lias lime were 
used, In the Metropolitan Railway settle- 
ments occurred, as it was constructed mainly 
without an invert. -The ultimate lmprove- 
ment was to put an invert, which, of course, 
gave greater support from the pressure-of the 
sides. The system of construction was in 
some cases tunnel, near Kensington, for in- 
stance, but generally cut and cover. With 
the use of the Greathead shield upon the 
Central. J.iondon Railway, where not in the 
clay, compressed air is introduced, and the 
work is entirely in tunnel. The iron plates 
are properly jointed throughout. In the 
King’s Road Bridge over the Regent’s Canal, 
Camden Town—designed by Messrs. Thomas 
and. Taylor—the foundations were sunk 22ft. 
below the roadway level, or 11ft. 6in. below 
the water level.in the canal and 5ft. Gin. below 
the bed of the canal. The soil from the top 
of roadway to a depth of 18ft. was found to be 
of a clayey character, below which was found 
a seam of clay-stones 1ft. deep, and then clay 
suitable for a foundation. A trench 50ft. long 
was made, in which a concrete bed S8ft. Gin. 
square in section was built, with counterforts 
added at every 12ft. It was found that this 
ground could be timbered by experienced men 
without driving piles, and without pumping 
beyond the removal of a small. amount of 
soakage while the men are not at work. 


OLtp WESTMINSTER Brings, 


which was built between the years 1788 and 
1750, consisted of thirteen principal and two 
smaller arches nearest the abutments, 25ft. 
span, all semi-circular, springing from the 
piers at about 2ft. above the level of low 
water. The central arch was 76ft. span, but 
the principal lateral arches decreased in width 
by intervals of 4ft. each, and their intervening 
piers were supported by caissons consisting of 
rafts of timbers floated into position and then 
sunk in -place, a level. area having been 


previously dredged to receive them. Each 
raft was about 80ft. by 30ft. by 1l0ft. deep, 


made watertight all round, within which a 
portion of the pier was built, and the raft was 
then floated to the site of the proposed pier, 
the water admitted by sluices in the sides, and 
the foundation guided to its proper bed by 
ropes from a light barge previously moored off 
the shore. None of the foundations, which 
all rested on a substratum of sand and gravel, 
were at a greater depth than 14ft. below the 
bed of the river, and parts were not more than 
5ft. or 6ft. The wooden platforms carrying 
the base of each pier thus ran the risk of 
settling upon an irregular foundation, and 
gradually getting undermined as the bed of 
the river lowers. Originally the piers - were 
intended for a light wooden structure, but 
when it was determined that the bridge 
should be built of Portland stone, a stone 
casing was built around them. The bed. of 
the river on which the caissons rested became 
undermined, particularly when, in later years, 
the tidal current, since the removal of the 
numerous piers of old London Bridge, ran cff 


“driven into the bed of the river and cut off at — 


sunk by being weighted with iron kentledge 


with greater Fapidity than when old Westmin- 
ster Bridge was erected, and produced a 
general, though not uniform, lowering of the 


level of the river bed. <A similar plan was, * 
Op Buackrriars Brings, Se 
built 1760 to 1770, the platforms here employed 
thick, but in this structure bearing piles were 2 
introduced. to obviate the liability to séttle:’ 
elliptical in shape, constructed in Portland — 
stone. The centre arch was 100ft: span, and 
93ft., 83ft., and 7O0ft.. Waterloo Bridge, built . | 
in 1811 to 1817, contains nine equal semi- 7 
first bridge on the river in which coffer-dams t 
were employed. .These consisted of double— 
work successfully during construction.’ Like’ 
old Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges, how- 
left. upon ~sand and gravel, and not-carried x 
built upon piles, there being one pile to ever = 
square yard of bearing surface, <Fhe heads of 
bearing piles. and waling pieces fastened on 
both transversely and longitudinally, upon — 
then the first course of masonry laid thereon. 
The system of : ae of 
Dams : = 
was followed in Southwark Bridge, and the 
former built 1814-1819, and the latter 1823- = 
1831. In old London Bridge the piers were — 


however, followed in the case of 

being 88ft. by 37ft., and two balks and a half’ 
ment. This bridge consisted of nine arches, 
the side spans decreased gradually to 98ft:,~ 
elliptical arches of 120ft. span, and was the 
piling, with puddle between, and» did their — 
ever, the foundations of Waterloo Bridge were 
down to the clay. Each pier was, however, — 
these piles were sawn off, and timber-sills or 
which a flooring of 6in. planks were fixed, and — 
Laying THE Founparions Dry In Corre: 
same plan adopted at new London Bridge, the — Ee 
built on platforms supported on elm piles, — 


low water level. 
foundation consists of timber piles 12in “to s 
14in. square, shod with wrought-iron Shoes: 
weighing 35lb. each, and hoops 80lb. each, = 
driven at intervals of 3ft. Gin. to 4ft. centre fo 
centre, so that 16 square feet of masonry are: 
taken by each pile. ‘The bearing piles are here 
driven into the London clay about 18ft: ‘below 
the platforms. The importance of establishing 
a foundation to resist undermining action 
cannot be overrated. Uniform width in a 
river produces uniform scour, which; while “it as 

creates a better channel for the discharge of — 
flood water, also attacks any impediments ‘it — 
encounters. Since the Ramee 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, 


the bed of the river parallel to the embank- 
ment has varied considerably. In new West-_ 
minster Bridge, completed in 1862, the founda- — 
tion of each pier is entirely piled over with 
145 elm piles, driven centre to centre, 3ft. 8in4~ 
and 2ft. 6in., passing through the gravel into ~ 
the London clay, and cut off below low water. 
To avoid the expense of permanent coffer- 
dams, these piles were surrounded with iron — 
piles connected by cast-iron plates, driven ~~ 
between them, known as “ plate-piles,”-so as 
to form .a complete casing, the interstices — 
between all the piles being filled in with 
concrete. They go about 10ft. into the blue, 
clay, and extend about a foot above the gravel 
bed. Upon these is placed a series of slabs of 
granite edgeways, the plate piles being secured — 
by two sets of ranges of iron ties, passing, 
through the pier, and fixed by divers, the 
granite slabs secured both by the masonry. of: 
the pier and by the main piles to which the 
plate piles are connected. A complete caisson. 
is thus formed, which has caused the necessity 
of the interior piles to be much questioned 


In New Buackrriars Brive, 


built 1864-69, wrought-iron eaissons were 

employed for the foundation, Each pier stands” 
upon-four independent rectangular Caissons, 
36ft. by 18ft., carrying the centre of the pier, 

and two triancular caissons projecting beyond, ~ 
to carry the cutwaters. These caiss ins were 
built upon a stage, and lowered by the aid of 

guide piles, into their assigned position, with — 
their cutting edge resting on the bed of the 
river. he ground enclosed in each caisson” 
was then excavated by divers, and the caissons- 


June 8, 1898.] 


until the clay was reached, when leakage 
‘ceased, and the caisson by protracted loading 
took its final bearings at an approved depth 
of excavation. A material like the London 
clay is for all practical purposes incompres- 
sible, especially when prevented from spread- 
ing laterally, and deep down, so as to be 
unaffected by heat or damp. The caissons were 
then filled with concrete in cement, upon 
which was placed 8ft. of brickwork in cement, 
‘the top of which was at a level of 4ft. below 
low-water mark. A space of lyd. was left 
between the caisson sections, which was sub- 
“sequently filled with concrete in cement up to 
the same level, so as to provide an uninter- 
rupted area over the base upon which each 
_pier now stands, and the movable portion of 
the caissons above 4ft. below low-water level 
_ were removed as the work proceeded. 


CYLINDER FouNDATIONS 


were first used by the late Sir W. Cubitt, at 
_ Rochester, and their employment has since 
been efficiently tested to show their adapt- 
ability for foundations. They were adopted 
for the original railway bridge at Blackfriars, 
' 18ft. diameter, below the stone piers. Cylinder 
‘foundations, 18ft. diameter below, and 12ft. 
diameter above the bottom of the river are 
used for the piers of the Cannon Street railway 
bridge. At Charing Cross the cylinders are 
 14ft. diameter below and 10ft. diameter above 
| the ground. The foundation cylinders of the 
‘Albert Bridge at Chelsea are 21ft. diameter, 
and their mode of fixture is described by the 
-author in the discussion which took place on 
‘Mr. Cruttwell’s paper at the. Institution of 
Civil Engineers, in which the foundations of 
the new railway bridge across the Thames at 
| Blackfriars were described, and for which 
‘Tectangular caissons, sunk 164ft. to 234ft. 


“below the river bed, were adopted (see Min., 
(Inst-C.E., vol. ci.). 

<¥- THe VicroriA Ratway Brinaz 

over the river at Battersea was originally 
‘constructed with piers on the up-river side 
Standing on a bed of cement concrete enclosed 
"by permanent sheet piles driven to a depth of 
‘Bit. below the lowest foundation level, but 


‘when widened, the increased width of founda- 
tion was obtained by sinking permanent. cast- 


* 


‘iron cylinders to a depth of 45ft. below Trinity 
high water on the down-river side, four to eazh 
| pier, 21ft. internal diameter, and 24ft. long, 
‘ast in segments 8ft. in length, with flanges 
‘for bolting together. These cylinders are 
| filled with cement concrete for a depth of 12ft., 
| Upon which was laid brickwork in cement up 
to low-water level, above which level tem- 
| aa wrought-iron cylinders were employed. 
The foundation cylinders were united at the 
(top by a framework of cast-iron, but the 
“Masonry between the cylinders is principally 
@arried by brick arches in cement turned 
between the cylinders in the hearting of the 
piers, which from this level to the springing 
‘line consist of solid brickwork in cement faced 
with masonry, so as to present the appearance 
below water of a continuous pier. In the 


_ Founpations ror Destructor CELLS 


‘and chimney shaft designed by Mr. J. W. 
Cockrill, a member of this Association, for the 
Borough of Great Yarmouth, concrete blocks 
Were employed, built in brickwork cylinders, 
and the maximum pressure per square foot on 
‘the subsoil was calculated to be 4 ton 63ewt. 
The ground is of a very marshy character, 
overlying sand and coarse gravel, into which 
‘the foundation is sunk. The cylinders are 
‘constructed of 9in. brickwork, built in~Port- 
Jand cement, the lower 4ft. being encased in a 
wooden drum, with cutting edge sunk into the 
gravel and sand at least 2ft. The cylinders 
are sunk by the aid of a grab, the bottom 
being levelled, and the concrete blocks laid by 
a diver. In this way the risk involved by 
pumping, which might disturb the foundations 
#t cylinders already in their places, would be 
avoided. The blocks are grouted through a 
3in. pipe with liquid cement, the joints and 
Newis holes having been previously filled with 
soarse, clean shingle. After about four days 
# permit the grout setting, and thus forming 
t watertight bottom, the cylinders are pumped 
ut and filled with concrete composed of six’ 
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parts shingle, one part sand, and one part 
Portland cement. The remainder of the 
buildings, which are low, and light in weight, 
have 


ConcRETE FouNDATIONS TIED wiTH IRON 
JOISTS 


and spread to such a width that the sub-soil 
shall not receive a greater weight than half a 
ton per foot superficial, which, it has been 
ascertained by experiment, can be carried on 
this soil after the upper layer of turf and roots 
has been removed. In Drewry’s “ Suspension 
Bridges,” published in 18382, we find the follow- 
ing allusion to foundations:—“ A good plan 
for foundations, when the ground is loose and 
sandy, is to build upon wells, in the way 
practised in Madras for the public buildings. 
These wells are made circular, about 3tft. 
diameter, and one brick thick. The first 
course is laid and cemented together on the 
surface of the ground; when it is dry, the 
earth is excavated inside and round about it 
to allow it to sink. Then another is laid over 
it and again-sunk. The well is thus built 
downwards, sinking the brickwork bodily to 
a depth of 10ft. or more, according to the 
building to be erected upon it, and the interior 
is filled up with rubble work. All the public 
buildings at Madras were erected upon founda- 
tions of this kind, which are found to answer 
very well” The Dover Electricity Supply 
Company erected works adjacent to the River 
Dour, from which the town is named. These 
works included a chimney, designed by Mr. 
F. G. Knight, of Westminster, about 130ft. 
high, with a concrete base 24ft. 3in. square by 
5ft. deep. 


THe River Tyne at Newcastie 


affords instructive examples of riverside foun- 
dations. The old quay walls, with a depth 
alongside at low water varying in the year 
1840 from 24ft. to 54ft., had a piled founda- 
tion, and when in 1866 deeper quays were 
deemed essential, 12ft. of water at low tide 
was considered ample, which was subsequently 
increased to 22ft. Piled foundations were 
adhered to, until, upon the advice of the late 
Mr. T. E. Harrison, Engineer to the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, cast-iron cylinders 
sunk under atmospheric pressure for the sub- 
structure of the quay were adopted for new 
work, as cheaper than piled work. Two rows 
of cylinders were employed, each 5ft. diameter, 
placed 25ft. centre to centre longitudinally, 
the front and back cylinders being surmounted 
by cast-iron beams, from which masonry and 
brick arches were turned. Longitudinal metal 
sheet piling, up to the level of low water, was 
driven in the form of a segment between the 
front cylinders, but proved too weak for the 
increased depth of water after the bed of 
the river had been dredged out. The inter- 
vening sheet piling was done away with, and 
a more continuous front row of cylinders 
substituted, 13ft. 9in. centre to centre, with 
elliptical cylinders intervening. These like- 
wise proving too weak, a close row of 6ft. front 
circular cylinders was tried, the back cylinders 
remaining as before, but tied to every alternate 
front cylinder by 


A Wrovaeut-Iron Banp 


passing round both. The same method was 
adopted under a large grain warehouse built 
on the quay. Finally, in the rebuilding of 
part of the 1840 wall, well monoliths of con- 
crete were, upon the advice of the late Mr. 
P. J. Messent, Engineer to the Tyne Commis- 
sion, sunk for the foundation of a wall con- 
structed to give a depth of about 20ft. at low 
water spring tides, and this plan has since 
been applied to the reconstruction of all the 
old quays requiring renewal. The blocks are 
30ft. long, 20ft. wide, and 37ft. deep, with a 
well 20ft. by 10ft., and walls 5ft. thick, form- 
ing concrete caissons, sunk to an average 
depth of about 32ft. 6in. below low water, and 
are set about 2ft. apart, the interior and also 
the space between them being filled with con- 
crete. On these blocks the masonry and con- 
crete superstructure was built. Further 


details respecting the formation and mode of 
sinking the monolith foundations, built by 
Mr. W. G. Laws, City Engineer, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, will be found in a paper by his 


assistant, Mr. Adam Seott, published in the 
Minutes of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
vol, cxix., page 291. 
CONCRETE CYLINDERS 

have, upon the advice of the late Sir John 
Coode, been employed by his successors, 
Messrs. Coode, Son, and Matthews, for the 
foundation of the abutment to the new east 
pier to the Outer Harbour Extension at Dover. 
‘These cylinders were cast upon a lower seating 
ring, 12in. deep, to form a cutting edge, the 
cylinders being 7ft. external diameter, 15in. 
thick. They were cast in wood moulds with 
5 to 1 Portland cement concrete, and were 
allowed to set at least ten days before lifting, 
and to season one month prior to removal from 
the yard to their destination. The top and 
bottom edges of all intermediate rings are 
toothed 6in, deep, and tapered lin., so as to 
key into each other when sunk in situ. The 
cast-iron cutting edge shoe is bolted into the 
bottom rings by lin. bolts, let in flush at the 
top. ‘The interior concrete is placed in position 
by means of skips, so arranged as to deposit the 
contents as close as possible to the concrete 
previously deposited. Between this abutment 
and the old north pier of the existing harbour 
entrance a sea-wall exists, built by the late Mr. 
James Walker as engineer, in which a row of 
cast-iron sheet piles were driven at the toe of 
the outer slope between the wall and its apron. 
Messrs. F, and H. F. Higgs built, in Upper 
Thames Street, 


A WareHousEe WitrH A River WALL 


going down about 10ft. below the river bed, 
which was easily effected by means of the 
usual cofferdam of 12in. piles planked each side 
with clay puddle between, notwithstanding the 
fact that in sinking the other foundations a 
brick sewer running parallel to the river, about 
40ft. from the bank and at about 15ft. down, 
constructed by the District Railway Company 
to drain their tunnel, was encountered. At 
Stratford the premises built by this firm were 
against one of the many tidal cuts in that 
district, hence a river wall had to be con- 
structed. This Messrs. Higgs managed with 
light piles and single planking, with tarred and 
tongued joints bolted outside the piles, a con- 
struction sufficient to resist quiet water of no 
great depth. The Horse Shoe Wharf in Upper 
Thames Street, built by Messrs. Holland and 
Hannen, was erected in 1888 and 1889 for 
Messrs. Pilkington Bros., glass manufacturers, 
by Messrs. Francis Chambers and Son, as archi- 
tects. The frontage of this warehouse is about 
82ft., the river wall going toa depth of 30ft. be- 
low the average high water level, the basement 
floor being about 6ft. below high water level. 
In excavating for the foundation the strata 
passed through was made ground 12ft., wet 
mud, dirty gravel, old piles and previous 
foundations, shells and slit, lastly, clean 
ballast. In order to build the river wall, a 
cofferdam was formed by driving in two rows 
of 12in. by 12in. pitch pine sheet piling 6ft. 
apart. ‘The piles were strapped together and 
the rows securely laced together with iron 
ties. The space between the sheeting being 
filled in with clay puddle, and the whole con- 
struction firmly shored from the ground at the 
back. A shield was provided for in the dam 
at shore level as a precautionary measure for 
draining off, as the tide receded any sudden 
rush of water that might have accumulated 
within the dam through extraordinary flood 
or other tides. In this instance the whole 
area of the basement, occupying between 
15,000 and 16,000 square feet, was excavated 
at the same time. A deep sump hole was 
formed, and a steam chain pump kept con- 
stantly going to keep the excavation clear of 
water until the permanent river wall. was 
constructed. It may be interesting to note 
that while getting out these excavations 
Tue Oup Kentish Rac FounpDATIONS 

of Baynard’s Castle, which occupied the site in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, were discovered. 
The river wall of Brook’s Wharf, Upper 
Thames Street, was built tide work by Messrs. 
Holland and Hannen. A sound foundation 
was obtained ata depth of 14ft. below the level 
of the shore, but no record has been kept of 
the class of soil passed through, The excava- 
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tion, concrete, footings, &c., were carried out 
in short lengths, as in underpinning, during 
the time the tide was out, and the work done 
was carefully covered up or cased in before the 
water reached it. The casing of brickwork, 
&e., was in no way watertight, but was sufficient 
to prevent the washing action of the tide. 
This is an economical method of constructing 
a river wall, but of necessity rather slow, and 
can only be adopted in particular cases. In 
1886 the same firm constructed a quay. wall 
to their own property in Nine Elms Lane, 
according to the accompanying section. ‘The 
length of wall was about 100ft., and height 
about 18ft.; this was also carried out 
tide work as in the previous case, but is 
constructed entirely of Portland cement con- 
crete. Thisis a very inexpensive form, costing 
between £4 and £5 per foot run complete.— 
Mr. Matt Garbutt, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Walmisley, alluded to “sundry 
very interesting failures” in building which 
had occupied attention lately, and remarked 
that it was quite time architects made up 
their minds to give their first attention to 
structural requirements of a building as 
against the artistic. No doubt when founda- 
tions were carried down to a great depth a 
greater weight could safely be placed upon the 
soil than when the foundations were nearer 
the surface, because there was not an equal 
chance of a lateral spread. In. London 
buildings of a moderate size, built on clay, 
the weight ought not to exceed two tons per 
square foot.—Mr. J. H. Shaw seconded the 
vote of thanks.—Mr. H. H. Statham gave 
the great new church on the hill of Mont- 
martre, Paris, in which case, when digging for 
the’ foundations was commenced, the ground 
was found to be of soft, loose stuff, necessita- 
ting expensive concrete pillars, as a practical 
illustration of the necessity of knowing the 
character of the ground before erecting a 
building.—Mr. E. Greenop, Mr. E. Olander 
(engineer, G.W.R., Paddington), Mr. A. G. 
Flower, and Mr. Hampden W. Pratt also took 
part in the discussion, the President remarking 
that he would have liked’ Mr. Walmisley to 
have said more about the shrinkage of clay, and 
also to have dealt with more ordinary sites than 
those of great warehouses.—Mr. Walmisley, in 
conclusion, acknowledged the vote of thanks. 
List oF OFFICERS. 


At the close of the meeting at which Mr. 
Walmisley’s paper was read, the list of officers 
for the ensuing year, as resulting from the 
voting, was read. The number of sealed 
envelopes sent in was 292, and the number of 
valid voting papers was 235. The result of 
the election is as follows: President, Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes-Prynne ;— vice-presidents, Messrs. 
Pp. J. Marvin and A. S. Flower; committee, 
Messrs. R. 8S. Balfour, H. B. Creswell, Beres- 
ford Pite, T. W. Aldwinkle, jun., W. A. Pite, 
W.H. Seth-Smith, Banister F. Fletcher, A. H. 
Hart, Matt Garbutt, and H. A. Satchell ; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt; hon. 
librarian, Mr. C. H. Freeman; hon. secre- 
taries, Messrs. E. H. Sim and G. B. Carvill.— 
Mr. Beresford Pite proposed a vote of thanks 
to the president for his services during the 
past year. Mr. Pratt had done 

MoRE THAN ANY OTHER PRESIDENT 
within living knowledge, for he had visited all 
the classes of the Association, had kept him- 
self in touch with the Studio, and had sacri- 
ficed a great deal of his time most generously 
for the good of the Association. They were 
consequently in a healthier state than ever, 
and it would be found when the annual 
report was issued that their finances 
and classes had flourished. — Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes-Prynne, the President-elect, seconded 
the vote of thanks.— Mr. Pratt replied.— 
Otker votes of thanks were passed: to the 
m2mbers of the retiring committee; to Mr. 
Pratt, as treasurer; to the librarians, Messrs. 
C. -H. Freeman and.E. W. M. Wonnacott; to 
the hon. secretaries, Messrs. Sim and Carvill; 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
for the use of the meeting room; to the visitors 
of the School of Design; and to the Technical 
Education Board, for the facilities granted to 


Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN. — The latest addition to the 
public buildings of the city is fast progressing 
towards completion. Occupying a command- 
ing site at the junction of Union and Skene 
Terraces, the new Union Club and hall form 
an admirable finish to the architectural effect 
that is fast beautifying one of the best 
thoroughfares of the town, and has besides 
the broader effect of adding a worthy feature 
to the Architecture of the city. The mason 
work of the building is now all but completed, 
there yet remaining but the upper part of the 
hall’s north gable and certain finishing touches 
to other parts of the fabric. At present the 
roofing of the club block is in progress, and 
the covering in of the hall will be begun 
almost immediately. The latter operation 
will prove a heavy piece of work, as the frame- 
work of the roof is to be-of iron. Internally, 
the structure is also being pushed forward, 
and the plasterer will soon be at work in the 
club block. The cost of the building will be 
between £9000 and £10,000. 

Briauton. —The new Bible Christian 
chapel, Stanford Avenue, Brighton, has been 
opened. The building is in the Early English 
Gothic style of Architecture, of semi-cruciform 
plan, with nave and two wide transepts, and 
apsidal end. The window openings are mostly 
in narrow lancet lights and are glazed with 
simple patterns of delicate- tinted antique 
cathedral glass. The chapel is placed over 
the schoolroom. Internally the walls of the 
chapel are finished in plaster of a soft drab 
colour relieved by beads around the window 
openings and sunk mouldings of a light tint. 
The very comfortable pews and much of the 
other woodwork are of pitch pine carved and 
polished. In the rear are a good sized stewards’ 
vestry and a minister’s vestry. Mr. E. J. 
Hamilton, Brighton, was the architect, and 
Messrs. Saunders and Sons the contractors. 


Diss.—The new Church Hali at Diss has 
been opened. The hall, which is situated at 
the entrance to Mere Street, is about 56ft. in 
length and 25ft. in breadth, with open tim- 
bered roof and a floor Jaid with wood upon 
concrete. The elevations of the buildings are 
faced with selected flints, and the corridors, 
dressings,and chimneys and other architectural 
features are formed with Cossey brickwork. 
Mr. Arthur J. Lacey, Diocesan Architect, 
designed the building, which has been erected 
by Mr. Ludkin, of Banham. 


DumBarton.—After three years’ work the 
new passenger station at Dumbarton has been 
completed. The station consists of two island 
platforms. Each platform has a complete 
suite of waiting and other rooms. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Bond, of the firm of Messrs. Babtie 
and Bone, civil engineers, Dumbarton and 
Glasgow. ‘The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Robert M‘Alpine and Sons, to the 
designs of Messrs. Foreman and M‘Call, C.E., 
Glasgow, and is stated to have cost between 
£50,000 and £60,000. 


Guascow.—Mr.T. Duncan Rhind, A.R.1.B.A., 
44, Queen Street, has been assumed by Mr. 
Hamilton Paterson, architect, as a partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Hamilton Paterson and 
Watson, architects and surveyors, 10a, George 
Street, Edinburgh. 

The memorial stone of the new buildings 
which are being erected in Renfrew Street, 
Glasgow, in connection with the Glasgow 
School of Art, has been laid. The new 
buildings have a frontage of 250ft. and a 
depth of 77ft. At present only a portion of 
the scheme as contemplated is being carried 
out. When finished, the school will be one of 
the best equipped of its kind in the country. 
The buildings now in course of construction 
comprise three floors. The basement flat is 


private studios for the staff, as well as lecture- 
room accommodation. Mr. John Keppie, Glas- 
gow, is the architect, = 


Lereps.—The new lavatories in connectiun — 
with the City Square improvements were — 
opened: to the public a few days ago. ‘The — 
whole of the fittings have been prepared from ~ 


special designs, and have been carried out in — 


glazed fireclay and earthenware by Messrs. 
Doulton, Twyford, and the Farnley Co. ‘The 
walls and arches are lined with cream coloured 
glazed bricks, with a dado of coloured glazed ~ 
bricks. The faience work in the arches, — 
&e., carrying the deck lights, has been carried ~ 
out by Mr. Whitehead. The mosaic floors ~ 
have been laid. by Messrs. de Grelle, Houdret, Fv 
and Co. The joiners’ work is executed in teak, ~ 
and varnished. The whole of the lavatories — 
are lighted by electricity. The ventilation is 
carried out by Blackman’s electric fans, and is — 
designed to change the whole volume of the _ 
air four times every hour. The women’s” 
lavatories are designed with private dressing — 
rooms, &¢., which are fitted up with every 
modern convenience. This is the first attempt — 
to provide first-class accommodation in these ~ 
lavatories for the public. The granite work — 
in connection with the city square improv = 
ments has been carried out under the superin= — 
tendence of Mr. William Bakewell, architect for — 
the Corporate Property Committee, Leeds. 
Mr. Henry Whiteley has acted as clerk of the 
works, 


Morecampe.—Hest Bank, on the shore of — 
Morecambe Bay, situated some 24 miles north 
of Morecambe, is showing considerable develop-~ 
ment. A Yorkshire syndicate that recently — 
acquired a large area of lands is pushing on — 
with building operations. The district is 
already provided with a sewerage system and 
Lancaster water. There is no doubt that in a 
few years Heysham, Morecambe and Hest — 
Bank will be joined, but Lancaster’s lateral” 
development almost promises to out-distance 
Morecambe in linking up to Hest Bank. The ~ 
eastward extension of the Morecambe promen-~ 
ade (the Victoria esplanade) is now perfectly 
complete. ee 


Newcastur. — The Erskine Presbyterian 
Church, Rye Hill, Newcastle, was opened last” 
week. The new church has been erected on 
the site of the old Erskine church from designs” 
of Messrs. Badenoch and Bruce, and has ac- 
commodation for 500. ioe 


OLpswinrorp.—A new chancel has been 
added to St. Mary’s Church. The tower 
witnesses to the antiquity of the church, 
and Mr. Chatwin, of Birmingham, the archi- 
tect entrusted with the designs for the 
new chancel, thinks it not unlikely that 
there are remains of Norman work within 
the present casing of the old tower. The 
original church, which was, taken down 
(with the exception of the tower and spire) 
nearly sixty years ago, was a very ancient 
structure, and one, moreover, of very picturesque 
exterior, judging from the plates of it which 
are extant. During the present century five 
other churches have come into being in the 
old ecclesiastical parish of Oldswinford. A 
well-proportioned arch now divides the body 
of the church from the. chancel, the roof of 
which is wagon-headed, The style of Arehi- 
tecture is that of the Decorated period. The 
chancel is faced externally with red Broms= 
grove stone, and inside the dressings are of 
Bath stone. The side chancel aisle forms @ 
south chapel, which will be used for early 
celebrations of the Holy Communion and other 
services. The contract has been entrusted to 
Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, of Tewkesbury, 


Pirtocury.— The Committee are inviting 
competitive designs for the proposed publi¢ 
hall for Pitlochry. The conditions bear that 
the hall is (with a gallery) to seat 600, to be 


devoted principally to the applied arts and 
modelling, technical studies, and architecture. 


the Association in connection with workshop 
demonstrations, 


On the ground floor are the ornament and 
design sections, while on the floor above are 
the life and painting classes. There are also 


of native stone from Aldour Quarry, The 
total cost is not to exceed £2100, exclusive of 
boundary walls, seats, and architect’s fee. 
‘The designs are to be lodged with Mr. Hu 

Mitchell, solicitor, = 
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RoruerHAm.—~The consecration of a new 
Masonic Hall at Rotherham took place last 
week. Viewed from the street, the block is 
imposing in appearance, forming. a notable 
addition to this principal thoroughfare. On 
the street level are three shops, that in the 
centre being designed for the occupation of 
the owner. It includes a café, with ladies’ 
room and kitchen in the rear. Anarcade leads 
toa large public hall. The hall, which will 
seat 370 persons, has a polished oak floor. 
_ Ante-rooms and cloak rooms are provided, and 

a side gallery over the corridor forms a 

promenade, and leads to asupper room capable 
of seating 100 persons. Over the shops and 

café are three offices and a workroom. The 
second floor comprises the Masonic «rooms, 
consisting of a lodge room, a large ante-room, 

and a supperroom. Accommodation for a 
caretaker is provided on the third floor, and a 
‘lift from the kitchen communicates with the 
various supper rooms and corridors below. 

The front elevation of the buildings is of 

Stoke stone, and the window heads are filled 

with open Gothic tracery. The work has been 

carried out by Mr. Richard Snell, of Rotherham, 
_ from the plans and under the superintendence 
of Mr. E. Ike Hubbard, of Rotherham. Warm- 
ing apparatus has been fixed by Messrs. Wright 

- Bros., of Sheffield. 


Sr. Ives.—Foundation stones of a Methodist 
chapel and school buildings for St. Ives were 
laid last week. The spire will rise to a height 

0? 82ft., while the length of the chapel will be 

_ S4ft., and the width across the transepts 53ft., 
| providing accommodation for 450 in the body, 
and 100 in the gallery over the entrance lobby. 

The chapel will have open timbered roof of 

pitch pine, the seatings will also be of pitch 

_ pine, and the floor will be of wood blocks laid 

on concrete. Minister’s and choir vestries will 

_be provided. The school will adjoin the chapel, 

and comprise lecture hall, classrooms, and 
darge schoolroom with open pitch pine roof. 

_ Preparations will be made in the basement 

_ for heating the chapel and school by hot 

water. The total cost, including the land and 

the heating apparatus, is estimated at £3500, 

: ae work ha3 to be finished by May 1st, 

(1899. 


__ Warkenroint (Ireland ). — Warrenpoint 
_ Parish Church has been improved. The pre- 
sent improvements include the strengthening 
_ of the tower and raising it, rough-casting the 
- whole-church in cement, and providing a new 
bell. The contract for the alteration of the 
_ building was carried out by Mr. Alexander 
~~ Wheelan, Newry. 


_ West BripGrorp.—The chapel which has 
been erected in Musters Road was opened a few 
days ago. The main design is in the fifteenth 

century period of Gothic Architecture, the 
chief entrance being at the base of the tower, 
which has an ‘individuality and character 
quite its own, though in perfect harmony with 
_ that which it surmounts. Provision has been 
made for a clock. The windows to the east 
-and west are conspicuous for their rich and 
“deeply-recessed tracery: The site being almost 

Square, the chief difficulty experienced by the 

architects in designing the interior was to 
_ obtain the idea, or appearance, of length, and 

this they succeeded in doing by keeping the 
“north and south aisles wide and low, which 
_ Consequently gives a narrower width to the 
_ nave. in proportion to which it has considerable 
\ dength. The architects (Messrs. Brewill and 
Baily, of Nottingham) have carefully avoided 
' the cold interior so apparent in the majority 
0f chapels by using stained and varnished 


— €olourless woodwork, and have enriched the- 


: 
_ bui'ding by a beautifully painted roof, and the 
: walls, being a rich chrome, give a warmth of 
_ colour which adds so much to the peculiar 
charm of ecclesiastical buildings. The exterior 
1s of hammer-dressed Coxbench stone, with 
fine Hollington stone for all dressings. The 
Interior is treated with Corrigrit Corsham 
Down Bath stone, The seating capacity is 
720.The contract has been executed by 
Mr. Wm, Maule, of Nottingham, and the deco- 
rations are the work of Mr, H. B. Spencer, of 
West Bridgford, supervised by the architects. 


Under Discussion. 


ANCIENT GLASS. 

A party connected with the Glass-sellers’ 
Company recently paid a visit to Godalming, 
in order to view the site of some old glass 
works in the neighbourhood. At the conclu- 
sion of the inspection a paper on the “ Ancient 
Glass-making Industry in the Neighbourhood” 
was read by the Rev. T. T. Cooper. Mr. T. 
Lampard Green, the Master of the Glass- 
sellers’ Company, presided. The lecturer 
showed maps of the district indicating the 
positions of the ancient works, and also 
exhibited specimens of Brode glass and Roman 
glass. 


ARCHAHOLOGISTS IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Northern Branch of the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society held a meeting at Stan- 
ton Drew a few days ago. Attention was first 
directed to the megalithic remains on land 
belonging to Mr. S. B. Coates, and having 
turned down the farm lane a short distance 
beyond the manor house, the archeologists 
were soon endeavouring to trace the circles, 
the largest of which had originally thirty 
stones or more, twenty-seven being” still trace- 
able. Many of them are underground, though 
in dry weather traces of these are easily recog- 
nisable. The spots whence some of the mono- 
liths had been removed were traced. The 
leader of the party stated that in one instance, 
near the “ Avenue,” where a block was missing, 
he had probed the soil to about 6ft., and found 
the earth loose and a quantity of grit. His 
theory was that an agricultural show was held 
in the field some years ago, and the poles used 
had been thrust into the ground. When the 
party had strolled among the megalithic 
remains they repaired to the church, in order 
to listen to a paper read by the Rev. H. 1. 
Perfect, who, in speaking of the megalithic 
remains of that parish, said the stones were 
of the rudest character, whereas at Stonehenge 
there were marks of scientific knowledge, one 
huge stone being made to rest on others with 
artificial grooves, so that the stones there were 
of more recent date than those at Stanton Drew. 
He was not aware that there was any autho- 
rity for the stones being Druidical remains. 
It was not unreasonable to believe that, though 
the Druids might not have actually raised 
those monuments, yet, finding them in ex- 
istence with great superstitions attached to 
them, they might have used them for their 
own purposes—religious, social, and political— 
with similar missionary ends in view as the 
early Christians were said to have when they 
converted some of the old heathen temples 
into Christian churches. The church was next 
described. The structure had gone through 
great changes, and but little of the earlier 
buildings remained. The upper part of the 
tower as far as the bells was taken down in 
1847, and not rebuilt to its former height. 
The lowest part of the tower belonged to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. The interior 
of the church, too, had been much altered since 
the fourteenth century. In the wall they saw 
the old spiral staircase which led to the rood- 
loft in front of the old chancel. When the 
plaster was removed in 1889 traces of a text in 
old English black letter were to be seen over 
the upper doorway of the staircase, and rem- 
nants of coloured scroll work above, running 
along under the wall plate. In 1847 the 
central arcade was removed about 3ft. to the 
north, making what was then the narrower 
now the wider of the two aisles. The bosses 
on the roof, Caroline or Jacobean, were worthy 
of notice. In the north wall of the old chancel 
were apparent signs of a thirteenth century 
window; it was not known when the old 
chancel was surrendered and the new one 
built. In 1889 the interior of the church was 
entirely rearranged, excepting structurally, 
and decently furnished. The visitors before 
they left the village were pointed out an old 
dwelling known as the Bishop’s House, because 
it is stated that episcopal courts were once 
held therein. Early in the eighteenth century 
either that or the church farm appeared. to 
have been occupied as a nunnery. 
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® 
Enquiry Department. 
ARTIFICIAL CURLING PONDS. 

T'6 the Editor of Tur ButupErRs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Str,—Would you please inform me 
where I could get information about the making 
of an artificial curling pond of cement—the 
depth of water to be about 4in, or 4in.?P —Yours 
faithfully, CURLER. 

The only work with which we are acquainted 
that makes reference to the subject is “ Skating 
and Curling,’ one of the Badminton Library 


series published by Longmans and Co., Pater- 
noster Row, price 10s. 6d. There is a chapter 


‘in this containing practical hints for the con- 


struction of artificial rinks. It might be to your 
advantage to communicate with the builder 
the Glaciarium in Chelsea. 


SMOKE. 

To the Editor of THe BurtpErs’ JouRNAL. 

Sir,—I often call in my rambles at a roadside 
hotel, where the bar is in the parlour. The 
landlord is at his wits’ end to discover an 
efficient way of dealing with the tobacco 
smoke. May I ask you for advice? ‘There is 
a bay window. The chimney projects into the 
room, and has two gas brackets, one on each 
side, over the mantelpiece. I advised the land- 
lord to try two funnels over these gas lights, 
with horizontal tubes running from them into 
the chimney-corners and up each corner, 
inside the open chimney, with two tin tubes 
running up the chimney to the top. Whether 
these would answer when there is no fire 
supplying the necessary heat to cause the 
smoke to ascend is the doubtful question.— 
Yours, &c., SAS? 

An excellent object-lesson is furnished by 
the hotel parlour referred to by our corre- 
spondent. Annoying’ as the excess of tobacco 
smoke may be, it merely affords an indication 
of more injurious, though less pungent, im- 
purities in the air of the room arising from an 
absence of proper ventilation. The remedy is 
to be found in the adoption of means by which 
fresh air may be supplied and vitiated air 
removed without draught. This being done, 
the hygienic conditions will be in every way 
improved ; not only will the smoke be carried 
away, but with it vapour and carbonic acid 
from the occupants, and the products of com- 
bustion from the gas lights. Commercially, 
the results should be equally satisfactory to 
the landlord, as facilities will be provided for 
dealing: with the smoke from a larger nightly 
number of cigars, and, moreover, neither 
“ramblers ” nor residents visiting the hotel 
will have their smoke-producing powers im- 
paired by the enervating and insidious effects 
of an impure atmosphere. Without further 
information as to structural conditions, it would 
be impossible to state the precise methods 
best calculated to attain the desired results. 
Under similar circumstances, it is frequently 
found advantageous to fix air-inlet tubes or 
panels on the walls, and air-outlet ventilators 
in the smoke flues, dimensions being propor- 
tioned to the volume of air required. Assum- 
ing the existence of adequate air-inlets, 
the plan suggested by our correspondent 
would be beneficial if put in operation 
on a proper basis. ‘The heat furnished by 
two ordinary gas burners, aided by natural 
warmth from the occupants of the room, should 
be ample for the creation of an up-draught, 
without the assistance of a fire in the grate. 
The pipes should discharge their contents so 
as to warm the entire column of air in the flue ; 
sharp bends must be avoided, and the pipes 
ought to be of iron instead of tin, owing to the 
low melting point of the latter metal. In order 
to obtain satisfactory results, the diameter of 
the pipes must be governed both by the 
capacity of the room and by the height of the 
flue. If too small, the pipes will be unable to 
remove the volume of air necessary for 
adequate ventilation. As exemplifying the 
absence of ventilation in most dwelling houses, 
the case in point is a fairly typical-one, but, if 
treated with due account of the considerations 
mentioned, there is no reason why all cause of 
complaint should not be satisfactorily removed 
at a mederate cost. 
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Correspondence. 


REFORMING THE BUILDERS. 
To the Editor of THr BuiupErs’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—Some matters which have been much | 


emphasised of late in connection with the 


building trade are the way in which con- | 
tractors shirk the responsibility of the build- | 
ings they undertake to erect, and the way in | 
which our buildings are erected, even by large | 
Go almost where | 


and well-known contractors. 
you will, and the same tale is told by architects 
and clerk-of-works—though these functionaries 
are not always what they might be themselves 


—of how Mr. So-and-So, the contractor, has | 


tried many schemes to introduce inferior 
materials. 


the work at prices they know they could not 
accept if honest work were to be the rule 
throughout, and soa few bad and unprincipled 
contractors in the beginning have dragged 
down an honest host in the end. 
tinually hearing of workmen who do not satisfy 


their employers, of contractors who do not | 


execute honest work, and of the superiority of 


the work done in the Middle Ages over that | 
In fact, to a close observer, the | 


of to-day. 
whole of the building industry, from the archi- 
tect’s work down to that of the labourers, 
seems to badly want reorganising, and the 
morals of the work seem to be in a very un- 
healthy period. Surely to design, to watch 


The excuse for the contractors is | 
always the same, and that is competition; and | 
they will tell you how they must undertake | 


We are con- | 


over, and execute a handsome edifice is food | 


enough for the most brilliant of minds, and 
high enough to satisfy the most worthy 
ambition. Yet, in spite of what might be 
obtained from good work in the way of pleasure 
at having taken a part in its execution, the 
trade generally is contented to accept the 
work from the side of £ s. d. only. 


We have room for many reforms in our age, | 


and surely some of us are waiting eagerly for 
the time when once again our building trade 
may become fit for honest men. 
aware that we have good builders who are 
straightforward men, but they are so very few 
that it is hard to find them. I sometimes 
wonder where the buildings of the present 
century will be in two hundred years time, 
and fancy that it will be the buildings of the 
Middle Ages and the newly-erected buildings 
that will cover the land; most of those we now 


I am quite | 


see will have gone and been replaced. Not | 


only does bad workmanship and bed material 


mean short-lived erections, but it means that 
we are living in constant danger of having our 
roof falling on our heads. 

I should eagerly welcome any reformation 
in the trade by which I get my living. Let us 
have no more cut-throat estimating, but rather, 
I would suggest, that the builders form an 
association and agree to execute honest work. 
If no other scheme can be suggested a list of 
prices might be kept, so that instead of one 
builder obtaining work because his price was 
lower than others, it would be his method of 
execution that gained him the patronage. 

When the employees have been reformed it 
will then be quite an easy matter to alter the 
position of craftsmanship of the day so as to 
favourably compare with that of long ago, 
We grumble at the men, and yet the conditions 
under which they toil (apart from monetary 
matters which are very favourable) is not 
conducive to their exerting themselves to 
become skilled craftsmen. 


I sincerely regret having lived in an age | 


which is advanced on the past in many ways, 
and yet an age in which, I believe, the building 
trades have sunk to their lowest level. I 
know something of the things of which I 
speak, having been engaged in the trade for 
many years, and having held positions ranging 
from mechanic to an -employer of labour. 
Hoping this letter may promote discussion 
which may be of advantage to us.—I remain, 
yours truly, “LOUIS ERWOLD.” 


Tue Turriff Public School is to be enlarged. 
The plans for the reconstructed building have 
been prepared by Messrs. James Duncan and 
Son, architects, Turriff. 

A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry has 
been held in reference to Truro City Council’s 
application for sanction to borrow £1250 for 
works of paving. 

Tur Walton-on-the-Naze pier extension 
works are now being pushed on with all 
rapidity, and the pier-head is being formed, at 
a distance from the shore of 2500ft. 

THE memorial stones in connection with the 
new, Congregational chapel at Hednesford 
were recently laid. The chapel is to accom- 
modate 300 persons, and will cost close on 
£1000. 

A new wing has been added to the Batley 
and District Technical School. The building, 
which has been erected from plans prepared 
by Mr. H. B. Buckley, of Batley and Leeds, is 
of solid stone, and is uniform with the re- 
mainder of the Cambridge Street structure. 


| Johns, of Ipswich, are the architects. 
| builders are Messrs. Hogg and Son, of Coney 


KEYSTONES. 


THE new church of St. Silas, Blackburn, has 
been formally opened. 

A BILLIARD-ROOM, specially designed by Mr. 
R. T. Hookway, architect, has been added to 
the Bideford Conservative Club. 

AcrivE preparations are now in progress for 
the demolition of Dunkeld House, Dunkeld, 
the residence of the late Dowager-Duchess of 
Atholl. 

A LARGE stained-glass window is to be 
erected in Lasswade parish church. The 
design selected is that of “ The Last Supper,” 
and the window will cost about £400. 

Tue .ceremony of. laying the foundation 


/ stones of a new Wesleyan chapel at Elmswell 


Messrs. Eade and 
The 


was performed recently. 


Weston, near Ixworth. 


Tue restoration of the tower of St. Leonard’s 4 


Church has just been completed. Certain 
internal work of improvement in the ancient 
edifice has also been carried out. The work 
of restoration of the tower had been in hand 
nearly two years. 

Tum extension which the premises of the 
Guildhall School of Music on the Victoria 
Embankment. are to receive shortly will add 
to the institution a complete theatre with 
dressing-rooms and all accessories, and thirty 
new class-rooms as well. The cost is expected 
to be about £22,000, which is within £5000 of 
the sum spent on the present building when it 
was erected by the Corporation in 1880. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE C0. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C 
Glass of allkinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


only does. jad workmanship and, he@ meena eee ee ee ee ee 
MCNEILL’ S FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 


M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


(Silicate Cotton), 


for Fireproofing and 
Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


E. MCITEIE.T, & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works — 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES 


m 
ae 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 


Guaranteed to last 
longer and work better 


Fig. 1 (Silent). 

A Double-Action 
Spring Hinge 
which opens to and 
closes from the angle 
of 135°. 


than any hitherto 


DOOR. 


| 


Fig. 3 is the new 
Single Action Spring. 
It opens to and closes 
from the angle of 180°, 

i.e., “wide back.” 


THE FIRST 
SPRINGS EVER, 


THESE GREAT 
ADVANTAGES. 


PRODUCED WITH 
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Builders’ Notes. 
THE Metropolitan Tabernacle is still a heap 
of ruins, and the date for the commencement 
of the rebuilding operations has not yet been 
settled. It has, “however, been decided to make 
e main building somewhat smaller than 
re, and to increase the number and seating 
pacity of the various additional class-rooms 
and vestries. It is calculated that the total 
i ost will be £42,000. 
THe work of enlarging the London and 
North-Western Railway Station at Crewe, and 
providing a complete duplicate of lines through 
is. being pushed’on with the utmost speed. 
e thousand men are now at work in the 

xcavations tunnelling, and this-number will 
greatly augmented as soon as there is 
ditional room for them to work. 


Tue River Wear Commissioners are now 
considering two schemes for the extension and 

epening of the Sunderland docks, one of 
which, it is estimated, will cost about £100,000, 
an d the other double thatsum. “The construc- 
tion of a huge graving dock or pontoon, capable 
of accommodating the largest vessel afloat, is 
also under consideration. 


Alderman 
Iman, Messrs. E. Lawrence and- Sons, 
Road, City Road, were summoned for 

ng contravened the Building Act, 1894, 
making certain alterations at 2 and A, 
ipplegate Street, without the consent of the 
mdon County Council. It was asserted that 
arate sets of rooms had been adapted to be 
anted by different persons without the 
sand principal staircase being constructed 
fire-resisting materials. It was further 
leged that there was an omission to make 
floors and principal staircase of fire-resist- 

ing material—Mr. Seagle Berry, in support of 
the summons, said it was of the utmost im- 
rtance, especially after the lessons taught 
the great fire in Cripplegate, that the pro- 
Visions of the Building Act should be complied 
with, more particularly with regard to those 
sections dealing with fire-resisting materials. 
building in question was erected for one 
oceup: ation, but alterations were made subse- 
quently in order that the place might be let 
out to various tenants. It would appear that 
the basement and first floor were supplied 
fireproof material, There were for the 


Av the Guildhall, before Mr. 


basement to the top floor, and the second 
ba ing. seal phe: Airst floor. Now, thone* 


dings | two staircases—one going from the 


the building was originally intended for one 
occupation, it was let out in separate tene- 
ments.—Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, surveyor 


for the Northern Division of the City, said he 


had never given his consent to the alterations 
made in this building. The work done to 
render them fit for separate occupation com- 
prised the placing on the ground floor of a 
girder, on which a 14in. wall had been built, 
so entirely cutting off the ground floor and 
basement from the other part of the building. 
In answer to the Alderman, the witness said 


- there was only one staircase that was of any 


use for the whole of the building. It was 
“adopted,” but not “constructed,” for two 
separate buildings. ‘There were four or five 
flues on each floor: and such could be used for 
fires or ventilating shafts——Mr. Mallinson, for 
the defendants, did not dispute the facts, but 
held that the section of the Act did not apply 
to the case, and that the alterations complained 
of had virtually made the premises into two 
distinct buildings. It was, he urged, essentially 
a warehouse, whereas the section of the Act 
under which the defendants were summoned 
referred to sets of offices and chambers. The 
floors were let as a whole, and were not divided. 
With regard to the other matter, the place had 
been made into two separate buildings—one 
part having no connection with the other.— 
Mr. George Vickery, architect, said the place 
was put up for a warehouse, each floor being 
destitute of any division—The Alderman said, 
having carefully considered the case, he had 
come to the conclusion to dismiss the summons, 
without costs. He hoped the Council would 
ask for a special case, as he would be most 
happy to grant one. 


Tur Executive of the Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners, in their official monthly report to 
the branches, which now number 738, state 
that the unprecedented successes in respect to 


the amicable and. satisfactory settlement of | 


various trade movements have been estab- 
lished. They further say that advances of 
wages have been conceded by employers at 

Castleford, Caterham, Coalville, Cromer, 
Colwyn Bay, Liverpool, Lynn, Lincoln, Mans- 
field, Preston, Rushden, Leeds, and Gravesend 
of one halfpenny per hour, and that at 
Birmingham an advance of a halfpenny per 
hour will come into effect next October, all 
overtime to be paid for at the rate of time 
and a half at Leicester. A reduction of hours 
and increased payment for overtime, upon the 
recommendation of the Board of Trade arbi- 
trator, has been agreed upon at Whitby ; an 
advance of 2s. weekly has been conceded, and 
Iteration of hours has also been effected at 


Edinburgh, Leeds, Stockton, Carlisle, Maid- 
stone, and Bournemouth. ‘lhe strikes now in 
progress at Blackburn and Newport (Mon.) 
are alluded to, and the opinion is expressed 
that employers will soon tire of the difficult 
and unprofitable occupation of seeking for 
hands, 


Aw action is down for hearing at Edinburgh 
in which James Gollogly, apprentice brick- 
layer, sues G. and R. Cousin, railway con- 
tractors and builders, Waverley Market, Edin- 
burgh, for £1500 damages for personal injuries. 
On 18th March last the pursuer was in the 
defendants’ employment at the erection of the 
North British Railway Hotel, Waverley 
Station. A scaffold 63ft. had been erected, 
and the pursuer was working near its base 
when it was blown down, and he was buried 
among the wreckage. His injuries were so 
severe that his left arm and leg had to be 
amputated. Damages are claimed on the 
ground that the scaffolding was defective. It 
is said to have been too slim, The bolts and 
nails were of inferior strength, and, having 
regard to its height and exposed situation, it 
ought to have been composed of stouter beams 
and battens, and of properly seasoned and 
durable red timber. For practical purposes it 
was quite unnecessary to have had so high a 
scaffolding. If a structure of such a height 
was required, it should, the pursuer says, have 
been fixed by cable or guy ropes to the ground 
or buildings at its different sides, and the 
defenders are said to have been guilty of 
negligence in failing to have this done. The 
defenders deny fault, and say that the scaffold- 
ing fell owing to no fault in its design or con- 
struction. . Everything that human skill or 
foresight could suggest was done to ensure its 
stability. It was built on the most approved 
plan by the most competent workmen, and all 
the material used in its construction was. of 
the very best. ‘The day when the accident 
happened was a day of extraordinary storm 
and wind, accompanied by occasional gusts of 
terrific force and violence. It was owing to 
one of these sudden squalls having struck the 
crane and the scaffolding that they fell. 


Major-GENeERAL Crozinr, Local Govern- 
ment Board inspector, has held an inquiry at 
the Croydon Town Hall into the application of 
the Corporation for sanction to a loan of 
£124,582, for the erection of a new borough 
lunatic asylum at Warlingham, Surrey. 
Subject to the present application being 
granted, the Corporation hoped to commence 
the buil ling in about a month’s time, 
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Underground Water Supplies.* 
By Jonn C. Turesu, D.Sc., M.D. 


ECENT outbreaks of epidemic disease, due 
to polluted water supplies, had demon- 
strated in a terribly emphatic manner that 
there was either much wilful carelessness, 
which required to be rebuked, or much 
ignorance which required to be. dispelled. 
‘The discoveries of bacteriologists had proved 
that these water-borne diseases were due to 
specific organisms, and these organisms might 
gain access to, and be carried by a water 
otherwise organically pure, as well as by an 
organically contaminated water, although the 
latter water would almost certainly be more 
liable to specific pollution, and therefore be 
more dangerous. Underground water was 
derived from that portion of the rainfall 
which passed by percolation into the subsoil. 
In this country nearly the whole of the 
exposed surface of the permeable strata was 
under cultivation, and on account. of the 
facility with which water was obtainable, the 
population thereon was considerable. 
SuBsoin WATER 
must therefore be contaminated at its source, 
and were it not that there were powerful 
natural agencies at work capable of producing 
perfect purification, underground waters would 
be too dangerous to be utilized for public sup- 
plies. Where such water was collected in close 
proximity to houses, from: wells sunk in a 
sewage sodden subsoil, it was notoriously 
liable to pollution, and was a prolific cause of 
the dissemination of disease. ‘The records of 
the outbreaks of typhoid fever and cholera in 
this country were sufficient proof of that. 
These impurities, however, were not. carried 
far in a compact permeable subsoil, although 
in a fissured stratum they might be carried 
very considerable distances. During the pro- 
gress of the polluted water through the sub- 
soil the organic matter became broken down, 
and finally oxidised or burnt up, the ashes 
(carbonates, chlorides ; phosphates, sulphates) 
alone remaining to afford evidence of the 
previous contamination, The 
PARTICULATE Marrsr, 
including the micro-organisms, was more or 
less completely removed by the process of 
natural filtration implied by the percolation, 
and it seemed certain that specific organisms 
gaining access to the subsoil water speedily 
perished, There was no record of any out- 
break of typhoid fever being caused by under- 
ground water taken from a wisely selected and 
properly protected site. The investigations of 
Pettenkofer, the researches of Hanser, and the 
recent experiments of Martin and Robertson 
all tended to prove that the typhoid and 
cholera bacilli could only flourish near the 
surface and in polluted soil, and Fraenkel had 
shown that the subsoil, even where the soil 
above had been grossly contaminated for a 
long period, was quite free from germs. That 
result, the author stated, he had recently been 
able to confirm in the examination of sand 
taken from various depths below the ground 
surface. At 4ft. very few organisms were 
found; below 5ft. none were discovered, 
These facts supported Koch’s statement that 
“we have no reason to keep out of consumption 
the subsoil water which can be found. nearly 
everywhere. On the contrary, we cannot find 
A Brerrer Finrterep WATER, 
and one more protected against infection. 
Although the use of water from shallow. wells 
sunk in populous neighbourhoods was not to 
be commended, there was very little doubt 
that in many such places a perfectly safe 
water could be obtained from the subsoil, from 
a properly constructed well, with clean imme- 
diate surroundings. Shallow wells, supplying 
only a few houses, drew water from an exceed. 
ingly limited area, the cone. of depression 
rarely exceeding 5ft. or 6ft. in diameter, and 
it was the ground surface over that cone which 
required special protection. A shallow well 
yielding 45,000 gallons of water per day, and 


* Resumé of a paper entitled ‘*The Protection of 
Underground Water Supplies” read before the Society 
of Engineers, ; 
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depressing the water level 9ft., would produce 
a cone of depression with a base about 34ft. in 
diameter in a sandy subsoil. Round such a 
well there should be a protective area with a 
radius of 30ft., upon the surface of which no 
contaminating: matter should be deposited, 
and which should be so guarded as to prevent 
the public having access. Encircling this 
should be an outer zone, which might. be 
used for grazing purposes, but not otherwise 
manured, ‘The area of this outer zone would 
have to be decided upon in each case after a 
due consideration of all the factors involved, 
such as the contour of the ground, the direction 
of flow of the ground water, the depth and 
fluctuation of the water level, &c. In certain 
cases an elliptical area would be preferable to 
a circular one, especially 
In THE CASE oF SPRINGS. 


Where collecting channels fed the well, these 
should be not less than 10ft. below the ground 
surface, and included within the protective 
area, and within the inner zone of that area if 
possible. Where wells were sunk in fissured 
strata the form and extent of the protective 
area would require even more careful consider- 
ation, and-should include the surface at which 
the fissures ‘were most likely to outcrop. 
The water from the more freely-flowing fissures 
should from time to time be examined to 
ascertain whether any show signs of contami- 
nation, and if, after a heavy rainfall, the 
water became in the slightest degree turbid, 
danger was indicated. In the construction of 
deep wells the greatest care should be taken 
to exclude: subsoil water, and, further, an area 
round the well should be protected, so that if 
any subsoil water did gain access, it would be 
free from the possibility of specific pollution. 
Tae Usn oF THE Bore Tusn 
as the pump suction pipe was not to be com- 
mended, since the external atmospheric 
pressure would force air or water through the 
most minute aperture. Where the outcrop of 
the stratum yielding the water was within a 
few miles, it should be subject to examination, 
as impurities entering fissures might travel 
such a distance. Whether underground water 
be drawn from a deep or superficial stratum, 
the chief factor in guarding it from pollution 
was the provision of a protective area round 
the well or spring, under the absolute control 
of the purveyors of the water, the inner portion 
of the zone immediately surrounded the source 
being so protected that neither tramps, hop- 
pickers, nor the general public could gain 
access. Existing sources of supply should be 
examined, and steps taken, if necessary, to 
secure adequate protection. Where, unfor- 
tunately, protection was impossible, it would 
be better to voluntarily abandon the works 
than wait until an outbreak of disease aroused 
public indignation, and compelled their aban- 
donment. 


Av the monthly meeting of the Society of 
Public Analysts, held at Burlington House, 
Dr. Matthew A. Adams (Medical Officer of 
Health for Maidstone) read a paper on water 
supply in relation to the recent epidemic.—In 
the discussion which followed, Dr. J. W. Wash- 
bourn, Dr. Childs, Dr. Pakes, and Mr. Stoddart 
alluded to the bacteriological aspects of the 
matter, it being admitted by Dr. Washbourn 
that although bacteriological examination, like 
chemical analysis, often showed definite evi- 
dence of animal or sewage pollution, it could 
hitherto in no case be said to have resulted in 
the actual detection of the typhoid bacillus, 
even in water, clearly responsible for the dis- 
semination of typhoid.—The matter was also 
discussed, mainly from the chemical stand- 
point, by Mr. Otto Hehner, Mr. Allen, Dr, 
Voelcker, and Mr. Cassall.—The president of 
the Society (Dr. Bernard Dyer) referred to the 
assistance often afforded by bacteriological 
methods of examination, however imperfect 
they might yet be in the confirmation of 
chemical results in the analysis of water, 
saying that the water analyst who did not 
familiarise himself with and make usé of 
bacteriological methods deprived himself of a 
material aidin interpreting theadiittedly more 
definite results of purely chemical analysis, 


THE WELSH WATER SCHEME. 


RESERVOIR CONSTRUCTION, 


MrChe is now being rapidly pushed for- 
ward in connection with the Frankley 
Reservoir included in the Birmingham Water 
Scheme. Hitherto public interest in’ the 
Welsh water scheme has been chiefly directed 
to the Elan Valley, where the great reservoirs 
are being constructed for impounding the 
waters of two important tributaries of the 
River Wye, and to the aqueduct by which the 
new supply is to be taken to Birmingham, and 
large portions of which upon the Welsh side 
of the Severn have already been constructed. 
Now, however, operations have been com- 
menced nearer Birmingham, at Frankley, in 
connection with the provision of 


A DistrisutTiIna RESERVOIR 


and filter beds to receive the water as soon as 
the aqueduct is opened. Mr, F. W. Macaulay, 
who represents Mr. Mansergh, in the capacity 
of resident engineer, has given a few general 
particulars concerning the works that are now 
being carried out. The elevation of Frankley 
reservoir and filter-beds is sufficient to enable 
the greater part of the water-consuming dis- 


trict to be supplied by gravitation, bt for the 


very highest portions there are to be additional 
reservoirs at Warley and at Northfield, to 
which water will be raised by pumping. The 
conduit from Wales will reach the top of 
the valley on the eastern side of the site, quite 
closé to St. Leonard’s Church, and will pass 
directly under the foundations of Frankley 
Manor House. The water will flow from it 
into a gauge chamber and inlet basin, whence 
it will descend a flight of steps into the 
reservoir of semi-circular shape, and with a 


CONTAINING CAPACITY oF 200 MinLion 
GALLONS. 


A portion of the valley head will approximately 
form the rounded side of the reservoir, while 
the lower side will be a dam or embankment 
about 35ft. in height and upwards of 1600ft: 
lone. The radius of the reservoir is, in fact, 
to be 811ft. Gin., and its water area rather over 
25 acres, the depth being 31ft. 6in. . This semi- 
circular reservoir will be divided by a wall into 
two quadrant-shaped sections, so that one or 
both may be used as circumstances require. 
The walls, which will have a curved face, will 
be formed of concrete faced with blue brick. 
setween these materials will be placed a skin, 
half an inch thick, of asphalte. The floor of 
the reservoir will consist of 9in. of concrete, 
with a layer of asphalte on the top. Concrete 


and brick will be used for the inner half of the — 


dam, but it will be widened and strengthened 
Dy an embankment, the thickness at the base 
of the two. combined being 160ft. ‘ Pen- 
stocks” or floodgates will turn the water into 
either division of the reservoir, or send it 
round by 


A Cotvert Direct to THE Fitter Beps. 


The draw-out chambers will be about midway 
round the side of each section. From the 
culverts the water will pass to a series of 
quadrangular filter beds, forming a sort of 
flight of steps, for some distance down the 
valley. Those to be constructed at the present 
stage will be eighteen in number, and will lie 
below the southern half of the reservoir, 
leaving others to be constructed hereafter 
when the demand for water increases. 
eighteen beds will form cisterns, varying in 
size from 150 square feet to 220 square feet, 
and affording a filtering area of 67,000 square 
yards. Mains and valves will allow the water 
to be directed into all or any of these filters, 
in which it will pass through layers of sand 
and gravel. _This process will additionally 
purify the water, and will also somewhat 
modify its softness. It will be collected at 
the foot of the entire system in ‘a pure watet 
tank, from whence it will flow into the city 
mains, or be pumped to the high-level reser- 
voirs at Warley and Northfield. One of the 
first works that has been carried out has been 
the provision of a railway from Rubery, to 
bring materials to the site. The Water Com- 
mittee have been fortunate in acquiring at 
the Rubery end of the line a large quarry, 
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affording an abundant supply of quartzite, 
admirably adapted for the making of concrete. 
‘The ground on the site of the reservoirs is of 
yed marl, and the excavated «material will 


practically be the quantity required to make | 


the various embankments. 
©. A Pretmrmary WorRK 
of no little importance has been the laying in 
ofa network of drains, so as to prevent the 
“hed of the’ reservoir being disturbed from 
“beneath by local springs. These drains 
empty themselves into Merritt's Brook, which, 
through the reservoir estate, will be provided 
“with a new and direct bed. This is already in 
“conse of construction. It may be interesting 
mention that the operations involve the 
"utilisation of three-quarters of. a million cubic 
_ yards. of earthwork and over 150,000 cubic 
_ yards of concrete, while the pipes that have to 
-be laid will weigh close upon 5000 tons. 
Frankley Lodge, which has been acquired as 
yart.of the estate, has been taken over asa 
_ residence of the contractor, and its farm build- 
ings have been converted into fitting shops. 
There are also being provided on the upper 
_ part of the ground crushing and cement sheds 
“and an electric light installation. After the 
preliminary operations structural work will be 
— earried from the lower level upwards, and 
already embankments have been made showing 
- the outline and position of the bottom filter- 
- bed. The advantage of the upward process is 
that the drainage can all be made secure in 
relation to that which comes last—namely, 
| the reservoir itself. The contractor for the 
| work, including the railway, is Mr. A Kellett, 
of Ealing, and the contract price, including 
the railway but exclusive of filtering material, 
is £315,000. 


- Poxespown Urpan District Councit have 
“completed arrangements for a scheme of main 
_drainage.on plans prepared by their surveyor, 
- Mr. Ingamells. Pokesdown adjoins the. borough 
of Bournemouth to the east, and has control 
~ over a large area, including nearly two miles 
_ of sea frontage and pine woods. The drainage 
scheme will include sewage and surface water, 
"which will be discharged into the sea nearly a 
- mile beyond Southbourne Pier. It provides 
_ for a fature population of 20,000. The tender 
of B, Cooke and Co. for the outfall works at 
£3708, and of Saunders and Co, for the sewers 
bE. at £13,412, have been accepted. 
_ Pxopie are beginning to inquire when the 
" long-projected scheme for completing the 
Dover Harbour works will be completed. Of 
| course, the operations are bound to proceed 
slowly ; but so many years have elapsed since 
its commencement that one might be pardoned 
for getting impatient. It is more than fifty 
years ago that Governments began to talk 
about it. When they are completed, however, 
the works will make Dover almost equal to 
Plymouth and Portsmouth as a fortified naval 
station. Twenty battleships, besides several 
smaller vessels, will find accommodation for 
_ berthing there. Altogether some three millions 
_ sterling have been expended on Dover, so the 
result ought to be satisfactory. 


__ Tur progress of the experiments with the 
bacteriological method of treating sewage at 
 Knostrop was considered at a recent meeting 

of the Leeds Corporation Streets and Sewerage 
~ Committee. Mr. Harding, chairman of the 

committee commissioned to watch the ex- 
periments on behalf of the Corporation, 


___ reported on the work so far accomplished, and 
- suggested 


“4 the advisibility of providing 
_ additional filtration beds in order to expedite 
the test. Having regard to the varied nature 
of the experiments, it was felt that by merely 
using the tanks now in existence too much 
time would be occupied in arriving at safe 
conclusions as to the efficacy of the Dibden 
- process in its application to Leeds Sewage. 
Mr, Dibden also, communicated to the com- 
mittee his opinion that shallower beds should 
_. be used. -Up to date the expenditure on the 
experiments, including professional _ fees, 
amounts to rather less than £4000, and the 
committee decided upon a further outlay not 
exceeding £5000. to provide additional filtra- 
tion beds, 


AND 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


A Locan Government Boarp inquiry has 
been held at Retford, concerning the proposed 
drainage scheme prepared by Mr. Melliss, and 
the application for the sanction of a loan of 
£40,000 for carrying out the same. 


Torquay Town Councin has accepted a 
recommendation from the Harbour Committee 
«that a sum not exceeding £2000 be expended 
in repairing a portion of the foreshore of the 
Haldon Pier by piling, and backing with stones 
and concrete.” 


Av a recent sitting of the Water Commission 
in Westminster Town Hall, Sir A. Binnie, 
engineer to the London County Council, put in 
an estimate for bringing water from Wales. 
The Yrfon would yield 121,000,000 gallons a 
day, the Towy 44,000,000, giving altégether 
165,000,000 gallons. Reservoirs and headworks 
would cost £2,190,000 ; aqueducts, 162 miles in 
length, to convey 200,000,000 gallons a day, 
would cost £7,760,000 ; terminal works at 
Elstree, - £1,911,000, and filters £1,653,750, 
making a total for works of £18,514,750. 
Adding £597,250 for law and Parliamentary 
charges, the total would be £14,112,000. The 
Thames could not be made to yield at any 
reasonable cost 147,000,000 a day in addition to 
the 185,500,000 already sanctioned, He esti- 
mated the cost of reservoirs at Staines to supply 
300,000,000 gallons per day at £15,000,000. 


Aw extraordinary general meeting of the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company was 


‘held at Westminster Palace Hotel, Mr. J. 8. 


Forbes presiding. The meeting was for the 
purpose of sanctioning a Bill before Parliament 
conferring powers on the Metropolitan Railway 
Company for the ventilation of their railway, 
and upon the Metropolitan Railway Company 
in relation to the working of their undertakings 
by electrical power, and upon this Company’s 
and the South-Eastern Railway Company with 
respect to certain lands at Cannon Street, &c. 
The chairman went into details of the Bill, 
and explained that, notwithstanding any 
powers they obtained, they would not proceed 
with the change of traction until they found 
it quite safe to go on, and they would wait 
until they had the report of two eminent 
engineers who were going into the matter, and 
also until after the Central London Railway 
Company had been opened. ‘The resolution 
was adopted. 


Tu Royal Commission for inquiry into the 
methods of treating and disposing of sewage has 
been gazetted. 'The members are : The Harl of 
Iddlesleigh, C.B. (Chairman); Sir R. Thorne 
Thorne, K.C.B., Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board; C. Phipps Carey, lieu- 
tenant-colonel and hon. major-general on the 
retired list ; C. Philip Cotton ; Michael Fraser, 
M.A., Professor of Physiology, University of 
Cambridge ; Thomas Walter Harding, retired 
lieutenant-colonel Auxiliary Forces, with 
honorary rank of colonel; Thomas William 
Killick ; William Ramsey, Professor of Chemis- 
try, University College, London; James Burn 
Russell, M.D. and M.Ch. ; Fred James Willis, 
Secretary. By the terms of the reference the 
Commission is to inquire—(1) What method 
or methods of treating and disposing of sewage 
(including any liquid from any factory or 
manufacturing process) may properly be 
adopted consistently with due regard for the 
requirements of the existing law for the pro- 
tection of the public health and for the 
economical and efficient discharge of the duties 
of local authorities; (2) if more than one 
method may be so adopted, by what rules in 
relation to the nature or volume of sewage or 
the population to be served, or other varying 
circumstances. or requirements, should the 
particular method of treatment and disposal 
to be adopted be determined ; and (3) tomake 
any recommendations which may be deemed 
desirable with reference to the treatment and 
disposal of sewage. 
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Trade and Craft. ; 


NEW REFUSE DESTRUCTOR AT NORWICH. 

The new refuse destructor at New Mills, 
Norwich, erected by the Horsfall Furnace 
Syndicate, Limited, of Leeds, is now in full 
operation. The steam required for sewage 
pumping purposes 1s supplied by the de- 
structor. 


A RUST-PROOF PAINT. 

A rust-proof paint, called Anticorin, which 
has attained very considerable success on the 
Prussian State railways, and also on several 
German steamboat lines, is being introduced 
in London. It is stated to be proof against 
acid and sea water, and to be made in any 
shade or. colour. It can be used for the in- 
teriors of boilers. 


MESSRS. B. WARD AND CO. 


Messrs. B. Ward and Co., of 1, Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W., have 
recently patented a new stair tread which 
promises to become very popular. It is 
described as Ward’s Artificial Stone-leaded 
Stair Tread, and consists of the introduction 
of lead discs in the step. The lead is cast in 
the form of a grid, so that each dot is, as it 
wore, tied together; it is fin. deep. Among 
the advantages claimed—and rightly so, we 
believe—for this invention are that it prevents 
slipping, there being no surface to polish; 
that it is neat and ornamental, and at the 
same time durable; that it can be adapted to 
any steps, and effects a considerable saving 
over stone; and that there is no danger of the 
lead dots working out. These stair treads 
have already been used at the extension of 
the Architectural Museum, at Messrs. Donald 
Currie and Co.’s new offices, and elsewhere. 
It appears to be a patent that will be largely 
in demand for stairways in business houses 
and buildings, or wherever there is much 
trafic. 


ARE ELECTRIC COMPANIES DOOMED ? 

Electric light shares have been very de- 
pressed lately on the adverse action of many 
London vestries. This fall in values will, 
however, be purely nominal in comparison 
with the “slump” that will take place if a 
rumour now going around the City proves true: 
It is stated that a Syndicate has been formed 
to acquire certain inventions for generating 
electricity by air. The discovery, if reports 
are at all to be relied upon, is one of the most 
important and far-reaching of the century. 
With a small apparatus, weighing only a few 
pounds, and without the aid of gas or steam 
power or dynamo, sufficient current can be 
generated for lighting any ordinary dwelling- 
house. Experiments conducted over a period 
of some months are said~to-show that very 
striking results can be obtained by this method, 
and that the current developed remains quite 
constant. By means of this invention it is 
expected that the supply of electric current 
will be brought within the reach of all without 
the necessity for taking it from corporation or 
company mains, and at a trifling cost as com- 
pared with the present charges for current, 


MESSRS. GEORGE TROLLOPE AND SONS. 

Messrs. George Trollope and Sons inform 
us that in consequence of Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners of Works having acquired and 
pulled down No. 15, Parliament Street, West- 
minster, which has been occupied by their 
firm since 1777, they have opened new offices 
at 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square; and 
at 5, Victoria Street, Westminster. ‘The new 
offices will be in direct telephonic communica- 
tion with Messrs. Trollope’s other offices. 


A SHEERT<STEEL sewerway is one of the 
latest evidences of the steelage. It is being 
put down in Jersey City, U.S. About 260ft. 
have ‘been laid; the total length will be 
1850ft. The metal is stated to be» less 
expensive than a three-course brick sewer of 
the same diameter, namely, 5ft. 
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VIIT.—DOOR FRAMES & FINISHINGS. 


IG. 125. shows the method adopted for 
F forming the hanging jamb of a recessed 
or “ warehouse-hung”’ door. It is in fre- 
quent use in business premises, where the door 
has to be kept constantly open. As will be seen 
on reference to the drawing, where the dotted 


Fig. 125, PLAN OF RECESSED DOOR. 


lines indicate the position of the door when 
open, an unbroken surface is then presented 
by the door and frame, the former having the 
appearance of the lobby enclosure, as its front 
edge fits closely up to the screen or swine 
door. The jamb is built up in two pieces, 
grooved and tongued at the joint, as this is 
both stronger and more economical than work- 
ing it out of the solid; a tenon is cut on the 
outer part of the post, the inner or rebate back 


being tongued into the head. The door is ° 


beaded on the edge with a bead of the same 
size as the knuckle of hinges, and these are let 
in flush. When the door is closed the bead is 
hidden behind the jamb, and when open it 
breaks the joint. The rebate of the hanging 
post must equal the thickness of door, plus an 
eighth of an inch for clearance, and the lobby 
framing finishes flush with it, this framing 
being covered during the day, is usually made 
plain ; the opposite piece, however, is made to 
correspond with the door, as is also the soffit 
framing, 

The three principal varieties of jamb linings 
are “plain,” “framed,” and “ double-framed,” 


Fig. 127. Env or SOFFIT LINING. 


these terms defining the method of construc- 
tion. A complete lining for an opening con- 
sisting of two jambs or sides and a soffit or 
head, is called a set of linings. The term 
“plain” is applied to any lining, however it 
may be ornamented, that is made up of one 
Hat -board, or surface. If a rebate is formed 
on one edge to receive a door, it is further 
distinguished as single faced or rebated, and 
if similarly treated on the other edge, double 
ditto.. The flat surface against the edge of 
which the door rests is called the stop. In 
inferior work these are nailed upon the surface 


* All rights reserved by the author. 


of a stouter and wider board, so as to form a 
rebate, without the labour of working it, and 
they are sometimes left loose until the doors 
are hung to facilitate that operation when the 
latter are made in winding, 

The isometric sketch (Fig. 126) shows a set 
of double rebated plain linings for a Sin. wall, 
out of 14in, stuff, also a double set of grounds 
in situ, a portion of the latter being broken 
away to show the construction. The linines 
are grooved and tongued together at the head, 
and nailed in the manner shown in Figs. 127- 
128 ; the tongue in the rebate is often omitted 
when the latter is less than Yin. wide. 

Grounds are light frames made to surround 
all openings in walls that are to be plastered, 
for which they act as a gauge anda key; the 
various finishings, architraves, linings, &e., 
are also fixed to them, They should be 


framed perfectly square, the front edges © 


square with the face, the back edges bevelled 
slightly under to form a key for the plastering, 
and fixed plumb and parallel with the wall. 
Where double sets are employed the face 
edges should line with each other, and be tied 
together with cross pieces dovetailed in, called 
backings’ (sce Fig. 126). The grounds should 
be securely fixed to joint pads or wood plugs, 
and are out of lin. stuff of such width that 
their back edges are gin. behind the archi- 
trave. Fig. 129 shows clearly how they are 
put together, 

After the grounds are fixed, and there is 
room in the opening, as in Fig, 126, the soffit 
is notched out as shown, and nailed to the 
backing piece in the middle. The jambs are 
then cut tightly between head and floor, the 
tongues entered into the grooves, and the 
lower ends forced back into position, where 
they are secured to grounds and bachings. It 
occasionally happens that the grounds are not 


Fie. 128. top or JAMB LINING. 


made exactly to the size of the linings, and a 
space exists between them. When the door 
is hung there is nothing but the backs of the 
rebate to hold the screws, sometimes not quite 
an inch thick. This is insufficient, and blocks 
about 14in. wide by 4in. long are fixed at the 
back in the position the hinges will come, to 
receive the screws, as shown on the right side 
of Fig. 126. 

Another form of plain lining suitable for a 
thicker wall is shown in Fig.. 130. This is 
known as a skeleton lining; so called because 
the stop is fixed to a framework of stout square 
stuff. Two square frames to form the rebates 
are fixed together with crogs rails ; upon these 
the stops are fixed, and should overhang the 
inner edges of the frames 4in. When the wall 
is of such thickness that the stop would exceed 
llin, in width, it becomes necessary to frame 


the linings and insert panels as shown in . 


Fig. 131, which is a sectional elevation of the 
top end of a’ framed jamb and soffit, with 
grounds, lintel, and architraves. The proper 
method of putting these frames together is 
indicated in Wigs. 127, 128; the grooves would 
be stopped in polished work, but there is no 
necessity to do so in painted finishings. The 
head on no account should be cut between the 
jambs, as any yielding of the backings would 
produce open joints, and excellent fixing is 
obtained by driving folding wedges between 
the lintel. and head immediately over the 
jambs, thus avoiding the necessity of nailing 


\ 


the latter, which in the case of a strong piece | 
of stuff will often cause a shake to appear. — 

Fig. 131 is a horizontal section through one — 
jamb, and the finishings of a double-fram z 
lining, showing also a portion of the soffit in 
plan. In this wariety the stop is framed and © 
panelled ; the rebates formed on the edges by | 
Separate pieces of square stuff, framed to them 


by double grooving. The tongues should be 
well fitted and left dry, to permit subsequent. 
shrinkage, without disturbing the architrave. 


This method forms a first-class lining, aJl the 


S 
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rails can be tenoned through and wedged, as_ 


<a 


the ends will be hidden by the outer frames. — 
These ‘frames being substantial just where — 
required, afford a good fixing for the door and — 
the construction renders secret fixing easy. If ze! 


the stops are first fixed as a complete frame, 
buttons can be attached at the back, to turn 


into mortises in the’ backings, then the rebate : 
pieces inserted covering all up and makine a ~ 


good finish. The moulding bordering a door 


or window opening is known as an architrave, 


if moulded on the back or extreme edge, as — 


“double-faced,” if made up in two widths, as 
double moulding. An architrave should not 
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be fixed at both edges, for if. so something 
must go when the wood shrinks, and it must 


be remembered that nothing short of absolutely 
sealing the pores of the wood, back, front and 
ends, will prevent shrinkage, and the drier the 


stuff the more readily will it absorb moisture” 


from its surroundings to be evaporated in hot 
weather, with consequent reduction in the 


width of the stuff, and if this is not guarded 


Ta 


Fie. 129. ConsTRUCTION oF GROUNDS. — 


against, shakes or gaping joints will result. 


The best place to fix a narrow moulding 


ehhry 


if 


‘ ivan 
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is in the middle or néar its thinner edge. - a 
The moulding should not be designed so as to 


edges as it will inevitably curl off. No archi- 


-be thin in the middle and thick towards its” 


trave should be made wider than 5in. in one a 
piece, but should be treated as in the left a 


hand example of Fig. 118. This would be 


fixed through the two extreme edges, leaving 


the interior edges free to swell or shrink. In 


thick mouldivgs the mitres should be framed 


with mortise and tenon, or handrail screw and 


dowels. All mitres upwards of 4in. long or fin. © 
thick should be ploughed and tongued, as — 


there is little or no hold for glue in the end 


grain, It is advisable to provide blocks at the — 
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Fig. 126. 
JAMB LININGS. 
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Crimean War he went out 


| was pass2d enabling the issue of 


feet of architraves to protect the mouldings 
from wear, a quarter of an inch projection 
from the outline of the moulding will be 
sufficient, and the block should be secured to 
the moulding by a dovetail tongue, driven in 
the direction of the grain and screwed at the 
back, 
(To be continued.) 


SC! 


Sir Roserr Rawtinson, the distinguished 
sanitary engineer, died on Tuesday week in his 
eighty-ninth year, at Lancaster Lodge, Boltons, 
South Kensington. Sir Robert Rawlinson was 
the son of Mr. Thomas Rawlinson, mason and 
builder, of Chorley, and was born on February 
28th, 1810. He learned the building business 
under his father, and afterwards worked as an 
engineer under Jesse Hartley and Robert 
Stephenson. Rising rapidly, be became suc- 
cessively assistant surveyor to the Liverpool 
Corporation and engineer of the Bridgwater 
Canal. In 1847 he devised a gigantic scheme 
to supply Liverpool with water from North 
Wales, but it was then thought too ambitious. 
He designed the hollow brick ceiling of St. 
George’s Hall, the lightest work of that class 
existing. In 1848 he became one of the first 
inspectors under the Public Health Act, and 
as such made the first inspection (at Dover) 
and wrote the first report. He devised and 
established a new system of main drainage 
which is in use all over the world. In the 
as Engineering 
Sanitary Commi sioner, and did a remarkable 
work in the way decreasing our Army’s mor- 
tality then and since. G ermany and America 
have warmly acknowledged their indebtedness 
to him in this respect. In the Cotton Famine 
he was commissioned to organise public works 
under Mr, Villiers, which he did with a 
remarkable financial and sanitary success 
attested by the Act which, in consequence, 
State loans 
to Sanitary authorities, and the triumphant 
working thereof. Sir Robert Rawlinson was 
for twenty-eight. years a member of the Army 
Sanitary Committee, had been Chief Enegineer- 
ing Inspector under the Local Government 


Board, and Inspector under the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Act, and was Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on the Pollution of Rivers and on 
the Sanitary state of Dublin, He was created 


| C.B. in 1865, K.B. in 1883, and K.C.B. in L888. 


| 
| 
| 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


BUILDINGS— 
Eggleston, Darlington—Erection ot Fence 
Bridlington Quay—Erection of Two Houses 
Faygate, Sussex—Rebuilding Inn... 
Guildford—E rection of Dining Hall, &e. .., 
Lochfyne, Scotland—Farmhouse and Steading 
Marytavy—Erection of House eat A 
Alverston—Erection of Shed, &e., at Tannery 
Sheffield—Erection of Electric Power Station 
Keighley—Erection of House ... Se ; 
Lossiemouth, Scotland—Shambles °e 


Queenstown, co. Cork—Completing Custom House 


Stockport—Erection of Greenhouse... 
Yarm, Yorks.—Widening Bridge 
Blackburn—Erection of School 
Chorley, Lanes.—Alterations, &e., 
Northallerton—Additions to Registry Office 
Willesden, N -W.—Undergound Convenience 
Ciliau Aeron, Wales—Krection of Chureh.., 
Bury, Lanes,—Erection of Art Gallery, &c. 
Ely—Erection of Bridge 


Heywood, Lancs.—Erection of Storeroom and Stables - 
Southowram, nr. Halifax—Erection of Farmhouse, &e, 


Wakefield—EKrection of Boiler House, &c,... 
Worksop—Erection of Public-houses 
Bridlington—Krection of Hight Houses 


- Halstead, Essex—Erection of Tramp3’ Ward, ke. 


Loughor, Wales —Erection of Chapel ap 
Stoke Golding, Leies.—Erection of School 
Annfield Plain, co. Durh un—Schools, &e..., 
Hertford—Police Station eae 
~ Swansea—Erection of Post Office 
“Clapham, near Lancaster 
Moulstord, Berks. —E xeavating, &e.,., et 
: Manchester—A lterations, &e., to School .., 


Cerne Abbas, Dorset—Erection of Bath-rooms, 


Plymouth—Pumpine Station ... a pe 

Warlingham, Surrey —Foundations of Asylum, 

Knaresborough —School Buildings, &e. ~... 
rays—EKrection, &c., of School Buildings 


West Ham, 5.E.—Boundary Wall, &e., at Pumping Station 


___ Exeter—Enlarging Pos: Oifice : 
Stockport—Erection of Laundry, &e. 
Flookburgh—Erection of Cottages .., 
Epsom—Superstracture of Asylum .., ss 

orkington—Alterations, &c., to Infirmary 
London, 8.W.—Nurses’ Home at Tntirmary 
Newark—Alterations to Infirmary, &e. 


- Addingham, near Carlisle—Church Restoration a 


Tottenham, N.—First Section of Hospital... 
_ Belem, Para, 


to Police Station f . ; 


—Church Alterations a 


Brazil—Slaughter-house and Yard, &e. r : 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Parish Council | 
J. Taylor 


J.C. Hill, Eggleston House, Eggleston, 
8. Dyer, Architect, Bridlington Quay. 


W. Buck, Architect, Horsham, 

Peak and Lunn, 36, High-street, Guildford. 
N. Gillies, Architect, Lochgilphead. 

H. James, Marytavy. 


Randell and Porter, Limited 
Tramway Committee : 


J. Arden, 2, Brock-street, Ulverston. 
C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield, 
Barber Hopkinson & Co., Craven Bank-cham bers, Keighley, 


J. Milne, Archite+t, Elgin. 


J 


H, Williams, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 
. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stock port. 


W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 
Cheers and Smith, 24, Richmond-tercace, Blackburn. 


H. Littler, Architect to Committe, County Offices, Preston, 
W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 


O. C. Robson, Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn. 


Corporation ef a Bie eine 
Commissioners of Burnt Fen District... 
Gas Committee cn A es 


West Riding Asylum Committee 
Brewery Company, Limited 
Messrs. Nornabell as 
Union Guardians 


Rey. L. Williams, Bedlwyn, Talsarn, R.S.0., South Wales. 
Borough Engineer, Bank-street, Bury. 

Archer and Son, Solicitors, Market-place, Ely. 

W. Whatmough, Gasworks, Heywood, 

R. Berry, Architect, Arcade-chambers. Cheapside, Halifzx, 
J. V. Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 

Surveyor’s Office, Dock-road, Worksop. 

8. Dyer, Architect, Bridlington Quay. 

Master of the Workhouse, Halstead: 

D. Davies, Grocer, Upper Loughor, 


Blackwell and Thomson, Halford-chamhers, Leicester, 
D. M, Sp2nce, Front-street, Annfield Plain, 
A. Smith, 41, Parliament-street, S.W. 


is 
12, Whitehail-place, S.W, 

J. F. Carwen, Architect, Highgate, Kendal. 

G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
Maxwell and Tuke, 41, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
J. Feacey, Architect, Dorchester. 

J.Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hail, Croydon. 
Barroweliffe & Allcoek, Architects, Mill-st., 
C, M. Shiner, 2, Walbrook, E.C. 
Engineers’ Department, County Hall, 
12, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Woodhouse and Willoughby, 100, King-street, Manchester. 


County Asylum Visitors’ Committee ... 
School Committee tn = ae 
Guardians 

Corporation t's 

Croydon Town Council 

Governors ae ae Afi so a 
Governors of Palmer’s Endowed School 
London County Council ak 
Commissioners H. M. Works 


&e, 


&e. 


tee 


Loughborough, 


Spring-gardens, 8.W. 


J. Crow, Flookburgh. 
Git. Hing, 35, Parliament-straet, S.W. 
F, W. Jackson, Secretary, Infirmary, Workington. 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Municipality ... os ar 


Lansdell and Harrison, 38, B »w-lane, F.C, 
Sheppard and Harrison, Archi 
G. Dale, Architect, Carlisle. 

A, and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-stre at, -E.C. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W, 


tects, Kirkgate, Newark. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


DATE OF | FOR WHOM. 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DELIVERY. 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Alston, near Carlisle—Banking Premises ... 
Carlisle—Auction Mart, &c. ... ae <e 
Castieton, near Rochdale—Hight Shops, &e. 
Colchester and Brightlingsea— Workshops, &c. 
Elland, Yorks.—Additions to Schools 
Fort William, Scotland—Distillery ... Tes ie 
Goldthorpe, near Doncaster —Sixteen Hoses - ... 
London, N.—Erection of Two Schools 
Spilsby—Erection of Offices ... the oF. 
Stone, Staffs.—Additions to Police Station 
Guildford—New Buildings at Workhouse ... 


Johnstone Brothers, 39, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 
peas J. Graham, Architect, Bank-chambers, Carlisle. 
G,. A. Hammond, Architect, Rochdale. 

GC. E. Butcher, 3, Queen-street, Colchester. 
xy, Kes “H.W. Booth, Architect, King Cross, Halifax. 
D. Gameron, Architect, Inverness. 
ieee J. BR. Dodds, 19, Baxter-gate, Doneaster. 
G. E. T. Laurence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
Estate Offices, Spilsby. : 
W. H. Cheadle, Architect, Stafford. 
Peak and Lunn, 36, ia lege Ot Ee 
Chesterfield—Erection of Hotel He be va via J. R. Wigfull, 14, Parade-chambers, Shotele. 
East Harling, Norfolk—Erection of Three Cottages, &e. A. Gayford, Estate Agent, East Harling, Norfolk. 


ENGINEERING— 7 nb wats: Pr E 
Bushy, Herts—Construction of Covered Reservoir Colne Valley Water Company J. Taylor, Sons, &S. Crimp,27,Great Goorge-ah, Westie 
Oakworth, Keighley—Constrntction of Reservoir oi eg SS, Jed: udson and Moore, Architects, Oakwort " near Keighley. — 
Westacre, Norfolk—Brection of Bridge in Steel... hae ounce sy a { See ee icc ee ee ee P ’ 
St. Helen’s, Lancs.—Pumping Plant oe ea Jorporation ... oie sds ead Me Sori by ease Se a St 
Ilford—Sludge-pressing Mach Haury 28 me Urban District Counc J. Tays ¢, Bons.t/ SUC eee Georges Wee Es 
Bury St. Edmunds—Engine, Boiler-house, Plant, &e...... Corporation. ... See F. H. Medhurst, Wes anh neh ai ers, Mooi + DWV 
Goole—Gas Apparatus ... a oh es Yr : Uxban District Council M, Dunn, Engineer, Exchange-buildings, Goole. 
Nuneaton—Laying Water Mains, &c. Urban District Council 

Stockport —Culverting a Brook Sanitary Committee ae ire 
Salford—Sewage Tanks, &. «.. ie aS River Conservancy Committee ... 
Chepping Wycomb23—Precipitation Tanks 


Banking Co. Limited 


W.H. Lawton... 
Stanford and Co., &e. 
School Board ... BY 


W.H. Priest .. 2% 2 
Tottenham School Boarl ... 
Rural District Council 
County Council 

Union Guardians... 

W. Stones Limited ... 


J.S. Pickerine, Waterworks Engr., Council Offices, Nuneaton a 
J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport. — 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford, 1 ea 
T. J, Rushbrooke, Borough Surveyor, High Wycombe, 1 
Guardians - 


July 

July 4 
99 < 

No date. 


June 


Islington—Three Weighbridges So ok 
Sunbury-on-Thames —Sewage Disposal Works 
Sheftield—Construction, &c., of Bridge 
Bournemouth—EHlectrice Lighting ... AS se 
Erith, Kent—Supply, &e., of Electric Cables, &c. 
London, S.W.—Supply of Engines, Dynamos, &c. 
Seunthorpe, Lincs.—Well and Borehole ... a med 
East London, Cape Colony—Electric Works and Plant.. 
Beckton, N. Woolwich—Construction, &c., of Engines, &c. 
Erith, Kent—Converting Engines ee he 
Grangemouth, Scotland—Dock Extension... 

Radomir, Bulgaria—Construction of Railway 
Leicester—Supply and Fixing of Grids 

Bingley, Yorks.—Supply of Boilers ... 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Urmston, Lancs.—Supply of Socket Pipes... 
Oswestry—Supply of Railway Stores aes 
Stockport —Providing Wrought-iron Hurdles, &e. 
London, E.C.—Railway Stores 3 Re - 
Leicester—Construction, &c., Iron Fencing 
Coolgardie, Australia—Steel Pipes ... 


ROADS— 
Slough—Making-up Streets 
Wigan—Paving Materials : 
Benfieldshire—Leading Materials 
Elgin—Carting and Metal Breaking... 
Church, Lancs.—Street Works 
Melksham, Wilts.—Footpaths 
Reigate —Paving Works are 
Willesden, N.W.—Wood Paving 
Edmonton—Making-up Streets 
Epsom—Supply of Flints 
Kettering—Street Works cal ee ie 
Londonderry—Construction of Street, &e. 
Ashington—Concrete Footpaths 
Eccles, Lancs.—Road Works .., 


Urban District Council 
Corporation <3 

Corporation .... ie 

London Ceunty Council 
London County Council 
Urban District Council 
Town Council... te 

London County Council 
London County Council 
Caledonian Railway Co. 


Ministry of Public Works... 


Gas Committee 


Joint Drainage Committee 
Cambrian Railways Company 


Sanitary Committee 
Bast Indian Railway Co. 


Estate and Burial Groun , 
Government of Westera Australia 


Urban District Council 
Corporation ... ae 
Urban District Council 
Town Council... re 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Council... he a 
District Council ps 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
T.C. Wylie... a 
Urban District Council 
Highways Committee 


Offices, St. John-road, Upper Holloway, N. 
J. Austie, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
YE. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
EF. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Bournemouth. 


Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 


Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W 
‘A. M. Cobban, Surveyor, Howe-street, Scunthorps. . 
Dyer and Dyer, 17, Aldermanbury, London, E.C.— fi: 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardeas, S.W. — 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Sir J. W. Barry, 21, Delahay-street, Westminster. 


a ~" Gommercial Department, Foreign Office. 
Gas and Electric Lighting Committee... 


ds Committee 


A. Colson, Engineer, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 
G. D. Malam, Enginesr, Gasworks, Bingley. 


— Hooley, Council Offices, Oroft’s Bank-road, Urmston. 
Stores Olfice, Cambrian Works, Oswestry. per 
J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport, — 
A. P. Dunstan, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 7 oe 
i. G. Mawby, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester, 
Agent-General, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyor, 11, Mackenzie-street, Slough. 

Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Wigan, 

J. Dixon, Surveyor, Council Offices, Benfieldshire, 
A. A. Turriff, Burgh Surveyor, Elgin. 

Surveyor, Council Office, Chureh. Pe) 
F. U. Greenhill, District Surveyor, King-street, Melksham, — 
Borough Surveyor, Market Hall, Redhill, Surrey. a 
O, CG. Robson, Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W, 

G. E. Eachus, Town Hall, Lower Edmonton, N. 

E. RB. Capon, Surveyor, East-street, Epsom. 

T, R, Smith, Surveyor, Market Hill, Kettering: 
R. E. Buchanan, 33, Shipquay-street. Londonderry. 
A. Wool, Market-place, Ashington, Northumberland. 
G. W. Bailey, Towa Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 


Preston—Paying, Levelling, &e. 
King’s Lynn—Road Works ... oe “ 
Loughborough, Leics.—Supply of Granite 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Preston. U 
J. BR. Fayers, 8, St. Nicholas-st., Market-place, King’s Lynn. 
a = 1 wae Borough Surveyor, Towa Hall, Loughborough. a 
: Brierfield, Lancs.—Road Material ... A he v. Urban District Council J. T. Landless, Engineer, Station-buildings, Nelson, Lanes. 
” 26 Aberdeen—Road Work ... i ae we +5 .. Town Council... : ee ee |W. Dyack, Borough Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen, 
No date. Christchurch, Hants—Road Works... peers ec Ay Pec H. A. Wooff, Estate Agent, The Mart, Christchurch. By 
5 Grangemouth, N.B.—Whinstone Causewaying ... .... Commissioners a ee AS and W, Black, C.E., Falkirk, 

SANITARY— 
Abersychan, Wales—Sewer ... ay ven 
Lutterworth—Construction of Main Sewer 
Southampton—Sewerage Works sie 
Plymouth—Pumping Station and Sewers ... Corporation 
Totnes—Sewage Works... om ra cae .. Corporation ... a 
Walsall—Seavenging ... ‘x ods ae ike ... Rural District Council 
Paddington, W.—Sewers, &e.... ‘i es tte jae ot Vestry. ae Pr pe Ki. 
Hale, Cheshire—Construction of Sewers, Ke. Bucklow Rural District Council... 
London, W.C.—Barging away Slop, &ce, Strand Board of Works... 3 
Stowmarket—Laying Pipe Sewers ...  «.. Urban District Council 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Sewers, Manholes, &c. 0 .. Urban District Council... SH 
Chartham Downs, near Canterbury—Redrainage, &c.... Kent County Asylums Committee 
Quorn, Leics.—Scayenging tar Urban District Council ? 


Corporation 


June Urban District Council 


Rural District Council 
Corporation «a 


E, Cooke, Surveyor, Council Offices, Abersychan. i 
J. CG. Coates, Council Surveyor, Bitteswell, nr. Lutterworth. 
WwW. B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Southampton. 4 
J. Mansergh. 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. : SS 
W. F. Tollit, Borough Surveyor, Gate House, Totnes. 
A.H. Lewis, 29, Leicester-street, Walsall. 2 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W.  .  ~ 
J. M‘D. M‘Kenzie, 7, Market-street, Altrincham. a 
’ Offices, 5, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C. eS 
Pollard and Tingle, 31, Old Queen-street, Westminster. _ 
J.B. Everard, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 5 
W. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury. 
G. White, Rose Cottage, Quorn, Loughborough. 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
June Aberyschan, Wales—Painting Bridges, &c. 
a Li Aberdeen—Limewashing Courts, &c. 
x : Goole—Painting Works, &e. ... We 
= : London, §.W.—Painting, &e., Infirmary 
No date. Milnrow—Painting, &c., Nine Houses 


FE. Cook, Surveyor, Council Offices, Aberyschan. 

Fr 2 Town Council... Sanitary Inspector, City-buildings, Aberdeen. : 

sah ‘bi .. School Board... ae a) aS H. Lindley, Clerk, Board Office, Goole. nn 
.. Wandsworth and Clapham Unioa “’A.N, Henderson, Clerk, Union Offices, St. John’s Hill, S. We 

ei pe Sos , 5 J. Leach, Longden-end, Littleborough. ; E 


Urban District Council 


COMPETITIONS. 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN. 


— 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, — 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


June East Ham—Offices, Fire Station, and Public Baths 
» - Rotherham—Plans for School Department 
155 é West Bangor, N.B.—Asylum Buildings .., re ey 
July Linslade—Plans and Estimates for Sewerage Disposal 
and Water Supply Schemes. 
Widnes—Laying-out Park, &c. tye a < Mee 
San Francisco Bay—Designs for University Buildings... 


8105, 252.108. i 0 ie sa. Urban District Council. 
£15, £10 e ay “ie ibe . School Board. é 
‘ Edinburgh District Lunacy Board. 


Urban District Council. 
£36°15s.,, £10 108., £5 53. ©. eee 0 tat 
£10,009 (divided in two competitions) .., 
England by the R.1.B.A. 
£100, £50, S254 a Formby Parochial Committee. 
£100, £50, £25... res pe > , Towa ‘Council. bs 


£210, £157 10s,, £105 Glasgow International Exhibitions 
£50, £30, £20 ... -Cerporation. f 


Jubilee Commemoration Committee. . = 
Trustees of the Phebe A. Hearst Fund; represented 1m 
Fermby—Sehemes for Sewerage... oat ae wea 
Warriagton—Designs for PoliceStation, Court House, &c. 
Glasgow —Exhibitiou Buildings Emo aes oa 
Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c,, at Cemetery ... 


vee vee ree 


it 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL 


TENDERS. 
Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 


be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


7 BIRMINGHAM.—For alterations and additions to pre- 
mises in Windmill-street, Birmingham, for Messrs. Wathes 
_ Brothers, Mr. William Hale, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 83, 
Colmore-row, Birmingham :— 
apeote and Sons ... 62182 'T, Loud. .. 
offatand Sons ... ... 2,180] W. Bishop |, .. 
“R. Merton Hughes .... 2,121] E. Giles and Son* 
Lidzey and Evans... 2,025 * Accepted. 
CHELMSFORD .—Por a pair of villas to be built in King 
dward’s-avenne. Mr. Rad. Mawhood, architect, Chelms- 


me. West .. .. ... ... £1,000) W.Samms... ..° ... ... £857 
oW.Fincham .. .._... 897} J. Gowers (accepted) ... 820 
: : [All of Chelmsford.) 

_ CROYDON.—For alterations and additions to the Board 


Schools, Beulah-road, providing additional accommodation 3 


in the boys’ and girls’ departments, making new cookery- 
room, and laying out additional playgrounds, for the 
~Oroydon School Board. Mr. Robert Ridge, architect, 12, 

atherine-street, Croydon. Quantities by Mr. Richard 


Peters, Wool Exchange, B.C. :— 


megord C. Bowyer... ... £4,791] F. W. Sedgwick |... £4,249 
W. Akers and Oo... .. 4,745] E. J. Saunders . ©. 42200 
“J. Smith and Sons 4,459 | E. H. Bulled and Co.... 4,066 
geecttloy Bros. wa. 4,284 

b [All of Croydon. 


_ * Accepted, subject to the Bele of the Education 

3 Department. 

-CYMMER (Wales).—For the completion of council offices, 
r the Glyncorrwg Urban District Council... Mr. G. F. 
mbert, architect, Bridgend :-— 


lames Hughes-.... ...£700 0] J. Jones... ...... ... £519 15 
atkin Lewis _.. 550 0} J. W. Jackson; Porth- 
. Francis .. ...... 539 0|  cawl* ; 512 0 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the sureties. 
HUNSTANTON.—For erecting new house near station, 
r Mr. Walter Bratt: Mr. W- Jarvis, architect, Lynn :— 

.Chambers and Sons £436} R..Shanks* ....... £394 
Hins and Barber... 430 | F. Southgate «=... ... 350 
* * Accepted. 


__HUNSTANTON.—For carrying out alterations to shop 
and residence, and the erection of new stabling at Somerset 
ouse, Hunstanton, for Messrs. Lambert and Sons. Mr. 
Jarvis, architect, Lynn :— 
mndsand Son  ... £788 10] H.G.Rudrum ... .. £530 0 
dell Bros. ... .... 687 0|J.Chilverst .. —. .. 530 0 
* Accepted. 
UNSTANTON.—For carrying out the restoration of 
wall and esplanade, damaged by gale, for the Hunstanton 
Eaete Company, Limited. “Mr. W. Jarvis, Lynn, 
ect :— 
i ... £350 0 | F. Foreman* _ ..._ .., £298 0 
338 10 * Accepted. 
LY] r work at No, 112, High-street, Kittg’s 
on (rebuilding house, shop, and business premises) for 
s. M. A. E. Howard. Mr. H. J. Green, architect, Nor- 


Kerridge & Shaw £1,168 0 0| Collins & Barber £1,065 0 0 
Robert Dye... .. 1,133 0 0 Read, Wildbur, & 
sardell Bros. .. 1,129 0 0} Co., Limited 

. ... 1,12017 6| King’s Lynn* 1,035 0 0 

hur Collison 1,082 0 0! * Aecepted conditionally. 

LONDON.—For alterations and redecorations to 13a, Red 

on-square, W.C., for the Board of Governors of St. Paul’s 

pital for the Skin and Genito-Urinary Diseases, Messrs. 

k and Hutchinson, architects, 28, John-street, Bedford- 


=, £450 | W. Tipton ... . 
385 | J. Greenwood* ... .., 
ony Oboe * Accepted. 
ON.—For additions to the factory of the Lamson 
gon Supply Company, Ford’s Park-road, Cannng Town, 
Mr. T. Walker, architect, 5, West-street, Finsbury- 


ye rdrop ... £5,597 
Df ee een (0h FD 
5,437 


nae Re. sO 49 

—For alterations and additions to. the 
south-grove, Mile End, for the Whitechapel 
Mr. Bruce J. Capell, architect, 79, Whitechapel- 


37 8;900 | Kiddle: «2 awk a £8,149 

8,700 | Jerrard Tir om naa Pts) 

8,545) Reason 9... 2... 7,799 

8,244 | Sheffield... .. ... ... 7,689 

iYNN.—For the erection of new shop and residence, 

gh-street, King’s Lynn, after fire, for Mrs. Spencer. Mr. 
liam Jarvis, Market-square, Lynn, architect :— 

| Bardell Brothers _.. £949 0} Collins and Barker ... £818 0 

‘Foreman & Medwell 917 15|H.G.Rudrum*... ... 810 0 

a : * Accepted. 

LYNN —Accepted for pulling down and rebuilding shop 

id residence, No. 19 and 20, High-street, Lynn; for Messrs. 

vendrick and Son. Mr: William Jarvis, architect :— 


G. Rudrum ‘ $3 if oi .. £864 
(No competition. ] 


NORTH RODE. (near Congleton).—For additions and 
tions to the ‘‘ Manor House,” for Mr. E. Tootal Broad- 
Mr. John T. Brealey, architect, Hanley and Leek. 


tities by architect :— 
: oylance & Co.Lim. £1,988 | James Heath... ... £1,600 
ornesand Sons ... 1,800} John Worrall ae 1s bEe 


tthew Cooke ... ... 1,700] Joseph Worrall 1,530 
s.Brown... ... ... 1,625 |Thomas Grace, Leek* 1,500 
‘gay * Accepted. 
PENGE.—Additions and alterations to 21, Beckenham- 
for the London and County Banking Company. 
srs. G. Elkington and Son, architects :-— 
omewood ... ... £711 4 Henry Leney, Penge* £585 0 
eand Duncon ... 660 0 * Accepted. 
ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of six cottages, Culver- 
for Mr. Nathan Bell. Mr. Percival C. Blow, architect, 
Albans and Harpenden :— 
hibley and Jarvis ... £1,304] Bushell* .° ...... 
Ratan. oe ci yvy 1,204 * Accepted. 
DON.—For addi 


‘,. £1,205 


0 0| Lawrence and Co. £335 12 6 

W. A. Moulding, 
Aldbourne* ...._ 384 7 6 
Herring) 6 ta... 3825 -0-0 

* Accepted. 

CKENHAM.—For the erection of new dining-hall, 
tion room, class-room, tailor’s shop, dormitory, &c., at 
é€ House, Twickenham, for the National Refuges 
Homeless and Destitute Children. Mr. R. G. Ham- 
d, architect, 16, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Quantities 
Mr. W. H. Elsmore,, surveyor, 9, Carteret-street, West- 


ter :— 

J. Norris and Sons ... £2,456 | J. W. Brooking ... ... £2,265 
P. Hsoock Pe 2432 Ch Wade 4.85. 24. 31058 
A.J. Batchelor ...»... 2,289|'T Nye, Ealing* 2” 2/017 
. : * Accepted subject to arrangement. 


WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX. 

A number of IMPORTANT FREEHOLD BUILDING 
SITES, comprising portions of the highly favoured 
Building Estate known as “ HARROW DENE,” about 
three minutes’ walk from Sudbury Station, on the 
L. and N.W.R., and about one mile from Wembley 
Park Station, on the Metropolitan and District Rail- 
way. The plots all occupy capital positions on the 
rising ground to the west of the first-mentioned rail- 
way, and possess GOOD FRONTAGES TO THE 
HARROW-ROAD, the Harrowdene-road, and Craw- 
ford-avenue, with depths varying from 200 to 300ft. 
The Estate is laid out with 50ft. roads, planted with 
trees, and provided with means of lighting ; house 
connections are laid; gas and water mains are put in 
throughout; and the carriage-ways have been taken 
over by the Local Authorities. The best of the sites 
are eminently suitable for the Erection of Residences 
ranging from £60 to £100 per annum, whilst others 
are intended for Villas with rentals of from £35 to 
£40 per annum. 

ESSRS. WALTON and LEE will OFFER 
the above for SALE by AUCTION, at the Public 

Offices, Wembley, on THURSDAY, JUNE 23rd, 1898, 

at SEVEN o’clock p.m. precisely. 

Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. FLADGATH 
and Co., Solicitors, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, 8.W. ; 
or of the AucTionEERS, at their Offices, 10, Mount- 
street, London, W. 1 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library, Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


DMIRALTY EXAMINATION for ASSIS- 


TANTS now announced, Preparation by corre- 
spondence, personally or resident. First place on two 
recent occasions.—G, A. T. Mippueton, 19, Craven- 
street, W.C. 


OTTINGHAM. — Old-established SANT- 
TARY PLUMBER’S BUSINESS, chiefly con- 
tracting, for DISPOSAL, owing to death of proprietor ; 
main thoroughfare; recently fitted up workshops; 
splendid modern plant; unique opportunity for whole- 
sale plumbing business; large contracts rnnning.—For 
particulars, apply Mre.iors, BaspEeN, and Meurors, 
Estate Agents, Nottingham. 3 


\ JORKS and REPAIRS to MILITARY 
BUILDINGS in the UNITED KINGDOM 
(ineluding PAINTING), 

The Secretary of State for War hereby gives notice that 
Builders desirous of being applied to when TENDERS are 
invited for work in the Military District should address 
the General Officer Commanding, giving trade and bank 
references, and stating whether they wish to Tender for 
(A) Jobbing Work, Painting, and Repairs, (B) New 
Buildings or Works up to £5000 estimated value, or (C) 
New Buildings or Works of any magnitude, 

Applications unaccompanied by references will not be 
noticed. 

Firms whose names are already on the War Office list 


need not apply. rae 
e J ’ 


Director of Army Contracts. 
War Office, Pall Mall, S.W.., 
June, 1898, 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
(N\LERK of WORKS WANTED at once for 


business premises, public hall, &e. Experienced 
man,— Send references and testimonials to E. R. 
Ripeway, Architect, Long Eaton. 


wURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT WANTED, 


experienced in abstracting and billing.—Apply to 
M., 10, Delahay-street, Westminster. 


V ANTED, ARCHITECTURAL ASSIS- 
TANT in Municipal Office of large Midland 

town. £2 10s, per week.—Apply, enclosing copy tests, 

Box 729, BuinpErs’ JouRNAL Office. 2 


Gah of WORKS REQUIRED at once, 


to superintend the Erection of Business Premises 
in Bedford.—Applications, stating age, qualification, 
and salary required, and inclosing copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials, to C. E. MaLLows anp 
Grococr, Architects, Times Buildings, Bedford. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


A RCHITECT’S experienced ASSISTANT 
seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up in pre- 
aring drawings for large public buildings, hotels, ware- 
ouses. Understands quantities. Assoc, R.I.B.A.— 
A, C, D,, care of Newlands, 5, Little Trinity-lane, B.C. 


RECORD. XXX1 


SA ESE ONY NS TT Cary Bm 


UNIOR ASSISTANT seeks ENGAGE- 
e MENT with Architect. Aged 21. Three years’ 
experience in Government Office. Neat draughtsman, 
tracer, colourist, &e.—W., 3, Eton-place, Plymouth. 


O LAND AGENTS and COUNTY SUR- 

VEYORS.—Plans from rough sketches by first- 

rate draughtsmen. Farm Buildings and Workmen’s 

Cottages a speciality, Most moderate terms.—Letters, 

Royal EnGinenr, care of Mr, West, Avonmore Villa, 
Knaphiil, ‘ 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, Seven years’ London and 
country experience. Working and detail drawings.— 
G. C. P., 21, Yorke-street, Southsea. 
RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires 
ENGAGEMENT in London, Seven years’ ex- 
perience; thoroughly practical, can take job from start 
to finish, survey and level. —‘* Ivanhoe,’ Buriprers’ 
JOURNAL. 1 


| AND SURVEYOR and DRAUGHTSMAN 
AU requires SITUATION. Five years’ experience. 
Good reference.—Address, R. B. L., 4, Brook-street, 
Stoke-on-Trent, 1 


TELEGRAMS : ONDON TELEPHONE 
“Dividitore, London,” L No. 1011, Oho 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SuRVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed . The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 


Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS. TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


WRLC Me oo esc tet poe COIN EP IN NEY: 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS — WE EKLY. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements. 


Sands 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 
Six Lines or under 
Hach Additional Line... 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 

Six Lines or under ‘ 
Each Additional Line... 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ne ‘ai 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) r 
Six Lines or under See ot ie is ‘aw 
Each Additional Line .., a até ee 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices; 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C; 


a ha pani 


ak ‘THE BUILDERS’ 
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DOUBLE ‘NUMBER. 
‘JAE 


1- _NETT. 


Architectural Review. 


For JUNE. 


Two Charming Reproductions of AUTOGRAPH PENCIL SKETCHES in 


VENICE and VERONA, 
By JOHN RUSKIN, 


Appear in the JUNE Number of ‘THE 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW.” These 


Sketches have been most carefully reproduced, have 


NEVER BEFORE BEEN PUBLISHED, 


and are the first of a series. 


The JUNE Number also contains Reproductions of 


“SIXTEEN WHOLE-PAGE DESIGNS 


BEDFORD, FRANCIS W. 
BELCHER, JOHN. 


DAWBER, E. GUY and WHITWELL. 


GEORGE, ERNEST, and YEATES. 
HALL, COOPER and DAVIS. 
HARE, HENRY T. 

MALLOWS, C. E., and GROCOCK. 
MORRIS, JAMES A. 


Exhibited at This Year’s Academy oy. 


MOUNTFORD, EDWARD W. 
NEWTON, ERNEST. 
NICHOLSON and CORLETTE. 
SCOTT, M. H. BAILLIE. 
STOKES, LEONARD. 

WEBB, ASTON. 

WILSON, H. 


The Articles in the JUNE Number include: 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, OXFORD: 


Reviewed by H. WILSON. Fully Illustrated. 


By T. G. JACKSON, RAL 


ABYSSINIAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE: By WILLA simpson, : 


R.1., M.R.A.S.: Part II. 


Rock=cut Churches. 


ENGLISH IRON RAILINGS OF THE XVI. AND XVIII. = 


CENTURIES: By NELSON DAWSON. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF WELBY PUGIN: 


WATERHOUSE, M.A. 


By Paul. 


— 


THE WORK OF JEAN CARRIES: A French Sculptor and | 
Potter: By Mons. EMILE HOVELAQUE. 3 


APPRECIATIONS OF J. D. SEDDING, Architect: By H 


WILSON and C. W..WHALL. 


Now Ready, at ali BookstaHs and Newsagents. 


PUBLISHED AT EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 


ARUNDEL STREET, 


‘STRAND, W.C.,. 


And by HORACE COX, ‘“*Field’’ and ‘‘Queen’’ Offices, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, - ECs ee 


G 


—— 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


A vistr to the 
Royal Academy, 
during the Summer 
Exhibition, brings 
very forcibly to one’s mind the inadequate 
representation afforded to Architecture com- 


Architecture 
at the Academy: 
A Suggestion. 


pared with that of the sister Arts. At the | 
outset it may be granted that painting and 
sculpture have greater living exponents, and 
are, therefore, deservedly more popular ; still 
the fact remains that fifteen galleries are de- 


yoted to painting, sculpture, and black-and- 
white drawing, and a single apartment only 
to Architecture. This is surely out of all pro- 
portion.. Although there are some interesting 
designs and many beautiful drawings, it is 
entirely evident that this little room contains 
an altogether imadequate display of the 
best Architecture of the year. The greater 
part of the works hung’ are. presentments of 
unimportant buildings, often of mediocre 
design, and the meritorious examples are so 
insufficiently illustrated as to generally render 
them unintelligible. The architect must 
always labour under a disadvantage in any 
exhibition, in that he cannot show his real 
Architecture but only drawings of the same. 
These are but a means to an end, and if we 
would enjoy his work at its best, we must 
visit and study his actual works “ in the 
round.” Herein an architect is obviously 
handicapped when compared with the painter 
and seulptor, and much of his best work is 
consequently known only to a select few. 


SN yay 


Gio" 


CHURCH OF ST. URBAIN, TROYES. 


[In Illustration of “A Summer Sunday in Troyes. 


be expected that the general public, 


well as artists themselves, should take far 
less interest in architectural exhibits com- 
pared with those of painting and sculpture. 


Under the present conditions it is only to 
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The remedy that oceurs to my mind is not far 
to seek, viz., greater realism. If meritorious 
designs only were hung, space eould be found 
for a more complete illustration of each 
subject, and to obtain the nearest and most 
faithful approach to reality, photographs of 
work should most certainly be 
admissible. A series of photographs, supple- 
mented with plans and other geometrical 
drawings, is undoubtedly the best mode of 
rendering Architecture. Beauty of propor- 
tion, refinement and appropriateness of detail, 
effects of light and shade, and all the qualities 
that go to form a fine building, only excepting 
colour, are faithfully brought out in a good 
photograph. The use of perspective drawings 
or models would then probably be limited to 
proposed works, or, to use an expressive 
French word, projets. A well-considered 
scheme for admitting photographie mono- 
graphs of good Architecture would have the 
effect of bringing to the public notice much 
of our best eurrent work, and might even 


executed 


37 


induce some 
exhibit. 


rarely, if ever, shown 


of our absentee architects to 
It is much to be deplored that suck 
men as Philip Webb and John Bentley have 
drawings at the 
| Academy, and eyen architect-members of 
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this body themselves are frequently unrepre- 
sented. This must be ascribed to the unsatis- 
factory rendering that generally results, as 
well as to the time and trouble that is ocen- 
pied in preparing special ‘show ” drawings 
of executed work. Draughtsmanship and not 
fine qualities of architectural design, too often 
determine whether a drawing shall be hung, 
and it thus happens that mediocrity, made 
interesting by accomplished perspective 
draughtsmen, is hung to the exclusion of 
more meritorious work. As a consequence, 
much of our Architecture is unknown, not 
only to the public, but to many. architects 
themselves, and even to members of the Royal 
Academy! In spite of the increasing interest 
that is now taken in matters artistic by so 
many of the cultured classes, an intelligent 
knowledge and appreciation of modern 
Architecture is rarely to be met with. Archi- 
tecture requires an educated taste to be 
properly appreciated quite as! much as 
painting, sculpture, or music. Greater space, 
a more careful selection, and realistic exhibits 
rendered interesting by the aid of photo- 
graphy, might go far to rouse the present 
apathy of the public, and certainly should 
create a greater appreciation of this art in 
the Royal Academy itself. It may be urged 
against my proposal that the galleries are 
already filled to overflowing, and that there- 
fore it would be impossible to devote more 
space to architectural delineation. Personally, 
one feels very strongly that a higher.standard 
of excellence, with the consequence of fewer 
pictures, would not only provide the necessary 
room, but be in itself a great improvement to 
the present condition of things. A gallery 
(not a cul-de-sac) devoted to the proper 
illustration of Architecture, should form an 
agreeable interlude to the ten or twelve 
hundred pictures that we are yearly expected 
to admire. J. E. 


At the beginning of an 
architect’s career— 
when the first client 
puts in an appearance and asks awkward 
questions—problems seeking immediate solu. 
tion rise up and confront him. Among’ the 
first of these is the question, How far is it 
advisable to encourage and make use of stock 
materials in a building which is intended to 
be beautiful? It should be said here that 
the term “stock” is used in a limited sense, 
and is not meant to apply to stock articles of 
furniture, ete., but to runs of mouldings, 
battens, flooring, ‘match-boarding, ete., where 
there is still scope for thoughtful arrangement 
without much alteration of the forms to hand. 
If the architect is “artistic,” and wedded to 
the belief that no good ean result from the 
combination of forms already in the market, 
his inclination will be to ignore the subject— 
and the materials. This is unfortunate, both 
for client and architect; but it is too often the 
rule that the architect who lays claimto being 
an “artist ” is less familiar with the many ways 
in which materials are sent out than his 
commercially-minded brother architect. The 
chief reason for this ignorance seems to be 
that the “artistic one” is too frequently con- 
tent to assume the impossibility. of stock 
materials being utilised to a beautiful end. 
which is, perhaps, only another way of saying 
that while machinery holds the field no really 
great work can be accomplished. This is 
only half a truth, and while it is quite reason- 
able for an architect to regard present con- 
ditions as unfavourable to the pursuit of his 
calling, it is not wise to sit in an-office waiting 
the advent of some wealthy and sympathetic 

patron—or the millennium. It is quite too 

negative a state of mind, and the sooner he 

dies and goes to Heaven the better. Tt js 

wiser, as Sedding says, “to suppose that 

machinery and its results will not be dis. 

continued. Mannfacture to-day cannot be 


On the Use of 
Stock Materials. 


organised on any other basis. We had better 
clearly recognise this ; better make life square 
with facts rather than rebel against the actual 
and inevitable.” The commercial architect 
has long since availed himself of machine- 
made forms and the necessity of using them 
in building. Shapes, seantlings, and quality, 
in which materials are turned out by the 
manufacturer, are at his fingers’ end; but he 
ignores, either from want of time or, more 
frequently, lack of ability, the possibility of 
converting them into pleasant and interesting 
results. The architect with the Liberty tie 
who could do this is handicapped from ignor- 
ance of scantlings. It follows that the man 
who both knows the ordinary forms in the 
market, and cin make his own their possi- 
bilities, will be the most likely to produce the 
best results. It is safe to assume that no 
sensible architect’ desires to use machine 
work at the expense of handiwork, but it is 
suggested that, under present conditions, a 
thoughtful arrangement of stock materials 
can and does yield pleasing results. A room, 
providing it is kept ascetically simple, may 
be so designed, and, within certain limits, be 
very successful; but elaborate that same 
room with machine-made decoration of the 
very sumptuous or public-house style, aud it 
becomes hideous. 


G. Li. M. 
OLD CHURCHES AND HISTORIC 
MANSIONS. 
WITH ANTIQUARIES IN GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE. 


CBs neighbourhood of Yate, in Gloucester- 

shire, is prolific in old churches and 
historic mansions. The district was explored a 
few days ago by the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society. Iron Acton, with its old 
Manor House was first visited. This residence 
of the Poyntz family appears to have been 
re-built in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
to have been considerably altered in the reign 
of Charles I. The large courtyard on the 
eastern side of the house is entered by a 
handsome gateway, in the spandrels of which, 
in low relief, appears the Poyntz crest. This 
arch was probably erected in the time of 
Charles I. The house, when occupied by the 
last of the Poyntzes, in the middle of the 
17th century, appears to have consisted of a 
central building facing east and west, with 
north and south wings, the former of which 
remains. A hundred years ago a huge but- 
tress was erected to protect the bulging walls ; 
another has been added lately. “The 15th 
century Perpendicular window, on the extreme 
left, is said to have lighted the chapel; but 
there is nothing inside to support the tradition. 
The church was next visited. The rector 
pointed out some of the prominent features of 
the structure. He directed attention. to the 
fiue preaching cross, the small 


REMAINS OF THE OLD PARSONAGE 


which still existed, the tithe barn, and stables 
of great antiquity, which were all objects of 
interest, though, perhaps, not so deserving of 
notice as that fabric of the church. He re- 
marked, in glancing at the interior of the 
edifice, that, though some of the pews had 
been restored, the work of renewal was carried 
out with due regard to the character of the 
original fittings. He also called attention to 
the curious fact that nothing is in the centre 
of anything else, no-arch is in the centre of 
any other arch. The church, which is dedi- 
cated to St. James the Less, consists of a 
western tower, a nave with porch, a south aisle 


which is continued eastward, and ‘a’ choir. 
The church is probably about the same date 
as the cross; the lower part of the tower is, 
perhaps, somewhat older.. On the parapet. of 
the tower, looking toward the north, is the 
half-length figure of 


A Knicut. In Armour, 


probably removed from the church. The 
church contains several Poyntz monuments ; 
the oldest, an effigy of a knight in the armour 


worn in the latter part of the reign of 
Edward III., probably represents John Poyntz, 
son and heir of the first Sir Nicholas Poyntz, 
and Maud, the heiress of the Actons. By his 
side lies the effigy of a lady unknown. ‘Two 
encised slabs in the burial chapel of the Lords 
of the Manor commemorate Robert Poyntz 
and his first wife Anne. In the north-east 
window of the chancel is some fine fifteenth 
century glass. The middle light probably 
represents Edward IV., as in the same window 
is the falcon and fetterlock, a badge of that 
king. The value of royal badges in fixing 
dates has been, until of late, overlooked, On 
the left of the king is an ecclesiastic with a 
triple crown, and therefore probably a pope, 
and on his right a mitred bishop. 
other objects of interest in this church are the 


‘JACOBEAN PuLzrr, 


with sounding-board, the rood loft stairs, a 
curious chamber on the north side of thé 
tower often used as a parish lock-up, a hand- 
some Georgian brass candelabrum, and the 
altar railings dating from the time of Arch- 
bishop Laud. At Yate Court. the party 
rambled about the grounds, and viewed the 
ruins of what must have been originally an 
extensive building. The remains of this ancient 
fortified dwelling stand within an oval moat, 
about 100yds. long by 80yds. wide. The 
deep moat, though narrowed by the débris 
from the falling walls, is almost perfect. It 
is very difficult, without long and careful study 
of the ruins, and comparison of them with 
strongholds of the same date, to picture the 
castle as it stood in all its magnificence in the 
time of the disinherited Lords of Berkeley, 
who built it and dwelt here whilst Henry VILLI. 
and: Edward VI. held Berkeley Castle, their 
ancestral home. The drawbridge over the 
moat has long since been superseded by a per- 
manent roadway, but the graceful outer arch, | 
with its characteristic hood moulding, still 
contains the groove through which the port- 
cullis fell to bar the further progress of a foe 
who had already crossed the moat. The 
beautiful window above this arch, with its 
two principal lights, and with quatrefoil and 
trefoil mouldings in its head, gave light 
toa large guardroom above the vaulted gate- 
way, the massive fireplace of which still 
remains. A barn on the east side of the gate- 
house acts as a buttress to preserve it. 
The most interesting periods in the history 
of Yate Court are the thirteenth and the first 
half of the fourteenth century, when the De 
Wyllingtons occupied it; the first half of the 
sixteenth century, when the Berkeleys were 
here; and the autumn of 1644, when it was 
occupied by a parliamentary force from Glou- 
cester, who soon after abandoned and destroyed 
it. Alexander Staples held Yate Court at the 
time of his death, in 1590, as the inscription 
on his brass in Yate Church shows us. A 
rather long drive through beautiful scenery, 
with fine views of Tortworth, Nibley Knoll, 
and Hawkesbury Upton, was taken to 
Horton, permission to visit the Court having 
been granted by Admiral. Sir F. Richards 

C.B. The greater part of the mansion is 

unfurnished, since the owner only stays there 

a day or two in a year. The house belongs to 

two very different eras: to the Norman of the 

twelfth century, and to the Renaissance or 

Tudor Gothic Architecture of the sixteenth 

century. The north wing is one of the very 

few Norman unfortified domestic buildings. 
remaining in England. The main part of the 

house was evidently built in the early part of 

Henry VIII.’s reign on the site of an earlier 

house. It consists of a central gable running 

east and west, and two others running north 

and south. On the left the dining-room, with 

a Tudor fireplace, having 
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On the right is the drawing-room, with a Queen 
Anne look about it, and a pretty little boudoir 
beyond. Behind the drawing-room is the 
ancient kitchen, There are no stirring annals 
of Horton Court. The Manor in the time of 
Harold belonged to. his third son, Ulf, whom 
William the Conqueror sent to a prison in 
Normandy when he had confiscated his lands.’ 
Little Sodbury Camp and Manor House were 
also visited. 


(Junn 15, 1898, 
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A SUMMER SUNDAY 
TROYES. 


By Txos. Francis Bumpvs. 


(ten province of Champagne generally, and 

the city of Troyes in particular, will for 

ever be associated in my mind with one 
of the most refreshing holidays spent among 
those “glories ” of France, her cathedrals and 
churches. 

It is half-past five in the afternoon, and a 
long day been devoted to the 
siological treasures of Paris. With Flandrin’s 
noble frescoed procession of saints at St. 
Vincent de Paulin the mind’s eye, and the 
last strains of the Chant at 
Compline in Notre Dame ringing in ‘the ears, 
I am speeding along by the Seine and Yonns 
in the crowded Dijon train towards Sene, 
Darkness has set in-ere I alight at the station 

_of this staid little archiepiscopal city, so that it 
-gs-early morning when my first impressions 
are formed of the interior of its ; cathedral, 


has eccle- 


Gregorian. 


2 INTERIOR OF ST, ETIENNE, 


IN | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


whose solitary Flamboyant south-west tower* 
forms, with the general bulk of the edifice, a 
landmark in the flat Champagne country for 
miles round. But itis not upon Sens cathedral, 
so dear to the hearts of Englishmen from its 
resemblance in many details to parts of our 
own glorious Canterbury, that I propose now 
to linger; nor {upon Joigny, amid whose 
quaint, hilly, tortuous streets on the northern 
bank of the Yonne three very interesting old 
churches are to be found—especially delightful, 
being that of St. John the Baptist, an extra- 
ordinary production of the Early Renaissance. 
Nor upon St. Florentin must I dwell —St. 
Florentin, with its naveless, Beauvais - like 
church, rich in Palladian screens to the chapels 
encircling its choir, and preserving one of 
the few jubés—a very late one it is true—that 


* Sens is not the only instance of a French cathedral 
facade equipped with a solitary steeple, Meaux, Troyes, 
Anxerre, and Soissons offering similar examples. At 
Sens the northern tower was only removed during the 
forties of the present ceutury. May its rebuilding te 
not far distant ! 

A subsequent visit was paid to Sens on a Sundiy 
afternoon. It was just such an afternoon as that 
described by George Eliot in the eighteenth chapter of 
Adam Bede! There had been heavy showers at 
‘Auxerre in the morning, but when I arrived at Sens 
“the clouds had rolled off, and lay in towering 
silvery masses on the horizon.’ The vast Transitional 
cathedral was glorified by the afternoon sunlight, and 
the office hymn for the festival of the Transfiguration 
“ Quicumque Christum queritis’’ was rolling grandly 
through the building. 


sek, i alee OS AN MIN MES 


AT AUXERRE. 


revolutionary fury and Early Empire bad 
taste have spared to France. Fain would I, 
too, dwell upon the not far-distant Pontigny— 
that lowly- situated, simple, solemn, First 
Pointed Cistercian Abbey Church, another 
French building that has such large claims 
upon the sympathies of English churchmen, 
from the fact of three most illustrious Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, A.’ Becket, Stephen 
Langton, and St. Edmund, having found an 
asylum within its precincts when driven by 
troubles from their native country. 

Nor can I do more than briefly refer to 
Auxerre, with its great tawny First Pointed 
and Flamboyant St. Etienne; its truncated 
St. Germain with its isolated Chartres-like 
spire; and its voluptuously Renaissance St. 
Pierre, all proudly dominating the houses 
stretching between their apsidal east ends and 
the Yonne. 

No! upon none of these must I now linger, 
but hurry with my readers along that unin- 
teresting bit of railway line uniting Sf. 
Florentin with the old capital of Champagne, 
where is enshrined that gem of the thirteenth 
century, the church of St. Urbain, an illustra- 
tion of which, from the facile pen of Mr. Albert 
Hanson, embellishes the present number of 
our paper. 

Delightful it is to wake up at six o’clock on 
Sunday morning in one of the large, airy bed- 
rooms of the Hotel des Courriers at Troyes, 
and to see glorious Old Sol tinge the peaks 
of some antique gables opposite with his 
golden fingers. But all this is as nothing 
compared with the subsequent pleasure of 
inhaling the sweet early morning air as it is 
wafted through streets of old timbered houses 
from the vast tract of flat country environing 
the city, or while threading the mazes of that 
most agreeable of lounges—a French flower 
market. ‘Thus, interspersed with an occasional 
dive into a church or two, where the white 
chasubled priest moves softly toand fro before 
the altar in the stillness of the early morning 
mass, the time before breakfast glides away 
most delightfully. 

The Troyes churches cluster almost as 
thickly as those in Cologne. If not of the 
highest order architecturally — being chiefly 
in a very plain, I had almost said bald, Flam- 
boyant style peculiar to this district of Cham- 
p»gns—they have managed to retain a 
con-~iderable amount of old furniture, and the 
pi-turesqueness thus imparted to them is 
much enhanced by the narrow, high open- 
backed benches with which they are seated in 
lieu of the chairs customarily met with in 
French churches. 

In succession, I visit St. Jean, remarkable, 
not only for its lofty clerestoried choir of 
pointed windows, filled with Renaissance 
tracery—a choir which rises clear above the 
tenements with which the church is almost 
completely hemmed in—but for its altar piece, 
which is embellished with the painting by 
Mienard, a native artist, of Our Saviour’s 
Baptism. Usually, this picture is kept 
veiled, but to-day being ‘ Dies Dominica” it 
is disclosed to public gaze. 

St. Nizier, St. Remi, St. Pantaleon, and La 
Madeleine, before whose matchless early six- 
teenth century rood-loft—*‘a curtain of lace, 
cut in tharble”—I spend some time rapt in 
admiration, all, in some point or another, 
challenge the attention. At length, I stand 
before St. Urbain’s which, with its gracefully 
coxtoured Deeorated apse, profiled against a 
sky of purest cobalt, and with the early morn- 
ing sun streaming through the storied panes 
of the old stained glass of its windows, 
throwing choicest hues upon the surrounding 
stonework, fairly earns on this occasion the 
eulogium, passed upon it by one whose 
name is, I trust, not wholly forgotten in 
architectural literature.* ‘‘ For a building of 
its size, it is the most enchanting architec- 
tural spectacle which the genius of man has 
bequeathed to the admiration of successive 
ages.” 

Begun in 1262 by Pope Urban IV., son of a 
shoemaker of Troyes, on the site of his father’s 
workshop, this elegant church for more than 
six hundred years remained” but a fragment, 


* Thos. Inkersley (Romanesque and Pointed Archi- 
tecture in France) (1850). 
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consisting only of a choir and transepts. The 
pier arches and western portals of the nave had 
been raised when the works were abandoned, 
only to be resumed within the last ten years. 

The spirited drawing which accompanies 
these notes precludes any detailed description 
of this thirteenth century gem. “Le plan de 
Péglise St. Urbain est champenois,” says Mons. 
Viollet le Duc; butis there not in the minds of 
those conversant with the great “hall” 
churches of such cities as Miinster, Soést, 
and Erfurt a reminiscence of German. when 
viewine the tall, aisle-less chévet of this 
church, due presumably to the vicinage of 
this part of Champagne to Teutonic soil ? 
Several of the Chdlons and Toul churches 
exhibit similar Germanisms, 

If as regards its proportions, -Troyes 
Cathedral is hardly entitled to a place 
amone such churehes of the. first class as 
Amiens, Chartres, Rouen and Rheims—its 
Karly Pointed choir desiderating that expan- 
sion and dignity which constitutes so noblea 
feature of those examples—it must, on account 
of its delicate detail, and the wealth of coeval 
painted glass, which fills not only the First 
Pointed windows of the choir, but the Geo- 
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metrical and Flowing Decorated ones of the 
nave aisles and clerestory — assuredly be 
entitled to a very high rank among those of 
the second. 

But it is time to return to the Hotel des 
Courriers and take a light meal, preparatory 
to “assisting” at the Morning Offices in the 
glorious five-aisled cathedral* of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. 

The matutinal Office of Tierce is being 
chanted in choro, as I enter and seat myself 
in one of an empty collection of chairs, very 
much at my service. The Office concludes. 
People have meanwhile begun to take their 
places for “La grande Messe de dix heures.” 
Ladies are, as usual in. French churches, in 
the ascendant. ‘‘ Monsieur est catholique, 
mais il ne pratique pas.” What a contrast to 
Germany, with its churches, such as the Dom at 
Miinster, to take a solitary example, crammed 
to suffocation at the mid-day “Sing. Amt.” 
A bell tinkles. The six great candles upon 
the High Altar have been lighted, and the 
officiant upon whom the duty devolves 


* One of the few French chtirches planned with aisles 
to both nave and choir, others being Bourges and 
Paris, 
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SENS: THE CATHEDRAL, LOOKING EAST, 


traverses the nave, attended by a little flaxen- 
haired acolyte, in a crimson cassock and cotta, 
to perform the aspersions, during which the 
never-wearying melody to the “Asperges me 
Domine ” is chanted to soft organ accompani- 
ment in the choir. Again the bell tinkles. 
The great organ at the west end flourishes in 
the key of D minor. -A crucifix, flanked by a 
pair of candles, gleams in the dusky, southern 
choir aisle, and in honour of St. Loup—he 
who with St. Germain l’Auxerrois rid Britain 
of Pelagianism—a procession circumambulates 
the choir, chanting to a memory-haunting 
Gallican melody, one of the sublimest hymns in 
the range of medieval psalmody :— 

Iste Confessor Domini, colentes 

Quem pie laudant populi perorbem, 


Hac die leetus meruit beatas 
Scandere sedes, 


a hymn whose irregularity of metre has pre- 
cluded its rendering into truly elegant English 


to suit the plain song melody. The compilers 


of the “ Hymnal Noted” in the early days of 
the ecclesio!ogical revival attempted it, but 
their translation has the brilliance yet stiffness 
of a gem, while the verses of the Latin poet 
resemble the soft dewy freshness of a flower. 
Between each. verse the player of the great 
organ at the west end of the cathedral takes 
up the strain and improvises upon it in a 
manner thoroughly French. Sometimes the 
tones of the instrument shake the pavement 
beneath our. feet ; sometimes they seem full 
of passionate pleading, and anon, they trip 
neasurefully along, or flash out in sudden 


brilliance, like a fountain springing upward and — 


tossing the sunlight from its myriad drops. 

The Introit having been sung, the organ 
breaks out again .in. delicious interludes be- 
tween the severe simplicity of the Plain Song 
Kyries —suggesting the contrast between 
Corinthian and Doric, or between Flamboyant 
and Lancet. 

The music this morning is what is known to 
us a3 the “ Missa de Angelis,” wherein occurs 
one of the most beautiful pieces of Plain Song 
writing I know, viz., the Amen at the conclu- 
sion of the Credo. The ritual throughout 
befits the dignity of such a cathedral as 
Troyes. All adjourn to the nave for the ser- 
mon, whose rapidity of delivery precludes my 
comprehending very much of it, so I allow my 
thoughts to vagabondise about the noble 
clusters of shafts with their narrow, delicately 
foliaged capitals belonging to the nave arcades 
and recalling those on the south side of the 
nave at. Worcester; or about the Flam- 
boyantly traceried aisle windows, wherein the 
flewr-de-lys figures very conspicuously; or I 
dwell upon the rose which terminates either 
transept. But the discourse must have had a 
spiritualising effect, for a rich vein of copper 
lined the alms-bags when one of those instru- 
menta was duly handed to me by a suave, 
surpliced canon, and a second by a little girl 
preceded by a gigantic Suisse, a damsel whose 
dress was really so very bouffée that I quite 
trembled for the propriety of her appearance. 
Coppers, too, were.rained down from hands 
bien guntées into the tin mugs of beggars who, 
Continental fashion, infest the prinvipal ap- 
proaches to this cathedral. 

The afternoon is spent in again attending 
the Cathedralservice. This time I takea chair 
in the pourtour of the choir, and feast upon 
the glorious painted effigies of saints in the 
clerestory windows, large ones of two un- 
foliated lights with a cusped circle in the head 
of each, “Iste Confessor” is again sung; 
this time as ‘office. hymn to “ Magnificat.” 
Then comes a delightful stroll through the 
fields, forming the vast environing plain, 
bounded in the distance, by'a range of hills, 
which, under the conditions of sunlight at this 
time of day, wore a lovely violet hue. 
tion of sundry old village: churches, which, 
with their countrified fittings; are a perfect 
revelation to the ecclesiologist, diverted the 
walk very agreeably, and as darkness falls, 
Troyes is regained while the curfew rings 
from a large, plain Flamboyant church, whose 
interior seen at this hour wears an appearance 
truly-awful and impressive. 

Next. day I am at Chalons, en route for 
Rheims, Soissons, Laon and St. Quentin, to all 
of which I may advert in a future issue. 
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IN THE HARTZ DISTRICT. 


AN EASTER SKETCHING 
RAMBLE. 


By, G. A. T, Mippueton, A.R.I,B.A. 


I.—THROUGH HOLLAND TO HANOVER 


SUALLY, when taking a rail or steamboat 
journey, one’s object is to do nothing but 
to let the time slip by unheeded. When 

out upon a sketching tour, especially when 
travelling through country which is new to 
one’s self, it is very different. Every sense 
is alive, and everything seen which is different 
from the ordinary is noted. Thus it was with 
me, in a recent journey across Germany, for 
though the route was one well known to 
English travellers, it was fresh to me. 


I had elected to travel by way of the Great 
Eastern—the Harwich route—liking its direct- 
ness, its comfort, and the -opportunity it gives 
for a good sleep on board; so that I was 
landed at the Hook of Holland exceedingly 
early one morning, and was travelling for 
many hours through the land of the Dutch- 


‘man, and a prim, well kept, well cultivated 


land it is. It was early spring, and the 
hyacinths were in blossom ; which means that 
the fields in many places had the appearance 
of carpets of rich colour. But it was not the 
fields nor the straight canals and equal y 
straight avenues of trees, nor the countless 
windmills, which I had come to see, but rathcr 
the buildings, their Architecture, and their 
construction. Holland, in this respeet, was 
already known to me, as it is known to many 
English architects, with its wealth of sug- 
gestion adaptable to modern English needs, 
and its extreme poverty of detail. Churches, 
of course, were passed in plenty, with towers 
generally more curious than beautiful, and 
late Renaissance in style; but a long lancet 
belfry window in one of them seemed worthy 
of at least passing record, with its simple, yet 
effective tracery, deep set in the brick walls. 
This was also the case with two simple 
methods of placing an octagon on a square, 
neither of which, however, was wholly satis- 
factory, while a crenellated water-gate clearly 
deserved much more e¢areful, attention than 
could be given to it from a train which at the 


QQ 


time when it was passed, was travelling at 
some thirty miles an hour, 

At Osnabriick all the passengers had to 
alight; and some pleasant travelling com- 
panions, who were going north through 
Bremen, were parted with. One of these, an 
engineer, had strongly advocated the use of 
the camera by land surveyors, saying that for 
mapping purposes he believed it was quite as 
accurate as the plane table, with the advantage 
of giving the topography as well as the plan. 
He spoke of placing it upon a known station, 
determining its direction, and taking view, 
including two known stations also in the view, 
when, the focal length of the lens used being 
also known, it would be ‘quite easy to lay 
down the relative positions of all other points 
seen. Another way in which he had employed 
the camera when surveying had been as a 
camera-meida, putting a piece of thin tracing 
paper upon the focussing screen of ground 
glass, and sketching on it the outlines of 
mountains peaks. 

At Osnabriick there was time to wander into 
the litt e town, but except for the church this 
seemed to be entirely devoid of interest. 
Even the church possesses no very remarkable 
features, but it groups well when first seen, 
and the vaulting of the interior is massive and 
dignified, of a simple early Gothic, almost 
Romanesque, type unknown in England. 

Even before Osnabriick had been reached, 
the typical half-timber work of Germany, of 
which so much was to be seen during tho next 
ten days had come in‘o evidence. The farm- 
houses were single-storied, large wide-spanned 
houses, with steep tiled roofs, and at first the 
timber was rectangular only, and the chimneys 
short and with a covering cap over to prevent 
down blow, just the apex of the gable at 
either end would, perhaps, be filled with 
diagonally crossed timbering, or might be till- 
hung, or even hipped-backed; while the 
plaster filling between the timbers would 
often be coloured blue, affording a curious 
contrast with the bright red of the Italian 
tileing: 

Some of these houses were in course of 
erection, and from them it appeared that only 
one end of each was used for dwelling 
purposes, the rest, under the same roof, being 
apparently devoted to the stables and the 
barn; while the wide span roof was supported 
by a row of posts, separat.ng the width into a 
semblance of the nave and aisles of a church, 
these posts carrying a plate or purlin. 


SOUTH SIDE OF THE ABBEY CHURCH AT PONTIGNY. 


Shortly after passing from Westphalia into 
Hanover, through the “ Gate of Westphalia ”— 
a pass between low hills thought much of in 
this great plain country—the gables of the 
timbered houses became cu;tomarily filled 
with a tile-hung hood, a most eccentric looking 
feature serving no apparent purpose, though 
somewhat picturesque, it being remembered 
that the tiles in use everywhere are Italian 
tiles, whether for roofing or for hanging. 

It was too late when Hanover was reached 
at length for anything to be seen of it except 
that it was a well built modern town. So the 
comforts of the Hotel Bristol were chosen in 
preference to a night tour of inspection round 
the town. 

(To be continued.) 


Tuer Urban District Council of Romford is 
erecting. public swimming baths from designs 
by Messrs. Harrington and Ley, of 108, Fen- 
church Street. 

Tue corner-stone of the new English church 
at Lucerne, which is being erected by the 
Colonial and Continental Church Society, was 
laid recently. 

New elementary schools are about to be 
erected at Wood Green, according to the 
designs of Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, 181, ueen 
Victoria Street. 

Tue working of the municipal electric trams 
at Dover has been so successful during the last 
six months that the Corporation have been 
enabled to reduce the town rates by 2d, in 
the pound. 

Puans for the reconstruction of the interior 
of South Queensferry Parish Church have 
been prepared by Mr. M‘Gregor Chalmers, 
architect, Glasgow, and have been approved of 
and signed by the Presbytery, heritors, and 
Kirk Session. 

A new and improved design of a first-class 
corridor sleeping car has just been placed on 
the West Coast railway route between Edin- 
burgh and London. It is one of several that 
have been or are being built at Wolverton 
for the London: and North-Western Railway 
Company, and looks a perfect piece of workman- 
ship in every particular; nothing apparently 
having been left undone to secure the utmost 
comfort and convenience. The furnishing, 
upholstering, and decoration of the car are on 
an elaborate scale, white wood panelling, 
inlaid with walnut, being a conspicuous 
feature. 
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SKETCHES AT THE ART METAL WORK EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL AQUARIUM, 


ART METAL WORK. 


EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 
AQUARIUM. 


[By a SprciaL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE exhibition of metal work now being 
held at the Royal Aquarium serves well 
to show what advances have been made 

in English ironwork during the last few years. 
After the wonderful work left to us by last 
century’s workers, by Jean Tijou and Hunting- 
don Shaw at Hampton Court, by the craftsmen 


who executed the gates and railings of many | 


a Chelsea house, and by the examples of cast 


work turned out from the old Sussex foundries, | 


it seems strange that the art of the smith 


should have fallen to so low a degree during | 


the first half of the present century that even 
now we seem to be at about the same position 
in which we stood a hundred years ago. The 
present advance is, perhaps, largely to be 
attributed to such men as Norman Shaw, 
George Devey, Ernest George, and a host of 
younger men. The exhibition will show that 


manufacturers have at last awakened to the | 


fact that a demand exists for better class 
workmanship and design. It is especially 
gratifying to see cast-iron work losing the 
wrought-iron appearance which so many 
designers have hitherto given.it, and in the 
wrought metal work there is happily a great 


tendency to realise the value of a sympathetic | 


treatment of the colour of the metal. 


It is unfortunately.impossible at this early | 


stage of the exhibition’ to go very fully into 
the Loan Collection gathered together princi- 
pally in St. Stephen’s Hall, owing to the lack 
of a catalogue, which we-believe, however, will 
be published in the course of a few days. 
The greater part of this collection consists of 
examples of the armourer’s art, which will 
doubtless appeal to many. Rarely, indeed, 
have we an opportunity of examining so good 
a collection which, though small, contains 
some of the most valuable suits of armour 
extant. Her Majesty the Queen has graciously 
lent three magnificent suits, which belonged 
to Henry, Prince of Wales, Edward VI., and 
the Earl of Essex, together with five plaques 
recently unearthed at Kew. The Duke of 
Norfolk ‘lends the chalice of St. Thomas A 
Becket; the Duke of Westminster five 
magnificent: suits of armour; and amongst 
other exhibits are a Gothic fluted suit lent by 
Lord Zouche. A very fine collection of gun 
and pistol locks lent by Major Farquharson, a 
Henry VII. helmet from the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Westminster, a well selected 


collection of suits of armour from the Middle 
Temple, including some very fine shields, and 
a magnificent breastplate; Highland swords 
and dirks by Lord Archibald Campbell, a 


| sallet of the fifteenth century lent by the 


Mayor of Coventry ; pistols and daggers by 


Sir Noel Paton, a fine chamfron, a full suit, | 
and some exquisite stirrups and bit, the pro- | 


perty of Major Williams, a remarkable collec- 


tion of early swords, including a Viking sword | 


of the twelfth century, inlaid with gold and 
copper, found in the bed of the Thames, a 
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carved figure of a foot soldier of Francis I. 


‘period in the costume and armour of the ~ 
““Bandes d’Picardie,” some early swords lent 
by James F. Sullivan, a fine case of weapons, ~ 
and an early sixteenth century suit, from O. J. 


Whavell. Mr. Perey Macquoid has several 
exceedingly fine exhibits of steelwork. Inthe 
gallery adjoining St. Stephen’s Hall is a col- 
lection of. cast-iron firebacks, mostly of the 
sixteenth and seventeeth century ; and there 
are also some fine examples of firedogs and 


iron rests of varying date, but all well worthy ~ 


of close inspection. ‘The exhibits of old 
wrought-iron work are not so numerous as we 


should have wished, but these few are of no ~ z ‘ 
Geo: C, Haitéos 


inconsiderable interest. Mr. 
exhibits two iron crosses, in one of which the 
shaft of the cross is attached to its wooden 
pole by means of rings, instead of the more 
modern method of bolting. 

In the Industrial section of the exhibition 


there are forty-six stands, included among’ © 


which are exhibits of wrought-iron, cast-iron, 
Repoussé work, electric light fittings, and 
casements. Amongst the wrought-iron work, 


Messrs. Starkie Gardner’s three stands will ~ 
Their pair of entrance gates, = 


claim attention. 
of which if we recollect rightly, we have 


admired the drawing in last year’s Royal ~ 


Academy Exhibition, are particularly interest- 


ing both as regards design and workmanship, 
the latter will compare very favourably with ~~ 
Jean ‘Tijou’s best work at Hampton Court. 
This firm have also exhibited a collection of, 
balcony and other. panels in wrought-iron, - 


wrought-iron screens and many miscellaneous 
examples of art~metal work, together with 
another very handsome pair of entrance gates, 
besides that already noticed. ; 
In stand No. 18, Messrs. Ashford and Butler 
exhibit some wrought-iron panels, small in 
detail, though of very elaborate and careful 
workmanship, a swing mirror, grilles, lamp 
brackets, and an iron clock to hang on wall. 
Messrs. Lindsay, Neale and Co., exhibit a 
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A Balcony by the Falls 
iron Company. 
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pair of wrought-iron gates which would have 
‘been better perhaps if seen unpainted. This 
firm has long been known for the excellence of 
their constructional iron and steelwork, which, 
unfortunately, hardly comes under the heading 
of art metal work in this country, although 
our neighbours across the Channel for years 
‘past have considered constructional ironwork 
well worthy of decoration, both in form and 
colour. 

| Messrs. Thomas Potter and Sons, of Oxford 
‘Street, exhibit a balcony and- gates of the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the pro- 
‘perty of H.R.H. Princess Louise, a wrought- 
iron cabinet, some iron and bronze fire dogs, 
‘an interesting collection of locks and keys, 
‘together with some iron panels, grilles, Xe. 
It is, perhaps, in the exhibits of cast-iron 
work, principally fire-places and mantels, that 
we find the greatest studies have been made, 
and all architects will do well to visit the 
stand of the Falkirk Iron Company in the 
| North-west Gallery. This firm have done well 
‘im securing the services of several well-known 
designers, and the results are highly to be 
‘commended. In the two designs of cast-iron 
fireplaces which we illustrate, a distinct 
departure from the ordinary will be observed, 
the design is also rendered more pleasing from 
the fact that the imitation of wood construc- 
tion, which hitherto appears to have been 
e@onsidered so indispensable, is here entirely 
eschewed. The suitability of cast-iron when 
properly designed for the purposes of fire- 
places, and as giving effects which probably 
Ta no other material could be produced at 
‘anything approaching the cost, is here well 
demonstrated. The Falkirk Company have 
also some good exhibits of cast-iron railings 
cleverly designed, and in no sense imitations 
_ of wrought-iron work, a mistake unfortunately 
so much made, more especially in railings. 

The Carron Company have an exhibit prin- 
/Gipally of interior grates, many of them of 
genuine eighteenth century design, the 
original models of which, executed -at the 
Carron Works between 1780 and 1800, have 
recently been again brought to light, a very 
| curious example of the trend of fashion to the 
work of the Georgian period, so noticeable in 
| recent years. This Company was established 
in 1759, and ranks among the oldest and 
. largest ironfounders of Great Britain. 
| In the South Gallery the Coalbrookdule Iron 
Q2Q2 
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Company exhibits a good selection 


of cast-iron and bronze work, 
principally in grates. One very 


quaint design we reproduce here. 
This firm is perhaps very largely 
responsible for the Renaissance in 
cast-iron work of recent years, and 
they have been fortunate in secur- 
ing some very fine designs from 
Norman Shaw downwards. We 
were particularly pleased with a 
little grate enclosed within a frame 
of poppies (the flowers being in 
bronze), a very good idea, which 
we do not remember having seen 
elsewhere. 

Amongst the exhibits of repoussé 
work those of Mr. Edgar Simp- 
son, of Nottingham, will cla.m 
particular attention. His produc- 
tions are good, in that they 
emphasize what appears to us a 
most vital point in dealing with 
metal work successfully, namely, 
the importance of considering the 
colour tones. We recently had the 
pleasure of seeing a collection of 
his bell pushes, in the treatment 
of which he is very successful. 
Mr. Simpson also exhibits an Eliza- 
bethan frieze in repoussé copper. 

Amongst the casements exhi- 
bited, those of Messrs. R. E. Pearse 
and Co. will claim attention on 
account of their excellent finish. 
An old-established firm, they have 
for many years been turning out 
very high-class work, and have 
devoted their attention more par- 
ticularly, with a very good result. 
We illustrate a fanlicht arranged 
for an_ electric lamp, which 
forms a good example of the lead-light work 
executed by the firm. We also noted an im- 
provement in the hanging of casements, by 
means of which it is rendered possible to clean 
both sides of the glass from within, the case- 
ment being attached to the frame by a pivot 
about 4in. from the end, instead of at the end 
of the frame. 

The Central School of Arts and Crafts have 
an interesting exhibit of cast lead-work, in- 
cluding a very-quaint rain-water head orna- 
mented with thistles. 

Messrs. Henry Hope, of Birmingham, have a 
good exhibit of their 
casements, as well as 


some very quaintly 
designed lead light 
work. 

Messrs. Burt and 


Potts, of Westminster, 
exhibit gun-metal, and 
wrought-iron windows 
and casements. 

The N. A. P. Window 
Company have a large 
and interesting exhibit 
on the ground floor, 
principally of their 
well-known windows. 
Amongst other novel- 
ties they show a very 
ingeniously concealed 
window-stay, suitable 
also for French windows 
which provides for hold- 
ing the casement open 
at various angles; they 
also exhibit their wet 
and draught excluder, 
with condensation 
channel for outward 
opening wood  case- 
ments and doors, which 
will supply a long-felt 
want; they have a very 
good idea in their air- 
tight centres for case- 
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ments, which appar- 
ently form a _ joint 
completely protected 


from wind and wet. 
The N.A.P. Company 
haye recently secured 
the co-operation in their 
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METAL WORK EXHIBITION : 
BY THE FALKIRK IRON COMPANY, 


art metal department of Mr. Geo. C. Haité 
and are exhibiting many of his designs for 
wrought-iron, 

At stand No. 9, the Tayler Smith Electric 

Company exhibit a magnificent piece of smiths’ 
work, of vigorous and pleasing design, exe- 
cuted for the Scottish Conservative Club, 
Glasgow, together with many other specimens 
of wrought work, which renders this stand 
one of the most interesting. 
: Mr. George Wragge, of Manchester, shows 
| one-half of a very beautiful and characteristic 
pair of gates, designed by Edgar Wood, 
together with some repoussé dishes and several 
commemorative tablets. 

Mr. J. E. C: Carr, of Manchester, has some 
| very quaint hanging lamps in brass, as well as 
| some repoussé panels. 

Messrs. Perry exhibit many of their repro- 
| ductions of famous models of chandeliers, &c., 

from French Palaces of the Louis XIV., XV., 
| and XVI. periods, the Italian Renaissance, 

&e., now adapted for electric light fittings. 

The A.A. Window Company exhibit their 
patent sashes, which render the cleaning of 
windows far safer and simpler than the 
ordinary methods of hanging. 

Messrs. Strode and Co. have a good show of 
their electric fittings, together with several 
wrought-iron dog grates, and, in the centre of 
their stand, one of a very handsome pair of 
Louis XVI. gates. We also noticed a delicate 
piece of ironwork made up as a screw. In 
their newel lights, and also their electroliers, 
they are particularly successful. 

| Messrs. Miller aud Sons, of Piccadilly, have 
a very handsome stand of electric light fittings, 
mostly copies of old models in brass and iron. 
They have several electric light brackets in 
what is technically known as “armour finish.” 
This finish, when, as in the present case, it is 
| not over lacquered, has a particularly pleasing 
effect, especially as it allows the tool marks to 
be in evidence. 

Mr. W. Soper, enameller and enamel painter, 
of Clapham, exhibits a case of champleve 
cloissomié and other enamels, very brilliant in 
colour and effective. He also shows several 
| minatures painted on gold, which also forms 
a background. 

The list of awards made in connection with 
the designs competitions is officially supplied 
as follows :— 
| No. 1.—No award. 

No. 2.—Silver medal: V. Shaw, 105, Hunger- 
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ford Road, London, N. (“ St. Eloe”). Bronze 
medal: G. Ramsdale Tucker, Hazlemere, 
Green Lane, Northwood, near Rickmansworth 
(“Tuclarke”). Certificate: Hugh Stirling, 12, 
Vauxhall Street, Dudley (“ Reversible’ ay 

No. 3.—No award, 

No. 4.—Bronze medal: Herbert C. Maw, 
Severn House, Coalbrookdale, Shropshire 
(“ Utility”). 

No. 5.—Silver medal: T. R. Spence, 28, 
Newman Street, London, W. (“Munser”). 
Bronze medal: Arthur Manock, Benfield House, 
Boscombe Park, Bournemouth (“ Practical”). 

No. 6.—Silver medal: A. Harold Smith, 4, 
Fairlop Road, Leytonstone, Essex (*‘ Wessex”). 
Bronze medal: Chas. R. Warren, 17, Pepper 
Street, Chester (“ Hindoo”’). 

No. 7.—Bronze medal: Albert Waldron, 21, 
Russell Road, Bowes Park, London, N. 
(“ Heron’’). 
Speenham Road, Stockwell, S.W. (“ Nature in 
Art”). 

No. 8.—No award. 

No. 9.—No award. 

No. 10. — Certificate : 
Crosby, Broome Hurst, 
(“ Appollyon”’). 

No. 11.—Silver Medal: R. Quilter Lane, 73, 
Road, West Kensington 
(“ Anchor”). Bronze Medal: Hugh Stirling, 
12, Vauxhall Street, Dudley («Ling’ *). Certi- 
ficate: Mary Gondir Simpson, 199, Camber- 
well Grove, Denmark Hill (“ Bulger’’). 

No. 12.—No award. 

No. 18.—Silver Medal: A. Harold Smith, 
A, Fairlop Road, Leytonstone, Hssex 
(“ Wessex ”). Bronze Medal: Herbert E. 
Maw, Severn House, Coalbrookdale, Shrop- 
shire (“ Bull Rest”’). 

No. 14.—Bronze Medal: A. Harold Smith, 
4, Fairlop Road, Leytonstone, Essex 
(<< Wessex”’). 

No. 15.—No award. 

No. 16.—No award. 

Awards for craftsmanship have been made 
as follows :—Bronze Medals and Certificates : 
F. G. Francis, 33, St. Michael’s Street, Folk- 
stone; R. Western, 5, Bravington Place, 
Harrow Road, W.; A. W. Elwood, 9, Kenning- 
ton Park Gardens; Annie Williams, 334, City 
Road, E.C.; Central Schoolof Arts and Crafts, 
316, Regent Street, W. Certificates: Thomas 
Taylor, 16, Sales Street, Pyr Bank, Sheffield ; 
William Steer, 64, Longhedge Street, Batter- 
sea, S.W. 

We regret that want of space does not 
permit us to notice more fully the many other 
excellent exhibits shown among other firms 
by Messrs. Barkenter and Krall, Brald Colbran 
and Co., Mark Feetham, and Messrs. Charles 
Smith and Sons. 


William 
Norrey 


Charles 
Dorking 


Hammersmith 


Mr. W. A. Ducat has held an inquiry at 
Truro on behalf of the Local Government 
Board upon an application for sanction to 
borrow £1250 for works of paving. 

THERE appears to be a slump in frescoes. 
The remarkable pictures which were alleged 
to have been painted 400 years ago by Ber- 
nardino Luini on the walls of the Oratory of 
the Church of St. Ambrogio, Milan, have 
been put up to auction by Messrs. Foster in 
Pall Mall, but sold for small prices. 

Iv is almost certain that the proposed new 
station on the Metropolitan Railway between 
King’s Cross and Farringdon Street will be 
made, the Company having prepared plans for 
it, by which it appears that the construction 
would not involve any very heavy engineering 
works. ‘The situation of this new station will 
be where the Farringdon Road and Rosebery 
Avenue cross one another. 

Tue President and Committee of the John 
Carpenter Club—which is composed mainly of 
“Old Boys” of the ‘City of London School— 
gave a conversazione at the Guildhall last 
week. A collection of manuscripts, early 
printed books, and artistic works of interest, 
selected by Mr. Charles Welch, the librarian, 
was exhibited in the library, as well as the 
William Rome collection of ancient bronzes, 
&e., the Nelthropp collection of ancient watches, 
and charters and books from the town clerk’s 
department, 


Certificate : Herbert W. Doe, 30,. 


AN OLD YORKSHIRE. CHURCH. 


DISCOVERY OF A HIDDEN AISLE. 


village of Austerfield, near Bawtry, has 
just been restored. That great improvements 
and alterations were necessary was apparent 
more to those who worshipped in the old 
church than those who visited Austerfield to 
inspect the ancient building. To commence 
with, the seating accommodation has been 
increased ; it came about in rather a surprising 
and unlooked-for way. “The wall on the north 
side of the church, to all appearances, was 
similar to that on the opposite side—solid, and 
of great thickness—but when the 
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with their hammers and picks, it was found 
that it was hollow, and that inside were sub- 
stantial pillars supporting arches, which no 
doubt some centuries ago formed the side of 
the north aisle. It is supposed—in fact, those 
who are authorities on the matter say it is 
true—that originally the church possessed an 
aisle on the north side, but this falling in 
some time during the fourteenth century, the 
church was decreased in .size by using the 
material which had given way for making a 
new wall, which was the one recently demo- 
lished and which hid the pillars. Those in 


-charge at the present time have seized the 


opportunity thus offered of enlarging the 
church, and the pillars once more divide the 
edifice, and cause 
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to accommodate some fifty additional persons. 
This has necessitated a new wall being built 
on the north side, and it has. been made as 
nearly as possible like the other walls sur- 
rounding the church. The cost of this, the 
most important feature of the alterations, has 
been subscribed by the Society of Mayflower 
descendants in America. The interest of the 
members of this Society in the church is no 
small one, for one of the original Pilgrim 
Fathers, William Bradford, was born in the 
village of Austerfield, and was baptised in the 
old. Norman font, and a register recording 
this fact is, we believe, still in existence. 
The other alterations have included the pro- 
vision of a new floor, the taking away of the 
old box pews—which supplanted those of 
carved oak in 1835—the removal of the old 
shattered roof, and the provision of a new red 
tiled one in its stead. Various new windows 
have also been placed in the church, repairs 
have been done wherever necessary, and the 
interior has been completely decorated and 
renovated. 'The total cost has been something 
like £2000. That the edifice is an old one 
will be seen by the reference to William 
Bradford’s baptism. It was built, as far as 
can be ascertained, 


In THE YEAR 1180, 


by one John de Binsly, and since that time 
there appears to have been no real effort made 
on any occasion to renovate or improve the 
building. Thus time has wrought a great 
change in what was once a handsome Norman 
structure, and although many traces can still 
be seen of the ancient beauty and the old-time 
work of the church, the recent alterations have 
arrested somewhat the increasing marks of old 
age, and have made the church more comfort- 
able and more pleasing to look upon by taking 
away those features which for centuries past 
have marked Austerfield Church as a prominent 
one to all and sundry who have visited the 
village. 


Tue Board of Trae have issued provisional 
orders to the Vestry of Bermondsey and the 
Vestry of St. Marylebone, empowering these 
bodies to supply electricity “for all publicand 
private purposes ” throughout the whole area 
of their respective district. 

Mr. THomas G. Mitner, writing from the 
Town Hall, Hull, states that the figures quoted 
by the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
as to the proposed series of city improvements 
were £600,000, and not -£6,000,000, as was 
stated in some of the reports, 
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THE repairs. to ek UM acdnde of Satishua 


: | house in Arlington Street have been completed 
HE ancient church of St. Helena, in the | 


A commopious new police court at Castle 
ford has ‘been opened by Sir John oe | 
Bart., M.P. 

BLAcKpoot Corporation has applied 
sanction to borrow £40,000 for the purposes 0) 
electric lighting. a 

THE inquiry into the application to con 
struct tramways in Hastings has closed, 
Railway Commissioners refusing their sancti 

Tue children’s portion of the new Home fe 
Cripples and Afflicted Children, which has bee 
erected at Bournemouth, has been opened, : 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales and 
Duke and Duchess of York recently paid 
visit to Shernbourne Church, and ee | 
the work of restoration, which is now i | 
its completion. 

Tuer Lord Mayor of Birmingham has lai 
the foundation stone of a new wing of thi 
Midland Counties Hospital for Incurables aij 
Leamington. The extension is part of ; 
scheme ‘involving an outlay of £17,000. 

THe Board of 'I'rade has issued a provisiona| 


' order to the Urban District Council of Barne)| 


empowering them to supply electricity through| 
out the whole of the area within their jurisdie| 
tion, but excluding Hammersmith Bridge. ~ | 


In Birmingham at the corner of Churel| 
Street and Bread Street stands a forlorn) 
looking building, whose unwashed stucco fron) 
suggests the architecturally shabby- genteel) 
It is the old Red ‘Lion public-house, a buildin I 
which if stones had tongues could tell thi! 
history of Birmingham | for’ more than’ ¢ 
century back. It is about to be demolished, © 

THE City Corporation has succeeded it) 
obtaining power to make a minor, but still im}, 
portant, street improvement. A part of thi 
old churchyard formerly attached to tht 
Church of St. Peter, West Cheap, at the 
corner of Wood Street and Cheapside, is to be| 
thrown into the thoroughfare to widen W 0o¢| | 
Street at a point where the traffic is greatly 
impeded. 

AFTER many years of agitation, Dunoon, th 
popular watering-place on the Clyde, has gol 
its new pier. The works include a concrete 
sea wall about 300yds. long, surmounted by 
an ornamental iron railing. The pier head ij) 
440ft. in length and 60ft. in: width, while the 
gangway forming the connection with the 
centre of the pier head is 170ft. long and 40ft! 
wide. Exclusive of the waiting-rooms—whiel | 
are the finest at any Clyde coast resort, am¢| 
have cost an additional £3000—the new pier 
incorporating the suitable part of the: ole 
structure, has cost £15,000, 

THE extensive alterations which are being! 
effected to the interior of the Liverpool Town) 
Hall are progressing satisfactorily, but some 
considerable time must necessarily elapse 
before the building is out of the hands of the) 
workmen. Much “of the beautiful mahogat: h 
and tile work in the corridors is comple 
and just now the men are engaged in enhane-| 
ing the appearance of the ceilings on the 
ground floor. Still, when this. is finished, the 
decorators will take possession of the building! 
and, as it is intended to expend upwards of 
£3000 on beautifying alone, it will be seen) 
that the task must occupy a lengthy period. 


THE well-known Italian archeologist, Orazic) 
Marucchi, has recently discovered an ancient} 
papyrus in a secret repository at the Egyptian 
Museum of the Vatican. The papyrus consists 
of two fragments written on both sides, and) 
containing a series of philosophical maxims 
written first ‘in Greek and afterwards 
translated into Coptic. Unfortunately, the) 
beginning and the end of the papyrus are) 
wanting, so that it is impossible to decide its! 
length. Professor Krall, Professor of Coptice 
at the University of Vienna, is of opinion) 
that the papyrus is one of the oldest Coptic 
papyri yet discovered, and that it belongs, 
probably, to the fifth century of our era. As 
every Greek sentence is followed by a Coptie|. 
translation, it is supposed that the fragment) 
just found belonged to an ancient schol 
book used in Egypt. ‘The document will 1? 
be published in facsimile, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrinaHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
June 15th, 1898. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a. hearth of mica slat: ; 
and I know it tobe in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would; 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as i would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
‘above the purple crowd of hwmble roofs.” —JOHN 
Ruskin. 


Ir is stated that the Queen will probably 
lay the foundation-stone of the new front of 
the South Kensington Museum some time in 
July. It is also stated that a suggestion that 

the name of the museum should be changed 
from its present official designation, which is 
thought to be of too local a nature, to a title 
more in accordance with the national character 
of the institution, has been favourably enter- 
tained in high quarters. 


Tue thanksgiving window has been finally 
putin its place at the western end of Hawarden 
Church. It is a beautiful window, with the 
Nativity for its subject, and it has been re- 
produced from the designs of Sir E. Burne 
Jones by Messrs. William Morris. The window 

-had been intended as a thanksoffering for the 

_ two lives which had been spent for so many 

happy years together in Hawarden. It must 

now be regarded as a memorial window. _ Its 

design scarcely needs explanation—its sweet- 

_ faced Madonna, its shepherds, and the kings 

who brought gold and frankincense and myrrh 

explain themselves. The colouring is charac- 

teristic of Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s work, and 

_ Messrs. Morris have reproduced the colours 

_ with admirable fidelity. The silvery tones of 
- the attendant angels are especially beautiful. 


In most civilised countries historic buildings 
are under the care of the Government or of 
the local authorities. In England they are 
left to the charity of private individuals, and 
the marvel is that the antiquarian zeal and 
_ reverence for the past, upon which such heavy 

- demands are made, so often prove equal to the 
emergency. A venerable structure which is 
now recommended to the liberality of the 
British public is Croyland Abbey. In order 
_ to s cure the fabric, it has become necessary 
to underpin the north wall and rebuild some 
_ other, portions, and the Rev. T. H. Le Beuf, 
rector of Croyland, appeals to all readers of 
Charles Kingsley, all members of Cambridge 
University, of which Croyland Abbey was, he 
says, the “nursing mother,” and to the various 
__ societies devoted to the study of architecture, 
_ archeology, and kindred subjects, for help to 
 raisethe sum of £3180 which is needed. From 
_ so wide a constituency there ought not to be 
much difficulty in procuring the comparatively 


- small amount which will suffice to preserve 


_ for posterity an interesting relic of the “ages 
_ of faith,” and of a picturesque period of 
_ English life. 


Tur Champs Elysées, that lovely promenade 


oa 2 and lounge, is being rapidly transformed into 
a busy thoroughfare. 


ae t The Chateau des Fleurs 
: has disappeared, and in its place is a big hotel ; 

on the south side the beautiful old residences 
_ with gardens are being replaced by magnificent 
The superb hotel of Queen 

Christine is all but sold by its present owner, 
.. the Duchesse d@Uzés, and the price, rumour 
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says, is eight millions, as it runs far back into 
the Rue de Ponthieu, The adjoining one, with 
its lovely garden, will also go should an ancient 
relative join the majority ; but saddest of all 
is the destruction of the beautiful Wilkinson 
Hotel, especially built to house the celebrated 
doors and windows from Marly le Roi and the 
Chateau de Bercy, and the doors, by-the-bye, 
owe their marvellous preservation to the fact 
of haying been bought at the Chateau auction 
in 1893 by the local baker to make flour-bins! 
The widow of the late Mr. Charles Wilkinson, 
finding the Champs Elysées no longer the 
pleasant abode it once was, has accepted a 
huge sum for her palace; and the English 


. house of Duveen have secured the contents of 


the Wilkinson Hotel from under the very nose 
of the Paris dealers, so that the admirable 
Marly doors, Bercy Chateau panels, and the 
celebrated “Cire perdue” bust of Louis XIV. 
and other superb objets d’art are coming to 
England, while the beautiful Wilkinson Hotel 
is razed to the ground, and yet another enor- 
mous apartment house is to be erected in its 
stead. 


A picture of considerable interest to art 
collectors and the public generally will shortly 
be offered for sale. The. title of the picture 
is given as “The Archbishop’s Palace, Lam- 
beth,” and it was the first drawing exhibited 
by Turner at the Royal Academy. In the 


’ catalogue of 1790 it appears as being the work 


of “J. W. Turner, Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden.” Thornbury, in his “ Life,’ refers 
several times to this early drawing, stating 
that it “is now in the possession of Miss Dart, 
of Bristol.” Miss Dart was a niece of Turner’s 
old friend, John Narraway, and the drawing 
remained in her possession until 1868, after- 
wards passing out of her hands. The picture 
next came into the hands of a Mr. Courtault, 
of Braintree, in whose hands it remained 
until his death, which took place some six 
years ago, when his effects were sold, and 
most of his pictures came into the possession 
of a local furniture dealer. 


THis man, who in all probability had never 
heard of Turner, put the picture away among 
some old lumber at the back of his shop; the 
present owner, seeing some pictures in the 
window when passing, went in and turned 
over the whole stock, with fruitful results. 
The picture was recently sent to Messrs. Vokins 
for reframing, and they discovered a record 
of having framed it in 1868. The writing 
on the picture is quoted in part in the “ Life 
of Turner,’ and the age of the artist is com- 
mented upon. The full inscription, which was 
been protected under glass at the back of the 
frame, is ‘The Archbishop’s Palace, Lambeth 
(London), done by J. M. W. Turner, when a 
lad about sixteen or seventeen years of age ; 
his first picture in the exhibition at Somerset 
House, and afterwards given by himself to 
his old friend Mr. John Narraway, of Broad 
Road, Bristol, about the year 1790 or 91.” 
Double interest attaches to it as being not 
only the first Turner exhibited on the walls 
of the Academy, but also a pictorial record of 
a great historic building, as it appeared in 
the closing years of the last century. 


Tue report of the Director of the National 
Gallery for 1897 chiefly takes the form of a 
first-class catalogue of the pictures which now 
hang in the Tate Gallery at Millbank, for all 
these are enumerated and described in an 
appendix “respecting bequests and donations.” 
Besides these pictures the National Gallery 
has acquired “Christ Disputing with the 
Doctors,” by Ludovici Mazzolino, “ Portrait of 
Edmund Butts,” by John Bettes, “Portrait of 
Mrs. Mark Currie,” by George Romney, and 
“Portrait of the Artist,’ by Madame Vigée 
Le Brun. The Romney cost £3500—Romney 
himself got sixty guineas for it; the unearned 
increment can only count to him for glory. 
The most noticeable thing in the report next 
to its description of the pictures is the con- 
stant complaint concerning want of room. 
The National Gallery appears to have been 
honestly relieved to have found in Sir Henry 
Tate’s Gallery a place where it could deposit 
the superabundant pictures of the British 
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school. The transfer from the gallery in 
Trafalgar Square of ninety-one pictures by 
British painters born after 1790 to the gallery 
at Millbank has permitted all the remaining 
examples of the British school to be placed in 
the western wing of the building in Trafalgar 
Square without crowding ; and in many 
instances the pictures are seen to better 
advantage than before. Other advantages 
gained by the new adjustment have been the 
possibility of putting the Spanish pictures at 
last in a good light, and of securing a separate 
room for works of the German school, hitherto 
grouped with early Flemish pictures. But 
the cry for more space is not yet appeased. 


THe ARUNDEL Society applied for per- 
mission to deposit at the National Gallery 181 
additional drawings from works by Old 
masters in Italy and other countries, but the 
National Gallery, while acceding to the re- 
quest, have not been able to find space in 
which to exhibit the drawings. Even at Mill- 
bank they are waiting eagerly for the ten new 
rooms which Sir Henry Tate has promised to 
build, and until the rooms are finished the 
G. F. Watts pictures will have to be distri- 
buted about the present rooms instead of 
having a room to themselves. The gallery in 
Trafalgar Square was visited by 423,421 
persons on the free days during the year, 
showing a daily average attendance on such 
days (206 in number) of 2055. In addition to 
this number, 32,876 persons visited the gallery 
on the twenty-six Sunday afternoons on which 
it was opened during 1897, showing a daily 
average attendance of 1265. On students’ 
days (Thursdays and Fridays) 39,358 persons 
were admitted between the Ist of January and 
the 3lst-of December, 1897, the admission fees 
(at 6d. each) amounting to £983 19s., as com- 
pared with £1064 10s. received in 1896. The 
Gallery of British Art at Millbank was visited 
by 104,275 persons on the public days, from the 
16th of August to the 31st of December, 
showing a daily average attendance of 1337, 
On the.six Sunday afternoons on which it was 
opened it was visited by 19,955 persons, 
showing a daily average attendance of 3326. 
On students’ days 15,795 persons were ad- 
mitted between the 16th of August and the 
31st of December. 


Tue Dean of Bristol, in a letter to a local 
contemporary concerning the restoration of 
Bristol Cathedral, gives some account of the 
work already done. He says:—‘ Up to the 
present date the following works have been 
completed by Messrs. Cowlin, under the direc- 
tion of the late Mr. Pearson: Central tower, 
Lady Chapel, cloisters, choir roof, parapets of 
south choir aisle and eastern end of choir, the 
northern, eastern, and southern bays of the 
eastern Lady Chapel, the last bay of which is 
now being completed. Every passer-by cannot 
fail not. only to notice how much the re- 
storation so far covers, but to recognise also 
the improved appearance of the cathedral 
itself. There remain the following works and 
the approximate estimate for their comple- 
tion :—To finish Berkeley Chapel, £620; N. C. 
aisle, £900; S. C. aisle, £450; Newton Chapel 
(approximate), £300; roof of Berkeley Chapel, 
£200; south transept, £150: total £2620. 


“Very few people have any idea of the con- 
dition of this portion of the fabric. Very few 
have occasion, even out ‘of curiosity, to visit 
the south-western side of the cathedral. It is 
really no exaggeration to say that it is in a 
ruinous condition and imperatively requires 
thorough restoration. It is not a matter of 
sentiment, but of urgent necessity for the 
preservation of the fabric itself. It is not 
creditable that the cathedral of the ‘ Metropolis 
of the West, in the centre of a wealthy 
community, should continue in this dilapidated 
state. If I could raise about £3500 the cathe- 
dral would be thoroughly restored, and my 
heart’s desire is to see this un fait accompli 
in my closing lifetime here.” 


Criticism on the part of the public has been 
directed to the draft of the proposed bye-laws 
for the regulation of lamps, signs, and other 
structures overhanging the public way within 
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the jurisdiction of the London County Council. 
The draft is at the present moment engaging 
the attention not only of the Building Act 
Committee, but of the vestries and district 
boards of the metropolis to whom the suggested 
regulations have been referred. The aim of 
the regulations is to suppress as far as possible 
the elaborate projections which have in recent 
years been erected over the footways by the 
proprietors of licensed houses; but, at the 
same time, certain trading firms who have 
largely relied upon rows of advertising lamps 
will probably find that restrictions will be 
imposed upon their use, but whether to the 
extent as provided in the draft remains to be 
seen. 


Discussion is chiefly raised upon the clauses 
in the bye-laws which exact that no lamp, or 
structure supporting the same, shall be nearer 
to the carriageway than 3ft. from the outer 
edge of the kerb, and project more than 4ft. 
from the main wall of the premises to, which.it 
belongs. It is argued that the suppression at 
the end of twelve months of every lamp which 
infringes one or other of the bye-laws would 
entail the confiscation of a vast amount of 
property which is not a nuisance and an éye- 
sore but, in the majority of cases, an ornament, 
as well as of benefit to the public in affording 
additional street illumination to that provided 
by the public lamps, electric or gas. 


Foriowine the precedent now some years 
established, the executive committee of the 
Silchester Excavation Fund are exhibiting, at 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, the chief discoveries made 
last year at the great Romano-British city 
about ten miles from Reading. Theework was 
actually begun in 1864, at the expense of the 
Duke of Wellington, and was intermittently 
carried on for about fourteen years; but it 
was not until 1890 that the present fund was 
formed to conduct the investigations in a 
thorough and systematic manner. Silchester, 
or Calleva, as it was known in Romano-British 
days, is unique as illustrative of the civil town 
life of its days, and among the many other 
features of interest which have been brought 
to light there are the evidences of an extensive 
dyeing industry, a Christian church, probably 
of*the fourth century, and therefore one of 
the oldest relics of the faith in Europe, 
temples, baths, and a scheme of drainage. 
The excavations last summer and autumn 
were conducted by Mr. Herbert Jones and Mr. 
Mill Stevenson, and the area explored em- 
braces the 17th and 18th of the insule into 
which the city was divided, the two covering 
in all about five acres. Some wooden tubs 
sunk in the earth as wells were in remarkable 
preservation, and one ‘of these, over 6ft. in 
height, had only one defective stave. A very 
large jar of grey ware, 2ft. high and 22in. in 
diameter, with painted black bands and 
incised decoration, was found sunk ina kitchen 
floor, and was removed almost intact. It is 
inferred that it was used for the storing of 
pickled meat. The Samian ware is unusually 
beautiful, and the bowls show the three types 
of decoration generally employed in excellent 
contrast, as the pieces include ornamentatio1 
in the Greek scroll, foliage, and spirited 
animal designs. A small vase is notable both 
for its graceful shape and medallions with 
masks. There are also two bronze brooches, 
with designs carried out in coloured enamels, 
some lengths of fine chain with hooks and 
swivels, curiously suggestive of present-day 
watchguards, and a device in bronze of a 
well-modelled eagle’s head, which probably 
surmounted a wand -of office. The display 
will be continued until June 15. 


Tur Parish Church of All Saints, South 
Leverton, near Retford, has just been re- 
opened after complete restoration. |The 
church is a beautiful building, chiefly in the 
early English and _ decorated style, but 
possesses a fine late Norman doorway (south), 
with Norman windows in the tower. The 
arcades are especially grand, and the carved 
early English capitals of great beauty. An 
ancient piscina in the east wall of the south 
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aisle marks the site of a chantry chapel. The 
chancel was restored in 1867 by the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, but for a long time it 
seemed an almost impossible task to raise 
sufficient funds to restore the other parts of 
the building. The architect for the restora- 
tion was Mr. Cotterill Schofield, of 50, Queen 
Anne’s-gate, S.W. The chief work has been 
the removing of the roof of the nave, aisles, 
and vestry, and replacing them with roofs at 
a higher pitch, taking down and rebuilding in 
their original positions the walls of the nave, 
aisles, vestry and tower. The south porch has 
also been removed, and a new one built. The 
floor of the nave has been laid with wooden 
blocks on a concrete bed, and a new heating 


apparatus supplied by the Shettield Warming 


Company. 


ANOTHER new building ¢dllapsed! Happily 
the consequences of the “ accident” in Devon- 
shire Street, Portland Place, were not so 
terrible as in the recent case at Westminster ; 
but as it was, one man was killed and. another 
seriously injured, In this case, it is sug- 
gested that the foundations were imperfect, 
that the subsoil was largely sand, and that 
some unsafe brickwork had been left from 
the demolished old building. The inquest 
will, no doubt, throw light upon those points ; 
but there can be no doubt, says the St. James’s 
Gazette, that the foundations of London 
houses are often most seriously unsatisfactory: 
Especially is this the case with the ordinary 
suburban villa. Look at the foundations as 
they are being laid, and you will realise that 
when the house is built it is rather the super- 
imposed weight than the firm foundations 
which keep it standing. Speaking generally, 
London building is bad, and it is to be hoped 
that these repeated collapses will result in 
greater stringency of inspection. 


Muc# discontent and no little alarm have 
been excited in the boards of electric lighting 
companies by the action of the Board of Trade 
in passing orders permitting vestries in London 
to erect electric lighting plant, in competition 
with the companies already in the field. It is 
not merely a case of the Metropolitan Company 
and the Vestry of Marylebone. Any vestry, 
it seems, may take up a hostile attitude to the 
companies operating in its district, and with 
the help of the Board of Trade, obtain power 
to establish opposition generating stations and 
plant. 


Axsout two weeks ago, in taking out founda- 
tions near the new dock at Barry, some inte- 
resting Romano-British fragments were found. 
The principal one, writes Mr. John Storrie, is 
a circular fibula, or brooch, of bronze, with 
the patina in good condition. It measured 
about 14in. in diameter, the pin in good con- 
dition, and in workable order. The body of 
the brooch was of bronze, cast, and afterwards 
filed in a plain pattern, showing about seventy- 
two little bosses on the front of the circum- 
ference, the pin not ornamented in any way. 
It is only a plain, serviceable article, but shows 
what was worn as a dress fastening in the 
Barry, or whatever its name was in the fifth or 
sixth century after Christ. The other two 
fragments are probably parts of a bronze 
torque, or similar neck ornament, which has 
been broken in the moving or digging out; it 
seems to have been without ornament of any 
kind, except a certain amount of twist in the 
wire-like parts which have been preserved. 


Tue foundation stone of Glasgow’s new 
School of Art was laid recently by Sir Renny 
Watson. Lord Provost Richmond, who pre- 
sided, said that the ceremony marked a red- 
letter day for the Glasgow School of Art, and 
an epoch for the city itself. The appreciation 
of Art in Glasgow, as well as in other manu- 
facturing centres, he continued, had been very 
slow in growth. The school, in common with 
similar institutions throughout the country, 
had had an almost continuous struggle to 
exist. By the liberality of the Bellahouston 
Trustees, who had in addition granted a sum 
of £4000 towards the building fund, a free 
site, valued at £6000, had. been secured. Tio 


this the Corporation added £5000, and through 


. the exertions of Mr. James Fleming and the 


other governors a further sum of £6000 had 
been raised, making a total building fund of 
£15,000. This, however, would not enable the 
scheme to be completed, a further sum of 
£10,000 being required. 


THE use of electricity in Italy, both. for 
lighting purposes and as_a motive-power, is 
constantly extending, and there is consequently 
an ever increasing demand for all kinds of 
electrical appliances connected with this 
development. Some of these are now made in 
Italy, but by far the greater part come 
from Switzerland and Germany, two countries 
which appear to have made this industry, 
which has undoubtedly a splendid future before 
it, quite a speciality of their own, and they 
must find it a very profitable one. British 
engineering firms do not seem to be making 
any effort to secure a share of this business in 
Italy. In 1899 the centenary of Volta’s dis- 
covery of the electric pile is to be celebrated 
in Como, his native town, by an international 
exhibition of, electrical appliances, which will 
no doubt be most important and interesting. 


THe Midland Railway Company intends 
to erect a great central station on the site 
of Christ’s Hospital. It would, no doubt, be 
an admirable spot for the purpose; but 
Londoners will ask themselves how the 
traffic in that neighbourhood, already busy 
enough, is to be rearranged. The confluence 
of the Old Bailey and Newgate Street is 
a very crowded spot. The Old Bailey is 
narrow, and receives an enormdéus amount — 
of heavy traffic, with the consequence that 
there are frequent blocks. Past Christ’s 
Hospital an endless stream of omnibuses pours 
from morning to night. What will happen 
with a great railway station on that spot ? 
Every hour hundreds of cabs would head 
across Newgate Street to or from the Old 
Bailey, since we must realise that the terminus 
of a great line placed in so central a position 
would speedily become one of the busiest 
stations in London. From time to time we 
hear something about the demolition of New- 
gate. If this railway project is carried out, 
that demolition will become imperative. The 
Old Bailey could then “be widened . to-any 
extent—it is already quite wide at the 
northern end. But, short of somé such re- 
arrangement, a great station in that neigh- 
bourhood would be a terrible nuisance. 


Loxp ALDENHAM having applied for a faculty 
for authority to complete the work of restoring 
the High Altar screen at St. Albans Cathedral, 
the Registrar of the Diocese held a Court at 
the cathedral for the purpose of hearing objec- 
tions thereto. It would seem that as long ago 
as 1884 Lord Aldenham commenced restoring 
the screen, but. when a portion of the work 
had been accomplished Lord Grimthorpe raised 
objections to the carrying out of certain of the 
proposals, and as he possessed a faculty which 
covered the whole building his objections were 
upheld. Two faculties were subsequently 
granted to Lord Aldenham, but he did not 
complete the restoration, and he now petitions 
for another empowering him to vary the 
original design. At the Registrar’s Court no 
opposition to this alteration was made, and his 
lordship, who has already spent about £10,000 
on the screen, will in all probability receive 
the desired faculty within the next few days. 


In reference to the condition of the atmos- 
phere of the Parish Church of St. George the 
Martyr, owing to the large number of human 
remains that lie exposed in the crypt, the Public 
Health Committee has had samples of the air 
both in the crypt and the church analysed, 
and the report is that “it is of normal 
quality as compared with other metropolitan 
churches.” But this surely does not put the 
matter in a very much more favourable light. 
It is generally believed that many of the 
older churches, especially in London, are any- 
thing but healthy. How could they be other- 


wise, with rotten coffins and decaying human_ g 


remains lying about beneath the floors? ' 
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‘Hellenism and the Triumphal Arch 
in Christian Architecture. 


By 8. J. NicHout. 


\ 

T the time of the great triumph of the 
Roman empire, so completely had 
Hellenism conquered the peaceful Arts 

that the artistic forms which surrounded 


the Prince of Peace must have, to a great 
extent, been Hellenistic, this is evidenced by 
such works out of Greece proper as the rock 
excavations of Alexandria as well as by the 
rock cut tombs of Jerusalem. The Alexandrine 
work is interesting, not only for its beauty of 
design, but as shadowing forth a transeptal 
plan with a broad circular central area having 
‘a triple opening into it from what we may call 
‘the nave, and domed over, not structurally but 
in form, The tombs 
In THE VALLEY OF JEOSOPHAT 
have similar architectural detail; and of 
‘singular interest are the so-called tombs of 
Absolom and Zachariah as examples of Jewish 
‘tombs, cut in the living rock and isolated by 
athe cutting away of the rock around them. 
‘They are decorated by architectural embellish- 
‘ments, Ionic columns with the entablature as 
‘a cornice, and in the caseof the larger one, the 
tomb of Absolom, with constructionaladditions, 
giving the whole at first sight the appearance 
of an erection ; just as Constantine treated the 
tomb of our Lord. In these small works, as 
‘in their great temples, the Greek architects 
‘vigorously adhered to the column and its en- 
tablature, the glorified post and beam, and 
this not from ignorance of the convenient arch, 
but from the appreciation of the traditional 
forms as consecrated by usage, dignified and 
' Ewnwosiep sy ARTISTIC TREATMENT, 


and more impressive to them in the simple 
‘idea of repose and stability than was the 
active, restless arch. The dome, however, 
was shadowed out, as I have shown, in 
‘the rock-cut tombs of Alexandria, 23ft. in 
‘diameter, and long before had been con- 
‘structed in form by overlapping rings in the 
treasury at Mycene. The portico of the 
Pantheon in Rome was erected twenty-seven 
years before our era, with its columns, en- 
tablature, and pediment, but the structure 
to which it forms the entrance with its 
‘great dome was not erected till the time of 
|Hadrian, who died in a.p. 138. This is proved 
bythe stamps on the bricks used in its con- 
Struction; it was dedicated by Boniface IV. 
as achurch in honour of the Blessed Virgin and 
‘all the Martyrs, but, as I shall show later on, 
Christian churches had been constructed from 
‘an early period in our era circular in plan. 
The selection of forms, not mainly for 
economical motives, but for esthetic and tradi- 
tional reasons, the 

| Hetienitc PrincteLe or LimMITarion 


or restraint pervades all good Art, and in the 
most perfect works of medieval Architecture it 
is évident in the limitation of the great idea 
‘of the -verticality, so strongly marked by 
aspiring arch, by buttress and pinnacle, but 
Which, at the best period, is well restrained by 
horizontal features, by string courses, and 
parapets, by the roof, and by the well formed 
abaci to the capitals of the columns, so that a 
‘church of this period gives the idea, not 
‘Merely of aspiring but of an upward struggle ; 
‘Symbolical of the Christian life. In the deca- 
dence the abacus is suppressed, and un- 
Testrained license is given to verticality. It 
Was the same in carved ornament ; foliage was 
Very sparingly used in Greek design, and in 
early Christian work where used is of purely 
Conventional form ; later on, when more free- 
dom was given to the artist workman, 


Naturat Forms werkE SUGGESTED, 


evidence of a growing love for natural beauty ;' 
but in the decadence all restraint was removed 
md the wildst vagaries of imitation indulged 
n. Limitation in architectural construction is 
till happily to some extent acknowledged, as 
n the case of the iron girder which in 
ippearance is excluded from our churches 
vhen employed to carry flat. ceilings or 
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simulated domes ;.perhaps in the future it 
may be ennobled by artistic treatment as has 
been the arch, which suppressed by the Greek 
is triumphant in Christian Architecture 
gradually developed and dignified. In old St. 
Peter’s in Rome the column and beam ruled in 
the front rank in the nave, whilst the side 
aisles were divided by arcades ; St. Mary Major 
retains’ the trabiated colonade of the Ionic 
order with the regular entablature ; whilst 
St. Paul’s outside the walls has semicircular 
arches supported by columns of the Corinthian 
order; but all these churches agree 


In One GREAT FEATURE, 


the triumphal arch, pre-eminent in all great 
churches erected since the time of Constan- 
tine as the entrance to the Sanctuary. Of the 
earlier incidence or intention of the triumphal 
arch I have ina previous paper* instanced the 
basilica in the Ostrian Cemetery, given by de 
Rossi in his great work on the Roman 
Catacombs} as having the triumphal arch well 
principal marked by projecting piers, in which 
are formed two niches, corresponding to the two 
lateral exedrw of some old basilicas in one of 
which the sacred books used to be kept, and 
in the other the sacred vessels and all things 
necessary for the offering of the Holy Sacrifice ; 
the Secretaria and Diaconicum, a rude imita- 
tion or continuation of what may have existed 
in previous structures of a period of peace, 
and to which I refer again .as the type of 
a series of triumphal arches still existing in 
certain of our churches; the 
CHuRcH OF CASTLE RISING, 


Norfolk, is one of these; here the western 
wall of the tower is carried by three semi- 
circular arches, the central. and wider one 
open in the usual manner, whilst the side ones 
are only recessed to about half the thickness 
of the wall, directly answering to the ‘re- 
cesses in the catacomb basilica, except that 
they face the people, an arrangement impos- 
sible in the catacomb for want of space. ‘The 
original use of these niches appears to have 
been changed in the thirteenth century at 
Castle Rising, when to the recess which I 
suggest would be the secretarium was added 
an enriched and purely ornamental pointed 
arch as a canopy, and a piscina; so that it 
then became a recess for a side altar. On this 
point it is interesting to note the erection of 
sacristies at this period; the sacristy and 
treasury of Wells below the. chapter-house 
belong to a date between 1263 and 1284, and 

THe Great Sacristies of Lincoun Minster, 


works of the thirteenth century, although 
identical in detail with adjoining work, were 
evidently commenced separately, as an after 
thought, required by a change in the cere- 
monial then taking place. Barfreston church, 
Kent,t so well known to ecclesiologists, has 
similar recesses in the same position ; in other 
churches the three arches are open, repeating 
in idea the triumphal arches of the Romans, 
such as the one Constantine erected with 
artistic materials from earlier works to com- 
memorate his own victory. . These openings 
may have been fitted with curtains: an Anglo- 
Saxon ivory in the South Kensington Museum 
of the eleventh century shows an arch so 
fitted. This triple-arched idea was not allowed 
to rest by our artistic forefathers, but was 
developed into elegant structures, such as that 
in Stebbing Church, Essex. In this instance 
of fourteenth century date under one inclosing 
pointed arch, there is an arrangement of three 
openings in stonework, cusped and traceried, 
divided by two graceful shafts; the central] 
portion of the work was shaved down and 
otherwise mutilated; Buckler says in the 
fifteenth century, to make way for a more 
gorgeous wooden rood-screen and loft; cer- 
tainly in this case a misfortune. The same 
idea on a larger scale and more elaborately 
worked out may be seen in the cathedral of 
Daontheim, in Norway. Here the central 
portion remains, and has a doubly cusped 


* Downside Review, March, 1891. 

+ Roma Sotteranea. Bishop Brownlow and Provost 
Northcote. 

t Eight miles from Canterbury ; the erection of this 
church has been attributed to S. Theodore, but there is 
no mention of ecclesia or presbyter in the Domesday 


book. 


arch springing lower down on the shafts 
than the tracery; just as the Stebbing 
screen had; terminating in a pedestal, I 


presume for the rood. Another variety of 
this triple-arched idea may be seen form- 
ing the chancel arch at Wool, in Dorset- 
shire, near to Lulworth. In this instance the 
three arches carried by two slender columns 
rise to an equal height with a horizontal string 
above them; leaving a tympanum above for 
the painting. In some of the catacomb 
churches’ a beam supplied the place of the 
arch, as is shown in the beautiful restoration 
by de Rossi in the Crypt of. the Popes in the 
cemetery of Callistus. In old St. Peter’s they 
had the constructional triumphal arch as well 
as the trabiated screen ; the beam idea is pre- 
served to us in St. Mark’s, Venice, and in our 
own mediwval churches we know how beauti- 
fully the Roman tradition of both arch and 
beam was continued in the chancel arch and 
rood-sereen. I have followed out this triple 
arrangement in the chancel arch from the little 
catacomb basilica, 7ft. wide, to its full develop- 
ment in the choir entrance of Drontheim Cathe- 
dral; rather because this idea has not been so 
fully described, or perhaps so well-known as 
the great triumphal arches of the basilicas 
Tur Roman BaAsIuicas, 
rich in architectural embellishments and 
adorned with mosaics; or the chaneel arches 
of our own churches with the grand space 
above for painting afforded by the triangle of 
the open roof. Beyond the mere arch which 
divided the nave from the sanctuary, I think 
that the original designers considered the 
central towers, both of the cruciform and 
triple planned churches, as carrying out the 
triumphal idea ; in this light we may consider 
the central octagon of Ely, as well as the 
dome of St. Peter’s (the redeeming feature 
of the Renaissance) as among the noblest 
triumphal memorials ever erected, either in 
classic, medizval or modern days. We may 
imagine the motive of the builders of such 
structures, when we read on the stiffening 
arches under the central tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral, the inscription: Non nobis Domine 
non nobiss A collection of such inscriptions 
would be a valuable testimony of the thoughts 
of the dedicators. That on the arch of Con- 
stantine’s Vatican basilica, combined with the 
mosaics of our Lord with St. Peter and the 
Emperor, was to the effect that “ Because the 
world, triumphant through Thy leadership, 
has risen to heaven, Constantine has founded 
this hall to Thy honour,’* whilst the inserip- 
tion on 
THE SCREEN IN St. Pauu’s, 


London, now removed to the north entrance, 
gave. some credit to- the.seldom remembered 
architect.+ The primitive dedication on the 
arch of St. Mary Major was “ Sixtus, Bishop to 
the people of God,” and the doorway of what is 
now the mosque of the Omeyades at Damas- 
cus,{ after twelve centuries of use by the 
Mohammedans, carries the inscription in 
Greek, “Thy kingdom, O Christ, is an ever- 
lasting kingdom, and Thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations.” This doorway, 
10ft. to 12ft. wide and double that in height, was 
the great doorway of the Roman temple which 
once occupied the site, and has now two 
smaller openings, one on either side, with 
semi-circular head, which Mr. Phené Spiers 
considers to have been originally niches cut 
through to form a triple entrance in a.p. 379, 
when the temple was converted into the Church 
of St. John the Baptist. For 


An Earty CHRistIAN DomED CHURCH 


I can go back to the first Christian emperor, 
who, in his zeal for church building and in the 
foundation of his new city, greatly influenced 
Art—he offered premiums to parents who had 
their sons educated as architects and was a 
powerful instrument in preserving for us 
Hellenistic traditions in Art. To Constantine 
is attributed§ the erection of the circular 


§ * Byzantine Architecture’: C. Texier, R. P, Pullan, 
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by a dome 80ft. in diameter; it was not, how- 
ever, till Justinian rebuilt St. Sophia at 
Constantinople that a church with a great 
dome 110ft. in diameter, springing on 
pendentives from a square and carried by 
arches, the form I claim as the triumphal 
arched one, was erected; the creation of his 
architects Anthemius of Trulles and Isidore 
of Miletus. St. Irene at Constantinople, also 
re-erected by Justinian, is sometimes claimed 
as the first church with a dome raised on a 
drum, although Professor Aitchison points 
out that as it was much damaged by an 
earthquake between 717 and 741 the con- 
struction may not be the original one; be 
that as it may, the cathedral of the Holy 
Wisdom at Thessalonica is clearly the work of 
Justinian and of the school of his architect 
Anthemius who accompanied him in all his 
expeditions. This church has a central dome 
supported by four arches, has pendentives, 
and is raised on a drum pierced with windows, 
The dome, 34ft..in diameter, is adorned by a 
mosaic representation. of the Ascension with 
the inscription 
“Yr MEN or GALILEE, 

why stand ye gazing up into heaven? This 
same Jesus, who is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall come as you have seen him 
going into heaven.” If we have to thank 
By zantium for this continuation and develop- 
ment of »Art, we have also to lament the 
iconoclastic persecutions which endeavoured 
to destroy it and drove mosaicists and illumi- 
nators to Rome, which, in the eighth century, 
was the refug e of Art: although - in the ninth 
“the iron age,”* as it has been termed, when 
triumphal arches were changed into forts, 
resort was necessary to Byzantium for the 
bronze gates now in the sacristy of St. Paul’s, 
with niellos of silver, the work of a Greek 
monk. The traditions of Byzantine Art were 
carried on in Venicein the Church of St. Mark, 


built. on the model of Justinian’s destroyed’ 


church of the Apostles at Constantinople and 
elsewhere, as at Perigeux churches were built 
with the same motive, the raised triumphal 
cupola. In the continued development of the 
church building art, the dome was in the 
west, set aside through the inventive genius 
of the northern architects. ~The monastic 
orders retained, through their organisation and 
By THEIR CULTURE, 

touch with Hellenism, whilst the lay architects, 
who took up and continued their work as church 
builders, were thrown more upon their own 
resourees, and local traditions; and Gothic 
Architecture was developed, as we have it, with 
its inheritance of the past, a new skill in con- 
struction and a power of invention in form 
and arrangement which gave to our cities 
their crandest enrichments, the great central 
towers as the triumphal arches “of medieval 
Christianity. I have already mentioned these 
towers in this light, so pass on to what I take 
to be essays W ith the same motive of design in 
portals and facades. I have already instanced 
the addition made to the Roman doorway of 
the temple at Damascus of two smaller open- 
ings to bring it into the triple form of the 
tr iumphal arch when made to be the entrance 
to a Christian church, and at’ St. Mark’s, 
Venice, the bronze horses, despoiled from the 
arch of an emperor, were made to crown the 
doorway of the church in triumph, and the 
entrances to churches such as 8. Trophime 
Arles are veritable triumphal arches, noble in 
conception and with the 

Arcu AND ConumN Harmoniousty UNITED, 
a feat never completely achieved in classic 
structures, From the portal to the entire 
facade was a natural growth, my space only 
allows me to adduce two, as falling in with 
my theme, Wells and Peterborough, and I 
select these because greater variations in 
cathedral facades can hardly be imagined, 
although I claim them as but different render- 
ings of similar inspirations. The west front 
of St. Peter’s great English cathedral is, as we 
all know, a composition of three wide and lofty 
arches rising to the spring of the gables and 
de PEN, recessed, it isa Hore in fact, as well 


*Le Vatican ; article i Perati, ““Les Papes et le 
Arts.’ 
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as a triumphal arch; a simpler, bolder, more 
artistic treatment was never conceived, it is of 
the noblest order, the idea is so evident that 
I need not dwell upon it. ‘The facade of 
Wells on the contrary is a crux, it is criticised 
as being but a screen, not in any way the 
natural following of the structure behind it 
—my suggestion is that it was really intended 
to be a version of. the Greek ‘screen, the 
triumphal screen bearing entrance to the 
sanctuary. The Iconostasis is a colossal screen 
occupying the whole width of the church, and 
is described asa 

REPRESENTATION OF THE CELESTIAL Kinepom. 
In its architectural composition it is divided 
into bands, the lower one always having three 
doorways; the upper ones being series of 
niches one over the other filled with figures, 
the topmost representing the Blessed Trinity, 
the others in a certain order, our Lord, the 
Blessed Virgin, the Archangels, Patriarchs 
and Apostles; the central doorway has a rep- 
resentation of the Annunciation. _In the 
complete screen, in addition to these bands of 
figures, there is one band of niches or panels 
of smaller size, containing subjects from the 
life of our Lord. Now in the facade of Wells 
we see, firstly, the horizontal band at the base, 
pierced by three doorways, the central one 
being adorned, not, indeed, by the first joyful 
mystery, but by the glorious one of the 
Coronation. Above are horizontal bands of 
niches, containing statues, one oversthe, other 
carried across the whole facade in the but- 
tresses, and even continued in the broad piers, 
so unusual at this period of design, which 
divide the lancet windows; above these bands 
there is a smaller band of panels with groups 
of figures as in the Iconostasis, but not con- 
taining scenes from the life of our Lord, but 
naked figures in various attitudes obviously 
representing the triumph over death at the 
Resurrection, above this there are rows of 
figures again 

Or THE HmAveNty Hibrarcuy 
and the twelve Apostles ; crowning the whole, 
the fragment remains of a large figure, pre- 
sumably of our Lord in judgment and 
triumph, completing the poem which com- 
mences with the coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin, whose body was, by a singular 
privilege, assumed to glory before the general 
resurrection. The ‘work was erected by 
Joceline de Wells, and dedicated in 1239. It 
is contemporary with Salisbury, but unfortu- 
nately, not like that cathedral, completed with 
one idea. In the upper part of the towers, 
built at the end of the fourteenth and com- 
mencement of the fifteenth centuries, no 
attempt to carry out the original idea was 
made; and whilst in the beautiful arrange- 
ment of the altar end with the open arches to 
the Lady chapel, no image bearing reredos 
would seem to be contemplated, in the later 
work above there is an arrangement of niches 
and statues, perhaps to compensate for the 
omission. We do not know who conceived this 
great work; the general idea is rather that of 
a contemplative religious than of an artist. 
Perhaps he was 
A GLASTONBURY Monk, 


for Jocelyn till 1218 was Bishop of Glastonbury 
as of Wells. For the designers and workers 
of the details there were cementarii at Wells 
of the names. of Lock, Norreys, and Noreis 
(Dean Church notes that Ganfridus de Noiers 
was the name of St. Hugh’s architect at 
Lincoln), and one Deodatus. A’ member of 
the family of Buneton was established in 
Glastonbury in 1249, andin Edward II.’s time 
de Buneton the sculptor was possessed of 
houses and lands in Glastonbury. Another 
name is found at Wells famous for archi- 
tectural work, Elias de Derham, known at 
Salisbury as Canon, rector ecclesie and 
architect. between 1220 and 1229. He was 
known at Canterbury as one of the in- 
comparable artificers of the new shrine of St. 
Thomas in 1220, and at Winchester as master 
of the works in the King’s Hall 1230-6*, Of 
the names of these, as of so many artists, we 
have chance records, but their works live after 
them. Dean Church, in his * Chapters on the 
Early History of the Church of Wells,” says : 


* Dean Church: Wells Cathedral, 


“ Generation after generation saw the deeph 
recessed niches, the six hundred tabernacle 
gradually filled with sculptured imaginepr 

telling the whole tale 0 earth and heaven 
of man’s fall and resurrection, of the Lord 
advent in ‘mercy and in judgment, and of thy 
long roll of saints and worthies of the race 

their own land.” My explanation would tak 
a more limited view of the intention 
Mr. F. C. Dollman, who was work-ng 4) 
a pupil of Augustus Pugin, early in th 
thirties at Glastonbury, tells me that his felloy 


_ pupil, Benjamin Ferrey, in 1870 discovered E | 


presumably to guide the masons in placing # 
statues, the figures and sculptures north of 
centre were marked on the back with 5 


ARABIC NUMERALS, 


while those on the south had Roman anol 
evidence of system in the arrangement. Goins 
from medievalism to the Hellenism of th 
Renaissance, we find the designers working 01 
very different lines to those of the earlie 
Christian architects we have been considering 
ancient forms which had lost their meaning 
were again used, and the spirit of the artist 
may be s exemplified by the Florentine sculptors) 
who made the gates for the basilica of St/ 
Peter’s fixed in 1445, and still existing. Thi 
Pope may have ‘selected the subjects for the 
main panels; figures of our Lord and of th 
Blessed Virgin, “and events from the life of 
Peter, and in the narrower panels of the reig 

of the Pope; but in the more dcooratin| 
portions naturally he would. leave the artist 
to fcllow their own bent, resulting in the i 
troduction of Paganism with subjects such a 
that of Leda and the swan. Christian Art wa) 
for a long period kept alive in Italy by artistil 


_workers, such as the Marmorari of the 12t]} 


century and the Cosmas of the following one! 
Those lovely cloisters, tabernacles, pulpits, 
tombs, and other such works of ecclesiastical] 
Art, exemplify their style. Some of the smalle 
works from 

DESECRATED CHURCHES 5 | 
now enrich our museums. It was in th 
Pontificate of Innocent ITI. (1198-1216). tha! 
the cloisters of St. Paul outside the wails an 
of St. John Lateran were commenced, ' 
study of Hellenic Art had afresh impulse ii) 
Italy when some antique sarcophagi cam| 
under the notice of Nicola Pisano, but th. 
workers in Art now were painters, sculptor 
and goldsmiths rather than architects. I 
Arnolfo di Lapo, from whose plans the Duom | 
of Florence was commenced in 1280, hai 
possessed the architectural sentiment of th 
Northern church builders, we might Viag 
possessed a work outrivalling the central octa. 
gon of Ely, constructed in marble, and = 
tower would not have stood alone in its beaut 
of detail. We do not know, however, if Arn 
had any idea how the central octagon of | 
church was to be covered, and it was leftf i 
Brunelleschi to project the revival of th 
cupola supported on a drum; and to Micha 
Angelo-came the opportunity and glory ¢ 
designing the crowning dome of the worl! 
that of St. Peter’s. The actual erectors unde 
Sixtus V.were Giacomo della Porta and For 
tana, who heightened the section, making ij) 
theform of apointed arch instead of beni 


cal, to give support to the stone lantern, ni 
sufficiently, unfortunately, to secure stabilit 
as resort had to be taken to the iron band, as i) 
so many cases in Italian arched work, to th 
iron tie. The triumphant recital on the bai 
of the dome of the foundation of the Chur 
of Christ on the rock of St. Peter need not} 
recited. With St. Peter’s pointed areh 
dome, the natural outcome of a great phase | 
Christian Art, even if clothed in ‘classic deta: 
as a golden link of continuity, I close om 
article. 1 


el 


Tue foundation-stone has been laid of | 
new infirmary which is about to be erected | 
Hendon by the Central London Sick Asylu) 
District Board. The estimated cost of t) 
new buildings is £95,510, or, with the additii 
of £12,428 for the site, a total of £107,9i) 
The infirmary will, when completed, provi} 
accommodation for. 274 patients, and thea 
allows ample room for any extension thatm 
‘become necessary. 
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PROFESSIONAL CHARGES OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS, 


EVERAL matters of importance were dealt 

_W with ata business meeting of the Royal 

Institute of the British Architects, held on 
| Monday week. Chief among them was the 
| consideration of the revised Institute paper on 

“The Professional Practice as to the Charges 

of Architects.” The schedule as sanctioned 
| “by the Institute and confirmed at a general 
| -eonference of architects of the United King- 

‘dom in 1872, is given in the Kalendar. As 
|» now revised, the schedule runs as follows :— 

» 1. The usual remuneration for an architect's 
) services except as hereinafter mentioned is a 

- ¢ommission of 5 per cent. on the total cost of 

' works executed under his directions. Such 
total cost is to be valued at as thongh exe- 
, ented by a builder with new materials. This 
' commission is for the necessary preliminary 
* conferences and sketches, approximate estimate 
- when required (such, for instance, as may be 
obtained by cubing out the contents), the 
| necessary general and detailed drawings and 
| specifications, one set of tracings and duplicate 
specification, general superintendence © of 
) works, examining and passing the accounts, 
exclusive of measuring and making out extras 
and omissions. The clerk of the works should 
_~ be appointed by the architect, his salary being 
| paid by the client. 

/,. 2. Tnis commission does not include the 
') payment for services rendered in connection 
with negotiations relating to the site, or in 
' surveying it and taking levels, making surveys 
and plins of buildings to be altered, making 
‘arrangements in respect of party-walls and 
‘rights of light, or for drawings and corres- 
pondence with local and other authorities, or 
 onsequent on the failure of builders to carry 
out the works, for services in connection with 
litigation or arb‘tration, or in the measure- 
ment and valuation of extras and omissions. 
_ For such services additional charges pro- 
| portionate to the trouble involved and time 
spent are made. 

3. In all works of less cost than £1000, and 
in works requiring designs for furniture and 
fittings of buildings, or for their decoration 
“With painting and mosaics, sculpture, or 
stained glass and other like works, and in 
‘eases of alterations and additions to buildings, 
“9 per cent. is not remunerative, and the archi- 
tect’s charge is regulated by special circum- 
_ stances and conditions. 

- 4, When several distinct buildings, being 
| repetitions of one design, are erected at the 
| same time from a single specification and one 
| set of drawings and under one contract, the 
| usual commission may be charged on the cost 
| of one such building, and a modified arrange- 
“ment made in respect. of the others; but the 
| arrangement does not apply to the reduplica- 
‘tion of parts in one building undertaking, in 
_ which case the full commission is to be charged 


on the total cost. 
9». If the architect should have drawn out 
the approved design complete, with plans, 
“elevations, sections, and specification, the 
charge is 24 per cent. upon the estimated cost, 
If he should have procured tenders in accord- 
_ ance with the instruction of his employer, the 
charge is 4 per cent. in addition. These 
charges are exclusive of the charge for taking 
Out quantities. Preliminary sketches and in- 
 terviews, where the drawings are not further 
proceeded with, are to be charged for accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

6. The architect is entitled during the pro- 


_ gress of the work to payment by instalments 
| 0m account at the ‘rate of 5 per cent. on the 
‘amount of the certificates when granted, or 
alternatively onthe signing of the contract, 
to half the commission on the amount thereof, 
| and the remainder by instalments during their 
progress. : 
_ 7. Should the client, having approved the 
design and after the contract drawings have 
been prepared, require material alterations to 
be made, whether before or after the contract 


has been entered into, extra charge should be 
made in proportion to the time occupied in 
such alterations. 

8. The charge per day depends upon an 
architect’s professional position, the minimum 
charge being three guineas. 

9. The charge for taking a plan of an estate, 
laying it out, and arranging for building upon 
it, is rezulated by the time, skill, and trouble 
involved. 4 

10. For setting out on an estate the position 
of the proposed road or roads, taking levels, 
and preparing drawings for roads and sewers, 
applying for the sanction of local authorities, 
and supplying all necessary tracings for this 
purpose, the charge is 2 per cent. on the 
estimated cost. For subsequently preparing 
working drawings and specifications of roads 
and sewers, obtaining tenders, supplying one 
copy of drawings and specification to the 
contractor, superintending works, examining 
and passing accounts (exclusive of measuring 
and valuing extras and omissions), the charge 
is 4 per cent. on the cost of the works executed, 
in addition to the 2 per cent. previously 
mentioned. 

11. For letting the several plots in ordinary 
cases the charge is a sum not exceeding a 
whole year’s ground rent, but in respect of 
plots of great value a special arrangement 
must be made. 

12. For approving plans submitted by the 
lessee, and for inspecting the buildings during 
their progress, so far as may be necessary to 
ensure the conditions being fulfilled, and cer- 
tifying for lease, the charge is a percentage 
not exceeding 14 per cent up to £5000, and 
above that by special arrangement. 

13. For valuing freehold, copyhold, or lease- 
hold property the charge is— 


On £1,000 .... 1 per cent. 


' Thence to £10,000... 4 » 


Above £10,000... 4 s on residue. 


In valuations for mortgage, if an advance is 
not made, one-third of the above scale. The 
minimum fee is three guineas. 

14. For valuing and negotiating the settle- 
ment of claims under the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act or other Acts for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of property, the charge is 
on Ryde’s scale as follows :— 


On Amount of Settlement, whether by Verdict, 
Award, or otherwise. 


| | 
Amt. | Gs. Amt, | Gs.| Amt. 


Amt. | Gs | Gs. 
x | £ £ Toe 

100} 5] 2,200 | 24]5,200}39] 8,200) 54 
200 | 712,400 | 25] 5,400 | 40] 8,400) 55 
309} 9} 2,600 | 2615,600 | 41] 8,600! 56 
400 | 11 | 2,800 | 27 | 5,800 | 42 | 8,800} 57 
500 | 13 | 3,000 | 28 | 6,000 | 43] 9,000; 58 
600 | 14] 3,200 | 29 | 6,200 | 44] 9,200 | 59 
700 | 15 | 3,400 | 30] 6,400 | 45] 9,400 | 60 
800 | 16 | 3,600 | 31|6,600 | 46] 9,600} 61 


900 | 17 | 3,800 | 324 6,800 | 47] 9,800 | 62 
1,000 | 18 | 4,000 | 33] 7,000 | 48] 10,000 63 
1,200 | 19 | 4,2CO | 34] 7,200 | 49 | 11,0004 68 
1,400 | 20 | 4,400 | 35 | 7,400:) 50] 12,000 | 73 
1,600 | 21 | 4,600 | 36 | 7,600 | 51] 14,000) 83 
1,800 | 22 | 4,800 | 37 | 7,800 | 52] 16,000 | 93 
2,009 | 23 | 5,000 | 38 | 8,000 | 53 | 18,090 | 108 
| 20,000 | 113 


| 


Beyond this Half-a-Guinea per cent, 


The above scale is exclusive of attendances 
on juries or umpires, or at arbitrations, and 
also of expenses and preparation of plans. 

15. For estimating dilapidations and furnish- 
ing or checking a schedule of same, the charge 
is 5 per cent. on the estimate, but in no case 
less than two guineas. For services in 
connection with settlement of claim by arbi- 
tration or otherwise, extra charges are made, 
under Clause 8. f 

16. For inspecting, reporting, and advising 
on the sanitary condition of premises, the 
charge must depend on the nature and extent 
of the necessary services rendered. 

17. In all cases travelling and other out-of- 
pocket_expenses are paid by the client in 
addition to the fees. If the work is at such 
a distance as to lead to an exceptional ex- 


penditure of time in travelling, an additional 
charge is made under Clause 8. 

18. When an architect takes out and supplies 
to builders quantities on which to form 
estimates for excuting his designs, he should 
do so with the concurrence of his client, and 
it is desirable that the architect should be 
paid by him rather than by the builder, the 
cost of such quantities not being included in 
the commission of 5 per cent. 

The paper was discussed and the debate 
adjourned for further consideration at a meet- 
ing to be held on the 27th inst. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 
Other important business included the 


annual elections. 


THE CouNcIL. 

The Council for the year of office 1898-99 
were declared to be duly elected as follows :— 

PRESIDENT.—Professor Aitchison, R.A. 

Vicr-PrestpEents.— William Milner Fawcett, 
M.A.Cantab., F.S.A.; Henry Louis Florence ; 
Ernest George; and Edward Augustus 
Gruning. 

Hon. SecreTary.—William Emerson. 

Mempers oF Councit. — John Belcher; 
Thomas. Blashill; James Brooks; John 
McKean Brydon; William Douglas Carée, 
M.A.Cantab., F.S.A.; Campbell Douglas (Glas- 
gow) ; John Alfred Gotch, F.S,A. (Kettering) ; 
Alexander Graham, F.S.A.; Benjamin Inge- 
low; Edward William Mountford ; Beresford 
Pite; John Slater, B.A.Lond.; Percival 
Gordon Smith ; Richard Phené Spiers, F.S.A. ; 
Henry Heathcote Statham; Leonard Stokes; 
Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon.; and Aston 
Webb, F.S.A. 

Assoc1aTE-Mrmpers oF Counciy.—Arthur 
Smyth Flower, M.A.Oxon, F.S.A., and Henry 
Thomas Hare. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCIETIES.— 
Robert Isaac Bennett (Manchester Society) ; 
William Larkins Bernard (Bristol Society) ; 
Albert Nelson Bromley (Nottingham Society) ; 
John James Burnet, A.R.S.A. (Glasgow Insti- 
tute); Thomas Drew, R.H.A. (Royal Institute 
of Ireland) ; Charles Busteed Fowler (Cardiff, 
South Wales, and Monmouthshire Society) ; 
James Hine (Devon and Exeter Society) ; 
Leslie Ower (Dundee Institute) ; and Albert 
Edwin Sawday (Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society ). 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Association (London).—George Halford Fel- 
lowes-Prynne. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES. 


The following Fellows and Associates were 
declared duly elected to serve on the respec- 
tive Standing Committees for the ensuing 
year of office, viz. :— 

ArT Standing CommitTrEr. — Fellows. — 
John Macvicar Anderson, F.R.S.E.; James 
Brooks; John McKean Brydon; William 
Douglas Carée, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A.; Ernest 
George; Edward William Mountford; Beres- 
ford Pite; Henry Heathcote Statham ; Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., LL.D. ; and William Young. 

Associates. — Robert Shekleton Balfour ; 
Owen Fleming; James Sivewright Gibson ; 


Henry Thomas Hare; George Campbell 
Sherrin ; and John William Simpson. 
LITERATURE STANDING CoMMITTEE.— 


Fellows—Henry Louis Florence; Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A.; Benjamin Ingelow; John 
Tavernor Perry ; William Alfred Pite ; Sydney 
Smirke; Richard Phené Spiers, F.S.A.; Henry 
Heathcote Statham; Paul Waterhouse, M.A, 
Oxon. ; and Ralph Selden Wornum. 

Associates.—Arthur Thomas Bolton ; Arthur 
Smyth Flower, M.A. Oxon., F.S.A.; Andrew 
Noble Prentice; Ravenscroft Elsey Smith ; 
Leslie Waterhouse, M.A. Cantab.; and Perey 
Scott Worthington, M.A. Oxon. 

PrRAcTICE STANDING ComMMITTEE.—Fellows.— 
Thomas Batterbury ; Samuel Flint Clarkson ; 
Thomas Harris; George Hubbard; Alexander 
Henry Kersey; Joseph Douglass Matthews ; 
Walter Hilton Nash; James Osborne Smith ; 
Charles James Smithem ; and Edmund Wood- 
thorpe, M.A.Oxon. 

Associates. — William H. Atkin-Berry ; 
Charles Henry Brodie; Francis Thos. Wilber- 
force Goldsmith; Herbert Hardwicke Lang- 
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ston; Augustus William Tanner; and William 
Henry White. 

Science STANDING CommMiTTEH.—Fellows.— 
Lewis Angell, M.Inst.C.E.; Hampden William 
Pratt; John Salmon Quilter; Herbert Duncan 
Searles-Wood; William Howard Seth-Smith ; 
Percival Gordon Smith; Alfred-Saxon Snell; 
Lewis Solomon; William Charles Street, 
Assoc.Inst.C.H.; and Benjamin Tabberer. 

Associates—Sydney Benjamin Beale ; Henry 
William Burrows; Max Clarke; Bernard 
John Dicksee; Matthew Garbutt, Assoc:-M. 
Inst.C.E. ; and George Pearson. 

The Auditors are Messrs. Zeph. King and 
Frederick William Marks. 

MEMBERSHIP ELECTIONS. 

The following candidates were elected to 
the rank named: 

As Freittows.—Michael Francis Cavanagh 
[A., qualified 1888], Vice-President of the 
West Australian Institute of Architects; of 
Eagle Chambers, Perth, West Australia. 
John James Thomson [A.]; of i, Durham 
Place, Chelsea. Charles Edward Bateman [A , 
qualified 1895], President of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association; of 81, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham; and Castle Bromwich. 
James Souttar, President of the Aberdeen 
Society of Architects; of 42, Union Street, 
Aberdeen; and 6, Baaconsfield Place, Aber- 
deen. Frederick William Lacey, M.Inst.C.l. ; 
of the Municipal Office, and Alum Chine, 
Bournemouth.. George Campbell Sherrin { A. | ; 
of 33, Finsbury Circus ; and Ingatestone, Essex. 
William Banks Gwyther, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
[A., qualified 1886]; of the Public Works 
Department, Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 

As AssoctaTEs.—George Benson [ Qualified 
1885], President of the York Society; of Nun- 
thorpe Avenue, York. Frank Peck [Qualifiel 
1895]; of Roseneath, Alexandra Road, Kings- 
ton Hill. 

As Hon. Frettow. — Sir Edward John 
Poynter, President of the Royal Academy ; 28, 
Albert G ate, 8. 3. W.. 


Wuite the ringers in | the curfew tower at 
Windsor Castle were ringing the last peal for 
the Duke of York’s birthday, the axle from 
which the big tenor bell was swinging suddenly 
broke, and the huge mass of metal fell on to 
the strong old beams below, where it rémained. 
The ringers at the time of the occurrence were 
in the lower chamber. The bell was cast early 
in the seventeenth century, and weighs about 
36ewt. 

Tue case of Fasnacht v, Knight-Gregson was 
heard in the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division before Mr. Justice Phillimore and a 
Common Jury afew daysago. It was anaction 
for the conversion of certain architectural 
plans. The plaintiff, an architect, of 17a, Great 
George Street, Westminster, was negotiating 
during 1893 and 1894, on behalf of a Mr. 
Britton, for the purchase of a piece of land in 
Tite Street, Chelsea, with the defendant, who 
was the solicitor to the freeholder. The 
plaintiff prepared plans of a block of flats to 
be erected on the land, which plans he alleged 
were based on a somewhat new principle, and 
which he entrusted to the defendant for the 
approval. of the owner. ‘The negotiations 
ultimately broke down, but the plans) remained 
at the office of the defendant, 4 and 5, Adam 
Street, Adelphi. In October, 1896, the de- 
fendant, without, as the plaintiff alleged, any 
authority from him, handed over the ‘plans to 
Messrs. Walton and Lee, a firm of auctioneers, 
with the:intent that they should’ be used for 
exhibiting to intending purchisers of the land, 
and so aiding a sale of it by auction or private 
treaty. The plans were exhibited to a gentle- 

man, who. subsequently purchased the land, 
and plaintiff alleged that. some features were 
borrowed from them and embodied in new 
plans. He claimed £105 as the value of the 
plans.—The defendant denied the truth of the 
plaintiff’s story. The plaintiff asked him to 
show the plans to intending purchaser's in order 
thatthe plaintiff might be employed asarchitect. 
It was for this reason that he sent the plans to 
Messrs. Walton and Lee.—T wo witnesses from 
that firm deposed that the plaintiff had himself 
asked them to exhibit the plans.—The jury 
revurned a verdict for the defendant, and judg- 
m ont was.entered accordingly, with costs, 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The City Hospital Committee 
of the Aberdeen Town Council has had under 
consideratiow the proposed extension of the 
administrative block at the hospital. Mr. 
Rust, city architect, has submitted amended 
plans showing ample accommodation for 
nurses and servants on the main block and 
also showing the extension of the north wing 
of the present reception block. The total cost 
of the extensions is estimated at £4560, made 
up as follows :—Extension of the administra- 
tive block, £4090; furnishings, £400; and 
extension of the diphtheria ward, £250. The 
committee generally approved of the plans. 


ABERCYNON.—The tender of Mr. Games, 
builder and contractor, of Abercynon, has 
been accepted by the committee of the new 
Welsh Congregational Chapel. The contract 
price is £2500, and.the architect is Mr. A. O. 
Evans, Pontypridd. 


Baneor.—The foundation stones of a new 
church in Hamilton Road, which is well on in 
the course of erection, were laid a few days 
ago. The new edifice has been designed with 
special view to ultimate extension. ‘The 
general plan of the church is horseshoe shape, 
this plan having been found in other places to 
be more comfortable, and to give better 
acoustic properties than the usual rectangular 
form. The first block will accommodate about 
400 on the ground floor, and about 300 in the 
galleries, and the future block, in the form of 
a second transept, will give acc>ommoda ion 
for about 300, so that the church is designed . 
to accommodate. 1000 persons. The front 
entrance vestibule is in the form of a larze 
room, with inner lobbies, right and left. 
Although the church is on a wide plan, there 
will be no inconvenient columns to obstruct 
the view. The galleries will be carried on 
steel cantilever girders, and the roof trusses 
will also be of steel. It is proposed to fit up 
the interior woodwork in pitch pine, and the 
walls of the building in lozal stone, with 
Scrabo stone for dressings. A corner tower 
has ben provided, to which it is pussible t) 
add a spire in the future, if desired. The 
building has been designed in the perpen- 
dicular period of Gothic Architecture. The 
architect for the church is Mr. Wm. J. W. 
Room, Belfast. The contract is in the hands 
of Mr. James Colville, builder and contractor, 
Bangor. 


Barnstuy.—The foundation stones of a new 
theatre on the site of the old building in 
Wellington Street, Barnsley, were laid a few 
days ago.. The new erection is estimated to 
cost £10,000 exclusive of the site. It is being 
built in the latest style from plans by Mr. W. 
Emden, London, and under the local super- 
vision of Mr. W. Crawshaw, architect. 


Beurast.—The laying of the memorial- 
stones of the new Presbyterian Church in the 
course of erection at Woodvale, Belfast, was 
performed some few days ago. The new 
church has been designed to occupy an 
excellent site facing Shankill Road, adjacent 


| to Woodvale Park. As one side of the build- 


ing is turned to the Whiterock Road, a squar> 
tower with more spire is placed at the angle, 
and will form a conspicious landmark owinr 
to its elevated position. A plan ofa simple 
nave and aisles, with shallow transepts oc2upy- 
ing an oblong space of about 90ft. by 7Oft. was 
adopted. An imposing feature consists of the 
doorway, placed in the centre of the gable with 
splayed jambs and richly moulded arches. 
The contractor for the entire work is Mr. 

Thomas M‘Millan, Ormeau Avenue, and the 
architects are Messrs. Young and Mazkeuzie, 
Belfast. 


Coatvitun.— The foundation of a new 
church in course of erection at Bardon Hill, 
near Coalville, has been laid. The contractor 
is Mr. H. Bland, of Leicester, and the amount 
of the contract approximately is £5000. The 
building is 95ft. in length by 57ft. in width, 


' satisfactory. ? * 


—_—— 


and will when completed seat about 200: peopla” 
The style is geometrical decorated. There 
will be a tower 85ft. in height. 


Dunprr.—The plans of the Victoria Hos- — 
pital for Incurables, Dundee, have been 
approved by the Works Committee of the 
‘town Council, The plans have been designed ~ 
by Mr. T. Murray Robertson so that the 
building can be extended by means of wings: — 
The towers contain bathrooms, lavatories, &¢:, 
and the present building provides ample 
accommodation for administrative purposes, 
and for any extensions that may be necessary. 


built in connection with the sanctuary known | 
as that of the Venerable Bede. It is of stone, _ 
and will match the oldererection. Sufficiently 
large t» accommodate a few hundreds of 


+ 

: 

GATESHEAD.—A new parish hall is being a 

,] 

‘ 

people, its cost will be something like £1500. \ 


Ginvacu.—A new mixed school was opened — 
a short time ago at Gilvach, near Bargoed. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. Thomas B 
Williams, builder, Bargoed, under the super- 
vision of Messrs. James and Morgan, archi- 
tects, Cardiff. The accommodation is at pre- ~ 
sent for 155 children, but the building willbe | 
capable of an extension for 100 more. The | 
school has been built at a cost. of £2208. > 


Guascow.—Building operations have now a 
commenced in connection .with the new 
parish church and _ halls Hutchesontown, | 


Glasgow. .Themain frontage is to Rutherglen — 
Road, the design is semi-Romanesque, and | 


will be a handsome structure. The church S| 
| provides accommodation for 950, having side | | 
| 


and back galleries, organ chamber, session | 
house, vestry, &e. The hall is seated for 600, 
with library, kitchen, committee rooms and 
lavatories. The total estimated cost is | 
£6274 63. 7d. ‘- 


Govan.—At a Dean of Gaild Court at Gover ‘ 
Mr. A. Macdonald was granted the necessary 
permission to erect new municipal buildings~ | 
and offices and public halls on a sight at the 
junction of Govan Road, Summerton Road, | 
Carmichael: Street, and Merryland Strees. | 
There will be a large hall capible of accom- ‘ 
modating 2000 persons, with the usual cloak | 
and retiring-rooms adjacent. The cost of the | 
buildings will be £34,000. cre 


| 

HAcKENTHORPE.—The foundation-stone of a | 
district. church at Hackenthorpe was laid | 
recently. Mr. J.D. Webster, of Sheffield, is 
the architect, and Messrs. Kirby and Drabble, 
of Mosborough, the contractors for the per- | 
manent church now in course of erection. Ib 
was decided to build the nave only of the | 
church at first, at a cost of £1415. Bj 


Lrrx.—The committee have accepted the | 
tender of Mr. Thomis Grace, of Leek, for the’ | 
new offices, stores, bakeries, shops, assembly | 
and board rooms, &e., of the new Co-operative | 
headquarters, designed by Messrs. Wm. ~ 
Sugden and Son. When fitted up and 
furnished it is estimated the cost will be about 
£3500. Mr. Johnson, C.E., of Macclesfield, will | 
construct the ovens on his improved method, ~ 
“ Fair wages” clauses are incorporated by tha 
architects in all thes? contracts. Recently 
the society erected the first section (costing 4 
£1000) of a new branch in Daton Street to the 
same architect’s plans. 


M>xxscamsy.—With th> rapid developmen’ - 
of Morecambe comes a schema, involving an 
expenditure of nearly £10,000. This is in the | 
provision of new Board schools, The School 
Board has resolved to purchase about Pi 


- square yards of land from the London a | 


North-Western Railway Company at a ©)s S| 
of £1 per yard. Thesite is practically in the 
centre of the town. The new schools are in- 
tended to supersede the present buildings in : 
Anderton Street, which are somewhat uns | 


and kitchen houses is about to be erected 


} 
NewsuraH.—A tehement of four. two-roc 
the Mount Pleasant district. The site 7 


—* 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. : 


ag been acquired by Mr. A. Ross, builder, 
om Mr. T. S. Anderson. Each house is self- 
intained, while every modern convenience is 
msidered. The plan is by Mr. Haggart, 
jiner, Elmside, Abernethy. Additions have 
3en begun to the property of the Lindores 
age of Freemasons. Messrs. C. and L. Ower, 
rchitects, Dundee, were asked to prepare plans 
an additional two flats. The first flat is to 
2a modern dwelling-house, while the top flat 
‘to be devoted to a commodious ante-room, 
ith lavatory accommodation. 


Newoastie.—A building exchange has been 
stablished in Newcastle on similar lines to 
indred institutions in Glasgow and in various 
ties in other places. A limited liability com- 
iv been formed to carry on the exchange 
t Newcastle. The company has been formed 
ith a capital of £10,000 in £1 shares. ~Four 
joms have been set apart in the Arts Club 
ithe use of the members of the Exchange. 
here are a large reading-room, in which all 
16 trade literature will be accessible: an 

ice; and two rooms for the exhibition of 
ade samples. 


| Newport (Mon).—The tender of Mr. W. A. 
jinton, builder and contractor, of Newport, 
jas been accepted by the committee of the new 
burch of St. John the Baptist, which is to be 
jected on a site given by Lord Tredegar on 
jie left side of the Risza Road, Newport. The 
tract, which does not provide for a tower, 
| £7350. 


3%, 


Newky.—The Treasury authorities have 
sd to commence the erection of the new 
Office at Newry. It is now over two 
since a promise was obtained from the 
nment that they would erect a new and 
commodious building than at present 
sts, and last year a very fine site was 
hased in Hill Street, close to the old Post 
. Ever since that the plans have been 
“consideration. A few months ago 

vs Were applied for, and the one s2nt in by 
lex. Wheelan, builder, Newry, has been 
ted, and the work will be gone on with 
diately. The Commissioners want the 
altered to allow more room in the public 

, in front, and they ‘also want the build- 
o be faced with granite, but so far the 
ury will not give way. Mr. Wheelan has 
present three large Government contracts 
and... 


AMORE.—The foundation stone of the 
Catholic church at Tullamore was laid 
veek, The new church will be of large 

lensions, calculated to seat 1600 persons 
th additional space for 500 more on special 
fasions. The cost is estimated at about 
Mr. Wm. Hague, of Dublin, is the 


WestiereH.—Westleich, near Bideford, has 
ended well to its old church. Twenty years 
Ba was intended to substitute an organ for 
»harmonium. <A difference as to who should 

the builder caused an abandonment of the 

‘eme,and the church was restored instead 

ind, it may fairly be added, finely restored. 

| . 4 new peal was placed in the belfry, and 
‘churchyard enlarged ; and a few days ago 

\3 dedicated an organ of splendid tone and 
ple power. The case is so designed that 
‘Main pipes discharge their sounds into the 
‘le, and the manuals have been brought to 
chancel without encroaching upon it. ‘The 
ign also includes an oak screen to har- 
‘Mise with the organ case, and the entire 
't will be about £400. 
| eh : 

— 
' 


Vouvencore.—The formal opening of a new 
‘School at Wolvercote has taken place 
hin the past few days. Besides the school 

gs the scheme also includes the pro- 
on of a residence for the master and 
tress, and this has been erected on the 
wh side of the school, the total cost of the 
jle being about £2000. -The building is 
ihe ordinary scholastic style, being of red 
‘Kand Bath stone dressings, and roofed 

Broseley tiles. 


h 


Views and Reviews. 


THE LAW RELATING TO MARKET'S 
AND FAIRS. 


This book has been published to supply all 
the information useful to market owners and 
traders who frequent markets, and this infor- 
mation is set forth with as much clearness as 
the subject permits. An appendix gives the 
Markets and Fairs Clauses Act, 1845, the report 
of the Royal Commission on Markets, 1887, a 
list of statutes, and specimen table of tolls. It 
is always interesting to the architect to note 
the old customs and usages which originally 
suggested the different arrangements of 
different classes of buildings. ‘There is no 
building with a more characteristic form than 
a market hall, and in this book before us may 
be found many customs now crystallised into 
laws which give the original meaning of many 
arrangements, which are now followed as a 
matter of habit. It is curious to note that 
where no stalls are fixed to the ground, the 
owner is not liable to be rated in respect of 
his profits. It would not occur to everyone 
that the absence of fixed stalls in old market 
halls is to be ascounted for in this way. The 
more we know of the conditions governing the 
erection of any building, the better we under- 
stand it. . ALR. J. 

“The Law relating to Mark3ts and Fa‘rs,’ by L. 
Gaches, Barrister. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
Price, 2s, 6d. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


This little book consists of a reprint of 
articles which appeared in The Amateur 
Photographe:. There are nine of them, be- 
ginning with Hints to Beginners, and passing 
on to discuss such questions as the effect 
sought, exterior and interior views, &e. It 
is illustrated by many photographs, serving 
as examples of the points under discussion. 
Being re-published az _a- volume of the 
Amateur Photozrapher Library, it is perhaps 
principully intended for the general amateur— 
amateur in Architecture as well as in 
photozraphy—and as such, we are pleased 
with the author’s endeivour to open his 
readers’ eyes to the meaning and the poetry of 
the buildings upon which he operates. “ Find 
out whit your building means,” says the 
author, ‘and endeavour to represent that.? 
‘Better advice could not be given; but when 
we come to individual instances, the author 
has a way of labelling every view with its 
appropriate sentiment, thus—'The leading 
note of the porch at Dol is rest, of shelter and 
repose after exp sure, but it is combined 
with desolation”; and then, again, he so 
expresses himself as to suggest that there is a 
sort of receipt for interpreting every possible 
sentiment or emotion. Thus, with reference 
to Dinan, the formula would be—to express 
“sheer weight and passive resistance,’ use 
“breadth of treatment and delicate tone gra- 
dation.” With reference to Nuremberg: 
“Sombre, weird, and yet romantic”—*low 
tones and doubtful focus”; or, again, with 
regard to Ightham Church: “ketirement is 
conveyed in the photograph by gloom and 
under-exposure.” For the amateur this may 
be all very well; the great thing is to get him 
to see that everything in a building means 
something, expresses something, that there is 


_a sentiment of some sort in the design; but for 


the architect, who is alive to all this, it is per- 
haps just a little irritating. The chief value 
of the book to him will consist in the technical 
assistance it affords him in realising any effect 
he wishes to produce, and for this purpose any 
architect who uses the camera cannot fail to 
find some hints that will be useful. Anyone 
thinking of starting photography cannot do 
better than buy it. A. R. J. 


“Architectural Photography,’ by G. A. T. Middleton, 
A.R.I.B.A. London: Haze!l, Watson, and Viney, Ltd., 
1898. Price, 1s, 


Mr. H. -Witiiams Menor, quantity sur- 
veyor, informs us that he has removed his 
address from 19, Craven Street, Northumber- 
land Avenue, to 17, Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi. 


Correspondence. 


THE INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS. 

To the Editor of Tax BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Drar Srr,—I would like to ~know the 
opinion of your readers re the best means of 
preparing for the final RA.B.A. examination. 
Living in the provinces there are no available 
lectures or classes—except building construe- 
tion. The testimonies of study which may be 
done in London at the classes are only worked 
out after a lot of unnecessary reading. Do I 
hear someone exclaim “ Get a coach ?” Well, 
a coach no doubt is almost essential, but I do 
think the examiners (especially at London 
sitting) ought to make some allowance in 
examination for provincial students who have 
not the advantages of London men, or where 
an architectural school and professor exists. 
Office work, overtime, &c., ought also to be 
taken into consideration, and I think provin- 
cial students might have the rule, re passing 
the final within four years of the intermediate, 
extended to five. I advocate all students 
passing an examination before practising ; but 
because a student may not get through the 
final with the four years, why make him sit 
all examinations over again, or, as the Insti- 
tute rule says, his name shall be crossed off 
the list of students.—Faithfully yours, 


“PROVINCIAL STUDENT.” 


Enquiry Department. 


C.E. 

To the Editor of Tue BuitpErRs’ JouRNAL. 

Dear S1r,—Will you kindly inform me the 
meaning of the initials C.E. written after a 
man’s name? I presume it is Civil Engineer, 
but can you tell me by what means a man 
becomes entitled to write this after his name, 
and how I can ascertain whether such person 
is entitled to ascribe himself as such ?— Yours 
truly, ANDREW FORD. 


The initials C.E.” affixed by the owner ‘to 
his name are usually intended to imply that 
he is practising as a civil engineer in a con- - 
sultative capacity. Although a Bill was 
brought before Parliament some years ago 
with the object of rendering compulsory the 
registration and examination of architects and 
civil engineers, both professions still remain 
without, official recognition or protection. 
Consequently it is open to any person to style 
himself “Civil Engineer” or “€.E.,” and the 
term in itself does not necessarily imply quali- 
fication of any kind. Civil engineering is 
defined in the charter of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers as “being the art of directing the 
great sources of power in nature as applied in 
the construction of roads, bridges, aqueducts, 
canals, river navigation, docks, ports, &c., 
in the art of navigation by artificial power, 
in the construction of machinery, and in the 
drainage of cities and towns,” Members 
(M.I.C.E.) and Associate Members (A.M,I.C.E.) 
before election are required to furnish proof 
that both their training and experience have 
been sufficient, and the same condition is 
attached to membership of the other important 
institutions representing distinct branches of 
civil engineering, ‘hose who are entitled to 
use after their names letters which possess a 
recognised value, prefer such to the initials 
“C.E.,” and the adoption of the latter as a 
sort of self-bestowed diploma carries no 
weight in the profession, although it may in 
some cases be misunderstood by the general 
public to imply membership of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. 


On the application of the Kingston Corpora- 
tion, the First Commissioner of Works has 
decided to widen the local entrance to Rich- 
mond Park, and the work is now in hand. 

Some quarrymen were opening a quarry at 
Penyfai, near Bridgend, when they came upon 
an old kiln which had been used in ancient 
times for drying corn. It is circular in form, 
and of sandstone, similar to the material used 
in building the Asylum. 
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Under Discussion. 


WATER GAS AND ITS APPLICATION. 


In the course of his lecture on “ Water Gas 
and Its Application,” before the Society of 
Arts, Professor Vivian B. Lewes estimated 
that 34,000 cubic feet of this gas might be 
obtained from one ton of coke. He also 
explained new processes by which the carbon 
was made to give 3'47 times as much heat as 
in previous experiments. One scientist working 
on this method had produced the gas, the 
Professor stated, at about 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. If corporations having control of the 
gasworks and the electric lighting of a town 
adopted this system of working, it was asserted 
that they would be able not only to give 
electrical power at a price far below that at 
which it was obtainable by other means, but 
to keep up the price of coke. 


EDINBURGH ASSOCIATION’S EXCUR- 
SION. 

The members of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association, accompanied by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas Ross, and the secretary, Mr. 
Hunter Crawford, held their annual excursion 
a few days ago, the place visited being Alloa. 
The party at once proceeded to inspect the 
palatial Public Baths and Gymnasium. Mr. 
John Burnett, A-R.S.A., Glasgow, the archi- 
teat of the building, acted as guide. Alloa 
Park and Mansion were next visited, and, 
through the kindness of the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie, the excursionists were conducted over 
Alloa House and the beautifully laid out gar- 
den and grounds. His Lordship personally 
undertook this duty, and afterwards enter- 
tained the company to lunch in old Alloa 
Tower. Inthe afternoon visits were paid to 
Greenfield House and Inglewood, the architect 
of both, Mr. Sydney Mitchell, Edinburgh, 
viving all necessary explanations. The com- 
pany also visited the Town Hall ani Public 
Library, and Alloa Parish Church. 


CONCERNING ELECTRICITY. 

The annual meeting of the Municipal Elec- 
teic Association was held at the theatre of 
the United Service Institution, Whitehall. 
Mr. A. H. Gibbings, the electrical engineer 
for Bradford, delivered the presidential ad- 
dress. He congratulated the members on the 
exceptionally rapid progress which electricity 
had made within the last two years. The 
growth of the business of electricity was much 
more rapid than that of gas supply. The 
electricity committees of municipalities were 
now dealing with electric tramways, street 
lighting, methods of charging for current, and 
the extension of existing electricity works, 
with an eye to a greater future development 
than was dreamt of five years ago. Mr. 
Hesford (ex-chairman of the electricity com- 
mittee of the Southport Corporation) read a 
paper on “The Management of Electrical 
Undertakings by Local Authorities,’ Mr. J. A. 
Jeckell (borough electrical engineer, South 
Shields) on “ Steam-Using Plant,” and Mr. J. 
R. Blaikie, the <chief. assistant electrical 
engineer, Bristol, on “Switchboard Apparatus.” 


Tam Postman’s Park, or at least that portion 
of it which has been threatened by the builder, 
has been rescued by the parish of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate. 
has now been made, £6000 will be paid for the 
western frontage, and the parish will have the 
option of paying the remaining £6000 within 
two years from midsummer. 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABER (near Gaerphilly).—For the erection of sixteen 
houses for the Panteg Building Society. Messrs. Griffiths 
and Jones, architects, Tonypandy :— 

J. Bowen... —.. £3,120] J. P. Williams, Leng- 

O. Evans, Sons, & Co, 2,928 henydd, nr. Cagrphilly*£2,760 

G.H. Leonard .. . 2928-1 J. Lewis: «06... soon 2,736 
* Accepted. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For the erection of a new residence 
for Miss Seymour, at Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. Mr. G. 
A. Bligh Livesay, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Jennings 
and Goater :— 

Miller and Sons _., £2,269 | W. Hoare... ... ... ... £2,194 
Jenkins and Sons... 2,236 | J. McWilliam & Son*... 2,149 
F. Hoare and Sons _...- 2,210 * Accepted. 

FARNHAM.—For the erection of four_cottages for Mrs. 
ey Mr. J. A. Eggar, architect, 11, West-street, Farn- 
1am ;— 

James Kimber... 


_.. £1,330 10] Crosby and Co 
A.J. Figg ... we 


13290 0| — Farnham* 2 £1,198 0 
* Accepted. 


GOSPORT.—For erecting a house at Gosport, for Mr. H- 
Martin. Mr. W.H. Fry, architect, Gosport :— 
Evans . x -u. £3,045 | Jones... ’ 
Ward ... Sig oe 9,927] Dash ... ... 
Corke... . ve ve 257001 C, Jobbins 
Light and Son ... ... 2,659 H fee OF fay: 6 eee ea 
Spriggins:.. .. .. «. 2,650 | C. Lear and Sons... 
GUILDFORD. — For erecting St. Savionr’s Church, 
‘nildford. .Messrs. Henry 8. Legg “and Son, architects, 
Christ’s Hospital, London :— 
For first For second 
portion. portion. Total. 
Mitchell Bros.... ... £6,104 
P.C. May . 5,940 
Kingerlee and Son ... 5,702 
Stanley Ellis ... . 5,646 
F. Swayne and Co. ... 5,429 
Dove Bros. . 5,230 
Higlett & Hammond 5,226 
W.Smithand Son ... 5,166 
F; Goddard... 20/029 


LEEK.—For erecting new head_ offices, stores, assembly 
and board room, bakery, &c., for the Leek and Moorlands 
Co-operative Society Ltd. Messrs. Sugden and Son, 
F.R.I.B.A., architects, Leek and Hanley. Quantities by 
the architects :— 
George Ellis ... James Heath... ... ... £3,125 
T. Godwin W. Thorley Ee 3B 0D 
J. Bagnall ‘ S. Warburton ies fe G8D 
J. Fielding =... ... 3,156] Thomas Grace* -.... 3... 2,666 

* Accepted. 
Contract 1 only. 
8. Salt —. at a ay . ae ss ~ 42;900 
Contract 2 only. 
Heath and Lowe... £710 0 0|G. Hine... ... £500 
Bayley and Morriss 613.13 4| T. Mackrell .. «. 462 
Contract 3 only. 
G. T. Stevenson ... £199 15 0|C. Robinson... ... £174 0 
E. Phillips 190. 0. _0°}’M. Carding 3... “74-172 0 
J. Ratcliffe 1940 04 I. Hésth 7 22s 163 tt) 


LONDON.—For building stabling, Wc., Ewer-street, 
Southwark, for Mr, C. Giles. Mr. Chas. Young, architect, 
London :— 

Holland and Hannen £10,879 | B, E. Nightingale  .., £3,670 
Mowlemand Co. ... 10,796 | Thos. Boyce... =. .... 8,583 
A. Bush...) > a. eB, 798 Waring, and Son ... 


LONDON.—For erecting four shops in Askew-road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W., for Mr. T. H. Currie. Mr. A. T 
Fullick, architect, 52, Eyot-gardens. Hammersmith, W.:— 
¥F.G Minter ... £3,549 0] T. W. Thomas...” ... £3,485 0 
G. Wimpey and Co. 3,520 0|C. Johnson’... .. 3,479 0 
B. Pope and Co. 3,492 10| T. Bondon.... 1... ... ~3,297 0 


LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding ‘‘ The 
Globe” public-house, New Compton-street, Soho, W., for 
Mr. L. A. Ellis. Mr. T. Walter Moss, architect. Quantities 
by Mr. A. J. Gate :— 

Summerford and Son £3,950 | W. Irwin... =... 2 £3,436 
George Wade... ..... ... 3,833 © Ansell =. ser FS a8, 889 
Drew and Cadman .. 3,597 | Ham & Son (accepted) © 3,297 

LONDON.—For rebuilding 12, Jewin-crescent.- Mr. L. 
Solomon, architect, 55, New Broad-street :— 
Higgsand Hill ... ... £1,840 Perry Bros. ... £1,337 
Holloway... ae Cee FV E Bl DOWNES J Tans enka 1,330 
Hall, Bedall, and Co.... 1,530 Beerand Gash ....... 1,297 
Patman and Fother- Oousgellee., Se SF ee 1,298 

ingham...0 0s. =. 1,491 Reason sats ete Se oe LO. 


LONDON.—For the erection of house, Great Portland- 
street, for Mr. J. A. Mitchell. Mr. T. H. Smith, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— é 
Goode and Son ., £3,323 | Webber 
Beerand Gash .. .. 3,039] Staimes .. . 

Holloway. . an vs 2,930 | N. aidstone ... 
Baxter: gc oat we 2,880 

LONDON.—For the erection of a warehouse, No. 1, 
Paradise-row, Bethnal Green, E Mr. Richard Peters, 
architect and surveyor, 73, Wool Exchange, E.C. :— 
Salt raneace ane _.. £2,345 | Marriage and Co. 
Jarvis and Sons ...... 2,115 

LONDON.—For the erection of three shops and a beer- 
house, Ben Jonson-road, Stepney, E. Mr. Richard Peters, 
architect and surveyor, 73, Wool Exchange, B.C.:— 

Salt - Bn ys Ld, 94) | > Parker. = 0... es 9. 


... £2,100 


Under an arrangement which | JarvisandSons ... .. 3,87 


LOWESTOFT.—For additions, &c., to Town Hall, for the 
Town Council. Mr. G. H. Hamby, C.E., Town. Hall, 
Lowestoft :— 

Jno, Ashby . £3,850] C. R. Cole 2. ... ~.. £3,498 
‘Allerton and Darl... 3,800 | G. E. Hawes, Norwich* 3,395 
J.and B. Swatman ... 3,500 * Accepted. 


| 
| 
| 


MIDDLETON ST. GEORGE (Co. Durham).—For the 
erection of superstructure, &c., of private asylum. Mr. J. W. 
Dyson, architect, 67, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Quan, 
tities by the architect :— ‘ 
S. F. Davidson £14,495 0 0} Thomas Beetham, 4 
G. Marshall & Son 13,806 12 6| West Hartlepool*£13,160 5 ¢ 
J.G.Gradon ... 13,315 0 0|J. Dickinsont 2,700 0 

[All amended gederey = 
* Accepted. + Withdrawn. 


NORTON (Co. Durham).—For the erection of schoo) 
pune at Norton, for the Norton School Board. Mr, 
W. H. Linton, architect, 13, Exchange, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Quantities by architect :— : ‘i 


A.J. Cooke, ... £4,044 4 0|H.¥F. Lintonand ¢ 
W. Mitchell 3,948 5 3 Son 42s 8, 885e as 
Craggs & Benson 3,919 0 0| W. C. Atkinson... 3,739 74 
J. Fletcher, Nor- ¥ . * Accepted. 
$OD*s Bea). eet PaO Osee 

[Architect’s estimate, £3,832 11s. 


NEWPORT.—For the rebuilding of premises, Nos. 12 
and 122, Commercial-street, Newport, Mon., for Mr. Josepl 
Watkins. Messrs. Morgan and Hodge, architects and sur 
yeyors, Newport and Cardiff :— : 
O-hock 5 a hea 
A. Hazell .. ... if 
T. Westacott... 

J. Linton... 

C. H. Reed = 
Lawson and Co. ... 
W.C. Collier ... 

E. Richards 


ral 


Parfitt .. 
W. A. Linton .. 
. G. Diamond 
- J, Davies... 


LOWS alice suit esr ete 
* Accepted. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C 
Glass of allkinds covered by the Policies of this Company 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsi 
cases where no claim has arisen. 5 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, | 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers 
ABERDEEN, N.B. — 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E: 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


- BLOCKS 


YELLOW. 


ex Ship within 
one month. 


Per 100 Blocks 


out-of sizes. At Whar?. 


174x3x3 
173 x3x2 
174x3x14 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORI! 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
13x44 Oak, 50/- Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. 
1x44 ,, 42/6 ” 21/= ”» = 

Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHER 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, | 
Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. — 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue, 


ee ee 


M°NEILL’S FELTS 
MCNEILL’S SLAG WOOL | 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing : 


(Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, et 


= 


Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to : 
EE. MCNEIL I & CO. Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Wor 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 
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NEWPORT.—For the rebuilding of premises, Nos. 29 and SOUTH STOKE (Oxon).—For the erection of schools, | SWINDON.—For additi to tl [ H 
p N.—For additions to the “True Heart Inn,” 


} 30, Commercial-street, Newport, Mon for rs. C f i 
; I Pe .» for Mrs. Coleman. | residence, &c., Woodcote, for » Se ar A i 
Messrs. Morgan and Hodge, architects and surveyors, New- Johns, architect, St. SO) ee ae ae eee uantit Be tar dace near Swindon, for Messrs, Godwin Bros. abe 
ohn Linton fe 2.395 | Chas. Hy. Reed £2,200 | earn G. Goss, 25, Bedford-row, London :— arobitecta, Brie Piedra vce ag Sh Se i 
ee enon s+ £2,838 has. Hy. Ree » ove £2,200 | V inkworth > .. £3,185 01 T. Higgs ., £2:456 0 | J. Williams ee At07 | 
[Wiliaz Mf . 2 70 WA. Lanton... peo reet < Goodall Tac Ses Le Boel nde J. Wi liams £407 0 0| Lawrence and Co. £335 12 6 
| G Fr. Davies WANs 2,380 David eaiaat / Fitt Seo | Padaiek ; mre " | Flewelling & Huck- W. A. Moulding 
.G. ond... ... 2,295|'T. Westacott® —. Robins : 23555 C vading 1,946 | re cee Aa rt * .. oh 7 6 
John Moore ... ... ... 2,249 * Accepted. | tap alenee ” 2543 0 sh a ee eae 1. ip We Re abi 852 ead Herring a5 0 0 
Sree =f SOTTAYE ie Gy Ode Accepted. i ‘ is 
BY ne the Hartshay, Marehay, and Waingroves SOUTHAMPTON —Accepted for the erection of shop and | 3WIN r Maas fen 
ater Supply, for the Urban. Diseiot Vouncil of Ripley, | dwelling-house in Shirley-road, for Mr. 8. H. Foy. Messrs SWINDON.—Accepted for forming road and putting in 
Derbys nine, Guantities ar pplied by the surveyor, Mr. n° | Jurd and Sanders, architects, Southampton :— . * | sewer and draining works to small-pox hospital for the 
i B, O.E Pilege | Golding and Recall x é £1,350 | Swindon and District Hospital Board. Messrs. William 
Contract No. 1.—For Supply of Cast Iron Pipes. | - STANMORE.—For erecting a house in Gordon-avenue jp a2 ROW one SONS, BAI Tey ORR = 
William Jones ... £1,780 9 3) Butterley Co.Ltd. | for Mr. F, Garrett. Mr. Horace Field, architect. Quantities oS cWY AOC eet a 
Clay Cross Co... 1,716 3 2 Butterley Iron | by Mr. R. W. Griffiths :— SWINDON .—Accepted for forming new roads : atti 
Gochrane and Go. 1699 6 38 Works, near McCormick and Sons .. £3,393 | W. Bailey 19 930) in drains, &c., at Even Swindon a = te es ose putting 
Sheepbridge Coal Derby(accepted) £1,511 0 11 J.S. Kimberley... 3,154| Thos, Turner, Ltd coe | 3 Po, Meners. Witham Drew and Sons tirveyors Swindon. 
& Iron Co., Ltd. 1,538 17 10 Roland Bros. on 3,150} Watford : ~* 9 e94 | Quantities by the surveyors So reece ike at eee 
illi Contracts Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5.—For Pipe-laying. Kirby and Sons 2,954 | ; toss | J. Williams, Swindon i £3,768 
Wi iam Jones £1,962 1 "9 Swindall & Moss £1,217 0 0 | SURBITON (Surrey). For rebuilding the “Rising Sun” SWINDON.—Accepted f i ; Scan 
alter Jowlett... 1,771 16 10} Robert Holmes hotel, for Messrs, Charrington and Co. Mr. Thos Kimber- | and instit atti th BIO eee eee eind rere ee 
eects Uitte} Buents Hosmer pote tor tock, Barbiton, Quantities aod ee a : 1d insti ute at Hoydon Wick, near Swindon. Messrs. Ww 
H.H. Barry wen 1,850" 0 0 terfield 1,155 .0 0 | Jas. Hood and Sons, 37, Walbrook, E.C. : oe Pe | Drew ant BOR REAC TaN RAS NTO 
* Accepted. Kae | ‘W.M. Norton... ”... £3,647 | J. W. Brooking | pwicKENHAM—# ion of a 
= Contracts Nos, 3 and 5,—For. Pipe-laying. ote nD 3,130 Edwards and Co. | recreation room, SE edies ala os itr Perey tes © 
mone’, hac epee ear £926 4 2 J H parvis “ts 4 127 J.J. Collings... | Fortescue House Twickenham for. the National Spot be 
ontracts Nos. 4 and 5.—For Pipe-laying, | ‘auTT Dar es Petar sik: | for eless ani asti e Childr ‘V *G. Ham 
John Coupe, jun., Ripley, near Dechy : E1197 16-0 | SWINDON.—For making additions and alterations tothe | ate I Papeenth far Ste OAS a Ta Quantities 
Saati vs = . Phd end Foresters’ Arms public-house, Fleet-stree arf pe m6" | ond, architect, 16, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Quantities 
eae ea ee the erection of four cottages, | Messrs. T. and J. Arkell Messrs William Sate pa ee | by. on W. H. Elsmore, surveyor, 9, Carteret-street, West- 
akering-road, for Miss napping. Messrs. Burles and architects, Swindon :— _ Be ee : St ee cetera oN oan h 
Harris, architects, Southend-on-Sea i, ‘ J. Hatherley : . £1,655 0] A. J. Colborne £1,376 10 | i Reese aeons spre ee pen Bpyrs: 
A.J. Harris... . £850 -0 | Alpand Ventris,Shoe- | Flewelling & Huck- C. Williams As 0 | AL 3, Batehelos Boe | Nye, El = 3017 
Dad Terie ted) £600 10 lowellineg 8 MUCe. ing 6 j ams . 1,375 | A. J. Batchelor ... 2,289 | T. Nye, Ealing* .. 2,017 
| Accepted subject to arrangement. 


VENTILATION ann WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


KEY 


METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
: ESTIMATES FREE. 


WILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE ANAGLYPTA CO. LTO, ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. 


SHANKS’ PATENT “CONPACTUM” 
WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Siin. by 63in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TwO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in §§ Vitro-Porcelain,’’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 

Prices and Particulars on Application: 


pepe tae one ote ee 
SHANKS & Go., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. ay 


N IDLAND RAILWAY. 
TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
The Directors of the Midland Railway Company. are 
prepared to receive Tenders as follows :— 


[Junn 15, 1898. = 


o'clock noon, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22nd next, and 
no expenses will be allowed or paid to any person 
whether tendering or not. The Committee does nok 
bind itself to accept the lowest or any Tender. of 

The plans, specification, and draft contract may be 
seen between JUNE 8th and 22nd, ut the Architect’ 
Office, and at the Buckland-road Post Office, Ports 


ORKS and REPAIRS to MILITARY 
BUILDINGS in the UNITED KINGDOM 
(including PAINTING), 

The Secretary of State for War hereby gives notice that 
Builders desirous of being applied to when TENDERSare 
invited for work in the Military District should address 
the General Officer Commanding, giving trade and bank 
references, and stating whether they wish to Tender for 


oo Pi Ne SNE OED | 
- yt et ~ —_ ~ 
REE SE AT Bis Ae A. RTE Ae 


| mouth, 


Tae RARTIE 


A ay og es Se - z 


ng CE Pre 


a sennennnnaenneesteinneenieeettineenntth an. eens me 4 eee wataeal's rtp pai ame tm * - - 
- = ¥ . = — an ‘ oes = Case a, : = soo 
— “s nee er R IG HME TE <i a —— apes 


eon 


an 


sited, edi ipeteinnae ame 


DS Sar sic Ee a 


Extension of Locomotive Offices, Grimesthorpe, 
Sheffield. 

. Cleaning “and “Painting Station Buildings, &c., at 
Rearsby, Brooksby, Frisby, Asfordby, Melton 
Mowbray, Saxby. Whissendine, Ashwe'l, Oakham, 
also at Edmondthorpe and South Wi lam, 

Cleaning and Painting Engine Sheds Nos, 1 and 2 at 

Childs Hill, 

Cleaning and Paint Engine Sheds, &c., at Kettering 

and Northampton. 

Specifications may be seen and quantities obtained on 
application to the Company’s Architect, Cavendish 
House, or at the Engineer’s Offices, Derby Station, on 
and after JUNE 11th, 1898. 

Sealed Tenders to be forwarded by post to the 
Secretary of the Way and Works Committee, Midland 
Railway, Derby, not later than NINE a.m.on JUNE 
16th, 1898, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, nor to pay any expenses attending 


same, 
JAMES WILLIAMS, 


Derby, Secretary. 
1 


June 7th, 1898. 


CARL HENTSCHEL & C0. 


Photo-engravers, 
Gtectrotypers, 


Designers. 
HEAD OFFICES: 


182,189 & 184, FLEET ST., 


E.C., 
1 & 2, Goldsmith Street, Gough Square, E.C. 


Branch Offices: 
69, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


AND 
71, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Also at WEST NORWOOD, §S.E. 


The Reproduction and Engraving ofall kinds of originals 
undertaken, whether line or half-tone, for Books, Maga- 
zines, Newspapers, Catalogues, &c., &c. 


The Reproduction of Architectural Drawings. Wall] 
Paper Designs of every description a Speciality, 


Estimates, Price Lists, and all further information will 
be forwarded on application, 


National Telephone, 
Howsorn, 169. 


CURED 


** HENTSCHEL, 


Telegraphic: E. 
Ad LonpDon. 


dress: 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


pu MOTTO Thy. 


fi 


Milne s Registered 


Anti=Down=Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP 


With Syphonie Action) 


INCREASES 
UP-DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


BoP. MILNE; 
101, MELODY RD., WANDSWORTH COMMON, 


s.W. 


(A) Jobbing Work, Painting, and Repairs, (B) New 
Buildings or Works up to £5000 estimated value, or (C) 
New Buildings or Works of any magnitude, 

Apphéations unaccompanied by references will not be 
noticed. ‘ 

Firms whose names are alrealy 0: the War Office list 
need not apply. A. MAJOR, 

Director of Army Contracts. 
War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W., 
June, 1898. 
EW... CHURCH of ST. STEPHEN, 

2 PORTSEA. 

The Committee are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the ERECTION of a CHURCH to accommodate 
700 people in accordance with plans and specification 
prepared by Mr. REGINALD A. CROWLEY, A.R.1.B.A., 
of 22, High-street, Croydon. Builders wishing to Tender 
may obtain a copy of the bills of quantities and form of 
Tender from the Architect, on payment of a deposit of 
Three Guineas, which willbe returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide Tender. Applications for quantities must b2 
sent in on or before WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12th. 

No Tender will be recognised unless made on the pre- 
scribed form, properly filled up in every respect, sealed, 
endorsed “‘ Tender for St. Stephen’s Church, Portsei,”’ 
and delivered at the Architect’s Office by TWELVE 


TRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 
PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS. 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
Vauxhall Works, Banastre St., Liverpool. 


BATH STONE FIRMS LT: 


BATH, 


joven ixps or BATH STONE, 


PROVED KINDS OF 


for Hardening, Waterproofing, and Pre- 
F A 5 serving Building Materials, 


_, WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


ul Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


BRAMLEY FALL & ROBIN HOOD 
STONE 


In large quantities and any sizes supplied immediately 
either dressed ready for fixing or in the rough, 


APPLY: 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 
Telephone, 2321, 


A SUPERB 


ART GIFT. 


The 
Architectural 
Review. 
VOL TWO. 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 


and 
GILT LETTERED. 


Price 


5/0 


Effingham House, 
Arundel Street. 


Architectural Modeller & Terra Cotta Manufacturer, 


GRIMSBY ROAD, CLEETHORPES. 


REGINALD A. CROWLEY, — 
Architect, ' 


PALMER'S ENDOWED SCHOOL 
GRAYS. ‘" 
The Governors of Palmer’s Endowed School, Grays, 
invite TENDERS for the ERECTION and ALTERA- 
TION of SCHOOL BUILDINGS, at Grays. ia 
Plans, specifications, and form of contract may bi 
inspected, and bills of quantities may be obtained (on 
depositing the sum of £5, which deposit will be refun ed 
to those persons who send in bona-fide Tenders and 
return quantities) at the office of the Architect, My, 
. M. SHINER, A.R.1.B,A., No. 2, Walbrook, E.C., and 
rays. cea: |i 
The Governors do not bind themselves to accept the) 
lowest or any Tender, 4 
Trades Union District rate of wages must ba paid, 
Tenders, sealed and endorsed, together wit quan 
tities in a separate sealed and endorsed packet, are to be. - 
delivered to me at my office, Orsett-road, Grays, not 
later than JUNE 20th, 1898. . ‘ 
THO. A. CAPRON, : 
Clerk to the Governors, 


Giays, Essex, 
May 27th, 1898. 


LIFTS, 


Passenger and Goods, of every kind. 


of 
= 


ve 


The “PREMIER ” Dinner Lifts, . © 


t 


Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 
IRON 


For every purpose, the cheapest in the trade, 


GRANES, 


By Hand, Belt. or Hydraulic Power, — 


HAND WAREHOUSE CRANES, | 
Complete and ready to fix, from £8, 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co, 


BREAD STREET HILL, E.C. : 
And at Deptford & Liverpool. 


WINDOW or DOORHEADS. 


20/- 


EACH. 


OR BUFR, 
WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


re 


’ 


=e 
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SVPPLEMENT ion # 
» SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


% SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS ° 


JUNE 15TH, 


DYLE’ Ss PATENT “AIR- -PUMP” VENTILATOR. 
& 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 
: ‘ 


- SANITARY 
WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


(PATENTED), 


j y Habe 
FA A NEW SANITARY WATER PAINT, 


HAS great advantages, some of which are as follows 


3T, BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON 
See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


It Sets Hard, Kills Vermin, and Disinfects 
It is made in Dark Rich Shades as well as in Light Tints, contains no Lead, and Does Not Turn Black 


t is Washable in 3 Weeks, Does not Seale, can be Painted or Varnished, and will Stand Inside 


A Tin ee 
ii! 
Ll or Outside. 
It only requires the addition of Water to make it ready for use, so that-anybody can apply it 
It is Cheaper, Cleaner, Healthier, and more Artistic than Wall Paper 
HULL, 


[a BZ Zp, $s 
’ > 
It is Sold by leading Chemists, Drysalters and Ironmongers, and Manutactured by 
Limited, 


4 Yr ; iin 
aA SANITARY] 
SISSONS BROTHERS AND CO. 
From whom Samples, Shade Card, and other particulars can be obtained. 


AMES, LYDE, ELSUM & Co,, 


SMITHS. 


ALL KINDS of USEFUL and ORNAMENTAL 


WROUGHT IRON WORK. 


ESTIMATES 10 ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 


THORNHAM, NORFOLK 


TELEGRAMS : 


Sa 


ssa LENDER ENERO A TERE AV a REINS . 


IS TTS. AEG PEA ME: 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Wuiuy the Liverpool city authorities are 
engaged on the scheme of widening several 
unmportant thoroughfares in the central portion 
of the city, at a cost of some hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, might it be suggested 
that it would be advisable for them to make 
all new main roads much wider than they are? 
There are several main roads in the outskirts 
of Liverpool in which a greater width could be 
retained with considerable advantage, and at 
a minimum cost, but which years hence, when 
they have to be widened, will necessitate the 
expending of a large sum of money, as pro- 
perty is being rapidly erected. 


In a report of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the St. Pancras Vestry a strong opinion is 
expressed that it would be a great public 
advantage if the metropolitan.local authorities 
had power to regulate the opening-up of 
streets, as at present, under the powers pos- 
sessed by them; gas, water, and other com- 
panies are free to make such openings without 
any system and as often as they choose and 
when they choose. Hence the frequency with 
which thoroughfares are disturbed, to the 
obstruction and inconvenience of the travelling 
public. It is suggested that the London 
County Council should, in one of their General 
Powers Bills, seek power to enable the. local 
authorities to regulate the opening-up of 
streets otherwise under their control. 


In respect of an action which has been 
pending in the Glasgow Sheriff Court for some 
time in connection with the collapse of the 
building in New City Road, in November, 1896, 
Mr. Sheriff Strachan has issued the following 
interlocutor :—“ Having heard parties’ pro- 
curators, and considered the proof and produc- 
tions, finds that on 30th November, 1896, a 
tenement, consisting of shops and dwelling 
houses, which the pursuer was in the course of 
erecting on a stance belonging to him in New 
City Road Glasgow, collapsed when.-it had been 
roofed and slated, finds that the said collapse 
was caused by the negligence and want of skill 
on the part of those by whom the tenement 
was erected after the defender had given up 
the contract (1) by placing three columns 
supporting the longitudinal beams on which 
the upper stories principally rested on a re- 
taining wall of common rubble masonry 
entirely insufficient for the purpose; and (2) 
by failing to provide and put in the necessary 
supports shown on the plans sanctioned by the 
Dean of Guild Court; finds that the defender, 
while employed under the said contract, did 
nothing which in any way caused or con- 
tributed to the said collapse, and that he is 
in no way responsible therefor ; therefore 
assoilzies him from the conclusions of the 
action and decerns; finds the defender entitled 
to expenses, including a debate fee of £5, and 
remits the account to the Auditor of Court to 
tax the same and report.” 


Mr. 8. Srantey Brown, in a paper on 
“ Compensation for Accidents to Workmen in 
the United Kingdom,” recently read before 
the International Congress of Actuaries, dealt 
with the consideration of the cost of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Stating his 
conclusions in the order of the accident and 
using the cost of each case and the number of 
each class as multipliers, he was enabled to 
determine the cost per cent. of wages for the 
different classes and the total, which showed 
in the result a pure loss ratio of 19s. 4d, per 
cent. of wages paid. To this, of course, had 
to be added the various expenses, including 
medical service, the observation of accident 
cases to prevent malingering, the cost of 
arbitration and litigation, control, manage- 
ment, and profit. The gross addition of all 
these items was 66 per cent., raising the rate 
from 19s. 4d. to nearly 32s. 3d. per cent. on the 
wages. If this average rate of 32s, 3d. per 
cent. to the traders coming within the 
operation of the Act—taking the number of 
persons employed at five millions and the 


annual wages at £350,000—were calculated, it 
followed that there was an insurable interest 
in connection with this liability, represented 
by a premium of nearly £5,700,000 per annum. 
Using the numbers of accidents which were 
assumed to happen under this new law, and 
comparing its, effects with the law of the 
beginning of this century, he said that there 
was no doubt that whereas one accident was 


compensated under the old systems forty ’ 


accidents would be compensated under the 
new. 


THe Trans-Siberian Railway, to which we 
referred a fortnight ago, is advancing very 
rapidly on the branch to Listvinitchna, which it 
is hoped to finish before August. The construc- 
tion of the temporary wooden bridge over the 
river Irkout and the earthworks along the left 
bank of the Angara to Lake Baikal are already 
finished, but. the rails have not yet been laid 
down. On Baikal itself active preparations are 
being made for placing the necessary landing 
stages and moles, which will be adapted for the 
direct transference of the trains on to an ice- 
breaking ferry barge. There is every reason 
to believe that between now and the end of 
next year the Listvinitchna branch will have 
been finished, together with the organisation 
of the necessary landing stages and ferry boats 
on Lake Baikal. Finally, 62 per cent. of the 
earthworks on the trans-Baikal section have 
been executed, and the necessary quantity of 
rails to complete the section as far as Stratensk 
have been got in readiness, and the placing of 
them in position can be done in time for the 
opening of navigation on the Amur in the 
year 1900, and there will then be unbroken 
communication, partly by rail, partly by 
steamer, to as far as Vladivostok. At the 
present time, although the rails are only laid 
for half the line, the means of transport, 
calculated at three trains a day in each direc- 
tion, are insufficient. That is proved better 
than anything else by the following figures : 
In 1896 there were conveyed over the West 
Siberian section 103 million pounds of mer- 
chandise, and in 1897 21 million pounds, or 
the double, and in proportion as the line ex- 
tends this amount will increase. In order to 
increase the number of trains in each direction 
to seven a day, 10 to 15 million roubles will 
have to be laid out, and. over and above that 
a further 24 million roubles will be needed to 
increase the rolling stock by 300 engines and 
10,000 trucks. Again, ‘the railway in its 
present state is incapable of sending its trains 
at a more rapid rate than 25 kilométres an 
hour, whereas to meet the demands on the 
line, not only as a Russian national railway, 
but as a universal international railway, this 
speed must be increased to 40 or 50 kilométres 
an hour. To do this heavier rails will have 
to be substituted for those in use, stone bridges 
must be constructed in place of the existing 
ones in wood, and these with other alterations 
will entail a fresh outlay of 50 million roubles. 
There is no reason to believe that the Russian 
Government will recoil before these large 
amounts that are necessary to perfect the 
gigantic enterprise it has in hand. 


A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp enquiry has 
been held at. Kessingland, relative to the 
application of the Rural District Council to 
borrow £1200.for the purposes of sewerage and 
sewage disposal for the parish. 


Dr. J. S. Carron, Medical Officer of Health 
for Leeds, in a recent lecture on sanitation, 
dwelt on the evils which existed in two-thirds 
of the “ back-to-back” houses of Leeds from 
the leakage of pipes leading down the dividing 
wall to the sewer, and whence poisonous fumes 
were liable to escape into the house; and also 
to the insanitary “slums” of the city. Both 
these evils, added the lecturer, the Corpora 


tion had been and was turning its attention. 


too, with a view of speedy remedy. Dr. 
Cameron showed one diagram illustrating an 
insanitary area which the ‘Corporation had 
almost completely purchased, and where the 
present unhealthy arrangement of the build- 
ings upon it was to give way to properly laid- 
out rows of houses. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. : 


‘Tux Corporation of Douglas has decided to)! 
increase its water supply by the construction 
of a reservoir at West Baldwin capable o 
containing 300 million gallons. The holding 
capacity will be six times that of the Clypse 
Reservoir. Ri 


Tur Hambledon District Council has been 
fined £45 by the Guildford bench for polluting 
tributaries of the Thames. The Middlesex 
rural authorities are not charged with wilfully 
polluting the Brent, but that tributary of our 
great river has become a terrible nuisance, and 
an almost certain focus of epidemic disease: 


For many years the medical officer of 
health has drawn attention to the insanitary. 
condition of the subsidiary drains in Plymouth, 
and the necessity of doing something in the 
matter being realised by the Sanitary Com=/ 
mittee, they forwarded a request to the Works 
Committee to take action on the lines sug=) 
gested by Dr. Williams. Mr. Paton wa S. 
thereupon called upon to conduct a series of” 
investigations, and asa result he recommended © 
that the borough should be divided for the” 
purpose into thirteen sections for successive 
treatment. In his report to the Works Com- | 
mittee, the surveyor described some of the 
subsidiary drains as being like a basket, inand | 
out of which the sewage flowed, and he ex- § 
pressed the opinion that the necessities of the 
case would not be met to any appreciable or 
permanent extent by cleaning them out. 


Tue Local Government Board has inti- 
mated that they will assent to a loan 
£40,000 ‘being raised by the Exeter City® 
Council for the purpose of carrying out the 
Cameron scheme for disposing of the sewage) 
by the aid of the septic tank. Under this | 
system the sewage is destroyed by bacteria, 
The enquiry held a short time since w. 
attended by representatives of sanita 
authorities from all parts of the kingdom, a 
the report of the Local Government Board has 
been awaited with the greatest interest. The 
promoters maintain that the effluent should 
run over land before entering the river, and 
they stipulate that there should be attache d 
to the works an acre of land for each 2000 of 
the population. The complete scheme will 
not cost half the amount the Council weré 
prepared to spend on the old system of preci 
pitation and chemical treatment, and the 
annual expense will be infinitesimal. It will 
be noticed, however, that the Local Gove: ne 
ment Board have not abandoned their attach= 
ment to the principle of land being a siné 
qué non in the disposal of sewage. ; 


SirvatTep as Liverpool is, on the margin of 
the sea, with a fine river flowing through it, 
the great seaport ought to be exceptionally 3 
salubrious. But, instead of that being the 
case, its death-rate always comes out among 
the highest in England. Not without reason, — 
therefore, is the local intelligence beginning © 
to display curiosity as to the cause of such 
exceptional mortality. Various theories are 
propounded by newspaper correspondents, and 
perhaps the most reasonable is the view put 
forward by a few correspondents that over- 
crowding, bad drainage, and lack of open 
spaces combine to inflate the death-rate. Itis . 
asserted that there are tens of thousands’ 
jammed together in ill-ventilated rooms, where 
the air at night becomes unbreathable by 
ordinary lungs. Nor is the external atmos- 4 
phere much purer in these congested localities ; ~~ 
what between exhalations from the sewers oi 
the paucity of public gardens, the lungs of ~ 
Liverpool men who live in the slums never’ 
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PARIS ABATTOIRS.* 
By R. SrepHen Ayuina, A.R.I.B.A. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE Report of the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis in cattle has recently been 
presented to the House of Commons, and 

the main recommendations of the Committee 
are in the direction of providing that cattle 
shall be killed in duly licensed slaughter- 
houses. 

Municipalities in England, Ireland, and 
Wales are to be empowered to erect public 
abattoirs, and to suppress the existing 
slaughterhouses, after giving three years’ 
notice. Itis therefore probable that a large 
number of these buildings will be erected 
during the next few years, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be on the same broad and 
comprehensive scale as in most of the Conti- 
nental cities. 

At the present time we have in London 
only the Deptford Market for killing foreign 
cattle, which is very faulty in plan and 
arrangement. Although some of the largest 
provincial towns have public abattoirs, they 
are almost invariably built on sites too small 
to admit of the necessary accommodation. In 
some cases the lairs for animals to be killed 
are placed over the slaughterhouses, necessi- 
tating the use of lifts and slopes. 

Innumerable small private slaughterhouses 
exist in London, many in the heart of densely 
populated districts, and apart from a sanitary 
aspect, they certainly present a demoralising 
influence on children of both sexes, 

Although they are under the supervision of 
sanitary inspectors, it is impossible for these 
officials to control them as efficiently as when 
the buildings are grouped together on one 
site. 

One cannot but feel the great advantage of 
centralising the killing of cattle under sani- 


tary conditions and with a proper, organised - 


system of inspection, both before and after the 
animals are slain, so that the risk of meat 
reaching the consumer, which is unfit for food, 
is reduced to a minimum. 

At present, trade opposition is against the 
erection of public abattoirs and the necessary 
closing of private slaughterhouses, but exactly 
the same difficulty was experienced in Paris 
and successfully overcome. 


When the Manchester abattoir was about 


to be built, under the direction of Mr. A. 
Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A., in 1873, the local 
butchers were strongly adverse to the scheme, 
and formed an association to protect their 
interests. Instead of obtaining compulsory 
powers to close the private slaughterhouses, 
the Committee wisely conferred with members 
of the trade, and after discussion the butchers 
themselves finally saw the advantage of a 
public “abattoir with every convenience, and 
eventually were not only friendly disposed 
but gave every assistance to its development. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the 
system adopted in Paris and other Continental 
cities is in every way superior to that in 
* England, and one looks forward to the time 
when we shall not be behind our neighbours 
in effecting a much-needed, if radical, change. 

Before describing the abattoirs of La Villette 
and La Rive Gauche, it may be interesting to 
give a short history of the-laws which led 
eventually to the formation of these buildings. 

For many years previous to the erection of 
the buildings at La Villette, it had been fully 
recognised that the system of each butcher 
killing his own cattle (often under insanitary 
conditions) was a bad one, and that the 
animals being driven through the city to the 
slaughterhouses constituted a grave source of 
danger. As early as the sixteenth century a 
law was passed t> the effect that “The killing 
and skinning of .all beasts should be outside 
the city and near the river.” N otwithstanding 
the efforts of the civic authorities to carry 


this law into effect during the seventeenth and | 


eighteenth centuries, the opposition offered by 


* The series, of which this article is the first, deals 
With the construction of the Cattle Markets aud 
Abattoirs of La Villette and La Rive Gauche, Paris. 


five abattoirs, three on the left bank and two 
the butchers was so strong as to render the 
law practically futile. It was not until 1810 
that a law was passed ordering the erection of 
on the right bank of the river. Later on 
others were added on the right bank, but they 
were all eventually closed and superseded by 
the abattoirs of La Villette. 

In the present series of articles I propose to 
firstly deal with this group of buildings and 
afterwards with the yet unfinished buildings 
at La Rive Gauche. 

They differ greatly in principle, and whilst 
at La Villette there are immense markets for 
the sale of live cattle, at La Rive Gauche this 
is not the case. 

Very many serious defects found from 
practical experience at the former have been 
remedied in the plans adopted at the latter, 
and these will be treated in detail later on. 


THE CATTLE MARKET AND ABATTOIRS 
OF LA VILLETTE. 


These buildings were erected from the 
designs and under the superintendence of 
Mon, Janvier, architect, and were opened in 
1867. 

They are situated in the north-east part of 
Paris, within the fortifications and on the line 
of the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture, and are in 
connection with the Canals St. Denis and 
YOureq. Fig. 1 shows a complete block plan 
of the buildings. 

It is difficult to over estimate the great 
advantage of the site being bounded on the 
northern side by the railway, for by this 
means the abattoirs are brought into direct 
communication with all the other railways. 

The “live animals are thus conveyed im- 
mediately into -the markets without the 
necessity of having to traverse the streets, 
which in addition to being dangerous, seriously 
deteriorates the flesh of the animal when 
killed, ~~ 

The site occupied by the whole establish- 
ment is about 105 acres, and broadly speaking 
is two-thirds of a mile long by one-third of a 
mile wide. 

Some idea may be obtained of the magnitude 
of these buildings from the fact that during 
one week in July last 72,809 heads of cattle 


| were sold and killed, viz, 51,164 sheep, 7496 


beasts, 9725 pigs, 2817 calves, 509 taureaux, 
and 1098 cows. 

The site is.divided in the centre by the 
canal de l’Oureq, the southern half containing 


the large cattle markets and buildings for | 


stabling some of the animals, and the northern 
half comprising the slaughterhouses and 
additional stables for cattle. 

The principal entrances are in the Rue 
d’Allemagne, and it is through these gates 
that the few animals brought in carts. or on 
foot are taken. At the end of the Rue 
d’Allemagne is a level crossing over the 
railway. 

The general arrangement for dealing with 
the work is as follows :—Mondays and Thurs- 
days are devoted to the selling of cattle, 


Tuesdays and Fridays to killing and dressing, 


and Wednesdays and Saturdays to carting, 
although each kind of work is carried on con- 
tinually in some portion of the markets. 

Adjoining the entrance gates in the Rue 
@Allemagne are three small buildings, A. 
(Fig. 1) for the use of the Concierge B. (Fig. 1), 
for the Officers of the Octroi (or city toll) and 
C. (Fig. 1), is the station for the Sapeurs 
Pompiers (fire brigade). ; 

Between these gates and the large central 
market is an immense courtyard, and in the 
centre the old Fountain D. (Fig. 1) which 
was brought here from the Place de Chateau 
d’Eau. 

It consists of three tiers of basins with lions 
on pedestals spouting water in the lower basin 
which is about 80ft. in diameter. 

At the south-west corner of the site are the 
“Bouveries de la Rue d’Allemagne”’ (E. Fig. 1), 
and also two other blocks of “ Bouveries ” 
(stables for beasts) (F. Fig. 1). 


(To be continued.) 


A Jubinex fountain has just been opened at 
Hampton Wick. \ 


BURRATOR RESERVOIR. 


§ Bets Burrator Reservoir, which is to pro- 
vide Plymouth with an abundant and 
constant supply of water for the next fifty 
years, is approaching completion, and will, it 
is expected, be opened in September. The 
works, from the designs of Mr. Mansergh, 
M.I.C.E., and being carried out by Mr. E. 
Sandeman, M.LC.H., the borough water 
engineer, are situated on the fringe of Dart- 
moor, and form an artificial lake, 14 miles long 
by half a mile wide, and holding 650 million 
gallons. At its deepest part the water is 77ft. 
deep. The masonry dam, which crosses the 
valley at Burrator, will be 363ft. long at the 
water level. At the lowest point of its base 
it is 77ft. thick, the average thickness at the 
river bed is 624ft., and the width at the top 
is 21ft. 
ABOovE THE Dam PROPER 


will be a roadway carriéd over the centre of 
the structure by five arches, each with a 25ft. 
span. Between these arches the overflow 
water will pass out over the dam when the 
reservoir is full. At the sides the roadway, 
which will be 18ft. wide and 11ft. above the 
top of the dam, will be supported by a wall of 
concrete. In excavating for the foundations 
it was found necessary to go down 53ft. below 
the bed of the river, and the height of the 
massive structure from the lowest point 
excavated to the top of the roadway will be 
129ft.; 29,000 cubic yards of material were 
taken out in the course of the excavation. All 
the fissures in the granite on both sides of the 
valley and below the:river bed have been cut 
out by hand labour, no explosive being used 
in the excavations to avoid creating any 
further cracks and crevices in the rock. The 
process was necessarily slow ‘and tedious, but 
the engineers and Water Committee know 
that the dam rests 


On A Sourp Bep or Rock 


without a crevice or crack: The face and top 
of the dam have been constructed of uncoursed 
ashlar, consisting of square blocks of granite, 
and the core of the structure is composed of 
“eyclopean rubble,” consisting of large masses 
of granite embedded in concrete. The con- 
struction of the core, says the Public Health 
Engineer, is peculiar. The granite blocks, 
some of them weighing several ewts., are 
placed as close together as possible without 
touching.. Each stone before being put in 
position is carefully washed and scraped, then 
bedded in 4in. of cement, battened down by 
heavy malls, and then filled round with con- 
crete. Another peculiar feature in the con- 
struction of the dam has been the jointing of 
the granite blocks forming the face. On the 
side of the dam which has to resist. the water 
pressure the granite blocks have been rebated 
to a depth of G6in., leaving a space three- 
quarters of an inch wide to that depth between 
each of the blocks. These spaces have been 
filled in with neat cement, slightly damped, 
and driven in by an iron chisel. By this 
process an exceedingly 


Harp AND WATERTIGHT JOINT 


has been obtained, so as to make the face of 
the dam impervious, and prevent water 
percolating into the core of the structure. 
For a considerable portion. of its length, 
especially in the centre, the dam itself is now 
complete, and workmen are busily engaged in 
placing the top stones in the other sections. 
The piers, which will support the arches of 
the roadway, are also finished, and the con- 
struction of the arches has been commenced. 
At the sides the masonry support for the road- 
way has been carried above the top of the dam 
proper to within 8ft. of the level of the in- 
tended road. In the early stages of the con- 
struction of the dam the River Meavy was 
diverted from its old bed and carried tempor- 
arily over the site by a lander. Later, as the 
work progressed, a tunnel, 10ft. in diameter, 
was made through the dam on a level with 
the old river bed. The river now flows through 
this tunnel, and it is intended shortly to lay 
two pipes»through it, conveying water to the 
line of pipes now running from Burrator to 
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borough. When these pipes are in position, 
i the time for impounding the river arrives, 
»tunnel will be permanently closed by an 
n shield placed over the entrance, and the 
erior filled up with concrete. There is also 
steel pipe, 30in. in diameter, through the 
nat a higher level. Its present purpose is 
feed the leat, but it will form eventually a 
yplementary means of feeding the pipes 
yplying the town. A second tunnel, 6ft: 
th and 2ft. wide, runs longitudinally through 
) dam, through which, after the works are 


pected. Besides.—putting the finishing 
ches to the top of the dam, andthe erection 
the superstructure, with its five arches 
rying the roadway above, there remains to 
done, at the top of the dam, the fixing of 
‘machinery for working the valves, the 


ConsTRucTION or SCREEN CHAMBERS, 


other subsidiary works on the lower side 
ihe structure. Further up the valley near 
village of Sheepstor a secondary -dam, 
mded to prevent the overflow of the 
arvoir at a point where the land dips a 
le, has been constructed. Except for the 
ae facing of the side, which will be exposed 
ihe water, this dam is now complete. Only 
3, above the level of the ground this dam 
iuld have been a minor feature of the works, 


Sheepstor. 


A Watt or ConcretE 


but for the excessive depth to which the 
engineers had to excavate for the foundations. 
In cutting the trench a.large number of veins 
of rock of a porous character were found, 
which had to be removed entirely, with the 
result that the trench was excavated at its 
deepest point, 108ft. below the surface, before 
solid rock was reached. 
difficulty .gave the engineers much greater 
anxiety than anything else connected with 
the entire work. Having made the trench, a 
layer of concrete was laid.at the bottom, On 
apleted, the interior of the dam may be.| this 


This unexpected 


5ft. thick was built up for a height of 80ft. 
From this point to the top the waterti¢ht core 
of the dam is formed of clay, tied to the con- 
crete in a wedgeshape foundation, 
bankment is 700ft. long, and 10ft. wide at the 
top. In substitution for the old Sheepstor 
Road, which will be submerged by the reser- 
voir, a new road has been constructed from 
Millicroft Barn to the dam, and on the other 
side of the valley a similar road is in course of 
construction from the dam to the village of 
Among the minor works remain- 
ing to be done is the erection of a small 
masonry dam at the head of the valley to 
intercept any stones or débris which might be 
brought down by the winter floods, and so 
prevent the silting up of the reservoir. 


; , COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


This em- 


and Craft. 
aN 
NOVEL INTERIOR WALL CONSTRUCTION, 


A new departure in interior wall construc- 
tion is being made at the Mosley Hotel, Man- 
chester. The basement of the building is 
undergoing sub-division into a number of 
rooms by means of partition walls of plaster of 
Paris. First of all the wall, which is only two 
inches and a half in thickness, is made in 
small square slabs, a portion of which is 
hollow. The slabs are placed in position and 
joined together by cement, the hollows being 
filled in with the same material. The inven- 
tion, a German one, is known as the Bruckner 
Plate Wall, and the advantages claimed for it 
are its comparative lightness, strength, and 
durability, and that*it is fire and sound-proof. 
The wall, too, is soon erected, the surface is 
smooth, and it can be painted or papered with- 
out drawback an hour or two after completion. 
The estimated cost is about six shillings per 
square yard. The plate wall is extensively 
used in Germany and France, and is said to 
have given complete sa tisfaction. 


A new and handsome two-manual organ has 
been introduced in St. Columba Parish Church, 
Oban, at a cost of over £600. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


FOR WHOM. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


BUILDINGS— 
Manchester—Alterations, &c., to School. ... 


Plymouth—Pumping Station ... 


Lancaster—Setting Back Office Front 
Rugby—Infirmary Alteratidns, &e. ... 


Knaresborough—School Buildings, &e. ~.., 
Grays—Erection, &c., of School Buildings 
_ Brentwood, Essex—Repairing Bridges, &c. 


Cerne Abbas, Dorset—Erection of Bath-rooms, &e. Sah 


Aberystwyth—Hrection of House and Surgery ‘S 


Warlingham, Surrey—Foundations of Asylum, &e. 


2 
22 

22 

23 
23 
23 
5) 
35 
- 25 
25 
97 
27 


Flint Hill, nr. Burnopfield, Durham—Tenement Houses 
Goole—Erection of Wall ne oe en a mee 
Leamington—Ere¢tion of Engine-house 
Leeds—AlterationstoInn  .., aes 
Coveutry—Stores, Stables, &c. oy 
Leek, Staffs.—Congregational Manse _ ... as ‘ge 
West Ham,S.E.—Boundary Wall, &c., at Pumping Station 
Exeter—Enlarging Post Office teat ee eh 5G 
Croydon—Erection of Sheds, Boundary Wall, &e. 
Romford—New Wards at Workhouse = pt 
Stockport—Erection of Laundry, &c. ae “3 
Dublin—Alterations, &c., to Children’s Home ... 
Portsea—Erection of Church.., 28 sah 5 
Rochester—Resetting Retorts, &c. ... a Be 
Bury, Lanes.—Publie Library and Art Gallery ... 

New Brompton, Kent—Erection of Stores A 
Blackburn—Shups, Stables, &c. ey, aX te ake 
St. Saviour’s, Surrey—Isolation Block and Infirmary ... 
Wolverhampton—Buildings at Schools... a> u 
Flookburgh—Erection of Cottages .., 

Leeds—Dead Meat Market, &c. ae 

Nelson, Lanes.—Refuse Destructor, &c. 

York—Electrie Light Station ie Des et 

Horton, near Epsom—Superstructure of. Asylum 
Knutsford—Erection of Chapel, &c.... ba gh 

Lossiemouth, Scotland—Works a ae ees 
London—Materials and Labour at Cemetery .,,. 
Leicester—Hospital As ae afi es 
Workington—Alterations, &c., to Infirmary 

London, S.W.—Nurses’ Home at Infirmary 

Newark—Alterations to Infirmary, &. *.. Cy: 

‘Addingham, near Carlislk—Church Restoration ... 
Tottenham, N.—First Section of Hospital 

Cupar Angus, N.B.—Farmhouse.... te 1a re 
Belem, Para, Brazil—Slaughter-house and Yard, &c. . 
Bradford—Erection of Warehouse .,, we a 

Burford, Oxon,—Erection of Cottage Hospital ... 
Bury, Lancs.—Hrection of Eight Houses ... 

Carlisle—Erection of Lodging House 


--Harrogate—Erection of House and Stables. 


Holbeck, Leeds—Erection of Stable, &c. 
Ipswich—Erection of Warehous3 .., si 
Leeds—Erection of Mill Extensions He re 
Newstead, Notts.—Erection of Chapel, &c. oe 
Pandy, Wa'es—Alterations, &c., to Farm Buildings 
Silbergh, near Kendal—Rebuilding Hotel ... er 


_ Shirebrook—Erection of Chapel 


Spilsby—Erection of Offices .., 133 ors 

London, S.W.—Works and Repairs ... 
Monmouth—Restoration of Church... : 

New Crofton, Yorks.—Twenty-one Houses 

Lketshall, Suffolk—Restoration of Church 

Kippax, Pontefract—Church ... fe a: i 
Strata Florida, Cardiganshire—Erection of Church 
Haltwhistle—Erection of Two Shops, &e.... — ... 
Hognaston, Ashbourne—Erection of Chapel, & .. ae 
Houghton, Yorks.—Erection of Six Housesand Shops... 
Leeds—Erection of House ‘ie an 


. Londonderry—Erection of Dwelling-houses 


Macclesfield—Erection of Steam Laundry... af 
Mansfield, Notts.—Erection of Twelve Houses ... ia 
Purston, near Pontefract—Erection of Villa Residence... 


-Roundhay, Leeds—Erection of Two Shops by 


School Committee ... 
Guardians 
Corporation 

Dr. Bonsall oS 
Streets Committee ... 
Guardians rc aaa 
Croydon Town Council 
Governors 


Governors of Palmer's Endowed School 


Billericay Rural District Council 
T. Robson . sate ts 
Rural District Council 
Corporation .., te 


Melbourne Brewery Company Limited 


J. Morton and Son .., hi 
Trustees a edly eS 
London County Council 


one 


Commissioners H. M. Works .,, 


County Council 
Union Guardians 


ae eeeeeee 


Gas Committee she 
Corporation .., vee 
C. Fynn es evs 
Corporation 


Union Guardians .,, 
School Board... 

Markets Committee 
Health Committee ... 
Corporation ... fer 
Londoa County Council 
Bucklow Union Guardians 
Church Committee ... 


Corporation Burial Board — ae 


Corporation 


Lodging House Committee, Ltd. 
H. R, Cousins... Re 4s Z 


Roberts, Martand Co, .,.. 


Executors of C. H. James 
L. Chorley... er An 


Rural District Council —.., 
Secretary of State for War 

St. Mary’s Church .,. Le bee 
Nostell Colliery Owners ... ii 
St. Andrew’s Church 

Methodist Trustees 

Vicar and Committee 

W. Bell... 35 os ww 


seeeenres 


Misses Orr... Ban atice eS 
J. Markland .., ie aes a0 
Wi Cowling? i: une een 


Maxwell and Tuke, 41, Corporation-street, Manchester, 
J, Feacey, Architect, Dorchester. 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
G. Jones and Son, 17, George-street, Aberystwyth. 
Borough Surveyor, Market-square, Lancaster. 
T. W. Willard, Architect, Rugby. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 
Barrowcliffe & Allcock, Architects, Mill-st., Loughborough, 
C. M. Shiner, 2, Walbrook, E.C. 
C. EB, Lewis, Clerk, New-road, Brentwood. 
J. Moyle, Architect, Hobson, Burnopfield. 
— Tudor, C.E., Burlington-crescent, Goole. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. 
T. Winn, 92, Albion-street, Leeds. 
T. W. Whitley, 7, Hay-lane, Coventry. 
W. Sugden and Son, Architect, Derby-street, Leek. 
Engineers’ Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
12, Whitehall-place, 8.W. 
A. Broad, 22, George-street, Croydon. 
E. G. Boden, North-street, Romford. 
Woodhouse and Willoughby, 100, King-street, Manchester. 
— Morris, 24, Cabra-place, Dublin. 
R, A. Crowley, 22, High-street, Croydon. 
T. B. Ball, Manager, Gasworks, Rochester, 
Borough Engineer, Bink-street, B ury. 
E. J. Hammond, 111, High-street, New Brompton. 
R. E. Fox, Town Hall, Blackburn. 
F, Wheeler, 6, Staple-inn, W.C. 
T. H. Fleeming, 102, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton. 
J. Crow, Flookburgh. 
W. Hanstock, Architect, Branch-road, Batley. 
B. Ball, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. 
A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, Yorks. 
G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. 
R J M’Beath, Architect, Birnam House, Sale. 
J. H. Glennie, Solicitor, Lossiemouth, 
The Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. ; 
Blackwell & Thomson, Halford-chbrs., Halford-st., Leicester. 
F, W. Jackson, Secretary, Infirmary, Workington. 
Lansdel!l and Harrison, 38, Bow-lane, B.C. 
Sheppard and Harrison, Architects, Kirkgate, Newark. 
G. Dale, Architect, Carlisle. 
A, and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C: 
Hope and Co., 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
C. H. Hargreaves, 19 & 20, New Corridor, Exchange, Bradford. 
T. H. Cheatle, Hon. Sec., Burford, Oxon, 
T. Nuttall, 20, Market-street, Bury. 
H. Higginson, Architect, Carlisle. 
Bland and Brown, Architects, North Park-road, Harrogate. 
E, Hill, 20, Lifton-street, Beeston Hill, Leeds. 
F. Brown, 1, Princes-street, Ipswich. 
Ambler and Bowman, 9, Park-place, Leeds. F 
J. E. Goodacre, Architect, Stockwell-gate, Mansfield. 
E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 
J. Hutton, Architect, Kendal, 
J. E. Goodacre, 4, Stockwell-gate, Mansfield. 
E-tate Offices, Spilsby. 
War Office, London, S.W. 
The Churchwarden. Monmouth. r 
Seeretary, Nostell Colliery, New Orofton, Yorks. 
A. J. Lacey, 6, Upper King-street, Norwich. 
A. Hartley, Architect, Carlton-chambers, C astleford, 
T. Smith, Architect, Builth-Wells, Wales. 
H. Higginson, Architect, Carlisle. ; 
H. Harper, Architect, Market-place, Nottingham. 
R. Heppenstall, Great Houghton. 
P. Robinson, 72, Albion-street, Leeds. 
T. Johuston, 11, East-wall, Londonderry. 
A.C. Proctor, 23, King Edward-street, Macclesfield. 
W.H. Higginbottom, King John’s-chbrs., Notting ham. 
Garside and Keyworth, Architects, Pontefract. 
J. E. Preston, 32, Northbook-street, Chapel-Allerton. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


| 


FOR WHOM. 


No date. 


” 


No date. 


No ante: 


June 18 


July 
No date. 


June 
” 
39 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN. 


July 16 
Hy 15 
16 
No date. 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Highgate, N.—Salvation Army Buildings .. 


Dudley, Nor Sem ara eu 9b and Vestries... 


Lenton —Schools ... 


ENGINEERING — 


Sunbury-on-Thames —Sewage Disposal Works 


Glasgow—Supply of Electrical Meters, &c. 


Kenwyn, Cornwall—Sinking, &c., Well 
Wigan—Construction of Culvert, &e. 
Shefiield—Construction, &c., of Bridge 
Bournemouth—Electric Lighting 
North Shields—Dynamos, &Xc.. 


Girsonfield—Construction of Reservoir, ke. 


Iburndale—Construction of Bridge .. 
Tipton—Heating . 


Erith, Kent—Supply, &e., of Electric Cables, &e. 
London, S.W.—Supply of Engines, SEO, &e. 


Margam—Construction of Reservoir 
Scunthorpe, Lincs.—Well and Borehole 


East London, Cape Colony—Electric Works and ‘Plant. 
Beckton, N. Woolwich—Construction, &c., of nore ¢ &e. 


Erith, Kent— Converting Engines 
Southampton—Constr uetion of Vessel 
London, N.E.—Electrie Light 


Kent—Re-drainage of Asylum, Water Reservoirs, &e... 


Penshurst—Six Cottages 
Dublin—Four Engines ... 


Eton—Sewers, Tanks, Pumping Stator, ke. 


Grangemouth, Scotland—Dock Extension. 


Radomir, Bulgaria—Construction of Railway 


Leicester—Supply and Fixing of Grids 
Cockermouth—Rebuilding Bridge ... 
Nunthorpe—Sinking Well iF, 
Lochfoot—Reservoir 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Southampton—Erection of Lamp Columns, Xe. ... 


London, W.—Various Stores .. 


Leicester—Construction, &e., Iron Fencing 


London, N.E.—Boundary Walls and Gates 


Manchester—Various Stores ... a6 
Coolgardie, Australia—Steel Pipes ... 


ROADS— 
King’s Lynn—Road Works 
Wadsley—Asphalting 


Newcastle-on- ‘Tyne—Five Street Watering Vans ; 


Bury—Street Works 
Spennymoor—Kerbing, &ec. 
Tong—Sewer Works, &c. 
Croydon—Road Repair .. 3 
Croydon—Impr ovement Works eS 
Lewisham—Kerbing, Channelling, ke. 
Aylesbury—Materials 


Loughborough, Leics. —Supply « of Granite 


East Grinstead—Materials 
Lewes—Materials.. 
London—Making- up Road. 
South Stoneham—Supply of Gravel... 
Brierfield, Lancs.—Road Material 
Aberdeen——Road Work . 
Lancs.—Streets 


SANITARY— 
Stonehaven—Sewer 


Plymouth—Pumping Station and Sewers ... 


Totnes—Sewage Works . 

Walsall—Scavenging ... 
Paddington, W.—Sewers, &e.. 

London, W.—Sewer 


Hale, iba Mean of Sewers, &e. 


London, W.C.—Barging away Slop, &c. 
Stowmarket —Layiug Pipe Sewers 
Aylesbury—Sewer Extension .. 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Sewers, Manholes, ke. 


Daventry—Re-draining .. 


Chartham Downs, near Canterbury—Re- drainage, &e. .. 


Wolverhampton—Construction of Sewers... 


FURNITURE— 
Tiverton-on-Avon—Furniture 
London, N.W.—Furniture é : 
Kautsford—Furnishing Board- “room 


PAINTING AND aie sel Lhe Bee 
Kippax—Painting, &c. .:. 
Nottingham—Painting, &c. 


TIMBER— 
Bermondsey—Wood Paving Blocks ... 
Gravezsend—Firewood ... Bas 
Walthamstow—Oak Park Fencing ar 


wee 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


East Ham—Offices, Fire Station, and Public Baths 


Rotherham—Plans for School Department 


West Bangor, N.B:—Asylum Buildings 


Linslade—Plans and Estimates for Sewerage Disposal 


and Water Supply Schemes, 
Widnes—lI.aying-out Park, &c. 


San Francisco Bay—Designs for University Buildings... 


Formby—Schemes for Sewerage 


Warrington—Designs for Police Station, Court House, &e. 


Beverley—Extension of Offices 
Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings 


tee 


Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at. Cemetery... ti 
seghrupeas iA ues ta Models for Eight Stone Figtires wa 


Nottingham School Board... 


Urban District Council 
Corporation ... sae 
Corporation 
Corporation 
Corporation 
Corporation 
Committee... 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
London Ceunty Council 
London County Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Town Council... 
London County Council 
London County Council 
Harbour Board 
Bethnal Green Guardians .. 
County Asylums Comeittea 
Rural District Council... 
Great Northern Railway Co. 
Urban District Council 
Caledonian Railway Co. ... 
Ministry of Public Works.. 
Gas and Electric Lighting Committee .. 2 
Rural District Council 


Duntfries, &c., Water Commission 


Corporation ... Senne eet 
Great Western Railway Co. 

Estate and Burial Grounds Committee.. 4 
Hackney Union ore oe xe 2 
Gas Committee 

Government of Western Australia 


Asylum Committee ... 
Corporation BS 
Streets Committee ... 
Urban District Council 
Union District Council 
Urban District Council 
“Town Council... 
Board of Works Ae 
Urban District Council 
Corporation . 
Urban District Council 
Town Council... 
Metropolitan ‘Asylums Board 
Rural District Council 
Urban District che) 
Town Council... 


Borough 


a _ Corporation 


Corporation ... 

Rural District Council 

Vestry . = 

Vestry ... 

Buckiow Rural District Council... 
Strand Board of Works 4 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 
Guardians... 

Kent County Asylums Committee 
Sewerage Committee 4 


School Board... 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Guardians, Bucklow Union 


School Board... 
School Board... 


Vestry . 
Guardians hk 
Urban District Coutsil 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£105, £52 10s, ... 
£15, £10 


£36 15s., £10108. +» £5 58, ... he 
£10,000 (divided i in two competitions) . AW 


£100, £50, £5... 
£100, £50, £25.00 2 
Kast Riding County Council ~ 
£210, £157 10s., £105 

£50, "£30, LQ sei vee 
Corporation ... 


eee 


| 


FROM WHOM ‘FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


A. Gordon, 101, Queen Victoria- street, E.C. 


T. E. Davidson. 33, Griinger-street West. Newcastle. 
A, N. Bromley, Architect, Queer-stree, Nottingham. 


j. Austie, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
Ww. AS Chamen, 14s Waterloo. street, ie toy 


G. Gow, Tregothnan Office, ‘Truro. 
Borough Engineer, Wigan. 


C. F. Wike, City Sirveyor, Towa Hall, Sheffield. 

F. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Bournem mith. 

Lacey, Clivehugh, and Siler, 12, Delahay-st.. Westminster : 
E. Brown, 85, Clayton- -street, Newcastle On- Tyne. 


Guardians’ Office, Chureb- street, Whitby. 
W.H. Jukes, Owen-street, Tipton. 


Engine2r’s Department, County Hall, Spring. acetone 3, 5. v. 
Engineer’ s Department, County Hall, Spring- -gardeus, S.W. 
J. Taylor an 1 Sons, 27, Great George-street, Westminster. 
A.M. Cobban, Sarveyor, H »we-street, Scunthorpe. 

Dyer and Dyer, 17, Alderminbury, Loudon, E.C. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardeus, S.V WwW. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8,1 W 
J. G. W. Aldridge, 9, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

Giles, Gough, and Trollope, 28, Craven-street, W.C. ‘ 
W. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margar et? s-street, dane rab bac £2 


J. Escombe, Penshurst, Tonbridge. 


T, Morrison, Amiens- street Terminus, Dublin. 
Bailey, Denton, Son, & Lawford, Palace-chbrs., 


Westminster r, 


Sir J. W. Barry, 21, Delahay- -street, ‘Westminster. 


Commercial Department, Foreign Office. 


A. Colson, Engineer, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 


J.B. Wilson, ‘Cockermouth. 
J. Coates, Nunthorpe, R.8.0. 
A. B. Crombie, Dumfries. 


G. B. Nalder, Municipal Offices, Southampin: 


Secretary, Paddington Station. 


E. G. Mawby, Borough Surveyor, tonne Hall, Leicester. A. 


Ee R. Coles, Clerk’s Office, Homerton, N 


C. Nickson, Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester. * ; » 
Agent- General, 15, Victoria-street, ‘Westminster, 8. — 


F. R. Fayers, 8, St. Nicholas-st., Market-place, King’ sLy an 


Clerk of Works, Wadsley Asylum. 
Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Borough Engineer, Bauk-street, Bury. 


G. W. Rogers, Silver-street, Spennymoor. 


J. Smith, Tong-street, Dudley Hill. 


ala 


Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 


Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 


Surveyor, Board of Works, Catford, 5.5. 


J. H. Bradford, 2, Riekford-hill, ‘Aylesbury. 


Borough Surveyor. Town Hall, Longest, 


R. Wilds, London-road, East Grinstead. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes. 
Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, W.C. 
J. Cudlip, District Surveyor, Old Netley. 


J.T. Lan l'ess, Engineer, Statiou-buildings, Nelson, Lanes 
W. Dyack, Borough Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen. — 
McCall and Robinson, 7, Tacketts-street, Blackburn. 4 


4 


Mr. Murdock, Borough ee Stonehaven. 


J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


W. F. Tolit, Borough Surveyor. Gute House, Totnes 


A. H. Lewis, 29. Leicester-street, Walsall. 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W. 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Paddington. 


* 


J. M‘D. M‘Kenzie, 7, Market- street, A ttrincham,. ~ 

Offices, 5, Tavistock-street, Covent- garden, W.C. aoe: 
Pollard and Tingle, 31, Old Queen-street, Westminster. 
J. H. Bradford, 2, Rickford-hill, Aylesbury. 


J.B. Everard, ‘Millstone- lane, Leicester. 
a B. Williams, Moot Hall, Daventry. 
J. 


Silcock and Rear, Octagon-chambers, Bath. 
The Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, cneaage' Wa c. 


Dw Beath, Birnam House, Sale. 


C. A. Phillins, Clerk, Castleford. 
Offices of School Board, Nottingham. 


F. Sumner, Town Hall, Spa-road, §.E. 
W. J. King, Town Hall, Gravesend, ; 
G. W. Holines, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 


"BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
yx 


Urban District Council.. 

School Board. 

Edinburgh District Lunacy Board. 
Urban District Council. 


Jubilee Commemoration Cumnmittes. 


J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’ s-street, ‘Canterbury. 5 
Ps ee Town Hall, Wolverhampton. aint 


Trustees of the Phebe A. Hepes Fund ; represent 


England by the R.1.B.A. 
Formby Parochial Committee. | 
Town Council. 


Glasgow International Exhibition. 
* Corporation, 
Corporation. 


.” J. Bickersteth, County Hall, Beverley, —— 


\ 


Supplement, June 15, 1898.| AND’ ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


PROPERTY & LAND SALES. 


COMMANDING BUILDING suitable 


for club, hotel, restaurant, theatre, music-hall, 
s‘ores, flats, religious or philanthropic institution, or 
for commercial firms requiring large space. 
OXFORD MANSION, Oxtord-circus, London, W. 
To be SOLD by TENDER, on JUNE 30th next, this 
well-known BUILDING, of striking elevation and fire- 
roof construction, standing on nearly 4 acre, with four 
rontages of 100ft., each within a few yards of the new 
Oxford-circus station of the Central London Railway, 
six stories, floor space about 54,700 superficial feet, lo3 
rooms and a large central hall and basement. Artesian 
well. Portland lease 56 years. 
For particulars and forms of Tender, apply to 
LEGGATT RUBINSTEIN and CO., Solicitors, 
5, Raymond-buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, London, W.C. 


WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX. 

A number of IMPORTANT FREEHOLD BUILDING 
SITES, comprising portions of the highly favoured 
Building Estate known as ‘ HARROW DENE,” about 
three minutes’ walk from Sudbury Station, on the 


: L. and N.W.R., and about one mile from Wembley 


Park Station, on the Metropolitan and District Rail- 
way. The plots all occupy capital positions on the 
rising ground to the west of the first-mentioned rail- 
way. and possess GOOD FRONTAGES TO THE 
HARROW-ROAD, the Harrowdene-road, and Craw- 
ford-avenue, with depths varying from 200 to 300ft. 
The Estate is laid out with 50ft. roads, planted with 
trees, and provided with means of lighting ; house 


cet connections are laid ; gas and water mains are put in 


throughout; and the carriage-ways have been taken 

over by the Local Authorities. The best of the sites 

are eminently suitable for the Erection of Residences 

ranging from £60 to £100 per annum, whilst others 

are intended for Villas with rentals of from £35 to 

£40 per annum. 

: MESSES. WALTON and LEE will OFFER 

the above for SALE by AUCTION, at the Public 

Offices, Wembley, on THURSDAY, JUNE 23rd, 1898, 
at SEVEN o’clock p.m. precisely. 

Particulars may be obtamed of Messrs. FLADGATE 
and Co?, Solicitors, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, S.W. ; 
or of the AvctionEERS, at their Offices, 10, Mount- 
street, London, W. 1 


, O BUILDERS.—FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND.—West Green Lodge, West Green-road, 


% Tottenham, almost immediately opposite the West 
» Greea Station.—To LET, by TENDER, on JUNE 24th, 


1898, a very eligible piece of LAND, with frontages to 

three made roads, ripe for building, and suitable for the 

erection of eleven shops and nineteen small private 

residences.—For forms of Tender apply to Mr. C. BR. 

Jackson, Architect, and Messrs. Geo. and Wm. WEBB, 
i 


_ _ Solicitors, 39, New Broad-street, E.C. 


&4 


= TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS.—Messrs. 
ULLER, HORSEY, SONS, & CASSELL, 


are instructed by the proprietor, who is retiring 


_ from business, to SELL by AUCTION in lots, on the 
_ FREMISES, 38, Boundary-road, St. John’s Wood, on 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6th, at TWELVE o’clock 
' precisely, BUILDER’S PLANT and MACHINERY, 
including a combined circular saw bench and irregular 
moulding machine, a 42in. drag saw bench, mortising 
and boring machine, vertical engine and boiler, shafting, 
~ 200 scaffold poles, 20 dozen cords, 400 scaffold boards, 
putlogs, steps, ladders, benches, cramps, &c. 3; stock of 
well-seasoned timber, comprising about 1000ft. super 
~ mahogany, 1500ft. super wainscot, cut stuff, quarcter- 
- ing, mouldings, 50 squares flooring and matching; also 
_ 80ewt. white lead, oils, turps, varnishes, and painters’ 
materials, blogks, jacks, plumbers’ brass work, solder, 
sheet lead and pipe, ironmongery, &c. ; 2 spring carts, 
hand treek, chaff-cutter, and other etfects.—May be 
_ viewed by order, and catalogues had on the premises, 
_ and of the AucTIONEERS, No. 11, Billiter-square, E.C, 
PAP FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
: ripe for development by a formation of roads, and 
plotting, either for re-sale, or building upon at once 
attractively designed detached houses, and pairs of 
moderate size, kc. It is situate within about half a mile 
of the High-street, and a trifle over a mile from the 
Station at Sutton, Surrey, possesses a very long frontage 
to excellent hard road. ‘The spot is very rural, and 
high and dry, Area about 80 acres. Details to prin- 
Cipals only,—Atex H. TuRNER and Co., 199, Piccadilly, 


“TINO BUILDERS. 

5: The Freeholder of a large suburban Estate (S.W.) 
‘Wishes to meet with ONE or TWO BUILDERS accus- 
tomed to building good-class suburban property of 
from £60 to £120 ayear rental. Main road, prettily 
wooded sitesfor houses. Plenty of ground to each plot, 
Several having tennis lawns; main drainage; cricket 
and tennis clubs and three golf courses within a mile, 
Hight miles from Royal Exchange. Some shop plots 
adjoining railway station on main road. The land will 
be sold or let with restrictions, and advances can be had. 
Unquestionably one of the best things going at the 
present time for the right man. . 

Freeholder’s Surveyors and Architects, Messrs. 

CHESTERTON and Sons, 51, Cheapside, E.C. 


O BUILDERS.—£1200 profits in ground 
‘rents. — For SALE, FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND. Popular seaside town (Kent). 


TOKE NEWINGTON, close to park.— 
BUILDING LAND to be LET. Improved ground 
rents. Would be purchased or freehold sold. Advances 
inade.—Messrs, Wm. Eve and Sons, Surveyors, 10, 
Union-court, Old Broad-street, E.C, 


/ 


PUTNEY and WANDSWORTH (midway between),— 
Fourth and Final Sale of Freeheld Building Lots, 
close toa railway station. Free conve yances. Deferred 
payment. 

ESSRS. TUCKETT and SON are in- 
structed by the Trustees of the late James 

Spencer Bell, Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, at the 

WHITE LION, High-street, Putney, on THURSDAY 

Evening, JUNE 16th, at SIX o’clock, the FOURTH and 

FINAL PORTION of the WOODLANDS ESTATE, in 

humerous lots, land tax redeemed and tithe free, 

most conveniently and advantageously situated, and 
being almost the only land remaining undeveloped 
between these populous suburbs, with frontages to 

Fawe Park, Skelgill, Brandlehow, and Putney Bridge 

Roads, the latter eminently adapted for shops, being 

immediately opposite the intended Public Park and 

Recreation Ground. 

Particulars of Messrs. WATERHOUSE, WINTERBOTHAM, 
Harrison, and Harper, Solicitors, 1, New-court, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, W.C.; or of Messrs. Tucker and Son, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, &c., No. 2, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


UTTON, SURREY.—FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND for SALE, in cheap lots. 
Practically no restrictions. Roads made, gas and hot- 
water laid on, Free conveyances. Any sized plots. 
Payment by instalments if required.—Brooxs and 
HELLER, 8, Old Jewry, E,C. 


TOOTING.—In the main road from Streatham to 
Mitcham.—Ripe Building Estate.—Close to Streatham 
and Tooting Junction Stations and the Recreation 
Ground. 

EATHERALL and GREEN will SELL 
by AUCTION, at the Mart, City, on MONDAY, 

JUNE 27th, at TWO, in one lot, 53 acres of valuable 

FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, ripe for immediate 

profitable development, situate opposite Gorringe Park, 

and having a good frontage to Streatham’lane, possess- 
ing great capabilities for buildmg. In addition, a valu- 
able bed of gravel underlies most of the land. Let on 
lease determinable at Michaelmas, 1899, at £160 per 
annum.—Messrs, GRovER, HUMPHREYS and Son, Solici- 
tors, Temple. Particulars of the AUCTIONEERS, 22, 
Chancery-lane. 


TOOTING.—Secure Freehold Investments in modern, 
red-brick, detached residences, standing in their own 
grounds in one of the quietest suburbs of London, 
facing an open common, but within a stone’s throw 
of the Tooting Junction Station on the L.B. and S.C. 
and L.8.W. Rys., and within convenient distance of 
the tramway terminus. By order of Executors. 

EATHERALL and GREEN will SELL 
by AUCTION, at the MART, City, on MON- 

DAY, JUNE 27th, at TWO, in Lots, the following 

FREEHOLD. detached RESIDENCES, of attractive 

elevation, in red brick, each haying a large area of well- 

matured garden ground :— 


The Chestnuts, let at per annum 3G 7255 
The Firs, let at per annum v« £75 
Heatherhurst, let at per annum .. . £80 


Also a Freehold Ground-rent of £25 per annum, secured 
upon the adjoining residence, known as Inglemere. 
The valuable Freehold Building Land, with considerable 
frontages to the main road, and containing about five 
acres, admirably adapted for speedy and profitable 
development.—Messrs. GRovpR, HUMPHREYS, and Son, 
Solicitors, Temple. Particulars and plans of the 
AUCTIONEERS, No. 22, Chancery-lane, 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 

or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


RCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE and 
CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, personully or 
in residence. Fourteen first places.—-G. A, T. M1 puin- 
TON, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


OTTINGHAM. — Old-established SANI- 
. TARY PLUMBER’S BUSINESS, large jobbing 
and contracting connection, for DISPOSAL, owing to 
death of proprietor ; main thoroughfare ; recently fitted 
up workshops; splendid modern plant; unique oppor- 
tunity for wholesale plumber; large contracts running. 
—Apply Mer.iors, Basprn, and Merttors, Estate 
Agents, King John’s Chambers, Nottingham. 1 


LANS and GENERAL ESTATE WORK 
WANTED by Young Surveyor; experienced ; 
terms low.—B. B., Hornecastle’s, Cheapside. 1 


nine, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thechargefor Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s, 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ANTED, ARCHITECTURAL ASSIS- 

TANT in Municipal Office of large Midland 

town, £2 10s, per week.—Apply, enclosing copy tests, 
Box 729, Bur.pERs’ JouRNAL Office. 1 


UPd tains and effective young DESIGNER 
and Perspective DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED, 
Part time or permanency.—Write, HouseKEEPER, 113, 
Finsbury-pavement, E.C, 
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OROUGH of SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
BUILDINGS INSPECTOR. 

The Corporation invite APPLICATIONS for the 
APPOINTMENT of a BUILDINGS INSPECTOR, at a 
salary of £104 per annum. 

The person appointed will be required to supervise the 
erection of new buildings, and to see that the bye-laws 
in force within the Borough with respect to new streets 
and buildings are complied with, and it is essential that 
he should be practically acquainted with building con- 
struction, and have a thorough knowledge of the model 
Bye-laws of the Local Government Board, under the 
Public Health Act, 1895. 

Applications to be made in writing, accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials 
(which will not be returned), stating age, qualifications, 
experience, and where at present engaged, to be delivered 
at my office before ELEVEN o’clock a.m. on THURS- 
DAY, JUNE 28rd inst. 

Canvassing members of the Town Council will be a 
disqualification. 

By order, 
WILLIAM H. TURNER, 
Southend-on-Sea, Town Clerk. 
June 8th, 1898. 


UANTITY SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT 
WANTED, for temporary Engagement. Good 


abstracter and biller.—State experience, age, and salary 
required, to Box 743, BuitpERS’ JouRNAL Office. 


HE NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY 

COMPANY requirea QUANTITY SURVEYOR 

to take charge of the Quantity Surveying Branch of the 

Architect’s Department. Salary £400.—Applications to 

be addressed to the Secretary, North-Eastern Railway 
Company, York.—York, 13th June, 1898. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


O LAND AGENTS and COUNTY SUR- 

VEYORS.—Plans from rough sketches by first- 

rate draughtsmen. Farm Buildings and Workmen’s 

Cottages a speciality, Most moderate terms.—Letters, 

RoyaL ENGINEER, care of Mr, West, Avonmore Villa, 
Knaphiil. 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires 
ENGAGEMENT in London. Seven years’ ex- 
perience; thoroughly practical, can take job from start 
to finish, survey and level. —‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ BuInpERs 
JOURNAL. 1 


QUIRED; thirty years’ practical experience ; 
several architects’ references as to character and capa- 
bilities. — Address, W. Epwarps, The Lynches, 
Shalford, Guildford. 3 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires EN- 

GAGEMENT. Ten years’ experience. Working 

and detail drawings, specifications, perspectives, com- 

petitions. Excellent references.—S., 98, Blenheim- 
erescent, London, W. 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR, desirous 

of residing at a rising seaside resort, is willing to 
UNDERTAKE EMPLOYMENT. Reasonable terms. 
Long experience. Management of property, laying out 
land for building, road sanitation, specifications, quanti- 
ties, villas, shops, flats.—H. Frencu, 21, Moreton- 
street, S.W. . iy 
OOK-KEEPER and CASHIER, used to 
the Building Trade, thoroughly experienced, 
desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Highest references ; 
74 years. Would undertake management of branch 
business, Shorthand.—Write, A. G., 9, Gracechurch- 
TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


street, E.C. 
“Dividitore, London.” LONDON No. 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manacer, JOHN B, THORP, Arcuirect & SuRVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed. The City Bank, Ltd. 
4 Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One, 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
‘Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS. TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


Upholstery. 


[ Supplement, June 15, 1898. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 


ONE by one the stars in that little constella- 
tion of artists whose works since the early 
sixties have done so much for the Art of 
our day have sunk 
beneath our hori- 
zon, and their or- 
bits sweep a wider 
sky. Itseems but 
the other day that 
Morris died, and 
we followed sadly 
the garlanded 
wain which wound 
its way through 
Oxford lanes like 
a sunny memory 
of a happier time. 
Tt was not a fune- 
ral, but a parting 
feast made to the 
hero of many 
fights, the skald 
of many lays; we 
celebrated not his 
loss, but his 
coming to his 
kingdom. Now 
his. friend — it 
seems impossible 
to write of either 
alone—the twin 
star of that bril- 
liant group—has 
been swept from 
our sight, too sud- 
denly for us, yet 
not without a 
strange  appro- 
priateness when 
we think of their 
‘closeness to each 
other. There is 
something very 
beautiful in the 
relation of the 
two artists. 
Morris, with his 
sturdy northern 
virility, was a 
tower of strength 
to the dreamer of 
strange and beau- 
tiful visions; the 
inequalities of 
‘each seemed to 
interlock, and the 
two made one. 
Hither had done 
more than enough 
to win a lasting 
place in the temple Ki 
of fame, but united 
they became a 
force which transformed the whole artistic 
aspect of their time. They erected a new 
ideal, created a new canon of criticism, 
formed a new style. And the paintings of 
Burne-Jones, the poems, the lectures, the de- 
- signs of William Morris, turned again to a 
study of Nature the minds not only of artists, 
but of a very large section of the public. It 
is impossible to look at any exhibition of con- 
temporary Art, either at home or abroad, 
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without realising the immense influence exer- 
cised by the ideals of Burne-Jones. Critics 
may ery as they will at what they call the lack 
of draughtsmanship, of the power to paint ; 
the eommon Philistine may shrug his 
shoulders at what for his obtuseness is impene- 
trable mystecism ; but those apart, most will 
agree that the lofty ideals, the deep sense of 
mystery, of beautiful colour, the fine feeling 
for line, for spacing, for mass, have never 
been approached by any other artist of the 
day. Itis useless to dwell here on his personal 
history, or upon that of the movement with 
which he was associated, these have been 
long well known, and every paper is full of 
them. It were better to dwell on his influence. 
To come upon any of his works for the first 
time, wherever they ‘may have been en- 
countered, has been for most an unforgettable 


Photo by Elliott and Fry. 
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moment. It was not the painting or the 
drawing that most drew us; it was the sense 
of completeness, the sense of remoteness, of 
invincible calm, inviolable peace, disengaged 
from his work. In the crowd of paintings near, 
his were like a ¢lear window into another 
world, the vision struck home to one unhin- 
dered by any of those tricks of execution, those 
tours-de-force, which, in other painters, rouse 
the facile admiration of an unconsidering 


public. While in so many other painters 
one’s attention is perforce directed to the 
paint, to the canvas, to the ability of the 
artist; before Burne-Jones one is compelled 
to see with his eyes; he fascinates, mesmerises, 
and only when the conception has sunk into 
one and is accepted, only then is the attention 
turned to the manner in which the miracle 
has been achieved. We accepted his ideas 
not as things we knew, had seen or handled, 
but as things which must exist could we but 
see them for ourselves. One thinks of him 
as a modern Merlin, his wand turned paint- 
brush, casting the glamour of his personality 
near and far.. For, as said before, it is not in 
England alone that we find painters working 
under hisspell, butabroad, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Fernand Knopf, to name no lesser lights, show 
indisputable traces of his power. M. de 
Chavannes, with 
whom I had the 
honour of discuss- 
ing Burne-Jones, 
expressed for him 
the liveliest admi- 
ration, and, coup- 
ling his name with 
that of ‘Watts, 
called the two 
England’s great- 
est painters. The 
secret of this over- 
mastering in- 
fluence is, I think, 
to be found in the 
fact that Burne- 


Jones, having 
found himself 


very early in his 
career, never al- 
lowed anything 
to come between 
himself and the 
attempt to give 
expression to his 
personality. He 
sought by every 
means in his power 
quiet, retirement, 
contemplation, 
and, with great 
deliberateness, 
with indomitable 
courage, designed 
and drew and 
painted while the 
storm of unthink- 
ing controversy 
raged around his 
work. Critics ex- 
hausted ~~ their 
powers of mock- 
ery, unattached 
writers their de- 
rision, writers of 
comic operas made 
songs and poured 
out streams ~of 
alleged wit con- 
cerning the finest 


of his works. 
The London 
Charivari, as it 
ever does when 
anything _ noble 


erosses its path, 
led the host of 
: comic papers to 

attack bis paint- 
ings and to rail at his ideals. But he kept 
to his work, changed nothing, only plunged 
the more deeply into his dream-world, and 
there, curtained round with visions, forgot 
about the fray... From the: little sanctum 
which he created issued countless designs 
for glass, cartoons for mosaic, for tapestry, 
for embroidery. TInnumerable studies of 
heads, of groups, of animals, flowers, Archi- 
tecture. At stated intervals appeared in 
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succession ‘The Merciful Knight,” “Chant 
d'Amour,” “ Laus Veneris,” ‘‘ Venus’ Mirror,’ 
“The Wine of Circe,” ‘Love Among the 
Ruins,” “‘The Wheel of Fortune,’ “ King 
Cophetua,” “The Days of Creation,” “ The 
Beguiling of Merlin,” ‘The Golden Stair,’”’ 
“The Perseus ” series, “'The Nativity,” “The 
Annunciation,” and many single figure panels 
of great beauty. His work for Morris alone 
would have taken all the activity of many a 
lesser life. Yet in none of his work is there 
any trace of hurry; every line, every brush 
stroke looks in its place as the fibres on a 
flower stem or the colours on a petal. One 
thinks he made few mistakes, there was the 
immediate sense of what was to be doneand the 
hand by long training did its work unhesitat- 
ingly. But for this delightful and complete 
subserviency of hand to brain we could never 
have had the wonderful series of plant studies, 
the exquisite drawing of flowers, nor the 
simple direct. draughtsmanship of his cartoons. 
Though the subjects are mysterious, some- 
thing vague at times, there is nothing vague 
or tentative in the manner of their presenta- 


tion. On the cartoons one sees the un- 
hesitating nervous line thickening here, 


thinning there, flowing like a liquid sheath 
round the forms he desired to suggest. The 
crayon seemed to have had a life of its own, 
and ever to run before the master’s touch. 
Every student should see these things, and 
himself. observe . that wonderful continence 
of effort, that directness of touch, that im- 
mediate contact with Nature, the source of 
all inspiration. _All through his life he kept 
up his study of Nature; yet one feels he 
seldom worked direct from his model. “What 
it lost in actuality his work has gained by 
assuming that far-off cloistered solemnity 
of aspect, because distilled through the 
medium of his own personality. Every 
unessential fact, every obsessant detail was 
filtered away, leaving behind only the pure 
beauty of the conception. He was a wor- 
shipper of beauty in itself and for itself, un- 
faltering in his fidelity. Yet, because this 
is so, we do feel at times that in his patient 
research of beauty, in his pursuit of it, he 
lost strength; while seeking grace he lost at 
times that ruggedness which should serve as 
a foil: and in some of his paintings the over- 
elaboration deadens for one the impression 
the painter desired to produce. It is as if 
the bow, overdrawn, had sent the shaft 
astray. But what is, perhaps, most remark- 
able of all in his achievement is that he 
turned the attention of a whole host of 
painters from the frowsy domesticity in 
which they and the public all delighted to a 
world of beauty; to an inexhaustible mine of 
subjects, undreamed of by the best of them : 
he showed us the splendours of legen- 
dary history. This has given the Art of 
the nineteenth century a new impulse. 
Imagine what we should be now but for the 
Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Morris, and their 
school. The masterpieces of Watts would 
have stood like peaks on the dull plain of 
photographic studies of domestic interiors, 
fat models, painted in studio light, bathing 
themselves in open-air surroundings. But 
under the influence of Burne-Jones’s work 
spurred on at first by unwilling admiration, 
afterwards by wild enthusiasm, the younger 
artists began to imitate him, and soon all the 
bourgeois ideals of the Early Victorian 
period—* The Toilet,’ “The Ball,” “The 
New Dress,’ “ Forsaken,’ “The Stile,” 
‘* Lovers’ Meetings,” “The Trysting Place,” 
the worn-out platitudes of painting, the 
bathos, the. sticky sentiment, gave way to a 
nobler Art, a more dignified ideal. This was 
alone an achievement great enough to have 
made him famous, yet he did more. By the 
effect of his wonderful designs for stained 
glass, by his altar paintings and decoration 
for. churches, he has revolutionised even the 
clerical ideal, and roused in the minds of 
many an unextinguishable hatred of the 


mechanical spiritless productions so - called 
“ Keclesiastical Art.’ It is impossible at 
present to decide what his place shall 
be, nor can we estimate the value of his work, 
nor measure the whole extent of his imflu- 
ence. We can only get an approximate idea 
by referring to the opinions of Continental 
critics, whose view is more detached, more 
independent, than that of any Englishman 
could be. For the Continent there are only 
very few painters in England, but of those 
Burne-Jones is always selected as the first. 
Among the French particularly his work is 
valued, and has found many imitators, for 
they realise perhaps more keenly than us 
the decorative aspect of his work, and 
as a decorator he stands without a rival. 
His influence was paramount also in another 
sphere. In the ineeption of societies for the 
bettering of arts and handiwork he lent 
invaluable aid, and always gave ready help 
to such as the Arts and Crafts Society and 
the Art Workers’ Guild. He was also, as 
might well be expected, an ardent admirer of 
ancient Architecture, and used his whole 
influence in what seems the hopeless attempt 
to stem the tide of destruction which. is, 
despite even his efforts, sweeping away the 
most valuable relics of ancient Art. As a 
member of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, the memory of Burne- 
Jones will be cherished as that of one whose 
unfaiting sympathy and powerful influence 
were always ready in the time of need. No 
one who saw it will readily forget his generous 
indignation at the unpardonable destruction 
of the front of Peterborough Cathedral. 
We have lost a fine artist and gained an 
abiding influence; we lose a great man, and 
find a great memory; we have lost a great 
designer and gained a living school. Whether 
we regard him as artist or man, Burne-Jones 
was one of whom any writer might be proud, 
and yet more, one whom we think could only 
have risen and flourished in the British Isles. 


H.W, 


In his second and last lecture on “ Modern 
Methods and their Achievements in Bacteri- 
ology,’ delivered at the Royal Institution,” 
Dr. Edward Klein was mainly engaged in the 
discussion of the chemical activity of bacteria. 
He began by speaking of the flagella, which 
gave certain species the power of brisk move- 
ment, and showed how appropriate methods of 
staining these flagella had enabled some 
varieties that resembled each other very 
closely to be clearly distinguished. Reference 
was next made to the existence of spore- 
forming bacilli, and the practical importance 
of this fact. was emphasised on account of the 
enormous resistance offered to inimical in- 
fluences by some of such organisms. He pro- 
ceeded to mention some of the practical results 
that had been obtained by the study of the 
action of pure cultures of various bacteria. 
It had been found that the cells of some 
bacilli included poisonous principles, a poison 
being formed in their protoplasm which had 
an action on animal bodies. Again, some 
bacilli contained in their substance a specific 
poison. Koch first pointed out that an extract 
of the pure culture of tubercle bacillus: gave 
striking results when injected into an animal 
body already tuberculous, and thus afforded- 
an important means of diagnosis. . The lecturer 
next spoke of the toxic substances formed by 
disease-producing bacteria when grown -in 
nutrient media, and described how these toxins 
could be used to give the animals, if they were 
suitably administered, immunity against the 
disease. In the blood of animals so treated an 
antitoxic principle was produced, which, in its 
turn, could be employed as a curative agent. 
The lecturer concluded with a consideration 
of the theories of the nature and mechanism of 
immunity, which was attributed to a germi- 
cidal principle, present in the blood of the 
immunised individual, and with a reference to 
the agglutinative action of the specific blood 
serum and its practical application for diag- 
nosis, 


An Architectural Causerie. 


We have to thank Glad- 


Architecture — stone, amongst others, for 
ae Ret ben e proving the Academy to he 
Suggestions. a public institution for the 

advancement of British Art. 
In the strictest sense, therefore, are. its 


and, moreover, their 
responsibilities are greatly enhanced by the 
fact that only moral restriction need hamper 
them. We can hardly believe that were the 
Academy founded to-day the charter would 
be granted so unconditionally to any forty 
men. Thesystem is emphatically un-English. ~ 
However, it faithfully reflects the spirit of 
an age when the king was despotic and 
monopolies were in evidence. We have little 
doubt that the Academicians endeavour to 
the best of their ability to further the interests 
of British Art, and are considerate of publie 
opinion. Hence these suggestions. No ono 
with a knowledge of the Arts questions the — 
pre-eminence of Architecture. But the 

statements of William Morris on this point 


members trustees ; 


at Birmingham, in February, 1894, may have 


weight. “The proper understanding of 
Architecture is at the present moment of 
such overwhelming importance in the con-— 
sideration of the future of the Arts that 1 


must say a few more words about it, even 
though it be in parenthesis. I mean, in plain 


terms, that the manner in which our buildings ~~ 


and especially our houses, are built is really ~ 
the foundation of the whole question of Art; 
and that, if we cannot build fit and beautiful 
(not necessarily highly decorated) houses, we 
cannot have Art at all in our days. Reflect 
on it! a picture may be hidden in a drawing- — 


room; a book may remain unopen ona library 


shelf; a drawing or engraving shut up in a — 
portfolio ; but.a house is always in evidence to 
injure every passer-by by its badness; or bene- 
fit him by its.goodness.’ Can we, therefore, 
believe that our trustees treat the pre-eminent 
Art entirely well in apportioning 7838 square 
feet to painting,* 1624 square feet to sculp- 
ture, and a cul-de-sac of 486 square fect to 
Architecture. Is it surprising that the B.P. 
cares so little for Architecture when their 
mentor in such matters treats her thus in- 
adequately? Surely not. A restriction of 
three exhibits by outsiders would enable one 
more room to be given to the greatest Art, 
and might even do away with that unpleasant 
necessity, an opera glass. This is a time 
when signs are in evidence of a new style in 
embryo, and the R.A. should take warning 
from the R.L., etc., that the new growth must — 
have ample space for its exercise. Where- ~ 
fore we submit that architects should offer 
their desirable haven as an additional room 


for paintings, and in return ask for as many — 
rooms to be opened in the winter, simul- — 


taneously with the “old masters,” as- the 
hangers consider will make. a satisfactory 
exhibition. What an incentive to Art this 
would be! A room could be devoted to 
executed buildings with working drawings, 
photographs, &c., and another to projets with 
models; or a classification of rooms might 
be made, as ecclesiastical, municipal,domestie, — 
decoration, designs, and so forth. Yet — 
another suggestion. Let the R.A. have ag 
representative in Parliament. From his very 
vocation it is obvious that the broad-minded- — 
ness necessary for a great architect renders 
him most suited for such an honour. 


P. As Eve 


* Approximate dimensions (plan only, not wall space), — 
taken from R.A. catalogue, on the assumption that the 
architectural room is 27ft. long. : 
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SPAIN: 
Its Picturesque Cities 
Monasteries. 


June 22, 1898. ] 


and 


IIL.—TARRAGONA. 
By F. Haminton Jackson. 


HE city of Tarragona is the capital of the 
T province of that name, and is the seat of 
an archbishopric, the holder of which is 
Primate “de Jas Espanas,” and therefore eccle- 
siastical rival of the Archbishop of Toledo. 
It is a remarkably healthy place, the air is 
mild but, from its great dryness, bracing, 
sometimes, indeed, becoming rather keen. 
There are no standing waters near, nor is 
irrigation employed. ‘The walks are beautiful, 
looking down toward the sea, while in various 
directions on the land side are scattered pine 
woods, heaths, and aromatic wastes, where the 
wild lavender and sweet-smelling shrubs per- 
_ fume the air even in mid-winter. 


It stands upon a limestone rock, some 760ft. 
high, rising above the river Francoli and the 
sea, which has been occupied as a town ever 
since the Pheenicians made a settlement there. 
Nhe name “'‘l'arragona” appears to be a 


corruption of that which they gave _ it, 
“larchon,” said to signify “a citadel.” The 


brothers Publius and Cneius Scipio were the 
first Romans who occupied it. It was raised 
by Augustus to be the capital of the province, 
he having wintered here (s.c. 26) after his 
Cantabrian campaign, and here he issued the 


DRAWN BY P. 
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decree which closed the temple of Janus, In 
the war between Cesar and Pompey, Tarragona 
sided with the latter, but on the victory of the 
former submitted humbly to the lord of the 
world, sent ambassadors to him, and obtained 
his pardon and protection ; and he resided here 
for some time before he went to Cadiz. Under 
Augustus it became the residence of the pro- 
pretor, who had under his orders the three 
legates who governed Spain, being — con- 
veniently situated for communication with 
Rome. The city then extended on the west 
beyond the slopes on which it now stands, to 
the river Francoli, then the Tulcis, and on the 
south to the sea. Onthe east, and close to the 
Presidio (the prison) were the 'Therme, and 
temples occupied a great part of the space, 
among them-being one to Augustus, erected 
during his lifetime, ‘The amphitheatre rose 
not far from the shore (very few remains of it 
are left as it has been used for a quarry, and 
these are enclosed in the Presidio), and on the 
eastern slopes a large and noble stone ascent 
led from it to the upper. city, where was 
situated the Palace of Augustus; of which 
there are small remains to be seen under the 
name of the Carcel de Pilato—Pontius Pilate 
being claimed’ as a townsman by the Tarra- 
gonese—and this building, the walls of which 
are 20ft. thick in some places, and probably 
Pheenician work in the lower stages, being 
assigned to him for a palace. 

There is also a tower remaining from the 
same building, at the foot of the south walls 
of which began the spacious circus. ‘I'he out- 
line of it may still be traced in part of its 
course. It was 1212ft. long and 270ft. wide. 
Several houses have been built with its ruins 
against its very walls, and the area has become 
the present Plaza de la Fuente, the well from 
which it takes its name dating from Phenician 
times. The capitol rose on the site now 
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occupied by the cathedral, and on the way 
from the Archiepiscopal Palace to the Puert»y 
Rosario there are still three towers which 
formed part of that edifice; two are embedded 
in the wall, the third standing isolated. The 
lower part of the walls, it may be observed, is 
Cyclopean, and dates from Pheenician times, 
the Scipios having made use of them as 
foundations for their own fortifications. Out- 
side this gate is another relic of the same 
period, a gateway formed of huge stones, the 
sill of which is much below the present level 
of the ground. 

In Roman times the population exceeded a 
million, but the various misfortunes which 
have befallen the town at the hands of con- 
querors have reduced the inhabitants to 30,000, 
which is, however, more than double the 
number of fifty years ago. The Goths made 
it their capital, but destroyed more than they 
built. They removed the archbishopric to 
Vich, but it was restored in 1089; to the dis- 
cust of Toledo, which disputes the primacy. 
The Moors, under Tarif, made of the city a 
heap, and the ruins remained uninhabited for 
four centuries. 

“Tarkuna,” as it was then called—the site 
of it, at least — was granted by Ramon 
Berenguer El Grande in 1116 to San Olaguer 
of Barcelona, who began a church there in 
1128, being aided by Robert Burdet, a Norman 
chief, to whom he had delegated his authority. 
The wife of this Robert Burdet, Sibylla, during 
her husband’s absence kept armed watch upon 
the walls, like a true chieftain’s wife, and beat 
back the Moors, after which the place became 
a frontier fortress, and but little more, for 
Christian commerce centred at Barcelona, and 
Moorish traffic preferred Valencia. Tarragona 
was the scene of one of Suchet’s butcheries in 
1813. Women and children while trying to 
escape were shot down, and the streets ran 
with blood, while nameless horrors were perpe- 
trated by the soldiery. Suchet boasted of his 
act, saying that he intended “to intimidate 
Spain by the destruction of an entire city.” 

It is said that both architect and workmen 
were brought from Normandy to build the 
cathedral, and the severe character of the 
Architecture may be held to justify the report, 
though there is some admixture of Moorish 
detail and feeling to be traced here and 
there, and the design of the window traceries 
is of later date. No names are given of those 
who commenced the work, but, after some 
time, that of Maestro Fray Bernardo is re- 
corded as that of the architect, and probably 
a good deal of the internal architectural 
carving of the earlier period is due to him. 
The cathedral stands on a platform to which 
eichteen steep steps ascend from the Market 
Place “de las Coles.’’ The facade consists of a 
deeply recessed central portal, with two side 
doorways, between which and the central door 
are two massive piers crowned with pinnacles. 
The bases of these piers are decorated with 
small Gothic arches, above which are niches 
for twenty-one statues of apostles and prophets, 
which stand under truncated Gothic canopies. 
They are most of them the work of Maestro 
Bartolomé, who carved them in or about 1278, 
but a few were made by Jaime Castayls in 1375. 
Two or three niches are empty, and local 
tradition says that every hundred years one 
ficure steps down! There is a central pillar 
beneath the arch, bearing a Virgin and Child, 
and above it the lintel is sculptured with the 
Last Judgment, the tympanum being pierced 
with tracery filled with coloured glass. Above 
the door is a large pointed window, and above 
it again a very fine rose of 1131. 

The gable was to have been finished with a 
high pointed arch and the piers with slender 
pinnacles, according. to the plans preserved in 
the archives of the cathedral, but the works 
stopped before they reached that height, and 
the facade now ends in a curiously truncated 
way. Above the side doors are two reliefs of 
early date, representing respectively the dream 
of St. Joseph, and the adoration of the kings. 
The doors are completely sheathed with pieces 
of sheet iron, laid on something like cut slates 
on a roof, each showing a diamond shape, 
nailed round the edges with copper nails, and 
with a central boss of bronze to each. This 
was done in 1456 by Archbishop Gonzalez, at 
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TARRAGONA CATHEDRAL; 


which time the four beautiful knockers were | 


made and the pierced hinges, all of them 
mainly cut from the iron when cold, not 
forged when red hot. The bell tower is a 
massive lantern-like structure with truncated 
pinnacles and cornice, it groups well in the 
eastern views of the cathedral with the 
transept and apse. 

The nave is very solemn and severe in style, 
the arches being without mouldings and very 
massive. It is lighted by large fourteenth 
century clerestory windows of three lights. 
The plan is cruciform, and there are ten piers 
on each side, the east end being much darker 
than the west. This is partly owing to the 
great rose windows in the transepts having 
been filled with full coloured glass’ in the 
sixteenth century, which sparkles jewel-like in 
the gloom. It is so dark that the sacristan 
obligingly lights a taper to point out to 
visitors the things which he considers ‘most 
worthy of notice in the retablo of the altar 
mayor, such as a spider’s web, or other insects 
hanging from delicately-carved leaves, ex- 
ceedingly detailed drapery, and so forth. 


It is a work of the fifteenth century, and | 


contains scenes from the life of Christ, and of 
the martyrdom of St. Tecla, who is the tutelar 
of Tarragona, In the choir the archbishop’s 
throne is fine, and so is the reja. The organ 
dates from the sixteenth century, but bears its 
age well. The font was a Roman sarcophagus, 
found in the ruins of the Palace of Augustus. 
The crossing is very fine viewed from the 
door of the Capilla del Sacramento, The 
colour of the stone is cold, and adds to the 
appearance of severity in the design. There 
are a few early tombs of archbishops around 
and behind the high altar, the earliest being 
that of Cyprian, date 683. The roof. of the 
Capilla del Sacramento is a Roman vault, it 
was the refectory of the canons when they 
lived in community. In the Capilla de los 
Sastres, the chapel of the tailor’s guild, is a 
very good small Flemish stained glass window 
und a painted retablo, which looks decorative, 
but cannot be examined, there being far too 
little light. 
(To be continued.) 


ANOTHER addition to the Yorkshire College 
at Leeds was made by the laying of a founda- 
tion stone of a new wing, to be devoted to the 
leather industries, of which Leeds is now an 
important centre. 

T'HE corner-stone of the new English church 
at Lucerne, which is being erected by the 
Colonial and Continental Church Society, was 
laid a few days ago by Mr. Frederick Robert 
St. John, Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne. 
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A VERY COMPETITIVE 
COMPETITION. 


NOTES ON THE TROWBRIDGE TECH- 
NICAL- SCHOOL DESIGNS. 


By A SprcrAu Commissioner. 


HE Trowbridge Technical School competi- 
tion was decided on Wednesday, June 8th. 
The duty of selection, which devolved upon the 
assessor, Mr. E.W.Mountford, wasrather severe, 
as there were no less than sixty-seven designs 
submitted by architects in practice in the 
Midlands, London, and Cardiff. 'The subject 
has therefore proved an unusually attractive 
one, and it appears curious that there should 
be so few schemes of merit amongst the 
number. 

The site selected by the committee is a 
corner one, with unobstructed light from three 
sides, and solid foundations 6ft. below the 
surface. It was, therefore, peculiarly adapted 
for the purpose and comparatively easy to 
deal with ; the amount to be expended, ac- 


| cording to the conditions, was some £5500, 


and the requirements embraced, besides the 
usual Science and Art rooms, a weaving shed 
of not less than 1200ft. super, plumbing, 
metal, and carpenters’ and joiners’ shops ; 
cookery school and laundry, three class-rooms, 
aud a lecture theatre to accommodate eighty 
students, and no provision was required for 
caretaker, 

Mr. Mountford was engaged in adjudicating 
upon the designs on Tuesday afternoon and 
Wednesday, and a meeting of the Technical 
Education Committee was held on Wednesday 
afternoon, when Mr. Mountford read the 
following report : 

“17, Buckingham Street, 
“ Strand, London, 
“June 8, 1898. 

“To the Technical Education Committee 

‘of Trowbridge. 

“Gentlemen,—In accordance with your in- 


| structions I have carefully examined the whole 


of the sixty-seven designs submitted for your 
proposed new building. Several of them are 


| of very considerable merit, showing not only 


much artistic ability, but also an intimate 


acquaintance with the requirements of this | 


class of building. 


necessity entered very much into the con- 
| sideration of the competing architects, and 
some have therefore proposed to face the 
building with red brick and terra-cotta rather 
than stone. But I would strongly urge you 


The question of cost has of | 
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to have a stone building, or at least a build- 
ing chiefly of stone. There is little objection 
to the use of some red brick, but terra-cotta is 
altogether out of harmony with Trowbridge, 
the old buildings of the town being of admir- 
able design and of strongly local character—a 
character which could by no means be re-pro- 
duced in terra-cotta. You would do well to 
allow, if necessary, sufficient to cover the 
difference in cost between brick and stone 
facings. 

“Taking everything into consideration, I 
selected six designs as being the best, having 
regard to your instructions. Others of much 
merit had to be passed over for various 
reasons. These six designs are numbered 
respectively 57, 68, 8, 18,55, and 29. Further 
consideration decided me to place No. 57 first, 
and No. 63 second. Nos. 8 and 18 are of such 
equal merit that I would like to bracket them 
as equal for the third place. 

“T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“Ep. W. Mounrrorp.” 

After further explanations by Mr. Mountford, 
the numbered envelopes containing the names 
of the architects were opened by the chairman, 
Mr. W. Walker, and it was found that No. 57, 
placed first, was by Mr. T. Davison, 59, Great 
Ormond Street, London ; No. 63, placed second, 
by Messrs. Briggs and Wolstenholme, Black- 
burn ; and Nos. 8 and 18, equal third, by Mr. 
Dunbar Smith, 28, Theobald’s Road, Gray’s 
Inn, London, and Messrs. Hall and Bishop, 
Leighton Buzzard. 

The architect of the selected design places 
the weaving shed in the internal angle of site, 
with top north light over, the physics room 
occupying the space between the side of same 
and Castle Street on the basement floor, the 
wood carving and other trades on the Museum 


Street front, lighted from an area extending to ~ 


the boundary of site. On the ground: floor 
are placed the cooking school, scullery, and 
larder, separated from the laundry by the 
entrance and staircase, which is on the Castle 
Street front. The only lavatories for males and 
females besides the accommodation for them 
in-the basement is placed at head of staircase 
partly over the end of weaving shed. The 
lecture and preparation rooms are on the 
ground floor, lighted from Museum Street, 
with additional light from Narrow Wine 
Street, at the back of the students’ seats and 
in the eyes of the lecturer, which we do not 
consider very well advised. On. the first floor 
are the three class-rooms, with left-hand light, 
and the chemical laboratory and balance-room, 
with a balcony for opening. noxious gases. 


| The principal’s room is at the head of stair- 
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case on this floor. The art rooms are all 
placed together in the attics, and the chemical 
laboratory is carried up two floors in order to 
keep the same ridge level throughout the two 
main street frontages. It is here that Mr. 
Davison has scored over his fellow competitors, 
for, by hiding the whole of his art rooms 
behind the roof slope of the building, he has 
in reality converted a four-story building 
into a three, from the perspective point of 
view. The rooms are well lighted from the 
N. and N.E.; but we are inclined to think 
that their utility would be much enhanced 
and the floor accommodation increased by 
giving the rooms vertical walls on all sides. 
The workshop accommodation appears very 
limited for the requirements. -Mr. Davison 
cubes his building up at 228,728ft., and prices 
it at 6d., which works out at £5718. The 
heating and ventilating arrangements are 
well considered, and will be, by means of 
ventilating radiators, worked on the low- 
pressure hot water system, and the ventilation 
on the exhaust system. The elevation is 
treated in a quiet and  unostentatious 
Georgian manner, with stone basement and 
quoins, and stone dressings to the windows, 
filled in between with brickwork;.a simple 
stone cornice carries the eaves of the tipped 
and tiled roof. 

No. 63, the second premiated design, shows 
the weaving shed at the back of site, with top 
light over one half, and the class-rooms are 
distributed on the basement, ground, and first 
floors, which, with the physics laboratory on 
the ground floor, are weak points in the 
scheme. The cookery school and laundry 
are on the first floor, and the art rooms on 
the second floor; the latter are not at all well 
lighted. The elevations show a much more 
ornate treatment than the first premiated 
design, though not nearly so satisfactory from 
an wsthetic point of view, though we must 
conclude, judging from the many objects in 
the plan, that the authors owe their position 
more to their elevations than anything else. 

No, 29, one of the third premiated designs, 
is chiefly remarkable for the extraordinary 
curly character of the printing, and still more 
eccentric elevation. The weaving room has no 
top light, and the physics laboratory is placed 
on the ground floor. The art rooms on the 
second floor appear to have been well con- 
sidered. The author enters his building from 
the Castle Street side, beneath an overhanging 
bay supported on brackets. A good per- 
spective drawing shows the treatment of the 
exterior to great advantage, but we must take 
exception to the bay window on the Museum 
Street frontage. 

The authors of the other third premiated 
design arrange their building round a central 
triangular area, which we consider would be 
of very little practical advantage for lighting 
purposes. They likewise give no top light to 
their weaving shed, and their class-rooms are 
divided between the three lower floors, with 
the physics laboratory on the first floor, three 
weak points in the design; they also divide 
the art rooms between the first and second 
floors, which is not desirable. The elevations 
are Renaissance in character, with stone 
facing. 

The highly commended designs (it sounds 
rather like a poultry show) are by Messrs. 
Tyars and Jago and Mr. F. E. Thickpenny ; 
the former send in a rather unfinished set of 
drawings, with no top light to weaving shed, 
and physics laboratory on first floor, where 
they also put their lecture theatre and 
chemical laboratory, a disposition which has 
been followed by other competitors. 

No. 60 shows a pleasing elevation, but bad 
pen, and is cubed out at 6d. and 4d. No 34 is 

y Messrs. Houston and Houston, who have a 
very fair plan, and place their lecture theatre 
on the first floor with the chemical and physics 
laboratory ; the class-rooms are not all on the 
same floor. 

No. 50 sends a very good plan with the 
exception of the physics laboratory on the first 
floor; top north light to weaving shed and the 


_ other rooms well placed and arranged. This 


scheme appears worthy of a better place in the 
competition than has been awarded to it. 
No. 58, by Mr. Alfred Cox, is also another good 
Ss 


scheme, but having no top light to weaving 
shed. The lecture theatre, chemical laboratory, 
balance-room, and class-rooms are all placed 
on the first floor ; the art rooms are well placed 
and well lighted; a good perspective view is 
submitted which shows an architectural treat- 
ment of Georgian character of brick and stone, 
We must, however, take exception to he brick 
arched treatment below the eaves cornice. 

No. 54, by Mr. Wellar, is remarkable as being 
the only design we noticed with the entrance 
at the angle. The author has in consequence 
placed his rooms at an angle with the front- 
age line, which has involved untold difficulties 
in the plan. 

No. 53 is arranged with a central area open- 
ing out to Narrow Wine Street; the rooms 
are ranged round same, by which means the 
author has been able to condense the building 
down to three floors. There are many defects 
in the plan, and the lighting is not all that 
could be desired. 

Nos. 61 and 15 are by Mr. J. H. Phillips. 
Both plans are poor. The former shows a 
curious circular arrangement in the elemen- 
tary art room, apparently for the purposes 
of model drawing. This building is entered 
from Castle Street, and has a central area. 

No. 40, by Messrs. Battery and Birds, shows 
the class-rooms on the ground floor, and has 
arranged the cookery school with scullery and 
larder between same and laundry; the build- 
ing is entered from Museum Street. 

No. 30 sends in an extraordinary elevation 
of ponderous character, and a very bad plan. 
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No. 33, by Messrs. Sileock and Reay, exhibits 
a good perspective in strong line and wash. 
The weaving shed has, however, no top light. 
The lecture theatre is arranged with circular 
seats, 

No. 62 shows a very ill-considered plan and 
poor elevations. 

No. 87 puts the principal’s room near 
entrance and enter the building from Museum 
Street. No perspective view is exhibited. 

No. 7 is one of the most curious and re- 
markable schemes in the room. ‘The plans 
show a wonderful kind of corkscrew staircase 
in the centre of ‘the building, arranged on the 
lines of Louis XV. curves; the rooms are 
badly placed and lighted; the elevations 
suggest the music hall rather than the tech- 
nical institute, and are very scrolly and curly, 


| also very unfinished, which is perhaps as well. 


No. 25, by Messrs. Wimperis and East, 
exhibits a poor plan, but, on the other hand, 


| a good style and character of elévation. 


No. 1, by Mr. Martin Brooks, shows a fair 
plan, but poor elevation. 

No.- 67, by Messrs. Goldsmith and Potter, 
has a satisfactory elevation ; but weaving shed 
has no top light, and there are other defects in 


| the arrangements. 


No. 49, by Mr. Stanley, shows the entrance 
from Market Street between two semi-octa- 
gonal projections carried up to first floor. The 


elevations are quiet and dignified. ‘The 
weaving shed has a partly glass roof. 
No. 51, by Mr. Lewis, has a poor plan. The 


lecture-room and preparation-rooms are placed 
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on the ground floor. 
does not do justice to the elevations. 

No. 46, by Mr. Wills, gives top light to 
weaving shed, and puts the physics room in 
basement, with a central staircase. 
is satisfactory and the elevations are shown to 
advantage by a perspective view in the style 
of Raffles Davison. 

Doubtless the features which guided the 
assessor in the selection of the first design 


were that the weaving shed was entirely top | 


lighted, the class-rooms well arranged together, 
with left hand light in each case, the 
physics laboratory en the solid ground, as it 
ought tobe, and the Art rooms lighted from 
the north and north-east, this also being 
arranged for the painting room. We consider, 
however, there were many better schemes in 
the room than either the second or third 
premiated designs, for as pointed out above, 
they present defects in their arrangements 
from which other designs were entirely or 
partially free ; neither do we consider it a just 
principle to divide the third premium between 
two competitors. 

In conclusion we must congratulate the 
Trowbridge Technical Education Committee 
on the exceedingly able manner in which the 
designs have been exhibited to view in the 
Town Hall, and the straightforward way in 
which the competition has been conducted 
throughout. 

The old Renaissance buildings in the town 
are of very good character, and we trust the 
selected architect will introduce the feeling 
displayed in the details of that work, and thus 
continue the local characteristics. 


Tne foundation stones have been laid of a 
police station and court house at Halifax. 

Tue building trade in New Zealand seems 
to be in a bad way, for during April eleven 
builders and contractors in Wellington filed 
their schedules or compounded with their 
creditors. 

Tue Parliamentary Committee of Newport 
Borough Council recommend the purchase for 
£5350 of a site belonging to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, near Caerleon, and containing 
fifty-three acres, for the new borough lunatic 
asylum. 

SPEAKING of Troyes Cathedral, in his article 
on “A Summer Sunday in Troyes,” which 
appeared in our last issue, Mr. Thos. Francis 
Bumpus was made to remark, through a typo- 
graphical error, that the edifice was “one of 
the few French churches planned with aisles 
to both nave and choir.” This should read: 
“One of the few French churches planned 
with double aisles to both nave and choir.” 


The perspective drawing | 


The plan | 
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ARCHAEOLOGISTS IN ESSEX. 


fies Essex Archeological Society held its 
first summer outing on Saturday week. 
The first jaunt was from Chelmsford to 
Roxwell. _ A visit was paid to the church, 
restored. in 1854, which has very little of 


| interest from an archeological point of view. 


Not far from the church is Roxwell “ Dukes,” 
where a curious old portrait, let into the oak 
panelling above the fireplace, was seen in one 
of the rooms. The “Dukes” is a very old 
farmhouse, with a _ picturesque situation. 
From here’ a move was made for Skreens. 
The mansion, a large, square red brick build- 
ing, having no pretensions to architectural 
beauty, takes its name from a wealthy family 
named Skreens, who possessed it early in the 
fifteenth century. The house has some very 
fine apartments, the hall being unusually 
large and lofty, and richly decorated. Aftera 
brief stay here, and an inspection of some of 
the rooms and the garden, the party moved to 
Willingale. There are two parishes of that 
name— Willingale Doe and Willingale Spain, 
and they are said to derive their distinctive 
names from their pwners soon after the con- 
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quest, William d’Ou and Hervey de Spain 
respectively. The curious thing about the 
two villages is that their churches stand 


In THE SAME CHURCHYARD, 


about 50yds. apart, this being the only 
instance of the kind in Essex. How they came 
to be erec.ed so it seems impossible to deter- 
mine. Tradition has it that they were founded 
by two rival sisters, but as the churches are 
of different ages, that story can hardly be true. 
Willingale Doe church was first inspected, and 
a short sketch of its history was given by Mr. 
W.C. Waller. The church, it was explained, 
was probably built in the fourteenth century, 
but it has undergone many alterations. On 
the south side of the chancel is a huge marble 
monument to Sir Robert Wiseman (1641), of 
Torrell’s Hall, and on the tomb is an ancient 
helmet, which, from its size and weight, must 
have produced many a headache for its wearer. 
There are several brasses in the church, per- 
petuating the memory of some of the members 
of the old families of the neighbourhood, and 
these were described by Mr. Miller Christy. 
The church of Willingale Spain, which dates 
from the early Norman period, was also in- 
spected, and a paper on 


Irs Origin AND HtstToRy 


was read by the rector. This building has also 
undergone alterations, and in 1748 it was 
made “as much like a whitewashed barn as 
the wit of man could devise.” From the 
Willingales to Fyfield, the next stopping- 
place, the drive was through some very pretty 
and well-wooded country. At Fyfield the 
members were welcomed by the rector, who 
read a paper on the church, a large, ancient, 
and interesting structure, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. There are several Fyfields in Eng- 
land, and curiously enough, nearly all their ~ 
churches are dedicated to St. Nicholas. From 
Fyfield the party drove on to Chipping Ongar, 
where, under the direction of Mr. I. C. Gould, 
some extensive earthworks were examined and 
described. These are now thickly overgrown 
with large trees and underwood, and form a 
very’ pleasant and secluded retreat. Mr. 
Gould began his remarks by a reference to 
Henry de Lucy, one of the Norman barons, 
who held high offices in the time of Henry L, 
and built 


A Srrone CAsTLE AT ONGAR 


on the site of these earthworks. But before 
his time, said Mr. Gould, there was no doubt 
a castle there, erected when the Danes and 
Saxons were struggling for supremacy, and 
probably even before that period the works 
were used as a Roman encampment, so that 
they would date back 1800 years. In the 
Norman times the castle was no doubt a huge, 
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massive, and imposing building. In Elizabeth’s 
reign it was pulled down, and the present 
farmhouse near the site probably built from 
some of the material. Dr. Laver, however, 
said he should go back further than the 
Roman period for the construction of these 
earthworks ; he had an idea that such triple- 
moated fortifications were of British origin. 
He was of the same opinion with regard to 
those at Pleshey and Rayleigh. 


A NEW IRISH CHURCH. 
HE foundation stones have been laid of a 
new Presbyterian Church at Malone. 
The building consists of a nave and aisles 
with large projecting transepts. Prominence 
is given to the main doorway, which has 
octagon shafts, with moulded bases and 
caps, carrying a Tudor arch richly moulded 
and carved. Angular buttresses are placed 
at each side of the jambs, surmounted 
by moulded battlements. The main gable 
contains two large tracery windows, embraced 
by a relieving arch, with sable moulding, 
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A STORY FROM SOMERSET. 
VANDALS IN THE AGGRESSIVE. 


T is a sorry story that comes to us from 
Somerset. The river Barle is spanned 
just below Dulverton by a bridge, which is 
noble in its old age. Its old stone guard walls 
are wrinkled and somewhat decrepit, so the 
Somersetshire County Council, with infinite 
facility, is going to mend the matter by putting 
up new walls of blue Staffordshire bricks! A 
correspondent—Mr. R. Staddon, Dulverton— 
sends us a timely protest :—“‘ Barle Bridge,’ 
Dulverton, is an old stone bridge spanning the 
river Barle at the entrance to the town of 
Dulverton. The guard walls of the bridge, 
having been neglected, stand in need of repair. 
The Somerset County Council have discussed 
the matter, and have adopted a plan (presum- 
ably prepared by their surveyor), by which 
the old stone guard walls are to be taken 
down and new ones put up in blue Staffordshire 
brick. Itis impossible to imagine a greater 
monstrosity, and it is incredible that an 


IN THE HARTZ DISTRICT. 
AN EASTER SKETCHING 
RAMBLE. 


—_——_—— 


By G. A. T. Mippieton, A.RiI.B.A. 
(Continued from page 333.) 


II.—AT HANOVER. 


OR all practical purposes there are two 
Hanovers ; one,a fine, modern town, with 
wide streets, large shops, and great public 

buildings; and the other a medieval city of 
narrow lanes, rendered all the more dark and 
narrow by the overhanging, upper stories of 
the wooden buildings. The old town is, how- 
ever, enclosed within the new, and is being 
rapidly absorbed by it. Undoubtedly much of 
the old has already disappeared, and signs of 
continued demolition are in evidence, so that, 
in the course of another decade or so, one 


“4 STORY FROM SOMERSET.” 


having carved bosses and apex. Above the 
latter rises an angular finial. A massive 
buttressed tower, with a deeply recessed door- 
way, is placed at the south-west angle of the 
church. Itis pierced by tracery belfry win- 
dows, and is crowned by a well-proportioned 
stone spire, which terminates in a gilt copper 
weather vane at a height of 125ft. At the 
opposite angle is an octagonal projecting 
staircase, with angle buttresses and a door- 
way between them. At the transepts are placed 
large traceried windows. All the gables are 
coped with moulded stones, and the roofs will 
be covered with green Westmoreland slates, 
The walling is of selected Scrabo sandstone, 
with mullions of Giffnock stone. A portion 
of the front is divided by a flying buttress 
with noyel effect. All the internal joinery 
will be of selected pitch and yellow pine, with 
Carolina sheeting for the roof and wall dados. 
The series of Tudor arches dividing nave from 
aisles ‘will be richly moulded. Heating will 
be combined with ventilation. The contrac- 
tors for the work, which is being rapidly pro- 
ceeded with, are Messrs. Courtney and Co., 
and the architects are Messrs. Young and 
Mackenzie, Belfast. 
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A.R.I.B.A. should have conceived a scheme in 
such execrably bad taste. Should this precious 
plan be carried out, there will be a bridge, the 
piers and arches of which are of stone clothed in 
all those wondrous greys which are the work of 
the storm and sunshine of many a winter and 
summer, and the guard walls of one of the 
most ugly of building materials in use at the 
present time—a monument to that kind of 
economy (?) which, for the sake of a little (if 
any) extra cost, would utterly ruin the appear- 
ance of a bridge that is the admiration of 
artists and all having any eyes for the pic- 
turesque. We have had the appearance of 
one quaint old bridge at Dulverton irretriev- 
ably ruined already under the auspices of the 
same Council by the introduction of blue 
Staffordshire bricks. The people of Dulverton 
are not going to submit to have Barle Bridge 
treated in a similarmanner. Probably it is not 
possible to treat the bridge in such manner as 
to make it a positive addition to the beauty of 
the landscape, but it certainly is possible to 
treat it in such a manner that it shall quietly 
harmonise with its surroundings, and not be 
the hideously obtrusive object it would be if 
the plan as proposed at present is carried out.” 


BARLE BRIDG&, DULVERTON, 


might probably look in vain for any domestic 
work of earlier date than the nineteenth 
century ; undoubtedly to the benefit of the 
inhabitants from a sanitary point of view, and 
also from that of the fireman, but an irre- 
parable loss of the picturesque. Fortunately, 
the modern work, as a rule, displays architec- 
tural taste, and the building is everywhere 
sound, mostly of bricks, and with both 
material and workmanship substantial. The 
more important buildings, too, are upon a 
really magnificent scale, particularly the 
palace. and the theatre—the latter, a noble, 
classic edifice, open on all sides, of the type of 
which we have heard so much and seen so 
little in England of late. 

Of the old buildings, the Market Church 
claims the greatest amount of attention, with 
much gold and rich colour introduced in the 
chancel with excellent taste. In most Con- 
tinental countries, especially where the Roman 
ritual is in use, this sort of thing is gaudy 
and vulgar in the extreme, possibly captiva- 
ting to some, on account of the glitter, but 
hurtful to most people. In Holland, where 
the Lutherans and Romanists are in approxi- 
mately equal numbers, as also in some parts 
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of Germany where the same conditions obtain, 
the Lutheran churches are stripped of all 
decoration, and are frequently whitewashed ; 
but round about Hanover, where all are 
Lutherans, the decoration is just as magnifi- 
ceut as in the Romanist, churches of Brussels 
or Paris, but in infinitely better taste. 

The church is not. exceptional externally, 
save for two features, but these are rare and 
of considerable interest. The western door- 
way, in itself a German poverty - stricken 
example of the “Flamboyant,” is made to 
carry an external balcony or pulpit, and_ the 
combination, strange as it may sound, is 
decidedly happy, looking well even with wire- 
drawn tracery, and full of possibilities under 
skilful treatment. 

The other feature, though curious in effect 
and by no means lacking in a certain beauty, 
is by no means so adaptable, it being the 
occurrence of memorial mural tablets, many 
of them of rich design, upon the outside walls, 
where they naturally have not been very well 
preserved. They are mostly of the seventeenth 
century date, and of sandstone, inserted in 
the brick walls of the church, the bricks of 
which, by the way, are of the unusual dimen- 
sions of 10}in. x 5iin. x 3}in., and so very 
different from the small bricks of the low 
countries, and giving a more solid appearance 
than our own. 

Of seventeenth century Renaissance there is 
also a fine example in the Leibnitz Haus, built 
in 1652,and nowa museum. Inits general idea 
andrichness of detail, it is distinctly reminiscent 
of the Francois work of France, such as the 
Hotel de Valois at Caen, or the Hotel 
Bourgtheroulde at Rouen, erected a century 
earlier than this, but the delicacy of the 
French detail is entirely lacking, and its 
wonderful elegance of proportion has been 
missed. It is, in fact, the sort of thing from 
which a suggestion may be taken, but which 
is not to be studied closely. The ironwork in 
grilles and window-guards is, in this respect, 
better. Rod iron is used and worked in 
scrolls, the terminals being hammered flat into 
masks- and leaves, and simply stamped on 
face. 

Close to the Leibnitz Haus is one of the 
stepped gables, with scrolls filling the steps, 
which one genérally consider as characteristi- 
eally German ; but it is of timber and not of 
stone, and the question at once arises whether 
the form originated in stone or wood construc- 
tion. Certainly it suits timber well and looks 
more natural in that material than in the more 
solid stone, timber lending itself better to 
the scroll work carving, and the surface en- 
richment which is largely used. 


(To be continued ) 


Ar Hendon the foundation stone of a new 
infirmary was laid a few days ago. The total 
cost of the buildings and site will be nearly 
£108,000. 

Arter the frivolity—to use a mild term—of 
the Lantree exhibition, lately at 5, Regent 
Street, it strikes quite a new chord to meet 
there pictures so grave as those of the modern 
Dutch school, or the not long agone French 
Romanticists. Together with these tender 
water-colours of dignified field labours and 
landscapes by Anton Mauve, sad yet sadly 
true pieces of genre by Josef Israels, dreamy 
visions that seem almost to have the charm of 
evanescence by Corot, forest depths by Diaz, a 
Daubigny of his favourite “ Banks of the 
Oise,” with little cloudlets full of illumination 
in the high sky and shelving ground whose 
formation is beautifully delineated, there are 
what might seem incongruous works. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, no such result ensues, for the 
living British painters who are included have 
a good deal of likemindedness with the dis- 
tinguished foreigners they share the walls 
with. here is a strong little Peppercorn, 
“The River,” and a masterly little picture of 
a lordly recumbent tiger, “The Edge of the 
Jungle,’ by Mr. J. M. Swan, and a few more 
things of worth. Nor must such various 
examples of J. Maris as “ Gathering Seaweed,” 
“The Bridge,” and “ Old Amsterdam ” be over- 
looked. 


College Buildings at Reading. 


THE NEW ADDITIONS. 


HE Prince of Wales opened the new addi- 
tions to the University Extension College, 
Reading, on Saturday week. Formed in 1892, 
at the instance of the House of Christ Church, 
Oxford, the college was incorporated in 1896, 
when the British Dairy Institute, formerly at 
Aylesbury, was added to it, with a block of 
handsome new buildings as the temple of 
orthodoxy in butter and cheese making. 
When the college, as distinguished from the 
institute, was founded, it had two buildings. 
One was an ancient and massive structure in 
flint, stone, and brick, hidden behind the new 
Town Hall. Originally, the dormitory of St. 
John’s Hospital, attached to Reading Abbey, 
the ruins of which are still one of the 


GLORIES OF THE Town, 


had been used as a school of natural science, 
and it remains, the noblest feature in some 
respects of the new college. Reading educa- 
tionists of to-day think, and most people will 
agree with them, that it was a happy fortune 
which linked the college with one of the most 
splendid traditions of the town. The old and 
the new buildings, including among the latter 
the block occupied by the Dairy Institute, 
form a picturesque g oup, especially as seen 
through the trees of Forbury Gardens. The 
one opened on Saturday week is of late Tudor 
Architecture, treated after the manner of 
collegiate edifices of the sixteenth century. 
The walls are of red brick, the windows of 
stone with moulded mullions and transoms. 
The architect is Mr. S. 8. Stallwood, of whom it 
is written authoritatively that to his judgment 
and power of adaptation the college has often 
been indebted. More than £20,000 has been 
the cost of the properties and buildings now 
held by the learned corporation. No fewer 
than séventy rooms may be counted in the 
several buildings. There are three particu- 
larly noteworthy. The one called the Central 
Hall proclaims its antiquity by its 


PonpEROUS WALLS AND CuRiOoUS RECESSES, 


viewing which a learned visitor declared that 
his imagination was carried back to the 
“Reding” of old which Leland beheld as he 
paused on the Sonning uplands, a beautiful 
picture of running streams and fruitful 
pastures, and clustering towers, the home of 
saints and scholars. Another fine chamber is 
the College Hall, 44ft. long, 36ft. wide, 19ft. 
high. Its walls are half-panelled in pine, 
and it has five large mullioned windows, one 
of which is of stained glass, the work and gift 
of the Art students. This labour of love and 
talent displays the arms of Christ Church, 
of Reading, Oxford University, and the College 
itself. Above the chamber just described is 
one of equal size, the antique room, with green 
panelling and other wood work. The beauty 
of this apartment is the opened timbered roof. 


Mr. €. W. Witcocks has held an inquiry at 
Coventry into the proposal of the Corporation 
to borrow £383,000 for the purposes of electric 
light extension. 

Tue Duke of Devonshire visits Manchester 
to-day (the 22nd inst.) to open the new Christie 
Library at Owens College, and to lay the 
foundation-stone of the Whitworth Hall, 
another important addition to the college 
buildings. 

A Locat Government Inquiry has been held 
into an applicition by the Warrington Cor- 


poration for sanction to borrow £31,933 for 


purposes of street improvement, £10,000 for 
the piehase of slot and other meters, and 
£700 for the purchase of a recreation ground. 

Tue principal thoroughfare of Blackpool 
(Church Street) has recently undergone con- 
siderable improvement, and a new square has 
been made at the junction with Abingdon 
Street. Hitherto the great obstacle to com- 
pleting the work has been an ugly wall 
projecting right across the footpath, which 
ee Winter Gardens Company refused to pull 
down. : 


KEYSTONES. 


‘Tan Duke of Connaught will to-day (22nd ~ 
inst.) unveil the Albert Memorial window in © 
the Collegiate Church of St. Saviour, South- ~ 
wark, which has recently been restored. =z 

Ar Bournemouth the Marquis of North- = 
ampton has opened the Victoria Home for ~ 
Crippled Children, which has been erected in — 
Alum Chine, near the sea, in connection with — 
the Ragged School Union. = 

ue new Laboratories of Physiology and ~ 
Pathology in connection with University ~ 
College, Liverpool, which have been erected ~ 
and equipped in the most adequate way for ~ 
study and research at a cost of over £20,000, — 
will be formally opened on the 8th October. 

An exhibition of specimens of practical 
work by the candidates at the Technological ~ 
Examination of the City and Guilds of London ~ 
Technical Institute has been opened at the ~ 
Imperial Institute. The majority of the ex- ~ 
hibits are the exercises of student-apprentices 
during the examination, but some more com- = 
plete specimens of handicraft are included. ~ 
No candidate is allowed to exhibit specimens ~ 
who has not also presented himself for the ~ 
written examination in the principles of his 
craft. The exhibits: include specimens of © 
bookbinding, carpentry, metal work, plumbers’ 
work, weaving, and other crafts. During the 
past session 32,155 students have received ~ 
instruction in the technological classes regis- ~ 
tered by the institute, besides over 2000 
students enrolled in the manual training ~ 
classes. The total number who entered for 
examination was 13,060, exclusive of those in 
India and the colonies. es 

Lorp HerscHE.Lt, in opening the exhibition, 
remarked that they heard nowadays a great ~ 
deal of the stress of foreign competition, and, 
although he was not one of those who regarded 
the future with gloomy and despairing eyes, 
still it was idle to ignore the fact that com- 
petition was constantly increasing, and they 
must face the fact that greater efforts must be 
made in the future than in the pastif England 
was to hold her own. There was a time when ~ 
all thoroughly svlid and finished work was © 
turned out in English workshops, but this was 
not the case to-day. The great facilities for 
communication had turned the world into one 
vast market. To master foreign competition ~ 
we must send into the world goods in relation ~ 
to price as good or better than other nations, 
and for this purpose improvement in the train- — 
ing of the worker, which should give him both 
speed and accuracy, was necessary. ee 

Messrs. J. anp L. Harris, of 28, Berry ~ 
Stre t, Liverpool, have now on view at their 
galleries four excellent cabinet pictures at- 
tributed to Nicholas Limaeker, one of the 
“little masters” of Flanders, who flourished 


in the 16th century. Limeaker was dominated 


by the genius of Reubens, to whose Art his 
work bears a strong resemblance, saving that 
it adds to Reubens’ exuberance of colour a 
minuteness of handling seldom seen in the 
work of the more grandiose Peter Paul. — 
Limaeker was born in 1575 at Ghent, and — 
became a pupil of Mark Guerard. After 
leaving his master’s studio he went to the — 
Court of the Prince of Paderborm, where many 
of his larger pictures were painted. In his — 
youth he earned the soubriquet of “The Rose,” 
a nickname which he justified later by the ~ 
efflorescence of his colour. There are now in 
the Church of St. Nicholas at Ghent two 
pictures by him, regarded as his best efforts. 
The finer is “The Fall of the Rebel Angels,” 
the title of the other being “The Merciful — 
“Samaritan.” He died at Ghent in 1647. The 
four examples of his Art now in the possession ~ 
of Messrs. Harris comprise the following — 
subjects, drawn from the treasury of classi¢ ~ 
allegory :—“ Venus and Adonis,” “ Jupiterand 
Juno,” “Neptune and Amphitrite,” and “The ~ 
Birth of Aphrodite.” They are all remarkable — 
for precious colour, minute detail, and an 
almost pure classicism in the drawings of the ~ 
figures. After the fashion which led the old— 
Dutch masters to make their cabinet work 
practically imperishable, they have all been 
painted, not on canvas, but on large copper 
plates. ae 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


ErFInGHAM Housr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
June 22nd, 1898. 
“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slat ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
_ things have not their place and propriety; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed“in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—JoHN 
RuskIn. 


Mr. Ricuarp Garnett, C.B., LL.D., of the 

Printed Books Department of the British 

_ Museum, has joined the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings. 


Tue Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects publishes in its current number a 
letter from the late Mr. Gladstone, just dis- 

_ covered among the Council documents ; 

“ Hawarden Castle, Chester : 28 Oct., 1874. 

“Sir,—I am very sensible of the compliment 
conveyed to me by the request which is con- 
tained in your letter of the 22nd. 

* Nevertheless, it is my fear that I shall not 
be able to comply. My time is more than 
filled with engagements that I cannot set 
aside, and I could not readily turn to the 
thorough consideration of any matter such as 

_ would be suitable to be laid before the Society 
of British Architects. If within a reasonable 
period such a topic as would be manageable 
should occur to me, I will not scruple again to 
_ address you—I have the honour to ‘be, Sir, 
your faithful servant, 
“W. E. GuapstTonr. 

“C. L. Eastlake, Esq.” 

This letter was in response to a letter from 
__the Council inviting Mr. Gladstone to read a 
_ paper before the Institute. The paper was 
never read, but at a meeting on the 30th April, 
_ 1877, when Dr. Schliemann delivered his lecture 

on “The Architecture of Troy,” Mr. Gladstone, 

who was present, opened the discussion in a 
_ scholarly speech, and finally moved the vote of 
_ thanks, 


Mr. F. C. Goutp, who is now holding an 

_ exhibition of his caricature drawings at the 
Continental Gallery, has written a more than 
usually interesting preamble to his catalogue : 

_ “It is said that the earlier stages of a child’s 
_ existence epitomise all the ages of evolution, 
and this is to a large extent true of the art of 
drawing. At first the instinct is to scratch 
with any available material on wall surfaces 

_ or tempting pages; then comes the period 
when the circle and the triangle do duty for 
head and body. After that the side-face and 
characterisation, and gradually the faculty of 

_ form and proportion is developed. When once 
man had found that humour can find expres- 
sion in lines he never forgot it. ‘The Egyptians 

_ Caricatured on papyrus and stone, the Greeks 
and Romans on vases and in sgraffittos. In 
the middle ages Gothic ornament, with its 
conventionalised realism, afforded full scope 
for the grotesque and the satirical, which 
were daringly and cynically introduced on 
capital, corbel, or gargoyle, and notably under 
the miserere seats in the choir stalls. The 


Renaissance, too, was rich in grim satire and 
Rabelaisian fancy. As for modern times, there 
is no need to enlarge upon the place which 
caricature fills to-day, both for amusement 
and political propaganda. Broadly speaking, 
the changes in method which have taken place 
are due, not so much to the fancies of carica- 
turists as to necessary adaptation to the 
popular mood of the day. In one generation 
the bludgeon is most effective, in another the 
rapier. At one time, when things moved more 
slowly than they do now, political caricatures 
were crowded, and depended largely on diffuse 
text. Nowadays everyone is busy, and cartoons 
must be concrete, and convey their meaning 
to the eye at first sight.” Who will deny that 
Mr. Gould’s succeed in touching the spot 
instanter ? 


THE annual general meeting of the sup- 
porters of the Royal Architectural Museum 
and Westminster School of Art. was held at 
the museum, Tufton-street, Westminster, a 
day or two ago, the Duke of Westminster, 
president of the institution, being in the chair. 
The report stated that the past year had been 
a notable one in the history of the institution. 
Tt had been found possible to make, at a con- 
siderable outlay, a useful and substantial 
addition to the accommodation required for 
the Westminster School of Art,and incidentally 
to free the central hall of the museum from 
studies which were to some extent out of 
harmony with their surroundings. Four com- 
modious class rooms had been added to the 
accommodation devoted to the school. The 
expenditure on the new building was about 
£2850, of which up to the present date about 
£2600 had been paid. The surplus of income 
over the ordinary expenditure for the year 
was £472.—The report was adopted on the 
motion of Mr. Aston Webb, seconded by Mr. 
J. P. Seddon.—On the motion of Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, seconded by Mr. J. H. Pollen, the 
Duke of Westminster was re-elected president, 
and the several vice-presidents were also re- 
elected.—The Duke of Westminster, in thank- 
ing the meeting for his re-election, said he 
considered it an honour to do anything in his 
power to second the efforts of the committee 
in keeping up the reputation of the museum 
and school of artas a whole. He had little doubt 
that the recent addition to the accommodation 
of the school and the consequent opportunities 
for the development of its work would increase 
its popularity and fame as oie of the most 
successful centres of art teaching to be found 
in the United Kingdom. He congratulated 
them on the result of last year’s examinations, 
when, in the most advanced subject (drawing 
from life), sixty-one candidates were presented 
from the school, of whom twenty-two obtained 
second-class certificates, twenty-nine first-class 
certificates, and eight “ excellent,” there being 
only two failures. 


Tur Daily Chronicle complains that pro- 
vincial cities are falliny an easy prey to the 
“ seductive cheapness” of the system of over- 
head electric tramway traction. Neither the 
conduit nor the surface contact method have 
yet received a fair trial. The last town where 
the overhead system is recommended for 
adoption is Nottingham, which is now working 
its municipal tramways, and proposes to spend 
nearly half a million on extensions. The 
alternative systems considered were under- 
ground conduits, accumulators, and cable. 
Cable traction was at once rejected on the 
ground of its expense. The conduit electric 
system is also costly and uncertain. Accu- 
umlators are not making any progress, and 
cost three times as much as the overhead 
system, The only possible objection to the 
overhead system has, says the tramway com- 
mittee, been greatly exaggerated. The poles 
can be made ornamental, and the danger from 
the wires had been “ greatly magnified.” 


ARRANGEMENTS are now rapidly approaching 
completion for the opening of the electric 
railway which connects Waterloo Station of 
the London and South-Western Railway with 
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the new Mansion House Station. The line is, 
perhaps, for its size, one of the most remark- 
able from an engineering point of view that 
has been constructed within the metropolis. 
It is only about two miles long, but in that 
distance it burrows under the Thames, beneath 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and partially under- 
mines the Mansion House. It has only two 
stations, but each of these is constructed on 
perfectly novel principles. That at Waterloo 
is immediately under the terminal station, 
and access is had to it from the platform level 
by means of a series of stairways connecting 
with a corridor tunnel running round the 
whole area of excavations. Extraordinary 
eare has had to be exercised in carrying out 
the work to avoid interfering with the stability 
of the terminus, but by an elaborate system 
of underpinning all danger of subsidence has 
been averted, and in the result the engineers 
are able to show one of the most curious and 
interesting pieces of work that the railway 
system of the country can boast of. 


Ar the Mansion House end equal skill has 
been exercised in the construction of the 
station. Here the superstructure was not a 
railway terminus, but a church—that of St. 
Mary Woolnoth—and extensive underpinning 
had again to be resorted to. The edifice, in 
fact, now rests upon a series of iron columns 
and girders whose foundations go deep into 
the bowels of the earth. The station itself 
will be nearly 100ft. below the level of the 
street. It will be reached by means of a shaft 
75ft. deep and 24ft. wide, from a platform 20ft. 
below the level of the church. The booking 
office and waiting-rooms will be on the plat- 
form, and five lifts of novel construction will 
convey passengers to and from the trains. 


Mr. Lasoucusre and Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre 
are in disagreement concerning the proposal 
to erect a monumental chapel as an annexe to 
the Abbey. Says Mr. Lefevre in a letter to 
the Times :—“ I observe with satisfaction that 
he (Mr. Labouchere) no longer assumes an 
attitude of implacable hostility to the scheme 
of a monumental chapel as an annexe to the 
Abbey. Indeed, the fault he finds with my 
last proposal is that it is not extensive enough. 
He thinks that the sites of more houses in 
Abingdon Street should be taken for it, and 
that the site of his own house should be laid 
down in turf! The scheme he suggests is not 
very different from that originally contem- 
plated by the committee of 1887, and which 
was modified later, when Mr. Pearson was con- 
sulted: It was thought, among other things, 
that Abingdon Street was too distant, and 
that the nearer the chapel was to the Abbey 
the more it would be considered a part of it. 
When Mr. Laubouchere says that there is not 
room on the site of his house, between it and 
the Jewel Tower, for a sufficiently imposing 
building to harmonise with the Abbey and 
Chapter House he must pardon me for pre- 
ferring the opinion of the late Mr. Pearson, 
the highest authority on such a subject since 
Sir Charles Barry, and who, as architect of the 
Chapter of Westminster, was in a very respon- 
sible position as regards the Abbey.” 


WE give an extract.from a sermon by the 
Bishop of Clonfert, preached on the recent 
occasion of the laying of foundation stones of 
a new Catholic Church at Tallamore :—* Go to 
England. You will find there in many towns 
beautiful cathedrals designed by the genius 
of Catholic art and building the munificence 
of the Catholic kings, and princes, and people 
of England in innocent days. Go into them: 
they are still beautiful, so far as human power 
and human art can make them so; but there 
is no altar there, no Divine Presence there, 
there is no power to preach there, there is no 
sacrifice there as there once was. Beautiful 
buildings they are assuredly, but they are 
wells without water, they are bodies without 
the spirit which has flown; they are mere 
husks, because the Divine Presence and the 
Divine Power have fled, and they can partici- 
pate in none of these things,” 


THe Hornsey District Council has spent 
about £30,000 in carrying out its scheme of 
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municipal cottages for working men. The 
cottages, 108 in number, are attractive in 
appearance, and form a little colony under 
the shadow of the Alexandra Palace. Each 
cottage is self-contained, and has a garden 
plot in the front and 50ft. of land in the 
rear. We know of. no other municipal 
authority which has provided cottages con- 
taining sitting room, dining room, scullery, 
larder, and two bedrooms and large garden for 
6s. 6d. per week, or with an additional room 
for 8s, 6d. Two roads have been made across 
the estate, and the streets, which are 45ft. 
wide, will be lined with trees. The cottages 
adjoin a new Board school, and the position is 
such that it will not in any way interfere 
with, or detract from, the better class pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood. 


Aw effort is being made to restore the old 
parish church of Ryther, in Yorkshire. The 
church is very ancient, and its styles of Archi- 
tecture, still to be seen, are Saxon, Norman, 
Early English, and decorative. The little 
village of Ryther, which is on the west bank 
of the Wharfe, is a mile or two from Cawood, 
and has a history of about a thousand years. 
The Danes in the course of their invasion of 
the North in the ninth century were its 
founders, and gave it the name of Riodr, which 
in their language signified a clearing. Two 
centuries afterwards it was recorded in the 
Doomsday Survey that there were here a 
priest and a church, and it is interesting to 
note that the chancel arch of that church is 
standing to-day. There is some reason to 
think that all besides this arch having 
perished, a Norman church was built soon 
after the Conquest, and this having passed 
away, with the exception of one doorway and 
a few carved stones, the present nave, Early 
English in style, was built on to the old 
chancel arch. There was added, probably by 
Sir William Ryther, Knt., a chantry, in which 
was placed, between the years 1300 and 1520, 
five of perhaps as interesting monuments as 
are to be found in any church in the county, 
two of them furnishing examples of the 
armour, and two patterns of the ladies’ 
dresses of their respective periods; while the 
fifth has on it some beautiful specimens of 
earving. The later knight’s effigy is in 
alabaster, and that of one cf the ladies in 
statuary marble. The church, though simple 
in style, has in former years had beauty and 
merit of its own. It was, however, about 120 
years ago, sadly defaced by being covered 
with an unsightly one-span roof and a ceiling, 
and until its restoration was commenced in 
February last, the church was most grievously 
out of repair. 


Tue Princess Christian has opened the new 
school which has been erected by the governors 
of the Stepney and Bow Foundation. The 
new building, which stands on the’ site of 
Nos. 31 and 33, Bow Road, is in place of the 
temporary school formerly carried on in the 
same thoroughfare. It forms a complete 
block, the external portion being faced with 
red bricks, with Portland stone dressing, while 
in the interior are twelve spacious class-rooms, 
commodious laboratory, dining-room, and 
offices, planned to accommodate 300 girls. 
The contract price for the erection of the 
building was £13,000. 


Ar a sitting of the Consistory Court of 
London, before Dr. Tristram, Q.C., Chancellor 
of the Diocese of London, a petition was pre- 
sented for a faculty to sanction alterations 
and improvements in the Church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate. It appeared that it was desired 
to remove the organ from the east-end of the 
north aisle and to rebuild it at the east-end of 
the south aisle, sinking a portion of the new 
organ to a depth of about 7ft., so as to 
avoid obscuring the monuments on the east 
and south walls of the church. It was pro- 
posed to fill in any vaults which might be 
found under the site of the present organ, and 
to utilize a portion of the site as a chamber 
for hydraulic engines for the organ in the 
south aisle. It was also intended to devote 
the space gained by the removal of the organ 
from the north aisle to the accommodation of 


the Communion table, carved wood, and monu- 
ments from the church of St. Bartholomew, 
Moor Lane, which, under the proposal for the 
union of the vicarage of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
and St. Bartholomew, were to be transferred 
from the latter church to the parish church of 
St. Giles. The cost of the alterations and 
improvements was estimated to be about 
£1700.—The Chancellor granted the faculty, 
ordering that, if any human remains were 
found under the site of the present organ, the 
faculty would provide for their being removed 
to. the crypt of the churchyard, subject to 
such sanitary regulations as should be 
approved of by the Medical Officer of Health. 


THE Romans constructed their main roads 
to last for ever, says the Carriage Monthly. 
They are true monuments, made of siliceous 
and calcareous materials, far superior to the 
highest type of modern work. The supere- 
tructure was a roadway, generally very 
strongly convex, and two side =paths or foot- 
ways. Near Rome the full width was often 
20 metres, but not usually. From 3 to 34 
metres for the smaller roads, and from 4 to 43 
metres for the larger, are dimensions that have 
been generally noted. In mountain regions the 
road was narrowed to a single carriageway, 
13 metres. The sidewalks were large near 
the cities, but reduced to six-tenths of a 
metre in the outer districts. These were built 
of cut stone, at least on the border. At every 
twelve paces (18 metres) ‘mounting stones 
were placed. At every 1000 paces (1481 metres) 
milestones were erected. In one instance the 
roadway was divided by a low wall down the 
middle, as if to surely establish two streams 
of traffic. Some of the best roads were paved 
with mirble. The minor or secondary roads 
were not so carefully made. In the con- 
struction of the wagon road a ditch was dug 
to the solid earth, which was stamped or 
rolled, or even stake driven if necessary, then, 
on a floor of sand, 10 or 15 centimetres thick, 
a layer of mortar was placed, after which they 
placed successively four layers, as follows: 
Statumen.—The support or foundation. A 
course of several layers of flat stones, bound 
by hard cement, or, failing in that clay. This 
layer was usually 30 centimetres thick, and 
twice that in bad lands. Rudus.—A concrete 
of pebbles, stones or broken bricks strongly 
stamped together with iron-sheathed stampers: 
This layer, when finished, was usually 25 
centimetres thick. Nucleus.—A layer of 30 to 
50 centimetres of gravel or coarse sand, finer 
than the third layer, and rolled successively 
in small layers. Summum dorsum (summa 
crusta).—A convex layer, 20 to 30 centimetres 
thick or more, made somewhat differently 
according to the materials at hand. It was 
either paved with cut stone or laid with 
pebble and granite or metalled. 


A mopzEL of the City of Rome in the thir- 
teenth century would afford us the strangest 
picture. Rome resembled a huge field en- 
circled with moss-covered walls, with tracts 
of wild and cultivated land, from which rose 
gloomy towers or castles, basilicas and con- 
vents crumbling to decay, and monuments of 


colossal size clothed with verdure; baths, 
broken aqueduets, colonnades of temples, 
isolated columns, and triumphal arches 


surmounted by towers; while a labyrinth 
of narrow streets, interrupted with rub- 
bish heaps, led among these dilapidated 


remains, and the yellow ‘Tiber, passing 
under broken stone bridges, flowed sadly 
through -the ruinous waste. Round the 


city, within the ancient walls of Aurelian, 
were tracts of land, here waste, there culti- 
vated, resembling country estates in their 
extent. Vineyards and vegetable gardens lay 
scattered like oases through the whole of 
Rome, in the very midst of the present 
city... Everywhere that the eye rested 
might be seen gloomy, defiant battlemented 
towers, built out of the monuments of the 
ancients. These were the castles 
and palaces of Guelf and Ghibelline nobles 
who sat thirsting for battle, in ruins on the 
classic hills, as though Rome were nota city, 
but an open territory, the possession of which 
was to be disputed in daily warfare.—< His- 
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tory of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages,” 
by F'. Gregorovius. 


THE Post Office authorities have laid about +s 


forty miles of the large telephone and _tele- 
graph trunk line cable which is to extend from 
London to Birmingham. The laying of this 
cable is by far the largest piece of work the 
authorities have undertaken since they had 
control of the telegraphs. The cable, which is 
being manufactured by the British Insulated 
Wire Company, at their works at Prescott, 
has a total diameter of 23in., and the weight of 
each mile of cable is about 22 tons. Itismade up 
of seventy-six separately insulated wires, each 


mile of which weighs 150lb. The manner in — 


which the eable is constructed is interesting. 
Each conductor is separately enclosed in a 
tube of paper, so that it is entirely surrounded 
with air. ‘The object of this is to get as much 


air round the conductors as possible without — 


increasing the size of the cable. Air has a 
lower capacity than any known substance, and 
low capacity on a cable is equivalent to small 
absorption of current. This means that 


speaking is possible over a greater distance 


than under any other circumstances, and it 
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was not until a cable was invented on this 
principle that it became possible to speak over 


any considerable distance by means of under- 
ground wires. The ordinary overhead wires 
are, of course, always surrounded by air, and 


this is why speaking is possible’ over such 


great distances, but long lines and many wires, 
“cross talk,’ and the danger of breakage 


render this system very troublesome and ex- — i 


pensive. On the new cable the conductors are 
made up in pairs, the wires stranded together 
round one another, and the whole covered with 
a heavy sheathing of lead. At intervals of 
five miles pillars are erected, and at these 
points dry air is to be forced through the 
spaces into the cables, so that if the lead 
sheathing should become punctured the 
presence of the hole will be instantly discovered. 


Some interesting “bits of old Bristol” have 
disappeared from the top of the Pithay, where 


new business premises are being erected. One — 


of the most picturesque of the old houses was 
the premises built at the time of the Common- 
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wealth, which was conspicuous from Wine ~ 


Street. This exists now only as a memory, 
but, fortunately, the old coat of arms that 
adorned its front is preserved at the Museum, 
It is believed that Thomas Harris, living in 


the adjoining property, erected the old house 


now demolished, and adopted the “ brewer’s 


arms” referred to for external decorations, 


Mr. J. KE. Pritchard, in a paper read last year 


x 
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before the Antiquarian Club, states that the ~ 


Pithay derived its name from “ Pit-lodge,” or 


* Well-close,” and the old cluster of houses — 


was originally just outside the earlier or inner — 


wall of the city, and built upon the descent of 
the hill that trended down to the river Froom. — 


Tuer long-deferred response to the petition : 


of the vicar and churchwardens of Liskeard 
for a faculty from the diocesan authorities to — 
enable the dilapidated tower of the parish 
church to be rebuilt, was received afew days ago. — 
A citation has been forwarded for exhibition on ~ 
the door of the parish church, setting forth in 


the quaint phraseology used in these ecclesias- _ 
tical matters, the circumstances as stated in 
the petition, under which a faculty was asked — 
The vicar and churchwardens it is said, — 
have represented by their petition to the Lord 


for. 


Bishop of Truro-that the tower of the parish — 


church of Liskeard was in a very precarious 


and dilapidated condition, and had recently 3: 
become so dangerous that the petitioners, — 
acting on tke report of the borough surveyor, — 


and with the consent of his lordship’s vicar- — 


genéral, removed the upper portion thereof 
and the six bells. 


ie 
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It was now proposed, in — 


accordance with plans propared by Mr. John — 


Sansom, architect, of Liskeard, to take down 
the remainder of the tower of Liskeard Church 


and rebuild the same, and also to erect a choit 7 
vestry, insert a west window, and remove and — 
raise the tower arch, &c., at an estimated cost — 
of £3500, -Thus the diocesan authorities have 


consented to permit the rebuilding of the 


tower of Liskeard Church. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 


1898. 


PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR AITCHISON, R.A. 


HE Royal Gold Medal of 1898 for the 
promotion of Architecture has been pre- 
sented to Professor Aitchison, R.A., Pre- 

sident of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, for his works as an architectural 
writer, and for his executed works as an 
architect. The presentation was made at a 
meeting of the Institute on Monday night by 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., who is Mr. Aitchi- 
son’s predecessor as President of the Institute. 
Mr. Penrose, in presenting the gold medal, 
gave the following personal details of Mr. 
Aitchison: — Our President’s father was an 
architect, and appears to have destined him 
for the profession from the very first. There 
have been, no doubt, cases where this “ predes- 
tination,” if I may call it so, has had an 
unfavourable effect, and some of the most 
brilliant careers (of which those of Lord 
Leighton and the President of the Royal 
Academy are instances) have been of those 
whose natural bent opposed itself success- 


PARENTAL PROPOSALS. 


But exceptions do not prove a rule, and it is 
evident that in general the rule has worked 
well, as it certainly has in the case before us, 


‘Mr. G. Aitchison, senior, up to the time of his 


death, was architect to the St. Katharine’s 
Dock Company. His practice was mainly in 
wharves, warehouses, and offices, and struc- 
tural alterations on a large scale, and he built 
the road stations on the London and Birming- 
In his younger days le was 
very intimate with Donaldson, who may be 
called the Father of the Institute, with T. H. 
Wyatt, who acted under him during the 
and he reckoned 
amongst his friends Sir Charles Barry and 
Professor Cockerell. All these, and especially 
the two former, took great interest in 


OuR PRESIDENT AS A Boy. 


Thus he was bred in an architectural atmo- 
sphere. His regular education began at the 


Merchant Taylors’ School, where he remained 


until his sixteenth year, when he was articled 
to his father, and during his pupilage attended 


_ the science and art classes at Somerset House, 


where the late Mr. Herbert, R.A., was then 
master. In 1847 he became a student of the 
Royal Academy, and after the completion of 
his articles took the degree of B.A. at the 
University of London, in 1851, whilst con- 


- tinuing his architectural training in his father’s 


Pistoja. 


office. In January, 1853, he travelled through 
Franee, and thence to Genoa, Leghorn, and 
Pisa, and arrived in Rome just before the Holy 
Week, visiting with keen interest the most 
important buildings. From Rome he travelled 
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and thence to Amalfi, Salerno, and Pestum. 
Returning to Rome, he made valuable friend- 
ships with the artists assembled there in that 
year, 1853—viz., G. H. Mason, the idyllic 
painter, by whom he was introduced to two 
future presidents of the Royal Academy, 
Leighton and Sir Edward Poynter; and he 
also met Waterhouse and W. Burges. Leaving 
Rome after the Holy Week of 1854, he travelled 
in company with Burges to Arezzo, Perugia, 
and Assisi, where they stayed some weeks, 
making notes and sketches of the important 
fresco decorations of Cimabue and Giotto in 
the church of San Francisco. ‘Thence they 
went to Florence, where they stayed several 
months, making notes and taking sketches 
and measurements of some of the palaces 
and other monuments; then continued 
their studies at Siena, Pisa, Lucca, and 
As the cholera was raging they could 
not then visit any places further north in 
Italy, but proceeded vid, Leghorn to Marseilles, 
and visited Lyons, Beaume, Dijon, and Troyes 
together, where they sketched and measured 
ruins. The two friends then separated, and 
Aitchison met his parents at Paris, and with 


_ AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


them returned to Italy, visiting Milan, Venice, 
Padua, Ravenna, Faenza, Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Verona, and then, by way of Switzerland, 
Strasburg, and Paris, returned to London in 
the summer of 1855. He then became his 
father’s head clerk, and was taken into partner- 
ship with him in 1859. During this partnership 
he saw a great deal of 


Work or AN ENGINEERING CHARACTER 


on the Chester and Holyhead Railway. In 
June, 1861, his father died, and he began 
practice on his own account, becomiug archi- 
tect to the St. Katharine’s Dock Company, 
after the amalgamation of the St. Katharine’s 
with the London and Victoria Dock Company. 
He was engaged chiefly on large massive works 
—wharves, warehouses, and suites of offices— 
but was enabled occasionally to introduce 
architecturally designed fronts and staircases. 
The tobacco warehouse and offices and other 
warehouses for the Victoria Docks had a 
frontage of 500ft., by 170ft. in depth, costing 
£65,000. Messrs. Hubbuck’s warehouse on the 
Thames has some architectural character. 
Having thus laid the sound foundation of 
constructive execution, as indicated above, we 
find him, in 1865, emerging into genuine and 
finished Architecture by the building of Lord 
Leighton’s house, to which the glasshouse, the 
Arab hall, and picture gallery were subse- 
quently added; and he also designed the 
ornamental furniture of the house, thus 
making it a complete work, not less admir- 
able for 


Its ARCHITECTURAL Form AND FITNESS 


than for its masterly decoration, as an example 
of what may be done in permanent colour. 
The decoration is not of an evanescent charac- 
ter, being mainly of marble, mosaic, and tiles, 
the ancient tiles being Saracenic. The same 
is the character of other works by our presi- 
dent, as, for instance, Berkeley Square; No. 1, 
South Audley Street; 9, Chesterfield Gardens ; 
52, Prince’s Gate; and 1, Grosvenor Avenue, 
where the structural wood is carved or inlaid 
with ivory, mother of pearl, and lapis lazuli. 
In 1869, through a chance recommendation 
given by Leighton, he altered and decorated 
the hall and staircase at 44, Belgrave Square 
for the Hon. Perey Wyndham, for which 
paintings in combination were made by 
Leighton ; and this led to his being employed in 
much decorative work—viz., for her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Louise at Kensington Palace, 
for the Duke of Montrose, Lord Leconfield, 
Sir W. Lawson, Sir 8S. Waterlow, Mr. Eustace 
Smith, M.P., Mr. John Aird, M.P., Mr. J. H. 
Renton, and a great many others. In 1868 he 
built the new Board room for the Thames 
Conservancy, designing also the furniture, 
whilst Leighton modelled the frieze of the 
Board room. In 1871 he altered and enlarged 
the house of Mr. F. Leyman, M.P., 15, Berkeley 
Square, and designed the furniture. In 1884, 
a house for Mr. J. Stewart Hodgson, which 
had been left unfinished by the death of his 
friend F. P. Cockerell, was put into his hands 
to complete. This implied the design of the 
whole of the 


INTERIOR WORK AND DECORATIONS. 


For the same owner he also made large addi- 
tions to his house at Lythe Hill, designed the 
fittings, and decorated: the rooms with colour 
and bronze. In 1877-78 he rebuilt Founders’ 
Hall, and in 1886 the Royal Exchange As- 
surance Offices in Pall Mall, and in 1892 
decorated in colour the Livery Hall of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. The works above 
enumerated are only a small part of the list 
that could be mentioned. He designed the 
decorations for the British Art Section at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, and was elected one 
of the officers of Public Instruction in Paris. 


He has been elected a member of the Société | 


Centrale of the French architects, and also 
of that of Belgium, is a foreign Associate of 
the Royal Academy of Belgium, and has re- 
ceived numerous medals from our own colonial 
associations in recognition of his claims as an 
architect. In 1881 he was elected Associate 
of the Royal Academy, and in that position 
gave occasional lectures, but, after being 
chosen Professor of Architecture in 1887, 
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he has given his lectures annually. To 
his architectural he has added much good 
literary work, besides the lectures already 
referred to. He wrote the “Science and Art 
Syllabus ” on the Principles of Ornament, He 
edited Ward’s “ Principlesof Ornament” in 1892, 
and four years later added an Appendix on 
the Orders, In fact, he not only edited but 
practically rewrote the whole work. He is a 
contributor to the “National Biographical 
Dictionary,” and one of the Examiners in the 
Science and Art Department at South Kensing- 
ton. Although the claim for nomination to the 
Royal Gold Medal is not in the least confined 
to members of this Institute, and has been so 
considered by the Council on various occasions, 
it is nevertheless a source of great satisfaction 
to find one so worthy to receive it amongst our 
own body, and one who has so continually 
assisted our pursuits. Elected thirty-six years 
ago, our Gold Medallist of this year hag 
assisted frequently in the Council, was Vice- 
President for four years reckoning from 1889, 
has contributed various Papers of great in- 
terest, has been an Examiner in the Voluntary 
Examinations, and has worthily maintained 
since 1896 the 


HonovuraBLE But Nor. UNonEROUS 


post of President. I wish to conclude with a 
few remarks on the Royal Academy Professorial 
lectures before closing this short summary of 
our President’s claims to this distinction. No 
one can have read these valuable lectures, with- 
out feeling that they are calculated to encourage 
the architectural students who heard them, 
as well as those who have followed them 


as readers, to keep before their eyes a 
high ideal of Architecture as an Art, 
based on sound construction, technical 


knowledge, and true principles of design as 
its essential aim; and that whilst archzo- 
logical considerations are not to be ignored, 
they should never be allowed to dictate or 
force the hand of the architect into lines in- 
consistent with the former more important 
principles, and that it is only on such lines 
that architecture can flourish asa living Art. 
Iam not aware that anyone has urged these 
views, which appear to me to be perfectly 
sound, so persistently and so well as our 
president, whom, with, I am sure, your 
approval, I shall now proceed to invest with 
Her Majesty’s gracious gift.—Mr. Aitchison 
acknowledged the honour in a speech which we 
shall publish in our next issue, remarking that 
he considered there had been conferred on 
him, as an architect, the greatest honour 
England could bestow. 


THE newly-elected Hackney Vestry has 
rejected the proposal to hand over the electric 
lighting order for the district to a limited 
company. ‘There is now only one Moderate on 
the electric lighting committee, and it is 
anticipated that this committee will shortly 
bring up a scheme for electric lighting under 
the direct control of the ratepayers. 

THE new brooms brought into existence by 
the Local Government Act are, it must be 
admitted, beginning to operate with praise- 
worthy energy in sanitary matters. The chief 
difficulty they have to surmount is that which 
has just presented itself to the Carnarvon 
District Council. Within the extensive area 
under its supervision there are numbers of 
cottages pronounced by its medical officer to 
be “wholly unfit for human _ habitation.” 
Almost every village contains some specimens, 
and the result is that the health of the whole 
district suffers. It would be easy, of course, 
to apply a rough and ready remedy by destroy- 
ing all such dwellings; the Council could do 
so at once. But houses are very scarce in the 
locality, and the dispossessed tenants would, 
therefore, either crowd into cottages already 
fully occupied or have to migrate, thus losing 
their employment. It has been decided, there- 
fore, to allow them to continue in occupation 
pending the result of applying coercion to the 
landlords to execute the required sanitary 
repairs. But that will necessarily take a con- 
siderable time, and, in the meanwhile, these 
unfortunate villagers will have to accept the 
risk of living in houses “ unfit for habitation.” 
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THE LIFE-WORK OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS.* 


By F. 8S. Euuis. 


HOUGH but six years have gone by, it 
seems but yesterday since | made one 
of a large audience which listened with 
earnest attention and eager interest to an 
address, on the subject of “The Wood- 
cuts of Gothic Books,” by the great man 
concerning whose wonderful artistic and 
literary career I have undertaken to speak 
according to the best of my ability. But I 
believe Iam justified in calling his career not 
only wonderful, but also in applying to it the 
often misused term unique, for casting back 
one’s eye over the glorious roll of English 
poets, which among them, I would ask you, 
besides William Morris has been so gifted, as 
not only to enrich the world with 


A Fut. Tipe or Sona, 


but also to make the age in which he lived an 
epoch in decorative art: ? Little did I suppose, 
as I listened to his well chosen words on the 
occasion I have mentioned, that it would ever 
fall to my lot to speak of him as belonging to 
the past, for he was four years my junior, and, 
until his last illness attacked him, seemed 
always possessed of so much life, vigour, and 
activity as might be expected to carry him to 
extreme old age. Alas! that it is otherwise, 
for his value in the world was far greater than 
that of a whole heap of other men, including 
myself. No one who has eyes to see, intelli- 
gence to understand, and wit to judge, can 
doubt that in the loss of William Morris we 
have reason to mourn 


A Genius or Such Maanitupe 


as towered aloft even among the men of 
marked ability, brilliant faculties, and great 
attainments, who were contemporary with 
him, like a landmark in a wide plain. His 
death has left a blank that none of us can 
reasonably hope to see filled in our time. But 
though he was my junior in the mere reckon- 
ing of years, from the first day that I made 
his acquaintance I recognised clearly in how 
great a degree he was my senior in intellectual 
capacity and acquired knowledge. For more 
than thirty years I was accustomed to regard 
him as a teacher and a master, and you must, 
therefore, not expect from me anything by 
way of 
Criticism oN His Lirn-Worxk 

other than hearty appreciation, admiration, 
love, and wonder. Yet it must not be sup- 
posed that he was one of those who desire to 
exact from their associates entire agreement 
on all subjects, or who thrust their views and 
opinions, whether upon Art or other matters, 
dogmatically upon their neighbours: he was, 
on the contrary, always most willing to listen 
to objections, to explain, and to consider a 
question from various points of view, unless 
he found his interlocutor to degenerate into 
ignorant nonsense. or self-conceit, when he 
would close the.discussion quickly enough. 
In thinking over his marvellous personality, I 
should not, though his versatility was wonder- 
ful, be inclined to describe him as a versatile 
man, for that. term is usually applied to one 
who can do a great many things fairly well, 
but for the most. part imperfectly. That was 
not the case with William Morris. Many 
things he assuredly could do, but he never 
rested till he was fully master of that which 
he undertook, and could do it thoroughly well 
—I will not say perfectly, for he would himself 
have counted the word “ perfection” inad- 
missible in Art ; as Ruskin has admirably and 
forcibly pointed out, “ perfection usually means 
a loss of strength and degeneration into little- 
ness,” and a ‘phrase that was constantly on 
Morris’s lips was that, according to the French 
proverb, 


©“ BETTER IS THE ENEMY OF GOOD.” 


But he was a many-sided man; to work at 
whatever he set his hand to till he was so 
entirely master of the subject that he was able 


*A paper read before the Applied Art Section of the 
Society of Arts in May last. 
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in instruct others ; to know the history, the 
secrets, and why and wherefore of everything 
he engaged in, was his great characteristic. 
Yet those who knew him best will bear me 
out when I say that never was any man more 
entirely free from petty conceit and_self- 
consequence. Though fully conscious of his 
own power and inherent ability ; though, I 
believe, gratified to feel assured that he was 
looked up to by his fellows as a man of genius ; 
he was, nevertheless, one of the most simple- 
mined, yea, one of the 


Most HumBueE-mMInpEp, AmMone Men. 


His consciousness of power and knowledge in 
such things as he gave his mind to, raised 
him above the pettiness of conceit ; while his 
clear conception of the limitations of his own, 
and of all human knowledge, engendered in 
him that humility which is a special note of 
truly great minds, It was my good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of William Morris as 
long ago as 1864, when “Jason” was as yet 
unpublished, and he was unknown in litera- 
ture and Art beyond a narrow circle of friends. 
One of his grand qualities was faithfulness. 
I believe I may say with confidence that 
throughout his whole career he never lost a 
friend, except by the hand of death. The 
friends of his youth were the friends of his 
maturity ; alas! that it cannot be said of his 
old age, for he was but sixty-two when he died, 
and no one ever thought of 


Morris As AN OLp Man. 


Even when the stroke of sickness fell upon him, 
and until within a few weeks of his death, his 
mind was as fresh and vigorous, his touch as 
certain, his fecundity of invention as wonder- 
ful, and his imagination not only as brilliant 
as in youth, but infinitely more so, growing 
brighter, richer, and more varied and powerful 
as the years rolled on, and until the end was 
reached. It is needless for me to recite any 
particulars concerning the biography of 
William Morris. They have been given, 
pretty much as I could relate them, in many 
of the magazines and newspapers during the 
last eighteen months, and in Mr. Aymer 
Vallance’s important and excellent work, 
entitled, “The Art of William Morris.” For 
a full and exhaustive biography, we may look 
forward to the book promised by Mr. Mackail 
in the course of next year, with confident 
anticipation that it will be well worthy its 
subject. Suffice it to say, that William 
Morris was born on the 24th of March, 1834, 
the eldest son of a man engaged in financial 
business in the City of London, who, by the 
accident of a fortunate investment, made a 
short time before he was cut off in the very 
prime of life, left his widow in such circum- 
stances as enabled her to give all her children 
a handsome fortune as they came of age. 
This was certainly a circumstance as happy as 
it was remarkable, in that it opened — possi- 
bilities to the future artist of carrying into 
effect 
His Views on Arr 


at an early age, which might otherwise have 
been seriously retarded, or even never have 
had the opportunity of expansion and fulfil- 
ment. That the surroundings of the boy and 
youth were by no means calculated to awaken 
a love of Art will be readily understood and 
allowed by all who are conversant with what 
was in vogue in prosperous middle-class life 
during the first half of the present century. 
But it would seem that a love of the beautiful, 
and a sense of what was ugly, abhorrent, and 
vulgar was intuitive in William Morris’s mind. 
I remember him speaking many a time of the 
Exhibition of 1851, at which all the world was 
struck with unbounded admiration, and telling 
how, as a youth of seventeen, he declined to 


see anything more wonderful in it than thatit - 


ee 


was “ wonderfully ugly,” and, sitting himself 
down on a seat, steadily refused to go over the 
building with the rest of his family. 


Ar MarLeoroucH COLLEGE, 


which he always spoke of with the greatest 
dislike and repugnance, he would not join in 
the ordinary games or sports, but found delight 
in rambling over the country-side on holidays, 
exploring its archeology and enjoying the 
scenery. His walks about the Wiltshire downs 


he used to talk of enthusiastically to the end ~ 
of his days. I have also heard him describe 
how, in the shorter intervals of leisure, he — 
would employ himself in making nets, a token ~ 
of the spirit of the handicraftsman which 
afterwards found such ample and glorious 
development. His abhorrence of Marlborough 
arose largely from the recollection that his 
teachers there taught him nothing whatever, 
so that one of the aptest scholars that ever 
lived had to be put under a coach before he ‘ 
was equal to matriculating at Oxford. It is’ 
needless to make more than a passing remark — : 
on a circumstance which had assuredly a most — 
important effect upon his life-work. I refer to” 
the extraordinary fact of his life-long friend, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, matriculating on the 
same day, and shortly afterwards forming his 
acquaintance. Nor is it necessary to enquire — 
into the causes that led both these students to 


RENOUNCE THE CLERICAL CAREER 


that had been marked out for them. An 
inspiration fell on these youths, each of them 
coming from family and surroundings as little 
likely “to prompt them to Art or poetry as 
were those of Chaucer, of Shakespeare, of 
Turner, or of Ruskin, but the wind bloweth — 
where it listeth. The influence of Ruskin 
with the promoters of the Oxford Union caused ‘ 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti to obtain a commission 
at Oxford, and here was the flame at which | 
the ready match of enthusiasm was kindled. 
The Oxford of forty or fifty years since was 
a place much more calculated to foster and ~ 


encourage ; 
Tue Sprrir or MepravaLism, ei 


which was an integral part of Morris’s nature, = 
than it is under its present aspect. The 
whole spot wore a much more venerable and 
antiquarian air than it does at the present 
time. In his later years, Morris would 
earnestly deplore the ruthless spirit of chan 
which had robbed Oxford of the charm it once 
had for him, and it was with difficulty he could’ 
be persuaded to go thither, even though his 
residence at Kelmscott brought him so close 
upon its borders. He used to speak with ~ 
enthusiasm of the delight he experienced as 
an undergraduate in turning over some of the 
magnificent manuscripts preserved in thee 
Bodleian, especially the “ Romance of Alex 
ander,” and a thirteenth century « Apooa : 
lypse.” I think it may ere be said that the 2 


world, heen 
In His Stupent Days 


with the founding of the Oxford and Cam: 
bridge Magazine. From the way he mentions — 
this publication, I infer that Mr. Vallanee 
was unaware that Morris bore the sole cost 0 
its production. Under such circumstances i 
is remarkable that it should have laste 
through a year. I should think its doing s 
was due only to Morris’s hatred of anythnh 
incomplete. The twelve months rounded i 
off, so to speak. Mr. Vallance mentions, as 
though it were a fact, that Morris kept a copy 
of this book under lock and key by reason of 
the great store he set upon it, a statement — 
that must be due to some misunderstandin 
for he certainly set no store whatever by th 
volume, and kept nothing under lock and key, 
even his watch key was usually astray. The 
same writer discusses the question of reprint= 
ing such articles as Morris wrote for 
magazine. Of that I can only say that 1 
shonld regard it as a ghoulish Proceee ae 
and a 


DisHONOUR TO THE AUTHOR’S Memory, 


who again and again forbade their reprod 
tion. I am happy in thinking that there 

yet some years before anyone dare reprim 
these articles without permission, and before 
that time arrives I shall, in all likelihood, 
beyond the knowledge of such matter 
Having emancipated himself from the prospe¢ 

of a clerical career, what could be more natur 
than that he should look to the practice ¢ 0 
Architecture as a profession, and with that ide 
article himself to the man who was in thos 
days looked upon as an oracle in that branch — 


of art? Buta year’s experience in Mr. Street’ 


office, and the clearer perception of wha 
Architecture should be, more especially the 
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Gothic Archit cture, to the love of which his 
£011 was wedded, caused him to see the im- 
possibility, under present conditions, of attain- 
ing to and 

Carryine Out His Ipmas, 


“and he therefore sacrificed the remaining 
term of his articles, and turned his attention 
to other matters. That he might with success 
have followed the profession of_a painter is 
demonstrated by the excellent portrait of his 

_wife painted before his marriage in 1859, 
which has come to light during the past year, 

after being for a long period supposed to be 
lost altogether. But I believe he felt that as 
a painter he would be overshadowed by the 
surpassing genius of his most intimate friend: 
his own saying was that he could not make his 
figures move. That he did not persevere in 

“his studies in that direction was assuredly a 
‘great gain to the world at large, for, whatever 
distinction he might have gained as a painter 
and a poet, it is obviously impossible-that he 
could in that case have achieved the great work 
asa handicraftsman and designer for which all 
those who have any eye for beauty are so 
largely in his debt. The year 1858 is marked 

4s an important one in his life by the publica- 

tion of 
His First Vouume or Poems, 


It is no wonder, seeing how entirely original 
was the note struck by Morris, that the book 
was not very heartily received by the public. 
It would have been a marvel had it been 
otherwise. It was offered to several publishers, 
and among others to Mr. J. W. Parker, pro- 
prietor of Fraser’s Magazine, a person con- 
siderably esteemed in those days, as I well 
| remember, for a man of taste and a fine critic. 
He declined to publish the volume, and after 
| it appeared, had—as appears from a letter 
which has lately come to light—no better idea 
of the value of the verse than that “nineteen- 
twentieths of it was the most obscure, watery, 
mystical, affected stuff possible.” The genuine 
and earnest medievalism of the author was 
‘altogether lost on Mr. Parker. That the 
-yolume was not an immediate success is not, 
as I have said, to be wondered at, for no book 
| that is out of harmony with the spirit of the 
‘age can be expected to succeed until interest 
‘in the movement of it is awakened. Two 
“young men, who in their maturity are still 
‘among us (Dr. Garnett and Mr. Joseph 
Knight), raised their voices, through the 
‘press, 
In Appreciation or THE New SINGER; 


but that the volume had not a very rapid sale 
‘Was evidenced by the fact that some seven 
‘years later I bought from Messrs. Bell and 
‘Daldy the copies that then remained unsold, 
‘amounting, if I remember rightly, to some 
‘thirty or forty. But that the “Defence of 
Guinivere ” met with no greater appreciation 
On its first appearance is, I think, easily 
‘accounted for, for unless the reader. has some 
‘Knowledge of the “ Romance of King Arthur,” 
and the “Chronicles of Froissart,” and, indeed, 
of the medieval spirit generally, it must be 
mere affectation to pretend to understand and 
‘enjoy the poems in Morris’s first publication ; 
43 well might an Oriental, who had never heard 
of-London, affect to enjoy the humours of 
“Pickwick.” A good deal has been said about 
| printing other poems written about the same 
date, which the author preferred to leave un- 
"published. Iam happy in knowing that the 
one person whose authority would be needed 
for the publication of them has decided against 
(it, and will, I trust, make such provision as 
shall prevent them being put into print at any 
(future period. He was too capable a critic of 
‘ais own work for there to be any justification 
lor publishing that which he desired 


| = To ConsIGN TO OBLIVION. 


‘Architecture and painting abandoned as the 
ecupations of his life, Morris’s practical mind 
\iddressed itself to the task of showing that it 
W.8 possible, while perforce shutting one’s 
pyes to the exterior hideousness of ordinary 
ouses; to do something towards making the 
ynterior more tasteful and beautiful than they 
tad been for many a long year—reversing, in 
act, the old saying concerning the cup and 
jhe platter. The house designed for him by 


his lifelong friend, Mr. Philip Webb, was, 
perhaps, if we except some attempts in the 
pseudo-Gothic style, the first in the England 
of the nineteenth century to be arranged and 
decorated in a departure from the 


Hiprovusness OF Dat Doors 


painted and grained to look like oak or maple, 
staircases covered with -mustard - coloured 
paper, and squared in blocks to imitate some 
sort of marble that never existed, hangings 
usually of a dull heavy rep, and, in the 
wealthier houses, stuffs equally ugly, if more 
costly, varied in summer by preposterous sham 
lace, black horsehair chairs, ponderous yellow 
mahogany sideboards, and flock. wall-papers. 
Those who are old enough to remember what 
it was all like, will, I think, bear me out, when 
I siy that though our dwellings of to-day 
may not all of them be models of good taste, 
they are certainly better than they were in 
what we may call the age of anti-macassars 
and Berlin woolwork. It was at this time 
that Morris set himself to understand the 
method of ancient needlework and embroidery. 
To make himself completely master of how it 
was done, he obtained some pieces of ancient 
work, carefully took them to pieces, thread by 
thread, and thus made himself completely 
master of the mode of construction, and then 
fell to 


DzsIGNING PATTERNS AND FicuRzEs, 


and worked the first piece with his own hands. 
The result was a series of noble needlework 
figures, for panels in the Upton House. I well 
remember with what surprise and delight it 
was that I first beheld these pieces of handi- 
craft at Queen Square, and what a revelation 
on the possibilities of modern needlework it 
was to me. It seemed to carry one back to 
another world. The series, as_ originally 
designed, was never completed; four of the 
panels are now, I believe, in the possession of 
the Earl of Carlisle, and four or five others are 
preserved elsewhere. It speaks volumes for 
the vigour and hopefulness of the man that he 
ventured to set forth, so to speak single- 
handed, on the task of awakening people to a 
sense of hideousness that surrounded them, 
and the possibility of something more artistic 
and beautiful; for although he associated 
himself with other men of genius and ability, 
from whom he received most valuable aid and 
support, it was, in truth, 


Tue Remnant or His Fortune 


that furnished the means of beginning the 
work which he and his friends undertook. 
How he threw himself earnestly into the pro- 
ject is witnessed by the fact that he left his 
pleasant house at Upton, and came to live in 
the smoke of central London, that he might 
give himself wholly to it. It is needless for 
me to go into the history of the establishment 
of the firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner and 
Co., which in outline is an oft-told tale, and 
which will doubtless be given at full in the 
forthcoming biography. As he has told us 
himself, in his lecture, entitled, “Making the 
best of it,’ delivered before the Trades Guild 
of Learning, at Birmingham, in 1880, it was 
useless to suppose that any quick and sudden 
change could be made for the bettering of the 


OuTwakp Forms or THE Housss, 


which most of us, by no choice of our own, are 
compelled to inhabit, and the only thing to do, 
therefore, was to provide the means of making 
the interior surroundings more or less beauti- 
ful, by wholesome and pleasing decoration of 
the walls to begin with, and then by designing 
tasteful stuffs for curtains and hangings, and 
furniture less cumbersome and unsightly, both 
in form and material, than was commonly pro- 
curable at that period. Both wall-papers and 
textile fabrics were at first very simple, but 
not the less admirable therefore ; but of later 
years they grew, in many instances, to be more 
rich and costly according to the demand that 
arose for them. How thoroughly Morris under- 
stood his aims and his work is manifest in every 
line of his invaluable lectures, entitled, 


“Hopes anD FEARS FOR ART,” 


delivered at Birmingham, London, and Not- 
tingham, between 1878 and 1881. What can 
be more to the purpose than these words on 


wall decoration? “ Every line must have a 
distinct idea in it; some beautiful piece of 
nature must have pressed itself on our notice 
so forcibly that we are quite full of it, and can, 
by submitting ourselves to the rules of Art, 
express our pleasure to others, and give them 
some of the keen delight that we ourselves 
have felt. If we cannot do this in some 
measure, our paper design will not be worth 
much; it will be but a makeshift expedient 
for covering a wall with something or other, 
and if we really care about Art we shall not 
put up with something or other, but shall 
choose honest whitewash instead, on which 
sun and shadow play so pleasantly, if only our 
room be well planned and well shaped, and 
look kindly on us.” How completely do theze 
words reveal to us the 


Reat Secret or Morris’s Succzss 


as a designer, namely, the perfect grasp that 
he had of his subject, and the spirit of love 
and enjoyment with which he bent to his work, 
so that it was a real pleasure to him, destitute 
of toil and pain. Morris’s designs for wall- 
papers amounted to fifty entirely distinct 
patterns, which are worked in no less than 237 
different colourings, every one of them arranged 
and directed by himself with that marvellous 
and unerring instinct for harmony of colour, 
which was one of his most wonderful gifts, and 
one of his most remarkable characteristics. So 
great is the difference made by the interchange 
of colours that the same pattern, to any but an 
expert. and practised eye, would appear to ba 
altogether distinct. This is no mere opinion 
of my own, but a fact that is proved by every- 
day experience. Then he produced forty-two 


DersIGNS FOR PRINTED CoTrons 


in 159 variations of colour, 39 designs for 
woven materials set out in 164 colourings, and 
a very large number of elaborate patterns for 
carpets and rugs of different textures, sizes, 
and varying methods of manufacture. In the 
Birmingham lecture, from which I have 
already quoted, the author is at the pains to 
give most valuable hints for the arrangement 
and decoration of a house, which are well worth 
the study of all who desire to make the interior 
decent, whatever the exterior may be, for 
which, in truth, usually the occupant is only 
accountable. One part of the exterior he does 
make useful suggestions for, namely, the setting 
out of the garden, wherein assuredly as much 
taste may be shown as in the decoration of 
the house, and it is moreover much more easy 
of execution ‘and less costly, for once set going 
in the right way, it will in a great measure 
care for itself, and richly repay the attention 
bestowed uponit. Ido not hesitate to say that 
but for the life work of William Morris, the 


AMELIORATION OF COMMONPLACE UGLINESS, 


which may be traced in thousands of houses, 
would never have come about, but things must 
inevitably have gone from bad to worse. No 
doubt a large part of the world persists, and 
will persist, in preferring ugliness to beauty— 
so much the worse forit. Sir W. B. Richmond, 
in his eloquent address to the students of the 
Royal Academy, has well said: “The fine arts 
are a necessity to a small public; the handi- 
craftsman is a necessity to all: both are 
desirable, one is essential.” I think one might 
gloss this saying by the remark that the handi- 
craftsman of taste and judgment ought to be 
especially considered necessary to the possessor 
of works of pictorial fine-art, for what I would 
ask you is more discordant or distressing 
to the eye, I might say, indeed, what is more 
ludicrous than to behold grand pictures hung 
in a room or gallery hideous in colour, amid 


OSTENTATIOUS BUT TASTELESS SURROUNDINGS? 


If there was one part of his Art work that 
Morris looked back upon with less satisfaction 
than another in his later years, I believe it 
was the earnest effort he made to revive the 
once glorious art of glass painting. It is a 
subject so great, and so difficult that it might 
have occupied the whole attention of even his 
genius and yet have remained unmastered. I 
have often talked with him about it. It may 
not be a lost art, but it is most certainly a 
dead art, we have its corpse but not its spirit. 
That is as dead as are the men themselves 


| 
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who carried it to perfection. As well might 
we attempt to speak the language of those 
men. It is gone, never to return. Phonolo- 
gists can tell us what sort of sound a thirteenth 
century Englishman made when he spoke, and 
we have before us the very words he would 
use, but if the most accomplished phonologist 
tried to imitate the pronunciation of our 
ancestors, I believe that nothing better than 
UNINTELLIGIBLE GIBBERISH 


would be the result, and so it is, that though 
we may arrive at all the methods of the twelfth 
and thirteenth century glass painters, no 
nineteenth century man can infuse into it the 
spirit which gave to it the inexpressible 
beauty which such glass as the great east 
window of Wells Cathedral is endued with. Of 
later years, Morris declined to be any longer a 
party to the practice of putting new wine into 
old bottles, or in other words, new glass into 
old Gothic traceries, which certainly savours 
strongly of the worst form of restoration. He 
had the advantage over all other practitioners 
in the art of working from the designs of 
artists of genius, which in itself gives his 
work a special value, while his fine appreciation 
of colour caused him to effect a reform in that 
direction which before his day was greatly 
needed; but I believe he was painfully aware 
of the monstrous incongruity of a 
Dozen oR More STYLES OF GLASS 
being put into one building. The absurdity is 
hardly less, and the irritation to the spectator 
would be searcely greater, if a dozen different 
architects were commissioned to design the 
body of a church, employing styles varying 
from the Byzantine of the seventh century to 
the Renaissance of Inigo Jones, in its various 
parts and divisions, the whole being mere 
imitative work—a Norman choir, a Byzantine 
nave, south transept early English, north 
transept Renaissance, and soon. Yet that is 
what is commonly done with. stained glass. 
What think you would have been the effect of 
the Kelmscott Press Chaucer had it been 
illustrated by a dozen different artists, in as 
many different styles ? 
(To be continued.) 


Messrs. CHristrz, MANsoN, AND Woops 
have just concluded the five days’ sale of the 
extensive collection of Chinese and Japanese 
porcelain, carvings in jade, rock crystal, and 
ivory, and other Oriental objects of art formed 
by the late Sir Rutherford Alcock, during his 
many years’ residence in China and Japan. 
The collection included the following :— 
Chinese carvings in jade.—A pair of boxes 
and covers, of pale-green jade, formed as 
figures of quails, 40 guineas; a dark-green 
vase, shaped as a conventional carp, 64in. high, 
£38 ; a large dark-green cylindrical vase, with 
rocks, plants, and dragons, boldly carved and 
pierced, £22; and a large flat-shaped bow], 
dark-green, on four small feet, carved with a 
cloud ornament, 115 guineas; a pear-shaped 
vase, with open lip, of splashed sang de beuf 
and duff, 17in. high, 50 guineas. Chinese 
enamelled porcelain.—A large globular vase, 
brilliantly enamelled with peonies, chrysan- 
themums, and other flowers, rocks, quails,-and 
insects, circa 1740, 2lin. high, 100 guineas; a 
famille rose vase, decorated round the body 
with six characters, variously ornamented in 
prunus, fir, and bamboo, 14in. high, 40 guineas; 
and a square-shaped vase and cover, and a pair 
of quatrefoil-shaped vases, en suite, finely 
enamelled with sunk circular panels of the 
twelve spirits of the flowers, the centre vase 
13in. high, the others 10}in. high, 260 guineas. 
Chinese cloisonné enamel.—A pair of square- 
shaped vases, with circular necks and feet, 
decorated with panels of rocky lake scenes, 
&e , 153in. high, presented by Prince Kung to 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, £82; a circular, flat- 
shaped pilgrim bottle, decorated on either side 
with sprays of peonies, lotos, also birds and 
rocks. in colours, 21#in. high, 48 ‘guineas; a 
rare flat-shaped, sang-de-beuf bowl, on three 

monster feet, raised ridges round the border, 


Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The Plans Committee of the 
Town Council has sanctioned the following 
plans of new buildings :—T wo dwelling-houses 
on the west side of Walker Road, at its 
junction with Grampian Place; additions to 
offices at Provost Blaikie’s Quay ; shed on the 
east side of the South Esplanade, for Mr. 
Alexander Winchester, builder ; three dwell- 
ing-houses on the north side of Church Street, 
Woodside ; four dwelling-houses on the west 
side of Walker Road, for Mr. John M‘Gregor, 
builder, per Mr. William Beattie, architect; 
addition to dwelling-house on the south side 
of Great Northern Road, for Mr. Alexander 
Catto, builder; additions and alterations in 
connection with dwelling-houses on the wes 
side of Forest Road, per Messrs. Brown and 
Watt, architects ; two dwelling-houses on the 
north side of Fonthill Road, per Messrs. 
Harper and Sutherland, architects ; alterations 
in connection with the Lorne Hotel, Trinity 
Street, per Mr. William Ruxton, architect ; 
dwelling-house and net store on the south side 
of Wood Street, (Torry), per Mr. Alexander 
Wallace, builder; two dwelling-houses on the 
south side of Sunnybank Place, for Mr. 
Joseph Shirras, builder; offices and stores on 
the north side of Balmoral Terrace, per Mr. 
John Cameron, builder; four dwelling-houses 
on east side of Holburn Street. 


ATTERCLIFFE.—A new school-chapel in Stani- 
forth Road has just been opened. The school- 
chapel, which will accommodate 220 persons, 
has been erected toa neat design, and sufficient 
land adjoining has been acquired to permit 
of a properly equipped chapel being built at 
some future date. Mr. William Aspland, 
Handsworth, was the contractor, the architects 
being Messrs. James and John Hardcastle, 
Woodhouse. 


Berston.—A new Roman Catholic Church, 
dedicated to St. Peter, at Beeston has been 
opened. The building is from the designs of 
Messrs. Hart, of Corby. The structure is of 
red brick, with stone dressings, and is in the 
Early English style of Architecture. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Turner, of Beeston. 


BripLinGTton.—The foundation stone of the 
new Bridlington Grammar School was laid a 
few days ago. The style of Architecture is 
the scholastic typ2 of the English Renaissance. 
The structure will be of red brick, with stone 
dressings and red tiled roofs. The hall very 
properly occupies the centre. This is 51ft. 6in. 
long by 80ft. wide, rising through the height 
of ‘the two stories. It has an opened timbered 
roof, and is surmounted by a turret. On the 
west and south sides of the hall are four class 
rooms, which will afford accommodation for a 
hundred boys. On the north side space is left 
for additional rooms, which will be provided 
when funds permit. The buildings have been 
designed by Messrs. Botterill, Son, and Bilson, 
architects, of Hull, and the erection will be 
carried out by Messrs. John Thompson and 
Co., of Peterbro’, at a cost of over £8500. Mr. 
W. H. Williams is the clerk of works. 


Burnyuam Overy.— The Church of St. 
Clement could not fail to attract the attention 
of even the ordinary traveller, owing to its 
unique construction, having the tower (one- 
belled) between the nave and the chancel. In 
consequence of a considerable amount of dilapi- 
dation it was deemed necessary to close it about 
eight months -ago, and commence a work of 
renovation and restoration, which has been so 
far carried out by Mr. F. Norman, of Burnham 
Westgate, as contractor, and Mr. Herbert 
Green, of Norwich, as architect. The re-open- 
ing of the edifice took place a few days ago. 


Ecc.LesrirLp.—The opening of the new 


ee 


folding doors, and giving access to inner 
lobbies, from which the chapel is entered, and 
to stone staircases leading to the gallery, 
which is also approached by two staircases at 
the western end. The style adopted is the 
Renaissance. The building is faced with 
Dunford Bridge stone, with cornices andother ~~ 
relief in dressed ashlar. In the centre of the ~ 
main front is a large entrance doorway with 
carved stone arch, cornice, and balustrade. 
Above is a large mullioned window in thre3 
lights, and over this is a moulded arch en- 
closing a richly carved tympanum. On either ~ 
side is a boldly projecting pilaster, relieved 
with carving, and finished with an enriched 
cornice and balustrade. The western stair- 
cares project from the main building with | 
semi-circular ends, filled in with mullioned aa 
windows, and finished with an enriched cornices ~ | 
and balustrade. The nave and transepts are | 
lizhted by mullioned and arched two-light | 
windows. Mr. H. W. Lockwood (Sheffield) ~~ 
was the architect, and Messrs. Mastin and Son © 
(Sheffield) the builders, a 
EY 
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| 
Guascow.—The corner-stone of the new | 
Episcopal church and halls which are in the 
course of erection in Baltic Street, Bridgeton, 
Glasgow, was laid recently.“ The new church | 
is built in the late Gothic style of Architecture, 
and consists of a nave with a chancel anda | 
south aisle. A mourning chapel adjoins the ~) 
chancel, and a mortuary chapel for the use of 
all denominations in the district is at tha — 
south-west corner ofthe site. Astothe halls, 
the large one will accommodate between 300° | 
and 400 persons, and there is also a smaller 
one. The total cost of the structures is esti: — 

mated at £4000. | 


mn 


| 


Hurerorp.—Mr. Bond, the lecturer at the | 
architectural classes held at the Free Library, 
Hereford, during the past season reports a3 ~ 
follows: “There was again a large and 
regular attendance both at the lecture and at 
the class, and on the average twelve papers” 
per week were worked for the lecturer. Owing 
to the fact that continuous work has been | 
done by the Students’ Association during the 
preceding autumn, the students were all pres 
pared to receive the advanced instruction 
given in the recent course of lectures, and ~ 
work of solid and permanent value has been 
done which, I feel sure, will be to very many — 
of the students.a source of life-long satis; —~ 
faction and“enjoyment. In many cases, too, — 
the result of these two courses of lectures has 
been not merely the acquaintance of a com> — 
siderable amount of technical knowledge, bub 
very marked increase in thinking power and 
in literary style.’ The examiner’s report was _ 
as follows:—‘*The papers throughout show ~ 
considerable merit, and the best excellent” 
work. In some there is a tendency to write 
on one side or a little outside of the question,” 
In a few,.on the other hand, there is rather” 
too much stringiness, savouring of cram, bub — 
neither of these faults is very common. The™ 
drawing is fair, and occasionally good.” : 


InveRNESsS.—The beautiful and, in one 
respect, unique chapel which has been gifted 
to the Northern Infirmary at Inverness has — 
b2en opened. The nave, which is 44ft, in length 
by 18ft. in width, is intended for all forms oF — 
Christian worship. On the north side of the — 
nave an altar for the use of the priests of the — 
Roman communion is placed in a transept, 
which is separated from the nave by a wrough™ 
iro1 gate and crimson hangings, and the altar 
of the Anglican communion is similarly placad — 
on the opposite side of ths nave, The whole ~ 
interior of the edifice is lavishly furnished, — 
and a dedicatory inscription is chiselled over 
the doorway. The building is designed m_ 
late pointed Gothic, the architects beimg 
Messrs. Ross and Macbeth, Inverness. The | 
total cost is over £3000. 8 


have erected ,was recently performed. The 


with bosses, 144in., 97 guineas; and a famille 
verte deep dish, enamelled in the centre with 
the five-clawed ‘dragon grasping the sacred 
jewel, 9lin. diameter, 51 guineas. 


chapel is cruciform in plan, havine a gallery 
round three sides, and at the eastern end a 
large organ and choir gallery. , At the west 
end is a spacious vestibule entered by large 


chapel which the Wesleyans of Ecclesfield . 


a 
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Ketso.—At a meeting of Kelso Police Co z 
missioners a.formal resolution was adopted to 
the effect that the Commissioners acquire the | 
Town Hall and site by feu charter, and repaat, | 
alter, and fit up the same as a public hall, 
court-room, and-burgh offices, Messrs, Swans! on 


and Legge, architects, Kirkcaldy and Burntis- 
Jand, having been entrusted to carry out the 
work. Me jen 
_ MorecAmsBe.—Designs have been submitted 
foran important addition to Morecambe’s places 
of amusement. The scheme is for a massive 
tower of an entirely novel: and ingenious de- 
sign, somewhat resembling an Eastern temple. 
An eligible site has been secured in Calton 
lodge and grounds, which have an extensive 
frontage to the promenade between the Central 
Pier and Emmanuel Church. On a portion 
of this estate it is proposed to erect a tower 
-232ft. in height and 130ft. diameter at the base. 
The tower in general form will be a cons 
gradually diminishing in diameter, and having 
four floors above the ground level. The first 
of these floors will be 70ft. above the ground, 
the second 102ft., the third 132ft., and the 
fourth 157ft., with a turret reaching to a 
total height of 233ft. A road track, with an 
electric railway under it, will wind round 
outside of the eight principal pillars in spiral 
form. The structural steelwork of the tower 
is calculated to support a strain of 1000 tons 
01 every portion accessible to the public, in 
addition to its own weight, and a wind stress 
of 561b.. to the square foot over its whole sur- 
face. The weight of the constructive steel 
work of the tower is estimated at about 862 
fons. The design throughout is Oriental in 
character, and picturesque inappearance. The 
‘designer and patentee is Mr. Tom Bradley, 
architect and surveyor, Bingley. Messrs. W. 
H.and K. Sugden, of Keighley, are the-archi- 
tects of the structure. - 
_ Puiymoutu.—The first portion, consisting of 
entrance and a room capable of holding some 
200 people, which will eventually form a 
portion of the west end of the new church at 
Cattedown, is almost complete. A very hand- 
‘some west entrance has been built from the 
designs of Messrs. Weblin and De Boinville, 
of Plymouth, and Mr. A. H. Trevenen has 
completed the sculpture of the scene on 
Calvary on the tympanum over the doorway. 
If the church when complete is worthy of the 
'doorway, it will be an edifice which will take a 
high place among public buildings in Plymouth. 


_ Sourawoip.—The old bridge neartherail way 
Btion is being superseded by a modern struc- 
ture. The new bridge, the plans of which have 
been prepared by Mr. Henry Miller, County Sur- 
veyor, will have brick abutments and retaining 
walls, and the superstructure will be formed 
Of steel trough girders from Messrs. Dorman, 
‘Long, and Co., of Middlesbrough. The para- 
pets over the span will be of wrought iron 
lattice work. Brick piers will be erected at 
each end of the bridge, the Southwold end of 
Which is to be lighted. The approaches will 
be fenced with cast iron standards and wrought 
iron rails. Mr. Miller, in having the bridge 
erected to the east of the present one, has 
‘effected a desirable improvement, as the 
| present one is quite out of the line of the road. 
| is 
__ Wormir.—Plans have been prepared by 
| Messrs. James Maclaren and Sons, architects, 
Dundee, for a new church at Wormit. The 
building is to be erected in the grounds of the 
present Free Church Mission Hall, and the hall 
will be used for congregational purposes. The 
“new church will accommodate about 500 persons, 
and is to cost £2700, exclusive of the site. 


— Yorx.—A new church is to be built at 
‘Bishopthorpe, near York, on an excellent site 
in the centre of the parish given by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler, of Durham, has prepared plans of a 
‘building which, when completed, will consist 
of nave and clerestory, south and north aisles, 
\chancel and clerestory, south chapel, organ 
chamber, sacristy, and vestry. At the west 
end will be a tower of three stages rising to a 
height of 64ft. The general style of Architec- 
ture adopted is the late fourteenth century 
Gothic. The total cost of the building will be 
£ , Ind accommodation will be provided 
‘or 320 worshippers. The builders are Messrs. 
Bowman and Sons, Stamford, and Mr. T. A, 


Bolton, of York, is clerk of the works. 
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Under Discussion. 


MASTER BUILDERS’ AND WORKMENS’ 
COMPENSATION. 

The Three Towns Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, at a recent meeting held at Devonport, 
was largely engaged in discussing the ques- 
tion of insurance against aecident under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Various points 
arising requiring further information, it was 
decided to adjourn the subject for another 
meeting, to be called immediately on receipt 
of replies to inquiries and legal bearing of 
certain clauses in the forms of policy, and also 
the rates of other offices not directly under 
consideration, the members of the Association 
being fully alive to the great importance of 
being well secured under policy at the lowest 
possible rate of premium, 


THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 

An interesting visit was made by a party of 
the members of the Society of Engineers to 
the works of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
at Fulham and the gigantic wheel at the 
Earl’s Court Exhibition. Among those present 
were Mr. W. Worby Beaumont, president; 
Mr. H. Adams, past president ; Mr. J. Patten 
Barber, Mr. J. Bernays, Mr. G. Burt, Mr. 


D. B. Butler, Mr. Perey Griffith, Mr. R. St- 


George Moore, Mr. M. Wilson, members of 
council; and Mr. G. A. Pryce Cuxson, 
secretary. 


NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS AND 
COUNCILS. 


THe Bristot Socrery. — President, Mr. 
W. L. Bernard, F.R.I.B.A.; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. W. V. Gough and Joseph Wood; hon. 
sec. and treasurer, Mr. H. Dare Bryan; hon. 
librarian, Mr. R. C. James, A.R.I.B.A.; coun- 
cil, Messrs. F. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., W. S. 
Skinner, J. H. LaTrobe, F.R.I.B.A., G. H. 
Oatley, F. W. Wills, J. F. Wood, A R.I.B.A.; 
auditors, Messrs. Thos. Nicholson and T. H. 
Weston, A.R.I.B.A. 

THr Devon AND Exeter Soctery.—Presi- 
dent, Mr. James Crocker, F.R.I.B.A.; vice- 
president, Mr. Henry George Luff, A.R.I.B,A. ; 
council, Messrs. Arnold Thorne, F.R.IB.A., 
Charles King, George Soudon Bridgman, C. J. 
Tait, A.R.I.B.A., S. Dobell, James Jerman, 
F.R.I.B.A., B. Priestley Shires, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
hon, treasurer, Mr. Octavius Ralling; hon. 
secretary, Mr. Harbottle Reed; ex-officio 
member of council, Mr. James Hine, F.R.I.B.A., 
past president. 

THe Liverroon Socrery.—President, Mr. 
W.. E. Willink, A.R.I.B.A., M.A.; vice-presi- 
dents, Messrs. W. Owen, F.R.I.B.A., and J. 
Woolfall; joint secretaries, Professor F. M. 
Simpson and Arnold Thornely, A.R.I.B.A.; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. James Dod; hon. librarian, 
Mr. J. W. Blakey, A.R.I.B.A.; members of 
council, Messrs. C. J. Anderson, H. L.' Beck- 
with, J. W. Blakey, A.R.I.B.A., T. E. Eccles, 
A.R.IB.A.; Henry Hartley, F.R.UB.A. ; 
William Owen, F.R.I-B.A.; J. Woolfall, F..E. 
Pearce Edwards, A.R.I.B.A., and E. P. Hinde, 
A.R.L.B.A. 

THE Yorxk Sociery.—President, Mr. George 
Benson, A.R.I.B.A.; vice-presidents, Messrs. 
C. H. Channon and J. T. Pegge ; hon. treasurer, 
Mr. William Hepper; hon secretary, Mr. A. B. 
Burleigh; hon. librarian, Mr. 8. G, Highmoor ; 
committee, Messrs. J. Ferguson, A. Hirst, T. 
Monkman, A. J. Penty, and E. A. Polla’d. 


THE GLASGOW ASSOCIATION. 


The annul business meeting of the Glasgow 
Architectural Association was held in the 
Rooms, 187, Pitt Street, on Tuesday, June 7, 
1898, the president, Mr. W. 'T. Conner, 
A.R.I.B.A., in the chair. The secretary read 
the annual report, including the statements 
of the treasurer and librarian, which showed 
the association to be ina flourishing condition. 
During the session nineteen new members 
were admitted, making an increase in the roll 
over last year. The syllabus comprised nine 
members’ papers and four leetures, over and 
above which there were four exhibitions of 
drawings and photographs. There have been 
three prizes offered for competition, of the 


respective values of £10 10s., £5 5s., and 
£2 2s., the first being for a design and the 
other two for measured work and sketches. 
The treasurer’s account shows a most satis- 
factory balance of £41 3s. 6d. on the credit 
side, and the librarian’s statement enumerates 
valuable additions ky purchase and donation. 
The following were elected to hold office 
during the coming session;—President, Mr. 
P. S. Hill, A.R.1.B.A, ; vice-presidents, Messrs. 
John Fairweather, A R.I.B.A., and C. KE, 
Whitehead; hon. secretaries, Messrs. R. J. 
Walker and Alex. Wingate; hon. treasurer, 
Mr. W. P. Tucker; hon. librarian, Mr. 
Hugh Dale; general committee, Messrs. James 
Lochead, A.R.I.B,A., William Vickers, W. J. 
Blain, Thomas Ramsay. 


ARCH HOLOGICAL EXCURSION. 

About twenty members and friends at- 
tended the first excursion of the season 
of the Birmingham Archeological Society, 
which was to Shustoke and Nether Whit- 
acre. At Shustoke the church was_ first 
visited. The next halt was made at Bott’s 
Green House. This half-timbered mansion- 
house bears the crest of the Digby’s very 
prominently, and has many features of ex- 
ternal interest. In the interior :a carved 
stone chimney-piece and a panelled room are 
the chief objects of note. Nether Whitacre 
Hall, which was next visited, also proclaimed 
itself by the very prominent fleur-de-lis a seat 
of the Digbys. The house has been much 
modernised, but the ancient moat remains 
practically intact, and is in the highest degree 
picturesque. ‘There are remains of three towers 
covering the bridges, and in one case the 
remains are considerable. The old gateway 
opening upon the principal entrance is a very 
quaint half-timbered structure. The church 
of Nether Whitacre possesses an ancient tower, 
projecting from which are several most curious 
gargoyles. The interior possesses no object of 
any interest except the monument to the last 
direct heir of the famous Jennens property. 
The tablet records many benefactions, among 
which is one for the rebuilding of the church. 


DISTRICT SURVEYOR’S ASSOCIATION 
DINNER. 

The District Surveyors of London dined 
together at the Café Royal Restaurant on 
Tuesday, the 14th inst. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Horace Gundry, F.R.I.B.A., the presi- 
dent, and he was supportcd by the members 
of the Tribune of Appeal, Mr. Arthur Catis, 
Mr. A. A: Hudson, and Mr. J. W. Penfold, two 
members of the L.C.C., Mr. R. A. Robinson 
and Mr. H. A. Harhen, while Parliament was 
represented by Sir George Fardell, M.P. 
Other visitors were Mr. J. Hobb, Mr. G. W. 
Thomas and Mr. J. W. Godfrey, who attended 
with their chief, Mr. Thomas Blashill, super- 
intendent architect, and Mr. B. Hayward. 
The R.I.B.A. was represented by Mr. W. 
Emerson, hon. secretary, and the law by Mr. 
T. Wheeler, Q.C., and Mr. A. Collins, and Mr. 
J. Andrews was the guest of the vice-presi- 
dent. The following district surveyors were 
present :—Messrs. B. Tabbern, V.P., H. H. 
Collins, C. F. Hayward, F. Waller, G. Elking- 
ton, A. W. Tanner, E. Marsland, W. H. Lees, 
R. P. Nottey, Alex. Payne, A. Vonder, Walter 
Spiers, H. Chester, H. W. Stock, Henry 
Lovegrove, A. Williams, George McDone’l, 
E. Calritt, and A. Crow. The usual toasts 
were honoured, and the musical arrangements 
were under the direction of Mr G. F. Smith, 
of Brixton. The toast of “The Houses of 
Parliament ”’ was proposed by the president, 
and responded to by Sir George Fardell, M.P.; 
“The London County Council” by Mr. C., 
Foster Hayward, responded to by Messrs. 
Harben and Robinson; “The District Sur- 
veyors’ Association” by Mr. A. A. Hudson, 
responded to by Mr. H. Gundry, president ; 
“The Tribunal of Appeal” by Mr. H. H. 
Collins, responded to by Mr. H. Catis; “The 
Officers of the County Council” by Mr. T. W. 
Wheeler, Q.C., responded to by Mr. T. 
Blashill; “The Vice-President and Officers ’’ 
by Mr. G. Elkington, responded to by Mr. 
Tabbern; “The Visitors” by Mr. H. Lovegrove 
responded to by Mr. W. Emerson, 
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Views and Reviews. 


GUIDE TO KEW GARDENS. 


In the illustrated guide. to the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, just issued by Messrs. 
Dawbarn and Ward, Liniited, no attempt is 
made to lure one to the botanical beauties 
for which Kew is famous. The average visitor 
regards an afternoon in Kew Gardens in very 
much the same light as he would an afterncon 
in the Bois de Boulogne; he regales his 
pleasure-loving instincts to the full, but looks 
to botany, as a science, no more in the one 
instance than he would in the other. The 
average visitor to Kew wants a guide-book 
which will tell him about the most notable 
objects in the Royal Gardens without troubling 
too much about the scientific “steeps” of 
botany. The present work, edited by Mrs. 8. 
Goldney, aims at filling this need. The interest 
as well as usefulness of the book are promoted 
by the series of excellent photographs of the 
many striking objects and delightful nooks 
with which the gardens abound. The authoress 
takes the reader by the hand, and entering 
the Victoria Gate, embarks on a thorough 
tour of the gardens, explaining her course and 
the beauty passed on either hand, and retailing 
the history of the buildings dotted throughout 
the domain. A short historical sketch of Kew 
completes Mrs. Goldney’s guide. 

Illustrated Guide to the Royal Gardens, Kew. Edited 


by Mrs. 8. Goldney. 1s. London: Dawhbar n and Ward, 
6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


It is pleasant to be able to congratulate the 
editors of Bell’s Cathedral Series on the 
appearance of three more of their charming 
little volumes. Norwich, Peterborough, and 
Hereford, are the cathedrals selected, and 
they have ample justice done to them by 
Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, the Rev. W. D. 
Sweeting, and Mr. <A. Hugh _ Fisher, 
respectively. The value of this series has 
been generally recognised by the Press, and 
there is little to be added to what has already 
been said. There is no doubt that these 
guide-books would prove most valuable to any 
AS AES student visiting the cathedrals 
for the purpose of study. They seem to be 
compiled with great care and accuracy, with 
perhaps an occasional slip, such as where the 
tower of Hereford Cathedral is described as 
“ Decorated,’ and the date of its erection 
given as 1200-1215. Judging from the 
illustrations, and speaking | from personal 
memory, this tower is certainly not decorated, 
and its date more probably 1300-1315. 
The illustrations to, these books are perfect ; 
they consist of photographs, sketches, drawings, 
reproductions of old prints, and a general 
plan. The photographs — particularly the 
interiors—are of a very high class of work, 
and the sketches are mostly vigorous and 
simple, and serve to illustrate features which 
could not be so easily photographed. If the 
whole of this series is kept up to the present 
high level, the undertaking will reflect the 
greatest credit on all concerned. A. RB. J. 

Bell’s Cathedral Series. Edited by Gleeson White 


ane Edward F. Strange. London: George Bell & Sons, 


Tue Royal Commission are now prepared to 
circulate information respecting the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900. The classification and 
rules for exhibitors, together with forms of 
application for space, can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary of the Royal Com- 
mission, Paris Exhibition 1900, St. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster, S.W. 

Tun. inauguration of the Hull electric tram- 
way scheme took place recently, when the first 
rails were formally laid. The cost of the work 
will be over a quarter of a million. Powers to 
borrow £270,000 for the trams and £100,000 
for the pavement have been obtained. It is 
intended to place a double line of rails through- 
out the greater portion of the system, and 
there will be altogether about nine miles of 
double tracks, with about half a mile only of 
single lines where the width of the streets 
does not admit of the double ones. 


Enquiry Department. 


SLATES. 

To the Editor of Tat BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Srr,—Enclosed I beg to send you two 
samples of slates, the one marked with a + 
from the Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarry 
and the other, marked M, from a quarry near 
the first. Would you kindly give me your 
opinion with regard to their durability, and 
also liability to breakage, compared with good 
North Wales slates? A reply in the next 
number of the Builders’ Journal would oblige. 
—I am, yours, &e., R. W. 

Both samples appear good, hard, compact 
slates, and would, we think, prove durable. 
The one marked with the cross would probably 
weather best, and be less liable to breakage 
than the other, and both compare favourably 
with average North Wales slate; but not being 
so fine grained as Festiniog or Bangor selected, 
they would not “hole” or “edge” or 
* plerry””’ so cleanly as these. 


SCHOOL PLANNING. 
To the Editor of Tae BuinpEerRs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Will you please inform me the 
names and prices of any books on school 
planning (in accordance with the requirements 
of the Education Department), and oblige, 

Yours faithfully, 
June 1, 1898. “ SCHOOL.” 


Mr. Robson’s book, published in 1874, is the 
only work on schools likely to meet your re- 
quirements—indeed, the only important work 
with which we are familiar. It is now out of 
print and scarce, but Mr. B.'T. Batsford, of 94, 
High Holborn, W.C., could supply you with a 
copy at 18s. 6d., post free. There is a work on 
“School Architecture” by Palliser, Palliser, 
and Co., of New York, but this would not 
assist you with regard to our Education De- 
partment. It contains hundreds of plans, 
elevations, details, &e. Mr. Batsford has a 
copy at 4s. 6d. 


R.LB.A EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of Tur BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—I have before received kind 
information from you, and would like to ask 
your opinion re the following :—In the subject 
for “ Design,’ in R.I.B.A. Final Testimonies 
of Study, I am thinking of taking up a school, 
say, “ Higher Grade School.” What accom- 
modation would be required—rooms, &e. I 
understand the Board of Examiners attach 
great value to the testimonies sent up. My 
measured drawings are well on the way. The 
sheet on roof truss strains I cannot master. 
What text-book would you recommend? The 
sheet of constructive masonry, 1 suppose, may 
be re-drawn from some authority? Peter 
Nicholson’s work. Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion.— Faithfully yours, 

P.S.—Having very little spare time, I fear I 
shall require assistance perhaps for three or 
six months before examination, having to sit 
June next. Do you think weekly correspond- 
ence for three months from a coach would be 
advantageous 


It is true that the Board of Examiners of the 
R.1.B.A. attach considerable importance to the 
«Testimonies of Study ”’ in their final examina- 
tion, and that poor composition or careless or 
imperfect execution will disqualify the appli- 
cant from admission to the examination itself ; 
but the examination is meant as a test of all- 
round general knowledge, and not of special 
technical knowledge, and it is quite unneces- 
sary to take such a special subject for design 
as a “higher grade school.” The board 
desires a building. of moderate dimensions, 
such as a villa, parsonage, local institute, 
cottage hospital (a simple cottage has been 
proved in fact sufficient) ; but, whatever the 
design is, it must be drawn out in proper 
working drawings, figured, with all par- 
ticulars, and with the necessary details, 
as though prepared for the direction of the 
contractor. If you possess the working 
drawings of a design which has been actually 
carried out, they. will serve your purpose 
excellently. It is not intended by the Board 


of Examiners that the construction drawings — 
should be copied. In the. oral part of the ~ 
examination the examinee is specially — 3 
questioned upon the subject of his Testimonies — 
of Study. As text-books on the subject of — 
roof truss strains, B. N. Stoney’s “Theory of 
Strains,” Spore’s “ Handbook,” and “ Notes on ~ 
Building Construction ” (Rivington), may be 
recommended, with T. Timmins’ Rivington’s 
of Iron Roofs,” and for stone work Rivington’s ~ 
notes above mentioned, and E. Wall’s treatise © 
on Building and Ornamental Stones will -be of 
service. The assistance of a coach (by corres-— 
pondence or otherwise) would be of- great | 
cacttannet in directing the most advantageous 3 
course of study. You should get the R. LB.A. 
Kalendar, wherein particulars of examination, © 
with advice, list of text-books suggested by 2 
the board, and sample papers from previous - 
examinations are set forth. 
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TENDERS. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For alterations and_exten- ~ 
sions to the Railway Hotel, Guide Bridge. Mr. J.H. Burton, — 
architect, 2, Guide- aap Hooley Hill :— | 
James Ridyard . .£117 0| Wellerman Bros. .. £110 10 
Edwin Marshall* |. 115 0 ‘Accepted. 

AUDENSHAW.—For flagging a portion of Denton- road ae 
for the Audenshaw District Council. Mr. J. H. Burton, 
surveyor, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill :— 

Jas. Farrell ... ... £66 4 113 Worthington 
H, Kinder* 6112 2 Pownall... 
* Accepted. 
([Surveyor’s estimate, £63 16 2.] 

AMBLE.—For New Mead Memorial School at Amblel 
(Northumberland), for the National School Managers. Mr. — 
J. Wight Douglas, architect, Alnwick. Quantities 


architect ;— 
A. Douglas ... £2,018 0| Carse & Son, pa 
‘Acklington * 
* Accepted. ® 
Several separate tenders fon! the various trades were also” 
accepted. ‘ 
BANGOR. oe erecting five houses in Farrer-road, Ban-— 
gor, for Mr. W. Farrar Roberts. Mr. Richard Hall, ’archi- : 
tect, Bangor. Quantities by the architect :— 
R. & J, Williams £4,745 0 0|J. Hamilton and y. 
Watkin Jones ... 4,46910 0] Son. £3,895 0 0 
Robert Williams 3,940 4 4] Jones & Williams 3,870 0 0 
Evan Williams... 3,905 16 9} William Parry, 1h 16a 
6 


Bangor * 
* Accepted subject to modification. 

BASLOW (Derbyshire).—Accepted for the erection of a- 
residence, for Mr, KE. M. Wrench. Mr. E. Morewood Longs- 
don, architect, Bakewell. Quantities by architect :— 

Allsop and Son, Bakewell £1,450 

BLYTH (Northumberland).—For the erection of busin 
premises, York and Regents-streets, for the Central Indn3 
trial and Provident Co- operative Society, Limited. Mr 
A. A. Windle, architect, 10, Waterloo-road, Blyth :— 

D. Weightman... . £4,643 6 8] J. Goulding and 

R. J. Harbottle... 4,171 0 0 Sons ... .. £3,368 0 

H. Bower... 3,868 2 1] R. Baxter . 8,295 0 

W. BERL jun. .... 3,568 0 0| Barron & Templ 

J. W. Simpson 3,515 jo 0 Waterloo, Blyth* 3,156 9 3” 
* Accepted. 

BROADSTAIRS. = anaphans for building fourteen house: 
in Gladstone-road, Broadstairs, in two blocks of six.an 
sot each. Mr. A. J. Sheffield, architect, 35, Hastcheaiaay 


T. Hurley (at £350 each house) ... = £4,900 
CAERPHILLY .—For theereetionof sixteen houses, Aber, 7 
for the Panteg Building Club. Messrs. Griffiths and Jones 
architects, Tonypandy and Llandaff :— 
J. Bowen... sane OL IO Ae be ‘Williams, Leng- 
D. EvansaniSon ... 2, ’998 | henith, nr. Caerphilly “62.38 
G. H. Leonard - ...... 2, 928 | J. Lewis ...- ... Ra 
" Accepted. . 
CROYDON.—For erecting three shop premises, on the sit 
of Nos. 104 and 106, High- street, Mr. A. Broad, architect, 2: 
George-street, Croydon. Quantities by the architect :— 
S. Hart . .. £3,700 | E. J. Saunders... 
“4 Smith and Sons ... 3,679] W. Smith and Son 
F. W. Sedgwick .. ... 3,613] A. Bullock... 
Ss. Page ...... =. ... -3,588}| W. Pearson and Co... 
E. P. Bulled and Co. . 3 5001 D. W. Barker* 
* Accepted. 
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MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsi 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, EC. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


BRAMLEY FALL & ROBIN HOOL ) 
STONE 


In large quantities and any sizes supplied immediate 
either dressed ready for fixing or in the rough, ” 
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B. WHITAKER & SONS, Lte 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “ AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR 
a 
THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 
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PUBLIC WORKS IN AUSTRALIA. 


VIGOROUSLY | progressive policy of 

public works has been carried out in 
New South Wales of late years. The various 
works are carried out and maintained by the 
Public Works Department, which has a most 
efficient staff of engineers stationed in various 
parts of the country, who are controlled and 
directed from the administrative office in 
Sydney. The mileage of roads at present, 
directly or indirectly, under the charge of the 
Department, that is exclusive of the roads in 
towns under municipal control, is 38,951, of 
which 12,123 miles are simply bush tracks, and 
26,758 miles are cleared, formed, or metalled 
roads. There are 2772 bridges in the colony, 
having a total length of nearly 50 miles, and 
31,073 culverts or small bridges, with a total 
length of over 87 miles. The roads as main 
highways for traffic from Sydney have, to a 
great extent, been superseded by the railways, 
but for a large portion of the colony they are 
still the sole means of communication, and as 
feeders to the railway system they play a very 
important part. In the interior a vast amount 
of work has been done in providing branch 
roads to the main arteries; roads between 
townships, and for access to the railway 
system ; and routes for stock purposes. 


THE BLESSING oF TIMBER. 


On many of these latter, in the dry parts of 
the far interior, a large sum has been expended 
in providing tanks and wells for supplying 
water to travelling stock, and during the past 
few years artesian bores have been put down 
for the same purpose in some of the driest 
regions with signal success. Owing to the 
nature of the soil, and the absence of suitable 
stone, the cost of road construction in not a 
few of the inland districts is exceedingly high, 
so much so that where there is any large 
amount of traflic it is found absolutely cheaper 
to construct light railways, which, in some 
instances, has been done, and will no doubt be 
continued on a much more extensive scale in 
future years. The bridges are constructed in 
a very substantial manner, timber being used 
wherever possible. The colony is fortunate 
in having an almost unlimited supply of hard- 
wood eminently suitable for bridge work and 
structures of a like character. The ironbark 
which is mostly used for the purpose has a 
tensile strength of about one-third that of 
wrought-iron, while its durability may be 
gauged from the fact that some 
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are still carrying traffic, while numbers of 
others, totally unprotected from the weather, 
have been built over thirty years. The opera- 
tions of the Department include railway and 
tramway construction, improvement of har- 
bours and rivers, bridges and road construc- 
tion, repair and renewal, construction of public 
buildings, water conservation and irrigation, 
sewerage construction, kc. Among the larger 
undertakings of the Department is the Sydney 
sewerage system, which, in its present com- 
plete form, is of comparatively recent date, 
the works having been only commenced ‘in 
1880. Briefly described, the works consist of 
a main northern outfall sewer which collects 
the sewerage of the portion of Sydney and 
suburbs which naturally drains ‘into Port 
Jackson, and discharges into the Pacific Ocean 
at a point about five miles to the south of 
Sydney Heads. The sewerage of the scuthern 
district is collected into a separate system, and 
conveyed to a sewerage farm on the shores of 
Botany Bay. The scheme also comprises a 
system for the western suburbs, which also 
discharges on to the sewerage farm at Botany. 
In addition to the extensive reticulation works 
in connection with the main scheme, numerous 
stormwater drains have been constructed where 
foul and insanitary creeks formerly existed. 
The amount expended on these works up to 
June 30, 1896, was £1,920,008, including a 
small expenditure on country sewerage. The 
effect which the construction of the sewers 
has had upon the health of Sydney has been 
most marked. 


A Great Welsh Industry. 


By a Sprctan CoRRESPONDENT, 


FPOURISTS know all about the Vale of 

Llangollen—as a resort for a summer 
holiday. But it may be questioned whether 
many of them know that nearly at the foot of 
the Vale are to be found the biggest terra- 
cotta and tile works in the country. So it 
is. ‘The other day when I arrived at the 
little station of Trevor, a mile or two from 
the better known Ruabon on the Great 
Western main line, it was not as a tourist, but 
as an inquirer that I had come. By special 
favour I was to be shown over the works of 
Mr. J. C. Edwards, and I was full of curiosity 
as to what was to be seen there. Led by Mr. 
Lloyd Edwards himself I was in no sort of 
danger of missing any feature of interest, and 
the very first item was a surprise. The first 
shed was not by any means like a tile works or 
works of any kind where anything softer than 
iron is to be dealt with. It was, in fact, 
neither more nor less than an engineer’s shop, 
and I found that all the machinery is repaired 
and kept in order by the staff here at the 
works. And not only so, but much of it is 
actually made by the engineers on the staff. 
So that evidently the works are toa very great 
extent independent of the outside world for 
the rectification of the thousand and one little 
accidents that are always sure to happen where 
machinery of a complicated character is in use. 
The actual work of 


Tinm AND TERRA-cOoTTA MAKING 


is, perhaps, the oldest industry on the face of 
the earth. And yet there are methods devised 
and substances introduced from time to time 
that are ever improving the manufacture and 
reducing the cost of production till the trade 
bids fair to be as essentially modern as any 
that is the outcome of nineteenth century life, 
and demanded by the growing luxuriousness 
of our civilisation. To take one example. I 
saw a tile with the unmistakable lustre of 
burnt copper upon it. This was produced for 
the fireplace of a realist who wanted an imita- 
tation of a very old Spanish process. Then, 
after asking Mr. Edwards what he thought of 
the old Romans as tile makers, and realising 
that they were most excellent workers in clay, 
it seemed a sudden shock to come out of the 
shed where we had been talking and imagining 
that we were in the ancient times, and to 
see, opposite to us, tiles for the new elec- 
tric railway in London. But it was _ real, 
and very certainly so. Indeed, Mr. Edwards 
might have had the contract for the whole of 
the stations on this line, had the works been 
able to devote themselves entirely to the 
demands of this company. In one room, of 
ample dimensions, there was the very interest- 
ing operation going on of preparing mosaic 
for various places where it is to be laid down. 
The process was to me somewhat of a revela- 
tion, as I had hitherto thought that this was 
always done on the spot where the work had 
to remain, as was done by the Romans. But 
I saw it being got ready here at Trevor for 
London work, but fixed face downwards on 
‘papers, so that at the London end it was neces- 
sary only to lay the sheets, upon which the 
design was set, face downwards upon the 
cement bed, and there it remained for all time. 
One large shed seemed full of large pigeon- 
holes; but this was a delusion, for the seeming 
pigeon-holes were but wooden bins, in which 
tiles of various shapes and sizes were stored, 
for despatch where and when wanted. The 
special “ Adamantine” tiles were here in full 
force. These tiles, fin. in thickness, are in 
great demand just now, and the works are 
turning out tens of thousands of this speciality 
alone. They are used in the hospitals, post 
offices, and other buildings where hard wear 
and tear is expected. Elsewhere there was to 
be seen’ a tile that one would imagine has 
been greatly in demand of late, for it bore 
upon it the portrait of Mr. Gladstone in relief, 
These Trevor works are not all. There are 


OrHEeR Works IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
belonging to the same firm, and a walk ‘across 


the valley to the other side of the river, and 


through the village of Cefn (or, rather, past 
it, for one scarcely passes through it), leads to ~ 
the works at which is to be seen the “Clay ~ 
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hole” itself, well worth looking at, especially ~ 


by those who have never seen one, and who < 
é 4 ae 
are of a geological turn of mind. The “hole” — 


ri 


is neither dark nor dingy, as might be sup- Pe 
posed; nor is it cramped for room. It is a” 
huge quarry, in which, at the time of my visit, ~ 
there were over 100 men at work, and yet they — 
scarcely seemed visible, so vast was the space, — 
In these works there is a most complete — 
system of heating and drying apparatus, - 


the effect of which is to 


keep the — 


air in each shed at a constant and even 


temperature throughout the year, indepen- & 


dent of the season, a point the value of a 


which is by no means inconsiderable to the ~ 


manufacturer of tiles and clay work generally, A 


Here, as at Trevor, the goods are at once put — 


on trucks at the works, the railway siding % 
coming right into the heart of the works, and 


so saving all the cost of carting. How far the & 


Welsh men and lads at these tileries are in % 
love with the beautiful scenery in the midst of 2 
which they work I am not aware; but I could ~ 


not help thinking, as I saw the clouds of ~ 


smoke that are inseparable from the operation _ 


of tile and brick making, that Mr. Ruskin ~ 
scarcely needed to “go” for the ironworksas the - 


“ 


modern curse of the landscape when such an 


old industry as this can and must give out so 


much carbon. Yet once away from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the chimneys, the 


area of the natural display is so great and the 3 


area of the disturbing element so small by — 


comparison that one wonders to think that the % 


smoke is ever abused at all where the dispro-— 


z 
portion is so markedas it is at Ruabon and the Fi 
district at the foot of the famous Vale of = 


siya 


Llangollen. ’ 
£4 
os 

A DEEP-SEA pier scheme is now nearing © 
completion at Herne Bay. The old pir, 


which had been in existence some years, ran ~ 


out to a distance of only 400ft., and was left” 
at low tide high and dry. This has now been 


lengthened by the addition of 3320ft., making 


it the longest pier on the Kentish coast. 
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a 
Mr, W. R. Rioxarps, builder, of City Road, ee 


was summoned at Westminster by Mr. Dee, a 3 E 
Westminster sanitary inspector, for failing, re 
after due notice, to provide proper sanitary ~ 


appliances at a workshop in St. James’s Court, Ee 
Westminster.—Mr. Percy Gates, solicitor to” 


the Westminster Vestry, supported the sum- 


mons, and stated that the defendant was 


bat 


building large flats at St. James’s Court, and 


though from 100 to 200 workmen were em- 


ployed, and probably would be for two years, — 


the sanitary arrangements were of the crudest 


aS 


and most outrageous nature—a menace to the ~~ 


health of the public.—Mr. Sheil asked how a 


building in course of erection could be styled — 


2 


A 
% 
or 


a workshop.—Mr. Gates said there was no say's 
definition of a workshop or work-place in 
the Public Health Act, under which the 


proceedings were taken, but the definition 


clause in the Factories 
Act,. which would probably be accepted, — 
was quite wide enough to cover a building in — 
course of erection, or even a field where works — 


were in progress.—Mr. Dee, the sanitary in- 


spector, deposed that the shaping of bricks — 
and ironwork in two sheds occupied the — 


attention of a number of workmen.—Mr, Sheil 
did not think this temporary sort of business 


made the place a workshop in the ordinary Pp 
acceptation of the word.—Mr. Gates: The — 
Vestry ask you to hold that it is. 
has been carefully considered, and it would be 


intolerable if there was no remedy for sucha 
great nuisance and danger to the public— 


Mr. Shiel: That isall beside the real question, 


which is the construction of the Act of Parlia- 


ment. If the Legislature, with its combined — 


The point 


and Workshops _ 


. 
0 


d 


oY 
r?] 


>. 
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wisdom, does not in the Act define whata ~ 


workshop is, I am not going to put a strained 


if 


construction on it. I will adjourn the case for 


further argument.—The summons was accor- 


dingly adjourned, the magistrate telling the 
defendant it would be cheaper for him to hav: 

the necessary work done, as he should grant a 
special case, which would be pretty expensive 
before the Superior Court decided it. 


-- more expensive. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Tuer annual report of the Birmingham Build- 
ing Trades Federation, just issued, comments 
on the flourishing condition of the building 
trades during the past year. The executive 
state :—‘ We looked upon 1896 as one of the 
best years in our memory, but 1897 has even 
exceeded that.” 


AN arrangement has been arrived at in 
London between a deputation from the Devon- 
port Corporation and the promoters of the 
Plymouth, Devonport, and Stoke Tramways 
Company respecting the levelling of the steep 
gradient opposite the Naval Engineering 
College, Keyham. The terms agreed upon 
_ will be embodied in the company’s Bill now 
before Parliament. The alteration is much 
more costly than was anticipated, the estimated 
outlay being £5000. It is understood that 
‘the raising of the readway at the foot of the 
hill will necessitate an alteration of the 
entrance to Keyham Factory by the north gate. 


Tue tunnel under the Rock of Gibraltar 
has recently been completed. It has been 
constructed by Messrs: Topham, Jones, and 
Railton, contractors for the new Naval and 
Commercial Docks at Gibraltar, for the purpose 
of bringing stone for the breakwaters from the 
east side of the rock, avoiding the slow and 
awkward journey round the north front of the 
rock, which has hitherto been the route in use. 
The tunnel, which will probably be afterwards 
used for strategic purposes, is 1100 yards in 
length, 10ft. wide, and from 8ft. to 14ft. in 
height. It crosses the rock from west to east, 
rising on an easy gradient towards. the east, 
and took thirteen months in boring, the 
greater part being through solid limestone. 
Compressed air rock drills were used for driving 
_ from the west, and in consequence the ventila- 
tion and progress were much better than from 
the east, where hand drills were used. The 
trucks of débris came out by gravity at the 
west end, but at the east a hauling engine was 
fixed for that purpose. 


Tue case of Pickars v. Lovatt, heard. before 
Mr. Justice Bruce and a special jury in the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court, was 
a claim for damages for personal injuries 
suffered by plaintiff whilst employed on a 
building contract by the defendant, who 
denied all negligence.— Mr. Henry Lovatt, 
defendant, said he was a contractor, with 
headquarters at Wolverhampton, and had 
been in business forty or fifty years. In 
erecting permanent scaffolding for public 
buildi igs, he preferred to use chains instead 
of cords. He had used chains for fifteen years 
now in preference to cords, because he found 
they were safer for the workmen. He experi- 


enced several accidents with ropes, and there- 


fore he adopted chains, although they were 
For some reason or other 
London workmen did not like them, and when 
he started the building of the Bexley Heath 
Asylum for the London County Council he 
used ropes, but in consequence of several 
breaking, he went back to chains. On 
this particular contract —the building of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre—he used nothing but 
' new scaffolding and chains, which were pro- 
cured from well-known manufacturers at 
Walsall and Cradley Heath. He did not give 
any personal superintendence to this work, as 
he had too much else to do.—Cross-examined 
by Mr. Ruegg, he said the chains were all 
examined carefully before they were sent out 
for use, and the manufacturers, for the sake of 
their reputation, would not, he thought, send 
out faulty chains. No men were killed at 
Bexley Heath, because the buildings were 
rather low. Chains were far safer if properly 
used. He was not aware that six chains broke 
in the building of this theatre, as no report 
was made to him, but if cords had been used 
no doubt fifty would have broken. He was 
most careful with his men, and tried to 
ensure their safety as far as was possible. 
There were only three accidents last year 
out of 4000 or 5000 men at work on 
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his contracts. —In reply to the Judge, 
he: said, from inspection of the broken 
link, he could see no indication of a flaw.— 
Mr. Salter, counsel for the defendant, then 
addressed the jury for the defence, and sub- 
mitted that no personal negligence had been 
proved against Mr. Lovatt. That was the real 
question in the case, because this action was 
not brought, as was usual, under the Employers’ 
Liability Act. Therefore the same considera- 
tions did not arise as if action had been taken 
under that Act. The two previous actions 
which plaintiff had brought under that Act in 
the County Court against the defendant had 
both been dismissed, and without offering to 
pay any of the costs plaintiff had commenced 
this third and most unusual action, probably 
thinking he might get a verdict on the ques- 
tion of whether cords or chains ought to be 
used. That was not the point, however, and 
the only question was whether Mr. Lovatt 
had been guilty of personal negligence, which 
brought about this accident to the plaintiff.— 
Mr. Ruegg, for the plaintiff, submitted that 
Mr. Lovatt’s system of using chains of this 
description for scaffolding was unreasonable 
and unsafe, and-therefore he was negligent,— 
The jury, after considering the matter in 
private, returned a verdict for the defendant, 
but expressed the hope that Mr. Lovatt would 
see his way to make some compensation to the 
plaintiff —Counsel said he would communicate 
that view to Mr. Lovatt, and judgment was 
entered for the defendant, with costs. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to a contemporary 
with reference to the North Pier at Tynemouth 
as follows :—* As no one appears to have touched 
upon the question of the material used in the 
construction of the above pier, I venture briefly 
to give particulars, with a view to comparison, 
and suggesting that this was the real cause of 
the structure being practically washed away. 
Large quantities of ocean-eaten magnesian 
limestone were deposited by hopper on the bed 
of the sea, and from time to time lengths of 
iron cable were lowered, so as to rest upon the 
said limestone as a binding element. When 
the deposit came near the surface, large blocks 
made of cement and the stone in question and 
moulded into blocks were by divers placed 
upon it, and after that freestone blocks. Now, 
with such decomposing material as the mag- 
nesian limestone and iron chain, it could only 
result in the mounds or banks giving way, 
when the superstruéture was bound to do the 
same. It was absurd to suppose that in using 
such ‘cheap and nasty’ material you could 
possibly have a permanent. structure, or even 
yet one of ordinary life. 


“Tn comparison, let me ask you to consider 
Dunstanburgh and Bamburgh Castles, or, 
perhaps, even more to the point, are the Farne 
Islands pinnacles, where, lying off as I have 
done, and realising that all the originally- 
surrounding limestone sedimentary rocks have 
been disintegrated and washed away, leaving 
only the intrusive basalt to beat back the 
ocean surf from a sea whose bed is there full 
forty fathoms deep, and which it has probably 
done for millions of ages. It reasonably sug- 
gests itself to an enquiring mind to ask the 
question: Is it possible to get material any- 
thing like this to construct a breakwater with? 
To such a question I would answer: It is. 
If an additional question be added: Is it 
practicable? I would again answer: It is; 
for I may state that it is within my own 
knowledge that certain basalt can be melted 
like metal and cast into moulds, although 
requiring much more care and time in cooling. 
Stone of this character can be found in the 
British Islands, and could be got by sea to 
North Shields—possibly, in fine weather, to 
Tynemouth Haven. Were a trial made, I 
would suggest casting into blocks 10ft. by 4ft. 
by 2ft. 6in., which would weigh about seven 
tons, a size well suited to form a breakwater 
starting at the shore end from a point just 
north of the lighthouse, and placed in a 
straight line to the pier end. The result would 
eventually be—after the decomposing magne- 
sian limestone had been entirely washed away, 
and the basalt blocks added from time to time 
—a breakwater of really permanent character.” 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Tuer House of Commons Committee on Police 
and Sanitary Regulations, presided over by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, have just concluded their 
inquiry respecting the Middlesex County 
Council Bill. In substance the Committee 
have granted, with certain modifications, the 
powers asked for by the County Council, but 
have refused to pass the clause requiring the 
canal company to furnish more water for flush- 
ing purposes. They have also refused to grant 
any fresh regulations respecting the Hendon 
reservoir. 


THE contractors for the main drainage works 
at Dublin, Messrs. H. and J. Martin, are 
carrying on the work very vigorously, The 
extensions on the northern side may be said 
to be practically completed, including the 
Clontarf section. A difficult portion of the 
operations was the tunnelling under the Royal 
Canal and the Tolka, but this, too, has been 
overcome successfully. Excellent progress is 
being m de with the Kilmainham section, 
which is well advanced. On the southern side 
close beside O’Connell Bridge, the drainage 
works are in active progress eastward, but it 
is not intended to open the southern line of 
quays between O’Connell Bridge and Kings- 
bridge for some time—at least until traffic 
facilities are reopened for trams, cars, and 
other vehicles on the north side of the Liffey. 


Tue Barmouth New Waterworks have been 
formally opened. These new works are situated 
among the Merionethshire mountains, and the 
reservoir contains a storage of 100,000,000 
gallons, of which 52,000,000 gallons are for the 
supply of Barmouth, and will supply a popu- 
lation of 20,000 for 104 days. The works cost 
nearly £30,000. Ata banquet held in connec- 
tion with the opening ceremony Mr. T. W 
Russell, in reply to the toast of “The Local 
Governing Bodies of the United Kingdom,’ 
spoke of the enormous and increasing work of 
the Local Government Board, and said that 
since its establishment it had sanctioned the 
spending upon sanitary work of £162,760,000 
Whereas before the establishment of the 
central authority the expenditure upon sani- 
tary work in the kingdom during ten years 
was only £2,956,000, the sum spent during the 
last ten years was £46,000,000. 


Some few years ago the Corporation of 
London, with a view to testing the asserted 
monopoly of the New River Company to supply 
water to the City at a price reckoned on the 
rateable value of the premises without con- 
sideration as to the amount consumed, sank 
an artesian well in Stoney Lane, Houndsditch, 
to supply the artisans’ dwellings there. The 
quantity of water raised daily is about 33,000 
gallons, or over 10,000,000 gallons a year. Of 
this quantity about 22,000 gallons a day, or 
7,000,000 a year, are used for the purposes 
of the dwellings, leaving an available daily 
surplus of 11,000 gallons. The average quan- 
tity of water used annually for street watering 
and washing is 41,000,000 gallons, for which 
the New River Company charge 9d. per 1000 
gallons. The annual cost of pumping the 
water now supplied to the artisans’ dwellings 
is £180, or about 54d. per 1000 gallons, while 
the cost of the well has been £5610. The 
original charge made by the New River Com- 
pany for a constant supply to the dwellings 
was £84 per annum. Thus the Corporation, 
by its experiment, has not only sunk nearly 
£6000, but is losing £100 a year in the expense 
of supplying the water. There is no means, with- 
out great additional expense, of utilising the 
surplus daily supply for washing the streets, and 
the Corporation has decided not to attempt it. 


Tue Board of Trade has decided to sanction 
the overhead trolly system of electric traction 
on the Blackpool Corporation tramways on the 
condition that the special regulations which 
will be made by the Department are strictly 
complied with. 


xliv 


PARIS ABATTOIRS.* 
By .R. SrepHen Ayuine, A.B.I.B.A. 


(Continued from page xxevi.) 

HE “ Bouveries ” (E. and F. Fig. 1) men- 
tioned in the last article, are grouped 
round large open courts, in which the 

beasts are kept during the day, and are pro- 
vided with stone drinking troughs. They are 
handsome stone structures, two stories in 
height, the ground floor being used as stables 
and the upper floor as a store for hay and food 
for the cattle. We shall illustrate one of the 
blocks of “ Bouveries” on the northern side of 
the canal in a subsequent article. They are 
all similar in general arrangement and fittings. 

Between these buildings and the fountain 
is the “Pare de Comptage” (H. Fig. 1) to 
facilitate the counting of the animals as they 
enter the markets from the Rue d’Allemagne. 
This consists of a series of parallel wooden 
barriers about 4ft. high, with lozenge-shaped 
enclosures, in which the men who are counting 
stand. 

One-half is reserved for beasts and the other 
for sheep, who are driven through in single 
file. 

The wooden building I. (Fig. 1) is devoted 
to the “Service Disinfection,’ and it it here 
that all the disinfectants, hose, apparatus, «c., 
for the cleaning of the markets are kept. 
This work is very thoroughly done, and a large 
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portions of which brackets are fixed and above 
them lattice girders. The central portion of 
the roof is raised and the upright part between 
left open, thus allowing cross ventilation. 
Ventilation is also obtained by the large 
dormers, which are provided with glass louvres. 
A central and two side roads run laterally from 
end to end of the market, with roads of lesser 
width between the cattle-pens. These latter 
are formed by cast iron columns 8ft. 3in. high 
and about 6ft. apart, with two horizontal 
circular rails connecting them, to the upper of 
which the animals are tethered. The whole of 
this market is paved with granite blocks. On 
market days, when this enormous building is 
filled with oxen of all kinds, the sight is one 
not readily forgotten. 


Frc. 2 


result noted by the clerks engaged on this 
work, : : a 
The pens are divided by iron standards 33in. — 
high, with square iron balusters between them. — 
A small office for the veterinary inspector is — 
provided on the west side. 3 
At the northern end of this market is an 
additional series of pens for pigs (M. Fig. 1). 
They are separated by dwarf brick walls with — 
iron railings and gates at either end. Double — 
troughs for food are provided in each division. — 
A detail of this portion is shown on Figs. 6 
and 7, In the centre of this block is another 
weighing place fitted with two tables, and is 
somewhat similar in plan to those in the pig — 
market. a 
Beyond these pens is a large “ Porcherie” — 
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staff of men are employed in the service. 
Each afternoon when the sales are over the 
animals are driven to their stables, and then 
the whole of the floors, roads, and courtyards 
are cleansed by means of standing hydrants, 
and the whole strewn with powdered disinfec- 
tants. 

, Facing the fountain is the magnificent 
central market J (Fig. 1) for the sale of beasts, 
and it measures about 280ft. by 767ft., covering 
an area of nearly five acres. A portion of the 
plan, one-half elevation and one-half section, 
are shown on Figs, 2 and 3, 

As will be seen from the drawing, the 
materials employed in the structure are cast 
and wrought iron and glass. The roof is 
supported on cast iron columns, on the upper 


* This series deals with the construction of the Cattle 
Markets and Abattoirs of La Villette and La Rive 
Gauche, Paris. 
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Beyond the market is a large open space 
planted with trees, and two restaurants and 
buffets for the cattle dealers and employees 
(K. Fig. 1). 

Parallel with the central market, on the 
eastern side, is the smaller market (L. Fig. 1), 
for the sale of pigs and calves. The size of 
this building is about 280ft. by 450ft., thus 
covering an area of nearly three acres. A 
portion of the plan is shown on Fig. 4 where 
it will be seen a wide central road runs 
longitudinally through the centre, with roads 
of less width on the right and left. 

Four places are provided in this market for 
weighing the cattle, of which a detail is given 
on Fig. 5. To the extreme left and right are 
passages, divided by barriers, for the drovers. 
In the centre are desks and indicators. The 
animals are driven singly between the barriers 
and pass over the weighing tables, and the 
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(N. Fig. 1). or stable for pigs. This building 
is divided into fifty-eight lairs, in which the 
animals are kept between the times that they 
are sold and killed. ‘ 


(To be continued.) 


PRroressoR FLEMiIN@’s report on the scheme 
of the Town Council for the electric lighting of 
Douglas has been received, and will shortly be 
issued. His estimate of the cost of the smaller 
scheme submitted, namely the lighting of the 
Promenades, Victoria Street to Finch Road, 
and Duke, Strand, and Castle Streets, is £30,000. 

Tue Leeds Corporation Streets and Sewerage 
Committee have completed arrangements for 
the acquisition of properties in Land’s Lane, 
Jack Lane (Hunslet), and Waterloo Road 
(Hunslet), and notices to treat have been 
served for the acquisition of property in Yor! 
Street to give accommodation for the extended 
tram service. The Committee have decided 
to hold a sale of surplus lands, acquired in 
recent street improvements in various parts 
of the city, at an early date. Ae 

AT a recent meeting of the Leigh Council a 


~ heated discussion took place on the condition 


of the Leigh sewers, which cost £28,000 a few 
yearsago. Several members said that some of 
the main sewers were gradually silting up with 
solid mud through the fall being scarcely 
perceptible. It was argued that had a deep 
sewer system with pumping arrangements 
been adopted instead of the present nearly 
sewers, the cost would have been about £50,000 
more, Further discussion was postponed until 
the Council’s surveyor has fully reported upon 
the condition of all the Leigh sewers. 
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MBSSRS. MARK FAWCETT AND CO, 
~The constructional steelwork in connection 
_ with the recently-opened additions to the 
University Extension College, Reading, to 
- which we refer elsewhere, has been supplied 
by Messrs. Mark Fawcett and Co., of 50, 
- Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W., whose 
_ patent system has been adopted in the laying 
_ of the floors. 


. 


" THE HYDRO-INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT CO, 

We publish on another page the prospectus 
of the Hydro-Incandescent Gas Light Co. 
_ The object of the undertaking is to acquire the 


| Hydro-Light and a contract with the Wels- 


_ bach Incandescent Company, whereby the latter 
~~ undertakes to manufacture and sell the ap- 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


chief sanitary feature here, are supplied by 


gradually fills the tank, and then when full 


BUILDINGS— 2 
Abbotsholme—Additions to School ... 
Hanwell—Cottage Hospital as 
Cleator Moor—Masonie Lodge, &e. ... 


Cwmaman—Erection of Thirty-four Cot'a 


Nelson—Erection of Refuse Destructor 
New Malden—Erection of Houses 
Flookburgh—Erection of Cottages ... 
Leeds—Dead Meat Market, &c, -. ... 
York—Electric Light Station : 


Horton, near Epsom—Superstructure of Asylum 


Knutsford—Erection of Chapel, &e. ... 
Lossiemouth, Scotland—Works 


London—Materials and Labour at Cemetery 


Leicester—Hospital d 
London, E.C,—Repairing oie 
Torrisholne—Erection of Cottage 
Chepstow—Seven Cottages ~ 
Carnarvon—Chapel — 

~ Cramlington—Ten Houses 


3es ..  Cwmaman Cottage Co. 


paratus and to pay over to the Hydro 30 per 
cent, of the gross profits. The Company is 
being brought out with a capital of £200,000. 
The chairman of the board will be Sir William 
Robinson; the brokers, Messrs. Lumsden and 
Myers ; and the general manager, Mr. 
Augspurg, late of the Welsbach Company, 


from whose design the undertaking was com- 
pleted. We believe the glazed bricks were 
manufactured by the Farnley Iron Company. 
The plumbing work was carried out by Messrs. 
Slater, of Leeds, whilst Mr. Whiteley was 
clerk of works. 


SOME SANITARY SPECIALITIES, 
In the new underground lavatory accommo- 


dation which has been provided for the city of 
Leeds in the large square immediately outside 
the joint railway stations, and to which we 
recently referred, very considerable difficulties, 
due to local conditions, have been overcome by 
the architect in a most satisfactory manner. 
We notice that the specialities of several 
firms have been fixed, fireclay lavatory 
basins being supplied by Messrs. Twy- 
ford and Messrs. Adams and Co.; the closets 
being by Messrs. Twyford and Messrs. 
Doulton. The many urinals, which form the 


Messrs. Adams and Co. from their special ty pes, 
somewhat modified in architectural detail, to 
accord with the design of the structure itself. 
The urinal has curved back and sole’ in 
one piece of highly glazed ware, with front 
outlet to drain and dividing pillars; glazed 
ware-c ipping surmounts the ‘backs, and above 
these are short divisions and backs of glazed 
ware ; black marble floor tiles are used, and 
the flushing is effected by means of Adams’ 
now well-known automatic syphon tank. 
These tanks effect great economy in the use of 
water for flushing purposes, for whilst under 
the old method a constant flow was allowed, 
often too small to adequately cleanse the 
urinals, with these tanks a small feed of water 
delivered from the Water Company’s main 


PENS FOR PIGS AT NORTH ENC 
OF MARKET (SEE BLOCK PLAN m) 
FigG¢ © 


the apparatus delivers its contents instantly 
and with considerable force to the urinals; 
thus an intermittent and powerful flush super- 
sedes the continuous and imperfect sup, ly 
hitherto used, and considerable saving of water 
results with increased cleanliness of the urinal 
flushed. The architect is Mr. Bakewell, 


LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


| 


FOR WHOM, | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


W. Sugden and Sons. 

District Council Offices, Hanwell. 

E, Jackson, ‘langier Bui dings, Whitehaven. 

T. Rcderick, Cliitou-street, Aberdare. 

B. Ball, Borough Engineer. 

R. Allsebrooke Hinds, 36a, Hill-10ad, Wimbledon. 
J. Crow, Flookbu: gh, 

W. Hanstock, Architect, Branch-road, Batley. 

A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, Yorks. 

G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, 8.W. ; 

R. J. M’Beath, Architect, Birnam House, Sale. 

J. H, Glennie, Solicitor, Lossiemcuth, 

The Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 

Blackwell & Vhomson, Halford-chbrs., Halford st.,Leicester. 
J.C. Bull, 1 and 2, Great Winchester-street, 

C, FE. Thomson, Lancaster, 

J. P. Consterdine, 35, High-street, Chepstow. 

JH. Williams, Quebec-road, Llanbadarn. 

J. G. Crone, 50, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Jubilee Committee . 


Heulth Committee ... 


Corporation ... a 

London County Council 

Bucklow Union Guardians 

Church Committee .., es 
Corporation Burial Board 

Corporation ... tig ay ate « 
City of London Electrie Lighting Co. ... 
Mullen and Turner ... z = ae 
Oddfellows’ Society... 


F, W. Jackson, Secretary, Infirmary, Workington. 


Workington—Alterations, &e.. to Intirmary 


Bebington—Construction of Shed, &e. 
Chorley—Grain Warehouse .... fez 
Bootle—Electrice Light Station 
Harrogate—Sehool sae as 
Lianharran—Station 

Neath —Gasworks... re t 
Ruabon—Additions to School, &c. 
Bala—Six Houses... ... ea % 
Winchester—Shop, &c. ... ee us 
Birkenhead—Work Yard, Shed, &c. 


Abergavenny—Erection of Wooden Buildi 
London, 8.W.—Nurses’ Home at Infirmary 


Newark—Alterations to Infirmary, &c. 


Addingham, near Carlisle—Church Restoration = 


Bedminster—Bridge _.... fos <a 
Stratford-upon-Avon—Clocets, &e. ... 
Antrim—Villas ... -... ae ; 
Corbeagh—Lodge ... a 
Chester-le-St eet—Ho:pital .., 
Belfast—Electrie Light Station 
Horton—Asylum Superstructure 
Gloucester—Library, &c. 


West Ham — Cleansing and Repairing Works 
Tottenham, N.—First Section of Hospital... 


_ London—Section of Hospital ... —... 
Thingoe— ... a at s¥ a 
' Cupar Angus, N.B.—Faimhouse 


Belem, Pars, Brazil— Slaughter-house and 


Abersychan—Alterations toInn ,.. 
- Burnley—Shed ... es cows $y 
Goldthorpe—Erection of Sixteen Houscs 


Gosberton—Redecorating Sunday Schoo) ... 


Yard , &e, ; 


Burial Board ... Fe Ty dye er 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Corporation ue ae ms 


Great Western Railway Co. 
Corporation — .., ae ie 
Board School ... 


Corporation ... ss 

Befington Burial Board 

Asylums Committee eo A 
Wandsworth and Clapham Union 


Bristul Town Council 
Gas Committee 
Viscount Massereene 


Rural District Council 
Harbour Commissioners. ... 
Asylums Committee 
Corporation ... A 

Board School... wee <7 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Metropo itan Asylums Board 
Union .., ots a ie 


Municipality ... nto) 
W. Hancock and Co, 


W.H. Priest ... 
Trustees 


J.C. Ogle, 344, Hamilton-square, Birkenhead. 
Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

J. A. Crowther, Borough Engineer. 

W. J. Morley, 269, Swan-arcade, Bradford. 
Engineer, Newport Station. 

A. Browning, Gasworks, Neath. 

J. Morison and Son, King-street, Wrexham, 

R. L. Jones, Mount Place, Bala. 

City Surveyor, Guildhall, Winchester. 

J.C. Ogle, 34a, Hamilton-square, Birkenhead, 

B. J. Francis, 12, Cross Street, Abergavenny. 
Lansdell and Harrison, 38, Bow-lane, E.C. - 
Shep; ard and Harrison, Architects, Kirkgate, Newark. 
G, Dale, Architect, Carlisle. 

J. M. MeCornick, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 


R, Dixon, Municipal Offices, Sheep-st., Stratford-upon-Avon, 


W. J. Fennell, 11, Chichest« r-street, Belfast. 
J.C. Moynan, Co1beagh. 

W.F. Jones, 74, North-kai ey, Du ham. 

G. F, L. Giles, Belfast. 

G. T, Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Waller and Son, 17, Colle ge-green, Gloucester, 
W. Jacques, 2, kin-court, E.C. 

A. and C,. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
A, and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
T. D. Atkinson, St. Mary’s-passage, Cambridge, 
Hope and Co., 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
Comme? cial Depsriment, Foreign Office, S.W. 
Watkins and Erown, Dock-strcet, Newport. 
H. Smith, 135, Leyland-road, Burnley. 

J. R, Dodds, 19, Baxter-gate, Doncaster, 

C, Page, Gosberton. 
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No date, 
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BUILDINGS—Continued. 


Hurst—Slaughter House, &e. ... 


Keighley—Four Houses... 


Keighley—Shops, Arcade, &c.. Se 
Monmouth—Church Restoration 
Nottingham—Erection of Pavilion ... 


Oxenhope—Shop, &c. 
Salford—Drill Hall 
Ulverston— Walls... 
Essex—House __... 
Laisterdyke —Warehouse 
Carlisle—Shops 


Denham—Business Premises er 


Leven— Widening Bridge 


Failsworth—Extension of Schools ie 
Torquay—Additions to Farm Buildings 
Sedburgh—Rebuilding Bull Hotel 


Burford—Cottage Hospital 
Spilsby—Council Offices 
Lincoln—F actory ... 
Leeds—House Das 


ENGINEERING— 


Burnley—Construction of Tanks 


Salford—Supply of Fire Engine 


Beverley—Construction of Gasholder, &e.... 
Cardiff—Construction of Boiler, &c... 

East London, Cape Colony—E lectric Works and Plant.. 
Beckton, N. Woolwich—Construction, &c., of nee &e. 
Erith, Kent—Conv erting Engines ‘ 
Southampton—Construction of Vessel 


London, N.E.—Electrie Light 


Kent—Re-drainage of Asylum, Water x Reservoirs, &e... 


Penshurst—Six Cottages 
Barry—Reservoir.. 


Glengarnock —Construction of Storage Tank 


Dublin—Four Engines ... 


Eton—Sewers, Tanks, Pumping Station, &e. 
Grangemouth, Scotland —Dock Extension... 
Radomir, Bulgaria —Construction of Railway 


Co-operative Society 


Churchwardens 
Football Club .. 


W. Simmons .., 
T. Barker Ae 
J. Harrison ... 
Industrial and Prov. ‘Soc. Lta, 
North Riding County Council 


L. Chorley 


Rural District Council 
J. Coombes and Co.... 
H. Smith ee fxs 


Paper Works Co. 
Corporation ... = 
Asylums Committee 
Corporation ae 
Town Council... 

London County Council 
London County Council 
Harbour Board ot 
Bethnal Green Guardians... 
County Asylums Committee 
Rural District Council * 
Gas and Water Committee 
County Council 

Great Northern Railway Co. 
Urban District Council 
Caledonian Railway Co. ... 
Ministry of Public Works .. 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. — 


§. Shirt, Mount Pleasant, Hurst. 

Je Hagegas, North-street, "Keighley. 

Judson and Moore, Keighley. 

St. Mary’s Church, Monmouth. 

H. Gill, Cobden chambers, Pelham-street, Notts. 

J. Hagzas, North-street, Keighley. 

J. Eaton and Sons, Stanford-street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
J. H. Ellwood, Low Wood House, Ulverston. 
Victoria- chambers, Colchester. 

5, Bond-street, Bradford. 

ie Graham, Bank- chambers, Carlisle. 

Liddle and Brown, Mosley- -street, Newcastle- on-Tyne. 
W. Stead, County Offices, Northallerton. 

W. Sugden, Leek, Staffordshire. 

Rendell and Symons, Newton Abbot. 

J. Hutton, Kendal. 

T.H. Cheatle, Burford, 

Surveyor, Council’s Offices, Spilsby. 

J. H. Cooper, Lincoln. 

C. F. Wilkinson, 35, Park-square, Leeds. 


Burnley Paper Works Co, Ltd., Burnley. 
Fire Brigade Sub-Committee, Salford, 
Cc. Ww. Hobson, Newbegin, Beverley. 
Borough Electrical Engineer, Cardiff. 
Dyer anil Dyer, 17, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring- -gardeus, S.W. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. Was 
Je G. W. Aldridge, 9, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

Giles, Gough, and Trollope, 28, Craven-street, W.C. . 

Ww. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’ s-street, Canterbury. 

J. Escombe, Penshurst, Tonbridge. 

E. W. Waite, Gas and Water Offices, Barry. 

W.R. Copland, 146, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 

T. Morrison, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. 


Bailey, Denton, Son, & Lawford, Palace- chbrs. , Westminster. h a ‘ 


Sir J. W. Barry, 21, Delahay-street, Westminster. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. 


J. and A. Leslie and Reed, 72a, George- street, Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh—Reserv oir, &e. District Board of Lunacy .. 
S. Mennier, Engineer, St: yekport. 


Stockport—Oil Tank, &e. aire ay .. Town Council.. 
Leicester—Supply and Fixing of Grids Gas and Electric Lighting ‘Committee .. A. Colson, Engineer, Millstone-lane, Taicesters 
Cockermouth—Rebuilding Bridge oF Rural District Council us .. J.B. Wilson, Cockermouth, 
Nunthorpe—Sinking Well ab “ i i J. Coates, Nunthorpe, R.S.O. 
Lochfoot—Reservoir... z aa aes Set be i Fi issi .. A.B. Crombie, Dumfries. 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Lacock—Iron Fencing 
Ottawa, Canada—Supply ‘of Steel Rails 
Coolgardie, Australia—Steel Pipes ... 


ROADS— 
Brierfield, Lancs.—Road Material 
Aberdeen—R oad Work .., F 


T. Holloway, Surveyor; Chippenham. 
L.H. Jones, Dept. of Railways & Canals, Ottawa, Canada, 


Government of Westera Australia Agent-General, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, S,W. 


Urban District Council ty. .. J.T. Landless, Engineer, Station-buildings, Nelson, Lanc3. — 

Urban District Council ... ie ...  W. D. Jack, Boreugh Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen. 

Barrowford—Streets ... Urban District Council .. Ee 5 a Be ‘Mallinson, Borough Surveyor, Barrowford. 
Barrowford—Road Material Urban District Council " Mallinson, Borough Surveyor, Barrowford. 
Ripon—Road Making Res =i Bas Nos ... Rural District Council J. W. Highmon, 19, Coltsgate Hill, Ripon. 
Fulham—Road Making ... soe gS a . ~=6 Vestry ©... awk C. Botterhill, Town Hall, Walham | Green, S.W. 

” Christchurch—Supply of Granite... a Hs ... Corporation ... E. J. Legg, Town Hall, Christchurch. 
July Hendon—Road Making, &e. se si Urban District Council S. 8. Grimler, Hendon, N.W. 
No date, Staines—Supply of Granite a2 oe ee .. Rural District Council .., ee .. _G. W. Manning, Surveyor, Staines. 

Lanes.—Streets —... oes az = os Sap McCall and Robinson, 7, Tacketts-street, Blackburn. 
Leeds—Street Extension = ee bes Roberts, Mart,and Co. ... Bi Ambler and Bowman, 9, Park-place, Leeds. 


SANITARY— 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Sewers, Manholes, &e. Urban District Council 
East easly — ina Works 5 Bo .. Urban District Council 
Nelson—Sewering... = ; ak mae By .. Town Council.. 5 
Daventry—Re- draining a, aes Sag .. Guardians 
Great Berkhampst rad _ ” Sewers, "ke. | ‘Urban and Rural District Councils 
Chartham Downs, near Canterbury —Re- drainage, &e. .. Kent County Asylums Committee 
Runcorn—Sewerage E Ms a ee ; ... Rural District Council ae 
Eton—Sewerage Works.. Urban District Council 
Caerphilly—Sewers Urban District Council 
Walsall—Sewers Rural District Council 
Wolver hampton—Sewers. Sewerage Committee 


FURNITURE— 
Knutsford—Furnishing Board-room 


PAINTING AND nod pba ne 
Keighley—Painting Schools ... ; is oe ... School Board .,. 
Chelsea—Painting, &e. ... a ae »... Guardians §-..; 
Sandal—Whitewashing Schools, ke... at ode .. School Board ... 
Tikeston —Cleaning and Painting Schools ... we ..  Sehool Board ... 
Kippox—Painting | Schoolroom we ey, ay ... School Board ... 
Sheffield —Painting Schoolroom oe aa ee ... School Board... 
Arnold—Painting School ea = oe oes ...  Sehool Board... 
Morecambe—Painting Houses 
Portsmouth—Painting Barracks 


B. Everard, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 

E. Brook, Blackgates, East Ardsley. 

B. Ball, Borough Surveyor, Nelson. 

J. B. Williams, Moot Hall, Daventry. 

J. Lemon, 9, Victoria- street, Westminster. : Some 
W. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s- -street, Canterbury. Cor 
W. Diggie, Holly Bank, Frodsham. ) 
Bailey, Denton, Son, & Lawford, Palace-chbrs. » Westminster, — 
A. C. Harpur, Council Offices, Caerphilly. 
J. C. Wilcox, Union Chambers, 63, Union-st., Birmingham, 4 
J. W. Bradley, Town Hall, Wolverhamptoa. es 


oe 


ee i ek ee a S ¥ mares 
SAD caine nt acens SRoas al 


Guardians, Bucklow Union J. M. Beath, Birnham House, Sale, 


Clerk, School Board, Keighley. 

Landsell and Harrison, 28, Bow-lane, Cheapside, 

R. E. Langhorne, Wakefield. 

W.. Lissett, Town Hall, Ilkestion. 

C. A. Phillips, Clerk, Castleford. 

School Board Offices, Sheffield. 
nae a. wo .. J. R. Swift, Clerk, Arnold. 
Bt Ae M. Shuttleworth, "22, Kensington-road, Morecambe. 
War Department... ae a .. Royal Engineer Offices, POLCG: 


COMPETITIONS. 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, 
BE SENT IN, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


June 27 West Hartlepnool— Refuse Destructor FA vs he : J.W.B B hE ] 
Rotherham—Plans for School Department ae we 155-210 ia Sa is Hs .. School Board. cites doa on erwin 
West Bangor, N.B.—Asylum Buildings F Edinburgh District Lunacy Board, 
' Tiinslade—Plans and Estimates for Sewerage Disposal Urban District Council. 
and Water Supply Schemes, - 


Widnes—I.aying-out Park, &e. £36 15s., £10 10s., £5 5s. ... Jubilee Comaiamorssion Committee. gee 
San Francisco Bay—Designs for University Buildings... « £10,000 (divided i in two competitions) .. Trustees of the Phebe A. Hearst Fund ; represented. 


England by the R.1I.B.A. 
Formby—Schemes for Sewerage £100, £50, £25... a 4 F b h i 
Warrington—Desigus for PoliceStation, Court House, &e, £100, £50, £25... ; os RB Tosa phe teen retiecnaai 


Beverley—Extension of Offices we : J. Bickersteth. ‘oant Hall, Beverle oe 
Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings eS £210, £157 es £105 .. Glasgow Internation Exhibition, of - 
Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at Cemetery ... £50, £30, £20 re. eee .. Corporation, ‘ . 
Glasgow—Sketch Models for Fight Stone Figures Corporation, « 


Supplement, June 22, 1898.| AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


PROPERTY & LAND SALES. 


AMPTON and SONS beg to announce 

that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 

town and country Residences, Investments, Business 

Premises, and other Properties, are held MONTHLY 
at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 

Auctions can also be held on other days, in town or 
country, by arrangement; also Sales and Valuations of 
Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 

June List of Estates, town and country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 
gratis on application to Hampton and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 
Cockspur-street, S.W., or by post, three stamps. 

Auction and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 


FINCHLEY ROAD. 

Occupying a pleasant position in this favourite resi- 
dential locality, close to Marlborough-road Station, 
with frequent service of. trains t) the City and West 
End, and within a short drive of Regent-street. 

The conveniently placed, double fronted, detached 
Family Residence and Stabling, known as Bishop's 
Lodge, 35, Finchley-road, N.W., substantially built, 
and standing well back from the road, approached by 
a carriage-sweep. Held for 39 years unexpired from 
Michaelmas next, at a ground rent of £20 per annum, 
Possession on completion of the purchase. 

Also the Two well-placed and attractive, semi-detached 
Houses, Nos. 5 and 15, Finchley-roai, N.W., each con- 
taining six bed rooms, bath room, thre2 reception 
rooms, conservatory, and usual domestic offices, 
No. 5, Finchley-road, is let upon a five years’ lease 
from September, 1897, at £90 per annum, thus forming 
a good investment. Both held on lease, having an 
unexpii ed term of about 23 years, ata ground rent of 
£11 per annum each. Vacant possession of No. 15 on 
completion of purchase. 

AMPTON and SONS will SELL the above 
by AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on WEDNES- 

DAY, JULY 13, 1898, at 2 o’clock, in three lots (unless 

previously disposed of by private treaty). Detailed 

particulars.and conditions of sale can be hal of Messrs. 

Foss and Lepsam, Solicitors, 5, Fenchurch-street, B.C. ; 

and of the AucTIONEERS, 1, Cockspur-street, S.W. 


TOOTING.—In the main road from Streatham. to 
Mitcham.—Ripe Building Estate.—Close to Streatham 
and Tooting Junction Stations and the Recreation 
Ground. 

EATHERALL and GREEN will SELL 
by AUCTION, at the Mart, City, on MONDAY, 

JUNE 2/th, at TWO, in one lot, 53 acres of valuable 

FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, ripe for immediate 

profitable development, situate opposite Gorringe Park, 

and having a good frontage to Streatham-lane, possess- 
ing great capabilities for building. In addition, a valu- 
- able bed of gravel underlies most of the land, Let on 
lease determinable at Michaelmas, 1899, at £160 per 
annum.—Messrs, GROVER, HUMPHREYS and Son, Solici- 
tors, Temple. Particulars of the AUCTIONEERS, 22, 
Chancery-lane. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS.—Messrs. 
ULLER, HORSEY, SONS, & CASSELL 


are instructed by the proprietor, who is retiring 
from business, to SELL by AUCTION in lots, on the 
FREMISES, 38, Boundary-road, St. John’s Wood, on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 6th, at TWELVE o’clock 
precisely, BUILDER’S PLANT and MACHINERY, 
including a combineé@ circular saw bench and irregular 
moulding machine, a 42in. drag saw bench, mortising 
and boring machine, vertical engine and boiler, shafting, 
200 scaffold poles, 20 dozen cords, 400 scaffold boards, 
putlogs, steps, ladders, benches, cramps, &c. 3 stock of 
well-seasoned timber, comprising about 1000ft. super 
mahogany, 1500ft. super wainscot, cut stuff, quarcer- 
ing, mouldings, 50 squares flooring and matching ; also 
30ewt. white lead, oils, turps, varnishes, and painters’ 
materials, b o2ks, jacks, plumbers’ brass work, solder, 
sheet lead aud pipe, ironmongery, &c.; 2 spring carts, 
hand truck, chatt-cutter, and other effects.—May be 
viewed by order, and catalozues had on the premises, 

' and of the AucTIonEERs, No, II, Billiter-square, B.C. 


(‘HEAP FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 


ripe for development by a formation of roads, and 
plotting, either for re-sale, or building apon at once 
uttractively designed detached houses, and pairs of 
moderate size, &c. Itis situate within about haifa mile 
of the High-street, and a trifle over a mile from the 
Station at Sutton, Surrey, possesses a very long frontage 
‘to excellent hard road. The spot is very rural, and 
high and dry. Area about 80 acres. Details to prin- 
Cipals only.—ALEx H. Turner and Co., 199, Piccadilly. 


O BUILDERS. 

The Fiecholder of a large suburban Estate (S.W.) 
wishes to meet with ONE or TWO BUILDERS accus- 
tomed to building good-class suburban property of 
from £60 to £120 ayear rental. Main road, prettily 
- wooded sitesfor houses. Plenty of ground to each plot, 
Several haying tennis lawns; main drainage; ericket 
and tennis cluos and three golf courses within a mile. 
Eight miles from Royal Exchange. Some shop plots 
adjoining railway station on main road. © The land will 
be sold or let with restrictions, and advances can be had. 
Unquestionably one of the best. things going at the 
present time for the right man. 

Freeholder’s Surveyors and Architects, 
CHEstTerTon and Sons, 51, Cheapside, E.C. 


‘ie BUILDERS.—FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND.—West Green Lodge, West Green road, 
Yottenham, almost immediately opposite the West 
Greea Station.—To LET, by TENDER, on JUNE 24th, 
1898, a very eligible piece of LAND, with frontages to 
three made roads, ripe for building, and suitable for the 
erection of eleven shops and nineteen small private 
‘resideuces.—For forms of Tender apply to Mr. C. E, 

_ JacKson, Architect, and Messrs. Gro. and Wm. Wess, 

-icitors, 39, New Broad-street, E.C, 1 


Messrs, 
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N ESSRS. GREEN and SON, 
Vi AUCTIONEERS and SURVEYORS, 


ns — RR a me ee = — = = 
A RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
TANT REQUIRED. Must be a neat and quick 
draughtsman, and able to write specifications. Prefer- 


28 and 29, St. Swithin’s-lane, London, 
Beg to announce that their SALES by AUCTION of 
FREEHOLD, LEASEHOLD, and COPYHOLD PRO- 
PERTIES, Ground Rents, Life Policies, and Rever- 
sions take place at the MART on the LAST FRIDAY 
in the MONTH, and on such other occasions as may be 
arranged,—Particulars are invited 21 days prior. 


M ESSRS. GREEN and SON undertake 
SURVEYS and VALUATIONS of LAND and 
HOUSE PROPERTIES, as well as Machinery and 
Plant, for 
Ratings, Compensations, Partnerships, 
Assessment Appeals, Estate Duties, Dilapidations, 
Fire Losses, Mortgages, and other purposes. 
Estates managed and rents collected under Receiver- 
ship and other powers. 


ESSRS. GREEN and SON invite the 


attention of persons requiring money on mort- 


gage to their 
MORTGAGE LIST, 

founded in the year 1853 (entered at Stationers’ Hall), 
which contains particulars of sums of money in the 
hands of trustees and solicitors by whom they are 
instructed to obtain securities. 

Auction, Land, and Estite Offices, 28 and 29, St. 
Swithin’s-lane, E.C,. 


UTTON, SURREY.—FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND for SALE, in cheap lots. 
Practically no restrictions, Roads made, gas and hot- 
water laid on. Free conveyances, Any sized plots. 
Payment by instalments if required.—Brooxs and 
HELLER, 8, Old Jewry, E.C, 


ESSRS. FORTESCUE and BRANSON 

have received instructions to SELL by AUC- 

TION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., on 
MONDAY, JULY 4th, 1898, at two precisely : 

The four long Leasehold Dwelling Houses and 
Laundries, known as 6, 20, 22, and 24, Wendell-road, 
Shepherd’s Bush. Let and producing £180 per annum, 
tenants paying rates and taxes. Held for long terms at 
moderate ground rents.—Solicitors, Messrs. Church, 
Rendeil, Todd, and Co., 9, Bedford-row; and Messrs. 
Ford, Lloyd, Bartlett, and Co., 38, Bloomsbury-square, 
W.C 


By order of the Executors of the late Mrs. Shepperson. 
—A charming double-fronted Residence, with room to 
erect a stable at the rear, known as 17, Rylett-road, 
Ravenscourt Park. Let at £60 per annum. Held ona 
long lease, at a moderate ground rent.—Solicitors, 
Messrs. Pearless and Sons, East Grinstead. 

Particulars and conditions of sale of the respective 
Soxicrrors ; at the Mart; and of the AucTionEERS, 544, 
Goldhawk-road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required,— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


ence to one with knowledge of quantities and measuring 
work.—Send specimen drawings, age, salary, and par- 
ticulars, F.R I.B.A., 7, Bank-buildings, Ilford, Essex. 
Ate ITECTURAL ASSISTANT (fully 

qualified) WANTED at once, Good at perspec- 
tive and details. —Write, stating age, experience, salary 
expected, with copies of testimonials, to ARCHITECT, 3, 
Hyde-gardens, Hastbourne. 

ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT in Estimating and Measuring Office of the 
Works Department, 

Candidates must be well up in quantity surveyors’ 
work and prices, and have a practical knowledge of 
builder and coatractor’s work. 

Commencing salary, £3 10s. per week, 

Forms of application can be obtained from the 
MANAGER of the Works Department, Belyedere-road, 
Lambeth, S.E. 

Latest time for receiving applications TEN aim., 
MONDAY, JUNE 27th, 1898. 


~ ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

4 APPLICATIONS are invited for the Post of 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the Deawing Office of the 
Works Department. 

Candidates should be good tracers and colourists. 

Commencing sa'ary 25s. per week. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the 
MANAGER of the Works Department, Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth, S.E. 

Latest time for receiving applications, TEN a.m., 
MONDAY, JUNE 27th, 1898, 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertissments under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not excesding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


O LAND AGENTS and COUNTY SUR- 
VEYORS.—Plans from rough sketches by first- 

rate draughtsmen. Farm Buildings and Workmen’s 
Cottages a speciality. Most moderate terms.—Letters, 
Royat ENGINEER, care of Mr, West, Avonmore to 


Knaphi 1. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires 
ENGAGEMENT in London, Seven years’ ex- 
perience; thoroughly practical, can take job from start 
to finish, survey and level,—‘‘ Ivanhoe,’ BUILDERS 
JOURNAL. 1 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. ~ Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATH, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


A RCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE and 

CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, personally or 
in residence. Fourteen first places.—G. A. T. MrupuE- 
TON, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


OTTINGHAM. — Old-established SANT- 
TARY PLUMBER’S BUSINESS, large jobbing 
and contracting connection, for DISPOSAL, owing to 
death of proprietor ; main thoroughfare ; recently fitted 
up workshops; splendid modern plant; unique oppor- 
tunity for wholesale plumber; large contracts running, 
—Apply Me.uiors, Basprn, and Me.iors, Estate 
Agents, King John’s Chambers, Nottingham. 1 


ATERPROOF COVERS, made from very 

best Navy canvas, 12ft. by 9ft, 15s.; 15ft. by 9ft., 

18s. 9d.; 15ft. by 12ft, 25s.—Any size, at 1s. 3d. per 

square yard, can be sent on approval from H. J. Gasson, 
Government Contractor, Rye. in 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is ls, 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


3 cee eer WANTED by J. H. Sankey 
and Son, Lime, Cement, Brick, Slate, Sanitary, 
and Fire-clay Goods Merchants, Essex Wharf, Canning 
Town, for East Middlesex District;. Must be familiar 
with all goods, and able to wait on architects, engi- 
neers, bwilders, &e.—Apply fully to Head Otfice, as 
above. ain. to = ae ee sion 
YOSTING CLERK REQUIRED, §accus- 
C tomed to Builder’s or Engineer’s office. Must 
be quick at figures. One with a knowledge of architec- 
tural drawing preferred,—Address, stating age, salary 
expected, with copies of testimonials, to Box 748, 
BurLpERs’ JOURNAL Office. 1 


gh Verse Se ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT 
(W. R. Yorkshire). Details, quantities, quick 

draughtsman.—Salary, &c., to M. 8S, A,, Burtpmrs’ 

JOURNAL. 1 


ITUATION as CLERK of WORKS RE- 
QUIRED; thirty years’ practical experience ; 
several architects’ references as to character and capa- 
bilities. — Address, W. Epwarps, The Lynches, 
Shalford, Guildford. 2 
URVEYOR’S) ASSISTANT seeks EN- 
GAGEMENT. Knowlelge of building construction, 
preparation of plans. Experience in the management of 
house property and preparation of specifications.—H. J. 
Monk, 6, Boscastle-rvad, N.W. 


LERK of WORKS seeks ENGAGEMENT. 
Especially experienced in underpinning brick or 
stone, likewise new buildings, draining, and sewer works, 
—R. C., 49, Northeote-rd., Clapham Junction, London. 


UILDER’S SON (22) seeks SITUATION 
B as TIMEKEEPER, or position of trust; has good 
practical knowledge of building trade.—SoMERSET, 
BuILpDERS’ JOURNAL Office. 1 


SSISTANT seeks ENGAGEMENT in 
First-class ARCHITECT’S OFFICE, at small 
salary, with view to buying future partnership; Great 


Britain or abroad —Address, C., Alma House, ene 
TELEGRAMS : TELEPHONE 


Baton, Derbyshire. 
“Dividitore, London.” LONDON No. 1011, Holborn 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 


Manaacer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR. 


Iheques Crossed ......- The City Bank, Ltd. 
ne Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS. TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 
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The Application List will open on Wednesday, the 22nd day of June, 1898, and close on or 
before Friday, the 24th day of June, at 4 p.m. 


THE HYDRO-INGANDESCENT GAS LIGHT 


COMPANY LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1893.) 


WORKING UNDER CONTRACT W'TH THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY LIMITED. 
CAPITAL: =~ =. = 132 £200,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 200,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH. 
Issue of 200,000 Sha es, which are now offered for su scription at par, payable as follows : —2s. 6d. per Share on 
application, 7s. 6d. on allotment, and 10s. one month after allotment. 


DIRECTORS. SOLICITORS FOR THE COMPANY. 
Sir WILLIAM ROBINSON, G.C.M.G., late Governor of Hong Kong, Messrs. FAITHFULL & OWEN, 11, Victoria Street, S.W. 
53, Ashley Gardens, S.W. 
HENRY A. GREIG, Esq., Chairman Limmer Asphalte Company SOLICITOR TO THE VENDORS. 
Limited, 2, Moorgate Street, E.C. : CLAUDE M. TREADWELL, Esq., 49, Queen Victoria Street, H.C, 
SIDNEY MARLER, Esgq., Director, Waring and Gillow, Limited, 
175 and 176, Sloane Street, S.W. AUDITORS. 
*MARTIN WASSERMANN, Esgq., D.C.1.. (Heidelberg), Director of Messrs. LAYTON, BENNETT & Co., Bishopsgate House, Bishops- 
Internationale Hydro-Press-Gas Compagnie Limited, Hamburg. gate Street, H.C. 
* Will join the Board after allotment as the Representative of the Internationale 
Hydro-Press-Gas Compagnie, Limited, of Hamburg. GENERAL MANAGER. 
With power to add. G. T. AUGSPURG, Esq. (late of the Welsbach Incandescent Gas 
BANKERS. Light Company Limited). ; 
THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C., and Branches. CH ee E 
BROKERS. 2% 
Messrs. LUMSDEN & MYERS, 29, Cornhill, and Stock Exchange, OFFICES. 
London, E.C. 88, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


PROSPECTUS 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the whole of the British, Indian, Australasian, South African, and Canadian patent rights, and all other 
eee Fahne Sh thereto, of the Hydro-Incandescent Gas Light, and the benefits of the valuable licence with the Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light Company hereinafter 
referred to. 

This Company has had transferred to it a contract and licence with the Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light Company whereby the latter undertakes, for a minimum period 
of five years, to manufacture and sell the apparatus, paying over to this Company 50 per cent. of the gross profits, not charging anything for establishment 
expenses, advertising, or cost of selling and placing on the market, and during the continuance of the licence not to make use of any other hydraulic gas. pressing apparatus ; 
and that, in the further event of the contract being determined, this Company is to be deemed to have a licence to use the Welskach mantles and burners, and the Welsbach 
Incandescent Gas Light Company are to supply such mantles and burners at a discount of 30 per cent. from the current price. 

The Hydro-Incandescent Gas Light embodies a most ingenious, practical and useful advance in lighting power for hotels, theatres, concert halls, shops, manufactories, 
ze y BARON, verte! barracks, docks, lighthouses, foundries, cotton and other mills, and all other places where brilliant illumination and hygienic conditions, combined 
with safety, are desired. 

The apparatus by means of which the advantages of this light are achieved is exceedingly simple, and can easily be fitted to existing gas and water supplies. The 
resultant light is superior to the electric are light, being absolutely steady and devoid of the bluish flickering glare which characterises the latter. Notwithstanding its 
greater illuminating power, the light is more salutary than any other form of artificial light, owing to the fact that it more nearly approximates the sun’s rays, and shades 
of colour ure as readily distinguishable as in the daylight. 

One of the effects of the hydro treatment is to remove impurities from the gas, which, under the old conditions, escaped through the flame. Another important feature 
in connection with the Hydro-Incandescent Light is that no covering whatever is required. It burns quite steadily and effectually, even in a dusty factory, w.thout globe or 
chimney, but for decorative purposes the usual gas globes may be employed. ‘ 

Beyond the great monetary saving effected by dispensing with chimneys, and the economy of mantles, under the new system, ore burner will do the work that many were 
required to accomplish. A single burner consuming ordinary gas as supplied from the main of a gas company can, if desired, give a light up to 1500 (fiftcen hundred) candle 
power, at a much lower price than an electric are lamp, 

The Welstach Incandescent Gas Light Comp: ny use for the distribution of their goods no fewer than 16,000 agents and traders in the United Kingdom. Through the 
contract referred to, the Hydro-Incandescent Company will practically avoid the expenses and delays attendant on organising an establishment of its own; therefore, this 
Company starts under the brightest auspices. 

England, without doubt, is one of the largest fields for the sale of Incandescent Burners and Mantles, and it is stated that in the United 
Kingdom there are over 200,000, 00 gas jets in use, and that not five per cent. of these are Incandescent Lights. The future prospects there- 
fore for the Hydro-Incandescent Apparatus deserve close attention. Mo 

In addition to the income to be derived irom the Comyany’s operations in Great Britain, the Indian, Australasian, South African and Canadian Patents are of high 
value, and the Directors feel confident that a considerable revenue is secured for the Company from its inception. 

The validity of the letters patent which the Company will acquire has been thoroughly investigated. The following is the opinion of Mr, J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C. :— 

“TJ have examined the specification and claims of the letters patent g:anted to Kothgiesser, No. 8186 of 1897, and the prior specifications disclosed by the search in 

British and American specifications by Messrs. Jensen and Son, Patent Agents, and I am of opinion that the letters patent are valid and adequately protect the 
apparatus as made. * ‘““TrmPLE, May 27th, 1898.” : 

The purchase price of the patents and all rights for Great Britain, India, Australasia, South Africa, and Canada, together with the benefits of the licence to the Welsbach 
Incandescent Gas Light Company Limited, has been fixed by the Vendors, who are the promoters, at £180,000, payable as to £113,334 in cash, and the balance in cash or partly 

in cash and partly in shares, or £66,666 in shares at the option of the Directors, being the maximum allowed by the rules of the Stock Exchange, leaving £20,000 for working 
capital. . 
: The Vendors are also entitled, under a valuable Contract dated the 3rd day of June, 1898, and made between the Internationale Hydro-Press-Gas Compagnie Limited, of 
the one part, and themselves of the other part, to an option, until the 3lst December, 1898, to purchase the United States, Russian, French, Belgian, Italian, Austrian, and 


Hungarian patents, or patent rights, relating to the Hydro-Incandescent Gas Light. or any of them, subject as to the United States and Belgium patents to certain 


negotiations which have been already entered upon by the Internationale Hydro-Press-Gas Compagnie Limited, but the benefit of which will be assigned to the Vendors, and 
by seep ea with the Company they have agreed to ray to the Company 25 percent. of the gross profits made by them on the resale of these patents, or patent rights, 
or any of them. 

The following contracts have also been entered into :— 

Contract, dated the 17th day of March, 1898, and made between the Internationale Hydro-Fress-Gas Compagnie Limited, of Hamburg, Germany, of the one part, and 
Maurice Joseph Wells and Samuel Husbands Beckles of the other part, being the agreement under which the Vendors are acquiring the premises from the present owners, the 
above-named German Company. Contract, dated the 4th day of June, 1898, and made between the said Maurice Joseph Wells and Samuel Husbands Beckles of the one part, 
and the Company of the other part, being the contract under which the Vendors sell the premises to the Cempany at a profit, as modified by agreement endorsed thereon, 
dated June 3rd, 1898, and made between the same parties. Also a license, dated the 19th day of February, 1898, made between the Internationale Hydro-Press-Gas 
Compagnie Limited, of Hamburg, Germany, of the one part, and the Incandescent Gas Light Company Limited, of the other part, being the license above referred to, and 
as regards the interests of the Incandescent Gas Light Company Limited, vested in the Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light Company Limited. 

Applicants are to be deemed to have full notice of the contents of the above contracts and license, and to have agreed with the Company as a Trustee for the Directors 


and other persons liable not to make any c’aim whatsoever, or to take any proceedings under Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, or under the Directors’ Liability ! 


Act in respect of any non-compliance with the said Section, or any mis-statement in the Prospectus made by the Directors under the pona-fide belief that it was true. ; 
There are other agreements and arrangements made by the Vendors in connection with the promotion of the Company and the providing of the capital thereof to which 
the Company is no party, which may be within the said Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, an 


persons liable in manner above mentioned. 


a applicants for shares shall be deemed to have full notice of these w 
agreements, and to have waived all rights to be supplied with yarticulars of such ccntracts, and to bave agreed with the Comyavy as a Trustee for the Directors and other ~ 
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The Vendors will pay all costs in connection with the formation and registration of this Company down to the first general a!lotn ent of shares, except the stamp duties i 


on the agreements for purchase and brokerage. 


The Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and the said covenants and agreements and license, tcgetker with Mr. J. Fletcher Moult3n’s opinion, can ia 


be seen at the offices of Company’s Solicitors. 
Application will be made in due course to the Committee of the Stock Exchange for a special settlement and official quotation. 


Applications should be made on the form enclosed, and forwarded to the Bankers of the Company with the amount of deposit. When no allotment is made the deposit 
will be returned in full, and if the number of shares allotted be less than that applied for, the surplus will be credited in reduction of the payment on allotment, and any 


balance will be returned. 
Copies of the Prospectus and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained at the Registered Offices of the Company, or of the Bankers, Solicitors, or Brokers. 


London, 15th June, 1898. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THE proximate opening of 
the City and Waterloo Rail- 
way, and the progress of the 
other great subterranean railway works 
beneath the open space on which the Bank 
of England, the Royal Exchange, and the 
Mansion House front, have called attention 


Our Street 
Crossings. 


SPAIN: 


to that long-standing topic of discussion— 
our street crossings—and people are beginning 
to ask how much longer we are to be content 
with seeing the heavy lorry, the lumbering 
omnibus, and the swift and lethal hansom 
cab take toll of human life in our crowded 


~ thoroughfares, for lack of some safe and ready 


communication overhead or below ground. 
Only a careful reference to the returns of the 
Metropolitan Police could show exactly how 
fatal our crowded street crossings are, not 
only to the aged and the infirm, but to all 
alike ; for your average Londoner recks little 


of the perils of the streets, and fares forth 
across the most tumultuous assembling-places 
of traffic with an absolute disregard of 
danger which stands him in good stead, 


until at last even his eoolness is of no 
avail, and = he is bowled over by that 
terror of the streets—the silent, rubber- 


tyred cab, and taken off to the hospital. One 
need not be an alarmist to point out these 
facts. The only. reason why they are not 
more patent to the ordinary newspaper reader 
is that the editors of our morfing papers 
have not yet discovered the annual report of 
the Chief Commissioner of Police to be the 
raw material for many sensational articles, 
and have not yet worked the subject up. 
When this. official literature is discovered 
and duly exploited, the Man in the Street 
will know all about it, and will want to know 
about the subways or the footbridges which 
we ought to have for the proper avoidance 
of the worst crossings in London. Then, 
and only then, we shall be by way of getting 


DRAWN BY F. HAMILTON JACKSON, 


them, and the lieges no longer be obliged 
to take their lives in their hands with 
every recurring day. ‘That the dangers 
of these crossings are recognised, is evi- 
dent from the care with which the City 
of London authorities provided that (as the 
price of withdrawing their opposition to the 
Bills of the City and Waterloo, Central 
London, and City and South London Railway 
Companies) those companies should make and 
maintain an extensive series of subways which 
would give access, not only to their several 
stations, but would also provide for an under- 


ITS PICTURESQUE CITIES AND MONASTERIES, 


ground communication for that thronged 
pedestrian traffic which surges about that 
central point where the Bank stands, and 
where Queen Victoria Street, Cornhill, Lom- 
bard Street, King William Street, Cheapside, 


Prince’s Street, and Throgmorton Street 
converge. There are a dozen or more points 


in London where such communication is 
most ardently to be desired, What London 


citizen does not -know that dangerous 
pass at the City end of London Bridge, 
where a constant stream of contending 


heavy traffic clashes at the confluence of 
Gracechurch Street with Cannon Street and 
King William Street ? And again, one has 
only to instance that point where Cheapside 
Newgate Street, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand pool their respective 
vehicular throngs, for it to be recognised that 
some other communication than that now 
existing between the two sides of those 
thoroughfares is demanded. It may readily 
subways will 


enough be granted that these 


not be things of beauty; that, indeed, they 
are the unwilling price we must pay for our 
proud pre-eminence among the busy cities of 
the world; but that they are necessary evils 
none will be found to deny. Nor will many 
he found to declare for the only alternative— 
overhead bridges—which would be at once a 
very real nuisance and an intolerable eyesore. 
Can we imagine such thing's, say, at Ludgate 
Cireus; at that perilous passage at Black- 
friars where Queen Victoria Street and the 
Victoria Embankment join ona steep gradient 
and at a sharp curve, and are intersected by 
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New Bridge Street? Can we think of such 
a possibility at that other dangerous crossing, 
at Hyde Park Corner, and yet remain wun- 
moved? But, on the other hand, can we 
longer defer our subways, and let our fellow- 
men and women perish of the perils of the 
streets ? 


UG, He 


WHEN the Metro- 
politan Board of 
Works deceased 
some years ago, un- 
honoured, if not unsung, full of years and 
iniquities of various sorts, great were the 
rejoicings of the municipal reformers. To 
the late Mr. J. B. Firth in great measure, 
and to the Daily Telegraph in almost equal 
degree, we owe that successful agitation 
which finally brought about the burial of the 
so-called “ Board of Perks” and the birth of 
the London County Council. Shall we eyor 
forget the crusade of the Daily Telegraph, 
carried on under that lilting war ery 
of ““Why Should London Wait?” We 
think not. Those were the strenuous 
days of the Telegraph, and it rode its 
hobbies hard; and so, with the aid of the 
Municipal Reform League, and a com. 
plaisant Conservative Government, we got 
our brand new authority, and were as pleased 
with it as a child with a new toy—for a time. 
But the glamour has long since worn off that 
plaything. As a nursery for certain political 
prejudices, as a kind of ante-room or training- 
ground for Parliament, the L.C.C. has its 
uses ; but not to that end was it created, As 
constituted during its last three terms, the 
London County Council has striven to usurp 
many of the functions of Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and, finding its efforts so far in vain, 
has sulked and refused to put in hand many of 
those public works for whose furtherance it was 
primarily created. “ Withhold ‘ Betterment?” 
say those fractious Councillors, “and we will 
delay public improvements”; and so many of 
London’s crying needs still go unsatistied. 
Such works as have been earried through 
have been advertised as thoroughly as ever 
soap or cocoa have been. It is not the policy 
of the L.C.C. to : “Do good by stealth, and 
blush to find it fame.” Neither, indeed, was 
it precisely the policy of the late lamented 
Board of Works; but at least that defunct 
body did not bang the big drum as its 
successors do. Works were done then—and 
quietly. To the Board, let us not forget, we 
owe the Victoria Embankment, Northumber- 
land Avenue, Holborn Viaduct, Shaftes- 
bary Avenue, and Charing Cross Road, 
to name but a few of the more important 
works of from thirty years to ten years ago. 
That record should be sufficient to discredit 
the campaigns of praise and apology which 
the fuglemen of the L.0.C. have, at one and 
the same time, entered upon. This is not to 
say that the Council has been idle. It has, 
on the contrary, been particularly busy in 
the matter of public improvements—so far 
as discussion of them goes. We do not 
remember how many schemes have been 
drafted so far for that urgent necessity, the 
new street from Holborn to the Strand: but 
newer and different plans are even now 
in the making, although for a consider- 
able time past the Council has possessed 
Parliamentary powers for a scheme adopted 
long ago. Holywell Street stands where 
it did, although we recollect with the ut- 
most distinctness that all the enterprising 
illustrated papers of five years ago illus- 
trated it as a thoroughfare presently to be 
demolished. Folks took the London County 
Council at its word in those days. We have 
learnt better since, F. FYS. 


The Late Lamented, 
and 
its Successor. 


A KEY TO ENGLISH 
ANTIQUITIES. * 


By Exvpa S,-Armrraaer. 


fPXHE authoress of this book states in her 

preface that her object is primarily “ to 
bring a great pleasure within the reach of 
many persons who would never think of them- 
selves as antiquarians,”’ and that she aims at 
“putting into the hands of the people of 
Sheffield and Rotherham a key to the anti- 
quities of their neighkourhood, which will 
help them to understand and enjoy antiquities 
all over the kingdom.” That object should be 
attained if the persons whom she aims at 
instructing and interesting can be induced to 
take up her book and read it through; but it 
is exceedingly difficult in these days of half- 
penny periodicals to persuade those who are 
not already interested ina matter to take up 
a book which professes to instruct, and read it 
through, and most of those who are already 
interested would desire fuller information 
than is to be found in Miss Armitage’s work. 
Apart from this insufficiency, few faults are to 
be found. 'The book is well arranged and 
clearly written, the various monuments are 
described from personal knowledge, and the 
works of standard authorities upon the 
historical and archeological remains of the 
district have been consulted and are freely 
quoted. It commences with an _ historical 
introduction, which gives a short sketch of 
the vicissitudes which Sheffield and its neigh- 
bourhood have experienced in the course of 
ages, and of various persons of more or less 
importance historically-who have been con- 
nected with them, terminating with Bess of 
Hardwick, Countess of Shrewsbury, that great 
builder and masterful woman, towhom posterity 
owes Hardwick Hall and Bolsover Castle, and 


who also rebuilt Chatsworth. Then the body — 


of the book commences with a chapter in which 
the subject of prehistoric remains is treated, 
and earthworks of various kinds are fully 
described ; Roman remains (which are of the 
slightest kind) are mentioned, and later earth- 
works also. ‘Then follows a short suinmary of 
the development of Architecture in England, 
with notes of salient differences of style for 
the guidance of the unlearned. Next, Norman 
castles are treated of, followed by. those of 
later date, and the development of the English 
country house from them.- “The Medieval 
Church and Monasticism” leads to an account 
of Roche Abbey, followed by a chapter on 
parish churches in general, and another on 
tombs and churchyard crosses, which also con- 
tains a slight sketch of the changes in English 
costume from the twelfth century to the six- 
teenth, while in an earlier chapter are a few 
notes on that of monks and canons; and a 
long gazetteer-like chapter terminates the body 
of the book, with descriptions of the various 
parish churches arranged alphabetically. From 
a note in the preface, naming four unvisited 
churches, this chapter appears to be exhaustive, 
For the convenience of students, whom the 
authoress wishes to lure on to the study of 
archeology, a glossary of architectural terms 
is added, and a pretty long list of works, by 
means of which they can pursue that study, if 
they so desire. All through the authoress has 
kept the unlearned before her mind’s eye, 
making her book a compound of guide book 
and manual. The illustrations are very poor 
for the most part, though there are plenty of 
them, and also a map of the district. The 
appearance of this book may be welcomed as 
a local attempt to interest inhabitants in the 
antiquities of their own district, and one may 
hope that others will follow in the same path 
as Miss Armitage, taking up other districts in 
the same manner, for such books, illustrated 
more adequately, would be of great use to 
students of local antiquities all over the 
kingdom. Depo 

* “A Key to English Antiquities: With Special 
Reference to the Sheffield and Rotherham District.’ 
By Ella 8, Armitage, Sheffield; William Townsend, 


1897, 


THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST. 


T is reported that a photograph has been 
obtained which reproduces the exact por- 
trait of our Saviour, The following is the 
description given by a Canon of the Turin 
Cathedral who has had occasion to examine the 
plate :—“‘ The Redeemer, who miraculously left 
the imprint of His sufferings and the lines of 
His body on the shroud which enveloped Him 


in the tomb, has miraculously reappeared on a 


photographic plate with a perfection of detail 
that causes stupefaction. The noble figure 
has come forth anatomically elegant, perfect, 
and divinely beautiful. The countenance is 
still marked with ineffable suffering. All the 
details are there—the minutiz of the beard, the 
hair, the profile, the wounds, the welts, the 
mark of the rope with which He was bound to 
the scourging pillar. In a word, after the 
human race, aided by tradition, has for 
eighteen centuries been conjuring up to itself 
the physical appearance of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the photograph of the sacred shroud has given 


forth His portrait. The rumour of the mar- | 


vellous event, mingled with trepidation, doubt, 
hope, and wonder, spread like wildfire in Turin, 
His Grace the Archbishop, Duchess Isabella, 
Princess Clara, illustrious prelates, artists, and 
business men hastened to the studio of Signor 
Pia to investigate the truth of the rumour. 
They were one and all convinced. A noted 
archeologist and artist, who had previously 
expressed doubts as to the authenticity of the 
shroud, was now forced to exclaim: ‘Hither 
this is the true shroud, or itis a god who has 
painted it.’ To understand how it is that the 
photographic plate renders the figure of the 
Saviour with a perfection that is not ob- 
served when the shroud is examined with the 
eye, it must be noted that the shroud bears 
the negative of the Saviour’s body. The 
plate gives the negative of this negative, that 
is, the positive of Christ’s appearance. It 
follows, however, that the printing of the 
photograph from the plate on paper gives 
once more the negative of the body, and ac- 
cordingly the detailed portrait of our Redeemer 


is visible only on the plate. This plate will ° 


within a few days be placed for view in the 
Sacred Art section of the Turin Exhibition. 
Reproductions of it will be issued at the end 
of the month. The. artistic property is re- 
served to the Crown, and all copies will bear 
the stamp of a committee specially appointed 
for the purpose.” 


ALTERATIONS which have been in contempla- 
tion for over thirty years have been commenced 
at Shrewsbury Station; and will involye an 
expenditure by the joint railway companies of 
something like £300,000. At the Birmingham 
end of the station the viaduct which crosses 
the Severn is to be widened to three times 
what it is at present, for what is practically a 
new bridge will be erected on either side of 
the present structure. In the centre of the 
river will be a pier of cylinders, from which 
will run a one-span arch to each bank of 100ft. 
between the piers. For this work the Cleve- 
land Iron Company have entered into a con- 
tract for about £160,000, which includes other 
extensions at the same end of the station. At 
the other end, where the Chester and Crewe 
lines branch off, there will also be extensive 
improvements. The bridge, which at present 
crosses Castle Foregate, is 80ft. wide, and its 
width will be increased to 217ft., but there 
will be an open space for affording light for 
street traffic. A number of shops and private 
houses are to be demolished. One street 
(Cross Street) will be covered by another 
widened bridge, and Howard Street will be 
“moved” lower down the Foregate, and the 
gradients improved. These alterations will 
necessitate many minor ones, and a few years 
hence, for the work must necessarily occupy a 
considerable time, Shrewsbury Station will be 
double its present dimensions, and may be 
fairly expected to meet the requirements of an 
important railway centre, 
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SPAIN: 
Its Picturesque Cities and 
Monasteries. 


[ITlL—TARRAGONA. 
By F. Hamintron JACKSON. 


(Continued from page 348.) 

| ae greatest historical interest of Tarra- 

gona Cathedral consists in its being the 

resting-place of the ashes of several of 
the mighty kings and queens of Aragon, which 
were removed hither from Poblet after the 
destruction of that monastery. Here, in parti- 
cular, in a tomb forming part of the trascoro, 
itself brought from Poblet, rests the body of 
Don Jaime, El Conquistador, the great hero 
of Catalonia, who died in 1276. He it was who 
conquered from the Moors Valencia, Murcia, 
Majorca, &c. He it was who established the 
municipal body of Barcelona, called the Council 
of the Hundred, and he was one of the first 
sovereigns of Europe to establish a standing 
army. He was on his way to Poblet to become 
a monk, when he died at Valencia. On his 
death-bed he confided his good sword, “ La 
Tizona, his dearest jewel!” to Don Pedro, in 
whose favour he had abdicated that same 
year at Alcera. 
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In 1836 the  revolutionists 
destroyed the royal sepulchres at 
Poblet, which had heen only 
damaged by Suchet, and cast 
their contents to the winds. A 
parish priest, whose church, was 
near, piously collected them, and 
gave them shelter in his church 
for some years, and in 1853 they 
were removed to Tarragona, most 
of them to be reinterred in the 
cloister, the mummy of Don 
Jaime, which was wrapped in 
lead, with pieces of glass inserted, 
through which the body could be 
seen, being placed in the tomb 
already mentioned. 

The chapter possesses a remark- 


ably fine series of Flemish 
tapestries, dating from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries. They are used to 


decorate the piers and rascoro at 
high festivals, and it is worth 
while to so arrange a projected 
visit to Tarragona as to time it 
during the octave of one of the 
ereat festivals, for the purpose of 
seeing them. 

The cloisters —a drawing of 
which is reproduced in the 
Supplement—are among-the most 
beautiful in Spain, and are most 
interesting both in style and 
detail. The entrance door from 
the north transept of the 
cathedral is purely Romanesque, 
the tympanum filled with a 


GREAT WEST DOOR, 
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CATHEDRAL: 
WESTERN 


relief of Christ in Glory, with the symbols of 
the evangelists around, above a central pillar, 
the capital of which is carved with the adora- 
tion of the kings and other subjects. It rests 
upon a square base, surrounded with inter- 
twined serpents, and the sacristan tells you that 
this came from a temple of A’sculapius. The 
range of little columns in the jamb has most 
béautifully carved capitals, showing, among 
other things, the three kings of the East 
sleeping in one bed, to whom an angel appears 
in vision. But all the capitals and abaci in 
this wonderful cloister are beautifully carved, 
either with figure subjects, ornament, or 
erotesques, such as the celebrated funeral 
of the cat, carried to its grave by the mice, 
who suffer for their charity. There are six 
large. pointed arches: in each walk of the 
cloister, beneath each of which are three 
smaller round arches, which rest upon twin 
columns. Above these lower: arches the wall 
surface is pierced by. two circular openings, 
which were filled with plate tracery of Moorish 
character. .Many of these were destroyed by 
the French, but when they were all complete 
the effect must have been even more charming 
than it isnow. The canons live in dwellings 
which open on the terrace above the cloister 
walk, and there is some good iron work there 
in a well-head. In the wall below are en- 
crusted fragments of Roman sculpture, sepul- 
chral inscriptions, and the Moorish arch of a 
small Mihrab or oratory—this dates from the 
year 960. Another inscription on the wall, 
“8th Company,” is a memorial of the passage 
of some English cavalry who were billeted 
here. The centre of the cloister is occupied 
by a charming garden with fountains and 
marble seats made out of Roman remains. 
Palms and other tropical plants mingle with 
the flowering shrubs of more temperate 
climes, and the bay and the olive combine to 
make the place delightful with their shapely 
foliage. : . 

Outside the cathedral, on the south side, is 
a little plaza:planted with slim trees, beneath 
which picturesque market women sit with their 
wares in the early morning, but the principal 
market is held below the cathedral steps, 
where all sorts of produce are sold, fish, 
vegetables, fruit, old clothes, tin ware, &¢.; & 
bewildering confusion of colour beneath striped 
awnings, themselves often "gay enough in the 
sunlight, a confusion of flashing eyes and 
fluttering hands. as. bargains. are struck, a 
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confusion of laughter and clattering tongues, 
of old jokes and keen bargaining, mingling in 
one distracting whirl of busy life. Further 
away, to the east of the cathedral, is the 
Church of St. Tecla la Vieja, a Romanesque 
building of the twelfth century, which contains 
some curious, rather early tombs, which are 
quite Italian in feeling. They are in the form 
of small sarcophagi, almost like coffers, indeed, 
which are supported by two brackets some 
way up the wall, and are carved and gilded, 
and coloured somewhat like the reliefs in the 
chapel to the left of the entrance in S. Pietro 
in Vincoli, Rome. The plan of the church isa 
small nave and a chapel transept like, to the 
right of the altar, no aisles nor columns about 
it. Most of the tombs are collected in the 
chapel. The door of this church was probably 
the model imitated by Archbishop Gonzalez 
when sheathing the doors at the west end of 
the cathedral. ~The windows of the cloisters 
are protected by iron grilles having the symbol 
of the cathedral, a tau cross, intertwined with 
the hammered foliage, and facing this back 
part is the fine new seminary, in the courtyard 
of which is preserved yet another twelfth 
century church dedicated to St. Paul. To the 
northof the cloisters is the Quartel del 
Patriarca, the Archbishop’s Palace, formed out 
of a Roman edifice, which contains one of the 
ancient towers within its precincts, and from 
here is a steep descent towards the Plaza San 
Domingo, which skirts the ancient wall of the 
city, and gives every opportunity of examining 
the different kinds of masonry used in it. In 
the Plaza San Domingo is a half-ruined build- 
ing composed of work of various dates, and 
said to have been a palace, which is picturesque. 


SOUTH-WEST DOOR, 


Outside the Puerta Rosario for some distance, 
both ways, the walls may be studied, the view 
being unobstructed by buildings. From this 
point the prospect is very fine, reaching to the 
finely shaped mountains which turn the Ebro 
towards Tortosa, across miles of a level and 
fertile plain called the Campo de Tarragona, 
where vines and nut trees grow luxuriantly, 
with the shore of the blue Mediterranean 
curving away towards the left. Below on the 
right is a little aqueduct made by one of the 
archbishops, which stretches from the nearest 
hill to the Plaza de Armas, where the garrison 
exercises below the walls of the Archbishop’s 
Palace. There is a more important aqueduct 
of Roman work a league away along the road 
to Lérida. It consists of two rows of arches, 
the lower of eleven, and that above of twenty- 
five; its large square stones are put together 
without mortar, like many other Roman aque- 
ducts. It isnow ruined, but originally carried 
the water of the Gaya from Pont de Armentara 
twenty-miles away, partly above and partly 
under ground. It stands picturesquely in a 
small valley, amid fan-like palmetto, wild 
thyme, and sweet-scented rosemary, rising 
90ft. above them. It is called, of course, 
“El Puente del Diablo,” the common folk 
generally ascribing any wonderful work to his 
Satanic Majesty! There is another bridge, at 
Martorell, not far away, known by the same 
name, which consists of one enormous pointed 
arch, 133ft. wide, rising high above the river 
Llobregat, with a little chapel perched on the 
apex, a work which perhaps still more affects 
the imagination. It is, of course, Moorish, 
though an inscription states that its builder 
was Hannibal! The lower part of the town is 


grouped around the port, and while it affords a 
busy scene of commerce, has little interest from 
the point of view of Art or Archeology, though 
I believe that the pier is built of materials 
taken from the Roman amphitheatre, and 
occupies the same site as a very ancient one. 
An interesting excursion may be made to 
the monument known as the “Torre de los 
Escipiones,” which lies about a league away 
towards Barcelona. It is reported to be the 
grave of the Scipios, but their real burial 
place is unknown. This monument lies close 
to the road, amid aromatic shrubs. Upon a 
large base, it rises to a height of about 30ft., 
formed of huge boulders. On the side next 
the sea are two figures, each raised upon a 
small pedestal, their heads resting on their 
hands, and their countenances expressive of 
grief. The stonework is much corroded. An 
alabaster inscription was taken from here by 
Cardinal Ximenez—in that which remains 
one word only is legible, and that word is 
“perpetuo!” The view of l'arragona from 
this point is charming; the city slopes down 
towards the mole, and on the left lies the 
Mediterranean, studded with white sails, while 
the distant hills appear through the network 
made by the red pine branches, and glitter 
through the dark velvet of their green and 
tufted heads. It is the place of all others 
from which to say “farewell” to Tarragona. 


(To be continued.) 


A THAMES EMBANKMENT SCHEME. 


a Re Improvements Committee of the Lon- 

don County Council, having considered a 
scheme for the embankment of the Thames 
from the Victoria Tower Garden, Westmin- 
ster, to Lambeth Bridge, and the widening of 
Millbank Street, have issued a report on the 
progress made, but do not at present recom- 
mend the adoption of any particular scheme, 
They state that they had proceeded on the 
assumption that the present direction of 
Millbank Street would be maintained, that the 
street would: join. Horseferry Road at_ the 
present point, and that all the houses and 
wharves east of Millbank Street would be 
removed and the existing gardens to the 
south of the Houses of Parliament extended 
to Lambeth Bridge. If such a scheme were 
undertaken, Millbank Street being increased 


to 60ft., the estimated cost of the necessary 


property, after deducting recoupment, would 
be £601,500, and the cost of the embankment 
and making up roads £41,000, making a total 
of £642,500. If, in lieu of laying out the land 
to the east of the street as a garden, the site 
should be let on building leases—the new 
buildings to have a frontage to the river and 
a road between them and the river—the 
recoupment would be enormously greater, and 
the estimated net cost of the scheme more 
than £71,900. The cost to the Couneil of 
laying out as a garden the land to the 
east of Millbank Street, which would be 
about four acres, would be £570,690. While 
recognising the importance of such an improve- 
ment in throwing open Millbank Street to the 
river and extending the public garden, they 
felt. that, having regard to the other publie 
improvements required in all parts of London, 
the outlay of £570,600 on the acquisition 
of about four acres of garden could not be 
justified unless Parliament was prepared to 
make a large contribution towards the cost, in 
view of the importance of improving the access 
to the Houses of Parliament from the south 
and of removing further from them the build- 
ings in Millbank Street. During the con- 
sideration of the matter, the chairman (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had suggested that the cost of 
the scheme might be considerably reduced by 
altering somewhat the line of Abingdon Street 
and Millbank Street by commencing Abingdon 
Street at an angle from Old Palace Yard and 
continuing thence in a direct course to the 
abutment of the new Lambeth Bridge. By 
that means a great improvement to the access 
to the Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment would be effected, and the claim for a 
contribution by Parliament towards the ex- 
pense of the scheme strengthened, 
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POETRY IN ARCHITECTURE. 


By Grorge Arrcuison, R.A. 


ee econ GEORGE AITCHISON, R.A., 
delivered a very interesting address on 
the occasion, on Monday week, of the presen- 
tation to him of Her Majesty’s gold medal for 
the promotion of Architecture. The presen- 
tation, as reported in our last issue, was made 
by Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., at the last 
ordinary general meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. In acknowledging the 
honour, Mr. Aitchison said, after returning 
thanks :—The most cherished desire I have is 
to see English~ Architecture come to the 
forefront, and 


Erect MAstTERPIECES IN - ENGLAND 


which can epitomise the grand thoughts of the 
day, and give.them a character which will 
attract mankind. When I look at Salisbury, 
at York, at Peterborough, at Durham, and at 
Lincoln, I cannot think that they fall greatly 
below the most renowned cathedrals of Europe, 
I cannot believe that the nation that has given 
us the steam-engine, the railway, the telegraph, 
the steamboat, and all the triumphs of iron; 
that has given us Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, 
and Herbert Spencer; Parkes, Simpson, and 
Lister; Turner, Leighton, and Millais; Words- 
worth, Browning, Tennyson, and Swinburne, 
can have sunk so much below the standard of 
our semibarbarous forefathers of the thirteenth 
century as to be incapable of developing the 
Architecture we have into a true presentment 
of the highest aspiration of the nation and the 
ideal beauty of our time. No, it is that we 
have got into a wrong groove, and we must 
get out of it before Architecture ever again 
becomes a progressive Art, and can equal or 
surpass the glorious masterpieces of the past. 
The Renaissance men got Architecture out of 
the way of progress by casting themselves at 


THE Fret oF THE Romans, 


and proclaiming that Roman Architecture was 
perfection, and could notbe surpassed, although 
they did some noble and some beautiful work ; 
ever since all the architects of Christendom 
have only attempted to paraphrase some 
deceased Architecture. No one can deny that 
Architecture is the poetry of arrangement and 
construction, and we must have these at-our 
finger ends before we can hope to progress, so 
that when the heaven-born genius comes he 
will have his tools ready. Genius to us is a 
causeless sport, to use the breeders’ term, but, 
looking at its paramount importance to man- 
kind, one would think it is of more importance 
for them to study the law of it than it is to 
improve the breed of racehorses or of sporting 
dogs. You are not to think that arrangement 
and construction alone will give us all we 
want, or else the marvellous works in iron of 
the engineers would have given it us. We 
have to study 


THe Meruop or Expression 


that the masters of our Art have employed, to 
learn how we may express our thoughts in our 
own climate; and we have both to study and 
to strive, for that is the foundation of all im- 
provement. We must, too, of necessity have 
change and novelty; different times, different 
surroundings, and different circumstances 
beget a different frame of mind. We cannot 
Suppose that the delight at the lark’s song 
affected the Greeks, the Romans, the medi- 
fevals, and people of the Renaissance exactly 
in the same way as it affects Englishmen of 
the nineteenth century. Homer and the Greek 
dramatists, Virgil and Horace, Dante and 
Chaucer were possibly poets superior to our 
‘own, but they do not come home to us like 
those of our own day. The loves and mis- 
fortunes of the past do not touch us as those 
of the present, and few of us can weep over 
the misfortunes of Hecuba, Iphigenia, Antigone 
and Dido. Our own poets, whom we look on 
as the greatest, Shakespeare and Milton, do 
not touch the inmost strings of our hearts like 
the poets of yesterday or to-day. Walter 
Scott saw that, and said the surrounding may 
be of any time you like, but the heroes and 
UU 


heroines must be of to-day, or no one will 
take an interest in them. Our revivals of 
Classic, Gothic, or Renaissance may be very 
clever and very good, but no one of them ever 
caused the same emotion in us as it did in the 
people of its day. I know you will say people 
did care for Architecture in those days, and 
they do not now; but while there are buildings 
to be erected it depends mostly on the archi- 
tect whether they are to be true and good, for 
he can always refuse to erect that which he 
feels is not true or not proper. I feel sure 
that there must be structural poets amorg 
that vast army of architects with which the 
country is now furnished, and though I feel it 
is rather an impertinence to suggest what a 
poet should do, I cannot help feeling that 
there are vast fields in England still untouched. 
One of the greatest merits of Athenian Archi- 
tecture is that it takes the utmost advantage 
of the clear air and brilliant sunshine both in 
the main structure of its buildings and also 
in its mouldings ; and, mind you, the materials 
are marble. We, since Gothic times, have 
never taken the slightest trouble with our 
mouldings, to make them tell their tale in 
the damp and dulness of our climate, and 
when one considers that Architecture has 
been defined as the art of moulding, this alone 
offers a large field. Another field, not alto- 
gether so untouched as moulding, is propor- 
tion, and that field is infinite. And here I 
speak of the infinity of good proportion, for 
there is a still greater infinity of bad ones. In 
a handful of flowering grasses, each one will 
give you a different and elegant*proportion, 
and at least for iron we need not be confined 
to the classic proportions perfected by Vignola 
and Palladio. We have scarcely tried to 
bring cast-iron within the pale of Architecture, 
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although it has a capacity for almost every 
form, and is open to the-magnificence of 
enamel. In fact, colour is almost untried, 
and, seeing the dust and soot of large manu- 
facturing towns, it would add to their health- 
fulness, as well as to the raising of our spirits, 
if, in our damp and depressing climate, the 
fronts of our buildings ceased to be of dingy 
brick, and were 


RESPLENDENT WITH GORGEOUS: CoLOUR, 


and gleamed with gold. I know that there 
is a prejudice against the use of coloured and 
enamelled pottery (ironically called buildings 
of crockery), but since Nature has coloured all 
her work we need not be ashamed of ‘doing so, 
and the gorgeous and monumental decoration 
of Darius’s Palace at Susa should help to 
dispel this misconception. Let us hope that 
our new structural poets may give us a 
beauty and magnificence hitherto undreamt 
of; and that Architecture may again captivate 
the public, and be the boast and pride of 
the coming century.— The ceremony was 
concluded by a few felicitous sentences, uttered 
by Dr. Murray of the British Museum. He 
knew Mr. Aitchison, he said, as a friend to 
whom classical Architecture was dearer than 
if was to any man he had ever met. Mr. 
Aitchison had rendered good service to the 
British Museum in the reparation of pieces 
of ancient Greek Architecture which had 
come down to us, and it was always a 
great joy to the speaker, when in any diffi- 
culty, to have the ready and warm assistance 
of the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects.—The walls of the Council 
Room were lined with Mr. Aitchison’s drawings, 
which showed how well-merited is this latest 
honour. 
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ROMANESQUE ARCADE BUILT INTO A HOUSE IN 


Church Decoration in Ireland. 


A RECENT ADVANCE. 


NEW church .at Bray has just been 

completed. The interior decorations 
of the church introduce some features which 
are entirely new in Ireland. The edifice is 
in the later. Romanesque style, when it was 
giving way to the Gothic and borrowing 
something from the lightness of the pointed 
style; it possesses more elegance and grace 
than are usually found in buildings in the 
Romanesque. Its ornamentation is handsome 
and appropriate, and in the richness of its 
material it is not surpassed. Even in its in- 
complete state the church presents an appear- 
ance of considerable magniticence. The height 
and proportion of the chancel arch, as seen 
from the front entrance, is very impressive, 
and its decorations produce a very striking 
effect. Not less impressive are 

Tur TRANSEPT ARCHES 


opening into the nave. These are double 
arches resting on cylindrical shafts of polished 
red granite. The strength of the supporting 
column will be understood when it is stated 
that it is a monolith 14ft. in height by 2ft. in 
diameter. An unusual effect is here intro- 
duced. The central supporting shaft is accom- 
panied by two slender columns, one on each 
side, which appear to support the heavy 
mouldings of the arch. These give an effect 
of lightness that is very uncommon. The 
Corinthian capitals are exquisitely carved. 
These are of bathstone, as are the moulded 
bases. The arches are richly moulded. There 
are six stained glass windows in the apse, 
lofty and with rounded heads and moulded 
arches. Each transept is lighted by a pair of 
similar windows filled with cathedral glass, and 
the side chapels have stained glass windows. 
The roof of the church is in pitch pine panelled. 
The chancel and passages will be laid in 
mosaic on a concrete bed, and the flooring 
under the seats will be in pitch pine. . The 
walls of the chancel will be panelled, and the 
panels divided by. green and black veined 
marble, pilasters will be filled with different 
coloured Italian marbles. The seven panels 
in the roof of the apse are filled with 


Ort PAINTINGS ON CANVAS. 


The painting on the centre panel is a figure of 
the Redeemer, and the six panels at the sides 


contain figures. of angels bear- 
ing musical instruments, each 
picture symbolismg some 
particular feature in our 
Lord’s life. The paintings 
are very fine, and bear close 
examination. The roof panels 
in the side chapels will be 
similarly filled with canvasses. 
The chancel arch and_ the 
spandrils of the side arches in 
the choir, as well as the spaces 
between the windows of the 
apse, are decorated in dis- 
temper. There is nothing like 
this in Irish churches, decora- 
tions of the kind having been 
invariably done in_ stencil 
work, It is done on what is 
technically known as “ black 
and white,’ but ‘to the 
ordinary observer it appears 
to be in chocolate lines on a 
vold ground. The effects of 
chiaroscuro are remarkably 
vood, giving depth, roundness, 
and space. ‘This is especially 
the. case in the figures of 
Saints Patrick and Kevin, on 
the sides of the chancel arch, 
which stand out in such strong 
relief that most visitors who 
saw them believed them to be 
statues. The light and shade 
is very well managed. All 
Tue Decorative Work, 

the oil paintings, and the dis- 
temper, was done by Signor 
Eduardo Buccini,a Neapolitan. 
He designed and executed the 
work himself. The church was designed by 
Mr. W. H. Byrne, architect, Suffolk Street, 
Dublin, and the building is being carried 
out by Messrs. Michael Meade and Son, 
Great Brunswick Street, Dublin ; the marble 
work was divided among three Dublin 
firms. The high altar, by Mr. Early, of 
Camden Street, is in course of erection ; it will 
be in keeping with the character of the church, 
and will be surmounted by a massive canopy 
or baldachino. The altars of the side chapels 
and the two smaller altars are in course of 
erection by ‘Mr. Sharpe, of Great Brunswick 
Street. Mr. Pierce, of Great Brunswick Street, 
has the altar rails almost completed. The 
same firm is sheeting the panels in the apse 
walls with coloured marbles. The mosaic in 
the floor and passages is being put down by the 
firm of Ophenheimer, and the stained glass. was 
supplied by Mayers, of Munich. The carving of 
the capitals already referred to was executed by 
Mr. De Groot, Dublin. The cost of the work 
up to the present is £17,000. 


TARRAGONA. 


GREAT ART WORKERS OF THE 
CENTURIES. 


LUCCA DELLA ROBBIA: ARTIST IN 
BAKED CLAY: 
YS vite 
CO LAY appears to have been one of the very 


earliest’ substances which humanity ~ 


attempted to turn to artistic purposes. The 
remains of the pfahlbuten, or wooden dwellings 
of the prehistoric man, as dredged up from 
the mud of the Swiss lakes, reveal specimens 


of rudely-carved wood and bone, and of pottery 


quite as rude. The latter, chiefly pots or 


jars, are only approximately circular, having — 


evidently been formed by hand, before the 
invention of the potter’s wheel, which was 
known to the ancient Egyptians. But rude 


as they are, they are not devoid of a crude ~ 


ornamentation. Portions of their surface are 
found to be covered with simple ornamentation 
of a “repeat” character, probably produced 
by puncturing the surface, while still plastic, 


with the end of a pointed stick. Later on, 


and coming down to the historic period, the ~ 
researches of Botta and Layard reveal that — 


the Chaldeans and Assyrians impressed letters 
of a wedge shape on tablets of clay, which 
formed the books of the period. ‘The potter’s 
wheel would appear to be a later invention, 
but as this is applied solely to the production 


of porcelain and pottery for domestic use, and = 


not to the fashioning of clay into statuary or 
other terra-cotta work, we may pass it without 
further notice. The surface of baked clay is, 
of course, rather rough and mostly somewhat 


dingy in hue, while it is also very porous. To ~ 
obviate these drawbacks there is but little — 


doubt that the application of some kind of 
vitreous glaze was very early resorted to, and, 
as might have been expected, numerous frag- 
ments testify to the use of 
ENAMELS AMONGST THE EGYPTIANS AND 
ASSYRIANS, 


and glazing among the ancient Greeks and_ 


Ronians. After the fall of the Roman Empire, 
the art of dealing with clay in the formation 
of pottery appears to have been lost fora 
season. It was, however, revived by the 
Mohammedan invaders of Spain, whose tiles 
of enamelled earthenware are to be seen in 
the Saracenic buildings of Seville, Toledo, 


Granada, and the Alhambra. The Spaniards ~ 


subsequently acquired from their Moorish 


invaders the art of manufacturing enamelled 


tiles. This Hispano-Arabic ware is the — 


prototype of the Italian “ majolica,” the 


enamelled ware of Italy, which dates 
from the twelfth century. 


TARRAGONA : PH@®NICIAN TOWER, FROM OUTSIDE THE WALLS., 


This pottery 
was called majolica, from the island of ~ 
Majorca, one of the Balearic isles, situated im~ 
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the Mediterranean, not far from the coast of 
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. utilised for the surface of tiles. 


_ cento, dying in 1481. 
_ been an enthusiastic worker, as examples of 


Spain, where it is supposed that enamelled 
earthenware was made at a very early date. 
In connection with this the following tradition 


- is extant :—It is related that a pirate king or 


chief of Majorca, about the year 1115, was 
besieged in his stronghold by an army from 
Pisa, and being ‘vanquished, the expedition 
returned to Italy laden with spoil, among 
which were a number of plates of Moorish 
pottery. These were, however, not imitated 
by the Italians until the fourteenth century, 
when specimens of majolica—so called from 
the country from which the pattern plates 
had been brought—were produced. ‘These 
Italian examples resembled the Moorish ones 
in having arabesque patterns in yellow and 
green on a blue ground. About the year 1451 
the manufacture had become celebrated at 
Pesaro, the birthplace of Lucca Della Robbia, 
the subject of this brief sketch, who has been 


REGARDED AS THE INVENTOR 


of this ware, although, as a matter of fact, it 
was made at Pesaro long anterior to his birth. 
The distinction which should be made, but 
which is often overlooked, is that the majolica 
is simply glazed earthenware suited for 
domestic purposes of either utility or orna- 
ment, but “Della Robbia” ware is glazed 
earthenware adapted for architectural decora- 
tion, especially external. But there are other 
points of distinction beside these. The Early 
Italian pottery has its surface embellished 
‘with patterns and designs in colours, but no 
relief effects are aimed at or secured. But, on 
the other hand, the examples of glazed terra- 


_ cotta of Della Robbia are generally in relief, 
_ more or less high, and consist very frequently 


of figures “in the round,” or entirely detached 


_from and independent of any background. In 


this respect these works have a greater resem-. 


_ blance to Palissy ware than to majolica, seeing 


that the former affects figures in high relief. 
Ordinary terra-cotta (or baked clay) has been 
a favourite architectural material in Italy for 
centuries before the birth of Della Robbia. 
This liking for brickwork was probably in- 
herited from the Romans, as the Gothic race; 
of the north despised brickwork, and built 
cathedral and castle alike in stern grey stoue. 
This more ancient Italian terra-cotta simply 
consisted in moulding brick earth into shapes 
somewhat more ornamental than that of the 
ordinary parallel or grammatic brick, and 
baking or burning it, clay being selected 
which would produce various lines or rather 
tints when burned. Concerning this earlier 
terra-cotta Architecture of Italy, which is con- 
siderable, the curious reader may learn every- 


'Griiner, of which an English translation has 
been issued. The merit of Della Robbia is, 
first, that he gave to the clay much 


More ORNAMENTAL AND DECORATIVE Forms 


than any of his predecessors had dared to do, 
even to the extent, as we have previously re- 
marked, of executing statuary in it, and, 


- secondly, that he covered his works with a 


stanniferous or vitreous glaze of the brightest 
hues, an addition which, in regard to archi- 
téctural terra-cotta, had previously only been 
Lucca Della 
Robbia may fairly be considered one of the 


_ Renaissance artists of Italy, seeing that, 


although the date of his birth is not exactly 
known, he flourished during the cinque 
He appears to have 


___ all descriptions, in the glazed and coloured 
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ware which bear his name, are numerous. 
After the death of Lucca Della Robbia, his 
nephew and pupil, Andrea Della Robbia, carried 
on the manufacture, his works being little, if 


_ any, inferior to that of his illustrious prede- 


cessor. Ware of this description has been 
more or less successfully produced recently by 
certain Italian, French; and English potters. 
Much of this consist of adaptations rather than 
direct imitations of the old methods ; modern 
designs and modern forms being in many 
cases adapted with success. Cavallucci and 
Molinier observe in the commencement of 
_ their fine monograph on this great artist :“ By 
the side of the three greatest sculptors of the 
first half of the fifteenth century—by the side 
uv 2 


of Lorenzo Ghiberti, of Donatello, and of 
Jacopo Della Quencia, another artist merits a 
place. This artist is Lucca Della Robbia.” 
Let us now glance very briefly at the main 
facts of 

THe Great Scunpror’s Lirs. 


He was born in the year 1388, it is supposed in 
the ancestral mansion of the Della Robbia, 
not far from the Church of St. Barnabas, 
at Florence. Like so many of the great 
Italian artists of the Renaissance period, Lucca 
Della Robbia was placed with a goldsmith to 
learn that business. But the boy’s natural 
appetencies towards a higher range of art 
were too strong to be controlled. Beginning 
by modelling figures in wax, he soon became 
ambitious of rendering them in durable bronze 
or marble, and hence relinquished goldsmith’s 
work for sculpture. Baldinucci tells us that 
his master in that new métier was no less a 
man than the famous sculptor, Lorenzo 
Ghiberti; but, however this may be, young 
Lucea Della Robbia made rapid progress in 
his new profession. He had scarcely attained 
the age of fifteen years when he was conducted, 


with some other young sculptors, to Rimini, 


in order to execute some figures and monu- 
ments for Sigismund Malatesta, lord of that 
city, who desired to erect in the Church of St. 
Francis a mortuary chapel to his lately 
deceased wife’s memory. Lucca Della 
Robbia’s next work (in marble) was for the 
Church of St. Mary of Flowers, at Florence. 
Soon after this he began to produce 
statuary in the enamelled terra-cotta to which 
his name has been attached, and did much 
work for the various members of the great 
Medici family, He died in 1480, at the age 
of ninety-two years. After the decease of 
Lucca Della Robbia the style of art which he 
had founded was, as we have mentioned, 
carried on by his nephew, as also by. his 
brothers, Octavian and Augustine. The ex- 
tant works of this great artist are numerous. 
As was to be expected, Italy —especially 
EF lorence—possesses 


Tue Greatest Number or EXAaMPuss. 


But there are many in France, and even in 
our own country Lucca Della Robbia is by no 
means inadequately represented, as we shall 
presently see. As a general rule, the human 
figure forms the principal object in his 
designs, generally in high relief or the 
“round.” Still, borders of fruits and flowers, 
canopies, draperies, &c,, in the style of the 
cinque cento, are freely added as adjuncts. 
Lucca Della Robbia treats the human form 
divine with the freedom and grace which 
might have been expected from a sculptor. A 
certain excusable hardness, perhaps, charac- 
terise his earlier efforts, as is evinced in a 
figure of Christ on a bas relief on*a tomb of 
Benozza Federighi. Subsequently the mode 
of treatment became much more free, as is to 
be seen in the well-known Madonna and Child 
from an altar-piece, wherein a fruit border- 
canopy is introduced, and a replica of which is 
to be seen at South Kensington Museum. In 
the same place the visitor will find some 
excellent and characteristic specimens of the 
work both of the subject. of this sketch and 
of his nephew Andrea, who both in artistic 
faculty and in technical execution was little 
his uncle’s inferior, if any. Here will be found 
twelve circular medallions of enamelled terra- 
cotta, painted in blue, with representations 
of the agricultural operations of the year and 
with the 
SIGNs oF THE ZopIAC, 

which are considered to be by the hand of 
Lucca, and are conjectured to have formed 
part of the interior decorations of the writing 
cabinet of the famous Cosmo de Medici. An 
altar-piece representing the Annunciation, in 
high relief, of white enamel, without the addi- 
tion of colour, but showing some tracing of 
gilding, is also there; as also a very important 
specimen, an altar-piece representing the 
Adoration of the Magi, and containing up- 
wards .of twenty figures, many of which are 
believed to be portraits of contemporaries of 
the sculptor. Some attribute this to Lucca, 
but it is more probably by Andrea, while in 
his uncle’s employ. A very grandiose and 
imposing specimen is fixed against the wall in 
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the north arcade of the museum. This is a 
medallion, 11ft. in diameter, bearing the arms 
and emblems of King René of Anjou, father of 
Margaret, the wife of our Henry VI. It is 
believed that this was executed about the 
year 1548, being, of course, executed by the 
nephew Andrea, and was fixed at a con- 
siderable elevation on the external wall of a 
villa near Florence, in memory of a visit from 
the king. It was only a few years since re- 
moved from its original position, having, there- 
fore, endured the action of the atmosphere for 
more than 400 years. We wonder how it 
would have fared in London! Another very 
beautiful example at the Museum is a full- 
length figure of the Virgin with the infant 
Saviour in her lap, under a border of fruit and 
flowers, attributed to Andrea by many. In the 
Chapel of the Medicis (or of the Novitiate) will 
be found a group, in which the Virgin is seen 
seated upon a throne, holding upon her knees 
the infant Saviour in the attitude of Benedic- 
tion. ‘T'wo angels hold a crown over the head 
of the Virgin. On the sides of the throne are 
St. John the Baptist, St. Lawrence, St. Francis, 
and St. Anthony of Padua, with two other 
figures of saints in bas relief. The pilasters 
which flank the composition are ornamented 
with handsome candelabra, and the frieze 
which surmounts it bears the heads of cherubs. 
On the base is an inscription. The work, 
which is a pleasing composition, is in white 
enamel on a blue background. It is generally 
considered to be the work of an artist of the 
school of Andrea Della Robbia, but whose ever 
it is, it is worthy to rank among the finest 
specimens, both for artistic composition and 
WeuNi as: 


THE new temperance hotel which has been 
built in Clayton Street, Newcastle, was recently 
opened. The building was designed by Messrs. 
Oliver and Leeson, and built by Messrs. J. and 
W. Lowery. 

Mr. A. KE. Sanprorp Fawcert, Local 
Government Board inspector, recently visited 
Mirfield to hold an inquiry respecting the 
Council’s application to borrow £5800 for pur- 
poses of sewage and sewage disposal. 

In the review of Bell’s Cathedral series, 
which appeared in our last issue, the writer is 
made to say, in reference to Hereford: 
“ Judging from the illustrations and speaking 
from personal memory, this tower is certainly 
not decorated, and its date is more probably 
1300-1315.” It should have read: “this tower 
is certainly decorated ”—the point being that 
it could not very well be of the decorated 
period and at the same time be built in 1200- 
1215, as given in the book. As it appears to 
be of the decorative period, its date would 
more probably be 1300-1315. In the next line 
the word “ perfect” should have been profuse. 

In the case of John Good v. Corporation of 
Dublin, the plaintiff, who is a builder and 
contractor, claims £24691 4s. 3d., balance 
alleged to be due in respect of contracts 
for works executed in connection with altera- 
tions and improvements in Green Street, Court 
House, Dublin, and for extras and additional 
works, as well as for materials supplied for the 
defendant’s use. There was also a plea of 
breach of contract. The plaintiff’s case was 
that he carried out the works contracted for 
originally on the 15th February, 1893, with 
certain extra works incidental thereto, to the 
satisfaction of the city architect, the value of 
the work amounting to £2090. During the 
progress of the works the city architect ordered 
him (plaintiff) to make additions and variations 
and to execute eatra works outside those 
specified in the original contract, the value of 
which was set down as £2629 14s. 3d., which, 
added tothe £2090, made the total £4719 14s. 0d. 
Plaintitf rec sived £2250, and he now sued for 
the balance.—The defendants brought into 
court £960 as full satisfaction for plaintiff's 
claim. They alleged that all alterations, 
deductions, and additions to the work provided 
for under that contract were to be valued 
according to the schedule of prices agreed 
upon, and that after a survey and valuation by 
the city architect, it was found that in addition 
to the amount already paid, the balance due 
amounted to £954 lls. 5d.—The case is at 
hearing, 
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A NEW BIRMINGHAM HOTEL. 


FAMOUS COACHING INN DEMOLISHED. 


Vy ITHIN the last few months there has 

risen in Birmingham a_ terra-cotta 
building, whose style and proportions must 
have impressed all who have passed within 
sight of it. The building occupies the site 
of the old coaching inn bearing the title of the 
Hen and Chickens, which title has been given 
to the new hotel. The rest of the site, the 
portion formerly occupied by the stabling and 
coachyard, has been taken up by the Girls’ 
High School of King Edward’s Foundation, 
and the new hotel building—which is on 
ground leased from the governors—has been 
designed to form with the school building one 
harmonious pile. The building, which, with 
its equipment, has cost £20,000, is one of the 
loftiest in New Street, rising 60ft. above the 
street level, while the floor of the sub-basement 
is 25ft. below. The site has a frontage of 48ft. 
and a depth of 50ft., with an extension of 15ft. 
under the school premises for the sub-basement. 
The building rises to a height of five stories 
and a mansard. The architect (Mr, J. A. 
Chatwin) has not only made the most of the 
space at his disposal from a business point of 
view, but he has made a sterling addition to 
the architectural attractions of the city. The 
material, red terra-cotta, suggested Renais- 
sance ornateness of treatment, but the details 
are so 

Fut or THE GOTHIC SPIRIT 


—heing, in fact, a development of the Tudor 
Architecture, the latest Gothic, of which the 
boys’ school is so admirable a reproduction— 
that the two buildings viewed together present 
at once a harmony which suggests kinship 
and a contrast—aided by the difference in 
colour—which averts comparison. Between 
the two is the porch giving access to the girls’ 
school; and an open space 30ft. in width 
above this allows a portion of the latter, 
designed by the same architect, to come into 
the general view of the hotel from this, the 
west, side. The porch of the girls’ school is 
thrown back about 19ft., and the clear corner 
thus formed has given scope for a handsome 
feature of the hotel—an octagonal corner 
tower. ‘This tower, which rises from the level 
of the first floor on a splayed pier of polished 
Aberdeen granite, is broken by a series of oriel 
windows, and is surmounted by a short but 
graceful spire. The upper portion of the 
facade towards the streetis broken by acentral 
series of projecting oriel windows, terminating 
with a decorative gable in front of the high- 
pitched roof. On the first.three floors, towards 
both New Street and the boys’ school, are bay 
windows. ‘The rest of the windows and the 
parapet are of ornate design, with Gothic 
mouldings. The first story is faced with 
Aberdeen granite. The portion on the right 
of the principal entrance has a shop window 
frontage, and that on the left, which has been 
more quiety treated, has been taken ‘as an ex- 
tension of the bank premises. 
A HanpsoME ARCHWAY AND VESTIBULE 


give access to the hotel and to the café, the 
latter in the basement. The hotel proper, 
entered through a lounge behind the vestibule, 
commences on the first floor, where, facing 
New Street, are the commercial-room and the 
drawing-room, partitioned by screens of glass 
and polished mahogany. Behind is the coffee- 
room, while further back are a smoke-room, 
serving-room, and lavatories, a centrally- 
situated office completing the suite on this 
floor; the second, third, and fourth floors 
containing the visitors’ bedrooms, forty-eight 
in all, and each containing a fireplace. In the 
mansard are sitting-rooms and dormitories for 
the staff. The lighting of the hotel is a 
remarkable feature. The building is so far 
detached from its surroundings that from the 
first floor upwards three and a half sides have 
light and air space, while further lighting is 
afforded by an oblong wellhole, extending 
from the third floor to the roof. The result is 
that there is not a dark corner in the hotel. 
The oriel rooms, formed partly in the tower, 
are particularly pretty. In the rear, towards 


the bank, is the main staircase, which is of 
granite, with a handsome wrought-iron balus- 
trade, and is lighted by 


WiInpows or CATHEDRAL GLASS. 


The flats formed behind the roof-parapet 
towards New Street and the boys’ school 
afford most extensive and interesting views, 
the greater portion of the city in three direc- 
tions being spread out as a map before one. 
In the well is a passenger-lift traversing the 
nine stories of the building, and available for 
conveying visitors’ cycles to a store provided 
for them in the basement. The hotel is not 
quite ready for occupation. The café in the 
basement was opened only a few days ago. 
It is approached from the vestibule by 
a wide staircase, the sides of which are 
filled in with bevelled glass. ‘The basement 
extends partly under the footpath, from which 
it receives a considerable amount of light, the 
privilege of inserting these lights having been 
conceded by the Corporation in return for the 
surrender of the projecting porch of the old 
Hen and Chickens Hotel. The flight of stairs 
terminates near the wall towards the bank, 
and on the right is the smoke-room, occupying 
a rear corner of the basement and divided 
from the café by glass screens, the rest of the 
basement being oceupied by tables. The floor 
is of ceramic mosaic. The white ceiling of 
enamelled iron is divided into bold panels with 
dentile enrichments, and is supported by hand- 
some columns of Ross of Mull granite. The 
café, though its floor is 14ft. below the street, 
is amply lighted by pavement prisms, the 
glazed staircase, and the rear windows, which 
look out upon a wide area. The walls are 
covered with glazed Minton tiles and the 
greater part of the surface is light-straw 
colour, with figured panels in cream, and 
narrow upright panels in light green. The 
decoration of the frieze and dado has the oak- 
leaf for its leading theme, and its colour 
scheme ranges from straw-colour to russet. 
The artificial lighting here, as throughout the 
hotel, is by electricity. The buffet communi- 
cates by means of lifts in the wall with the sub- 
basement. In _ this, with a floor-level 25ft. 
below the street, are the separate kitchens for 
the café and the hotel, rooms for the atten- 
dants, store-rooms, laundry, motor-rooms, and 
other service departments. Every part of the 
building is ventilated by means of exhaust-fans 
driven by electricity, which also supplies the 
power for working the lift, kc. The contrast 
between the new hotel and that from which 
its name is derived is very striking, although 
it is only in keeping with the advance in 
public taste and private enterprise, which has 
taken place during the present century; for 
the building which first occupied the site of 


Tue Present PALATIAL STRUCTRE 


was more commodious and comfortable than 
it was beautiful. Indeed, a less attractive 
house would have been hard to find than 
the hotel as it was in the year 1800. 
And yet at that time the _Hen and 
Chickens was esteemed an excellent example 
of hotel Architecture, the enterprising lady 
who had built the place announcing, with 
pardonable pride, in Aris’s Gazette, of March 
26, 1798, that it had been “ built according to 
the plans of James Wyett, Esq., of London,” 
an architect, we fear, whose name has not 
otherwise been handed down to_ posterity. 
But in those days it is evident that less regard 
was paid to outward appearances than to in- 
ternal comfort; for attention is particularly 
directed in the advertisement in question to 
the fact that “the interior of the house is 
fitted up and furnished in the best manner, 
the beds, in particular, being all new and of 
the best quality.” After all, this was the first 
essential in a place of entertainment “for man 
and beast,” and it is very apparent that, 
despite its severely plain and unattractive 
exterior, the Hen and Chickens soon became a 
favourite resort, the interior of the place con- 
taining attractions which the outside lacked. 


Tux Lord Mayor of London recently visited 
the City of London Asylum at Stone, near 
Dartford, for the purpose of laying the founda- 
tion stone of a new church. 


A YORKSHIRE CHURCH REBUILT. 


ae Church of St. Mary at Sledmere has 
just been consecrated. With the ex- 
exception of the old medieval tower, the 
whole of the former church has been rebuilt, 
and even the old tower has been renovated 
almost beyond recognition. It now furnishes 
a fine example of the fourteenth century 
English-Gothic style of Architecture, and the 
stone and wood earving of the interior being 
of a most elaborate and costly character, the 
new church will rank as one of the finest of 
the many fine ehurches erected as a result of 
the generosity of Sir Tatton Sykes in the York- 
shire Wolds. The tower was the only 


Part or THE MrpimvaL BUILDING 


left when, about the middle of the last century, 
it unfortunately gave way to a plain structure 
of no artistic merit. When about sixty years 
ago Sir Tatton Sykes decided to rebuild the 
church, the lines of the original church were 
discovered during the removal of the Georgian 
building. It wasthen determined to erect the 
new church on the same ground plan as the 
medisval one, retaining the fourteenth century 
tower. The new chapel consists of a nave of 
five bays, with north and south aisles and a 
spacious chancel. The vestries are on the 
north side of the chancel, with the organ 
chamber over the choir vestry. The propor- 
tions of the church internally are remarkably 
good, and for its size the interior is unusually 
impressive by reason of quiet and restrained 
dignity. The style adopted is that of the best 
type of fourteenth century English-Gothie. 
The lofty nave arcade has 


Ricuty Moutprp CoLumNs AND ARCHES, 


with moulded caps and bosses. The aisles are 
vaulted in stone, the cells of the groins being 
filled with clunch, and the ribs and bosses 
being in the red stone throughout the interior, ~~ 
Nave and chancel roofs are carried from west 3 
to east at one unbroken level, and are massively 
constructed of oak, while the ceilings are 
panelled in oak, with finely carved bosses at — 
the intersections of the main timbers and ribs. 
On the windows, tracery of the earlier type of 
the Glowing Decorated has been used, the 
great east window being a fine design in five _ 
lights. The chancel windows, entirely filled 
as they-are with fine stained glass, recall in ~ 
the breadth and simplicity of their treatment 
some of the best examples of the art. At 
present the nave windows are only temporarily — 
glazed, but it is ‘Sir Tatton Sykes’s intention 
to fill these with stained glass similar to that 
in the chancel. 
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A Feature or THE CHURCH ce 
is the fine stone reredos at the east end of the 
north aisle, rising nearly to the height of the 
vault; while even more noteworthy is the ~ 
elaborately designed wood-carved reredos im- 
mediately above the high altar, representing 


x 


the Crucifixion, with the Virgin and St. John — 
and the Apostles on either side. In fact, the 
whole of the woodwork must be regarded, both 
in design and execution, as amongst the finest 
of modern examples. The altar frontals and 
hangings are of great beauty, and the floors 
of the church are of a softly tinted Irish 
marble. The tower has been carefully restored, 
and a parapet added to the original design.. 
On the parapet are shields bearing the arms of 
families that have at different times been con- — 
nected with the estate. The whole of the — 
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exterior of the church is executed in Whitby ae. 
stone, and is remarkable for =: 
Ivs SImpLIcIry AND STATELINEsS. pat 
Mr. Temple Moore, of London, was-the archi- — oe 
tect, and the whole of the-work has been carried ~—_ 
out under his supervision. The contractors a 
for the work were Messrs. Thompson, of Peter- 
borough, whose representatives have been Mr. ee 


Geo. Mills and Mr. J. Baker. The stained 
glass has been supplied by Mr. H. B. Milner, — 
the frontals for the high altar and the hangings 

by Messrs. Watson and Co., the frontals for the 
side altar by the Horbury Sisters, and the ~ 
metal work by Messrs. Hardman. The marble — 
flooring is from the works of Mr. R, Collis, — 
Kilkenny; and Messrs. Wise and Co., Leeds, _ 
constructed the organ. en 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


EF¥rinGHAM Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
June 29th, 1898. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slat: ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender, I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—Joun 
Ruskin. 


Some time will yet elapse before the public 
can visit the old State Rooms at Kensington 
Palace. The officials of the Office of Works 
under Sir John Taylor have found more repair 
necessary than was anticipated. The floorings 
Were ina rotten condition. All the beams have 
been carefully examined and new oak beams are 
being put in. Sir John Taylor, who is super- 
intending the work, has just been appointed 
Consulting Surveyor to the Office of Works. 


_ THe companionship between Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones and William Morris has not been 
broken for long. It was one of those ideal 
friendships between great. men, formed in 
youth and maintained to the end. When the 
pressure of work and outside interests began 
to keep them out of the continual. companion- 
ship of the days when they lived together, 
they made a compact that at least once a week 
they would keep a few hours sacred for one 
another. Every Sunday morning, accordingly, 
they reserved for this purpose; and always 
breakfasted together on that day, Morris 
walking over from his house at Hammersmith 
to his friend’s house at Fulham. It was not 
until Morris’s last illness, says the Westminster 
Gazette, that this custom was broken. 


THE memorial to the late Suffragan Bishop 
of Coventry, Dr. Bowlby, which was unveiled 
last October at St. Philip’s, Birmingham, 
took the form of a very handsome window 
designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. "The 
distinguished painter was a native of Birming- 
_ ham, and was born in a house almost under the 

shadow of St. Philip’s Church. In the beautifi- 
cation of the sacred edifice he took great per- 
sonal interest, and the church now possesses 
a complete set of windows designed by him. 
These represent “The Nativity,” “The Cruci- 
fixion,” “ The Ascension,” and last of all, “The 
Judgment Day.” It is this latter which was 
‘dedicated as a memorial to Bishop Bowlby. 
- The cost of the work was £770, and Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, besides returning his cheque for 
£250 for the design, personally superintended 
its execution at Burton Abbey. 


Aw archeological discovery of the highest 
interest has just been made at Tongres, 
province of Hasselt, where excavations in one 
of the tumuli at the intersection of two 
Roman roads have brought to light a 
sarcophagus containing the remains;,of a 
Roman artist of the third century. With the 
remains were found a large number of,urns, 
vases, and miscellaneous trinkets ; but perhaps 
the most interesting item were the bronze 
cups containing remains of the artists’ colours, 
which will, it is hoped, throw some light on 
the process of contemporary painting. 
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Norris Castries, whose beautiful ivied towers 
are familiar to every yachtsman on the Solent, 
was recently offered for sale at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard. The representative of 
Messrs. Walton and Lee, who were the 
auctioneers for the estate, observed at the 
opening of the sale that there were two kinds 
of estates: with regard to the first, any praise 
would be an exaggeration; and with regard to 
the second, no praise would be too great. He 
intimated that the second of these attributes 
appertained to Norris Castle, and he had been 
specially asked not to exercise his descriptive 
powers. These, nevertheless, appeared to be 
considerable ; and he went at some length into 
the history and advantages of the beautiful 
old place, built last century by Lord Henry 
Seymour, and for some years the home of the 
Queen while she was Princess Victoria. But 
all his eloquence failed to extort a higher bid 
than £40,000, and the estate was withdrawn. 


Tue Church of St. Helena, Austerfield, to 
which we referred in a recent issue, was re- 
openedsome days ago, after a careful restoration 
from designs by Mr. Hodgson Fowler. Many 
objects of great antiquarian interest have been 
disclosed during the recent restoration. <A 
memorial brass is shortly to be inserted in the 
new aisle in memory of William Bradford, who 
was a native of Austerfield. The brass will con- 
tain the following inscription : “This Aisle was 
built by the Society of Mayflower descendants 
and other Citizens of the United States of 
America in memory of Governor William 
Bradford, who was born at Austerfield, and 
baptised in this church on the 19th March, 
1589. ‘He was the first American citizen of 
the English race who bore rule by the free 
choice of his brethren.’” The date of the 
church is about 1130. .With the exception of 
windows of the fourteenth century, and of the 
addition of the north aisle and a new vestry, 
the original Norman structure remains intact. 


ACETYLENE gas, one of the latest products 
of practical science, is receiving the honour of 
an exhibition for its own special behoof at the 
Imperial Institute this season. The new gas, 
of which great things are anticipated, and, as 
far as can be seen, not unjustly, is said to have 
fifteen times the lighting capacity of coal gas, 
while it has the advantage -over electric light 
of possessing greater penetrative powers in 
thick and foggy weather. Hitherto the pro- 
gress made by the gas has been small, owing 
to the difficulties created by the deposit of 
carbon constantly accumulating on the burners 
and blocking up the orifice, causing the gas to 
smoke and vitiating the atmosphere. But this 
defect has now been overcome by the ad- 
mixture of a small percentage of carbonic acid 
gas with the acetylene, which has produced a 
chemical change in the gas, and vastly im- 
proved the light. In its present state the gas 
is said*to be, when’ burning, perfectly odour- 
less, free from smoke, and devoid of heat. If 
allowed to escape it gives out a pungent, dis- 
agreeable smell, but this is rather an advan- 
tage, since it enables the householder to detect 
at once when there is anything wrong with his 
apparatus or fittings. In regard to cost, there 
are varying estimates, but it would appear 
that there is good ground for saying the illu- 
minant is cheaper than coal gas if the amount 
of illuminating power is considered. Whether 
this will be entirely satisfactory to the house- 
holder is an open question. If he has been 
used to, say, a 16 candle-power light, he may 
not care to pay double or treble for a burner 
of even five or six times that capacity. The 
gas, however, has such unquestionable advan- 
tages that it cannot fail to make headway 
sooner or later. . 


OncE again an exhibition of decorative 
hammered and repoussé work in silver, by Mr. 
Gilbert Marks, is being held at 80, Aldersgate 
Street by Messrs. Johnson, Walker, and 
Tolhurst. The articles shown are varied in 
form, and in the ornament bestowed upon 
them, including many of utility, in addition 
to others of purely decorative value. A feature 
this season has been made by Mr. Marks of 
caskets for the toilet table or for cigarettes, 
and some half-dozen of varied sizes are shown, 


wild flowers being employed in the ornament. 
A fine loving cup, the body of which is 
decorated with light sprays of the wild rose, 
is a noticeable object in the collection, and 
would be a welcome addition to the plate of 
one of our City guilds. Tio accompany the 
casket referred to above there are prush trays, 
pin trays, and silver brushes, each of which 
has received some dainty decoration at the 
hands of the craftsman. Amongst the larger 
pieces are several rose-water dishes and bowls, 
one of the latter being especially good in 
treatment, the flower chosen being the king 
cup, or marsh marigold. The work on this 
bowl is in high relief, and has evidently 
received the utmost care, the modelling of 
leaves and petals being very accurate and 
effective. 


At a meeting of Aberdeen University Court 
it was reported that the members had had 
before them a report by the Sites and Plans 
Committee, with accompanying plans and 
estimates, showing the erection of a wing to 
the south of the existing Marischal College 
buildings, and facing Broad Street, which 
would accommodate the Administrative and 
Law Department, with either the Library or 
the Wilson and Grant Bey Museums, and’ the 
extension eastward along Longacre and the 
accommodation for the departments of Natural 
History and Physiology. The Committee re- 
ported to the Court that, in their opinion, the 
proposed extensions would suitably provide for 
the remaining requirements of the University, 
and would form, with the retained Greyfriars 
Church, if properly restored, an effective 
scheme architecturally which could be carried 
out at a reasonable cost. The Committee 
accordingly recommended the University 
Court to agree provisionally to the proposal 
of the Town Council that “Greyfriars Church 
should be retained and restored, provided that 
the anonymous donor at whose suggestion it 
was formerly resolved by the Court to 
endeavour to preserve the fabric of Greyfriars, 
but use.it for academic purposes, would con- 
tinue his offer of £10,000 to the extension 
scheme under the new proposal. The recom- 
mendations were agreed to. 


ALCESTER wants a newinfirmary, but Alcester 
does not quite know what sort of building to 
erect. After submitting plans to the Local 


Government Board, and having them sent back. 


for certain suggested alterations, the Board of 
Guardians, when the alterations have been 
carefully made, reject the plans as being not 
quite after their own heart! A report in a 
local contemporary states that the Infirmary 
Building Committee, having had before them 
the plans for the new workhouse infirmary as 
amended by Mr. Ward, the architect, in 
accordance with the suggestions made by the 
architect to the Local Government Board, 
reported to the Board of Guardians that the 
architect appeared to have adopted those sue- 
gestions in every particular, and the plans 
were now ready for the final approval of the 
Local Government Board. In addition to a 
great saving in the annual expenses of adminis- 
tration by these alterations, a further saving 
of about £450 would be effected in the initial 
outlay, and the committee, therefore, recom- 
mended that the plans be adopted.—A lengthy 
discussion followed, in the course of which Mr. 
J. Fisher said he thought if the corridor and 
lying-in ward were dispensed with, there would 
probably be a saving of £700 or £800.—The 
Chairman pointed out that the Local Govern- 
ment Board would not pass the plans if this 
alteration was made—Mr. C. Hodges moved 
that the committee’s report be adopted, and 
the plans sent to the Local Government Board. 
The Rev. A. H. Williams seconded.—Mr. Fisher 
considered the plans too elaborate, and moved 
that they be not accepted.—Mr. E. T. Blake 
seconded the amendment, which was carried 
by fourteen votes to twelve, 


Tue result of the appeal recently issued for 
subscriptions to enable Messrs. Willis, the 
organ builders, to carry on the work of the 
grand instrument in Gloucester Cathedral 
from the point of equipment where they were 
compelled to stop at the time of the additions 
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and restorations nine years ago through want 
of funds, has been so satisfactory that it has 
been decided to commence the additions at 
once. The estimate for the cost of the stops 
necessary to bring the organ of Gloucester 
Cathedral into line, as it were, with instru- 
ments in other cathedrals and abbeys in the 
land is £650. The organ builders left the 
space now to be filled provided for, and so in 
the matter of structural work there will be no 
delay. The additions so provided for are :— 
Fourth Manual: Tuba, Clarionet, Orchestral, 
Oboe and Flute. Swell Organ: Contra Fag- 
gotto. Choir Organ: Cor Anglais. Pedals: 
Principal and Ophicleide. There is nothing 
here but what may be said to be absolutely 
necessary for the proper equipment of a 
cathedral organ. Before the additions are 
made it will be necessary to give the organ 
a thorough cleaning. 


TE concession made by the Plymouth Town 
Council to the local architects who were invited 
to send in competitive designs for the build- 
ings to be erected in Tavistock Road and 
Tavistock Place did not meet the whole of 
the grievances. It was decided to incr€ase 
the premium for the best design from 
£150 to £250. The architects replied to this 
by an expression of regret that the main point 
of their objection to the condition bad not met 
with a more favourable reception. The town 
clerk was thereupon requested to ask whether, 
if the Special Works Committee were prepared 
to consider the suggestion submitted, the 
architects would waive their requirements in 
relation to the appointment of a professional 
assessor. To this the architects replied 
unanimously declining to compete unless a 
professional assessor was appointed. The com- 
mittee then resolved that the views of the 
architects be met to the following :—A pro- 
fessional assessor to be agreed to, provided the 
plans become the property of the Corporation, 
the premium to the successful architect to be 
£250, and competitors to be instructed that 
the rents to be catered for are to be about 
£100 per annum, with the exception of the two 
end sites, which are to be specially treated. 
The remuneration of the assessor is to be fifty 
guineas. The town clerk was to obtain the 
views of the architects upon the offer, with a 
view to obtaining the sanction of the com- 
mittee to the selection of an assessor. 


Tue work that is being carried out for the 
Marquess of Bute, under the direction of Mr. 
C. B. Fowler, F.R.I.B.A., in marking the grave 
of Llewelyn Bren in the restored floor of the 
Greyfriars Monastery Church at Cardiff, and 
that of Bishop Ecclescliffe in the floor (also 
restored) of the Blackfriars Monastery Church, 
is making good progress. In the excavation 
of the Greyfriars floor a large number of 
remains of broken stonework used in the 
original building were unearthed, and these 
remains have enabled Mr. Fowler to trace out 
the form of Architecture employed. It is in- 
tended to erect a small building near the 
Blackfriars Church as a museum for the 
storage of all these relics. At the Corpus 
Christi festival at Cardiff Castle a few days 
ago the altar was erected on the very site of 
the old high altar of the Blackfriars Church, 
and the tomb of Bishop Ecclescliffe, with its 
new memorial stone, finds a place within the 
chancel in front of that altar. In the Grey- 
friars Church the new tile floor, after the 
original design and in the colours of the order, 
has been laid by Messrs. Godwin and Son, of 
Lugwardine, near Hereford. The memorial 
stone for Llewellyn Bren, like that over the 
remains of Bishop Ecclescliffe, is of the very 
hardest product of Portland, and both memo- 
rials were executed by Mr. Clarke, of Llandaff, 
under Mr. Fowler’s supervision. Lord Bute 
has carried out a useful work in thus pre- 
serving to history and marking for futurity 
the resting places of two great men. 


Tue Chancellor of the diocese of St. 
Albans held a Court at the St. Albans 
Cathedral, at which. an application was made 
on behalf of Lord Aldenham for a faculty to 
be decreed authorising him to complete the 
work of restoring the cathedral “high altar 


screen,” Lord Grimthorpe, it was stated, had 
had notice of the citation, but he had not 
entered an appearance, and the application 
was unopposed. In giving judgment the 
Chancellor said that when he decreed the 
citation he thought it right, having regard to 
the exceptional position which Lord Grim- 
thorpe occupied with regard to the cathedral, 
to order that the petitioners should give 
notice to him that the citation had been 
issued. In 1890 there was a suit about this 
sereen in this Court, Lord Grimthorpe oppos- 
ing a faculty sought by Lord Aldenham. The 
suit was a very remarkable one, and it was 
described by Sir Francis Jeune at the time as 
being almost unique. Both gentlemen sought 
to find out who would be allowed to spend the 
most money on this cathedral, and Lord 
Grimthorpe was successful. As to the present 
application with regard to the proposed 
representation of the Resurrection he need not 
say anything, and as to the intention to com- 
plete the central group on the screen to repre- 
sent the Crucifixion the only question he had 
to consider was whether there was anything 
in it which would be likely to lead to super- 
stitious reverence being paid to the figure of 
our Lord. There are many possibilities, but it 
was not to those the Court should look. The 
probabilities alone should be considered, and 
he could not see any grounds for supposing 
that superstitious reverence was likely to be 
paid to the central figure of the group. It 
was most material to bear in mind that any 
adoration of the crucifix was now in the 
Church of England unlawful. There was 
nothing in the present instance which led 
him to the conclusion that superstitious 
reverence was likely to be paid to the central 
figure, and he would, therefore, grant the 
faculty asked for. 


An important discovery has just been made 
at Peterborough Cathedral. During the 
underpinning of the north-east corner of the 
Eastern Chapel the workmen came across the 
Saxon ditch. The foundations of the Eastern 
Chapel were found to be partly built on the 
ancient Saxon wall, which was a great sur- 
prise, as it was considered that the building 
was in the vicinity of the old Saxon ditch 
which bounded the original Medehampstead, 
or ancient Peterborough, and that the area of 
the ditch accounted for the sub-idence. ~ The 
discovery just made, however, settles the 
question as to the direction of this ancient 
waterway, and even of its locality. At the 
depth of about 12ft. the rock was found to 
have been cut right through to the under- 
lying clay in a direction running about east 
and west. But the most remarkable feature 
of it is that instead of there being evidences 
of mud or of any deposit of an alluvial cha- 
racter, the ditch was seen to contain a layer of 
about 2ft. of peat ashes. The ditch was found 
to empty itself through a well-defined pass in 
the Saxon wall; it evidently ran in a line with 
the present wall of the church. 


THE members of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society recently visited Wardley 
Hall, Worsley, which has lately undergone a 
complete restoration. Mr, G. ©. Yates (who 
led the party) read a paper in which he gave 
some historical account of the old building, 
and pointed out its more interesting features, 
When the work of restoration was commenced, 
he said, it soon became apparent that there 
was much more of interest in the house than 
was at first supposed. In all cases where 
there were beautifully panelled ceilings, 
formed of massive and richly moulded oak 
beams, it was found that the most prominent 
of the mouldings had been roughly chopped 
off, and on or below them had been nailed 
laths, and the whole hidden by plastered ceil- 
ings. 
being of oak—they had been at some former 
period hacked over and covered with plaster, 
their sections being converted into plain rec- 
tangles, with chamfered edges, and (as if to 
add insult to injury) these “ improved” beams 
had been painted and grained in imitation of 
oak. 'The fine old staircase had been similarly 
treated. The whole has now been restored as 
far as possible. Visitors to Wardley Hall, Mr. 


Where the larger beams projected—all - 


Yates said, will probably miss some of the 
black and white work with which they were 
so familiar, but as all that on the north front 
was sham—being painted plaster, and not 
timber work at all—it was thought best not to 
replace it, but to restore the old brick walls 
which it covered, The restoration, though a 


costly matter, has resulted in saving from ruin _ : | 


one of the most interesting old hduses in 
Lancashire. The skull—popularly supposed 
to be that of Father Ambrose—which has been 
preserved at Wardley Hall for generations, 
was, during the progress of the work, placed 
in an iron safe, and afterwards reinstated in 


the niche upon the staircase, where it has so — 


long lain, protected with glazed doors. 


At Messrs. Branch and Leete’s Hanover 
Rooms, an interesting collection of ancient 
furniture, silver, and art objects is now on 
view. The majority of the exhibits come 
from'the Weber-Chapuis Museum at Verviers, 
in Belgium. They comprise an unusually 
large selection of early French, German, and 
Flemish pieces of cabinet work, some extremely 
interesting 18th century ivories, and silver 


and ivory casket work of a somewhat later 


period. The china includes typical specimens 
of Dresden, Sevres, Palissy, and Old Chelsea, 
and some rare porcelains. Old English silver 


of the Queen Anne pattern is much in evidence 


amongst other attractive pieces of plate, one 
silver-gilt hanap being a fine example of 
repoussé work at its best. Ivory miniatures, ~ 
Japanese sword guards, and specimens of 
antique arms and armour are present in this 
varied collection, which also contains a few 
oil paintings and engravings by distinguished 
masters. 


Tne new buildings at New College, Oxford, 
facing Holywell, have been designed by Mr. 
Champneys, and are practically a continuation 
of the buildings known as Pandemonium. 
The task of joining these lighter buildings on 
to the massive and towering structures of Sir 
Gilbert Scott has not been an easy one, A 


new tower and entrance lodge have been built 


in memory of Mr. Robinson, late Bursar of 
New College, and this tower serves in some 
measure to reduce the hideous altitude of 
the Gilbert Scott buildings. 
new buildings compare very favourably with 
the other additions that have been made 


Although the ~ 


within recent years to the Architecture of — 


Oxford. 


Or the many improvements that are in 
hand or are spoken of at Felixstowe—which 
include a projected pleasure pier, a couple of © 
huge hotels, a promenade concert ground near — 
the Spa, and the commodious shelter on South — 
Beach—the most important is that which has — 
been carried out by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company. Sir William Birt, the general ~ 
manager, realising that Felixstowe has a 
future as well as a present, has advised the 
directors to such purpose that on July 1 the ~ 
reproach which has hitherto existed with” 
regard to the railway communication from — 
London will be‘removed. The sensible course 
has been adopted of constructing a terminus — 
for the branch line from Ipswich nearer the 
centre of the town than either of the stations — 
which has hitherto sufficed. In order to do 
this it has been necessary to construct about 
two miles of railway, which will connect by 


a 


one curve the new terminus with the little 


line to the steamboat pier, at which the Belle 

steamers as well as the G.E.R. boats call, and — 
by another loop continue the Ipswich line to 

Felixstowe direct. The Great Eastern directors — 
have not been content with giving the new — 
station a pleasing elevation of red brick, with — 
Bath-stone dressings, red-tiled roofs, and a 
central dome, which is already called, from — 
its shape, the “ lighthouse,’ but they have — 
also provided the public with a splendidly-—_ 


lighted “ circulating area,” or promenade, 92ft. 
broad and 84ft. long, under cover. . 


THe annual meeting of the Society for the 


Protection of Ancient Building's was held the — 


other day in the meeting room of the Society _ 
of Antiquaries, Burlington House, under the — 
presidency of the Bishop of Bristol. Lord — 
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served in the Arsenal of Venice. 


» 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Balcarres moved the adoption of the report, 
and, in doing so, said that he thought the 
_ society had done a great deal during the last 
year. It would be almost a truism for him to 
oint out that many interesting and valuable 
uildings of bygone times had been restored, 
‘or, in other words, destroyed, without the 
efforts of the society being able to effect any 
protection whatever; but they must not relax 
their vigilance and energy for a moment. If 
they could persuade more persons to act as 
“local correspondents of the society it would 
certainly save the society much trouble, and in 
every way expedite its proceedings. Mr. 
Loyibond seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to.. Mr. H. E. Luxmoore read a paper 
on “Our Purposes and Prospects.” The 
Bishop of Bristol, in moving a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, said that they had to face the 
fact that in England we were terribly crowded. 
In former times there was more room for 
building ; now, time after time it was brought 
to his notice that a larger number of persons 
had to be got on to a given area than before, 
and that could only be done by increasing the 
number of stories in a building. The higher 
they went on a certain frontage the worse and 
worse the effect usually was. He must say, 
however, that when they went into the City of 
London on a fine Sunday afternoon, when they 
could really stand and look at things, they 
found out that beautiful buildings, very 
striking buildings indeed—buildings that 


_ would be no discredit to Venice or to Florence 


—had been put up in the City of London in 
quite recent times, and many of the architects 
of those buildings did not get thé credit for 
their work. That was an answer to a good 
many. of the criticisms with regard to the 
removal of old buildings. At the same time 


he expressed the fullest sympathy with the, 


objects and principles of the society. 


In consequence of the ever-changing level . 


of the Italian coast, which, writes a Venice 
correspondent, seems to rise and fall during 
- the centuries lke a tide, places which a few 


- hundred years ago were on the seaside are now 


miles away inland. Ravenna, for instance, lies 
a good eight miles in shore, and its old quays 
are still to be traced under the accumulated 
travelled earth, and its once famous lichthouse 
dominates wide-spreading waves of green 
vegetation instead of blue water. Adria, again, 
which is but a few miles away from Venice, 
beyond Chioggia, once an important Etruscan 
_ city, with its great harbours and arsenal, and 
which gave its name to the Adriatic Sea, is 
now but.a tiny country village, over seventeen 
iniles from the coast. Halfway between Adria 
and the sea, just behind the marshlands and 


~ lagoons which form the estuary of the Po, 


- lies another village, Donada, which is a great 
_ place for pottery and brick-making. 


Last November one of the manufacturers 
had occasion to reconstruct his furnaces, and 
while digging out the ground for the founda- 
tions, he came upon a large number of objects 
‘connected with shipping, such as rings, pulleys, 

bolts, and rudders, and then upon the whole 
_ hull of an ancient ship. For a time giving up 


_ thought of his furnaces, he continued his 
work of exploration, in connection with the 
_ authorities, and shortly came upon another 


complete hull. “Naturally much interest was 
created. The Minister of Marine sent experts 
_ to examine the ships, and they were found to 


be in admirable preservation, hermetically 
- sealed from the air, as they had been, in the 


_ deep peaty deposit in the undersoil. They 
were carefully removed and placed in the 


atrium of one of the chief houses of Donada 


for fuller examination by the Commission of 
National History. The Commission reported 
them to be most interesting specimens of early 


a fifteenth century construction, and the Govern- 


ment has therefore ordered them to be pre- 
There is an 
intricate network of canals running through 


the wide-spreading marsh-lands that extend © 
all the way to Ravenna, so it is possible to — 


bring the hulls to'Venice without entering 


_ the Adriatic and running the risks of a possible 
storm, me 


. means. 
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THE LIFE-WORK OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS.* 


By 


F. 8. Evuis. 


(Continued from page 358. ) 

i anyone desires to test for himself the 

truth of what I have advanced concern- 
ing cathedral glass, I would recommend an 
inspection of Wells Cathedral by way of 
example. The glorious east window remains 
as a witness against the monstrous crudities 
and platitudes that surround it oa every side, 
to the utter degradation of a noble branch of 
ancient Art. Mr. Lewis Day,in his most valu- 
able and interesting paper on the “ Making of 
a Stained Glass Window,” tells us how the 
modern science of chemistry has enabled 
artists to come at all the component parts of 
ancient stained glass. In like manner a 
chemist can analyse the finest wine, and set 
out all its component parts, but putting them 
together will not make the wine, sun and soil 
and atmosphere are left out of account; and 
so in like manner, when we have every material 
and method that a medieval glass painter 
used, we lack the simple unquestioning belief 
which imparted life and spirit to his work— 
the body may be there but the soul is wanting 
—it is but imitative work. It is impossible to 
speak of the life-work of William Morris with- 
out mentioning his poetry and other literary 
work. It is true, on the other hand, that I can 
speak of no part of his work, or of his doings, 
without speaking of his poetry, fur verily his 
whole life was a poem, in its highest sense; 
his aspiration for the good and beautiful in 
Art, his love of and entire devotion to Nature, 
his abounding hatred of cruelty, injustice, 
robbery and wrong, his whole-hearted identifi- 
cation of himself with the cause of the 
oppressed, his recklessness of the consequences 
to himself in his endeavour to carry out his 
ideals, his contempt for worldly honours; all 
this made 

His Lire a Porm 


in itself, and as such, I feel confident it will 
come to be understood, when the mists that 
envelope us are cleared away, and he and his 
work are viewed by unbiassed eyes in clear 
perspective. But to speak specially of his 
literary work, when we call to mind that his 
metrical writings amount, at a rough com- 
putation, to more than 150,000 lines, and add 
to them those wonderful prose poems which 
were the product of his later years, we can 
scarcely fail to be altogether astounded, not 
only at the fecundity, but also at the untiring 
industry of the great genius who gave to the 
world this glorious treasure of poetry of the 
highest order 


AMIDST THE DISTRACTIONS OF COMMERCIAL 
BUusINEsS,~ 


the study of a dozen different handicrafts, the 
production of innumerable designs for wall- 
papers, tiles, textile fabrics, and carpets, the 
direction of a printing-press, and the carrying 
on of a political propaganda. Yet I venture 
to aver that none of his verse bears signs of 
haste or carelessness. I have in my possession 
a large mass of his original MSS., which bear 
witness to the care with which he would try 
his wings until he got fairly into flight; he 
would freely correct, alter, and rewrite, till he 
had satisfied himself with his work : that 
done and fairly copied, he rarely made any 
further alteration, and I should doubt if 
any poet returned cleaner proofs to the 
printers. His 


REVISION OF SuccEEDING EDITIONS 


was of the slightest—rarely did he alter a 
single word. But this did not arise from 
indolence, but from his faculty of seizing the 
aptest word or most felicitous phrase with 
little effort, and, once adopted, he was ulti- 
mately satisfied with it. Morris’s wealth of 
diction can scarcely fail to strike any reader 
of his works who knows what that phrase 
So completely was he master of his 
mother tongue, that he had not an English 


*A paper read before the Applied Art Section of the 
Society of Arts in May last. 


dictionary among his many books until, about 
a year before his death, he was induced from 
curiosity to buy “Skeat’s Etymological Dic- 
tionary.” Words seemed to well up in his 
mind as he wrote, as water-bubbles from a 
spring. So great was his facility of composi- 
tion on occasions, that when the tide once 
flowed it seemed to rush on irresistibly. It is 
notably on record that, when the story of 
Jason had taken firm hold of his imagination, 
he wrote continuously in one day, beginning 
at four a m., 750 lines. In turning over some 
of his MSS. lately, I came on a, memorandum 
made by him on the foot of a page, “310 lines 
after ten p.m.” It is no unusual thing to hear 
people affect the opinion that quantity comes 
before 
QuALITY IN Morris’s Porrry, 


an allegation that I do not hesitate to traverse. 


I never yet put one of these cavillers through 
his facings, as to how much he knew of the 
work he was carping at, that I did not succeed 
in running him down to the confession that 
his knowledge of the poet he criticised was 
confined to reviews and extracts. Some one, 
as rash as he was ignorant, lately ventured to 
say in print somewhere that the author him- 
self held but lightly by his work of “The 
Earthly Paradise.” Never was a more un- 
founded statement. Had there been any 
ground for it, the production of the sumptuous 
edition of the book printed at the Kelmscott 
Press would assuredly not have been one of 
the author’s cares during the last months of 
his life. The great northern epic of “Sigurd 
the Volsung,” must, I think, be looked upon as 


Morris’s Supreme Poetic Triumpn, 


and he certainly regarded it in that light 
himself. It is not only the masterly way in 
which he has evolved the grand and stately 
story from the ancient legend ; but the pathos, 
passion, and nobility thrown into it, make the 
reader feel that here he is truly face to face 
with one of the world’s great poets. The 
splendid roll of the rhythm, which never for a 
moment flags, and the masterly manner in 
which the language is handled, cause one now 
and again to pause in admiration, and to 
wonder at the unexpectedness yet perfect 
aptitude of the phraseology ; the words seem 
to spring forth, as it were, by magic, and 
every line palpitates with vigour, life, and 
light. Morris, in this great poem, seems to 
wield the English language as Sigurd wielded 
the Light of the Branstock, the gift of Odin, 
every word and sentence coming home 


Wir IRRESISTIBLE POWER AND Miaur. 


When the book was published, in 1878, though 
the grandeur of it was acknowledged and 
recognised by most of the reviewers of the 
day, the critic, whoever he may have been, who 
at that moment was powerful at the Times 
office, put a studied insult upon it by coupling 
it with a volume of verse by a poetaster which 
had appeared about the same period. It 
mattered not: the book was, and will remain, 
a glorious contribution to the main stream of 
** Poesy’s unfailing river, 

Which through Albion winds for ever.’’ 
Where, in the whole range of English verse, 
shall we light upon nobler numbers than in 
the pathetic description of Sigmund delivering 
the dead body of his son, Sinfiotl, to Odin, 
after he had been poisoned by his stepmother 
Borghild ? 

“Then he lifted him up from the hall floor and bore him 

on his breast, : 

And men who saw Sinfiotli deemed his heart had 
gotten rest, 

And his eyes were no more dreadful. Forth fared the 
Volsung child 

With Signy’s son through the doorway ; and the wind 
was great and wild, 

And the moon rode high in the heavens, and whiles it 
shone out bright, 

And whiles the clouds drew over. So went he through 
the night, , 

Until the dwellings of manfolk were a long while left 
behind. 

Then came he unto the thicket and the houses of the 


wind, 

And the feet of the hoary mountains, and the dwellings 
of the deer, 

And the heaths without a shepherd, and the houseless 
dales and drear. 

Then lo, a mighty water, a rushing flood and wide, 

And no ferry for the shipless; so he went along its side, 

As a man that seeketh somewhat: but it widened 
toward the sea, 

And the moon sank down in the west, and he went 
o’er a desert lea. 
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But lo, in that dusk ere the dawning a glimmering 
over the-flood 

And the sound of the cleaving of waters, and Sigmund 
the Volsung stool 

By the edge of the swirling eddy, and a white-sailed 
boat he saw, 

And its keel ran light on the strand with the last of 
the dying flaw, 

But therein was a man most mighty, grey-c’ad like 
the mountain-cloud, 

One-eyed and seeming ancient, and he spake and 
hailed him aloud : 

‘ Now whither away, King Sigmund, for thou farest 
far to-night ? 

Spake the ‘King: ‘I would cross this water, for my 
life hath lost its hight, 

And mayhap there be deeds for a king to be found on 
the further shore.’ 

‘My senders,’ quoth the shipman, bade me waft a 
great kivg o’er, 

So set thy burden a ship-board, for the night’s face 
looks towards day.’ 

So betwixt the earth and the water his son did 
Sigmund lay : 

But lo, when he fain would follow, there was neither 
ship nor man, 

Nor aught but his empty bosom beside that water 


wan, 

That whitened little by little as the night’s face 
looked to the day. 

So he stood a long while gazing and then turned and 
gat him away ; 

And ere the sun of the noon-tide across the meadows 
shone 

Sigmund the King of the Volsungs was set in his 
father’s throne, 

And he hearkened and doomed and portioned, and did 
all the deeds of a king. 

So the autumn waned and perished, and the winter 
brought the spring.” 


Never did any poet write more genuinely 
and spontaneously from inspiration, without 
giving one moment's consideration to the 
question whether what he thought of writing 
would be likely to find acceptance with the 
public, or, in other words, whether it would 
sell. He wrote for Art’s sake, and for Art’s 
sake only. I well remember that in early days, 
some thirty years ago that is, he used to be 
eurious as to how his verse would be received, 
but of later years he was wisely impervious to 
hostile criticism, though he was always grate- 
ful for intelligent appreciation. He was, in 
truth, an able critic of his own work, and was 
happily confident of future fame. Inwoven as 
it were with Morris’s life work, was a happy 
circumstance which for twenty-five years 
helped to give to it colour, vigour, and happi- 
ness, and contributed in no small measure, I 
venture to think, to the value and beauty of 
all he set his hand to. This was the acquisi- 
tion, as a dwelling, of 
Tue Anctent Manor House avr Kuumscort, 
in Oxfordshire. Scarce could the magic wand 
of a magician have called into being a home 
more suited to his taste and sympathies than 
this secluded spot, close to the stream whose 
gently sloping uplands, flower-bearing banks, 
willowy nooks, rush or reed grown reaches, 
clear shallows, and swirling eddies, are so ex- 
quisitely pictured in his poems. The grey- 
weathered walls of the stone built gabled 
house, surrounded by an old garden with a 
moss-grown orchard and a meadow close hard 
by, made it the very place of retreat he had 
longed for. He once told me that when he first 
went to look at it he found that it exactly 
resembled a house he once hada vision of in 
a dream. 


To Escare Tro KELMSCOTT, 


from the smoke and turmoil of London, when 
he had any special work, literary or graphic, 
on hand, ~was of the greatest benefit to its 
successful accomplishment, or to go thither 
and throw off work altogether for a short 
season occasionally, was thé most grateful re- 
freshment to his mind. But. even while his 
spirit was filled with the great epic of the 
North, his eyes had been pasturing on the 
rich colour and inimitable designs of the 
East. So far as my memory serves me, it 
was about 1875. that his mind was specially 
fired by the magnificence of- the ancient 
oriental carpets which were just then im- 
ported in large quantities. He bought a 
great number of choice examples, and set 
himself to study not only the scheme of de- 
sign and colour, but also the method of 
manufacture, 


His Srupy or Destan, 
whether in this or anything else, did not mean 
crude and ineffective copying of original 
patterns, but as in literature his style is no 


servile following of ancient form, but an 
assimilation of so much as is good and valuable 
in it, so did he assimilate the manner of the 
ancient traditional patterns of the East, an1 
thence produce thoroughly original and har- 
monious work, graceful in line and beautiful 
in colour. It was no light matter to begin 
such an undertaking. There was no ware- 
house whither he could go and buy such wools 
as he needed ready to hand; he must dye them 
himself, and with an enterprise and unwearied 
determination rarely equalled—never certainly 
by one who was also a great master in song— 
he set himself to learn the craft and practice 
of dyeing, first carrying it on in the cellars of 
his dwelling house at Queen Square, and sub- 
sequently at the works which he established 
at Merton. Having thoroughly mastered the 
art himself, he soon set others to work, with a 
result that had but one fault, namely, that the 
work he produced was 


Too ABSOLUTELY GoopD AND PERFECT 


to meet with general acceptance in the more 
costly forms, but nevertheless the Buller’s 
Wood and the Peterhouse carpets, and many 
another, will for long years to come testify to 
the suecess and excellence of the manufacture 
while the simpler webs have been distributed 
far and wide to the brightening of many 
hundreds of homes. Another great project 
which he carried out to its fulfilment with 
perfect success, as you may see by the splendid 
examples exhibited this afternoon, was the- 
restoration of the manufacture of tapestry as 
a fine art in England, where in old days it had 
rivalled the work of our neighbours over-sea, 
but had latterly died out altogether. To make 
himself a master of this art, he set up a loom 
in his bedroom at Hammersmith, and there 
worked a panel with his own hands. The 
difference between Morris’s work and the 


Most Costiy Ktnp or Tapestry 


made elsewhere is not, I- believe, so much 
technical as esthetical. The art has unfortu- 
nately been diverted from its true decorative 
character to the copying of pictures which do 
not properly lend themselves to such repro- 
duction, and were never intended for it. 
Morris worked from designs made specially for 
the purpose for the most part. Those who 
have had the good fortune to see the magnifi- 
cent hangings in the dining-hall of Mr. Darcy’s 
house at Stanmore, representing the “ Quest 
of the Holy Grail,” will understand how great 
a triumph has been achieved, where the 
designs of Sir E. Burne-Jones are worthily 
worked out under the great craftsman’s 
personal superintendence, The piece of the 
«Four Seasons,” which was exhibited in 1896 
at the Arts and Crafts, was designed by 
Morris himself, and I think will be allowed to 
be no mean witness to 


His Power or DrRAwiInG THE HuMAN 
Figure 


when he was put.to it by necessity, as happened 
on this occasion. Among the many arts to 
which he applied himself with notable success 
I must not omit the mention of one which has 
scarcely been heard of beyond the immediate 
circle of his private friends, though he bestowed 
much time and attention upon it, and attained 
to great skill in its practice. I allude to the 
truly medieval art of calligraphy. This, like 
many other of his labours, would have been 
with an ordinary man an exclusive and absorb- 
ing life-study, not so with Morris, he studied 
it at odd moments, and pursued it asa pastime, 
to fill up a few odd hours asit were. Numerous 
volumes are in existence to bear witness to the 
mastery he attained in this beautiful art, 
many of them being 


ENRICHED WITH ORIGINAL DECORATIVE 
DeEsians. 
Among the specimens of his caligraphic skill 
are several translations of the Icelandic Sagas, 
but his masterpieces were Fitzgerald’s transla- 
tion of the “Quatrains of Omar Khayyam,” 
and the works of Horace and Virgil, the latter, 
unfortunately never completed. I should do 
Morris’s memory a great wrong if I were to 
omit all mention of the noble stand he made 
against the destruction of ancient works of 
art at the hands of the ruthless restorer and 


the commercial wrecker. Asa foremost founder 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, in company with Mr. Thackeray 
Turner and others, he did work that entitles 
him to the gratitude of every man and women 
who has any true love for the glory of our 
ancestors. Nothing but absence from London 
ever kept him from the weekly Thursday 
evening meeting of the Society, and often 
would he return to town from a great distance, 
at extreme inconvenience to himself, that he — 
might attend to what he looked upon as % 


One oF His Mosr Important OBJECTS 


in life. Innumerable were the letters he wrote 
on the subject, and great was his grief when, 
as but too often happens, the destroyers were 
deaf to all appeals, Nevertheless, the good 
work done by this modest but energetic 
Society can hardly be overrated, and I would 
earnestly urge on everyone in this assembly, 
who has any love for ancient Architecture, and 
any real reverence for the memory of William —__ 
Morris, that there can be no better way of . 
showing it than by becoming a member of the —__ 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 

at the trifling subscription of 10s. 6d. per 
annum. While considering Morris’slife-work, 

it is impossible to pass over one subject which — 
for about fifteen years absorbed a vast dealof 
his time and attention. Though it may 

appear on the surface to have no direct rela- 
tion to the study, practice, and teaching of 
art, he firmly believed that it went to the root —— 
of the whole matter, inasmuch as he held that 
there could be no good craftsmanship while 
the craftsman was 
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In A STATE OF DEGRADATION. 


I refer, of course, to the Socialist movement, 
into which from about 1881 he threw himself ~—_ 
heart and soul. When once he became con-  ~ 
vinced of the justice of the cause, he cast ic 
-aside all considerations of personal taste, ease, 
and comfort, doing violence, as I well know; to 
his own feelings and predilections, and forcing 
himself to personal work and labour that was- 
absolutely distasteful to him. I must confess 
that it amazed. me to see how earnest he was 
in his belief that some great change in the 
constitution of society could be wrought 
suddenly, and by direct means. Never did 
any man give himself to a cause with purer 
unselfishness and more hearty devotion. Per- 
sonally, he had everything to lose (as the 
world counts such matters), and nothing to 
gain. Fame he had already possessed, and 


NovroRigevTy HE GENUINELY AND UTTERLY 
SCORNED, 


For some years he bore the whole cost of 
printing a weekly paper, which never ap- 
proached within a long distance of paying its 
expenses. He was not overburdened with 
ready-money at the time, and even sold his 
cherished books to provide funds. But he 
spent not only money, but a large share of his ~ 
time in writing about current politics, which 
were altogether hateful to him. But, unlike 
those men who quarrel with all who do not 
share their own enthusiasms, I never knew — 
him to attempt to thrust his opinions on those 
who differed from him, and I greatly doubt if 
he lost a single one of his old friends through — — 
his generous espousal of an unpopular. cause. —~ 
In his later years, though he did not alter his 
opinions, it appeared to me that he was satis-~ 
fied that any chance of forcing on a sudden _ 
change was altogether hopeless. Whois hens 
but must admire 
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Tue ARDOUR WITH WHICH He WoRKED, — 


nat merely by giving moral and pecuniary 
support to the cause he had adopted, but in = 
leaving his comfortable home and pleasant — 
literary and artistic occupation to go forth 4 
early in the morning to speak at the dock 
gates and’ street corners, attending innumer-_ 
able evening meetings in localities that were — 
anything but grateful to his «esthetic tastes, ~ 
and travelling thousands of miles to the Mid-~ = 


late 


lands, the North of England, and Scotland, to 
speak at public assemblies, and a'l with no —  e 
hope of other reward than that which arose 
from the consciousness of doing work which — 
he firmly believed to be for the benefit of those — 
who most needed his help. But the neglect 
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of his business, which this disinterested 
political activity made inevitable, had a far 
different result than what. might have been 
expected. Being left to the able management 
of the two gentlemen whom he latterly took 
into partnership, the business flourished far 
more than itis likely it would have done other- 
wise, and so led to the great undertaking which, 
in my eyes at least, was the crowning work of 
his life, namely, the establishment of the 


Now Famous Ketuscorr PREss, 


and, moreover, afforded him the mean; of 
collecting the magnificent library of illumi- 
nated manuscripts and early printed books 
which was the delight and solace of his last 
years. ‘The ordinary nineteenth century 
printing and book illustration had long been 
a thorn in his side. I well remember how, 
some twenty-five years ago, he took up a 
volume printed by Aldus about 1490, in his 
earliest and best manner, and exclaimed as he 
turned over the pages: “ Ah, I wish I could 
get my books printed like that!” But to hope 
for the fulfilment of his ideal of typography 
by applying to any of the ordinary commercial 
printing offices would have been as futile as to 
attempt to get wallpapers to his taste from the 
ordinary decorator: there was but one way— 
to do the thing himself. But the starting of 
i press and the casting of founts of type are 
no slight matters, and had not money been 
coming in pretty freely from the business, 
under his partners’ able management, I do not 
suppose that “The Golden Legend,” the 
“Chaucer,” or other noble 


Monuments or Antisric TYPOGRAPHY, 


would ever have seen the light. As it had 
been with his previous undertakings, so it was 
with this. The whole scheme bristled with 


difficulties and hindrances at the outset, which | 


would have deterred a man of less resource 
and determination from going on with it. But 
his knowledge of caligraphy and early typo- 
graphy, coupled with the able assistance of 
Mr. Emery Walker, rendered him independent 
of the ordinary means of starting a press, 
and for the first time since printing has been 
practised in England, type were designed and 
cast which are at once useful and artistic, 
Morris has not unfrequently been compli- 
mented,-by writers who knew no better, on 
being the best English printer since Caxton ; 
the fact being that, although we honour 
Caxton’s name as the introducer of typography 
into England, and as a writer of sterling 
English, it may safely be said of him that he 
was the worst printer of the fifteenth century. 
His types were rude, 


His Woop-cuts Brneatu ConTEMPT, 


and his presses of the weakest, while his texts 
were faulty beyond measure. ‘I'he founder of 
the Kelmscott Press happily lived to see the 
completion of the book upon which, of all 
others, he had set his heart, viz., the monu- 
mental edition of the works of his master, 
_ Geoffrey Chaucer. By a happy conjunction of 

circumstances, two editions or the great poet 
have been given to the world in forestalment 
of the five hundredth anniversary of his death, 
now closely upon us; Professor Skeat’s Claren- 
don Press edition being a monument of tex- 
tual labour and scholarship, and the Kelms- 
cott Press edition being, I do not hesitate to 
Say, for typography, ornament and illustra- 
tions combined, the grandest book that has 
issued from the press since the invention of 
typography. It was but three short months 
before the end came that Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell arrived at Folkestone, 


WHERE THE Dyina Port was STAYING, 


with the first completed copy of the Chaucer 
bound from his own design. The title page 
had been his last ~great work, and he turned 
Over the pages with evident gratification, 
weak and feeble as he then was. How many 
grand books might have issued’ from the 
Kelmscott Press had the master’s life leon 
prolonged it is impossible to say, but three 
bocks he had specially in his mind, to wit, 
Shakespeare, the English Bible, and Froissart’s 
“Chronicles ;” for the last-mentioned he had 
already designed some borders. Alas! these 
hree glories of the English language are, in 


all likelihood, destined to wait long ere they 
appear in such guise as Morris desired to 
bestow upon them. To sum up, then, for forty 
long years were the teeming brain and the 
deft hands of this indefatigable worker busy 
for the benefit of his fellow men; from the 
day, we may say, when he projected the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine in 1856— 
when the world seems to have been almost 
young as we look back upon it—till within a 
few days of his death in 1896. And how truly 
marvellous had been that work, how many 
lomes have been made more cheerful and 
happier by the 

BRIGHTNESS AND Beauty His Genius HAS 

BrstowED 

upon them; what love of antiquity has his 
teaching awakened and kept alive ; how many 
ancient monuments have been saved from 
destruction by his efforts; what new life has 
he given to the art of design, if men will but 
have the wit to learn the lessons he has 
afforded them ; what a storehouse of delight 
and pleasure has he laid open to us in his 
immortal verse and those magnificent prose 
poems—his romances—and what a glorious 
halo has he shed round him by the nobility of 
his character. In all the intimate relationship 
of business and private friendship that I had 
with this great man, extending over a period 
of more than thirty years, I never knew him 
to give count2nance to an action of which any 
man might be ashamed, and a falsehood was 
as foreign to his lips as is snow in midsummer: 
to attempt to get the advantage over his 
fellow man was a thing that never for one 
moment entered his mind. He has in truth 
left us by his life-work a glorious heritage 
which all men enjoy, and truly may it be said 
of him, that “ He being dead yet speaketh.” 


TINTERN ABBEY ON SALE. 


if ARELY, indeed, have such attractive, ex- 

tensive, and interesting properties been 
in the market as the estates in Monmouth and 
Gloucestershire, which the Marquis of Wor- 
cester has decided to sell. Moreover, it may 
be remarked that Messrs. Driver and Co., who 
have the estates in hand, have reversed the 
usual order of things, and, instead of offering 
the properties first of all by auction, they 
begin by submitting the properties for sale by 
private treaty. It will be curious to see the 
results. In the meantime, the disposal of 
such estates will be a large event in the pro- 
perty market. Let us just look what they 
include. There is that glorious ruin, Tintern 
Abbey, Raglan Castle, Monmouth Castle, 
Chepstow Castle, Usk Castle, and other feudal 
ruins, twenty manors, eighty farms, com- 
prising 13,000 acres, which will be sold singly 


- or in blocks, valuable fisheries, sporting rights, 


small holdings, accommodation lands in the 
town of Monmouth, Chepstow, and_ Usk, 
twenty-eight hotels, public-houses and beer 
shops, and ground-rents, the whole estate 
producing a rent roll of £30,410. It is 
understood that if the properties do not 
sell by private treaty they will be offered by 
auction, the first sale being held in October. 
In reference to this great sale, considerable 


- curiosity has been aroused as to the fate of 


Tintern Abbey. ‘his Abbey, which dates 
from the twelfth century, is regarded as one 
of the finesc historic ruins in tha country, its 
picturesque and romantic beauty when sean 
by moonlight giving it a prominent place 
among the recognised sights of Great Britain, 
In many circles the feeling is entertained that 
the future ownership of such a splendid relic 
of the past is a matter of concern to the 
general public, and that some means should 
be taken to preserve it intact for the nation. 
The approaching sale would therefore seem to 
afford an excellent opportunity to the National 
‘T'rust for places of historic interest or national 
beauty, and the matter has already been 
brought under the notice of the Trust. Any 
action, however, on the part of that body 
would necessarily have to be liberally sup- 
ported by the public, as the revenue now 
derived in the shape of admission fees from 
the numerous visitors invests the Abbey with 
a definite commercial value, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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A LONDON STREET SCHEME. 


FROM HOLBORN TO THE STRAND. 


THE Improvements Committee of the London 

County Council has submitted to the 
Council a scheme, which appears to be both 
bold and well conceived, for a new street from 
Holborn to the Strand. Every one familiar 
with Central London knows that the great 
defect in the means of communication is the 
absence of good thoroughfares from north to 
south. London, of course, owes its existence 
to the Thames; for centuries it clung to the 
river bank ; and its origin is still written in 
its main streets. Regent Street, a compara- 
tively recent creation, is the only main avenue 
from north to south which can compare with 


THe Great Trunk Lines ALona THE 
STRAND 
and Fleet Street, Oxford Street and Holborn, 
and the Marylebone and City Roads. Between 
Regent Street and the City there is not a 
single line of communication from north to 
south of any importance; there is scarcely a 
reisonably direct thoroughfare. It is. not 
surprising, then, says the Times, that ever 
since the County Council has been in existence 
its attention should have been turned to the 
formation of a new street from Holborn to the 
Strand. Various schemes have been suggested ; 
one was, in 1892, even presented to Parlia- 
ment, but difficulties of divers kinds arose, 
and none has yet been seriously pressed upon 
the Legislature. Several considerations, how- 
ever, point to the present as a favourable time 
for realising such a project, and 
Tne Pitan Proposep 
by the Improvements Committee has many 
exceptional features to recomm nd it. The 
present scheme is to carry a new road, 100ft. 
wide, from a point in Holborn immediately 
opposite Southampton Row directly towards 
the Strand. The new street would absorb 
Little Queen Street, and. not touching, but 
running to the west of, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
would cross the lines of Great Queen Street, 
Sardinia Street, Vere Street, and Stanhope 
Street. The approach to the Strand would 
take the form of a crescent, one horn of which 
would strike that thoroughfare at the corner 
of Wellington Street, thus giving direct access 
to Waterloo Bridge, while the eastern horn 
would enter opposite the Church of St. Clement 
Danes, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
ofthe Law Courts. In forming the road, it is 
proposed to 
ACQUIRE THE WHOLE or THE BUILDINGS 


between the Strand and the new crescent, 
Wych Street being thus wholly, and Drury 
Lane partially, abolished. The area thus 
cleare1 would form one of the most valuable 
sites in London, and buildings of importance 
and architectural value would naturally be 
placed upon it. Holywell Street, and the 
blocks of houses between it and the Strand, 
would, it is unnecessary to say, disappear. 
The two churches of St. Mary and St. Clement 
Danes, on the other hand, would be untouched ; 
and the Strand wou d be widened on the north 
of St. Mary’s so as to place that striking build- 
ing in aproper setting. The Law Courts would 
gain in dignity from the new approach and 
would group into the architectural features. 
We have said that the present is an appropriate 
time for carrying out such a scheme. Several 
improvements necessarily connected with such 
a street have already been authorised. The 
demolition of Holywell Street was sanctioned 
by Parliament last year. The widening of 
Southampto Row to 60ft. is in progress, 
arrangements for that purpose having been 
inade with the Duke of Bedford by voluntary 
azreement ; and the insanitary areas between 
Clare Market and Drury Lane are to be cleared 
and rebuilt under the authority of the Home 
Office and Parliament. Not only do these 
improvements facilitate the formation of the 
proposed street, but they furnish reasonsagainst 
delay. The removal of the buildings between 
Holywell Street and the Strand will greatly 
raise the value of the houses now standing on 
the north side of the former street, and, if 
these are at any time to be in turn taken for 
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such a thoroughfare as that suggested, it is 
foolish to wait till their value is enhanced. 
The whole: improvement should be carried out 
at thesametime. Again, the insanitary areas, 
when cleared, will obviously be dealt with in 
one way if the neighbourhood remains as it is, 
and in quite a different way if 
ONE OF THE GREAT STREETS OF LONDON 


runs through their midst. Hence, if the 
street is to be formed at all, the necessary 
Parliamentary power should be obtained with- 
out delay. Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s estimate—Mr. 
Lefevre is chairman of the Improvement Com- 
mittee—of the cost of the new street is sur- 
prisingly low. This arises from the fact that 
the property to be taken is mostly of a very 
poor character, while from its central position 
a great new street will supply sites of very 
ereat value. Poor as they are, the buildings 
taken (with the trade compensation incident 
to such a taking) are valued at no less than 
£4,442,500. But the selling value of the 
ground rents which will be created on the 
frontage lands is put at no less than 
£4,088,300, leaving a net cost of £354,200 
only. To this is to be added £120,000 for the 
actual making of the street, with the accom- 
panying subway and sewers, and £150,000 for 
the expense of rehousing persons of the 
labouring class displaced. The total cost thus 
reaches £624,200, which represents about 
3-16ths of a penny in the pound on the county 
rates for the first year after the commence- 
ment of the improvement. Against this is to 
be set such receipts as the Council may obtain 
from a betterment rate of the character 
authorised by Parliament in the case of the 
Tower Bridge approach. The expenditure will 
be a mere bagatelle for a thoroughfare which 
will enormously facilitate traffic in the heart 
of London, and will give air and space and 
dignity to a part of the capital which is at 
present a mere network of obscure streets. 


THE Bishop of London recently opened a 
new hall and clergy house in connection 
with St. Silas’s Church, Penton Street, 
Clerkenwell. 

JEDBURGH Police Commissioners have. re- 
solved to proceed with the erection of a 
new bridge across the Jed, connecting Bon- 
gate with Bridge Street. The existing bridge 
has been closed for some years against traction 
engine traffic. The estimated cost of the new 
bridge is £1800. 

Tue Bishop of Birmingham performed the 
opening ceremony of some new Roman Catholic 
schools, Willenhall, a few days ago. ~The 
schools, which will accommodate 350 children, 
will take the place of the old schools in Hall 
Street. The architect is the Rev. Canon 
Scoles. (Yeovil), and the builder is Mr. Thomas 
‘lildesley (Willenhall). 

AccriIneTon CuuRcH, Liverpool, which was 
erected more than fifty years ago, has under- 
gone extensive alterations. Oak benches have 
taken the place of the old pews; the electric 
light has been fitted up throughout the edifice, 
and the interior has been thoroughly renovated. 
In addition to this two fine memorial stained 
windows have been placed in the building. 

Mr, R. K. Causton, M.P., has opened the 
new Christ Church Public Library, in Black- 
friars Road. The building consists of a large 
well-lighted general reading-room, a smaller 
ladies’ reading room, and a lending library 
department. The cost of the new scheme, 
including the purchase of the freehold and the 
metamorphosis of two old dwelling houses 
forming the basis of the new building, amounts 
to £4500. 

THE proposal to run an electric tramway 
from Kew to Hampton Court, through Rich- 
mond and Petersham, is meeting with vigorous 
opposition from many of the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood, who are full of needless alarms. 
The scheme, which is being promoted by the 
London Tramways Company, will, it is main- 
tained, entirely destroy the rural charm and 
picturesque character of both Richmond Hill 
and the unique village of Petersham, which, 
mentioned in the Doomsday Book under the 
name of Patricesham, is, like Richmond itself, 
fraught with classical reminiscences and inte- 

resting historical associations. 


Professional Items. 


ApEeRDEEN.—A meeting of the Torry Church 
Extension scheme, Aberdeen, was recently 
held, Instructions were given to the archi- 
tect to prepare and issue the necessary 
schedules in order that ‘contracts may be 
accepted without delay. It is expected that 
building operations will be commenced a 
month hence. The proposed new church, 
when completed, will contain 818 sittings, 
and will cost £3100, exclusive of the cost of 
building the boundary walls, laying out of the 
ground, architect’s fees, etc. The part of it to 
be built at present will contain 550 sittings. 


Braprorp.— A new church and presbytery 
have recently been erected in Denaby Main, 
Bradford. The church contains nave and 
south aisle, with apsidal sanctuary in continua- 
tion of nave, and lady chapel at end of aisle, 
with confessional in close proximity, the choir 
eallery and organ chamber being at the west 
end. The altar, pulpit, sanctuary, balustrade, 
font, holy water stoups, and piscina are beau- 
tifully worked in Ancaster stone. The roof is 
open timbered. The whole of the buildings 
are erected in local stone. The work has been 
carried out by the following contractors, viz. : 
—Mr. F. Robinson, Thornton, excavator’s, 
mason’s, and bricklayer’s; Messrs. Broadhead 
and Pickering, Bradford, carpenter’s and 
joiner’s; Mr. H. Lindley, Leeds, plumber’s, 
glazier’s, and heating; Mr. A. Taylor, Eccles- 
hill, plasterer’s and conereter’s; Messrs. Y. 
and A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater’s; Mr. H. 
Walton, Frizinghall, painter's; Mr. 8. Chavr- 
nock, Manningham, sculptor’s ; Messrs. A. 
Seward and Co., Lancaster, stained glass; Mr. 
J..W. Swift, Bradford, tiling ; Messrs. Night- 
ingale and Co., Grimsby, wood block flooring ; 
Mr. R. Burran, Bradford, electric fittings ; 
Messrs. R. Farr and Son, Doncaster, mantel- 
pieces and ranges ; and Messrs. Thomason and 
Co., Birmingham, gasfittings. The architects 
were Messrs. Empsall and Clarkson, of Brad- 
ford. 


Birmincuam.—We give a description on 
another page of the new hotel which has been 
put up on the site of the famous old Hen and 
Chickens in New. Street. The site was not 
large in area, but by going down 30ft. below 
the street for the sub-basement the utmost 
use was made of the available ground. The 
building cost about £14,000, and is of nine 
floors. The steel frame method of construc- 
tion has been employed, and the floors are of 
expanded metal, with Mount Sorrel granite 
and Portland cement. The whole of the 
column in the basement is of Ross of Mull 
granite, and the walls are decorated with 
enamelled tiles, and the reception rooms of 
hotel with Japanese paper and Lincrusta 
Walton. The tiling throughout is by Messrs. 
Maw and Co. The staircases are of patent 
Victoria Stone, and the handrails of copper by 
Messrs. Thomas Brawn and Co., who also put 
in the wrought-iron work of the lift casing 
and the stairway sides. This work is ex- 
ceptionally effectiveand pleasing. The sanitary 
fittings are by Messrs. Adams, and as perfect 
as it is possible for them to be made. A com- 
plete system of electricity for the lift, and for 
lighting also, is by Messrs. Anderson and 
Goolden. Other firms and companies repre- 
sented are the following :—Casements, Henry 
Hope; laundry machinery, Messrs. Tullis, of 
Kilbowie ; radiators, James Keith; furnishing, 
A. R. Dean; calorifiers, J. J. Royle; electric 
fittings, Martineau and Smith; ventilating 
fans, Pickup and Co., Bury. 


Biytu.—A commencement will shortiy be 
made at Blyth with the erection of a new 
Theatre for the Blyth Theatre Company. The 
site of the building is in Trotter Street, 
Waterloo. The old building—once the Zion, 
or Octagonal Chapel—is to be utilized as a 
concert hall, Simultaneously operations will 
be commenced in connection with the proposed 


new theatre in Union Street, plans for which 
have also been approved. 


Crizrr.—The Crieff {School Board has 
resolved to erect a large addition to the west ~ 
wing of the Commissioner Street Public 
School. The addition consists of new class- _ 
rooms, offices, cloak-rooms, &e. It is antici- 
pated that the addition will cost about £1200. 
The architect is Mr. Ewan, Glasgow. 


DunpEs.—The extensive additions which it 
is proposed to make to King’s Cross Fever 
Hospital, Dundee, consist in the addition of 
three pavilions, each containing twenty-two 
beds, a discharge block to each of the existing ~ 
and proposad pavilions, the completion of the 
administrative block, and other minor build- 
ings. It is also recommended that all the 
wooden structures forming the old Hospital 
should be demolished. The estimated cost of 
the extensions is £16,000. 


G.iasagow.—Hitherto the plans in connection 
with the reconstruction operations of the Glas- 
cow Improvement Trust have been prepared by 
the permanent staff of the Corporation. Increase 
of work, however, has made the continuance 
of that arrangement impossible, and the Com- 
mittee now propose to invite outside architects 
to submit plans and estimates. This course, 
which has been adopted meantime by way of 
experiment, will be taken for the first time in 
connection with the King Street area. The 
buildings to be erected will consist of shops 
and business premises on the ground floor, 
and dwelling-houses, principally of two rooms, 
on the other three stories. Premiums will be 
awarded for the best plans, and the successful 
competitor will have the supervision of the 
work on the usual commission. 


Ketvepox, Essex.—A number of semi- 
detach2d cottages are about to be commenced 
for the labourers on Messrs. Moss and Son's 
seod farms in the districts near Kelvedon, and 
an attempt is being made to solve the problem 
of comfortably housing the working classes 
in rural districts on strictly economical lines, 
whilst helping to supply the long felt and 
increasing need for such dwellings in nearly 
all agricultural districts. Owing to the high 
price of bricks and the distance of brick yards, 
the materials to be used are concrete, timber, 
and plaster. Those to be commenced at once 
will have concrete foundations .and party 
walls, chimney breasts, &c., all other walls of 
timber framing. The outside, up to first floor 
line, will be covered with rustic joint-tongued 
weather boarding, finished witha plain moulded 
string, and over this buff shingle, rough cast. 
The roofs will be covered with patent red “ self- 
lock roof tiles.” The accommodation provided 
isasfollows: Ground floor, small entrance lobby 
and staircase, well-lighted sitting room 11ft. 
by 11ft. 3in., with oriel window; living room 
or kitchen 12ft. by 11ft. 3in., fitted with 
cottage range and small dresser; connected 
by asmall covered way is a washhouse, with 
copper and sink, earth closets, pantries (with 
outside windows), and coal stores are also 
provided. On the first floor three bedrooms are 
arranged, llft. by 11ft. 3in., 11ft. 3in. by Oft., 
and 8ft. by 6ft. respectively, all entered from 
asmalllanding. ‘The internal woodwork will 


be covered with fireproof stains in various — 


tints. The outside weather boarding, also 
cills, sleepers, and all timbers liable to rot, 
will receive two coats of rotproof staining 
solution. Each cottage has a quarter of an 


acre of land, and water supply from wells — 


sunk on the ‘sites. 
three pairs is Mr. W. W. Rust, of Witham ; 
and the architect is Mr. George E. Clare, 66, 
Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


Liverpoou. — The foundation-stone of 
“ Bevington House,” a model lodging-ko1se 


The builder of the first — 


for men, was laid a day or two ago. The % 
building hasbeen designed by Messrs. C, 


O. Ellison and Son. 
about 2200 square yards, and has tront- — 


ages of about 45 yards to Bevington Bush, 
30 yards to Nicholas Street, 35 yards to ~ 


Aldersey Street, and 49 yards to Arden Street. 
Only a portion of this area is actually being 


built upon, the remainder being reserved for 
extensions; but the present building will — 
accommodate 450 lodgers, whilst the scheme, — 


The site comprises ~ 


fe 


4 


- 


- superintendent’s house 
tached building, being only connected to the 


_ organ chamber, and vestry. 


_ gational Church at Topcroft. 


June 29, '1898.] 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


when fully carried out, will provide 650 beds. 
The building will be six stories high (one less 
than the Rowton Houses, London), with the 
main. entrance from Bevington Bush. All 
floors and staircases will be fireproof; there 
will be a large open courtyard containing the 
w.c.’s, ete., and throughout the buildings 
warmth, comfort, and sanitation will be most 
carefully studied. 


Mippiessroven.—The Cleveland Asylum 
at Grove Hill, Middlesbrough, has just been 
opened. The institution, which ‘has cost 
£100,000, will accommodate 250 patients, but 
‘provision is made for future extension so as to 
accommodate 150 more patients. The asylum 
occupies a site of 984 acres. The arrange- 
ments of the main buildings on both the male 
and female sides are excellent, the various 
rooms and offices for different purposes being 
placed in most convenient positions. The 
is practically a de- 


main building by a narrow corridor. There is 


_ also a detached hospital for the treatment of 


infectious cases. This provides accommoda- 
tion for ten patients, with the necessary rooms 
for the nurses and caretaker. The chapel is 
detached, and consists of a nave, chancel, 
It affords sitting 
accommodation .for 204 persons. The whole 
of the wards and other portions of the build- 
mgs occupied or used by the patients and 
staff are, in addition to open fireplaces, heated 
by hot water on the low pressure principle, 


Norwicu.—The Mayoress of Norwich has 
laid the foundation stone of the new Congre- 
The building 
consists of church, porch, and vestry, erected 
in red brick, with Cossey moulded windows 
and dressings, the prevailing style being late 
Gothic. The size of the church is 38ft. by 
23ft. Gin. It is lighted by a large mullioned 
window at the end, with four windows on the 
south side, and two on the north, glazed with 


lead quarry glazing and cathedral glass, 


There are hopper ventilators, and an exhaust 
ventilator in the roof. The floor is of yellow 
deal. The roof, covered with green slate, is 
wagon-headed, and supported by three framed 
principals, plastered between. The benches 


are arranged for 150. The rostrum is at the 


east end, and behind it is the door of the 
vestry. The lowest estimate, £545, was that 
of Messrs. S. Y. Brock and Sons, of Alburgh, 
‘to whom the work was entrusted. 


SzacomBr.—The erection of the new public 


“elementary schools for the Poulton-cum - 


Seacombe School Board has been commenced 
by the contractor, Mr. E. Gabbutt, of Oakes 
Street, Liverpool. The disposition of the 
buildings has been arranged to provide 
sheltered playgrounds, for boys, girls, and 
infants, on what would otherwise be a very 
exposed site. The schoolrooms and class- 


rooms are designed to be lighted in accordance 


with the most modern ideas, and are arranged 
in relation to one another, so that, although 
the rooms in each department all adjoin for 
Convenience of supervision, any one room can 
be emptied of children without disturbing any 
other. In addition there are provided a 
cookery and laundry centre, also, in separate 
blocks, a carpenter’s shop; with spacious gym- 
Nasium above, and caretaker’s house. The 
erection is being proceeded with under the 
personal supervision of the architects, Messrs, 
'T. Mellard Reade and Son, of 2, South John 
Street, Liverpool. 


West Bromwicu.—The foundation-stone of 
anew church in Beeches Road, West Brom- 
wich, to be known as St, Philip’s, has been 
laid. .When completed the church will 
accommodate 750, and will consist of nave, 
north and south aisles, morning chapel, 
chancel, organ chamber, clergy and choir 
vestries, with four porches. The building is 
to be carried out in red bricks, with buff 
terra-cotta dressings. The contract has been 
let to Mr. John Dallow, of Black Heath, and 
the architects are Messrs, Wood and Kendrick. 


Views and Reviews. 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAT. 

Canon Venables has written a pleasant and 
interesting little account of Lincoln Cathedral. 
It is not exactly a handbook, it has no 
statistics, or lists of- Deans or other digni- 
taries. The author meets you at the station, 
strolls with you through the town—pointing 
out everything of interest as you pass—and 
then takes you up “The Steep” to the Cathe- 
dral precincts, where he_gives you a short 
account of the foundation of the original 
building. As you pass round, he explains the 
sequence of the different parts of the structure, 
calls your attention to anything of exceptional 
curiosity or beauty, and beguiles you with old 
world tales of bishop or saint. If occasionally 
a moral reflection creeps in, well—it is only 
occasionally, Mr. Railton contributes some 
pen-and-ink sketches, which, like all his draw- 
ings, have a distinct charm, but they seem 
rather to lack in breadth and sincerity. The 
book is nicely bound and. printed, and it is 
just the size and shape for the pocket. 


‘* Lincoln Cathedral,”’ by the Rev. Edmund Venables, 
M.A., late Canon of Lincoln. Illustrated by Herbert 
Railton, London: Isbister and Co. Limited, 1898, 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 


The time of the Renaissance in Italy is, 
perhaps, from one point of view, the most 
fascinating period in the history of humanity. 
Man, who for centuries had been living in the 
twilight like the cavedwellers of Plato, now 
ventured again to turn his face. to the light, 
and fix his blinking and unaccustomed eyes 
on the beauty and mystery of Nature. After 
long years of repression, he dared again to 
live, to think his own thoughts, to be himself, 
His passionate affirmation of the grandeur 
and the beauty of life, and of his own right 
to-live that life to the fullest and the utter- 
most, has nowhere had more. striking and in- 
teresting results than in its ‘influence on 
Italian Art. The glamour’ of this fascinating 
period has been felt by all men of education, 
whether artists, critics and scholars, to whom it 
has been the study of a lifetime, or cultured men 
of affairs who have found in it at once a relaxa- 
tion, and a refining and humanising influence. 
To the latter class belongs the author of this 
handbook, who, while disclaiming any special 
knowledge or authority, has yet felt that there 
was good work to be done in classifying and 
placing in a readable and popular form the 
knowledge which already exists. A handbook 
for students and travellers, it is the first part 
of a series of three, which will deal with the 
schools of Florence, Venice, and Rome. This 
first part.is devoted principally to Florence, 
and the minor schools of Pisa and Siena. 
Beginning with Cimabue, Giotto, and Niccola 
Pisano, it ends with Bollicelli, and Ghirlandajo. 
To keep the book more readable, matters of 
technical criticism and processes of work have 
been relegated to appendices. While recognis- 
ing its value to serious students, to whom it 
may be recommended, one yet feels that for 
the traveller and amateur the style is hardly 
as clear and easy asit might be. For instance, 
when several painters are referred to together, 
or the account of one runs into that of another, 
it is not always easy to tell which name the 
next personal pronoun refers to. One has 
constantly to hark back, in order to make 
sure. Such defects in style tend to confusion, 
and to diminish the attraction of a book to 
those who do not read with very serious 
intentions. 


“The Renaissance in Italian Art (Sculpture and Paint- 
ing)’: Part I. By Selwyn Brinton, B.A. (Barrister-at- 
law.) London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, 
and Co. Limited, 1898, 


AT a meeting of the Paddington Vestry a 
letter was read from the solicitor to the vestry 
to the effect that a faculty had been obtained 
and the plans approved for the erection of a 
new town hall. ‘The new hall will be built on 
the ground covered by and at the rear of. the 
present vestry hall in Harrow Road, the 
accommodation in which is found to be quite 
inadequate to present requirements, 


Discussion. 


AT 


Under 
PROPOSED BUILDING EXCHANGE 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

A meeting of master builders and others of 
Huddersfield has been held, to consider a pro- 
position that an Exchange be established for 
the use of members of the building and allied 
trades, and members and dealers in building 
materials. The Mayor wrote that he felt it was 
not right that the young men who were being 
educated with the object of entering into the 
businesses established by their fathers should 
be asked to meet in public-houses to transact 
business, as was done fifty years ago.—The 
Chairman (Mr. Lewis Ratcliffe) said that asso- 
ciations similar to the one they desired to found 
were in existence in Bradford, Halifax, and 
Leeds, each with a large membership, and work- 
ing successfully. He moved: “That it is 
desirable to form an exchange for the building 
and allied trades in Huddersfield and district, 
for the purpose of offering additional facilities 
to the members of the trades for the transaction 
of business between themselves, and for social 
purposes.” — Mr, John Pyrah seconded the 
motion, which was adopted.—The Mayor was 
elected president, Messrs. Wilmshurst and 
Stones. hon. secretaries, and Mr. T. B. Tunni- 
cliffe hon. treasurer. A large committee were 
also appointed. 


AN EXCURSION IN NORFOLK. 


A number of members of the Architectural 
and Archeological Society of the Counties of 
Lincoln and Nottingham, who are holding 
their annual excursion at King’s Lynn, have 
visited Old Hunstanton Church and Hall, 
subsequently proceeding to Heacham, Snettis- 
ham, Dersingham, Wolferton, Castle Rising, 
and South Wootton. At aconversazione, held 
by the invitation of the Mayor, Mr. E. M. 
Beloe read an interesting paper on “‘ Kugene 
Aram.” Other papers were also read. ; 


THE DUNDEE INSTITUTE. 

A large number of the mambers of the 
Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, and 
Art had a day in Strathearn recently.. Inner- 
peffray Library and Castle were first inspected. 
The adjoining chapel and graveyard were also 
examined. Considerable interest was taken in 
the chapel, which is divided into three parts, 
the eastern division belonging to the Drum- 
monds of Drummond Castle, the central to the 
Drummonds of Strathallan, and the western 
to Captain Drummond of Cromlix. In the 
eastern part the grave of the Chief of Clan- 
ranald, who was killed at the battle of Sheriff- 
muir, was seen. A feature of special interest 
was the consecration marks 6n the walls. The 
building has several points of architectural 
interest, the stones over the main door being 
hewn after a very ancient design. ‘The corners 
of the old graveyard are said to have been at 
one time surmounted by towers. ‘The ruins 
of the castle were also visited by the party, 
who thereafter drove to Abercairny House and 
grounds, and here the striking beauties of the 
locality were the subject of general comment. 
Proceeding through the estate of Cultoquhey, 
on which is one of the old Caledonian camps, 
the company were driven to Crieff, and then 
to the world-famed Drummond Castle and 
gardens and to the old Church of Muthill, It 
was at Drummond Castle that the Duke of 
Perth of 1745 celebrity resided, and the castle 
has been frequently visited by royalty. Queen 
Mary frequently visited the castle, and in the 
autumn of 1842 Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert resided there. Thereafter the party 
were driven on to Muthill, where the Rev. Dr. 
Rankin conducted them through the old 
graveyard, giving many particulars regarding 
the history of the place. The ruins of the 
old church and the tower met with considerable 


attention. 


Tun Princess of Wales will accompany the 
Prince of Wales on the occasion of laying 
the foundation-stone of the Deptford Fund 
Buildings, at Creek Road, Deptford, on Satur- 
day morning, 2nd July, 
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Enquiry Department. 
STRESSES IN CONSTRUCTION. 


To the Editor of THe BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sitr,—Can you recommend (1) any 
book or books dealing with” the stresses in 
framed structures, arches, retaining walls, &c., 
and method of designing same, so as to be in 
stable equilibrium without waste of material ? 
(2) A treatise on setting-out and construction 
of vaulting, and showing arches in brick 
or stone? With regard to books on strains 
and stresses, I have heard that “ Rivington’s 
No. 4 is expensive and cumbrous in its 
methods. Is that so ?—Yours truly, 

“ OLERK OF WORKS.” 


With regard to your first enquiry, probably 
the best book would be “Stresses and 
Thrusts,” by G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.LB.A., 
published by B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
W,C., at 4s. We do not know of any work 
devoted to the subjects mentioned in your 
second enquiry, but any good work on Con- 
struction should give you the information you 
require. For this you could not find a better 
work than Rivington’s. We know of nothing to 
bear out the statements concerning Riving- 
ton’s work. The prices compare favourably 
with those of many books not half so valuable. 
Mr. Middleton’s work, however, combines 
lucidity with cheapness, and will, no doubt, 
meet all your requirements. 


KEYSTONES. 


Tur formal opening of the new College 
Chapel at Mill Hill School, London, took place 
a week ago. 

Tue foundation stone in connection with St. 
Gabriel’s Church, Heaton Road, Newcastle, was 
recently laid. 

Tue Mersey Docks and Harbour Board has 
decided to expend £30,000 in improvements at 
the Trafalgar and Victsria Docks for the 
benefit of the coasting trade. 

Ir has been officially announced that the 
Great Central Company has now definitely 
decided to open their new line to London for 
coal traffic on 25th July. 

‘au memorial stones of the new church of 
the parish of St. Luke, West Hampstead, have 
been laid. The church, which is to be built 
from the designs of Mr. Basil Champneys, is to 
cost £11,560. 

A Locan GoveRNMENT Boarp inquiry has 
been held at the Stockton Town Hall into the 
application of the Stockton Corporation for 
permission to borrow £30,000 to establish an 
electric installation within the borough. 

Lapy Rost Motynevux has just placed in 
Abbeystead Church, near Lancaster, two hand- 
some stained-glass windows in memory of her 
father, the fourth Earl of Sefton. They depict 
various scenes in connection with the Nativity. 

Tue foundation stones of a new Wesleyan 
Chapel which is being erected in Pellon Lane, 
Halifax, were laid recently. The building, 
which is being erected from designs by Messrs. 
Utley, Hebblethwaite, and Utley, will provide 
sitting accommodation for about 600, at an 
estimated cost of £3300. 

A new church is in course of erection in the 
parish of St. Mary Magdalen’s, Accrington. 
'‘he church is intended to accommodate 530 
persons, and will cost £7800. At present it is 
proposed to proceed only with the chancel and 
eastern portion of the nave, and leave the 
tower, spire, and west extension for a subse- 
quent effort. In 1891 anew school was erected 

adjoining the church site at a cost of £3200. 

THE newly-erected Corporation Art Gallery, 
at Reading, has just received a handsome 
donation of a painting by the late J. B. 
Burgess, R.A. The picture has been presented 
by Mrs. Burgess by express desire of her late 
husband, the artist of the painting. It is one 
of his most important works, and represents 
the Spanish painter Alonzo Cano giving away 
his sketches as alms to the poor. The paint- 

ing, which measures about 5ft. by 4ft., is 

rich in colouring, and is an admirable and 
characteristic example of this eminent artist. 


THE 


BUILDERS’ 


JOURNA 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERDEEN .—For the erection of school buildings, Old 
Aberdeen, for the School Board. Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan, 
architect, 31, King-street, Aberdeen ;— 

Masonry.—Jas. Gould, Aberdeen ee 
Carpentry.—Hendry Keith, Aberdeen... 
Slating—Adam Martin, Aberdeen _... 
Plastering.—J. Bonnochie and Sons, 
Aberdeen : 3 er rt AP 
Pluimbing.—John Worling, Aberdeen... 
Painting and Glazing.—J. Mason and -£7,128 17 6 
* Son, Aberdeen i Z as 
Steelwork. —P. and W. McLellan, 
Glasgow ibe a - ai fe 
Tronmongery and Smithing. — John 
Grant, Aberdeen ak : 
Hsating.—Robert Tindall, Aberdeen ... ) 

ABINGDON .—For building 60-quarter barley kiln, and 
100-quarter malting. in the Vineyard, Abingdon, Berkshire, 
for Messrs. Thomas and Co. Mr. J. D. Wood, brewers’ 
architect, Birmingham. Quantities by the architect :— 


Foster and Dicksee ... £7,554 | Benfield and Loxley .. £6,328 
Fitt E. McCarthy 6,997 | Willeock and Co. ~ 6,275 
Orchard and Son 6,995 | Harley and Son 5,988 
Guest and Sons 6,950 | Parnell and Son ... 5,969 
Collier and Catley 6,672 | H. Hoskings «.. .... .. 5,948 
Kingerlee and Sons 6,587 | John Dallow, Black- 

Bottrill and Sons 6.498 heath, Staffs.* ... 5.900 


* Accepted. 
BRADFORD.—Accepted for the extension of a weaving 
shed; Dudley Hill. Mr. T. Leadley, architect, 3, Coleridge- 
place, Bradford :— 
Masonry.—J. Moulson and Son 
Joinery.—H. Waterhouse and Sons 
Plumbing.—J. Booth and Son 
Plastexing.—T. Pickles ... oe as 
Slating.—Hill and Nelson ~_... ‘ 
Tronfoundry.—Roberts and Co., Ltd. 
[All of Bradford. | 
BROXBOURNE.—For alterations, &c., to the “Crown” 


£1,280 10 


7 


Hotel. Messrs. Eedle and Meyers, arcuitects :— 
Archer aya . £2,785 | Shurmur ... wee £2,442 


Hunt .. TB ede AD LOS) WM OLMIS SS ait Bai iene ee |e ge 

CHELMSFORD (Essex).—For the erection of fourteen 
cottages, Regina-road, Chelmsford, for Mr. Abbot. Mr. 
George E. Clare, architect, Chelmsford :— 


E. West... .. ... £3,500 0] Holland and Unwin £2,700 0 
H. Potter ... 2,882 10) W. Drewry~... .... ... 2,635 0 
J. Gowers ... 2,730 0 


For Block A, 
Kenneth H. Whittle a et .. £1,400 10. 
EAST HAM.—For the erection of three houses and shops 
at High-street. Messrs. Eedle and Meyers, architects :— 


Six Cottages. 


Sheftield Bros. .._... £6,790 | J. Maddison ... ... £6,510 
Snewin Bros. and Co. 6,786 | W. Shurmur ... 6,440 
JADISY eae 6747 | J. Hood and Son... 5,739 
Dearing and Son 6,520 | Goodall and Son ... 5,705 


{ Wynn. Mr. A. E. Sidford, M.8.A., architect, Woking- 
1am :— 

Seward : ... £798 | Smith Ree ties 
Spear and King 695 | Finch, Frimley(acc2pted) 5(5 


LEICESTER.—For making new roads, Kirby Muxloe. 
Meszars. Miles and Beasley, surveyors, Friar-lane, Leices- 


per: 

Thos. Philbrick... £2,425 0 0{J. Ford .. 

J-D. Gibbins~ ... 2,201 6 

Bentley and Loch 1,886 4 = 4,600,121 

John Holme. .... 1,817° 5-0 «Accepted. 
LONDON.—For factory, &¢., at St. John-street, Clerken- 

well. Mr. G. Harold Elphick, architect :— 


0 _» £1,685 
9} G.F.Mason, wirpy 
3 Muxloe* : 


6 6 


0 


Roberts ... £5,525 | Chubb and Son... ... £5,302 
Turnbull . an os 5,459] J. Groverand Son 5,023 
J.Greenwood ....... 5,443]| W.Shurmur ...-... 4,999 
W.Downs.. .. ... 5,339] Kilby and Gayford 4,867 
Walland Co... . 5,310 | Kirk and Randall 4,652 


LONDON.—For rebuilding the “* Running Horse” public- 
house, Harrow-road. Mr. H. M. Wakley, arceitect :— 


[Sunn 29, 1898. 


Scrivener and Co. _... £7,735| W.Shurmur.... £7,515 
Beer and Gash _... . 7,525 | Burman and Son ., 7,482 
Patman and Fother- Antil ... edt 7,452 

ingham Te Ss GBS EL Lee Bet sty 1.BOS 

LON DON.—For alterations, &c., atthe ‘‘ Horns” public- 
house, Hackney-road. Mr. H. M. Wakley, architect :— 
Tyerman... ... . £5,784 | Snewin Bros.... ». £4,997 
Goodall and Son... 5,560| W.Shurmur ... 4,910 
PHAM Varese 5,319 | Lascelles and Sons .. 4,890 
Worsley and Co.... 5,110} Edwards and Medway 4,797 
Dearing and Son .. 5,070 

LONDON.—For underground convenience at Smith- 
field, E.C., for the Corporation of London. Mr. D. J. 


Ross, engineer :— 
Mowlem and Co..... 
B. E. Nightingale 3,445 
J. Barkers. sn. 6s ae 35h) 
McCormick and Sons. 3,338 | A. Dolman wea es eRe 

LON DON.—For pulling down and rebuilding the “‘ King 
Arms” public-house, Water-lane, E.C. Mr. H. M. Wakle 
architect :— 


... £3,937 | W. Shurmur ... ..  . 
Patman and Fothe 


ingham ... 


= BsoR0 
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Patman & Fothering- _ Lascelles and Co: £4,717 
ham «a. £4,820} Beer and Gash 4,523 
W.Shurmur ... 4,797 


LONDON.—For new dining-hall, lavatories, etc., at the 
workhouse, South Grove, Mile End, E., for the Whitechapel 
Guardians. Mr. Bruce J. Capell, architect, 70, Whitechapel- 
road, E. Quantities by Mr. J. R. Hunt, Bridge House, 181, 
| ueen Victoria-street, B.C. :— 3 


Yerbury £8,930 | Kiddle and Son ..._ .., £8,142 
Knight Ses 8,700 | Jerrard and Son ... 7,989 
McCormick and Son... 8,545} Reason... .., 7,799 
Haines and Son ... 8,290. | Sheffield Bros.* ... ... 7,689 
Jones and Groves .. 8,244 * Accepted. : 
LONDON. — For erecting and completing destruetor 


buildings at Bull’ Head Dock, Rotherhithe, 8.E., for the 
Rotherhithe Vestry. Mr. Norman _Scorgie, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Rotherhithe. Quantities by Mr. W. Westmoreland, 3, 
Pall Mall East, 8.W.:— 
J. B. - Johnson 
and Son £4,054 6.7 
H. Knight & Son, 
Tottenham* 8,933 10 6 * Accepted. 
LON DON.—For alterations and additions to the Queen’s 
Palace of Varieties, High-street, Poplar, E., for Messrs. 
Maltby, Wicks, and Co. Mr. B. Crewe, architect, Savoy 
Mansions, Savoy, W.C, Quantities by Mr, H. E. Pollard, 6, 
York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C, :— 


General Builders, 


Limited ... ... £3,400 0 0 


LONDON.—For the erection of boundary walls, 
Gainsborough-road, Hackney Wick, : U 
of the Hackney Union. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 76, 
Finsbury-pavement, B.C. :— 

Barrett and Power : 
LOUGHTON.—For eight pairs of vill 


&e., at 


as and thirteen 


MANCHESTER.—For forming new roadways, kerbing, 
sewering, channelling, &c., on the Firs Estate, Fallowfield, 
for Mr. Wm. Wood. Messrs. C. K. and T. C. Mayor, archi- © 
fects and surveyors, 41, John Dalton-street; Manchester :— ‘ 


J. Bacon ... £3,873 0-0] Worthington & Pow- 

T. P. Willan 3,026 9 38 nall, Chorlton-on- 

G. Boden 2,950 0 0 Medlock* ..._ ... £2,600 0 
7 M. Naylor & Sons... 2,500 0 


* Accepted. 


2 eee 
LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass of allkinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND. ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
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Building Stones and Quarries of 
Northumberland and Durham.* 


By Groree T. Brown. 

HE subject of these notes refers more 
specially to the building quarries and 
stones of the counties of Northumber- 

land and Durham, which counties are princi- 
pally notable—in the building stone line—for 
the production of sandstone. 

I have included, in a tabulated statement 
I have prepared, a column indicating the 
geological formations from which the various 
local sandstones are got. Now, to understand 
the nature and proper use of building stone, 
it is necessary to know something of physical 
geology, which deals with the origin, mode 
of formation, composition and disposition of 
rocks, and with the various changes through 
which they have passed, whether physical or 
chemical. 

In geology the word “ rock’ denotes all the 
strata, whether soft or hard, which go to make 
up the earth’s solid crust; the softest clays 
and loosest sands, as well as the hardest 
granites, are therefore included. The archi- 
tect, however, is only interested where quarries 
are concerned with the harder rocks, which 
must allow of their being sawn, and worked 
with chisel and tools, before being put into any 
building. 

I have on this map indicated as nearly as 
I can the positions of the various quarries in 
the two counties, by means of the black dots. 
Beginning at the S.E., and travelling towards 
the N.W,, one would pass over the newer beds 
and reach the older beginning with the 
Triassic and crossing Permian (including the 
magnesian limestone) on to the carboniferous 
(containing the coal measures and millstone 
grit, from the former of which most of the 
sandstones are procured) thence on to the 


* A paper read before the Northern Architectural 
Association, 


carboniferous limestone, which is generally 
known in the neighbourhood as the Bernician 
and often called the Youdale Beds, on to the 
Igneous rocks of the Cheviots. 


FoRMATION OF SanpDsTonsEs.—Leaving the 


various formations and confining ourselves to 
the products of the quarries, it is evident that 
to understand their structure it is advisable to 
know something of their origin. 

Sandstones are composed of quartz grains 
which were originally laid down as sediment 
in the sea, not far from land, for the quartz 
grains of which they are composed were 
derived from the denudation of the land. In 
the first instance, the grains: were no doubt 
obtained from the wearing away of crystalline 
rocks containing quartz, but the majority of 
the sandstones formed at later periods were 
largely made from the destruction of pre- 
existing rocks. Many sandy deposits now in 
process of formation, for instance, have 
obtained the materials of which they are 


made from the denudation of the sand-cliffs - 


along our sea coasts. 

Suppose we follow out the formation of a 
sandstone the quartz in which has been 
derived directly from a crystalline rock, such 
as granite. 
being borne out to sea in the form of mud, 
would form clay. Part of the mica would 
also be removed, thus leaving the remainder 
of the mica and the quartz loose. These the 
sea would eventually seize hold of, the mica 
being carried away some distance from the 
beach at an early stage in the process, but the 
quartz crystals would be rolled to and fro on 
the beach, knocked together and broken, their 
rough jagged edges being worn off whilst being 
made into pebbles. The pieces resulting from 
this fracturing would be of various sizes, and 
the smaller pieces or grains of quartz, being 
small enough for the water to hold in sus- 
pension, would then be carried away from the 
shore. If we still follow these little grains up 
we shall find that as the velocity or drifting 
action of the water became insufticient to sus- 
pend them, they would fall to the bottom, 


The felspar would decay and, 


being quietly deposited there. 


It often 


happens that flakes of mica are deposited with 
the quartz, and are so arranged in thin layers _ 


that, when the sand becomes hard, it assumes 
a fissile character, which renders it capable of — 
being split up into flagstones. 


Little pebbles would be frequently deposited _ 


in the coarser sand. As molluscs and other 
organisms living in the sea died, their remains 


Fi 


would be covered up by the deposit of sand, _ 
and unless subsequently removed, would be — 


handed down to us as fossils. 


The accumula- — : 


tion of sand in time might become very great 


when the upper part of it, exerting consider- 


able pressure on the lower, would cause it to 
become compact. + 
Although pressure alone is sufficient to 


make particles of sand cohere into a hard mass, — 


yet by far the greater quantity of sandstone — 
quarried for building purposes has a matrix or _ 


cementing material. 


This in most cases has ~~ 
been introduced into the stone after the sand 


& 


has been laid down, for water, in percolating 


it, has left behind some of the chemicals which 


were held in solution, and these, forming ~~ 
round the grains of sand and filling up little ~_ 
spaces, made the mass hard—in other words, 


made the sand into a sandstone. 


A microscopic examination of sandstone im- 


parts a considerable amount of useful informa- 
tion. 


Then it is seen that a specimen which 4 


from outward appearance was not suspected to — 
contain any grains but those of quartz, is made _ 
up also of minute particles and fragments of 


other minerals. Little opaque grains of some 


form of iron are frequently seen under the a ; 
microscope. ‘These are waiting to be attacked 
by the atmosphere, and by their decay cause 


unsightly ferruginous lines to run down the 
surface of the stone when built up. 
microscope is also useful in pointing out the 


The 


state of cohesion of the quartz grains, and to — 


some extent the nature of the matrix. 


If, for, 


instance, the grains are rather far apart,and 
the mineral calcite appears between them, the 


stone would not.be very durable, but more so 3 


than when the carbonate of lime existed, as it 
very often does, in an earthy form. If,on the 


contrary, the small quartz grains are close 


together, and the little matrix at present looks — ; 


firm, that is, does not present a decomposed, ' = 


woolly appearance, the stone would be durable | ” 


and easy to work. It would be still more 


durable if little veins, presenting the granular a 


structure peculiar to chalcedony, or secondary 


quartz, were seen running here and there 


between the grains of quartz, although the 


more siliceous the matrix is, the more difficult » 


the stone becomes to work up. ee 
=. 


We see then that sandstones consist gener- 
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ally of grains of quartz, i.e, sand, cemented ~ 


together by silica, carbonate of lime, carbonate — z 


of magnesia, alumina, oxide of iron, or by 
mixtures of these substances. 


In addition to 


: 


the quartz grains, there are often other sub- — 
stances, such as flakes of mica, fragments 
of limestone, argillaceous and carbonaceous 
matter, interspersed throughout the mass. 


As the grains of quartz are imperishable, the © 


ze 


weathering qualities of the stone depend upon 


the nature of the cementing substance, and on 
its powers of resistance under the atmosphere 


to which it is exposed. Sometimes, however, — 


the grains are of carbonate of lime, embedded 
in a siliceous cement ; in this case the grains 
are the first to give way under the influence of — 
the weather. : 
Sandstones are found in great variety of 
colour—white, yellow, grey, greenish-grey, — 
light brown, brown, red, and blue, 
is generally caused by the presence of iron, 
which in its various chemical forms produces 
different tints. The recent fracture of a good 
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Thecolour 
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sandstone, when examined through a powerful 


glass, should. be bright, clean, and sharp, the — 


a 
ef 


grains well cemented together, and tolerably 


uniform in size. 
is the sign of a stone likely to decay. 


A dullandearthy appearance’ 


WEIGHT AND ABsoRPTION.—Any substance 


weighing less than 1380lb. per cubic foot, 
absorbing more than 5 per cent. of its weight 


a 


of water in twenty-four hours, and effervescing — 


anything but feebly with acid, is likely to be _ 


a second-class: stone as regards durability 
where there is frost or much acid in the air; 
and it may also be said that a first-class sand-— 
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the acids, both hydrochloric and 


adapted for building good and 


used for work 
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stone should hardly do more than cloud the 
water with Mr. Smith’s test. Smith’s test: 
Damp chippings in one-third glass of water 
‘half hour, the water agitated and the result 


~ noted. 


Practricat Way or ASCERTAINING WEATHER- 
qa Quatrries.—The durability of a stone to 
pe obtained from an old-established quarry is 
pest ascertained by examining buildings in 
quarry in which 
‘the stone has been used. If the stone has 
good weathering qualities, the faces of the 


*s 


~ plocks, even in very old buildings, will exhibit 


no signs of decay; but, on the contrary, the 
‘marks of the tools with which they were 
worked should be distinctly visible. Exposed 
cliffs, or portions of old quarries, or detached 
~ stones from the quarry, which might be lying 


* close at hand, should also be examined to see 
ef 


how the stone has: weathered. In both cases 


~ eare should be taken to ascertain from what 
stratum or bed in the quarry the stones have 
been obtained. 


GRain.—lIt is generally considered that the 
coarse-grained sandstones, such as the mill- 


- stone grits, are the strongest and most durable. 
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Depplement, Type 29, 1698.| "AND. 


This, however, seems doubtful ; at any rate, 


some of the finer grained varieties are quite 
strong enough for any purpose, and seem to 


weather better than the others. 

Taickness or LAyers.—In selecting sand- 
stone for undercut work or for carving, 
care must be taken that the layers are thick ; 
and it is, of course, important that stones 


~~ should rest in most cases on their natural beds. 


Usrs.—The hardest and best sandstones are 
used for important ashlar work; those of the 


finest and closest grain for carving; rougher 


qualities for rubble ; the well-bedded varieties 
for flags. The following qualities are neces- 
sary to ensure a good material for building 
purposes :— 

Durability, or the power of resisting atmos- 
pheric and other external influences, is the first 
essential in a stone for almost any purpose. 

The durability of a stone will depend upon 
its chemical composition, its physical structure, 
and the position in which it is placed ; and 
the same stone will greatly vary in its dura- 

‘pility according to the nature and extent of 
the atmospheric influences to which it is 
subjected. Durability also depends, to a great 

extent, upon the relation between its chemical 
constituents and those of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding. A stone which will weather well in 
the pure air of the country may be rapidly 
destroyed in the smoke of a large town. The 
cause of this decay is the action of 
sulphuric, in 
the atmosphere, and also brought down in 
solutions by rain and even in small quantities. 

_ The physical structure of a stone is of the 

- greatest importance, for upon it depends 

greatly its power of resisting the action of 
the atmosphere. 
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> Facitiry For Worxtne. — The — readiness 


with which stone can be converted by the 


- mason into the various shapes in which it is 


required for different kinds of work is of 
importance from an economical point of view. 
The characteristics of a stone in this respect 


will depend in some cases upon its hardness, 


but will also be influenced by the soundness of 
its texture, by its freedom from flaws, shakes, 
yents, &c., and also by its natural cleavage and 
other ties. A soft stone of even grain and 
without distinct beds would naturally be 
selected for carved work, while a hard stone in 
thin layers, easily separated, would be well 
economical 


rubble masonry. 


ea Harpness.—The hardness of stone is often 


_ of importance, especially if it is to be subjected 


to a considerable amount of wear and friction, 


as in pavements. It is, moreover, important 
when the stone is to be used for quoins, 


dressings, and other positions where it is re- 


quired to preserve a sharp angle, or “ arris.” 


It does not follow because a stone is hard that 


is e it will weather well; many hard stones are 


more liable to atmospheric influence than 
those of a softer texture, whose chemical com- 
position is of a more durable nature. Stone 
exposed to the action of water 
should be hard. 


(To be continued.) 
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Builders’ Notes. 


We understand that the statements which 
have recently been published to the effect that 
the Metropolitan Railway Company has pre- 
pared plans with a view to erecting a new 
station between King’s Cross and Farringdon 
Street have no foundation in fact. It is true 
that the directors have power to erect a station 
in the vicinity should they so desire, but up to 
the present the question is simply under con- 
sideration, and nothing definite has been 
settled. One difficulty in the way of a station 
at the particular spot which has been suggested, 
viz., where the Farringdon Road and Rosebery 
Avenue cross one another, seems to be the 
great depth of the tunnel at this junction, 
which would necessitate the erection of lifts 
for the convenience of passengers. 


Te Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council have resolved to recommend 
the Council to include the following schemes 
of public improvement in the Improvements 
Bill to be introduced by the Council next 
Session :—High Street, Kensington, widening, 
estimated cost £81,000; Wandsworth Road, 
Lambeth, widening between Vauxhall Cross 
and Nine Elms Lane, £55,000 ; rebuilding of 
Cat-and-Mutton Bridge, Shoreditch. £68,500 ; 
rebuilding of the Old Gravel Lane Bridge, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, £14,000. Towards the 
Kensington and Shoreditch improvements the 
local vestries have promised contributions. 
The total estimated cost of six contemplated 
improvements, without deducting contribu- 
tions, is £1,004,700 ; after deducting contribu- 
tions, but not betterment, £955,700 ; and the 
annual charge on the rates will amount to 
£42,477, equivalent to a rate of. °277d. in the 


“pound. The annual charge for interest will 


decrease each year by £445. 


Mr. Lang, Q.C., the magistrate at the West 
London Police Court, recently heard a sum- 
mons against Mr. William Henry Gibbs, a 
builder, of West Kensington, for preparing to 
lay out a street at the Hamlet Gardens 
Estate, King Street, Hammersmith, without 
first obtaining the sanction of the London 

County Council. Flats of a residential nature 
were baing erected on the estate, and for the 
defendant counsel argued that as the street, 
if it could so be called, was in the nature of a 
courtyard, and intended exclusively for the 
use of the tenants, it could not be considered a 
highway within the meaning of the Act.—Mr. 
Chivers, in support of the summons, maintained 
that whether the street be a private one or not 
the provisions of the Act nevertheless applied, 
and he quoted the decisions of learned judges 
in support of his contention.—Mr. Lane, Q.C., 
confessed that after reading the decisions they 
seemed to beat variance with one another. 
He found for the defendant, and in dismissing 
the summons with five guineas costs, granted 
a special case for the consideration of the 
superior Court, at the same time advising Mr. 
Chivers to ask the judges to accurately define 
the meaning of a street. 


Recextiz, at the London Surveyors’ Insti- 
tutio1, the Metropolitan Tribunal of Appeal, 
composod of Messrs. A. Cates (president), A. A. 
Hudson, and J. Penfold, had before them for 
consideration an important appeal case, in 
which the power of the London County Council 
under the Metropolitan Building Act of 1894 
was sought to be defined. The parties were 
the Lion Brewery Company (appellants) and 
the London County Council (respondents).— 
Mr. A. F. Wootten appeared as counsel for the 
brewery company, and the Council was repre- 
sented by Mr. T. Seager Berry.—According to 
Mr. Wootten’s opening statement, it seemed 
that the dispute centred around a property 


known as 29, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street. 
Early in the present year plans were sub- 
mitted by the architect for the Company to 
the Council, approval being sought for devia- 
tions from old certified plans under Section 43 
of the Building Act. After keeping the matter 


in hand up to May 13, the Council refused to 
sanction the plans. It was provided in the 
Building Act that if any person should desire 
to deviate from the plans existing, it should be 
lawful for him to apply to the County Council, 
“who shall sanction such deviation on such 
terms as they shall think fit to impose. He 
held that no one could construe the word 
“shall” in an Act of Parliament to mean 
“may.”—Mr. Hudson: But surely you don’t 
mean to say that they are bound to sanction 
any plans of any kind or description ?—Mr. 
Wootten: Oh, yes, within the meaning of the 
Act.—Mr, Hudson wanted to know what con- 
ditions would be imposed.—Mr. Wootten: I 
should say you must follow out all the condi- 
tions prescribed for the domestic buildings 
from the commencement of this Act.—Mr. 
Hudson suggested that there would be no 
object in the Act at all if that were so.—Mr. 
Seager Berry, on behalf of the Council, quoted 
a ruling by Lord Esher, in which it was shown 
that the word “shall” might not always be 
obligatory.—Eventually the tribunal allowed 
the appeal, subject to the imposition of certain 
conditions in the plans. 


Tur Lancashire and Cheshire Building 
Trades Employers’ Federation, although only 
brought into existence a few months ago, is 
already fighting the men’s trade unions in 
about twelve different towns in Lancashire, 
and there is every prospect of the struggle 
between capital and labour in the building 
trade being shortly considerably extended. 
The Federation was established to promote and 
further the interests of members, and, in par- 
ticular, to protect and defend those interests 
against combinations of workmen seeking by 
strikes or other action to impose unduly re- 
strictive conditions upon any branch of the 
trade. It will also deal with such questions 
as interference with foremen, unreasonable 
demands for wages, employment of apprentices, 
hours of labour, overtime, limitation of work, 
and the employment of men and boys on 
mvchines. By the rules members will be 
recouped under certain conditions for losses 
entailed by reason of strikes, and legal assis- 
tance will be given when deemed desirable, 
The Federation will promote the formation of 
conciliation boards or other provision for the 
equitable settlement of all differences between 
members and their workmen. It is further 
proposed that the executive shall ‘watch all 
legislative measures which may affect, or tend 
to affect, the interests of the building trades. 


Tae Federation consists of a union of local 
associations connected with the building trade 
throughout Lancashire and Cheshire, and such 
individual members as may be elected at 
meetings of the Federation or by the Executive 
Board. The latter authority have power to 
expel any member who, in their opinion, is 
acting against. the interests of the Federation. 
This Executive Board, which manages the 
business of the Federation, consists of a 
president, two vice-presidents, and six mem- 
bers from Manchester, a similar number from 
Liverpool, and twenty-four from the rest of 
the Lancashire towns federated. In the future, 
however, associations becoming members will 
have the privilege of electing one out of every 
fifty, or portion of fifty, of their respective 
members to act on the Executive Board. The 
voting power is as follows .—Members paying, 
on a three years’ average, not over £1000 per 
annum in wages, one vote ; £1000 to £2000, 
two votes; £2000 to £5000, four votes; £5000 
to £10,000, six. votes ; and over £10,000, eight 
votes. The wages of office and management 
staffs have not to be included in this reckon- 
ing. The annual subscription from the local 
associations is at the rate of 3s. per member, 
and for individual members £1 I|s., and the 
executive have power in the case of strikes 
to impose a levy not to exceed Is. per cent. on 
the average annual wages paid in the past 
three years. Members of the Federation have 
in every case of dispute with the operatives 
to use inquiry forms, and are not allowed to 
employ anyone on strike or locked out from 
the workshop of a member during the con- 


tinuance of such strike and lock-out. 
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PARIS ABATTOIRS.* 


By R. SrerHen Ayuina, A.R.1.B.A. 


(Continued from page «liv.) 


N the southern side of the large central 
market, and parallel with it, is another 
market for the sale of sheep (0. Fig. 1), 

similar in size to that for pigs and calves. Six 
wide roads cross the market laterally, and it is 
divided into pens as shown on Fig. 9. These 
pens are again subdivided by a number of iron 
posts, lft. 103in. high and 2in. diameter, to 
which hurdles can be tied, thus accommodating: 
either a large or small number of animals. 
The roads are formed in granite blocks, and 
the flooring of pens in cement. 

These three markets are similar in elevation 
and section, differing only in size. At P. 
(Fig..1) is a large open space arranged with 
pens for sheep, and at Q. (Fig. 1) a “Bouverie” 
(stable for beasts). 

At the southern end of the market, O., is a 
long “ Abrevoir,” R. (Fig. 1), or drinking pond, 
through which the animals pass on their way 
to the markets in the morning. This is illus- 
trated by plan and sections on Figs. 10, 11, and 
12. It is bounded by walls 4ft. Qin. high, 
along which, on either side, are platforms 2ft. 
wide, with handrails for the drovers. The 
bottom of the pond slopes towards the centre, 
allowing, at the deepest part, about 3ft. of 
water when fully charged. Drinking troughs 
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are also fixed on the outside of 
walls, 

At the end of the market for pigs and calves 
(L.), Figs. 18 and 14, is another drinking pond, 
S. (Fig. 1), octagonal in shape, and bounded 
by walls about 5ft. high. The ground slopes 
towards the central divisions, allowing at the 
deepest part about 3ft. of water. 

The building T. (Fig. 1) is a handsome stone 
structure of two stories in height. The rooms 
are grouped round two internal courts, and are 
devoted to offices for the various departments. 

Placed symmetrically with the above is a 


the boundary 


* This series deals with the construction of the Cattle 
Markets and Abattoirs of La Villette and La Rive 
Gauche, Paris. 
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- building U. (Fig. 1), quite similar in design. 


The front portion is the Grande Salle de 


/ Reunion, a large hall, with arcading and 


gallery over. The back portion is used as 


_ offices for the “ Regie,” or city tolls. 


The two small buildings V, and W. (Fig. 1) 


| are restaurants. 


On the eastern side of the market for pigs 
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and calves is the Pare de Comptage, X. (Fig. 1), 


| or counting barriers for animals brought by 


| killed and then examined by 


the railway. They are similar 

those previously described. 
Adjoining these is a small building Y. 

(Fig. 1.), used as offices for the’ staff of 


in principle to 


| veterinary inspectors, and another Z. (Fig. 1) 


for the offices of the octroi. 

The small building A is a slaughter house 
for animals condemned as unfit for food, or 
those of whose condition doubt exists. 

This is the only slaughter-house on the 
south side of the canal. The animals are 
a veterinary 
inspector, and passed or condemned as found 
necessary. 

The building B! (Fig. 1) is used as offices 
for the veterinary staff, C! (Fig. 1) as a weigh- 
ing house, and D'as a stable for condemned 
cattle and tool shed. és 

Between the markets and canal are a num- 


| ber of buildings, commencing at the northern 


end with E’, the offices of the railway company. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. George W. Wiutcocks, M.I.C.E., one 


| of the inspectors of the Local Government 


Board, has held a public inquiry at Leaming- 
ton relative to the application of the Corpora- 
tion to borrow £5500 for works of water - 
supply, and £5010 for public walks and 
gardens, which are already so distinctive a 
feature of Leamington. ‘ 


ROADWAY 


PORTION OF PLAN 
Fig. 9 
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The Royal Agricultural Shov 


NOTES ON BUILDING TRADE EXHIBITS. 
Tey a sense it is inaccurate to say that the — 
Royal Agricultural Show is this year being — 
held at Birmingham, for the Show is at Four 
Oaks. But the manner is for the Show to take — 
the name of the nearest big town and be called — 
thereafter. Of course, for the practical part 
of the business the Show. may be fairly ¥ 
described as at Birmingham, for the Midland — 
Capital is the object of the bulk of the visitors, — 
who may be sure that once at Birmingham 
they are not likely to have much difficulty in 
getting from there to the Show. Many of the — 


firms exhibiting in the implement yard are — 


showing goods of interest to our readers, and — 
we give below particulars of some of the stands ._ 
more directly connected with the buildmg 
trade :— 


MESSRS. NEWTON CHAMBERS AND C 
~ THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS. 


This Company has one of the biggest of the 
many big stands, and the goods shown are 
fairly representative of the variety of needs — 
with which the well-known Thorncliffe Works — 


are prepared to cope. Chief among the whole — 


PLAN OF DRINKING POND Pa 
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are the new “ Fervent” Radiators, which are 
made in every variety of size so as to mee 
almost any imaginable requirement of th 
public. The sizes, in fact, run from the modes 


institutions generally, having, in fact, now in 
hand a range of cooking fittings for the 
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t 
_ Staffordshire County Asylum at Cheddleton. 
_ Specially noticeable was a stable fitting, on 

_ which, by the way, so as to be quite up to 
by date, was inscribed the name of the horse to 
* occupy the stall, “Jeddah,” and in-which was 
shown for the first time Dawson’s patent ball- 


bearing stall fixing, the device which will | 


* infallibly prevent a horse from getting his leg 
over the rope, with the awkwardness conse- 
_ quent thereon. This stable, as shown with its 
_ fittings, is priced in the list at £66, and it was 
certainly in every respect complete. Other 
c items in the exhibit were the Kingston boiler, 
_ also dome-top boilers and saddle boilers, and 
_ portable furnace boilers. The more directly 
agricultural element was, of course, specially 
i to the front, with various garden rollers, vases, 
seats, etc., altogether making a most effective 
and representative display. 
cA 


MESSRS. G. F.. BRAGGINS AND CO., 
OF BANBURY. 


A very striking and attractive stand is that 
of this firm, who show several handsome gates 
for farm and park. The variety of design and 
substantial workmanship are alike excellent, 
and there is a rural suggestiveness about the 

- exhibit that one misses in many other stands, 
even where it would appear to be most 
_ inevitable. 


aS 


MESSRS. TANGYES LIMITED, 
’ BIRMINGHAM. 


Petroleum engines are the main feature of 
the stand of this Company, and a very im- 
‘posing stand it is, occupying a large amount 
of space, and extending to a considerable 
depth. Gas engines are also shown in great 

_ force, and the welcome legend “Sold” on not 
_ a few of the engines testifies to the success of 
_ the exhibit. ’ 


_ ‘THE CANNON HOLLOW WARE 
= COMPANY LIMITED. 


_ The Sanitary Department of this Company 
_is less strongly shown than it deserves, but at 
an agricultural show this is easy to. under- 
stand, and the general merit of the exhibit is 
not small. The grindstones of the Company 
are the main feature, and there are about two 
dozen of these in various sizes. Several speci- 
_ mens of the Company’s “ Porseliron ” ware are 
- displayed. 


MESSRS. WEYMAN AND HITCHCOCK, 


CHELTENHAM. 


___ The “Trusty ” Oil Engine is shown at Stand 
372, and is well displayed. The small portable 
“engine just outside the stand makes itself 
heard as well as seen, and the rest of the 
exhibit is carefully explained by a staff from 
Cheltenham, whose courtesy is fully equal to 
all the traditions of the Show, and who are in 


sufficient numbers to cope with almost any - 


“number of visitors that are likely to bs at any 
“one stall at the same time. The Company's. 
catalogue gives the results of trials specially 
“made of these engines some time ago by Mr. 
Beaumont, from which it appears that the 
cost of working the engine was about one- 
‘third of a penny per hour per indicated horse- 
power, 
some of the Company’s gas engines. 


There are also shown at this stand — 


MESSRS. G. AND F. COUZENS, 
CARDIFF. 

This firm’s well-known patent traps and 
tidal interceptors are shown at Stand 219. 
We have several times drawn attention in 
the Journal to these excellent gully traps, 
and it is enough to say that the stand was 
receiving considerable attention from the 
visitors at the Show. The claim of the 
patentees that by the use of these’ traps 
the back-flow of water and sewer-gas is pre- 
vented was vindicated, and the method ex- 
plained, by Mr. Couzens himself. 


MESSRS. JOHN S. MILLAR AND SON, 
ANNAN. 

The “Ideal” Windmill of this firm, which 
has been in full use in many of the largest 
estates in the country for years, is so shown at 
the Show that he would indeed be a blind 
man who failed to see it, perched up on the 
top of one of the steel towers of the firm’s 
make. It is doing excellent work, and, 
although at the time the writer saw it there 
was little or no breeze, the mill, nevertheless, 
was not by any means idle. A 6ft. wheel, 
50ft. high, costs £25. 


Mr. ANDERSON, the contractor for the 
deepening of the Buckpool Harbour, is pushing 
on the work, bétween 80 and 100 cubic yards 
of material being removed daily from the bed 
of the inner basin. There are already nearly 
5000 cubic yards removed, and the work has 
been nine weeks in hand. The material is 
chiefly loosened by blasting, and is being carted 
to the west end of the harbour to form re- 
claimed ground. 

A report from the Bristol Sanitary Com- 
mittee refers to complaints made of the prac- 
tice of discharging refuse dredged from the 


‘harbour into the river through the underfall 


sluices, and recommends that the Docks Com- 
mittee be instructe1 to arrange for discharging 


- the dredgings into the Bristol Channel during 


the months of July, August, and September, 
when there is a scarcity of water in the New 
Cut. The additional expense is estimated at 
£1000. 
the leasing of a portion of land at Barton Hill 
for a Sanitary Authority depdt. 

A CORRESPONDENT signing himself “ A, J, R,” 


rities are not without a sense of humour, 


although the dwellers in the west of London | 
consider the latest specimen thereof to be a | 


mauvaise plaisanterie indeed. The present 
week is the one selected out of the fifty-two 
weeks of the year for the repair of Belgrave 
Square, which at this moment presents for 
many yards a surface of jagged stones. Surely 
the stupidest official must know that Belgrave 
Square contains more traffic in June than in 
January—perhaps it is because he knows it 
that he causes costly carriages and valuable 


Lower Belgrave Street also the same intelli- 


gence has been displayed. After allowing the | 


street to become absolutely dangerous for want 
of repair, the authorities mended it thoroughly 
about two months ago, and now they have just 
dug half-a-dozen big holes in it in the process 
of putting in some new drains, and to-day 
somebody is running a trench right up the 
middle of it.” 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY, 


Ba < 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


BUILDINGS— 
Bideford—Rebuilding Inn 
Cardiffi—Hotel .., 4 
Chester-le-Street—Hospital .., 
Stanground—Rebuild Bridge ... 
Windsor—Alterations to House... 
Arthurstown—Coastguard Station ... 
Eaglescliffe Junction—Residence, &c. 
Kingston-on-Thames—Office .., wi 

_ London, S.E.—Supply of Bricks 
Belfast —Electric Light Station 
Horton—Asylum Superstructure 
Gloucester—Library, &e 


CORR RR RR no bo bo DO DS 


MW est Ham—Cleansing and Repairing Works 


FOR WHOM, 


The committee further recommend | 


| amounted to 


hi 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


See 


For forty years the Shrewsbury Town 


| Council have been discussing one scheme after 
_ another for improving the water supply of the 


town, and the difficulties in the way seem as 
insurmountable as ever. The last scheme was 
to pump the water from the Severn from a 
higher point than at present, and to filter it, 
which is not at present done. The cost of the 
works was estimated at £48,000, and when an 
inquiry was held, which resulted in the Local 
Government Board condemning the scheme 
on the ground that the Severn water, even 
when filtered, was “highly suspicious,” a 
committee of the whole Council was appointed 
to consider the next step, and at their meet- 
ing Alderman the Hon. W. H. Herbert re- 
viewed the whole question, and proposed that 
the Local Government Board be asked to 
receive a deputation from the Council to 
consider the matter, with the view of coming 
to some solution. 


Berore the stipendiary (Mr. Harold Wright) 
and other magistrates, at the Hanley County 
Police Court, Richard S. Topham, of London 
Road, Forest Hill, E.C., the owner of “ten 
cottages known as “'T'opham’s Row,” in Buck- 
nall, was summoned under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, for allowing the 
houses in question to be in a state so dan- 
gerous or injurious to health as to be unfit for 
human habitation.—Mr. Charles Daniel, Clerk 
to the Stoke Rural District Council, who 
prosecuted, said the object of the prosecution 
was to obtain a closing order in respect of 
these houses, which were in a wretchedly 
dilapidated and insanitary state. Four of 
them were at present untenanted and dis- 
mantled, but the other six were occupied, 
though all were totally unfit for habitation. 
On March 7th the defendant was served with 
notice to put the property in repair within two 
months, and the period was afterwards ex- 
tended by another month, but nothing had 
been done.—The stipendiary made an order 


for all the houses to be closed, and imposed a 
: _ fine on the defendant of £5 and costs in 
writes :—* Our municipal and parochial autho- | 


respect of each case—£56 19s. in all. 


A RECENT number of the Ceylon Observer 
shows that up to the end of 1897 the total 
expenditure on the Colombo Harbour works 
Rs.17,875,355, of which 
Rs.5,529,916 have been incurred on the two 
additional breakwaters commenced in 1894. 
Before the completion of the works, which 


| comprise a graving dock and patent slip, a 


coaling depét, and the three breakwaters 
enclosing a harbour of one square mile in 


: | extent, the total outlay is expected to reach 
horses to do the work of his steam-roller. In | 


Rs.2,500,000. The sterling debt of the colony 
on account of these harbour constructions will 
be £1,300,000. It will probably be 1902 before 
everything is finished. If the tea industry 
continues to flourish the prosperity of the 
harbour income is assured. If it does not, 
there might be a serious falling off, although 
the Colombo harbour and dock, owing to their 
central position, will always possess an inter- 


national and Imperial importance. 


OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


« FCutland. ™.?. is 
~ W. Hancock and Co. 
Rural District Council 
Hunts County Council 
Town Council... 


R. 8. Hookar, 12, Bridgeland-street, Bideford, 
Veal and Sant, Cardiff, 

W.F. Jones, 7A, North-bailey, Durham. _ 
County Surveyor, 151, High-street, Huntingdon, 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Helena-road, 


Office, Public Works, Dublin, : 
George Robson, 23, Linthorpe-road, Middlesbrough. 


Guardians, Kingston Union 
Bermondsey Vestry... : 
Harbour Commissioners ... 
Asylums Committee 
Corporation. .., 

Board School.,, 


W. H. Hope, Union Offices, Kingston-on-Thames. 
F. Summer, Surveyor. 

G. F, L. Giles, Belfast. 

G. T, Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. 

Waller and Son, 17, College-green, Gloucester. 
W., Jacques, 2, Fen-court, E.C, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


FOR WHOM. | 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


July 


” 
” 


” 18 
No date. 


July 6 
Aug. 2 
a 23 

No date. 


July 


NTT OR Re 


” 19 
No date. 


9 


July 
JInty 


ore yp EE DO bo 


” 20 
No date. 


9 
July 


July 


00. o> Or GA GUE LO 


No date, 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 


Tottenham, N.—First Section of Hospital... 
London—Section of Hospital ... ie as 
Thingoe—Infirmary “he aH 

Haverford West—Vagrant Wards 
Southampton—Cart Shed Se “ 
Worcester Park—Engineer’s Cottage 
Rhosgadfau—School ..., Hs = 

North Brierley—Hospital 

Halifax—Offices and Shops... re a 
Worcester—Laboratory at Grammar School 
Edmonton—Infirmary ... te “1K aes 
Kingston-on-Thames—Concrete Chamber ... 
Bury St. Edmunds—Chapel ‘ = 
Grangemouth—Cottage... + 

London, N.—Fire Engine Station 

Cupar Angus, N.B.—Farmhouse 
Rochester—Schools if i 
Bradwell—Coastguard Building 
Vauxhall—New Bridge ... TF 
Seunthorpe—Chapel _... aa Sy, dss es 
Belem, Para, Brazil—Slaughter-house and Yard, &c. 
Belfast—Dwellings <es ak a aes 

Burton Latimer—Club Premises 
Belfast—Public House ... 
Dalton—Bank irs on a Ts 
Fenton—Additions to China Works .. 
Haltenwhistle—House ... a ee 
Hanslope—Schools 

Hobson—Houses ... Pe 

New Tredegar—House ... 
Quorn—House, &c. Fey Si 
South Moor—Block of Property 
Rowley Regis—Church ... eA 
Tantobie—House ... ns 

Laister Dyke— Warehouse 
Pudsey—Club Buildings... 
Hanwell—Cottage Hospital 
Halstead—House ... fA 


ENGINEERING— 
Eton—Sewers, Tanks, Pumping Station, &c. 
Grangemouth, Scotland—Dock Extension... 
Radomir, Bulgaria—Construction of Railway 
Edinburgh—Reservoir, &c. Hy aS 
Stockport—Oil Tank, &c. is one 
Leicester—Supply and Fixing of Grids 
Abergwyufi—Filter Tank ae Se 
Nelson—Reservoirs oa 
Amsterdam—Cranes_... AG a 
Leicester—Construction of Engine ... 


[RON AND STEEL— 
Huddersfield—Pipes ... ats ne 
Ottawa, Canada—Supply of Steel Rails 
Coolgardie, Australia —Steel Pipes ... 
Belfast—Cast-iron Pipes . 


vee 


ROADS— 
Hendon—Road Making, &c. 
Harrow—Supply of Gravel 
London, N.—Road Making 
Southgate—Concrete Paving ... 
Jarrow —Footpaths 
Larne—Two Roads ofS 
Smethwick—Road Making 
London —Asphalte Paving 
Aberdeen—Road Works ey 
Middlesborough —Roal Works 


SANITARY— 
Brierfield Sewer ... ae 
Eton—Sewerage Works... 
Caerphilly—Sewers 
Walsall—Sewers 
Acton—Sewers Ae 
Smethwick—Sewering, ke. 
Wheathampstead—Sewers 
Barnet—Sewers or 
Houley—Sewerage Works 
Houley—Sewer .. 
South Crosland—Sewers 
Boston Spa—Sewers 
Wolverhampton —Sewers 
South Moor—Sewer ¥ a 
Sunderland—Drainage Works 


FURNITURE— 
London, 8.W.—Furniture, &e. 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Ilkeston —Cleaning and Painting Schools ... 
Kippox—Painting Sehoolroom 
Sheffield —Painting Schoolroom 
Egremont—Painting Schools ... 
Wakefield—Painting Stores, &e. a fos a, 
Paddington—Painting Workhouse, Infirmary, &¢ 
Wanstead—Painting Schools ... or eM a 
Colmanhar—Cleaning and Decorating School 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Union ... a5 #0 ee 
Guardians 

Corporation ... D an ae 
Epsom Rural District Council ... 
Llanwnda School Board are 
Hospital Board 


Governors 
Union ... 2 
Town Council... 
Committee 


School Board ... 
London County Gouncil 


Municipality es 
John Kenny 


Francis McKernan ... 
Bank of Liverpool Ltd. 


William Young 


Mrs. Cawthorn 


Michael Martin 
E. Ridley : 


Committee 
W. Simmons ... 


Urban District Council 

Caledonian Railway Co. ... 

Ministry of Public Works .. 

District Board of Lunacy .. 

Town Council... er ip hs a 
Gas and Electric Lighting Committee .. 
Urban District Council ate Sa 
Corporation ... ea 

Town Council... 

Corporation 


Corporation 


Government of Westera Australia 
Corporation tae 7k 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council = 
Stoke Newington Vestry ... 
Urban District Council 
Urban Sanitary Authority 
E. Coey A SS 
Urban District Council 
London County Council 
Corporation a 
Corporation 


District Council 5 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Sewerage Board ; Ns 
Urban District Council ... ang 
Wetherby Rural District Council 
Sewerage Committee ra 


Asylum Committee ... 


Asylums Committee, L.C.C. 


School Board ... 

School Board .., 

School Board ... Pie 

School Board... Hi Ss 
Wakefield Industrial Society 
Guardians a tae ee 
School Board ... = 


COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, EC. 

and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

D. Atkinson, St. Mary’s-passage, Cambridge, 

E. Thomas, Victoria-place, Haverford West. 
.B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Southampton. 
D. 8. Wood, 157, Wool Exchange, Coleman-street, E.C. 
Post Office, Rhosgadfau. ° ; 
Castle and Clough, Cleckheaton. x 
L. H. Marrott and Son, West Park streat, Dewsbury. 
A. H. Parker, 5, Forezate-street, Worcaster. 

T. B. Knightley, 106, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Borough Sarveyor, Kingston-on-Thames, 

T, Lingoe, Union House, Bury St. Edmunds. 

G. Deas Page, Old Glebe-chambers. Falkirk. 

E. J. Lovegrove, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. 

Hope and Co., 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 

G. E. Bond, High-street, Rochester. ‘ % 


A. 
A. 
aXe 
D. 
WwW 
H. 


J. N. Dosson, 2, Manor-street, Hull. 

Commercial Departm2nt, Foreign Office, S.W. 

W. J. Moore, Whitehall-buildings, Ann-street, Belfast... 
Nosley and Anderson, Northampton. 

W. J. Moore, Whiteball-buildings, Ann-street, Belfast. 
Settle and Farmer, County-s uare, Ulverston. 

E. Jones, 10, Albion-street, Hanley. 

H. Hugginson, Architect, Carlisle. 

W. Hull, 12, St. Giles’-street, Northampton. 

T. BE. Crossling, Stanley, R.S.O.. Durham, 

Mr. Phillips, Sirhoury House, Maesyewmmer. 

Wim. Sugden and Sons, Leek. 

T, E. Crossling, Stanley, R.S.O. ‘ 

S. S. Bayley, Post Office, Springfield, near Dudley. 

T, B, Crossling, Stanley, R.S.0., Co. Durham. 

T. Barker, 5, Bond-street, Bradford. 

Holton and Fox, Westgate, Dewsbury. : 

R. A. Reid, District Council Offices, Hanwell. 
W.Simmons, Victoria-chambers, Colchester, 


Bailey, Denton, Son, & Lawf ord, Palace-chbrs., Westminster. 
Sir J. W. Barry, 21, Delahay-street, Westminster. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office. . 

J. and A. Leslie and Reed, 724, George-street, Edinburgh. 
S. Mennier, Engineer, Stockport. ; 

A, Colson, Engineer, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 

G. F, Lambert, Bridgend. 

Town Hall, Nelson. 

Municipal Printing Office, Amsterdam. 

A, Colson, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 


T. and C. Hawksley, 30, Great George-street, Westminster, — 
L.H, Jones, Dept. of Railways & Canals, Ottawa, Canada. — 
Agent-General, 15, Victoria-streat, Westminster, S.W. 
v. A. H. M‘Cowen, City Enzineer, Marquis-street, Belfast. 


S. 8. Grimler, Hendon, N.W. 

T. Charles, Surveyor, Harrow. 

G. Webb, 126, Church-street, Stoke Newington. 

C. T. Lawson, Council-chambers, Palmer’s Green, N, 

J. Petrie, Borough Surveyor, Jarrow. 

W. J. Fennell, 11, Chichester-street, Belfast. 

C. J. Fox Allen, Public Buildings, Smethwick. 

Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
-W. D. Jack, Town House, Aberdeen. vat 
F. Baker, Municipal-buildings, Middlesborough. 


J. T. Landless, Station-buildings, Nelson, ty 
Bailey, Denton, Son, & Lawford, Palace-chbrs., Westminster, — 
A. G. Harpur, Council Offices, Caerphilly. ; ; 
J. CG. Wilcox, Union Chambers, 63, Union-st., Birmingham, — 
H. J. Ebbetts, 242, High-street, Acton, W. 43 
GC. J. Fox Allen, Surveyor, Public-buildings, Smethwick. 

T. Foster Woodman, St. Albans. 

W. H. Maysbridge, 40, High-street, Barnet. 

W. H. Radford, Angel-row, Nottingham. 

W. H. Radford, Angel-row, Nottingham. 

W.H. Radford, Angel-row, Nottingham. 

J. Waugh, Sunbridge-chambers, Bradford. 

J. W. Bradley, Town Hall, Wolverhamptoa. 

T. BE, Crossling, Stanley R.S.0., Co. Durham, 

J, Little, Viaduct-chambers, Carlisle. 


Asylums Committee, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. 


W. Lissett, Town Hall, Ilkeston. 

Q. A. Phillips, Clerk, Castleford. 

Szhool Board Offices, Sheffield. 

H. J. Whiteside, 47, Duke-street, Whitehaven. 
Society’s Office, Bank-street, Wakefield. ars 
GC. H. Sim, 8, Craig’s-court, Charing Cross, W.C. = 
J.T. Bressy, 70 and 71, Bishopsgate-street Within, H.C. — 
Mr. Barton, Benuerly-street, Colminhar, “Anas 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


July 


9) 
” 
Aug, 
” 16 
No date. 


Warrington —Designs for PoliceStation, Court House, &c. 
Beverley—Extension of Offices ii 
West Hartlenool— Refuse Destructor 
Wivenhoe—Water Supply Scheme .., 
Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings it re 5 
Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at Cemetery ... 
Godalming—Football Stand .., Ae 5 


one nee eee 


ot eee 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


\ 


£100, £50, £25... 


£210, £157 10s., £105 
£50, £30, £20. ae 
£150 we 


eee oer 


Town Council. 

J. Bickersteth, County Hall, Beverley. fa: 

re W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 
rban District Council. 

Glasgow International Exhibition. 


a Corporation.  - aes 
. Godalming Recreation Club Co. Ltd., Godalming, 


[ Supplement, June 29, 1898. 
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PROPERTY & LAND SALES, 


AMPTON and SONS beg to announce 

that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 

town and country Residences, Investments, Business 

Premises, and other Properties, are held MONTHLY 
at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 

Auctions can also be held on other days, in town or 
country, by arrangement; also Sales and Valuations of 
Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 

June List of Estates, town and country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 

ratis on application to Hampton and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 

ockspur-street, S.W., or by post, three stamps. 

Auction and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pall 
Mall, 8.W. 


FINCHLEY ROAD. 

Occupying a pleasant position in this favourite resi- 
dential locality, close to Marlborough-road Station, 
with frequent service of trains to the City and West 
End, and within a short drive of Regent-street. 

The conveniently placed, double fronted, detached 
Family Residence and Stabling, known as Bishop’s 
Lodge, 35, Finchley-road, N.W., substantially built, 
and standing well back from the road, approached by 
& carriage-sweep. Held for 39 years unexpired from 
Michaelmas next, at a ground rent of £20 per annum. 
Possession on completion of the purchase. 

Also the Two well-placed and attractive, semi-detached 
Houses, Nos. 5 and 15, Finchley-road, N.W., each.con- 
taining six bed rooms, bath room, three reception 
rooms, conservatory, and usual domestic offices. 
No. 5, Finchley-road, is let upon a five years’ lease 
from September, 1897, at £90 per annum, thus forming 
a good investment. Both held on lease, having an 
unexpired term of about 23 years, ata ground rent of 
£11 per annum each. Vacant possession of No. 15 on 
completion of purchase. 

AMPTON and SONS will SELL the above 
by AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on WEDNES- 

DAY, JULY 13, 1898, at 2 o’clock, in three lots (unless 

previously disposed of by private treaty). Detailed 

particulars and conditions of sale can be had of Messrs. 

Foss and Lrepsam, Solicitors, 5, Fenchurch-street, E.C., ; 

and of the AuctionEERS, 1, Cockspur-street, S.W. 


Close to railway stitions on L. and N.W., Midland, 
Met., and N.L.; also ’bus routes to City and West-end, 
VM R. LEOPOLD FARMER will SELL by 
= 4 AUCTION, at the MART, E.C., on WEDNES- 
-DAY, JULY 27th, 1892, at Two o’clock, the following: 
WEST HAMPSTEAD.—With possession.—3, Sher- 
rift-road, Westend-lane.—Freehold detached Residence, 
_ -haying five bed aid dressinz r_oms, bath, two reception 
rooms, conservatory, usual offices. No basement. — 
Solicitors, Messrs. Futvoye, Field, and Baker, 23, John- 
_street, W.C. 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD.—With possession.—117, Alex- 
_andra-road.—Long Leasehold Residence, having six bed 
and dressing rooms, bath, three reception rooms, usual 
offices, Good garden.—Solicitors, Messrs. Yeo and Co., 
41, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
Particulars and conditions of sale at the Mart, E.C. ; 
the respective Soxicirors; and the AUCTIONEER, 46, 
' Gresham-street, E.C.,and Kilburn, N.W. 


Little [iford, within a few minutes from East Ham, 
congas and Manor Park Stations.—Fourth Auction 
: ale. 

HE PREMIER LAND COMPANY 
(Limited) having sold every lot at their previous 
auction sales, will SELL by AUCTION, at the PUBLIC 
HALL, Plashet-grove, East Ham, on WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 20th, 1898, at 7.30 in the evening precisely, 120 
valuable FREEHOLD PLOTS, including frontages to 
' Rectory-road and Elsenham-road, also valuable shop 
- plots in Chureh-road. No tithe or land tax, Payment 
_ by instalments, spread over 44 years, if desired. Pos- 
session on payment of deposit. Free conveyances. 
The new roads are formed and kerbed, and have 
_ Separate sewers and surface water drains.—Particulars, 
with plan and conditions of sale, may be obtained, when 
ready, at the place of sale; the principal hotels in the 
neighbourhood ; of the Premier LAnp Company 
(LimitEepD), 10, New Broad-street, E.C.; Messrs, TAYLOR 
and Taytor, Solicitors, 10, New Broad-street, E.C.; or 
of Mr. H. A. Rawttins, Surveyor, 45, Queen Victoria- 

street, E.C. 


ILL PARK ESTATE, Westerham, Kent, 
‘twenty miles from London, 500ft. to 700ft. above 
sea level—_F REEHOLD choice BUILDING SITES for 
SALE on this rising, high-class residential estate, from 
One acre and upwards. Chalk subsoil; magnificent 
views. Aliso excellent, well-built Residences to be Sold 
or Let. Rents from £50 to £250 a year. Water supplied 
by the West Kent Water Company. Fast through 
trains to and from City daily.—Apply to the Rrsipenr 
AGEN?, on the Estate. 


AND, for the erection of Residences, in the 

a choicest part of Surrey, on the hills, beautifully 

_ timbered, with convenient railway access.—PLOTS, 

varying from one to twenty acres, to be LET or SOLD, 

~ for building purposes.—Apply WEATHHRALL and GREEN, 
Surveyors, 22, Chancery-lane. 


O BUILDERS. 
A. The Freeholder of a large suburban Estate (S.W.) 
wishes to meet with ONE or TWO BUILDERS accus- 
-tomed to building good-class suburban property of 
from £60 to £120 a year rental. Main road, prettily 
wooded sitesfor houses. Plenty of ground to each plot, 
Several having tennis lawns; main drainage; cricket 
and tennis clubs and three golf courses within a mile. 
Eight miles from Royal Exchange. Some shop plots 
adjoining railway station on main road. The land will 
be sold or let with restrictions, and advances can be had. 
Unquestionably one of the best things going at the 
present time for the right man. 
Freeholder’s Snrveyors and . Architects, Messrs. 
CHESTERTON and Sons, 51, Cheapside, H.C. 


Important Sale of Building Land, Shop and House 
Property, and short Leasehold House and Stabling, 
for occupation. 

C RAWLEY CROSS and CO. will SELL 

e by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, 

E.C., on MONDAY, JULY 4th, at TWO o'clock, the 

following : 

VALUABLE BUILDING SITE, having a frontage to 
Uxbridge-road, Shepherd’s-bush, of about 266ft., and to 
Old Oak-road of about 250ft., ripe for the erection of 
ten detached or semi-detached residences, with long 
gardens, for which there is a great demand. Held on 
lease direct from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, at a 
nominal ground rent of £2 per annum.—olicitor, Guy 
Eis, Esq., 11, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 


Unusual opportunity of aequiring a high-class Marine 
Freehold Residenze at Bognor-on-Sea.—Purchasers 
need only pay a deposit of 10 per cent., the balance by 
half-yearly instalments extending over nine years,— 
The imposing House, No. 2, Park-terrace, in an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant position on the esplanade, facing 
thesea. It contains eight airy bedrooms, four spacious 
reception rooms, and ample domestic offices. _Suit- 
able for a high-class boarding house. Also Freehold 
Houses, 3 and 4, Lansdown-place ; let at£65 and £70. 

N R. GEORGE F. HARRINGTON will 

SELL the above by AUCTION, at the MART, 

London, E.C.,*on JULY 26th, at TWO, in three lots. 
Particulars of W. J. Myart, Esq., Solicitor, 23, Ab- 

churech-lane ; and of the AucTIONEER, 16, Abchurch- 

lane, E.C. 


By order of the Trustees of the late Robert James 
Chaplin, Esq.—Catford.—To Builders and others.— 
10a. Or. 18p. of Freehold Land, situate in a first-class 
position, with possession at Christmas next, when 
part will be available for building, having existing 
frontages; also a Freehold Ground Rent of £30 a 
year, secured on residences, in the same neighbour- 
hood, which will be Sold by Auction by 

k. GEORGE F. HARRINGTON, at the 
MART, E.C., on JULY 26th, at TWO, in two 

lots. 
Particulars of Messrs. BApHAM and WILLIAMs, Soli- 
citors, 3, Salters’ Hall-court, E.C.; and of the Auc- 

TIONEER, 16, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 


ESSRS. GREEN and: SON, 
AUCTIONEERS and SURVEYORS, 

28 and 29, St. Swithin’s-lane, London, 
Beg to announce that their SALES by AUCTION of 
FREEHOLD, LEASEHOLD, and COPYHOLD PRO- 
PERTIES, Ground Rents, Life Policies, and Rever- 
sions take place at the MART on the LAST FRIDAY 
in the MONTH, and on such other occasions as may be 
arranged.—Particulars are invited 21 days prior. 


ESSRS. GREEN and SON undertake 
SURVEYS and VALUATIONS of LAND and 
HOUSE PROPERTIES, as well as Machinery and 
Plant, for 
Ratings, Compensations, Partnerships, 
Assessment Appeals, Estate Duties, Dilapidations, 
Fire Losses, Mortgages, and other purposes. 
Estates managed and rents collected under Receiver- 
ship and other powers. 


ICTESSRS. GREEN and SON invite the 


attention of persons requiring money on mort- 


gage to their 
MORTGAGE LIST, 

founded in the year 1853 (entered at Stationers’ Hall), 
which contains particulars of sums of money in the 
hands of trustees and solicitors by whom they are 
instructed to obtain securities, 

Auction, Land, and Estite Offices, 28 and 29, St. 
Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 


UTTON, SURREY.—FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND for SALE, in cheap lots. 
Practically no restrictions. Roads made, gas and hot- 
water laid on. Free conveyances, Any sized plots. 
Payment by instalments if required.—Brooks and 
HELLER, 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 


ESSRS. FORTESCUE and BRANSON 

have received instructions to SELL by AUC- 

TION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., on 
MONDAY, JULY 4th, 1898, at two precisely : 

The four long Leasehold Dwelling Houses and 
Laundries, known as 6, 20, 22, and 24, Wendell-road, 
Shepherd’s Bush. Let and producing £180 per annum, 
tenants paying rat2s and taxes. Held for long terms at 
moderate ground rents.—Solicitors, Messrs. Church, 
Rende.l, Todd, and Co., 9, Bedford-row; and Messrs. 
Ford, Lloyd, Bartlett, and Co., 38, Bloomsbury-square, 
Ww 


_ By order of the Exeeutors of the late Mrs, Shepperson. 
—A' charming double-fronted Residence, with room to 
erect a stable at the rear, known as 17, Rylett-road, 
Ravenscourt Park. Let at £60 per annum. Held ona 
long lease, at a moderate ground rent.—Solicitors, 
Messrs. Pearless and Sons, East Grinstead. 

Particulars and conditions of sale of the respective 
Soricrrors ; at the Mart; and of the AUCTIONEERS, 54a, 
Goldhawk-road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


ANITARY \ INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ** Certified 
Coach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve’ months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. . Special three ~months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museu m) 
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RCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE and 

CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, personally or 
in residence, Fourteen first places.—G. A, T. MrpDLE- 
Ton, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


(WATEBEROOF COVERS, made from very 
best Navy canvas, 12ft. by 9ft, 15s. ; 15ft. by 9ft., 
18s. 9d.; 15ft. by 12ft, 25s.—Any size, at 1s. 3d, per 
square yard, can be sent on approval from H. J, Gasson, 
Government Contractor, Rye. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
(TRAVELLER WANTED by J. H. Sankey 


and Son, Lime, Cement, Brick, Slate, Sanitary, 
and Fire-clay Goods Merchants, Essex Wharf, Canning 
Town, for East Middlesex District, Must be familiar 
with all goods, and able to wait on architects, engi- 
neers, builders, &ec.—Apply fully to Head Office, as 
above. 1 
RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
TANT REQUIRED, Must be a neat and quick 
draughtsman, and able to write specifications. Prefer- 
ence to one with knowledge of quantities and measuring 
work.—Send specimen drawings, age, salary, and par- 
ticulars, F.R I.B.A., 7, Bank-buildings, Ilford, Essex. 1 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (fully 
qualified) WANTED at once. Good at perspec- 

tive and details. —Write, stating age, experience, salary 
expected, with copies of testimonials, to ARCHITECT, 3, 
Hyde-gardens, Eastbourne. 1 


LERK WANTED, in Builder and Con- 
tractor’s Office. Must be good writer and corre- 
spondent, and quick and accurate at figures ; accustomed 
to extending quantities (not pricing out), ordering 
materials, abstracting time sheets and accounts. Must 
be early riser.— Write, giving age, references, and salary 
required, to J. W. Wuits, High Barnes Works, Chester- 
road, Sunderland. if 


V JANTED, BUILDER’S (Horticultural) 

ASSISTANT MANAGER. Practical man, 
Able to take off quantities, make working drawings, 
prime cost, &c., of conservatory and greenhouse work, 
iron and wooden buildings, &¢.—Apply, stating age 
salary required, and experience, to WRiINcH and Sons 
St. Lawrence Works, Ipswich. 


OSTING CLERK REQUIRED, accus- 

tomed to Builder’s or Engineer’s office. Must 

be quick at figures. One with a knowledge of architec- 

tural drawing preferred.—Address, stating age, salary 

expected, with copies of testimonials, to Box 753, 
BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL Office. 1 


ASON. — WANTED, good, soft-stone 
BANKER HAND; used to alabaster. — WM. 
VicxErs, Sculptor, 221, West Regent-street, EONS 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.B.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 
ITUATION as CLERK of WORKS RE- 
QUIRED; thirty years’ practical experience ; 
several architects’ references as to character and capa- 
bilities, — Address, W. Epwarps, The Lynches, 
Shalford, Guildford. 1 


SSISTANT seeks ENGAGEMENT in 
First-class ARCHITECT’S OFFICE, at small 
salary, with view to buying future partnership ; Great 
Britain or abroad.—Address, C., Alma House, Long 
Eaton, Derbyshire. 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires 
London ENGAGEMENT. Good draughtsman ; 
artistic and practical.—T. E, H., 12, Aberdeen-place, 
Maida Vale, N.W. 1 
(CNARPENTER and JOINERS’ work, stairs, 
&e., WANTED. Piece work labour only; any 
description; large quantity preferred. — Box, 756, 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL Office. 1 


TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


SA ea tame aay ee goes) Sigh te A ee oe See eee 
“*Dividitore, London.” LONDON No. 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, ArcuitTEect & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed . .. +s -s The City Bank, Ltd. 
? Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS. TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 
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CHICAGO. EXHIBITION. HIGHEST AWARDS. 


ALBION CLAY COMPANY 


LIMITED. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “GRANITIC STONEWARE” Pipes. 


TRADE MARK. 
carefully selected and blended to insure a hard, dense, impervious and imperishable body, specially adapted for Sanitary purposes. 
The Pipes have a *f toughness ”’ as opposed to ** brittleness,”’ which is not possessed by any other Stoneware Pipes. They have been 
proved to withstand the highest crushing and bursting pressures under tests by Kirkaldy and other authorities at home and abroad. They are made by 


the most improved Patent Machinery and are highly auprores for their uniform superior quality. All the Pipes are stamped with the Trade Mark, © 
rT = 


ranitic Stoneware,”’ as above. —=—— 


TESTED PIPES.—Seleeted and Tested under Hydraulic Pressure and Marked 


All sizes to 24in. diameter of full Standard thickness, and of any length up to 3ft. for 6in. and upwards. 


PATENT PARAGON PIPES. 


PATENT PARAGON PIPE. C FORM. 
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Sound Portland Cement Joints to me any test. ‘True alignment of the Invert and Firm Rest. No obstructive ledges at Invert as with ordinary Socket 


ipes. Free Flow. No Stoppage. Full Capacity of Sewers and Drains maintained. 
CHEAPEST IN FIRST COST AND MAINTENANCE. 


The Patent Paragon Pipes are superseding the Ordinary Socket Pipes. They are being specified for important 
Sewerage and Drainage Work in all parts for Government, Corporations and Sanitary Authorities. They have been used for the new Drainage of 
Smedley’s Hydropathic Establishment, Matlock, Derbyshire, and the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, London, &c. — 


To meet the requirements of Sewerage and Drainage according to circumstances, the Patent Paragon Pipes are made in 


three forms :—(A) With ordinary depth of Socket for Surface Water Drains, &c.; (B) With deep Sockets for Sewers and House — 


Drainage and (C) With extra deep Sockets for the Best Class of Work. 
When specifying, the Name should always be given In full, as Patent Paragon Pipes A, B, C, according to the kind required, 


SYKES’ PATENT JOINT PIPES. 


THE MOST RELIABLE eo ~ i" a Cw aq WATERTIGHT JOINTS 

PIPES FOR MAIN SEWERS S@oOnrqua esl fet SE eee $= MADE WITH THESE 

IN WATER-LOGGED PIPES WHEN ENTIRELY 
GROUND. SUBMERGED. 


The Screw Joint ensures true alignment of the Pipes. The Patent Jointing Material is impervious and imperishable. 
It sets slowly and yields for a time to any settlement of the Pipes in bad ground. It cannot enter the pipes and cause obstruction therein, as in 
grouting. Sykes’ Patent Joint Pipes have made Watertight Joints in water-logged ground where other Patent Joints have failed. Easily laid by 
ordinary Pipe-layers. Bends and Junctions easily inserted. 


Moderate in Cost, Easy to Lay, and the most Reliable of any for Bad Water-logged Ground. 


ae EEE 
SYKES’ PATENT SEWER GAS INTERCEPTOR. The most EFFECTIVE for the PRESERVATION of HEALTH. 
JONES & SYKES’ PATENT CHANNEL BENDS FOR MANHOLES AND INSPECTION CHAMBERS. 

SANKEY’S PATENT DEEP INTERCEPTING GULLY, with Galvanised Bucket to hold Detritus. Cannot untrap. 
KEITH’S PATENT DRAIN TESTING AND FLUSHING TRAP. Simple in Construction, efficient and reliable. 


SYPHONS, GULLIES, INTERCEPTORS, &c., with PATENT PARAGON SOCKETS, to avoid check to flush in forcing Solids 
through the Trap and fitted with SYKES’ Patent Screw Stoppers. 


INVERT, JUNCTION, and GULLY BLOCKS, STREET GULLIES to any size. LATRINES, CLOSETS, SINKS, &c. 


enn ———————— 


Works: WOODVILLE, BURTON-ON-TRENT.  ionocit"Strice: 18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


LONDON DEPOT: MIDLAND RAILWAY (Somers Town Goods Station), OSSULTON STREET, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


The Principles 
of Art. 


‘made in Mr. William White’s “The Prin- 


_ eiples of Art.” The book aims at providing, 


for the use of students and the art-loving 
public (to use a consecrated phrase), a con- 
nected commentary, drawn from the writings 
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of the master himself, on the collection in 
the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield. Those 
comments, admirably applied and carefully 


chosen, are strung together’ by Mr. White's — 


own observations, the result of years of study 
of the master’s writings and their subjects. 
This is obviously a most difficult, indeed a 
perilous, enterprise, one needing much enthu- 
‘siasm and unwearied industry to carry 


‘through. The dangers are many and obvious, _ 
yet Mr. White has eseaped most by a sup- 
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ANOTHER contribution to 
the swiftly-growing mass 
of Ruskinian literature is 
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| pression of self; and we are left to wonder, 


not atthe mistakes of the book, but at the 
amount of research and the deftness of the 
literary carpentry displayed by its author. 
To the present and to the coming race of 
students, no less than to a large section of 
the public, the book should be valuable, if 
only in this, that in one admirably printed 
volume we have a précis of Mr. Ruskin’s 
whole teaching. By reviving interest in the 
matchless prose, it should send men back to 
the Ruskin worshipped in youth, though for- 
gotten in the whirl of work in later life. The 
chief defect in the work is that found in all 
collections of extracts.. The illustrative 
passages relating to the various artists 
represented in the museum lose much 
of their value and interest by being 
torn from their settings. We lose the sense 


of proportion, of balance, the rise and fall of | 


interest. The cunningly contrived climax 
fails of its chief effect when torn from its 
proper place. Yet, as a guide to the museum 
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and a witness to the master’s influence, the 
book could hardly be better. Its purpose is 
helped by many admirable illustrations, and 
by the sensible classification of works into 
schools and styles. Exception may be taken 


‘to the use of the term “‘ Art prophet” 
adopted, though not invented, by Mr. White. | 


It is in no sense applicable to Mr. Ruskin. 


‘His genius is surely that of critical inter- 
‘pretation, not prophecy in either sense of the 
“word. 


His interpretations, his poetic. en- 


thusiasms, have now been so absorbed by the 
thinking public, that his evangel has become 
part of our intellectual life, and we are in 
danger of forgetting the magnitude of our 
debt to one who has done so much and sacri- 
ficed so much for Art and Literature in 
England, Mr. White’s book therefore is 
welcome in that it recalls us to our allegiance, 
and reawakens our gratitude to the most 
strenuous and influential eritie of modern 


times, H.W. 


“T say, if you do not feel 
the beauty of the little gray 
cottage, which has stood so 
many storms and evil days, and is still 
sound and trim; or of the little village 
church, brimful of the history of sia cen- 
turies, you cannot feel that of the stately 
cathedral.”’—It may not seem amiss, now 
that Mr. Ellis’s address on the life-work of 


The People’s 
Bible. 
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his most intimate friend has been published, 
to make a few extracts from one of William 
Morris’s latest discourses. (An address 
delivered at Birmingham, 1894.) And it is 
well that this short paper should be written 
to-day, if at all, for we would have everyone 
know that this, from Kelinseott type, 
although produced at a price which seems 
little is yet as perfectly printed as any that 
eame before. There remains, it appears, in 
the hands of the trustees, the matter of several 
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lectures, which Messrs. Longman and Co. 
have undertaken to publish. Whatever con- 
ditions were made, the result makes it clear 
that the parties concerned have desired to 
put within reach of Morris’s public not merely 
the words of his lectures, but one example at 
least of his art. There was never a thought 
of profit in the work of the Kelmscott Press. 
It is true that the books were expensive, but 
whoever has called them dear has known 
nothing of what they have cost. The most 
that Morris could do in his lifetime was to 
conclusively prove, by producing examples, 
that the crafts, one and all, are intrinsically 
worthy of the love he bestowed upon them. 
He set up a standard, in short, in this and 
the other arts, and did so regardless of cost. 
His lectures, if we are not mistaken, will be 
cheaper even than this by-and-bye, but as the 
jewel gains by its setting, there will always 
be many who will prefer if they possibly can 
to have his works in this generous form, 
For here, for half-a-crown only, have we the 
original type. Its position on the page 
allows marginal spaces for private love- 
labour, and the paper will tempt both binder 
and artist. What Morris said about art was 
perforce repeated so often, and was more- 
over so perfectly true, that the mere 
maxims enunciated are likely in time to 
become commonplace, but. we seem as we 
read to hear him speak of his love of 
our country, and in the glimpses we get of 
this man lies much of the charm of the 
lectures. There are passages here in abun- 
dance which alone would be worth reprinting, 
but fortunately so inwoven with the thread 
of the same discourse, and so essential to 
our dream-picture—the - picture memory 
paints—that we ask for the whole or nothing. 
‘‘ Now perhaps you will say that, even so far, 
I have not been speaking of the simple un- 
blended work of Nature. That is true. In 
all old civilised countries, even when we are 
in the country, out of sight of a single house, 
the aspect of the place is largely influenced 
by the work of man: the hedgerows, the 
road, the lanes leading out of it, the trees 
which have all been planted by men’s hands, 
the growing crops, the tame beasts and sheep, 
the banked and locked rivers, all these go to 
making up the loveliness which lies before 
us. But, besides all that, it is seldom in 
England that we can be out of sight of a 
house, never out of memory of one seen but 
a little while ago. So here we are brought 
at once to that transition between works of 
Nature and of Art, wherein each: plays its 
own part, and which, when they are happily 
harmonised, produce the greatest pleasure 
that the eye can have, and appeal most 
directly to the imagination. For in these 
landscapes, which include building, we have 
before us history in its most delightful, and 
even, I will say, its most instructive, shape. 
And furthermore, in such landseapes England 
(in all countrysides which have not been 
ruined by our artificial poverty) is fruitful ; 
for both the cireumstaneces of life in the 
Middle Ages in England, and the genius of 
our forefathers, led them specially to what I 
should call the embroidery of the general 
face of the country. If we lacked, as we 
did, the romance of the great walled towns 
of the Continent, we had as a compensation 
abundance of. ancient villages, with their 
small but beautiful churches, full. of indi- 
viduality and character, and their generously 
built manor houses and homesteads, which, 
between them all, once made an English 
countryside a special treasure not to be seen 
anywhere else.”’ E.R. 


A NEW post office in Perth has just been 
opened. : 

THE Bishop of London last week performed 
the ceremony of laying the foundation stone 
of the new Church of St. Simon’s, Peter’s 
Park, Paddington. 'The church, when erected, 
will seat 600 people, the cost being £4500, 


STAIRCASES. 


ODERN Domestic Architecture is more 
remarkable for utility than for pic- 
turesqueness; and the poet who wrote of the 
“Jong unlovely street” might even more justly 
have spoken of the “tall unlovely blocks of 
flats” which are now to be seen on every hand. 
As the external embellishments of the old 
sixteenth and seventeenth century houses— 
the gables, the wings, the picturesque groups 
of chimneys, are sternly banished from our 
present day abodes (where the architect's chief 
ambition appears to be that of squeezing as 
many human beings as possible into one given 
space, as the honey cells are fitted into a bee’s 
comb); so many of the space engrossing but 
attractive internal structural arrangements 
of days of yore have vanished from modern 
mansions. ‘I'he huge stone well which con- 
tains the stairway of a block of flats, or the 


Mean Narrow FLicutr or STEEP STEPS 


which represents, says the Globe, the staircase 
of many an expensively-rented London house, 
cannot be compared with the massive pic- 
turesque structures by which our ancestors, a 
couple of centuries or so ago, ascended to the 
upper chambers of their abodes. ‘The stair- 
case of an ancient house was often its most 
picturesque internal feature, and one which 
irresistibly tempted an artist’s pencil. It 
occupied the centre of the mansion, and was 
built with lavish disregard of space. — Its 
broad low steps and spacious landing-places 
were bordered by heavy railings and _balus- 
trades, carved and wrought with elaborate 
skill; sometimes adorned with groups of 
figures at the turning places. Winding gently 
round and round, this staircase led up to the 
top of the house by so easy an ascent that it 
was not difficult to credit the family tradition 
of how a fox-hunting squire of the last century 
had, for a bet, ridden his.favourite hunter up 
and down these broad, shallow steps 


From Hau to Artic. 


Nearly every old house of any pretensions has 
a staircase of this description ; and there are 
specimens still lingering even in the metropolis 
itself. Comparatively few persons know that 
what may be called “an historic staircase’ is 
still existent in the house which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds once occupied near Leicester Square. 
If that strongly-made ancient stairway, with 
its balustrades and its broad low steps, could 
only enumerate the celebrities who must have 
ascended it to reach the studio of the famous 
eighteenth century painter! Up it Johnson 
must often have rolled; doubtless holding on 
firmly to the strong low banisters. Angelica 
Kaufmann’s light steps have tripped over 
those old boards again and again; Garrick— 
most perplexing and difficult of “sitters ”— 
Mrs. Siddons, all that galaxy of fair women 
and famous men whose faces still look down 
upon us from Sir Joshua’s canvases, have, in 
turn, passed up the sturdy heart of oak strue- 
ture, which remains as firm as ever ; although 
its original makers and users have lone ago 
passed away. 
The bust outlasts the throne, 
The coin, Tiberius. 


According to Charles Lamb, an old house in 
Norfolk boasts a haunted staircase, in the 
mansion traditionally occupied by the Wicked 
Uncle of the “Babes in the Wood,” up and 
down which the ghosts of the murdered 
children flit at midnight. Is this legend 
founded upon the true story of that small 
hidden stairway of the Tower of London; 
under which, some two centuries after their 
murder, the bones of Edward V. and his child 
brother were discovered? There are two dis- 
tinct descriptions of staircases in old houses. 
One, the grand, the principal, built of wood or 
stone, and forming a conspicuous feature and 
ornament of the mansion. Staircases like 
these are found at Haddon Hall and similar 
“stately homes of yore,” and are selected by 
many an artist to illustrate passages in a 
romance or a poem: as in.the case of one 
edition of Longfellow’s works, where the “ Old 
Slock on the Stair” is represented as, occu- 


pying one of the corners of an ancient stair- 
case landing while on the stairway itself 

Groups of merry children played, 

Youths and maidens dreaming strayed. 
Staircases like these seem associated with all 
the events of family life; with gambolling 
children, with happy-faced young folk tripping 
lightly over their dark boards; with wedding 
days, when the bride, “crowned with bless- 
ings,” lingers alittle as she passes, for the last 
time in her maiden life, down the shallow 
steps of the old staircase, and out from the 
family roof-tree; with merry parties of 
youthful descendants, grandsons and grand- 
daughters, racing gaily up the old steps, and 
pausing to admire the quaint carving of the 
banister, where the family crest and motto 
figure upon oaken shields, or grim figures of 
beasts or men grin at the landing corners. 
And even the occasional passing of a “funeral 
train”? down that old stairway may link the 
old. structure with some tender memories. 
But the “escalier dérobé,” the back staircase, 


THe Secret STAIRWAY, 


has neither pleasant nor affectionate associa- 
tions connected with it. That narrow, winding 
flight of stairs (usually of stone), which is 
almost invariably an adjunct of the “grand 
staircase” of an important old house, has 
nothing but mean, sordid, and even discredit- 
able traditions attached to it. Its most 
respectable use was that of the common 
domestic service of the house. It is always 
up a “secret stairway ” that the villain of fact 
or fiction proceeds to his evil works. It was 
one of the least attractive peculiarities of 
Oup-WorLD ARCHITECTURE 
that most antique mansions possessed one or 
more of these concealed stairways; which 
were craftily contrived to give admittance to 
rooms apparently secured against all intrusion ; 
so that the unsuspecting owner of the mansion 
might walk tranquilly up his grand staircase, 
and bolt and bar himself, with fancied security, 
into his private apartment; all unaware that 
the villain was stealthily flitting up some 
hidden flight of stairs ending at a door con- 
cealed behind arras, or curtain, or picture, or 
panel, which opened direct into his victim’s 
private chamber; whose occupant the villain 
(thanks to the “escalier dérobé”) could now 
rob or murder at his ease, and depart as 
discreetly as he came. There are many old 
staircases which are rich in historical associa- 
tions. Who can forget the “Giant's Stair” at 
the Doge’s Palace in Venice, down which the 
head of Marino Faliero is said to have been 
thrown after his decapitation ; or the “Scala 
Santa” at St. John Lateran at Rome; or the 
many other 
Friaguts OF SACRED STAIRS, 

which (like those of the “Scala Santa”) are 
only to be ascended upon the knees. The 
worn flight of stone steps at Canterbury 
Cathedral is but little changed since the days 
when Erasmus and Colet watched the crowd 
of devotees, at the shrine of St. Thomas, pain- 
fully scrambling up it in this fashion; for, 
some three centuries having elapsed since 
pious knees thus “ wore away the stones,” it 
has not been necessary to protect them from 
attrition with “a stout wooden cover,” as Mrs. 
Trollope, writing in 1841, records had been 
done to the Scala Santa. Gloomy and terrible 
are the associations connected with the stair- 
ways of many an ancient castle; the narrow- 
winding turret stairs, up. which many a des- 
parate fray has been waged, when “one man 
held the stair against a host;” or the dark 
slippery steps which led to the dungeons and 
the oubliettes. These descriptions of stair- 
cases ay be “ missed without being mourned.” 


A Masonic service has been held in Rochester 
Cathedral with the object of raising funds 
towards £5000 which is required for erecting 
a new tower to the cathedral. The cathedral 
was built by Freemasons, and the original 
tower, the Architecture of which is still pre- 
served, differed widely from that of the present 
square tower, erected in 1827. The Dean 
desires to restore the original design, which 
shall perpetuate what he considers to be the 
true architectural taste of the early Masons. 


j- 
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TRAE NORTH FRONT PENSHVRSOT 


PENSHURST PLACE. fevered lips so longed for to a dying soldier until about half a century ago, a louvre, 


stretched out on the ground beside him, through which the. smoke escaped, a fashion 
Be H Inigo TExads uttering the memorable words: “'Thy necessity | continued in buildings of this kind long after 

: is greater than mine.” After many days of | the introduction of chimneys. ‘The roof is a 
severe suffering he died at Arnheim on | very fine example, open to the ridge, with 


/ 


+ HE great Kentish shrine of Penshurst | October 7th, 1586. His body was conveyed | boldly moulded ribs, purlins, and cornice. 
* Place is a large and straggling collection | to England, and, after lying many days in | The principals are supported from just below 
_ of buildings, dating from far back before the state was interred in old St. Paul’s Cathedral. | the cornice by full-length grotesque figures, 
- time of William the Conqueror, for we learn Of Sir Philip Sidney, Southey wrote: rudely carved, all of which, from some reason, 
= that in feudal times a fortified house occupied ae Tread have had their legs amputated. Beneath the 
_ the site of the present buildings, and for two -As with a Pilgrim’s reverential thoughts Minstrel Gallery, in the west wall, are three 
_ centuries afterwards the manor descended Ane cEntee ce bonenerst: pitas Tete ae born, arched doorways leading to the kitchen, 
a from father to son in the family of the de Hint delightful asian over folpatie ze buttery, and servants’ hall, and at the south 
_ Penchesters. Illustrating the groves of Arcady, side of the screen is another porch, added by 
> n u n % ; ' With courteous courage and Royal love, $i Si is’ 4 ) 
4 the south chancel of the church there y . Sir Henry Sidney on Pulteney’s big buttresses. 
_ still remains a battered monument to Sir At Sidney’s death Penshurst passed to his The Minstrel Gallery screen itself has had 
7 Stephen Penchester, who was buried there in brother Robert, created Viscount Lisle, Baron plaster tracery inserted into its panel heads, 


i 


him we owe the great hall, undoubtedly one of | the policy of Cromwell and fought only for 


* (the founder of St. Laurence Pulteney Church, Algeron Sidney, the second son, early in life 
Ps 


4 “crenellate ” in 1341, built extensively, and to | Marston Moor; he was, however opposed to 


he reign of Edward I. Sidney of Penshurst, and later (1618) Earl of ‘doubtless the work of last century; above, 
The manor then passed to Sir John Pulteney Leicester, who married Barbara Gamage. behind the gallery, is some fine panelling. 

F Much of the wainscot in this portion of the 

E.C.), who had married the heiress of the de | joined the Parliamentary forces as a Colonel, house is of split oak, untouched by the plane. 


Penchesters. Sir John obtaining permission to and distinguished himself at the battle of A door at the north of the gallery leads into a 
suite known as “Saccharissas Rooms,” after 


the beautiful wife of the Earl of Sunderland, 
who made frequent use of these apartments in 


the finest specimens of a Baronial Hall extant, | liberty. After a life of varying fortune, seven- 


one glimpse of which gives a more vivid | teen years of which was spent in exile, he was | her many visits to Penshurst. 


he picture of life in the middle ages than any finally beheaded on Tower Hill in 1683. 
2 written description. “We see it now, as tradition | estate, after being successively in the hands of 
- says the Black Prince saw it in a sojourn at | the sixth and seventh Earls of Leicester, 


ca Devereux, who commenced adding a long wing | the ancestor of the present owner, Lord de 
a to the house in the time of Richard II. (after- | l’Isle and Dudley. 


« 


ze and named “Buckingham Building”). After | through which we enter from the -park, was 
_ changing owners frequently, and being suc- | built by Sir Henry Sidney in 1585, the wing 


The On the south side of the dias an octagonal 
stone staircase leads to the state dining room, 
and thence to Queen Elizabeth’s room and the 


_ Penshurst with the Fair Maid of Kent. passed to a Mr. Percy, who married Elizabeth Buckingham building, all richly hung with 
Sir John de Pulteney died without male Sidney, the heiress of Penshurst, and by tapestry, and containing many interesting 


heirs, and Penshurst passed to Sir John marriage went to Sir Percy Bysshe Shelley, family portraits. The furniture is. especially 
; fine, and is mostly of sixteenth and seventeenth 


century date. The fireplaces have quaint cast- 
iron backs with hunting and warlike scenes ; 
from the state dining room a slit in the wall 
gave the lord a full view of the hall, and 
enabled him to regulate the merriment of his 


wards finished by the Duke of Buckingham The north front and central gatehouse, 


" eessively owned by John, Duke of Bedford, and | to the left on entering was rebuilt in. 1834, 


_ Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, the | that on the right is Elizabethan restored. retainers below. ‘There are interesting relics 
ad estate was given by Edward VI.toSir William | The restoration here and elsewhere has been 
he Sidney, and so commence the most conspicuous | admirably carried out, the present owner being 
records which rank its eventful history. scrupulously careful of the old buildings ; 


of Queen Elizabeth, including a worked table 
said to have been by the Queen herself, and 
a cabinet, formerly in the possession of 
Cardinal Wolsey ; amongst other pictures is a 


“ The next owner of Penshurst was Sir Henry | over the entrance gateway are the arms of 3 ) 
a Sidney, who married Lady Mary Dudley, | Edward VI., who gave’Penshurst to Sir William | quaint scene of Queen Elizabeth dancing with 
sister of Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, and this | Sidney, and over this is a tablet, the inscrip- Robert Dudley, Ear] of Leicester ; and in a 

small page’s closet adjoining 1s a rare and 


_ the great hall. Sir Henry fortunately escaped | memory of his father’s patron. 
K the conspiracy which proved so fatal to many Passing through the gatehouse we emerge | several complet 
_ of Lady Mary’s relatives for placing Lady | into a small court surrounded by buildings on muskets of very early make. 


alliance is recorded in the buildings by the | tion on which states that Sir William’s son 
use of the Dudley arms, the Bear and Ragged | and successor, Sir Henry Sidney, in 1585, ‘ valuable collection of old china. 
Staff, as an ornamentation on the screen in caused the gatehouse to be erected to the 
=. 
< 


In the entrance corridor on the ground floor 
is a fine collection of old armour, containing 
e suits, together with some 
The remaining 
portion of the house is devoted chiefly to 


__ Jany Grey on the throne. three sides. Immediately in front of us is the 

 * About this time was born at Penshurst a | old Baronial Hall, perfect in its unrestored | private apartments. : 
oy Statesman destined to figure so prominently | state; it was erected by Sir John Pulteney in | Possibly one of the- greatest of Penshurst 8 
es 0 the politics of his day—Sir Philip Sidney, | 1341. The bold arches ranging above the | many attractions are the delightful old 
a the idol of his day.” At the earlyage of 18 | windows from buttress to buttress greatly | Elizabethan gardens which stretch away with 
5 he was attached to the English Embassy at | improve the exterior architectural effect, and | steps and terraces to the park beyond, with 
_ Paris, and was made a baron of France by | at the same .time add streneth to the main | grass walks winding in and out among flower 
_ Charles TX. Later in life he wrote his cele- | walls. Entering through a fine vaulted porch | beds, yew hedges, and mysterious alleys, 
ri brated Arcadia; “he was knighted in 1583, | and doorway, the jambs of which are orna- | leading us to little bowers, where the sound of 
 gand in the same year married Frances Wal- | mented with a chain of quatrefoils, we find | trickling water is heard, and presently a tiny 
*singham; two years later, having been ap- | ourselves under the minstrel gallery, erected | silver stream peeps forth among the ferns, and 


a 


pointed Governor of Flushing, he bade fare- | by SirPhilip Sidney. The gallery is blackened 


=» 
& 
Nem 
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- man’s character, who, when grievously kept up in good old fashion. In the roof | cottages, forms @  delig 


entices us to rest in the cool shade by its side. 


well to Penshurst, destined never again to | by the smoke ¢f ages, the central octagonal Through a private gateway we enter the 
return, for come months later at the Battle of | hearth, dating back to the days of Sir Henry - churchyard, the grey old church tower rising 
_ Zutphen that touching incident occurred, | Sidney, with its massive oak logs, carries one’s | above the dark green, yew hedges, whilst be- 


which showed the noblest side of the great | imagination back to days when Yule Tide was | yond the lych gate, flanked by picturesque old 
t chtful subject for the 


y 


_ wounded, could give up the water which his | immediately over this hearth there existed, | artist's. brush. 
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ENGLISH CATHEDRALS.* 


By J. LAne. 


MONGST the evidences of the present 
century pointing to the development of 
art in its true beauty, nothing is more decided 
than the revival of the pointed style as ex- 
emplified by the: multitude of new churches 
erected and the conscientious restoration of 
the cathedrals and churches in-every part of 
the British Isles. With the castellated 
structure of similar periods there is a contrast, 
for, with the exception of here and there a 
stately castle (such as we have at Raby, for 
instance), age, storm, fire, tempest, and the 
exigencies of Civil War have removed the con- 
temporary specimens; but, thanks to that 
feeling of veneration which a Christian nation 
has ever entertained for the temples of its 
religion, and not the less to the solidity of con- 
struction, so favourable 


A CHARACTERISTIC OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


on solid foundations, the stately cathedrals of 
England have defied the ravages of time, wars, 
revolutions, and so-called restorations ; and 
these mementoes of the nation’s early piety 
still call nineteenth century architects to 
witness that abbot, prior, and monk of the 
pre-reformation days could design and erect 
edifices of surpassing grandeur and beauty, to 
provide models and specimens for our Gilbert 
Scotts, Streets, Burgesses, and modern designers 
of a class of work which was brought to per- 
fection many centuries ago by such masters as 
Lanfranc, Ernulph, Anselm, Gundulph, William 
of Seno, Thoresley, Wykeham, and other early 
Churchmen whose works exist, whilst their 
names have almost been lost.to posterity. 
We can still see 

Massive arches broad and round, 

That rose alternate row by row, 

On ponderous columns short and low. 

E’en on these walls the heathen Dane 

Had poured his impious rage in vain. 

Not but that portion of the pile, 

Reb:1ilded in a Jater style, 

Showed where the spoiler’s hand had been. 

Not. but the wastinz sea-bre2ze keen 

Had worn the pillared carvings quaint, 
: And mouldered in each niche its saint. 
From those evidences which still exist much 
may be gleaned of the ideas of the picturesque 
and beautiful breathed in the spirit of those 
early days. Who can deny but that there is 
much originality to be admired in the unique 
octagon of Ely, the spire of Salisbury, the 
nave of Winchester, the west window of York, 
the five aisles of Chichester, the west front of 


coln’s angel choir, Exeter’s. minstrels’ galler y. 
Situation of the edifice is, perhaps, the most 
important item in claiming for the picturesque 


*A paper read before the Northem Architectural 
Society. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


Wells, Peterborough’s painted ceiling, Lin- | adorned the) Sales Rowe 


in Minslrelo Ken 


PENSHURST PLACE. 


exterior. Many of our cathedrals lose much of 
the variety produced by the grouping of their 
fine outlines, by being built in the midst of 
large towns, on the low level of a surrounding 
plain (such as that of York); but, where the 
proportions are so fine that the building towers 
above the surrounding dwellings, the county 
reaps the benefit of a noble landmark. The 
Bell Harry tower of Canterbury, which I saw 
one autumn day from the Whitstable Road, 
with its golden fane illumined by the morning 
sun; Ely’s beautiful lantern, visible o’er many 
a mile of dreary Cambridgeshire fen; York 
Minster, from Garrowby Hill; such landscapes 
as these testify to the cathedral as the centre- 
piece of a picturesque scene on which the eye 
loves to linger with delight. Lincoln, tower- 
ing on its sovereign hill, has a prominence 
rivalled by no other cathedral, and is a land- 
mark for thirty miles round, whilst the great 
Norman towers of Durham, the final resting 
place of St. Cuthbert, 
Whose grand cathedral, huge and_yast, 
Looks down into the Wear, 

possess in themselves unrivalled sites for 
adding to the enchantment of the surrounding 
scenes, Old Sarum stood on the top of a hill, 
but the storms made sad havoc with the pre- 
vious cathedral, so that when in 1220 Bishop 
Poore had to face the task of its restoration. 
he chose another site on lower ground, now 
the city of Salisbury, so that, although 
greater protection was secured, much of the 
fine effect which its tall spire would have had 
on the landscape was otherwise-lost. As 
pretty a view as I have ever witnessed was 
Lichfield Cathedral one February morning, its 
three spires reflected in the Bishop’s Pool, 
with the frost covering the trees in the 
foreground. ‘The three great arches of the 
west front of Peterborough present another 
picture of a bold extarior, whilst the elegant 
central tower of Gloucester is a graceful treat- 
ment of the square tower in the Perpendicular 
Period, which shows to great advantage com- 


- pared with the more solid and massive Norman 


towers of the earlier cathedrals. The Gothic 
style has this disadvantage, that its interiors 
lack the colour decorations which add so much 
to the picturesque 

INTERIORS OF THE CLASSIC STYLES. 


This is not an unmixed evil, for the beauty of 
the carving is brought to the front, and the 
vaulted roofs and clustered columns afford 
outlines wanting in the St. Paul class of 
interior. Although in earlier days it was 
evident that mural paintings’ extensively 
earlier Gothic 
cathedrals, the examples which the occasional 
removal of whitewash affords us are appa- 
rently nothing better than frescos in simple 
tints, and out of comparison with the mass of 
gilt colour usually to be found in the interiors 


| of the classic design, colour being mainly left 


JOURNAL 


a few days ago. 


to the stained glass window, of which we 
have so fair a specimen at York. The chief — 
items of beauty I claim for the Gothic — 
cathedrals are the fine vistas of clustered _ 
column. I often think it a pity, when showing — 
visitors over cathedrals, 
not more often called to the magnificent — 
perspectives which are afforded of clustered 


~ column and groined arch from various posi- 


tions. Chichester with its five aisles is a 
splendid specimen of this grouping, and i 

at the same time affords a good ey 
of the bold contrast of the pillars and 


pillasters of black Purbeck marble backed up zi 


by the white Portland stone of the fabric, 
which is so picturesque a feature of the 
southern cathedrals whose builders had ACCESS © 
to the quarries of the Isle of Purbeck. 


On pillars lofty and light and small, 

The keystone that locks ea 2h ribbed aisle,] 
Is a fleur-de-lis or a quatrefoil. 

The corbels are carved grotesque and grim, 
The pillars with clustered shafts so trim, 
With base and capital flourish around, 


And seem bundles of roses which garlands have bounds Z 


Ture foundation-stone of new Board schools” 


that attention is — 


re 


at Douglas, Isle of Man, was laid a few days : 


ago. 


sion of the General Hospital, Nottingham, will” 
be laid to-morrow, July 7th. = 

THREE Corner-stones of the new chancel abdata 
to be added to St. Bartholomew’s Church, © 
Marsden, Yorkshire, were laid recently. 

Tue foundation-stone of the new Church of 
St. Alban the Martyr, Westcliff, Southend, has — 
bean laid. The cost of the building will be © 
about £2290. 

Tae foundation-stone of a new English 


church has just been laid at Dusseldorf. It 


will be a pretty Gothic structure, seating — 
about 200 people. - 

Aw appeal is being made for funds where-_ 
with to reconstruct the present ‘buildings of | 
the Working Men’s College, in Great Ormond 
Street. 
work is about £15,000. = 

A new Salvation Army “citadel” is being 
erected on Battery Green, Lowestoft, by Mr. 
John Ashby. The new building is to include 
a senior hall and a junior hall, both on the 


ground floor; the building ren teace amounts — 


to £1009. 
Tur handsome oak screen ian has been— 


erected in Windsor Parish Church as a‘ 
memorial of the Queen’s “Long and Happy - 
Reign” was dedicated by the Bishop of Oxford — 
Two shields on the screen — 


bear the inscriptions, “V.R., 1837, and V.R.L., 
1897.” 
affixed, The screen was designed by Sir_ 


Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., and has cost weer 


£350. 


The estimated cost of the proposed | 


A dedicatory tablet will also be 


“Tan foundation-stone of the Jubilee exten a 
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: | 
® | must be combined in some way, not as a group, 
3 | but as a pair. Now, it had been suspected ; , ‘ 
: at | Tre Seg ‘ Bae ny SOME AMENDMENTS A'T’ LEEDS. 
A RESTORATION RIDDLE. | that there was something wrong in the de- Cait Seer e sre 
: hte. atio » Ps "Is € » and whe 4 e y Z P : 
age 5 : | Ptah sae ae ae ‘nines see ieee HE Leeds Corporation is seeking to amend 
; REIN ACH made a most interesting i ah x litt] +t < paca < Tis Packs 7 3 and extend its powers in respect of build- 
, : pommunication respecting the statue | eas ae % t] Sgt NS we eae +i , ing by-laws. The draft of the new by-laws 
known as the Venus of Milo, in the Louvre, at | a ae ee ; P ee i ie aid a : fa So has been under the consideration of the com- 
. . ‘ * F: f: « . , ‘ * 

_ the annual meeting of the Hellenic Society ES ghee 4 lit ith th tea th > ua ai ores ‘ er mittee of the Leeds Incorporated Law Society, 
held last week at 22 Albemarle Street. Pro- | Us 5 ue vi 1 the - e \ i oe Ww = pee £ it who have, through a sub-committee, carefully 
fessor Jebb, M.P., presided, and among those ith Poseidon, and woul erp towaras = | examined the scheme, and submitted to the 
present were Sir John Evans, Mr. Penrose, , Proper restoration of the Paris statue. The 


pe . j ; : Sa Corporation authorities some important obser- 
Professor Percy Gardner, Mr. Ernest Gardner, | great difficulty in restoring the Venus of Milo | Jationg thereon. The first point which the 
the Provost of Oriel, and Mr. Blomfield Jack- | Was that she seemed to be looking a long. way committee have called attention to is that 
son. M. Reinach said he thought he had solved | 4Way; and that her regards were directed | many of the by-laws are worded in a loose 
the riddle of the restoration of this Apirodite... upwards. Hor: this reasou restorers had.not, "| way, and that many words are used which 
Tn 1892 M. Ravaisson published a photograph | 8° to say, known what to do with her eyes. | pave no definite legal meaning. It is con- 
of a drawing of the statue as it was in 1819, the But it had been observed that the statues of | 


: ) t : : SRE a it tended that it is of the highest importance 
time of its discovery. On either side was a | SO” divinities often seemed to be looking as | that the by-laws should be so expressed that 
beardless Hermes with inscriptions. The first if they were examining the distant horizon, there may be as little opening as possible for 
of these was the one that fixed the date at | and this fact might be a clue in the case of iierlatat as to the cheaniae of any particular 
260 8.c., but the other, which contained the | the Venus of Milo. | by-law. Another point has been raised which 
name Theodoretas, was not as late as the THE STATUE OF POSEIDON. | is eonsidered of equal, if not greater import- 
Be the fourth century. There was, | 1044 the right hand uplifted and holding the | @nCce. According to the by-laws, if any issue 

> trident, while the left hand was approaching | 2tises between the Corporation and a property 

An APHRODITE wiTH Two HERMEs, | the body as if to take up the draperies. The OW2er as to the question of whether the pro- 
perty owner has complied with the by-laws, 
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_ one having an inscription of 260 B.c., the other | Aphrodite might be taking up the draperies | A ‘ i. 
of 370 8,c., but there was no reason for dating | with the right hand and holding the trident | the Corporation are to be 
a 


the statue from one rather than the other, | in the left, and so the two might be imagined THE Sone JUDGES. 

since neither of the inscriptions was on it. | as responding to each other. The fragment of | There are two general questions of great im- 
- Now, in 1877 a number of statues were found | an arm holding an apple, exhibited with the | portance, but there are many special points to 

together in Melos, which M. Tissot, then Venus, he refused to take into account; it was | which attention has been directed. It is 

French Minister at Athens, tried, without not found at the same time as the statue, and contended that the powers given to the City 
» success, to get for the Louvre. They included | its work was very poor. Asa last consideration, Surveyor should be exercised either personally 
a colossal statue of Poseidon, some parts of | he pointed out that Philochorus spoke of.two | by himself or by some duly qualified deputy. 
female statues, and a statue bearing the name | big statues in Telos representing Poseidon and Those who have had, experience of the action 
Theodoretas. The conclusion was that this | Amphitrite. At first, M. Reimach thought | of subordinate officials will, it is said, realise 
remarkable statue of Poseidon of Melos ‘Telos might bea mistake for Melos, butfurther — the importance of this point. There are by- 
belonged not to 50 8.c., but to 370 B.c. All reflection convinced him this was not the case. laws having reference to public buildings 
those who had seen the two were struck by the | ‘The statement of Philochorus showed, however, which render it of the highest importance that 
resemblance that existed between this Poseidon :| that about 400 B.c. there were two. statues of ~ it should be clearly defined what is a public 
and the Aphrodite of Melos in technique and | Poseidon and Amphitrite associated together | building and what is not. To give an illustra- 
in the folds of the draping, and some autho- | in the adornment of a shrine, and it might be tion of ‘the uncertainty which would prevail if 
rities had attributed them both to the same _ that about the same time a shrine of Poseidon the by-laws were passed unaltered, it may be 
period. Having thus got tothe opinionthat the | in a neighbouring island—Melos—was adorned stated that a restaurant is a public building 
‘Aphrodite and the Poseidon were of the same | with two similar statues at the expense of a — unless it be “‘ merely a shop so used.” Excep- 
period and technique, and had come from the: rich man named 'Theodoretas. | tion has also been taken by the Committee of 
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the Law Society to the vagueness of the words 
“business premises ” and “licensed premises.” 
And, again, the words “ domestic building ” 
are used in a manner which leaves it uncertain 
as to what is a domestic building and what is © 
not. Another most important matter is with 
regard to main streets. For a long time there 
have been many anomalies with regard to the 
Wrptx or Streets In LEeps. 

A minimum of 12yds. has been in operation 
with regard to newly laid-out streets, and 
it-is the law that while two rows of cottages, 
if newly erected, must be separated from each 
other by a width of 12yds., the whole of 
the space must be flagged and paved as a 
street, although such street is not and can 
never be a thoroughfare. Many of the oldest 
thoroughfares in the town carrying an enor- 
mous amount of traffic are little more than 
half that width, The bottom of Woodhouse 
Lane is an illustration of this. Under the 
proposed by-laws streets will be divided into 
two classes, but it is pointed out that there is 
no proper definition of what is a main street ; 
indeed, it is proposed to give the Corporation 
power at any time to declare any street to be a 
main street, and, when that has been done, 
certain provisions with regard to its width 
‘tecome applicable. In the laying out of new 
streets also it is proposed to require an abso- 
lutely straight line of frontage, which will, in 
many cases, mean—according to the view of 
the Law Society—an enormous waste of pro- 
perty, without any public advantage whatever. 
There is a by-law which may subject builders 
to very serious inconvenience. ‘The builder is 
bound to submit his plans, and it is proposed 
to give the Corporation power, after the plans 
have been passed, to enable the surveyor to 
come in and stop the work by alleging that 
the plans are not in accordance with the by- 
laws. Power is proposed to be taken to pre- 
vent owners 

Aurrrina Burtpines WirHouT SANCTION, 
but it is complained that there is no proper 
definition of what amount of alteration is 
necessary to confer this power. With regard 
to the gradients of proposed streets, the Cor- 
poration, it is alleged, seeks to be autocratic, 
for it takes power to require the easiest practi- 
cable gradient, which may throw upon the 
owner an absolutely prohibitive expense. 
There are some very important provisions 
with regard to the width of streets, and it 
is the legal view that in many cases it will be 
most injurious that there should not only 
be 14yds. space between two rows of houses, 
but that the whole of that space should be 
paved and flagged. If this power be given 
and enforced the result will, it is pointed out, 
be that the cost of building, and of course the 
rent, will be enormously and unnecessarily 
increased. Many other by-laws deserve careful 
consideration. As an illustration it may be 
stated that the 32nd by-law will prevent the 
erection of a carriage house, bicycle shed, or 
even a dog kennel within 15ft. from any build- 
ing. Members of the legal profession commend 
these proposed by-laws to the careful con- 
sideration of all who are interested in the 
subject. 


A HANDSOME pile of buildings, just com- 
pleted, as the new offices for the Liverpool 
School Board, were opened last week. 

Tue West Ham Corporation has instructed 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., to prepare 
plans for the erection of public swimming and 
private baths, and other buildings in Romford 
Road, Stratford, E. 

A new parsonage is being built for the vicar 
of Radcliffe, and will cost over £2000. The 
erection of new day schools, which will require 
an expenditure of upwards of £4000, and 
repairs to the parish church are also being 
contemplated. 

Memortat stones in connection with the 
proposed new Baptist Chapel at Corris, Ireland, 
have just been laid. The building, which is 
being erected to the plans of Mr. J. Lewis 
Evans, architect, Aberystwith, will be of 
Gothic design, and is estimated to cost £400, 
with accommodation for about a hundred 
persons. The contract was let to Messrs. J. 
Humphreys and H. Davies, Machynlleth. 


BOW, CHELSEA, AND DERBY | THE PRIORY OF INCHMAHOME. 


PORCELAIN.* 


By WiiLiAm BEMRosE, 


A book upon such a subject as English 
Porcelain as manufactured in the five 
potteries of Chelsea, Bow, Longton Hall, 
Worcester and Derby, appeals to but a very 
small public. Amateurs of china will be 
interested, and to them such a work as this of 
Mr. Bemrose’s should be extremely valuable ; 
to manufacturers and to those who are 
interested in the history of Derbyshire and 
its manufactures also. The result of the 
researches of Mr. Nightingale (who is quoted 
by Mr. Bemrose) and of the author amongst 
advertisements in old newspapers, and hitherto 
in edited documents and deeds relating to these 
factories, appears to be to establish it as a fact 
that William Duesbury, who has hitherto had 
the credit of commencing the manufacture 
of such things at Derby in 1750, was an- 
ticipated by a man named Andrew Planché. 
The earliest advertisement in a London paper 
which refers to the sale of “ Derby Porcelain” 
by auction (the usual mode of disposing of 
quantities of such things at that time to all 
appearance) appears in December, 1756, and it 
is impossible that these articles could have 
proceeded from Duesbury’s factory, for he was 
working in London in 1751-53, facsimiles of 
pages of his work-book being given showing 
that at that time he was enamelling at small 
prices, pieces of porcelain made at Chelsea, 
Bow, Derby, and Staffordshire, and sold to the 
dealers in the white glazed state; and he 
appears to have been at Longton Hall in 1754 
and 1755, where his father lived, while it was 
not till 1756 that he commenced the factory at 
Derby by turning seven houses into work- 
shops, details about which are given by Mr. 
Bemrose, who also goes pretty fully into the 
question of the origin of these earlier examples 
of Derby porcelain. He comes to the conelu- 
sion that they must have come either from the 
Cockpit Hill pot works, or from the kilns of 
the aforesaid Planché, who made and _ fired 
small figures of animals about 1745, and sub- 
sequently made an agreement with Duesbury 
and Heath when the Derby factory was started 
in 1756. 

A large part of the book is taken up with 
the textual reprints of old deeds, leases of 
various properties, agreements with workmen, 
catalogues, and lists of moulds and models 
belonging to Duesbury in 1795, the latter 
having been made by four old workmen in 
1819 for the purposes of a Chancery suit. 
These last should prove very useful to col- 
lectors, as assisting in identifying specimens 
made before 1795. ‘There is at the end of the 
book a chronology of the Chelsea, Bow, and 
Derby pot works, and of Duesbury’s porcelain 
works at Derby, and diagrams of authenticated 
Bow, Chelsea, and Derby marks, which should 
also be of great use. 

The notes about various workmen, the artists 
as we should say now, on whose labour the 
excellence of Duesbury’s porcelain depended, 
are interesting, rescuing from oblivion the 
names of men of considerable talent in their 
special lines, as the excellent illustrations 
show:—J. J. Spengler, a Swiss, the best 
modeller employed at the factory (at a salary 
of £2 2s. a week!), Billingsley, Pegg, and 
Boreman, china - painters, and others. ‘The 
artistic work is often misapplied as modern 
opinion would consider, but there can be no 
doubt that, apart from that inisdirection, the 
work is very accomplished. 

The book also contains all that is known 
about the Longton Hall porcelain’ works, 
together with many odds and ends of informa- 
tion relating to the making and selling of 
china in Derby, but it is not a book for the 
general reader. S... Ge 

“Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porcelain.” Being further 
information relating to those factories, obtained from 
original documents, not hitherto published. By William 


Bemrose. Bemrose and Sons, 23, Old Bailey; and 
Derby, 1898. 


Four memorial stones of a new Wesleyan 
chapel at Monton, near Eccles, have been laid. 


By C. E. WHITELAW. 


«Isle of Rest ” (although that is not the 


translation of the Celtic name “Inchma- — 
home,” as we shall see later on), and never — 
was a title better,bestowed; for here, during — 
the Middle Ages, a little colony of monks lived — 
a life of peace and plenty, out of reach of the — 


ever flowing and ebbing tide of war, raving, 
and family feud that surged along the shores 
of the lake. For are we not on the line of 
demarkation between the Highlands and Low- 
land—the debatable land across which the 
marauding Highlander loved to stretch his 
claymore. 

Taking a glance at the history of the Inch- 
mahome Priory (Perthshire, N.B.),.we find 
that Walter Comyn, fourth Earl of Menteith, in 
1238 obtained theauthority of Pope Gregory IX. 
t) build a priory in the diocese of Dunblane, 
and on the Island of Inchmahome, for the 
religious men already settled there. 

The Priory is dedicated to Mocholmoc, whose 
day on the calendar was June 6th, identifying 
him with Colman of Dromore, in Ireland, a 
Celtic saint of the sixth century who was 
called Mocholmoc. Skene, in a note in his 


“Celtic Scotland,” says: “In Ireland it was” 


the custom to prefix ‘mo,’ my, and add ‘oe, 
little, as terms of endearment, to the names of 
saints; when the name ended with ‘ an,’ ‘ok’ 
was substituted for it. Thus we have the 


island mentioned in a document dated 1358 as © 


‘Inchma-cholmok,’ ‘the isle of my little Col- 
man ;’ or Latinised as in another of about the 
same period, ‘Insula Sancti Colmoci,’ ‘Isle of 


St. Colman.’” 
The monks were of the Augustinian order. 


T* island of Inchmahome is known as the 
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The church, as its Architecture shows, belongs 


to the First Pointed Period, and must have 
been commenced very shortly after its founda- 
tion in 1238, as the founder also endowed it. 


The plan shows an aisleless choir, 66ft. by _ 


23ft. Sin. 
form, the eastern being of five lights. 

There is a good sedilia and two ambries in 
the south wall, also the remains of what 


All the windows are of the lancet : 


appears to have been a sacristy, with a lean-to — 
roof against the north wall; from the base, ~ 


&c., being carried round, it is evidently an 


original part of the design. (Comp. Dunblane.) _ 


Here we have the graves of some of the most ~ 


distinguished men of the families of Comyn, 


Stewart, Drummond, and Graham, with in- 


teresting 


monuments, unfortunately much 


defaced ; amongst others that of Walter 


Stewart, Fifth. Earl. of Menteith, and his 
Countess. 


He was one of .the most dis- — 


tinguished men of his day, fought at the — 
battle of Largs in 1268, was a witness of — 
the marriage of the Princess Margaret to Eric ~ 
of Norway in 1281, anda distinguished crusader 


under Louis IX. 


The nave has a north aisle, but no south — 
aisle, and measures 75ft., and from 23ft. Sin. ~ 


at east end to 27ft. 2in. at west end, This ~ 
seems to be from the wall having been rebuilt. — 


(Comp. irregularity in other walls. ) 
The details of. the main arcade and the fine 
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west portal are first pointed work of the best — 


quality, and with the general arrangeme at of 


the plan, bear many points of resemblance to _ 
Dunblane Cathedral, which was being built at — 


the same time (1233-1258). 


There are remains of a tower at the north- : 


west angle of the nave, but of later date, — 


although there was evidently the intention to 
have one here from the first. 


On the south side of the choir is the chapter — 


house, an oblong, 24ft. by 15ft. (internally), 
with semi-circular vaulted roof and a chamber 
over, approached by an outside stair. 

The cloister and cloister garth were on th: 
south of the nave, but the buildings surround 
ing it have to a great extent disappeared, 
leaving the kitchen offices on the south-east 
side the best preserved portion, still retaining 
windows, fireplace, and drain. The kitchen 
is covered with a plain tunnel vault, and there 
was a story over. 

The refectory probably ran along the south 
side of the cloister, and from the dormitory 
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over it ran a stair giving 
kitchen for use during the day. 

The Priory of Inchmahome, like the other 
ecclesiastical foundations in Scotland, was 
secularised at the Reformation, and in ‘this 
case absorbed into the barony of Cardross. 
We have, therefore, as is unfortunately the 
rule with the people in Scotland, to deplore the 
destruction of the conventual buildings, end 
although one would not suspect it in this out- 
of-the-way place, the cause was the same old 
enemy—the realization of a convenient quarry 
for dressed stones. 

We have only to look at the neighbouring 
island of ‘Talla with its seventeenth century 
castle to see where the greater part went (see 
kitchen window), also at the curious avenue- 
like walled enclosure. The chapter-house 
seems to have been appropriatedas amausoleum 
by the Earls of Menteith and Airth, and this 
enclosure is said to have been built in haste 
to receive the remains of the first Earl of 
Menteith and Airth, who was assassinated in 
the camp of Montrose at Collace in 1644 by 
Stewart of Ardvoirlich. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning two 
illustrious sojourners—King Robert the Bruce, 
who visited Inchmahome on several occasions 
both as a wanderer and as a King, and Queen 
Mary, who, when a child of five was brought 
here by her mother soon after the battle of 
Pinkiein 1547,and resided here from September 
till the following February, when she left for 
Dumbarton en route for France. 


access to the 


Ture Duchess of Devonshire will lay the 
foundation-stone of the William ‘Terriss 
Memorial Lifeboat House, at Eastbourne, on 
the afternoon of Saturday, July 16th. 

CoLDBATH Prison, which is now being 
pulled down, was the scene of a serious acci- 
dent, by which several men were severely 
injured. ‘They were working on the top floor 
breaking down the structure, when the con- 
crete flooring gave way, carrying the lower 
floors with it. Two of the men fell a distance 
of over 50ft. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
NEWCASTLE.* 


A RETROSPECT. 


ea eee Besa RECORD. ad 


By Frank W. Ricu. 


T may be interesting to glance hurriedly 
with an architectural eye over the past 
famous sixty years, and see how Newcastle- 

upon-T'yne comes through the ordeal. In the 
year of Her Majesty’s accession, Newcastle 
would wear an entirely different aspect to 
Newcastle of the present day. The boun- 
daries of the town at that time might roughly 
be taken to extend on the west to the west end 
of Thornton Street; on the north, to Leazes 
Terrace ; on the east, to Ellison Place; and on 
the south, to the Tyne. The growth of the 
city is not due to Architecture, but to the great 
commercial spirit that is now upon us. New- 
castle, a little previous to the time we start 
(1837), was but a moderate sort of place, 
sleepy in a way, something like the keels that 
used to glide down the Tyne at high tide with 
their heaped-up cargoes of coals as compared 
with the present craft. There was the Castle, 
the older churches—A1I1 Saints and St. Thomas, 
the Assembly Rooms. And a quaint old place 
it must have been, and crammed full of history. 
But at this anterior period to the great epoch 
under review there was born a man who was 
destined to work a 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE OLD PLacs, 


one of those men of indomitable will, one of 
those great captains of industry for which 
Newcastle is so justly celebrated—I allude to 
Richard Grainger, sometimes called “the 
architect of modern Newcastle,” a position to 
which I don’t think he ever aspired, but who 
had the good sense to call to his aid the 
architects of his native town, and to imbue 
* The inaugural address of the Session 1897-8, de- 
livered by the President of the Northern Architectural 
Association, and just issued in printed form, 


WEST DOORWAY, 
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them with the enthusiasm of which he pos- 
sessed so large a store. He must have been a 
bold man, and a shrewd one. His plans were 
most ambitious and gigantic, and his architects 
responded to the call, as, indeed, all men of art 
have done at all times, when not beset with 
hampering circumstances. Grainger was well 
on with some of his schemes at the time of 
Her Majesty’s accession, and the making of 
the great railways may be said to be syn- 
chronise with this. After these preliminary 
remarks, we may now look at some of the 
Architecture of modern Neweastle, of that 
coming within the famous sixty years, and see 
what acconnt our friends living or dead can 
give of themselves. As a means of better 
realising what I am about to say, we may 
imagine ourselves arriving by train at our 
Central Station. Here, we are at once con- 
fronted by a famous building, the work of our 
first president, a building designed in the very 
beginning of the railway system, when no one 
could foretell its gigantic growth, yet to-day 
this building is as useful as the day it was 
built, when other stations in Britain have be- 
come obsolete, and swept away to 
Give Puace to MopEeRN SrTRucTURES. 
Coming out into Neville Street we obtain a 
fine view of the station, a building, from the 
clock tower to the west end, full of dignity. It 
is a matter of regret to us all that the original 
majestic design for the portico (which now 
hangs in the vestibule of the Museum of 
Natural History) was not carried out instead 
of the existing portico, and an equal matter of 
regret that the eastern extension of the station 
should not have been carried out on the lines 
of the original design, instead of the sort of 
coal depét roof lately erected. For these 
matters the directors must be blamed, and 
ought to be heartily ashamed of themselves. 
I make these remarks because I believe it 
echoes the view of all architects, and also in 
defence of the able man who designed the 
original building. The view from this spot 
as a “townscape” is somewhat unique. In 
looking to the east, we bring in the view 
Collingwood Street and Mosley Street, up to 
the Arcade, and in which the famous tower 
and spire of the cathedral group well. Look- 
ing in a more hortherly direction, a similar 
view is obtained of Grainger Street, with the 
domes of the Exchange, and eyually admir- 
able monument to Harl Gray, closing the vista. 
We may now walk down Neville Street, and 
in doing so one cannot forget the change that 
has been effected in so short atime. One can 
remember Neville Street so well before 
Grainger Street was cut through, when all 
the buildings round about were 
Oxtp Time BurLpines, 


and now nearly every one of them are new. 
The street, as we all know, is a very spacious 
one, broadening out very considerably at the 
Monument to George Stephenson, and with 
the modern buildings, now erected here, forms 
as fine an entrance to a city as will be difficult 
to beat. The entrance into London from 
King’s Cross is shabby compared to it, as is 
the case in many of our principal cities. The 
buildings from the Douglas Hotel to the 
offices of the Standard Insurance Company 
are all modern business premises, save one, 
and on the other side of the street is the very 
large hotel lately erected by the North-Eastern 
Railway Company. The Union Club faces us 
as we proceed, forming a fine group with the 
offices of the Newcastle Chronicle, Messrs. 
Emleys, and the offices of the Union Insurance 
Company. The mention of the offices of the 
Chronicle remind me of my younger office 
days about thirty years ago, when this build- 
ing was designed by my old master—Mr. 
Parnell, a member of our Association. Before 
that time it was the town house of Dixon 
Dixon, of Unthank. 'T'o the south, where once 
stood the picturesque old Westmorland House, 
we have the offices of the Coal Trade, a very 
fine design by our ex-president. We now enter 
Collingwood Street, which, when I knew it first, 
was entirely residential. It is now something 
like the City of London, bereft of residents. The 
building that arrests our attention is the very 
fine Bank, lately erected by Messrs. Hodgkin 
and Co, It is a stately and thoroughly gentile- 
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manly building, and reflects the greatest 
credit on a lamented colleague (Mr. Robert 
Johnson), and the liberal-minded directors 
who allowed him “rope.” A very fine block 
opposite—the offices of the Northern Assurance 
Company—is by the same artist. I must not 
forget a small building to the east of the 
bank, which was designed by Mr. Parnell, and 
was the first break into the residential quality 
of this street, and for many years stood high 
above the rest of the buildings. We now 
come to St. Nicholas Square. On the one 
hand, we have the Town Hall buildings, 
stretching from the square up into the Bigg 
Market, occupying the site of some very quaint 
old houses, which I remember very well, and 
on the other, the street called the High Level 
Approach, a very extensive range, the High 
Level buildings (the work of Mr. Parnell), 
and opposite, a picturesque block of offices by 
a past president (Mr. John Johnstone), Coming 
into Mosley Street, and proceeding half way, 
we come to a famous corner, one that would be 
difficult to equal in any provincial city. At 
this particular spot, the meeting of Mosley 
Street, Dean Street, and Grey Street, there is 
food for contemplation, as each corner presents 
something worth seeing. At one, the National 
and Provincial Bank, by the late John Gibson; 
another, the new building of the Prudential 
Assurance Company, by Mr. Waterhouse; and 
at the corners of Grey Street we have the 
start of what we call the Grainger buildings. 
At the head of Mosley Street stands the 
Areade, one of 
GRAINGER’s AmBITIOUS PROJECTS, 


and a stately termination to the street. 
Passing down Dean Street, and under the 
very fine arch which carries the North-Eastern 
Railway—a credit to engineers—one wonders 
why they did not carry the railway.on one of 
the terrible utilitarian structures they delight 
in, floating like a spider’s web, and propor- 
tionately ephemeral; but this is a good, 
honest arch. Passing under this, one sees on 
all sides new buildings by colleagues yet 


amongst us, and many by others gone to their | 


long home. At the angle of the Sandhill 
stand the very fine offices of the Royal 
Insurance Company, designed by Parnell, and 
further on the huge commercial buildings of 
Lombard Street, Queen Street, King Street, 
the Sandhill, ete. While we are at the river- 
side, we might from the Quay look for a 
moment at the High Level Bridge, one of the 
most architectural engineering bridges in the 
country. Its design may be obsolete, but it 
far and away excels the terrible wrought-iron 
bridge a few hundred yards further west, 
which may be said to be entirely devoid of the 
faintest wsthetic design, and is an insult to 
our time. Coming back to the foot of Grey 
Street, we now undertake by far the greater 
portion of our task, for we now start with 
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and his architects. We must content our- 
selves with a very cursory glance. ‘Taken 
altogether, they form one of the most extra- 
ordinary instances of town building ever con- 
ceived and carried out by one man. Within a 
year or two, they all practically fall within our 
period. The buildings in Grey Street, Shake- 
speare Street, Market Street, Hood: Street, 
Grainger Street, Nelson Street, Nun Street, 
and Clayton Street yield a quantity and 
quality that should satisfy the most exacting. 
As I said before, Grainger had the good sense 
to be guided by experienced architects ; hence 
we have the buildings well designed, which 
means that detailand grouping are useful. There 
are, especially in Grey Street, buildings of the 
finest Renaissance design where students will 
find a wealth of material, and it must not be 
forgotten all these buildings are of a genuine 
stone, not stuccoed and painted, and when 
newly built, clean as they came from the 
hands of the mason, and seen in a brilliant 
sunshine, they would, indeed, resemble a 
veritable palace of Architecture—a re-building 
of Rome. To describe them all is out of the 
question, but we may just glance again at 
Grey Street, and the best view is to be 
obtained at the junction with Mosley Street. 
Here the full and graceful proportions of the 
whole is taken in, but not quite at one view— 


a circumstance which adds to the charm, for 
Grey Street not only ascends with a gentle 
gradient, but bends proudly away to the right 
with a noble sweep, passing on the way, the 
Bank of. England, the Theatre Royal, the 
group of the Exchange, with its finely de- 
signed domes, Lambtons’ Bank, and ter- 
minating with the monumental column in 
memory of Earl Grey. They are familiar to 
us, but possibly, like the prophet in his own 
country, not sufficiently appreciated. So 
subtle is the design of this street that, while 
rising and curving, no harsh or abrupt treat- 
ment can be observed, each building though 
separately designed falls into one harmonious 
group. We may now leave this mass of 
modern buildings, and may safely say_ they 
stand a lasting monument to the genius of 
Richard Grainger and his architects, Dobson, 
Green, Wardle, and Walker. Grainger Street 
West has not yet been mentioned. It is a 
comparatively new street, built since Grain- 
ger’s days, and entirely by individual owners, 
the buildings being designed in every case by 
local architects, the result being a great 
diversity of design from the tail end of the 
Gothic revival down to date. I might also 
mention the new offices of the Water Company 
and of the Gas Company. My list, I am 
afraid, is but half complete, but I think I 
have enumerated enough to show the 


Enormous Mass or CoMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


that have been erected here in this period, 
from the designs of our colleagues. I will 
now run over a few of the buildings that can- 
not be said to be commercial—the College of 
Medicine, by our friends Messrs. Dunn and 
Hansom; the College of Science, by the late 
R. J. Johnson, with whom I had the pleasure 
of being associated ; the Museum of Natural 
History, St. Stephen’s Church, St. Aidan’s, 


St. Michael’s, St: Matthew’s, St. Peter’s, St. - 


Mary’s (Rye Hill), St. Dominic’s, St. James’s, 


the Roman Catholic Cathedral by Pugin, with * 


the tower and spire so ably added by our ex- 
president. This short list, taken at random, 
could be multiplied many times. I have not 
even said a word about the works and factories 
that abound with us, and in which Architec- 
ture is often called to aid, and possibly this 
address would be incomplete were I not to 
mention that enormous hive of industry—the 
Elswick Works, where I have had the honour 
and privilege of carrying out some of the finest 
shops in the world. I have been in many of 
the chief cities of England and Scotland, from 
time to time, and looked about me, and often 
with a view of finding anything better in this 
respect than we have in Newcastle, but have 
been unable to find any. Newcastle will hold 
its own either in Architecture, or in its ad- 
ministration of cleanliness. In speaking of 
the continued commercial prosperity, one often 
notices how in a busy practice commercial men 
often 
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The imperative demands of trade are often 
antagonistic to the precedents in Architec- 
ture. For instance—take a familiar case—the 
shop windows of our city, or any city, show 
the busy man will insist on having his window 
in one square of glass, or, because he cannot 
get any glass large enough, he will divide 
them by gossamer bars. Iam quite sure his 
goods would be as well seen if shrined in 
architectural encasements. It would seem 
also, in walking through our streets, that the 
Architecture will presently be “behind the 
scenes ”—in other words, it will be covered by 
huge letters of the alphabet. What is the 
cause of this trumpeting from the house 
fronts? Have we all become short-sighted, 
that we cannot see to read a man’s name in 
moderate letters? I once lost a good client 
for declining (politely, I hope) to carry out 
some letters of this nature, over 9ft. high. It 
has often been said that an architect without 
the men of the building trades would be like 
a commander-in-chief without soldiers. The 
men of the building trade are our: soldiers, 
and the excellence of their workmanship is of 
vital importance to us; and we eannot help but 
notice the nearly total extinction of some 
trades. 


A DECAYED IPSWICH CHURCH. 


A PLEA FOR RESTORATION. 


A appeal is being made for funds to restore | 


an old and decrepid church at Ipswich— 
‘one of the finest and most interesting churenes 


in the county town of Suffolk ”—to quote the 7 
The edifice is that of ~~ 
It is an excellent example of — 


architect’s description. 
St. Mary Key. 
fifteenth century work. The nave—to continue 


the description of Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, the ~ 


Diocesan Surveyor—is spanned by a massive 


and splendid double hammer beam roof, the — 


timbers of which are richly moulded, and the © | 
hammer beams, cornice, &c., were originally 


ornamented withangels and the strawberry leaf 
ornament. 


The faces of the wall pieces are % 


carved as figures, and the whole is a specimen of — 4 


medieval workmanship of the greatest possible — | 
interest, and as a work of a past age of priceless | 


value to the town. The former roof to the 
chancel was no doubt in harmony with that 
of the nave, but it has been unfortunately 
destroyed and replaced by a heavy erection 
fixed so low as to completely 
Spot THE PROPORTIONS 

of the church. There is a fine clerestory, 
richly panelled in freestone and flint on the 
exterior. The tower, which is 19ft. square and 


73ft. high, has a very striking appearance, and — 


once commanded the attention of visitors from 
the River Orwell, but it is now overshadowed 


by lofty mills, which completely hide this noble — 


structure from this point of view. ‘Th roof is 


constructed of chestnut, and is in a most 


serious and dangerous condition. The ends of 
the lower hammer beams have rotted away, 


and have but little bearing upon the walls, — 


and the feet of the principals, which rest on 
the hammer beams, are in a like condition. 
Of the wall plates but little remains, and the 
top of the walls is a mere mass of decayed 
wood and rubbish. The timbers generally are 
rent and split, and the pins in the tenons are 
snapped. 
falling at any time. T'o properly repair the 
roof it is absolutely necessary that it should 
come off and be re-framed and spliced. ‘The 
clerestory on the north side is in a terrible 


Parts of the roof are in danger of © 


state; the exterior face of the masonry to the — 


windows and panelling to the walls has 


entirely perished, and the tracery has been ~ 
made good with mortar, cement, &e., so as to — 
The parapet is also ina © 


hold in the glass. 


loose condition, The sanitary state of the 


church is distinctly bad. Owing to the low ~ 
level of the floor, it has been flooded by high — 


tides and storms on numerous occasions; dry 
rot has been set up, and a deposit of sewage 
and other matter has accumulated below the 
floors, and a sickly and disagreeable odour 
pervades the building. 
of things it is proposed 
To Raisr THE FLOOR 
14in., covering the whole with conerete, and to 
pave the aisles. 
spoiling the proportions of the sacred edifice. 


The south porch has been much mutilated; — | 
the side windows have been blocked, parts of 


the roof removed, unsightly exterior doors 


have been erected. It is proposed to restore ~ 
this-structure, and to use it as the entrance to ~ 
the church. The east window of the organs | 


chamber is ina dilapidated state, whilst the 
south window has been blocked up and 
cemented over in an unsightly manner ; stone 
has been replaced by white brick, buttresses 


patched up in brick and cement, parapets — 
badly rebuilt, and other work of the kind, — 


whereby this side of the beautiful church has 


been greatly marred. Finally, it is proposed _ 


to clear away the bad patchwork of modern 
times, and to replace it with work of the 
original design, and thus to bring back this 


ancient church as far as possible to its ancient — 


beauty and stability. = 
Se 


FouNDATION-STONES have been laid of a 
Wesleyan school-chapel at Wood Street, Holly- 


wood Park, Stockport, to take the place of ay 
There will be © 
accommodation for 280 children, at a cost of © 


mission at Queen Street West. 


£1900, inclusive-of the land. 


To remedy this state — 


This can be done without 
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i ErrincHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
ms July 6th, 1898. 
‘ “T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
~ and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
T say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the eapense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incwmbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
_ blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
Ruskin. 
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serious danger in the shape of the new decora- 
tive hoarding, from which advertisements are 
excluded. Several hoardings of this kind have 
been seen lately in Regent Street and other 
thoroughfares, but a much larger and finer 
example has just been erected in Oxford 
Street. This hoarding, which surrounds the 
site of some new buildings, is of immense size, 
and is ornamented with a bold and striking 
- design in white, yellow, and sage-green. A 
border of stencilled garlands, alternated with 


‘ 

és 

al 

_ __-Tar artistic poster is threatened with a 


- adds considerably to its effect. 


a Somp excavations at Hampton Court Palace 
have brought to light the forgotten water-gate 
and gallery, built by Henry VIII., through 


| which the State barges passed from the 
_ Thames into the palace. The walls or piers 
are of immense thickness, being no less than 
|‘: 25ft. wide, and om these massive foundations 
‘3 —which were built in the river—formerly 
stood a large picturesque buildiny of several 
- stories, which was known as the water-gate. 
s In this place Princess Elizabeth was kept as a 

prisoner of State by her sister, Queen Mary, 

and there subsequently resided the consort of 


} 
| ‘Ze 


z -ments were being erected. After the death of 
- his Queen, William III. had the building 
demolished, as it obstructed the view of the 
| § _ river from his windows. 


A movement is on foot for establishing a 
| a central museum for the reception of London 
= antiquities. Such an institution, however, is 
= already in existence at Guildhall, and it is 
i questionable whether there is need of another 
building. The Guildhall museum is rich in 
relies of 6ld London ; and, that being so, has a 

right to claim prior attention when a perma- 
nent home is desired for their antiquities by 

those who take an interest in the past history 
of our great Metropolis. 


~ AN ancient Roman hospital has been brought 
 tolight at Baden, near Zurich, the discovery 

having been made in connection with recent 
excavations at Windisch, the Roman Vin- 

donissa. At Vindonissa the two great Roman 
roads met, the one leading from the Great St. 
Bernard along Lake Leman and then by 

- Aventicum and Vindonissa to the Roman 
es stations on the Rhine; the other leading from 
- Italy to Lake Constance by the Rhetian Alps, 
the canton which is now Winterhur, Baden, 
and Windisch. The last point was the station 
- of the seventh and eighth legions, and close 
by the Roman road the hospital has been dis- 
covered. It contains fourteen rooms supplied 


with many kinds of medical, pharmaceutical, 


4 % "3 é 
classic masks, runs round the hoarding, and 


and surgical apparatus, the latter including 
probes, tubes, pincers, cauterising instruments, 
and even a collection of safety pins used in 
bandaging wounds, There are also medicine 
spoons in bone, and silver measuring vessels, 
jars, and pots for ointment, some still con- 
taining traces of the ointment used. The 
excavations have also revealed a large number 
of silver and copper coins, the former belong- 
ing to the reigns of Vespasian and Hadrian, 
and the latter bearing the effigies of Claudius, 
Nero, and Domitian. 


Tur Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts— 
founded as a fitting memorial of Lord Leigh- 
ton—has just been re-opened, and an interest- 
ing collection of works by Early English 
masters hung on the walls of the well-lit and 
spacious gallery formed the chief attraction of 
the function. These were lent by Mr. J. W. 
Bacon, and include examples of those painters 
who made English landscape famous in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and were 
the real inspirers of the romantic movement 
in France. Constable is, of course, the most 
noted, but the series, admirably arranged and 
hung by Mr. Cecil Burnes, who is the curator 
of the schools, appropriately starts with a 
beautiful composition by Richard Wilson. 
The great English master is seen here as a 
sort of connecting link between the artificiality 
of Glaude and the search after truth which lay 
at the base of all Turner’s most poetic and 
finely fancied visions. The quiet classic feel- 
ing in this Italian landscape, its composition 
formal, but in no way conventional, and its 
exquisite colour mellowed by time, make it 
one of the gems of the collection. Turner 
himself is seen in an early work, Crichton 
Castle, the castle itself set four-square on its 
plateau of hill, amidst the surrounding hills, 
a solemn and impressive landscape, with its 
dignified composition and fine opposition of 
light and shade. This is a finished work of 
the painter’s early ‘period. Muller’s love of 
decided colour and sudden contrast, his almost 
dramatic effectiveness, his admirable lightness 
of hand, are all seen in the wonderful little 
sketch, “ The Good Samaritan.” : 


THERE are some delightful examples of 
David Cox. How delicate is his colour, how 
nervous his method of expression. Take the 
little canvas “ Morning ;” it is so brilliant, so 
full of light, the colour so pure, the reference 
to Nature so direct. Near it is a Bonnington, 
a tossing sea under a stormy sky, an effect the 
young artist has painted again and again. 
The collection is very rich in Constables, and 
in Constable at his most interesting stage— 
the study andthesketch. We must remember 
this gallery is attached to an Art school to 
realise the peculiar value of the collection 
which Mr. Baker has lent for exhibition. 
Here is a small version of the “ Cornfield,” 
which, with its added flock of sheep and 
drinking boy, is so well known in the National 
Gallery, and, more interesting still, here is the 
sketch for the famous Salisbury Cathedral, 
now at South Kensington. There is a fresh- 
ness and fancy about a sketch, a sense of in- 
spiration which often eludes the painter when 
he sets himself to elaborate in first idea. We 
can see this in these little canvasses of Con- 
stable, as in his “ Dedham,” we can see how 
the painter can suggest space and distance, 
and show us the sketch of landscape wrapped 
in air. A little De Wint—another sketch, 
small in scale, but large in effect—shows us 
the great master in water-colour working in 
the stronger vehicle. 


Comtne to the figure painters, there is in- 
terest again in the variety of the show. Here 
is an Etty, a traitor flung from the Tarpeian 
Rock, and seen falling head foremost down 
the precipice, painted with the glowing colours 
of a Venetian master, and with a modelling of 
flesh which the Venetians never attempted. 
Two other Ettys—nude studies—have his 
luminous colour, and escape his occasional 
vulgarity. Most interesting is an early 
Leighton, “ Cimabue and Giotto,” very accom- 
plished in its grouping and very German in 
colour, Millais is represented by his portrait 
of that’ sturdy. sportsman, Sir John Astley ; 


and by the pathetic “Stitch, Stitch, Stitch,” 
in its grey scheme of colour, with its silvery 
quality, the very hands seem to move, and by 
a child’s head, as pure and vivid in colour as a 
Van Eyck. ‘There is a portrait of ‘Tennyson, 
by Mr. Herkomer, wrapped in his black cloak, 
looking very severe, with lack lustre eyes and 
peaky brow, the look of power, which Millais 
found in his sitter, quite absent. Mr. 
Herkomer is more successful, is absolutely 
successful, in his likeness of Mr. Ruskin, where 
he gives all the refinement of that delicately- 
featured face, modelling nose and mouth with 
infinite care, and choosing a colour scheme, 
cool greys and blues, most fitting and most 
feelingly rendered. Here our notice must end, 
but visitors will pause before the beautiful 
Rossettis, before Henry Moore’s flowing sea- 
scapes, Tintoretto’s glowing portrait, and a 
fine series of Dutch masters. 


Tue work of Mr. Mortimer Menpes is full of 
pleasant surprises. He always likes to go out 
of the beaten track, and he ever has some 
novelty in the way of subject, technique, or 
even framing. In these days when everybody 
copies everybody else, and when even a good 
idea or an original notion becomes tiresome 
from the fact of its being everlastingly imi- 
tated and very much spoilt in the imitation, 
it is refreshing to find an artist who is con- 
tinually taking a new departure. Mr. Menpes’ 
latest achievement is the production of etchings 
in colour, and a very remarkable series of these 
works is now on view at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries in New Bond Street. There are but 
five-and-twenty etchings on view, but every 
one of them is worth the most careful study, 
as a fine example of the artist’s success in an 
altogether new Art. In these days, when the 
coloured prints of the beginning of this 
century are being so much sought after, and 
are realising such extravagant prices in the 
sale room, colour-etching should undoubtedly 
receive its due share of patronage. 


Tm colour-etching would seem to have 
considerable advantage over the old-fashioned 
print by reason of its superior richness in tone 
and brilliancy of colour. Many of the works 
on exhibition have all the power and mellow- 
ness of an Old Master. Especially may be 
mentioned “ Achilles,” after Rembrandt ; “ Mrs. 
Currie,” from the picture by Romney, the 
wondrous rendering of Piero della Francesca’s 
“Ta Contessa Palma,’ and the marvellous 
study of the head of a wrinkled old dame 
entitled “ Marie Jeanne of Finistére.” On the 
other hand the rendering of the delicacy of 
landscape and the refinement of atmospheric 
effect would appear to be equally within the 
power of the artist in his new method, This 
may be easily proved by the study of such 
examples as “The Harbour, Boulogne,” 
“Santa Maria della Salute,’ and the subtle 
contrast of hot and cold colour in “ Cashmere.” 
No explanation is given as to the new method, 
but as the whole of the plates have been 
etched or dry-pointed by Mr. Menpes, and 
have been printed by him at his own press, 
one may conclude that the most satisfactory 
result is brought about by a close union of Art 
and craft, that the Art is craftesque and the 
craft artistic—that the skill of the artist is 
admirably recorded by the most accurate 
knowledge of the capabilities of his method, 
coupled with a masterly technique. Whether 
Mr. Menpes used one plate or many, or what 
may be the mystery of his treatment of plates 
or his method of printing, we care not. All 
we can say is that the result of his labour, as 
we see it on the walls of the gallery, is sur- 
prisingly beautiful and effective. 


Tue remnants of an old camp, which dates 
back at the least for eighteen centuries, may 
yet for a short time be seen, writes a corres- 
pondent, within a few miles of the City of 
London. These earthworks are at Uphall, in 
Essex, on the east bank of the river Roding, 
about midway between Ilford and Barking. 
Until the present year the whole area, over 
forty-eight acres, had been in farming oceu- 
pation for many centuries, but now the grip of 
the speculative builder is laid upon the site. 
Already the larger portion of the estate has 
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been sold. ‘'T'o all who value such relics of the 
past it will be a matter of regret to know that 
the levelling of these earthworks will soon be 
effected, and that all traces of the ancient 
camp will entirely disappear. A few months 
ago some attempts towards its preservation as 
an open space or as a public garden were 


made, but the enormously increased value of — 


the land precluded any lingering chance of 
rescue from destruction. Notices of this camp, 
meagre enough, are given by various Essex 
historians and other writers from Camden 
downwards; but the most important is that 
quoted from a MS. history of Barking, com- 
piled about the year 1750 by Smart Lethieullier, 
a famous antiquary,; who resided at the manor 
of Aldersbrook, in Little Ilford. 


Mr. Leruisuniier thought that the in- 
trenchment was too large for a camp; in his 
opinion it was the site of a Roman town, 
although no traces of buildings had been 
found on the spot. This he accounted for on 
the supposition that the materials were used 
for building Barking Abbey, and for repairing 
it after it was burnt by the Danes. In sup- 
port of this opinion, he related that, upon 
viewing the ruins of the Abbey Church in 
1750, he found the foundations of one of the 
great pillars composed in part of Roman bricks, 
and that a coin of Magnentius was found also 
among the ruins. From its general form and 
position, and by comparison with other early 
earthworks, we may, however, well conjecture 
that this camp was of prehistoric origin, and 
in all probability a British settlement subse- 
quently occupied by the Romans, who com- 
monly adopted such well-chosen sites for their 
own camps. An opinion has also been ex- 
pressed that it owes its origin to the Norman 
Conqueror, who made the adjacent Abbey of 
Barking his residence until the Saxons had 
quieted down and the Tower of London had 
been built or rebuilt; but that is most impro- 
bable, although he may have pitched the 
camp of his army upon this ground during 
that period of unrest. Apart from these early 
remains, a further interest attaches to the 
farm at Uphall. While excavations for brick- 
earth were being carried on some thirty years 
ago the fossil bones of many animals of pre- 
historic age were exhumed, amongst them 
those of rhinoceros, hippopotamus, lion, bear, 
and, notable above all, the huge hairy mam- 
moth, with the only complete skull and tusks 
which have ever been discovered in Great 
Britain. This was carefully preserved under 
the direction of Sir Antonio Brady, and may 
now be seen in the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington. 


Tue doors of the “Old White Horse” in 
Fetter Lane have at last been finally closed, 
and one of the very few old coaching inns left 
in London will soon have disappeared beneath 
the pick and shovel. At the dawn of the 
railway era no fewer than sixteen mail coaches 
left and arrived at the “ White Horse” daily, 
without mentioning stage wagons and post 
carriages. The long row of stables, sur- 
mounted by rambling corridors of bedrooms, 
reach right back to Furnival Street on the 
west. The old inn is also intimately associated 
with the modern Rowton Houses which are 
springing up all over London, for Lord Rowton’s 
maternal uncle, the late Harl of Shaftesbury, 
once conducted the house as a model dwelling 
for working men. The site occupied by the 
house and stable-yard is a very large and 
valuable one, the whole being undermined by 
vaults of even greater antiquity than the most 
ancient portions of the old buildings. 


“Tr has for many years been felt in Switzer- 
land,” writes a correspondent to the Times, 
“that it was unworthy of the country to allow 
the national antiquities and relics of its past 
history to drift away into foreign museums 
and collections, and the idea of a national 
museum has been gradually taking shape. 
Little knowledge of human nature was neces- 
sary to see at the outset that the citizens of 
Basle, Berne, Lucerne, and Zurich would each 
think that the national museum would most 
fittingly be placed under their charge. A 
solution of the dilemma was at first sought in 


the arbitrament of independent experts—the 
late Sir Wollaston Franks of the British 
Museum, M. Dareel of the Musée Cluny, and 
Dr. Essenwein of the Nuremberg Museum. 
These men decided in 1890 in favour of Berne, 
but this verdict, though temporarily accepted, 
was afterwards overruled in favour of Zurich, 
where the Swiss Chambers finally decided that 
the Landes Museum should be placed. ‘Those 
who are fortunate enough to see the result 
will have every reason to approve their judg- 
ment. The citizens have not spared their 
money in providing a fitting home for the 
national relics, nor has the Government, on 
its side, been at all niggardly in providing 
funds for buying back such of these as had 
drifted into foreign collections, while many 
Swiss corporations or individuals have with 
great liberality given or deposited their 
possessions in the museum. 


« From the fifteenth century onwards the 
arrangement of the museum is strictly chrono- 
logical. It contains, for instance, a series of 
rooms of the various periods, each furnished 
with appropriate contemporary objects. Many 
series of objects, however, are not capable of 
being subjected to the chronological arrange- 
ment, and in other rooms are collections of 
antiquities from the earliest times of the 
Stone Age in Switzerland up to the Costumes 
of the Cantons in the present century. These 
rooms are to some extent of the same charac- 
ter as those with which one is familiar in 
other museums, but it will generally be found 
that the doorway, the panelling of the walls, 
or the ceiling, is in itself worthy of examina- 
tion. The room in which the majolica plates 
made at Winterthur are exhibited is an 
example of this, since the background for the 
dishes is formed of the sides of an old 
panelled room from Berne. The combination 
of the ordinary museum methods of arrange- 
ment with the reproduction of historical 
interiors lends a charm and variety to the 
collection which greatly lessen fatigue. 'T'o 
pass from the sombre tints of the low wood- 
panelled rooms of the seventeenth and earlier 
centuries to the ‘Rococo zimmer, with its 
bright decoration and cases full of porcelain, 
gives a sense of relief to the eye, and the 
visitor is refreshed rather than wearied by 
each new thing that he sees. The town archi- 
tect, M. Gull, has planned a building which, 
while perfectly satisfactory in its internal 
arrangement, as was seen on the occasion of 
the opening ceremony some ten days ago, is at 
the same time a handsome addition to the 


| architectural ornaments of modern Zurich.” 


An exhibition of students’ work in the 
various crafts embraced by the Central School 


| of Arts and Crafts (established by the Techni- 


cal Education Board of the London County 
Council at 316, Kegent- Street) is being *held 
this. week. Specimens will be shown of 
bookbinding, silversmiths’, goldsmiths’, and 
jewellers’ work, chasing and_ engraving, 
enamelling, stained glass, leadwork, stone- 
work, woodcuts in colour (by a method based 
on Japanese practice), also modelling and 
designs for various processes. The School, 
which is just completing its second year, has 
been very successful in the object for which it 
was established, viz :—T'o provide for appren- 
tices, journeymen, and others engaged in the 
more artistic trades, such individual training 
in desigu and manipulation as each student 
may require in relation to his own particular 
craft. Admission to the School is, within 
certain limits, only extended to those actually 
engaged in these trades, and it is outside its 
scope to provide for the amateur student of 
drawing and painting. It is gratifying to 
note that the resources of the building have 
often been severely taxed during the past 
session, over 500 students having been regis- 
tered ; many of those have derived the greatest 
benefit from the opportunities afforded for 
supplementing their daily practice in the 
workshop, where, owing to the subdivision of 
processes of production, they have little oppor- 
tunity of gaining a broad view of their craft 
as a whole. New classes are contemplated for 
next session, commencing September 19th, in 
writing and illumination, wood-carving. and 


gilding, and tapestry and other weaving. 
information as to these or other classes can be 
had from the Curator at the School. 


Tue stairs at the Royal Courts of Justice 
are inflicting an intolerable strain on the 
physical powers of those who have frequently 
to use them. The managing clerks of solici- 
tors, being conspicuous sufferers, have drawn 
up a pathetic petition to the House of Com- 
mons, and entrusted it to the sympathetic 
hands of Sir Edward Clarke. It is the journey 
to the offices on the upper floors that tries the 
clerks. From the offices on the ground floors 
to those of the Masters and Registrars up 
aloft the steps have been counted. They vary 
in number according to the point of entrance, 
but, on an average, they may be reckoned “at 
110. To go up and down 110 steps continually 
is really too much like turning the Royal 
Courts of Justice into a treadmill. The peti- 
tioners therefore pray for the erection of 
passenger lifts at various convenient places 
in the building, aE 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to say that it is a 
mistake to suppose that Fleet Street and the 
Strand cannot be widened, although he admits 
that no insignificant increase of width will 
meet the growing evil of congested traffic. 
Both in Fleet Street and the Strand, by 
arrangement between the County Council and 


the local authority, important corner blocks — 


have been set back on rebuilding within the 
last year. In the case of Fleet Street, the 
County Council and the City Corporation pay 
in equal moieties for the cost of the improve- 
ment. In the Strand, the District Board of 
Works carries out the work and effects the 
purchase, but the payment is made out of the 
county rates, or, rather, a loan incurred thereon, 
by the L.C.C.. The intention is to continue 
the process of partial widening, as opportunity 
occurs, step by step; but it must necessarily 
be slow and inadequate. So far as it goes, 
however, it makes for comfort. 


In the beautiful Collegiate Church of St. 
Saviour, Southwark, the Duke of Connaught 
has just unveiled a stained-glass window, 
which has been placed in the north transept, 
to the memory of the Prince Consort, and 
which forms a notable addition to the many 
interesting memorials that adorn the edifice, 
The window is the Jubilee gift of Mr. F. 
Lincoln Bevan, and the subjects represented - 
in the four panels are Gregory the Great, 
Ethelbert, Stephen Langton, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and William Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester—architect, statesman, 
and father of the public-school system in this 
country. Especially appropriate is the inclusion 
among the figures of Bishop Wykeham, seeing 
that in the year 1362 he was ordained sub- 


deacon and priest in the chapel adjoining the 


west end of St. Saviour’s Church. In addition 
to the Prince Consort memorial his Royal 
Highness unveiled two other windows, one to 
perpetuate Edward Alleyn, the actor, and pre- 
sented by the governors and scholars of the 


college that bears his name, and the other in - 


memory of Elizabeth Newcomen, a benefactress 
of the parish in the seventeenth century, this 
last being the gift of the scholars and governors 
of her scholastic foundation. -The design of 
the three memorials is the work of Mr. CG. A. 
Kempe, and is, in each case, appropriate and 
artistic. 


Messrs. Curistre, Manson, and Woops 
sold on Saturday week the collection of modern 
pictures and water-colour drawings of Mr. H. 
Howard, of 4, Lancaster Gate, Regent’s Park, 
the 128 lots realising a total of about £2000. 
Yhe water-colour drawings included an ex- 
ample of Copley Fielding, a view near Lewes, 
Sussex—96 guineas ; and the pastels, a pair of 
portraits of two ladies in fancy dress, of the 
period of Louis XIV.—£70, Pictures: Vicat 
Cole, Streatley Reach—70 guineas; C. M. 
Dubufe, “ Pandora”—68 guineas; three by 
G. Romney, Lady Hamilton as “A Vestal 
Virgin’’—135 guineas; the same as “ Miranda,” 
with lithography by J. W. Slater—98 guineas; 
and Jane, Duchess of Gordon, and her son— 
40 guineas; several by G, B. Willcock, the 
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best being Holly Street Mill, Chagford, Devon, 
and Nympt Hill, near Moreton—each 38 
guineas; and Bathford Hill, near Bath—89 
guineas; and J. van Stry, view near Dor- 
drecht, cattle reposing—70 guineas. 


Messrs. Curistizr, Manson, AND Woops 
have just sold a small collection of interesting 
objects and old English furniture from Bilton 
Hall, Rugby, formerly the residence of Joseph 
Addison, and property from other sources. 
The Addison articles included an old English 
walnutwood arm-chair, arms carved with scroll 
foliage—21 guineas; an old English bench, 
boldly carved with scroll foliage—26 guineas ; 
a panel of old English needlework, repre- 
senting a stag hunt—£20; an old inlaid 
walnutwood cabinet, carved with Moses with 
the Tables of the Law, 89in. by 90in.—44 
guineas ; and a pair of Chippendale mahogany 
folding card tables—32 guineas. The other 


q properties included a Louis XVI. oblong table 


= 


of mahogany, richly mounted—76 guineas; a 
large cylindrical-shaped old Nankin vase, 
painted with dragons, scroll foliage, and 
flowers, in white on blue ground, 18in. high— 
155 guineas ; a stomacher, of enamelled silver 
gilt and gold, richly mounted with colcured 
stones—95 guineas; a silver censer of Gothic 
design, with numerous figures of the Madonna 
and Infant Christ—£40 ; a tall cup and cover, 
formed of an ostrich egg, mounted with silver 
gilt—£42 ; and an oviform vase and cover of 
silver gilt, richly chased with the Triumph of 
Neptune and Amphitrite in two medallions, 
23in. high—#£75. 


CANON GREENWELL and other antiquaries 
are engaged in superintending excavations near 
Driffield, Yorkshire, where are situated some 
200 ancient burial mounds. Up to last year 
these were locally believed to be the burial 
places of Danish settlers, but the discovery of 
chariot wheels and horses’ bits, as well as 
some enamelled ironwork, settled the question 
of the origin of the mounds, which were raised 
over the bodies of persons of the early iron 
age (about 100 years before Christ). A fur- 
ther number of the mounds have already been 
opened, with interesting results. In one 
mound, 20ft. in diameter and 2ft. high, a grave 
was found 54ft. long, 4ft. wide, and Qin. deep, 
which contained a perfect skeleton, lying on 
its left side, with the head to the north-east, 
the arms being bent up, with the hands near 
the head, and the knees in the same direction. 
The bones were in very good condition, 
although broken. In this mound was also 
found an earthenware food vessel of dark- 
coloured ware, 6in. in height, the pottery being 
characteristic of the period. At the back of 
the head of the skeleton was a small bronze 
fibula, very well made, and in excellent pre- 
servation. In another grave the body had 
been laid on the right side, and the spinal 
column was curved, the head bent forward, 
indicating pressure from the earth above. The 
left arm was under the chin. No ornament or 
vessels were found therein. 


A CONFERENCE of artists, clergy, and others 
interested in the work of beautifying churches 
by decorative Art was held last week, under 
the auspices of the Clergy and Artists’ Asso- 
ciation, at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, “to consider the best means of 
promoting the reunion of religion and Art.”— 
The Dean of Rochester, who presided, said 
that there was no better example of a church 
having been vastly improved by Art in every 
sense than St. Paul’s Cathedral. Gounod once 
told Dr. Stainer that the mid-day celebration 
at St. Paul’s was the finest service that was 
held in any Church in Europe. Such praise 
from one who was of another communion was 
remarkable. So much for music. With 
regard to those branches of Art which charmed 
the eye one had only to gaze at the reredos 
and the beautiful mosaics. There was no 
church in Christendom which had done so 
much for the revival of Art and religion as St. 
Paul’s. Art was expelled from the churches 
of England on account of its abuse in the 
shape of a combination of Art with idolatry, 
with winking pictures and pretended miracles. 
Art had been well called the handmaid of 
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religion, but the handmaid had been super- 
seded by a kind of charwoman, of whom it 
might be said she wanted nothing but what 


she broke. Sixty years ago the state of our 
churches was disgraceful, but now there 
seemed to be a change for the better. With 


the great revival of spiritual religion in 
England there had come a desire for the 
re-union of religion and Art. It was a mis- 
taken idea that things beautiful in churches 
were all Roman. The Pope had not got all 
things that were beautiful in Art.—The Rev. 
W. H. Draper, Sir William B. Richmond, 
R.A., and Canon Rownsley also addressed the 
meeting. 


THE annual examination of the Carpenters’ 
Company for shop and outdoor foremen, &c., 
took place at the Company’s Hall, in London 
Wall, and at their Technical Schools, in Great 
Titchfield Street, during last week. The usual 
course of lectures, given for the benefit of the 
candidates during the previous weeks, had been 
very numerously attended. These lectures 
are delivered by professors of Architecture and 
engineering, and other eminent men. ‘The 
number of candidates who entered for the 
examination was well up to that of the last 
two years. The average number of marks 
gained was in excess of that of any previous 
year, showing that each year a higher standard 
is reached. The Carpenters’ Company was 
assisted by the usual Board of Examiners. 
The names of the successful candidates in order 
of merit are:—First Class: Jno. Crewdson 
(gold medal), W. H. Betambeau and F. Hart- 
noll (silver medal), W. B. Sweett (bronze 
medal), J. Packham, T. E. Kinch, G. M. 
McCorquodale, and J. H. Davies. Second 
Class: W. J. Barnes, W. J. Collins, Ernest 
White, A. H. Walker, G. H. Griffiths, H. S. 
Jones, G. W. Adkins, A. H. Imber, A. Norton, 
W. Wintersgill, W. Forth, G. W. Filby, C. R. 
Tinson, A. Pringle, and F. J. Griffiths. Candi- 
dates already holding the Company’s certificate 
who came up to improve their condition and 
failed to do so, do not appear in this list, 
although they may have maintained their 
former position. 


THERE is a big gap in Fleet Street now, 
where once stood the banking house of Messrs. 
Gosling and Sharpe, under the sign of the 
“Three Squirrels,” and next to the “ Palace 
of Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey,” other- 
wise the barber’s. The old building, itself the 
successor of older ones, all of them bearing 
the cognisance of the “Three Squirrels,” is 
gone; another, more roomy and probably much 
handsomer, is to rise on the same site. Fleet 
Street is a busy street; not one where people 
have much time to stand and look about, but 
a bustling thoroughfare where archzological 
curiosities are the last things which the 
passer-by would expect or wish to arrest his 
attention. Few, therefore, of the thousands 
who daily passed up and down along the south 
side of the street ever noticed the three little 
iron squirrels on the bars of one of the ground 
floor windows of Gosling and Sharpe’s Bank, 
and few ever observed the strange wooden 
sentry-box which was flattened against the 
wall. But those three squirrels were there, in 
the same place, but in a quainter building, 
over three hundred years ago; and from that 
sentry-box, in the days when the police re- 
gulations were extremely defective owing to 
the fact that there were no police to speak of, 
the watchman (with a stout cudgel) kept an 
eye on the door of the bank and took stock of 
its customers. He was there for the purpose 
of raising the hue and cry, and no doubt also 
assisted in the chase of any ill-conditioned 
varlet who might have gone off with Gosling 
and Sharpe’s spoons. Gosling and Sharpe’s 
bank, as one of its recent historians relates, is 
one of the very oldest in the City of London. 
Exactly how old is not known. 


We understand that Mr. Akers-Douglas has 
asked Professor A. H. Church, F.R.S., who has 
just presented to the Office of Works some 
further memoranda concerning the wall paint- 
ings in the Palace of Westminster, to advise as 
to the steps to be taken to carry out his 
further recommendations on the subject. 


These have not yet been published, but they 
suggest that during the summer of 1899 the 
frescoes in the House of Peers should once 
again be cleansed under his supervision, and 
that the four glazed corridor paintings, “'The 
Burial of Charles I.,” “ Charles I. Erecting his 
Standard at Nottingham,” “The Parting of 
Lord and Lady Russell,’ and “The Last 
Sleep of Argyll,’ should be so treated as to 
remove all their present disfigurements, such 
as the grey film and the numerous dark, cir- 
cular patches, possibly of fungoid origin, 
which are increasing on various parts of the 
surface of one of the pictures. ‘The professor 
adds that, in his opinion, it will be necessary 
to repeat the cleansing operations in regard 
to Maclise’s famous picture in the Royal 
Gallery every third or fourth year, and recom- 
mends that a similar course should be adopted 
in the case of the five frescoes in the Queen’s 
Robing Room. 


Once more the London County Council 
blocks the way—this time, says the Electrician, 
to a useful and much-needed development of 
electric tramway traction in London. Blind 
alike to the success of the overhead trolley 
system in every civilised part of the globe, and 
to the urgent need for improvement in the 
scarcely civilised transportation arrangements 
of the first city of the world, this so-called 
“ progressive” body has been pleased to veto 
every proposed introduction of the trolley 
system within the area it controls. On Wed- 
nesday last the committee appointed to con- 
sider the London United Tramways Bill 
decided not to dispense with the regulation 
that consent must be obtained from the 
London County Council as to the form of 
traction ; although, it seems, they are strongly 
of the opinion that the congested state of 
London makes the speedy adoption of electric 
traction on tramways necessary. The pointed 
hint to the London County Council to come to 
a reasonable arrangement with the tramways 
company will, we trust, not be without good 
effect. 


Tuer Council of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society have just issued their annual report ina 
pamphlet, which also includes the list of donors 
and annual subscribers, bye-laws, statement of 
accounts, etc. The amount received in annual 
subscriptions during the year was £456 10s., 
and, with recent additions to the list of annual 
subscribers, the total number now reaches 
300. The Council feels that this number, 
however, is not sufficiently representative of 
the large body of Architects practising in the 
United Kingdom, and in pointing out that the 
usefulness of the Society would be increased in 
proportion to the augmentation of its list of 
subscribers, the Council remind those who have 
withheld their hand that an annual sub- 
scription of one guinea has the privilege 
of recommending two applicants for grants 
during the year. The capital account of the 
Society has been increased by the bequests of 
£100 each of Mr. David Mocatta and Mrs. 
Ann Mocatta,and by the following donations:— 
The Merchant Taylors’ Company, £21; John 
O’Gaunt Sketching Club, £15 1s. 7d.; Mrs. 
C. E. Barlow, £12; Mr. Wm. Emerson, £6 13s. 
(thus bringing the total amount of his dona- 
tions to £100); the Nottingham Architectural 
Society, £5 5s.« Applications for relief during 
the year were more numerous than usual, and 
after proper investigation in each case, the 
sum of £607 15s. (as against £569 10s. in 1896) 
was distributed to forty-three applicants; and 
£70 was paid to the Society’s three pensioners. 
It is proposed—as the invested capital of the 
Society reaches £10,000—to increase the pre- 
sent list of three pensions of not less than £15 
a year each to six pensions of not less than 
£20 a year each. Thus the good work of the 
Society is reaching further afield year by year. 


A MISCELLANEOUS collection of objects of 
Art produced some good prices at Christie’s, 
when an Elizabethan jug of mottled brown 
stone ware, mounted with chased silver, fetched 
£215; a large Norwegian silver-gilt tankard, 
£69; anda pair of Queen Anne silver table 
spoons, with chased bowls and flat handles, 
sold at £3 8s, per ounce, 
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STRUCTURE AND PROPERTIES 


OF TIMBER.* 


By 


GEORGE ~ELLIS. 


BS dealing with the structure of wood I do 
not propose entering elaborately into 
scientific differences of cellular tissue, or the 
mysteries of protoplasmic growth ; but rather 
to give youa general idea of the constituent 
construction, and deduce, therefrom, explana- 
tions of sundry characteristics that will be 
familiar to all of you, and which may possibly 
prove of some little service in your business. 
First, I must explain that my remarks are con- 
fined to exogenous trees. As you are probably 
aware, botanists divide the trees of the world 
into two great classes, or genera, according to 
the method by which they inerease their 
growth ; those which increase by development 
of cells within earlier growth are termed 
Endogens, those that do so by deposits upon 
the outside of former layers, are Exogens. It 
is from this latter class that the timber used 
for constructional purposes, at least in the 
Northern Hemisphere, is solely derived. These 
areagain generally sub-divided into hardwoods 
and softwoods, a very arbitrary distinction, 
as many of the so-called hardwoods: are 
actually and comparatively softer than some 
of the softwoods. The softwoods are all 
resinous, and are drawn from the order Coni- 
fere : this name refers to the cone-shaped 
seed vessel which they bear. The hardwoods 
are mainly non-resinous, and with acrid or 
aromatic secretions. These are drawn from 
the order of Dicotyledons, which have two 
similar lobes in their seed vessels, and their 
germinal leaves in pairs. A piece of timber 
from one of these trees may be described as 
composed of 
A Vast NumBer or ExrrRemety Minute 
TUBES, 

arranged in more or less regular rings around 
a central shaft—the medullary sheath, con- 
taining the pith cells. These tubes vary in 
size and shape, as their functions and the kind 
of tree. They are disposed. vertically, or, 
rather, in the direction of the length of the 
stem, and are usually spoken of as vascular 
bundles, i.e., bundles of vessels. Each tube is 
divided horizontally into cells of varying size, 
but always many times longer than wide. In 
some of the conifers these cells are of extra- 
ordinary length, having been traced for many 
feet without the discovery of a partition. 
These bundles of pipes or tubes, when viewed 
collectively in cross section, form the con- 
centric bands called annual rings.  Inter- 
spersed between the bundles, in a radial 
direction, are numerous narrow bands of cells 
that have the appearance in longitudinal 
section, of low walls running from the outside 
of the tree towards its centre. These are the 
medullary rays. Finally, circumscribing all, 
comes the bark, also formed of several layers 
of cellular tissue, the component cells of which 
are very much narrower in a radial direction 
than those composing the interior substance, 
and laid, as it were, like bricks in stretching 
bond, around the circumference. If we 
examine these various series of cellular 
tissue a little closer, we shall find that there 
are great differences in their appearance, 
compositions and functions. But to make the 
description clearer I will first briefly describe 
the process of growth in a tree. When a seed 
commences to germinate, it first pushes a root 
downwards into the earth, and then a stem 
upwards into the air. The root developes 
rapidly, throwing out lateral shoots on all 
sides ; it is formed very similarly to the stem, 
and its tissue eventually becomes continuous 
therewith. The stem, consisting first of the 
pith and epidermis, the latter a primitive and 
temporary covering, eventually superseded by 
the cortex, is formed of cells that are con- 
tinually dividing within themselves, but 
vertically much faster than laterally, obviously 
if it were not so, first the’ plant then the stem 
of the tree would be thicker than high. As 
each cell divides, fed by the solutions absorbed 
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ay the roots from the soil, it goes on increasing 
in size until the daughter cell is as large as the 
mother cell, when that i in turn divides, and so 
on continuously. After a time the ends, if I 
may so call them, of the superimposed layers 
of cells get absorbed, the walls coalesce, and a 
tube results. The active cause of the upward 
flow of the fluids through root and stem is 
primarily, leaf formation, these soon develop, 
and are built up, like the rest of the plant, of 


Variousty ARRANGED CELLULAR TISSUE. 


The mineral salts and other solutions, formed 
by rainwater, passing up the tubes of the pith, 
on reaching the leat surface undergo sundry 
changes in their composition, due to the action 
of the air and sunlight, so that the cell growth 
of the leaf, penetrating downwards into the 
stem, becomes much denser and fibroform, 
producing the lignine or woody matter of the 
plant. Eventually the increased girth of the 
stem becomes too great for the fluids to be 
supplied through the central cells of the pith 
column in sufficient quantity, and they 
cradually go out of use and dry up; their 
office being taken up by the outer layers of 
tube vessels, which then become the conduits 
of the sap: as the diameter of these layers 
increase, and generally one complete ring is 
formed each year; they, of course, recede 
further and further from the centre, and some 
other means are required for the irrigation of 
the interior. This is supplied by the forma- 
tion of medullary cells, which push their way 
through from the outside cambium towards 
the pith ; not by the penetrating walls of the 
vascular tubes, but by wedging themselves 
between two contiguous rows, thus forming 
conduits for the descending sap of the leaves 
to the interior tissues. The next important 
change that occurs is that the inner rows of 
tubes near the pith get filled up.with solid 
matter, deposited by the returning sap as it 
infiltrates through them to feed and increase 
the tap root, because you must understand 
that the sap movement is a circulatory one, 
ascending during the spring in the form of a 
thin watery fluid—active for vascular growth 
by way of the sapwood of stem and branch 
into the leaves, where in that natural labora- 
tory it undergoes sundry chemical changes, 
then descending during the autumn heavily 
charged with saccharine matter by the way of 
medullary rays, and interior wood to the root 
system, forming ligneous and fibroform cells. 
The more fluid portion of the descending sap 
flows down between the libra or internal cells 
of the cortex, and the loosely-formed spring 
tissue of the stem, depositing thereon a rela- 
tively thin layer of dense, thick walled cells, 
forming the dark zone in the annual ring. A 
similar but still 
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is deposited upon the spring growth of the 
libra, which I have indicated in my drawing 
under the name of bast cells. When an inner 
layer of vascular tubes gets charged with solid 
secretions, it becomes heartwood, and is, so 
far as the power of increasing itself is con- 
cerned, practically dead ; it then, however, is 
the perfect wood for man’s use, and remains in 
much the same condition until the tree reaches 
maturity, when decay usually commences. 
Annually, as new layers of c-lls are developed 
from outside the sapwood (this active part being 
known as the cambium, or growing tissue), 
some of the inside layers of the sapwood get 
filled up, producing heartwood, ‘The cambium 
develops cells of various kinds; some become 
vascular tissue, some medullary-rays, some 
libra, or inner bark, in some cases cork, bast 
fibres, &ec. The causes which produce the 
various forms of cell have not yet been deter- 
mined. These cells contain protoplasm, nuclei, 
and starch grains. It is ditficult to explain in 
a few words what the protoplasm is, but-it may 
be defined as the life-giving substance of the 
cell, and it is in a constant state of circulation 
around the nucleus in each cell whilst the tree 
is standing. ‘The starch grains seem to be its 
food, and are derived from the sap. Towards 
winter the cells become heavily charged with 
starch granules, for the purpose apparently of 
affording nutriment to the protoplasm whilst 
vegetation is dormant. The larger cells are 
termed \tracheids—pine and other conifers are 


mainly composed of this variety ; their walls ~ 
are dotted with minute depressions called 


bordered pits, whose presence is intimately 
associated with the raising of the sap. Be- 
tween them are spiral vessels and woody 
fibre. The spiral vessels are tubes of nearly 
circular section, their walls formed of thread- 


comprise the first-formed layer of heartwood, 


termed the medullary sheath, and it seems a 


very probable that it is mainly to the isolaiiaaa 


action of this band that the destruction of the ~ 
The wood fibres are lone é 
narrow cells with small lumina (as the space R 
between the walls is called), thick walls with — 
pointed ends, and the radial sides pierced with ~ 


pith cells is due. 


numerous fine, slit-like openings ; it is to the 
presence of these fibres that the toughness of 
the wood is due, they are among the products 


of the descending sap. Other vessels more — 


intimately connected with the spring growth 
of tissue, are large ovoid tubes with walls 
thickly covered with simple pits, their lumina 
always filled with watery fluid; these are 


distinguished as pitted vessels, and wood- 
that have the peculiarity — 
of retaining their cellular formation intact, as — 


pacenchyma vessels ; 


do also the medullary rays. ‘The 
CELLS OF THE MepuLLARy Rays, 


have very hard or horny walls, and they not 
only connect the cambium with the pith as 


canals, but also act as stays to strengthen the | 


vascular tissue. This is, of course, but a very 
incomplete explanation of the various processes 


of growth, &c., but time will not permit of my — 


going further into the matter, and I think — 


that T have said sufficient to render easier of 


comprehension, sundry phenomena displayed 


by timber, when subjected to ordinary con- — 


ditions of building. Perhaps the most familiar 
of these that I may refer to are the clefts 
that occur in drying, called shakes. 
a tree is cut down, its fluid. contents 
soon commence to evaporate, if it is of con- 


siderable size, or is approaching matinee 


there will be a large proportion of heartwood, 
with its pith dried up and loose; this will 
afford access to currents of air into the very 
heart of the tree, drying out the moisture, and 
producing cleavages, in the planes of the 
medullary rays—as that is the direction of — 
least resistance, because the partitions of me- 


dullary cells, acting like wedges between the 5 
rows of cellular tubes, have a tendency to pro-"~ 
This cleavage is-greatest — | 
at the heart, diminishing off to a hair line as 


duce rupture there. 


it approaches the sapwood ; and is technically 
known as a Heartshake. 
the tree is young, containing much sapwood, ~ 
and is barked immediately on felling, the 


outer layers, containing relatively more watery | 
matter, dry more rapidly than the inner; the © 


walls collapse and numerous small fissures 
occur in the direction of the annual rings; 
these appear in the boards as Deep shakes, and 
are very detrimental ; occasionally the fissures 
will be radial, producing flat shakes in the 


converted stuff. These are sometimes, when ~ 


extensive, confounded with the star shake, 
which is, however, a defect of the living tree, 
and is produced before it is felled. The Star 


and the Cup shake are varying results of the — 


same cause, which I will explain to you. Asl 
have before mentioned, the heartwood of 
the tree is to all intents dead ; 


charged with moisture and influenced by 


the activity of the cambium cells, extends | 


itself circumferentially, the inert heartwood 
does not respond, and in many instances 


A Ruprure Taxes PLace 


between the growing and the finished rings, 


resulting in a Cup shake, that may or may not 
extend throughout the entire circuit of a ring, 


More frequently, however, it happens that the — 
adhesion of the annual rings to each other 
proves stronger than that of the component: 


bundles of vascular tubes, and the effect of 
the expansion is displayed in a number of 
clefts along the medullary planes, and con- 
verging on the centre, thus producing the 
Star shake. 


When — 


If on the contrary, | 


therefore — 
when in the spring the sapwood, becoming — 


ee ee finet 


You will see by this that the 4| 
essential difference between a Heart shake and | 
a Star shake is that the former, fully developed 


4 


| 


like membrane wound around as a helically 
ascending screw. A thin band of these vessels” ~ 


} 


| 


— - 
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at the centre, dies off imperceptibly as it 
reaches the sapwood, whilst the latter, more 
pronounced at the circumference, diminishes 
gradually as it penetrates towards the heart, 
which it but seldom reaches. Incidentally a 
Cup shake affords evidence that the viscid 
secretions of the tree travel by way of the 
medullary rays, because the ruptured ends 
of these are always marked by masses of 


exuded resin, etc., and frequently the 
entire cleft is thus filled. Another familiar 
property of converted timber, that of 


warping, is rendered plain in the light 
of the previous esplanation of its cellular 
structure. When a board is cut, tan- 
geniial to the annual _ rings—that is, 
parallel to a plane passing through the centre 
of the tree—it will warp in seasoning, how- 
ever it may be secured, and observation will 
have taught you that it will always cast 
hollow on the side nearest the outside of the 
tree. The reason is to be found in the differing 
density of the heartwood and the sapwood, 
the latter open and loosely constructed, its 
taibes filled with air or fluid matter close in 
greatly on the drying out of their contents ; 


' those of the heartwood, filled up with solid 
. secretions, scarcely alter in the process. 


Now, 
a board cut as I have described will have 
much more sapwood upon its outer face than 
upon the side nearest the centre; therefore 


the effect of the closing in of the cellular 


tissue will be more apparent on that side, 
in other words, the side containing the more 
sapwood will become narrower than the other 
side. The medullary rays also contribute to 
the warping action in that they collapse side- 
ways, but preserve their length intact. So 
that if you want a board 
To SHRinK Equatty on EAcu SIDE 
and so remain flat, it must be cut radially, that 
is, with its face parallel with a medullary ray. 
And you may easily discover if a board has 
been so cut, by observing the direction of the 


= annual rings at the end; these should be 


parallel to the edge, or square with the face 
of the board. Some trees bend much, when 
young, or get twisted by the wind, but be- 
come straight and regular on the outside 
when older ; the heart, however, will always re- 
tain its sinuous or twisted course, and boards cut 
from sucha tree will be of no use for joinery, as 
nothing will prevent them winding when dry- 


- ing. The reason is that the plane of cut does 
_ notpassthrough thesameannualrings through- 


ine 


out the length of the tree, and one portion of 
the board will be of much older wood than 
the other, and consequently its shrinkage 
can never be regular and equal. Sapwood, 
besides being comparatively weak, is from the 
nature of the contents of its cells extremely 
subject to the attack of animal and vegetable 
enemies; directly the tree is cut down, and 
the motion of the sap ceases, microscopic worms 
and fungi enter and commence its destruction. 
The bluish, or greenish, tint which the sap- 

_ wool of pine and deal assumes, after a short 

time, is due to the presence of a fungoid 
growth in the cells. T'he freedom from similar 
attacks which the spruce seems to enjoy is 
probably due to the antiseptic action of the 
tar in its secretions. A Knot is the point of 
juncture of a branch with the parent stem, 
and its hardness and cross grain are due to the 
interruption of the downward flow of the sap, 
which, failing to find a continuous channel in 
the direction it has hitherto pursued, divides, 
and wells round the upcoming cambium of 
the trunk. Its delay causing a concentration 
of the solids of the sap at this point, the sur- 
rounding wood cells get surcharged, and are 
hard and brittle. This want of continuity, or 
swaying round of the fibres, renders the wood 
weak at the points 


Wuere Knots Occur, 


and the larger the knot, the more the defect is 
intensified, which is .a sufficient reason for 


rejecting baulks with many large knots for | 


weight-carrying purposes. They are equally 
to be avoided in boards for joinery, as in 
addition to their weakness, there is great 
difficulty in preparing their surfaces smooth, 
or preserving paint from the solvent action of 
their abundant secretions. ‘The disposition of 
the knots in a plank will pretty accurately 


indicate the species of tree from which it was 
cut. If they are gathered near the centre or 
pith it will probably be a conifer, as the 
branches of these trees take their rise directly 
from the pith column; if distributed near the 
outside it will bea hardwood, as these branches 
spring from the outer side. ‘The pines may be 
distinguished from spruce or fir by noting the 
relative position and shape of the knots. In 
the fir they will be in clusters, very small and 
numerous, with a few scattered ones between 
the nodes. In the pines they will be large and 
disposed regularly, in each side of the centre, 
with long, clear internodes. The branches of 
the spruce stand out nearly at right angles 
with the stem, and, consequently, the knots 
appear on the surface of the boards as nearly 
circular dises, or lie in obtuse angles with the 
centre. The pines are of closer habit, their 
branches shooting upwards, and the knots 
appear elliptic in section, making acute angle 
with the pith. European pine may be dis- 
tinguished from American by the translucency 
of its knots, and their moist, bright reddish 
appearance. The latter are hard, opaque, and 


dry. 


KEYSTONES. 


An iron church has been built in the parish 
of Walmsley, near Bolton. 

A new infant school is being built in Holland 
Street, Manchester. -The building will cost 
£2300. 

A Mission cHuRCH has been built in the 
parish of St. Mary’s, Lancaster, at a cost of 
over £1500. 

Lapy FarquHAr has opened a new church 
institute, which has been erected in connection 
with St. Stephen’s Church, Portland Town, 
Marylebone. 

A HANDSOME new chapel at Mill Hill School, 
Oxford, was recently opened. The new chapel, 
which is from designs by Mr. Basil Champ- 
neis, cost £6000. 

Tu Street Improvement Committee of the 
Bradford City Council have decided to recom- 
mend the Council to take over Brewery Street, 
and to,make the footpath thereto an ordinary 
road. 

THe ironwork portion of the East Pier of 
the Dover harbour extension works has now 
been entirely completed. The stonework has 
attained a length over 1600ft. out of the 1950ft. 
it is to measure. 

Prans have been prepared to extend the 
west end of Carnforth parish church and pro- 
vide additional accommodation at a cost of 
£3000. It has also been decided to build a 
new parsonage at a cost of £1200. 

Eart Netson has laid recently the founda- 
tion-stone of a new tower which is being 
erected in connection with the extensions and 
improvements at the ancient Church of St. 
Peter, Derby. The work is to cost £6000. 

An extensive church scheme is being under- 
taken in the district of Ewood, Blackburn. It 
is proposed to form a new parish chiefly from 
Christ Church parish, but it is also proposed 
to detach a certain part from three adjacent 
parishes. New schools have already been built 
at a cost of £3300. A site has been purchased 
for a new church at a cost of £740. 

Tur Plymouth Corporation Finance Com- 
mittee has held a speeial meeting to receive 
plans prepared by the City Engineer for the 
new temporary council chamber, which the 
Council had decided should be erected at a 
cost not exceeding £2500. The plans, which 
embodied alterations suggested by the com- 
mittee at a previous meeting, were approved, 
and instructions were given to proceed with 
the work. 

Viscount Powrrscourr’s collection of 
drawings by Thomas Rowlandson sold at 
Sotheby’s, in separate lots, for the aggregate 
sum of £200, an average of about £2 each, but 
only a few of the drawings brought prices 
over £>. “Exhausted Gamblers” (the old 
card-room at Brooks’s Club) went for £12 12s.; 
“ Hopkins’s Repository, Barbican” (a horse 
sale), for £9 93.; “Launceston Market Place 
—Recruits on Parade,” £9 5s.; “ The Swing,” 
for £12 15s.; and “Dinner Time with the 
Vicar and with the Curate” a (pair). £6. 


e 
Professional Items. 

ABERDEEN.—The flooring of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, East Parish Church, has been begun. 
It has been decided to employ a different 
material for a portion of the floor. This is a 
number of old flat tombstones, which have 
been lying in the churchyard, or on the path- 
way near the church, or stored in out-of-the- 
way corners since their removal from the 
interior of the church when the latter-was re- 
built. Some of the tombstones are sculptured, 
and on some of them it is possible to make out 
clearly the inscription. There is, for example, 
a finely-sculptured tomb of Peacock. There is 
another of Gilbert Harvey, and a third of one 
Alexander Cushny. People might naturally be 
somewhat startled on hearing of gravestones 
being taken from the churchyard to floor the 
chapel. It is explained, however, that not one 
of the stones has been taken from a grave. 
That is to say, the stones had at one time been 
moved from the graves of the persons whom 
they commemorate, as is shown by a reference 
to the registers of burials, and it is urged that 
the course now taken is for the preservation of 
the stones from the destruction which would 
otherwise overtake them. 

Plans prepared by Messrs. D. and J. R. 
M‘Millan, architects, Aberdeen, for the 
proposed new Free Church at Fochabers 
have now been sanctioned. A site has been 
found on the side of the main road leading to 
the Square. In design the structure exhibits 
little or no departure from the conventional 
modern type of ecclesiastical buildings. It is 
cruciform in shape, the interior consisting of 
nave, apse, and two transepts. The feature 
that first arrests the eye is the tower and spire, 
a fine structure of shapely proportions, over 
100ft. in height. It is supported by heavy 
buttresses, carried up from the base and 
finished off at the four corners with neat 
turrets, capped with artistic terminals. The 
church proper is in the early English Gothic 
style of Architecture, with the heavily but- 
tressed walls and pointed arched windows that 
are characteristic of it. In the gable facing 
the highway is a Gothic window of handsome 
proportions, which forms a distinctive feature 
of the building. The main entrance is in the 
tower, and there are doors in both transepts 
and at the rear. The masonry will be of sand- 
stone. Internally, the church isto be arranged 
and finished according to modern ideas. 


Brruincuam.—The scheme for providing a 
new Police Institute for Birmingham is at last 
assuming more practical shape. The founda- 
tion-stones of a centrally-situated building 
were laid last week. The plot of land on 
which the Institute will stand is at the corner 
of James Watt and Dalton Streets, and the 
building will be an imposing one. Within 
the walls will be found a gymnasium, baths, 
smoking and recreation room, assembly hall, 
library, and reading-room. The building is 
being constructed by Mr. T. Johnson, con- 
tractor, of Great Brook Street, from the plans 
of Messrs. Ingall and Son, architects, Temple 
Row, at an estimated cost of £6360. 


CastLETON.—New Wesleyan Chapel and 
Schools at Castleton, in the Bradwell Circuit, 
have been opened. The premises supersede a 
smaller building that has done duty for chapel 
and school purposes nearly a hundred years. 
The plan of the building provided for a nave 
55ft. long by 33ft. wide, one transept 30ft. by 
22ft., class-room 15ft. square, and vestry. The 
local limestone has been used for the walling, 
with Stoke Ashlar facings. The roofs are 
covered with green Westmoreland slates. 
There are in the east and west gables five 
light windows with traceried heads, and the 
nave is further lighted by five two-light 
windows with arched heads. The entrance 
porch in the angle has_an arched doorway 
with moulded and panelled buttresses, and 
carved spandrels. The roof is open as high as 
the collar beam, and is framed with hammer 
beam trusses springing from carved stone 
corbels, and filled in with tracery. The easter- 
most bay is raised and divided from the rest 
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of the nave by an ornamental screen, behind 
which is the communion space with table and 
reredos, and the organ and choir stalls. Mr. 
H. W. Lockwood, of Sheffield, has been the 
architect, and the contractors have been, for 
masonry, Mr. Jas. Fidler, of Eckington; for 
woodwork, Messrs. Wheat and Son, of Castle- 
ton; for slating and plastering, Messrs. Chas. 
Chadwick and Sons, Sheffield ; for plumbing 
and, glazing, Mr. George Rusling, of Sheffield ; 
for painting, Mr. Roe, of Castleton; and Mr. 
Frank Tory, of Sheffield, has done the carving. 


CHELMSFORD.—Messrs. R. E. Crompton and 
Co.’s electrical engineering works at Chelms- 
ford, which were entirely destroyed by fire, 
have been rebuilt. The works, which 
externally have nothing to boast of from 
an architectural point of view, cover an 
area between eight and nine acres, the 
main shop occupying over three acres. This 
building is very lofty, well lighted and 
ventilated, and at any time can be easily 
extended towards Chelmsford. Adjoining this 
main building is the smith’s shop, and close at 
hand are other shops, where the different 
processes of the manufacture of electrical 
machines are carried on. The Company has 
its own water supply and sewage works, the 
sewage being electrically treated. A large 
reservoir has also been constructed on the 
lower portion of the grounds. 


Denasy Main (Yorxs.),—At the mining 
village of Denaby Main, a Roman Catholic 
Church, erected at a cost of about £3000, has 
been consecrated. Stone from local quarries 
has been used by the contractor, Mr. Frank 
Robinson, of Thornton, near Bradford, under 
the direction of Messrs. Empsailand Clarkson, 
the architects. The church is lofty, and is 
well ventilated, lighted, and heated. 'The work 
has been attended to by the following :— 
Joinery, Messrs. Broadhead and Pickering, 
Bradford; plumbing, Mr. Lindley, Leeds; 
plastering, Mr. Andrew Taylor, Eccleshill, near 
Bradford ; slating, Mr. Thornton, Eccleshill ; 
painting, Mr. Walton, Frisinghall, Bradford. 


Dusiin.—St. Thomas’s Church, Marlborough 
Street, Dublin, was founded in 1758, and the 
dilapidation inseparable from age, which, to a 
noticeable degree, has latterly made itself 
evident, has rendered restoration necessary. 
Extensive works are contemplated in connec- 
tion with the roof, ventilation, heating, floor, 
tiling, the chancel, the windows, and the front 
of the church, and it is proposed to complete 
the original plan by the erection of a granite 
pediment, and to place the front, doors, railing, 
and pavement in thorough repair. 


GuLAascow.—The memorial stone of the new 
Queen’s Cross Free Church, Glasgow, has just 
been laid. The new church is situated at the 
corner of Garscube Road and Springbank 
Street, and is designed in a free treatment. of 
late Gothic style, all the work being of a most 
substantial and thorough character. The 
principal feature is a tower of robust propor- 
tion situated at the corner of the street. This 
is flanked in Springbank Street with the 
window of the choir chamber, the sill of which 
is at high level, and in Garscube Road by the 
transept gable. The main body of the building 
is so arranged as to give an uninterrupted 
view of the pulpit. ‘lhe passage from the 
main entrance, which is situated in Garscube 
Road, is a narrow aisle, from the inside piers 
of which the roof principals spring. A transept 
and back gallery are provided, and there are 
four exit doors. The pulpit is placed at the 
side, and accommodation is found for the choir 
and organ chamber at the side of and behind 
the pulpit. Messrs. John. Honeyman and 
Keppie are the architects. 

Wellfield United Presbyterian Church, 
Springburn, the foundation stone of which 
has just been laid, is at the corner of Balgray 
Hill and Murdoch Street, and extends back to 
Sutherland Street. The very rapid fall of the 
ground on the hill side has added considerably 
to the difficulties.of planning, there being a 
difference of over 27ft. between the levels of 
the back street and the lower point on Balgray 
Hill. To meet this, the hall has been placed 


facing Sutherland Street, on the higher level, 
and entering from Murdoch Street, the rooms, 
vestry, session-house, &c., on an intermediate 
level, while the church occupies the corner of 
Murdoch Street and Balgray Hill, with 
entrance from both streets. The main en- 
trance faces Balgray Hill. Internally the 
church is planned with nave and side aisles, 
which are separated by moulded stone arches 
carried on splayed stone piers. There are 
galleries at sides and end, but the galleries 
are kept back behind the line of the stone 
piers, allowing these to be carried up in an 
unbroken line.. Above the piers attached 
stone shafts are carried up, terminating in 
carved caps, from which spring the principal 
roof couples. The pulpit will be placed under 
a wide stone arch at the eastern end, and on 
each side, under smaller arches, an organ 
chamber is arranged. The hall is 54ft. long 
and 28ft. broad, and there are two large class- 
rooms, which can be opened into one, forming 
a lesser hall for 100 persons. The style of 
Architecture is Gothic of the late decorated 
period, and the principal feature externally 
will be the tower and spire, which will be over 
100ft. high. The lower stage is carried up 
square to the belfry chamber, where the plan 
becomes octagonal, with projected buttresses at 
the angles of the tower. The principal front 
to Balgray Hill has the main gable in the 
centre, flanked by the tower on one side and 
a projecting staircase on the other. The 
mason work isin red sandstone, and is already 
well advanced, the memorial stone being 
placed in the western face of the tower at the 
gallery floor level. The number of sittings 
provided is 808, and the expected cost of the 
whole scheme is about £7200. The architect 
is Mr. John B. Wilson, Glasgow, and the 
following are the principal contractors :— 
Mason, H. Nelson and Co.; wright, Thomas 
Brown; slater, Thomas Muir; plasterers, J. 
and A. Williamson; plumber and gasfitter, 
Thomas Munro ; glazier, Joseph Miller ; and 


| painter, A. Stirling—all of Glasgow. 


InvERNEsS.—The Station Hotel has been 
remodelled. The work of construction was 
entrusted to Messrs. Ross and Macbeth, archi- 
tects, Inverness. The principal town en- 
trance to the hotel is now situated in the 
Station Square, in the corner of which a hand- 
some stone porch has been built. This porch 
is a splendid piece of work, and gives an 
elecant and finished appearance to the whole 
block. It has in front massive columns sur- 
mounted by an ornamental balustrade, over 
which is a shield with the arms of the High- 
land Railway Company. Immediately inside 
the porch is a large and beautiful entrance 
hall, which with its tiled floor and tastefully 
panelled walls has a most effective appearance. 
From this hall a wide stsircase branches right 
and left to the first floor, which is occupied by 
bedrooms and sitting-rooms. Similar stair- 
cases lead to the other floors, where also are 
bedrooms, service rooms, &c. 


IpswicH.—The foundation-stone of the new 
St. John Baptist’s Church, Ipswich, was 
recently laid. The new edifice will cost in 
erection about £8000. Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
A.R.A., was consulted, the first idea being to 
enlarge the present church, but it was decided 
that the more satisfactory method would be 
the construction of an entirely new edifice. 
Sir Arthur Blomfield accordingly prepared the 
designs. The outer and interior walls will be 
of red brick, with Monk’s Park stone dressings, 
the roof being of pitch pine, with Broseley 
tiles. The interior will consist of a nave and 
side aisles, a clergy vestry at the north-east 
corner, communicating with a choir vestry, 
and underneath will be a heating vault, for 
warming the church by means of hot-water 
pipes, passing under gratings in. the wood- 
block floor. At the opposite corner will be 
the organ chamber, the chancel being situated 
midway, and the east window, with five lights 
and Gothic top, will face the roadway. There 
will be four entrances—two_on the west side 
of the baptistry, one at the south-east corner, 
and one by the clergy vestry. The roof of the 
nave will be supported off the Clerestory walls, 
and the pillars dividing the nave from the 


aisles, which are 91ft. by 12ft. 7in. in dimen- 7 


sions, will be of red brick, alternately circular 
and octagonal. The chancel, 36ft. by 25ft., 


will be approached from the nave, which is 4 a 
91ft. long by 28ft. 6in. wide, by four steps, and ~~ 


will be designed in red and black tiles. There 


will be one step from the chancel to the Com- ~ 


Y 


munion table, on the south side of which will 


be a sedilia, of Monk’s Park stone, with marble 
shafts! Cathedral glass will be utilised for 
the windows. <A four-light window at the 
west end will be placed immediately over the 


roof of the baptistry, and this portion of the ~ 


facade will be completed by a bell-turret, with 
provision for two bells and a weather vane, 
Ample accommodation will be provided in the 


vestries—that for the choir being 16ft. square, — 
aud that for the clergy slightly smaller. The ~ 
space allotted in the organ chamber is 18ft. by ~ 


1l1ft. 9in. The pulpit will be carved in oak, 
the font being of stone, with marble shafts.” 
Only a portion of the body of the church is to 
be constructed at first, providing seating 
accommodation for about 600, 


A new Liberal Club has just been erected 


in the Stoke district of Ipswich. The site 
selected was in Austin Street. ‘The club 
premises are compact, and are, as it were, in 
two portions, divided by a corridor. On the 
right side of the entrance are the games room, 
the billiard room, and the reading room, in the 
order named, each spacious and very lofty, and 
divided from one another by partitions, which, 
being removed, convert the three into one long 
room 52ft. by 20ft., to be used as an assembly 
room. On the left side of the entrance is the 
refreshment bar, a roomy apartment, and the 
back of the bar communicates with the 
steward’s rooms, which are a compact block 
distinct from the club proper, with separate 
offices. The building of the club was entrusted 
to Mr. Edgar Catchpole, 

Lzreps.—A new Sunday-school at Oxford 
Place’ Wesleyan Chapel, Leeds, is being 
completed. The old Sunday-school ‘was 
insanitary and ill-adapted for the work to 
be done in it. The possibility of effecting an 
improvement was not considered ; the building 
was pulled down, and Mr. G. F. Danby and 
Mr. W: H. Thorp, architects, Leeds, who are 
also responsible for the refacing and re- 
modelling of the chapel, were called upon to 
furnish designs for a new school: In the new 
building there are two main floors. ~The 
ground floor, on the same level as the chapel, 
and having direct communication with it by 


means of a well-lighted corridor 6ft. wide, ~ 


includes a large lecture-hall with sitting 
accommodation for 240 infants, five class- 
rooms, and a caretaker’s living room; whilst 
there are also separate entrances for boys, 
girls, and infants. The upper floor is ap: 


proached by two well-lighted stone staircases. fs 


On this floor is the schoolroom, which has an — 


open timber roof 26ft. high, and is a most 
cheerful apartment. Ten classrooms have 
access to the schoolroom. ‘lhe upper floor has 
communication with the gallery of the chapel. 


In the basement is a kitchen, storerooms, © 


heating apparatus, and other conveniences. 
The whole of the building is well lighted with 
electricity. Tho total cost has been £6600. 
The contractors were Messrs. W. Thompson 


and Sons, Mr. G. Thompson, Mr. H. Pearson, — 


Mr. Thos. Harrod, Messrs. Holmes and Co., and 
Messrs. J. and H. Smith. 


Lincotn.—The foundation stone of a hew 


school-chapel in connection with the Newland ~ 
Congregational Chapel; Lincoln, has been laid. ~ 


The complete scheme will entail an expendi- 
ture of about £2000, but the present portion 
will involve abont £1400. 
which Mr. J. H. Cooper is the architect,—will 


The building, of — 


be of brick, with Ancaster stone dressings. — 


The contractors are Messrs. H.S. and W. Close. 


MAnNcHESTER.—The Duke of Devonshire, as 
president of the Owens Cullege, visited Man- 
chester for the purpose of performing two 
important functions at the College. These 
were the opening of the handsome new library 
building, the gift of. Dr. R. C. Christie, and 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
new Whitworth Hall. This building, like the 
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library, is to be from designs by Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, the original architect of the 
college buildings. It is to afford a hall large 
enough for all ceremonial purposes connected 
with the college and Victoria University, and 
will communicate with the Christie library 
through a covered cloister, the library being 
in turn connected with the main building by 
means of a bridge. The hall will be 120ft. 
long and 50ft. wide. The dimensions of the 
Christie library are: length, 100ft., width 
46ft.; height to the top of the parapet 46ft. ; 
and to the ridge of the roof 738ft. 


_ Newcastie, IrmtaAnp.—The Slieve Donard 
Hotel, Newcastle, Ireland, was opened a few 
days ago. 'The establishment, which has been 
constructed and equipped at a cost of some 
£80,000, is in every way worthy of the splendid 
site upon which it stands. ‘The architect is 
Mr. J. J. Farrall, Dublin; the contractors 
being Messrs. H. and J. Martin, Belfast, and 
the clerk of works Mr. Matthew Robinson. 


OutpsBuRy.—A meeting has been held at the 
National Schools, Oldbury, for the purpose of 
considering a scheme for the renovation of the 
parish church. Mr. Ewood, Architect, of 
West Bromwich, submitted plans for the 
renovation and alterations of the church at 
an estimated cost of £658. The plans were 
approved. 


Oswestry.—The memorial stones have been 
laid of the new Primitive Methodist Chapel at 
Oswestry. The design is by Mr. J. D. Mould, 
P.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, and the work has 
been carried out by Mr. Jabez Higgins. The 
extreme length will be 69ft., the width of the 
nave 36ft. 8in., and on each side there will bo 
transepts. The end facing Chapel Street will 
be apsidal. The west end will contain a large 
stone-traceried window, which will be flanked 
with massive buttresses. There will also be 
traceried windows in the transepts. The 
building, which will be in Perpendicular 
Gothic, will have a battlemented tower at the 
entrance corner, surmounted by a spire. 


-Riron.—Ripon received a very handsome 
addition to its architectural features last week 
in the presentation to the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, on its behalf, of what is known as the 
Victoria Clock Tower, which has been erected 
at the junction of the Palace and North Roads. 
The building has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. George Corson, of the firm of Corson 
and Jones, architects, Leeds. The structure is 
10ft. square, and rises toa height of 48ft., 
culminating in a Crown Imperial in copper. 
The finishing of the tower is rather unique. 
On the angles are four octagonal buttresses, 
Which rise above the parapet in pinnacles, 
with carved finials and crockets. From these 
spring four-flying arches or buttresses, and 
from four smaller pinnacles, corbelled out over 
the dials, spring other four. These eight 
unite in a keystone or carved boss, which 
carries the stone terminal on which the Crown 
Imperial rests. Of this manner of finishing a 
tower there are few examples. The principal 
ones are those of St. Giles’s Church, Edin- 
burgh (eight ribs); King’s College, Aberdeen 
(four ribs); the Tron steeple in Glasgow, and 
one at Newcastle. Formerly there was one at 
Linlithgow and one at Haddington. There 
are four dials enclosed within circular mould- 
mg within squares, the spandrils carved. On 
the stage below that of the clock the statue of 
the Queen occupies a canopied niche on the 
side fronting the city, The stone used in the 
building is from the Dunhouse Quarries, near 
Darlington, the builders being Messrs. W. 
Wilson and Sons, of Headingley. Messrs, 
Potts and Sons, of Leeds, have provided the 
clock, with its four illuminated dials. 


~Woopsriver.—A handsome window has 

been placed in the town church of St. John. 
The window, which is situated on the north 
side of the fine old church, near the chancel, 
is an extremely fine example of glass staining, 
the artist being Mr. A. L. Moore, of Russell 
Square, London. The design, in itself, is very 
appropriate, depicting in three lights the 
patron saints of the three countries. 


Under Discussion. 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS AT PETERBOROUGH. 
Peterborough is to be the locale this year 
of the annual congress of the British Archio- 
logical Association, to be held from July 14 
to 20. ‘The congress will meet at the cathedral 
in the afternoon of July 14, and will be con- 
ducted over the building by the Dean, after 
which a perambulation of the city will be made. 
On the subsequent days visits will be paid to 
all the places of interest in the locality, 
including the famous house of Burleigh. 


SCOTTISH SANITARIANS IN 
CONGRESS. 

The Sanitary Inspectors’ Association of 
Scotland recently visited Perth for the pur- 
pose of holding their annual congress. The 
annual business meeting of the Association 
was held in the Commissioners’ Hall, Mr. 
Kenneth Cameron, Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
Aberdeen, the president, in the chair.—The 
president was re-elected, as were also the vice- 
presidents—Mr. Alexander Hay, County Sani- 
tary Inspector, Lower Ward of Lanarkshire, 
and. Mr. Robert Lindsay, County Sanitary 
Inspector, Mid-Lothian. Mr. George Dunne, 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, Govan, was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. The report 
by the secretary was submitted, which stated 
that a number of amendments prepared by 
the Council. of the Association had been 
accepted and were embodied in the» Public 
Health (Scotland) Bill, which came into force 
on January Ist. During the year nineteen 
inspectors joined the Association, and six 
withdrew on resigning office. The number of 
members on the roll is 165—92 chief inspectors 
and 73 assistant inspectors. The funds of the 
Association continue in a satisfactory state. 


THE PRIORY OF INCHMAHOME. 


The Glasgow Architectural Association held 
its annual excursion on Saturday, 18th ult. 
The object of the visit this year was the small 
but picturesque Priory of Inchmahome, situated 
on a wooded island in the Lake of Menteith, 
Perthshire, amidst beautiful mountain scenery. 
A party of members and friends took train 
from Glasgow to Port of Menteith station, 
where carriages were in attendance to convey 
the visitors to the lake. On arrival on the 
island the Secretary read a short descriptive 
sketch of the building, and exhibited a plan. 
The Priory, which was in the diocese of Dun- 
blane, was founded in and evidently com- 
menced about 1238 for monks of the Augustinian 
order, and is an example of the best first 
pointed work; it bears in plan and general 
details many points of resemblance to Dun- 
blane Cathedral, which was built at the 
same time. The buildings have suffered much 
at the hand of man since the Reformation, as 
much of it was taken away during the seven- 
teenth century to build a castle on a neigh- 
bouring island. 


ART IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Humphry Ward, in the second of a 
course of lectures upon English Art in the 
eighteenth century, dealt with the life and 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. He remarked 
that the great debt which English Art and 
civilization owed to Sir Joshua was not only 
due to his qualities as a painter; it was due 
in an almost equal degree to his personality. 
Perhaps his greatest’ achievement of all was 
to persuade the Court, the aristocracy, and the 
men of letters that Art is an essential part of 
civilization. In two ways he showed that he 
was something more than a great painter. 
He was able to form general views about Art 
and to state them authoratively and in ad- 
mirable literary form; and, moreover, his 
strong personal charm gave him the power of 
becoming and remaining the friend of the most 
influential people of his time. Proceeding to 
sketch the life of Sir Joshua, the lecturer des- 
cribed his early years, his residence in Italy 
from 1749-52, his immediate and wonderful 
success in London, and the different stages 
of his subsequent career, with the gradual 
modifications of *his* style. By a& series of 


lantern slides he illustrated the wide scope of 
the painter’s invention, and showed how, 
though he painted over 2000 portraits, he 
seldom repeated himself, verifying Dr. John- 
son’s remark, “I know no man who has passed 
through life with more observation than Mr. 
Reynolds.” Then, passing to the Discourses, 
he spoke of Sir Joshua’s views on “ the grand 
style,’ and of that curious paradox, noted by 
Mr. Ruskin, that his own immortal successes 
belonged to the class which he considered the 
hichest. He told the story of the once famous 
picture of “the Infant Hercules,” which was 
sold to the Empress Catherine for the then 
enormous sum of 1500 guineas, and which a 
few years ago was found, after a long search 
by an enterprising English lady, without its 
frame, with its face to the wall, hidden in the 
midst of a stack of pictures in one of the 
garrets of the Hermitage Palace at St. Peters- 
burg. The contrast between the fates of these 
“orand style” pictures of Sir Joshua, and his 
portraits, of which the value is rising every 
year, was curiously significant. The lecturer 
announced that the remainder of the course 
would be deferred till the autumn. 


SOME IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, Mr. 'Thos. Westropp 
read a paper on some pre-historic remains 
found at Carran and Kilcorney, Co. Clare. 
They comprised some 400 cromlechs and other 
remains, dozens of which were levelled to the 
ground, and dozens were mere featureless 
heaps, The barony itself had remained abso- 
lutely unchanged in the course of six centuries. 
Mr. James George Robertson described a silver 
chalice of tte date 1606, which is at present in 
the hands of a private owner. It was in good 
preservation. It had the appearance of 
having been originally gilt. Mr. G. D. 
Burtchaell, assistant secretary, read a paper 
entitled “The Bambino of New Ross,” com- 
piled by Mr. M. J.C. Buckley. Mr. Buckley 
said that this “ bambino ” was found in the 
east transept of New Ross old Church. This 
remarkable slab evidently represented the 
Nativity of Christ, treated in the manner of 
the 13th century, to which epoch it appeared 
to belong, and it had all the firmness and 
dignity of Norman carving. 


HOW MUCH PER CENT.? 


The Royal Institute of British Architects 
has now finally affixed the stamp of its sanction 
to the schedule of architects’ charges, with 
one or two amendments on the form in which 
it appeared in these pages three weeks ago. 
The usual five per cent. commission “does not 
include the payment for services rendered in 
connection with negotiations relating to site 
or premises.” This is the revised version. 
Other amendments we give in italics, as 
follows :—* Two-and-a-half per cent. is charged 
upon any works originally included in the con- 
tract for tenders, but subsequently omitted wn 
execution.’ Preliminary sketches and inter- 
views where the drawings are not further 
proceeded with are charged for according to the 
trouble involved and time expended.” “The clerk 
of works should be appointed by the architect, 
his salary being paid by the client.” These 
are the principal alterations which were 
arrived at at a special meeting held on Monday 
week, and after considerable debate, in which 
Messrs. E. A. Gruning, J. Douglass Mathews, 
H: H. Statham, John Slater, C. Forster Hay- 
ward, Edmund Woodthorpe, W. Hilton Nash, 
S. Flint Clarkson, Wm. Woodward, Hampden 
W. Pratt, A. W. Tanner, Max. Clarke, H. 
Hardwicke Langston, C. B. Brodie, W. H. 
Atkin Berry, Zeph. King and others took part. 
At the close of the proceedings a vote of 
thanks was accorded the Practice Standing 
Committee ‘for their labours in the work of 
revision. 


Tur Local-Government Board -has inquired 
into an application by the Newton Urban 
District Council for sanction’ to borrow £3450 
for works of sewerage and sewage disposal, and 
£1550 for purposes of puble walks and 
pleasure grounds. 
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- TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERAVON (Wales),—For additions to the parish church, 
ls the Rev. Henry Morris and Building Committee. Mr. 
E. Halliday, architect, 14, High-street, Cardiff. Quan- 
Liiee by John W. Rodgers, surveyor, 14, High- street, Car- 


diff : 

Evan 1 Thomas... .. £2,941] J. Davies... ... . £1,825 
M. Cox i Lae D. Jenkins, Swansea*., 1,730 
T. Watkins and Co. ... 1,871 Accepted. 


BERKS.—For the foundations for the proposed new 
buildings of the County Asylum. Mr: G. T. Hine, archi- 


tect :— 
R. Talbot 


wa ae £4,754 | A. Walters Spencer ... £4,321 
@. Ford ... ... .. .. 4,494] Benfield and Loca ley: 
W. Hawkins... .. ... 4,400 Oxford*. 3,962 
* Accep ted. 


FEATHERSTONE.—For the erection of a new mixed 
school, for the Featherstone School Board, Mr. W. 
Hamilton Fearnley, architect, Featherstone. Quantities by 
the architect :— 


H. Mollekin ... £3,552 | Milson Dixon, Ack- 

G, Clements ... 2. 8,584 worth® 0.0 6.. cet ee L97455 

Jackson Bros. .. ... 3,499] A.Suttomt. .. ..  ... 3,261 
F. H. Curry _... . 2,792 

* Accepted subject to the Education Department's s consent. 


Tender withdrawn. 

LONDON. — For pulling down and rebuilding the 
*Queen’s Head” public-house, Green-lanes, N. .Mr. J. 
Stiles, architect :— 

Burman and Son... oc cone .. £8,401 
Aas.“ ore 2s. 3 18,000-]) LUGS. 5 ... 8,367 
Ww. Shurmur . phe x RB 464 Edwards and Medw ay 8,228 

LONDON.—For alterations, &c., at the City Orthopedic 

Hospital, Hatton-garden. Mr. E. Herbert, architect :— 


Goodall 


T. Rider and Son... ... £3, 554 | Wagstaff and Son . £3,089 
CollsandSon ..._ .... 3,487} W.Shurmur ... ... 3,010 
J.S. Shaw - 365 | Lidstone and Son 2,935 


LONDON.—For rebuilding house and shop in White- 
chapel-road. Mr. J. eT ye architect :— 

B. E. Nightingale .. £2,596 | Jarvisand Son ... ... £2,340 

W. Shurmur ... . 2,3581 3. Beale ... ey, 

DON.—For stables, &c., at Westcott- street, S.E., 

for Messrs. Pink and Co. Messrs. G. Elkington and Son} 


architects :— 

H. L. Holloway .. £5,120] F. and H. F. Higgs ... £4,991 
W.Shurmur... ...... 5,045} J: Carmichael. 4,949 
Pores and Co ... 5,043|J.Smithand Son... 4,887 


NDON.—For stables, SAT &c., Stepney, for 


Messrs. Poulter and Co Mr. O. Ellis, architect :— 


W. Johnson Rites £11,470 W.Shurmur ... £9,472 
J. and H. Cocks... ... 10,290] Perry and Co. . 9,414 
Harris and Wardrop 10,219} G. Munday .. 6.0229, 922 
J.H.Johnson ... ... 9,721] Kilby and Gayford 9, 236 
Lawrence and Son... 9,892 Holliday & Greenwood 9,077 
Ashby and Horner .... 9,789| Turnbulland Sons .. 8,919 


Patman and Fother- 

ingham 42 9,621 

LONDON.—For erecting warehouses for Messrs. Wm. 
France and Co., Limited, Tooley-street. Messrs. Barnes- 
Williams, Ford, ‘and Griffin, architects, Railway-approach, 
London Bridge. S.E.: 


G. Potton and Son ... “£14,185 H. J. Williams ... sees 
J. W. Falkner & Sons 13,387 | Balaam Bros. 12,682 
E. LawrenceandSons 13,020) W. Downs ~... 12,630 
W.H. Lascelles & Co. 12,949 | W. Shepherd : 12,500 
A. White and Co... ... » 12,930 | J. Smith and Sons 12,300 
Ashby ae Horner... 12,775 | J. Greenw ood 12,284 


F. and H. F. Higgs ... 12,775 * Accepted. 
LONDON. tg ye ihe erection of Catholic Church, Brockley 


(without decorations). Mr.. Young Bolton, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Joseph Rookwood :— 

William Downs ... ... £2,512] Ernest A. Roome . £2,320 
Jerrard and Sons... 2,480 | William Romain * 2,249 
Edwards and Medway 2,450 J. QO, Richardson . 2,219 
Sy and Sons ... 2,425 * Accep ted, 


DON.—For house and shop at New Barcel, for the 
Dairy NPON Company. Mr. H. O. Lane, architect — 


Porter and Son . £1,794 | Dixon and Col 43. S4-21,558 
Co andSon ... .. 1,786) C. Butcher atte pe eh san Eze 1) 

Shurmur . 1,771} Kiddle and Son ... 1,494 
MeGormick and Sons... 1,699] Ellwood .. ....... ... 1,484 
W. Waller ‘ A 1,620 Daniels .. . 1,469 


LONDON.—For the erection of a warehouse, Blackfriars- 
road, 8.E., for Messrs. J. Cohen and Co. Mr. C. H. Flack, 
architect, 4, Bedford-row, W.C. : 

Holloway Bros. “£1 50 Patman & Foulceings, 


Rider and Son we Ayes OyD24 ham e . £6,078 
Eddie. . ee wee 6,464 | Wall and Co. . 6049 
Fry ~ .« 6,424] Smith and Son... ...> 5,965 


R. foe E. Evans ... 6,380 | Balaam Bros.... ... _... 5,841 
LONDON.—For rebuilding bank premises, Shoreditch, "for 
the London and South-Western Bank, Limited :— 


Tennant and Co, . £7,666 Yerbury wy . £6,750 
Gough ... 7,174 | Hore and Sons 6,718 
Lawrence and Sons ... 6, 320 | Carmichael 6,170 
G. Barker 6,750 


LONDON .—Accep ted forthe erection of houses and shops 
at Hither Green, S.E. Mr. Charles Young, architect, 37, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row, W. vie 


George Cooper £2,800 


ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S. E. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and: 
Self Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES 


Pu yy =— 


longer and work better 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 


LONDON,—For the supply of gas engines for Lots- road 
pumping station, for the London County Council :— 
Crossley Bros. £11,550 0| Campbell Gas En- 


Fielding and Platt 11,350 0} gine Co. .. £10,000 0 
E. H. Andrews 
and Co....-..... ... 10,837 14 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to ee Queen’s 
Palace of Varieties, High-street, Poplar, E., for Messrs. 
Maltby, Wicks, and Co. Mr. B. Crewe, architect, ‘Savoy 
Mansions, Savoy, W.C. Quantities by Mr. H. E. Pollard, 6; 
York- apap Adelphi, W.C.: 


T. H. Jackson _ £9,361 7% H. Johnson . £8,119 
Gray, Hill, and Co. ... 6,530] Pattinsonand Son .. 77962 
Beer and Gash eae st ip Of: Shay ene meee et et)! 
H. Knightand Son ... 8,240 Thome \.... a we TBI 
W. Johnson and Co.... 8,280) Roome ... ... ws. 7,427 


Kirk and Randall 8,200 


LONDON.—For the erection of Wesieyan Church in 
Bermondsey New-road, with shops, &c., adjoining. Mr. 


Chas. Bell, architect. Quantities by Messrs. C. Stanges 
and Son :— 

W. Downs Gold See Gach een 08 
J. Greenwood J. Smith and Son 20,090 
Howell J. Williams J. Carmichael 19,894 
Kingerlee —... Coxhead... _.. 19,8&6 
Balaam ... W. Shepherd 19, 496 


Rudd and Son 21,088 | J. Chessum and Son... 16,575 

LONDON.—For new receiving-rooms, &c., Latimer-road, 
W.., for Messrs. Eastman and Son. Messrs. Northcroft, Son, 
and Neighbour, surveyors :— 


Mowlem and Co,. ; Bye H. Wall and Co. . £4,149 
Holloway Bros. ...... 4,780} Whitehead and Co. 3. 4,075 
BywatersandSon ... 4,486] F, T. Chinchen 3,995 
Godson and Son ... ... 4427 


LONDON .—For erecting national schools, Warwick-road, 
Kensington, W. Mr. John Butler, architect :— 
Dooman and Co. . £6,570 | F. T. Chinchen vee £5,945 
General Builders, ‘Ltd. 6,400 G.and F. Kent... ... 5,920 
Spencer, Santo, & Co. 6,184] B. E. Nightingale 5,835 

LONDON. hor alterations, additions, and fittings at the 
“Black Horse’’ beer-house, Broadway, Ilford, E., for Mr. 
S. Leheup. Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 177, Romford- 
road, Stratford, E.: 


Alterations, &c, Fittings. Total. 
A. E. Symes ... 6. 8840 at P5288 £1,368 
Welsh and Son St BAB, Sy sas SIG=e a e014 
W.G. Maddison... 786 4... 492° 1,278 
Jcand 8; Cocks* 0/02 778 4. AGS ee, 1,246 
C. Simmons ... 600 etree 686 Sige. tie 1,226 


* Accep' ted. 

LONDONDERRY. kA pacpied for the erection of a house, 
Northland-road, ‘for Miss Scott. Mr. E. J. Toye, architect, 
Strand, Londonderry : — 

Building.—Robert Colhoun, Strand, Derry ... £1,040 

Plumbing.—James McClean, Little James- 

street, Derry ... 

MANCHESTER.—For taking down and rebuilding mt "The 
Long Vaults,’ Moston, for the Openshaw Brewery Co. 
Messrs. C. K. and T. C. Mayor, architects, Dalton-chambers, 
41, John Dailton-street, Manchester. Quantities by Mr. se 
Stone, King-street, Manchester :— 


Wms EROLD nce cea = 850| Wm.Shaw ...... neg 693 
F.and E. Haynes ~... 2,820} Geo. Macfarlane ... ... 2,680 
Noung, Tinker, and R. Whitell : 2,630 
You .. 2,723| A. R. Bullivant and 
aaecate. and Galt... 2,698 Sons, Blackley* ... 2,485 
* Accepted. 


NORBITON.—For additional accommodation at the 
Royal Cambridge Asylum, for the Trustees :— ; 
Walter Holt and Sons, Croydon ... £2,640 

PLYMOUTH.—For the erection of chimney, &e., at 
Prince Rock. Mr. James Paton, Borough Engineer, Ply- 


mouth :— 
Finch . £2,€97 0 0| Dart and Pollard*... £2,370 0 
Locking — Joint j Goddard, Massey, & 
Co Fo ee git 85888220550 Warner, Notting- 
Skinner... Cy ROBT 14527 hamf... is Ni.eoepoee. 0 
* Withdrawn fm Accepted. 


*PORTSEA.—For the erection of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Portsea, Portsmouth, Hants. Mr. Reginald A, Crowley, 
architect, 22, High- street, Croydon, Quantities by Messrs. 
E. M. Whitaker and Charles G. Maylard, architects, 


London, E.C,: 
Amount included 

north aisle. 

Learmouth ae 1S TORS es ee £1,323 
W. Potter +f : 8,706 Dean eae 1,490 
Clark and Sons 8,267 0 1,330 
Stephens, Bastow, & Co., Ld. 7,998 0 1,000 
ag M. Perkins ... 7,077 0 1,250 
J. Cockerell —... ; ee ay fi °Y Pa 1,200 
Light and Co. ... 4 wee 9,425 1,264 
7. P. Hall 6,866 10 1,092 


SOUTHAMPTON. Svcs conversion of Ng: 8, Upper 
Moira-place, into business premises, for Messrs. Tyrrell and 
Green. Mr. Wm. Burrough Hill, architect, Southampton :— 
A. Wright & Son £2,969 0 0 Udall and Go. £2,788 11 -2 
Jenkins and Sons 2,964 0 0| Playfair & Toole 2,716 0 0 
H. Cawte 2,900 0 0| H.Stevens&Co.* 2,687 0 0 

{All of Southampton. ] 
* Accepted subject to modifications. 

WINDSOR.—For building new Douglas Stores, Thames- 
side, Windsor, for Messrs. Nevile Reid and Co. Mr. John 
Geo. Carey, architect, tee ok — 


Bampfylde ,.. .. £4, 732 Hollis and Sons £4,452 0 
H. Reavell...... ... 4,551 18] W. Goddard & Son* 4.298 0 
Burfoot. ... "4,512 15 | J. Deverill t 


: 3,832 0 


* Accepted. + Too late. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


HE METROPOLITAN ASYLUM 
BOARD invite TENDERS for CERTAIN R 
PAIRS, &c., to CENTRAL STOVE FLUES, at th 
Northern Fever Hos pital, Winchmore Hill, N. 
A copy of the specification of the work required may 
be obtained at the chief Office of the Board, Norfolk 
House, Norfolk-street, St:and, W.C., where also a 
drawing of the work may be inspacted. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed “‘ Tender for Repai 
&c., to Stove Flues, Northern Hospital,’ must 
delivered at the above-mentioned office not later. thi 
TEN a.m. on FRIDAY, JULY 8th, 1898. 

The Board do not bind themselves to acceps 
lowest or any Tender. 


By order, 
T. DUNCOMBE MANN, j 
Clerk to the Board, 


June 27th, 1898. 


ORPORATION of LONDON. 

PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. | 
The Streets Committee of the Corporation of London | 
will meet at the Guildhall, on TUESDAY, JULY 19th, 
1898, at HALF-PAST ONE o’clock precisely, to receive 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of UNDER || 

GROUND CONVENIENCES in Fenchurch-street, 
according to plans and specification to be seen at’ the. 
office of the Engineer to the Corporation, at ue 
Guildhall. i 
Tenders are to be on the forms supplied at the said 
| 


office, to be sealed, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Underzro 
Conveniences,” addressed Town Clerk, Public Hew 
Departmeut, Guildhall, and delivered before HALF- i 
PAST ONE o’clock on the above-mentioned day. a 
Persons sending in proposals must attend themselves } 
(or by duly authorised agents) at HALF-PAST ONE i 
o’clock, on the said day. | 
Security will be required for the due performance of | 
the contract. | 
The Committee do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 3}. 
Guildhall, June, 1898, MONCKTON, | 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE C0. Ltd, 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company, 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsia 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited, =4 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, EC. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


BRAMLEY FALL & ROBIN HOOD 
STONE 


In large quantities and any sizes supplied immediately 
either dressed ready for fixing or in the rough, al 


APPLY: 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd, 


HORSFORTH, LEEDS. - 
Telephone, 2321. ‘ 


{ 
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Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 
Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER | 
It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITE 
from the angle of 180°, THESE GREAT 

i.e., wide back.” ADVANTAGES. | 
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BOYLE S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR, 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE- HALF THE COST. 


“noe. BOYLE & SON, LTD,, 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St. GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


“THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


IMPORTA NT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


| ee ection 


4 Will be issued on July 15th, 1898. 


_ TWO HUNDRED ADDITIONAL PAGES. 


' _ AMONG THE THIRTY SPECIALISTS WHO HAVE KINDLY UNDERTAKEN THE CORRECTION OF 


“ SPECIFICATION”? THE FOLLOWING NAMES WILL BE FOUND: 


e Prof. Henry Adams, M.1.C.E., M.LM.E.,P.S.1. , M.S.A. 
= Prof. Aitchison, R.A., Pres, R.I.B.A. 

1 Max Clarke, A.R.I.B.A. 

~ Walter Crane, A.R.W.S. 

i W. Santo Crimp, M.I.C.E. 

Bs William Dawson, M.1.C.E. 

hs Prof. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., D.L., M.S.A. 

{4 S. Stevens Hellyer. 

6. A. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 
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H. E. Milner, “A.M.LC.E., F.L.S., V.M.H., Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. 

James A. Morris, F.R.I.B.A. 

Frank Stuart Murray. 

Rowland Plumbe F.R.I.B.A. 

A. E. Street, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

J. W. Swan, Pres. Inst. E.E. 


Herbert Walker, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., A.M.I.C.E. 


Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., & Son, Fellows R.I.B.A. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE INSIDE SUPPLEMENT. 
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The R. A. Show. 


| is not the exhibition at Burlington 

House, but the Royal Agricultural Show 
at Birmingham, to which our heading refers. 
For an agricultural show, the building trades’ 
interest has crept very prominently to the 
front, and on every hand are exhibits which 
claim the attention of those who have to do 
with bricks and mortar equally with those 
whose interest is in p!loughshares and corn- 
fields. To some of these specialities we referred 
in our last issue; to others we must refer this 
week :— 


MESSRS, OATES AND GREEN, HALIFAX. 


A stand of brown ware in an open space, 
with goods that are familiar enough to all 
frequenters of “Health” or “ Building” ex- 
hibitions, is occupied by Messrs. Oates and 
Green. Their speciality at the “Royal” is 
brown salt glazed sanitary mangers, which 
they already supply to all the principal rail- 
way companies. There is also to be seen here 
an excellent lavatory basin, which is an article 
that, so far, has not been the object of much 
attention for this firm, but which they can 
evidently produce as well as anybody. 


MR. ANDREW POTTER, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON, 


Ropes, twines, tarpaulins, roofing, felt, and 
tent goods fill a big stand taken by Mr. Potter, 
whose business, it may be noted, has developed 
of late to such a degree that new premises in 
Wolverhampton are being built to take the 
place of the old and scarcely convenient ones 
in which his goods have been displayed for 
many years. 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING COM- 
PANY LIMITED. 

The well-known fans of this Company are 
in operation at a stand that received careful 
attention from the visitors. The drying of 
malt and various other processes in which 
rapid circulation of air is required were 
thoroughly explained from the Company’s 
point of view by their representative, and the 
attention given by agriculturists to the 
application of the fans to the drying of chaff, 
&c., doubtless resulted in good business. 


MESSRS. WORRALL AND COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL. 


This firm showed, among other exhibits, a 
patent collapsible iron gate, and a variety of 
art metal work. The neat circular given away 
at this firm’s stand merits a word of compli- 
ment. It was remarkably effective, and to 
the point. 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY. 


The employment of expanded metal in the 
construction of fireproof buildings was shown 
at a large stand in the implement yard, and 
also the use of the metal for such specially 
agricultural or rather rural work as tree 
guards and fences was illustrated by a well- 
selected exhibit. 


MESSRS. RICHARDSON AND CO., 
DARLINGTON. 


A large conservatory shown by this firm 
was a very welcome shelter from some of the 
showers that were by no means infrequent 
during the greater part of the Show. The 
traveller by the East Coast route to Scotland 
will know the Darlington sign of the firm 
well, standing out as it does so prominently 
just at the south end of the station on his 
right going north; but the Show Stand was 
even more prominent, if possible, by reason of 
a big sky-sign opposite the Horse Ring, in a 
singularly effective position. ‘The conserva- 
tory contained specimens of the firm’s heating 
apparatus, as well as being in itself illustrative 
of the main part of the Darlington business. 


MESSRS. R. J. HARRIS AND SON, 
RUGELEY, 

Garden seats were the main feature of this 
firm’s stand, and one very neat and comfort- 
able specimen at a pound took the public 
fancy considerably. There were also other 
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specimens at various rates of cost, and evi- 
dently Messrs. Harris are to be reckoned with 
in this department of ironwork. 


MESSRS. THOMAS BRADFORD AND CO., 
MANCHESTER. 


The churns and other dairy implements in 
use at the Show are for the most part the 
manufacture of this firm, but there are other 
specialities as well as dairy machinery. In 
the laundry the firm is undoubtedly facile 
princeps, and the Show is not without evidence 
of this fact. The handbook given away at the 
stand is full of illustrations of every sort of 
washing gear and drying apparatus, and hotel 
proprietors will be interested in a mechanical 
boot-cleaner, which has hitherto seemed to be 
the unattainable in machinery. Machines for 
the cleaning of boots are legion, but the 
successful polishing of the boot is quite 
another affair, and it is to be hoped that this 
of Messrs. Bradford will be found to accom- 
plish the desired object. 


AN ENGINEERING EXCURSION. 


A VISIT TO THE GREAT WHEEL. 


AN extremely interesting visit was made 

by a party of the members of the Society 
of Engineers a,few days ago to the works of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company at Fulham, 
and the Gigantic Wheel at the Earl’s Court 
Exhibition. Among those present were :— 
Mr, W. Worby Beaumont, president; Mr. H. 
Adams, past president; Messrs. J. Patten 
Barber, J. Bernays, G. Burt, D. B. Butler, 
Percy Griffith, R. St. George Moore, M. Wilson, 
Members of Council; and Mr. G. A. Pryce 
Cuxson, secretary. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE Gas WoRKS. 


The coal received, amounting to 130,000 tons 
per year, is unloaded by Hone’s patent single 
chain grabs (capacity 1 ton, each lifting 45 
tons per hour), and deposited into bunkers, 
from which it is distributed to the several 
retort houses by small wagons. When storing 
coal in the open it falls down shoots from the 
bunkers into a conveyor of the push plate 
pattern, and is carried along to the storage 
ground, where it is dropped from a shoot at 
the end of the conveyor into small wagons, 
which are ran and tipped so as to form a heap 
of an average depth of 10ft. to 12ft. The 
total coal storage is 30,000 tons—14,000 in 
retort houses and 16,000 in the open. The 
retort houses, of which there are six, have a 
capacity of 9,000,000 cubic feet per 24 hours. 
They contain 760 retorts 20ft. long, and are 
heated by generator furnaces, which require 
about 20 per cent. of the total make of coke for 
fuel, leaving 80 per cent. for sale. The 


Heat or tHe Rerorts 


is about .2100 degrees Fahrenheit, and on the 
average 10,000 cubic feet of gas are distilled 
from one ton of coal, each retort producing 
about 12,000 cubic feet of gas per twenty-four 
hours. The exhausters—rotary pumps—are 
used for the purpose of exhausting the gas 
from the retorts, and forcing it through the 
purifiers and other apparatus into the gas- 
holders. The condensers—stacks of pipes 
through which the gas flows up and down— 
are for the purpose of reducing the temperature 
to about that of the atmosphere, and of re- 
moving from the gas all tarry or solid particles. 
The scrubbers—tall towers in which are placed 
beds of tightly packed coke or boards on grids, 
and down which ammoniacal liquor or water 
is sprayed—are for the removal of the ammonia 
from the gas, which travels in an opposite 
direction to the water. A considerable pro- 
portion of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic 
acid is also removed in the scrubbers. The 
purifiers are rectangular boxes, with lids sealed 
by water lutes, in which are placed the purify- 
ing materials in layers, usually six, and of a 
depth of about 4in. The impurities in the gas 
when it arrives at the purifiers are carbonic 
acid, sulphur existing as carbon bisulphide, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, which are elimated 
by slaked lime, oxide of iron, and weldon mud, 
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the last two materials, however, being only — 
used for the extraction of the sulphuretted © 
hydrogen. The gas, after leaving the purifiers, ~ 
passes through the station meters, where it is 
registered, and thence into the gasholders. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GIGANTIC WHEEL. — 


The Great Wheel at Earl’s Court, although © 
entirely of English manufacture, is more or ~ 
less an American innovation. Mr. W. B. = 
Basset prepared the drawings, with the aid ~ 
of Mr. J. Webster, Mem.Inst.C.E., Consulting 
Engineer to the Company. The Gigantic es 
Wheel and Recreation Towers Company was 
formed, and in March, 1894, the work com- ~~ 
menced. The foundations consist of eight oe 
solid cubes of concrete, each weighing over” 
250 tons, with steel bolts 16ft. long bedded ~ 
into them, and to which are attached the bases a 
of the eight columns. These columns are each ~ 
4ft. square, built of steel plates with internal — 
diaphragms. The first and second lengths of ~ 
these columns were hoisted into place by a — 
96ft. pair of sheer legs. To erect the upper 
lengths of the columns, a wooden stage was 
built across the gap through which the wheel ~ 
now revolves, and on it two Scotch cranes were ~ 
set up, one to work on each side. About the : 
middle of July the columns were completed, ~ | 
and the great axle, built of lin. steel plates | | 
and Qin. steel girders bent into circular form, 
was brought from Messrs. Maudslay’s works at 
East Greenwich to Earl’s Court. 


To Hoist 1t INTO PLACE 


the wooden bridge was used, with a strong 
trolley fitted on it to run on rails. With =| 
tackles hung from this trolley, the bearings, Soy 
weighing 11 tons each, and the axle, weighing — 
57 tons, were hoisted. The first quadrant roy ae 
ten spokes was built in the following manner. 

A spoke was hung from the axle, the length | 
being carefully adjusted to gauge, and the | 
portions of the periphery, or outer ring, were © 
attached. Two powerful tackles, capable of 
exerting together a pull of 120 tons, were ~ | 
fixed to an anchor-post, and towards this | 
anchor the spoke was hauled. out of the way 
when finished. Another spoke was then hung ~ 
in its place, and connected to its periphery — : 
girders, and in this manner the ten were hung ~ 
and adjusted until the quadrant was held so | 
that the last spoke erected was vertical, when — F 
the steam-winches actuating the tackle could ~ | 
pull no more. The second quadrant was built — / 
from ascaffold 150ft. high, the firstand second” | 
quadrants balanced each other, and all the 
strain was thus removed from the anchor. iF 
For the third quadcant, a strut, which weighed = | 
alone over 60 tons, was securely fixed in the ae | 
first quadrant, the tackles were again brought | 
into play. The fourth quadrant was erected 
by building the inner periphery girder, by aid — q 
of a hanging scaffold, to bridge the distamce”~ | 
between the first and third quadrants, and “@ 
from it the outer periphery and spokes were 
erected. The last two bolts in the outer | 
peripheries were driven by Mrs. Walter Basset 
at a height of 280ft. on April 26th. ~ 


SINCE THE COMPLETION 


of the Earl’s Court Wheel, Mr. Basset has, with | 
the help of his two assistants, Messrs. 0. Rae | 
Hitchens and H. C. Booth, Assoc. Mem. — i 
Inst. C.E., designed and erected a gigantic] | 
wheel at Blackpool, and another at Vienna, | 
and is now engaged on the erection of one in = i 
Paris larger even than the Earl’s Court Wheel. ~~ 
A comparison between the methods adopted | 
both in the design and erection show the” | 
result of experience, combined. with careful = 
study. The weight of steel used in the Earl’s ~_ 
Court Wheel, amounting to 1200 tons, has been ~ | 
reduced in the Paris Wheel to 783 tons, = : 
although the Paris Wheel is the greater, 
without in anyway jeopardising the safety of = 
the public. ‘The. axle, inst ad of being of 
boiler plates 7ft. in diameter, isa solid forging, ~ 
26in. in diameter, weighing 32 tons. Thecars = | 
are hung on cantilevers, instead of between — 
the periphery girders, giving a lighter and ~ 
more graceful appearance. The erection is ~ 
effected by means of two Scotch steam cranes 
with jibs 100ft. long, on stages 250ft. high. 
These are believed to be the highest crane ” 
stages ever,used. ; 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Ture Great Northern Railway announces 
the opening of the first portion of its new 
Deansgate goods depdt in the City of Man- 
chester. The depdt occupies a most central 
and commanding site in the heart of the city 
facing Deansgate, and adjoins the central 
passenger station of the Cheshire Lines Com- 
mittee, of which the Great Northern are also 
joint owners. Pending the completion of the 
warehouses now in course of erection, con- 
venient warehouse accommodation will be 
provided in proximity to the new depdt. 


Tur Waterloo and City Railway will be 
formally opened next Monday. Sir Francis 
Marindin has already made an unofficial in- 
spection of the permanent way, and at his 
suggestion the treads of the new staircases 
giving access to the City Station—one at the 
angle of the premises of Messrs. Mappin and 
Webb, in the Poultry, the other in Walbrook, 
fronting the Mansion House —have been 
increased in width so as to comply with the 
Board of ‘lrade requirements. These stair- 
cases will afford ingress and egress to the City 
Station pending the approaching completion 


_ of the public subway below the crowded cross- 


_ ingatthe Mansion House, the Bank of England, 
and the Royal Exchange, and as soon as the 
subway is ready for use a third means of 
approach to the new railway will be provided. 


- It is hoped that the line will be available 


for traffic on the day following the opening 
ceremony. 


Mr. Justice Kexewicu in the Chancery 
Division last Wednesday heard the case of 
The Christian Herald Company Limited v. 
The Co-operative Printing Society Limited, an 
action by the plaintiffs for an injunction to 
restrain the defendants from continuing the 
erection of a building which it was alleged 
interfered with the access of light to their 
premises in Tudor Street, City. The plaintiffs’ 
case was that the site of the defendants’ 
present building was formerly vacant land, 
having upon it a boundary wall about 12ft. 
high. The defendants’ building was 56ft. high. 
The plaintiffs said that they did not object to 
the defendants’ building being erected to a 
height of 30ft., but they asked for a mandatory 
injunction compelling the defendants to reduce 
their building to that height. The main 
defence was a denial that there had been any 
diminution of the plaintiffs’ light, and an 


| assertion that the plaintiffs had not suffered 


_ damage by the action of the defendants.— 
The judge, who went and viewed the place, 
said that he had no alternative but to grant a 
- mandatory injunction calling upon the defen- 
_ dants to reduce the height of their building to 
30ft., the work to be accomplished by the 31st 
of October. If the parties did not come to 
terms the question of any damages would be 
referred to the Official Referee, who would 
The defendants must 
pay the costs of the action. 


THe opening of the new line of railway 
between North Walsham and Mundesley-on- 
Sea marks the beginning of a series of railway 
extensions which will be carried out by a joint 
committee of the Great Eastern, the Great 
Northern, and the Midland Railway Companies. 
The line from North Walsham forms a junction 
with the Great Eastern Company’s Norwich 
and Cromer line and the Midland and Great 
Northern joint committee’s Lynn and Yar- 

- mouth line, and extends a distance of 54 miles 
to Mundesley-on-Sea. The line will be a single 
one, with only one intermediate station, to be 
known as Paston and Knapton. The second 
section, yet to be constructed, will be a new 
line between Mundesley and Cromer, a dis- 


~ tance of eight miles along the coast, and 


passing en route Trimmingham, Sidestrand, 
and Overstrand, each of which villages will be 
supplied with a railway station. The third 
section will proceed in the opposite direction 
from Mundesley to Happisburgh, or Hazeboro, 
serving also the villages of Bacton and 
Walcott. A further important section of the 


same scheme is a new direct line, ten miles in 
length, between Lowestoft and Yarmouth, 
which will also serve the intermediate villages 
of Gorleston, Hopton, and Corton. In_ this 
way no fewer than ten sea-side resorts will be 
made more accessible, while opportunities will 
be offered for the creation of others, and 
greater facilities given for communication 
between the towns of Yarmouth and Lowes- 
toft. According to the train service which 
has been arranged, Mundesley, the terminus 
of the first section, will be about three hours 
from London. 


For some weeks past the Bristol Master 
Builders’ Association have been considering a 
demand made by the employés in various 
branches of the building trades for an advance 
of wages and alteration of the working rules. 
Meetings have been held and negotiations 
have also been conducted by correspondence, 
until so far as the federated trades are con- 
cerned the points in dispute have been 
narrowed to two—viz., the date at which the 
advance shall come into operation, and the rule 
with reference to “walking time.” The last 
communication from the federated trades, 
dated June 28, contained a suggestion to refer 
the two points to arbitration. A meeting of 
the Master Builders’ Association was held last 
week, and the result was that a letter was 
addressed to the Federated ‘Trades by the 
secretary (Mr. H. J. Spear) containing the 
following: “As there does not appear to be any 
possibility of arranging the two points at 
variance between this association and the 
federated trades, I am desired to inform you 
that the members of this association are pre- 
pared to act upon your suggestion to refer 
those points to arbitration, and that such 
arbitration shall be through the medium of 
the Board of Trade under the provisions of the 
Conciliation Act of 1896.” A.copy of the 
letter has been sent to the Bricklayers’ Society 
and to Mr. J. Curle, secretary of the Bristol 
Trades Council. We are also informed that 
all the federated trades, with the exception of 
the masons, have communicated -with the 
Master Builders’ Association, to the effect that 
they will agree to the points being submitted 
to arbitration, and that they will continue 
work until the award of the Board of Trade 
arbitrator is given. 


Mr. Joun Crowe, owner of- the De Vere 
Hotel, Kensington Road, was summoned on 
Friday week, at the West London Police 
Court, by the London County Council, for 
having erected a structure beyond the general 
line of buildings of Kensington Road. Mr. 
Chilvers, from the Solicitor’s Department, 
represented the Council, and stated the 
structure complained of was a covered way 
12ft. high and 8ft. wide, erected at the entrance 
to the De Vere Hotel, which defendant erected 
after the Council had intimated that they 
objected to it. Section 22 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, provides that no structure 
should be erected beyond the general line of 
buildings without the Council’s consent, and 
Mr. Chilvers referred to the fact that these 
premises had formed the subject of consider- 
able legal proceedings some years ago in the 
ease of Burlow and the Vestry of Kensington, 
which went from that Court to the House 
of Lords.—Mr. Bellewne, for the defence, 
contended that the covered way was a mere 
hood and not a structure within the meaning 
of the section under which the summons was 
issued, also that the certificate was bad, as the 
architect had drawn several lines and not a 
line of buildings, and he further contended 
that the magistrate could not convict his 
client, as no order had been made in accord- 
ance with Section 200, Sub-section 33, which 
was necessary before a conviction be obtained 
or any penalty imposed.—The magistrate, Mr. 
Rose, in giving his decision, stated the covered 
way was certainly an improvement to the 
hoarding which originally existed, but he was 
of opinion that’ it was a structure which re- 
quired the consent of the Council for its erec- 
tion, and that he had power to impose a 
penalty, and he should fine the defendant 10s 
and order him to pay £1 3s. for costs. 


lix 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Tue Grange-over-Sands Urban Council has 
adopted plans, and is making application to 
the Local Government Board for powers to 
borrow £10,000 to carry out certain improve- 
ments which have been under consideration 
for three and a half years, It is proposed that 
the sewage which now drains upon the fore- 
shore at various points shall be collected and 
carried beyond the town along the railway 
embankment, outside which will be erected a 
promenade. The new sea wall will reclaim 
five and three-quarter acres of land, which will 
probably be used as a recreation ground. 


Tue Sanitary Committee of Stoke Newing- 
ton have played their ratepayers a practical 
joke. Having to re-arrange a part of the 
drainage system, these merry wags lately 
erected a ventilator in one of the streets, but 
before the drains had been interfered with at 
all. They then awaited results. In a day or 
two’s time letters came pouring in complaining 
of the most objectionable effluvium which 
issued from the ventilator, and when the 
storm was at its full height the joke was ex- 
plained. The ratepayers were still indignant, 
however; they had smelt a rat before, but 
they draw the line at smelling an effluvium. 


Tux Corporation of London is said to have 
been unfortunate in its attempt to oust the 
New River Company from the supply of certain 
artisans’ dwellings in Houndsditch. The Cor- 
poration sank a well, at a cost of some £6000, 
and the current expenses of the supply are 
about £180 a year. The Company offered to 
do the whole thing for about £80 a year, with, 
of course, no outlay of capital on the part of 
the Corporation. It is therefore a serious loss 
all round. Wide and sweeping conclusions 
will probably be drawn from the isolated fact, 
but they may easily be erroneous. The city 
had to create a plant; the Company, no doubt, 
had its plant on the ground. The annual cost 
of the Corporation service would probably 
supply a much larger area at but a slight 
increase. If the Corporation has paid too 
much in this instance, the companies unques- 
tionably charge too much at all times. 


Tre Recorder, Sir Charles Hall, Q.C., M.P., 
and a special jury sat at the Guildhall last 
Wednesday to hear the case of “The Trustees 
of the London Parochial Charities v, the Cor- 
poration of the City of London,” a claim for 
compensation in respect of the freehold interest 
in premises known as No. 4a, Cheapside, which 
are required for the purposes of the widening 
of the west end of Cheapside. Mr. Edward 
Boyle, Q.C.,and Mr. Reginald Neville appeared 
for the claimants; Sir William Marriott, Q.C., 
and Mr. Rose-Innes represented the Corpora- 
tion. The property in question was let at a 
ground rent of £40 per annum for sixteen 
years from Midsummer, 1898, and it was 
agreed, during the hearing, to be taken on the 
3 per cent. tables, £500. It was admitted that 
the property would be worth about £500 per 
annum at the expiration of the existing lease 
in 1914, and the question for the jury was the 
proper basis upon which to capitalise that 
reversionary value. For the claimants it was 
contended by Mr. Daniel Watney (past pre- 
sident of the Surveyors’ Institution) and Mr. 
G. A. Wilkinson that the sum of £500 per 
annum receivable after the year 1914 should 
be valued on the 4 per cent. tables (13°4 years’ 
purchase), or £6790, which, with the customary 
addition of 10 per cent. for compulsory sale, 
brought the claim to a total of £7924.— 
On behalf of the Corporation Mr. Robert 
Vigers (president of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion) and Mr. Alexander Rose Stenning gave 
evidence to the effect that the reversionary 
rental of £500 in 1914 should be capitalised on 
the 5 per cent. tables (9°25 years’ purchase), 
£4255, showing a total of £5626, including the 
usual 10 per cent.—The jury awarded the 
claimants the sum of £6850. 
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DESIGN & DETAIL OF DOMESTIC 
BUILDING. 


IlI.—A HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE. 
By Joun HE. NEWBERRY, A.R.I.B.A. 


O avoid unnecessary recapitulation, [must 
T refer my readers to the first article of 
this series, which treats of a cottage in 

red brick and tile. The principles therein 
laid down will equally apply fora half-timbered 
house, the subject that is now under con- 
sideration, Especially I would refer to my 
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notes on roofs, height of rooms, and details of 
windows and glazing. 

Successful design in what is so essentially a 
medieval manner is only to be attained by 
careful study ‘of old work. Actual measure- 
ment of good ancient examples will teach more 
than can possibly be taught by writing, and 
the student should not only record the dimen- 
sions and examine the construction, but also 
endeavour to analyse the reasons and methods 
of the designer. Much of the charm of old 
half-timber work is owing to the effects of 
time, the picturesque irregularity of the com- 
position, and to the solidity and texture of the 
timber framing Any attempt at imitation 
is bound to fail, and if we cannot use 
good honest timber, and plenty of it, we had 
better adoyt some cheaper form of construc- 
tion, Failures in design are most frequently 
owing to want of width in the timbering, and 
too great a space being left between the 
timbers. 

MarertAus.—English oak is undoubtedly 
the best material for external timbering—it 
should be left roughly planed with a jack- 
plane and on no account oiled or varnished, but 
just allowed to Livcach as most of the old. 
work has done. Well-seasoned fir timber is a 
good substitute for oak, and may be treated 
with two coats of Stockholm tar to preserve 
it. A roof covering of slates, preferably of 
the green variety from Westmoreland, looks 
charming and. is most durable, but tiles are 
more usual in the South of England. It 
would appear almost unnecessary to advise 
against the use of slates and tiles in the same 
building. The writer saw this combination 
used a few days ago on a church, the nave roof 
being tiled and the aisle roofs slated. The 
effect was by no means happy. 

Three methods of half-timber construction 
are shown on the details, 

TimBreR AND PuastrreR.—The practical diffi- 
culty in modern half-timber work is to keep 
your house thoroughly dry, warm, and weather- 
tight. I do not think this can be effected 
without three separate layers of plaster 
between the timbers. Two methods of con- 
struction are shown, which I will refer 
to as the solid method and the modern 
method. In the latter system the greater part 


of the upright and diagonal pieces are only 
24in. thick, with 2in. by 2kin. fillets nailed to 
them to take the inside plastering. All angle 
and. window posts, heads, and sills are 5in. 
thick, as shown on the section of oriel 
window. Fillets, lin. by 1ljim. square, are 
nailed to the sides of uprights to take plaster 
laths, and similar fillets are nailed at the top 
of all horizontal and diagonal timbers. ‘The 
timbers are grooved all round for plaster on 
the external face, excepting the tops of hori- 
zontal and diagonal pieces, which are rebated 
only for plaster, thus allowing moisture to 
escape instead of soaking into the groove. 

Oax Prns.—Whether the timber framing is 
constructed of oak or fir, it must be pinned 
together with oak pins. These may either 
project an inch, or else be roughly cut off flush 
with a hand-saw. They may be in. to fin. in 
diameter. 

Prasrertna.—The middle layer of plaster- 
ing is finished before the outer face is com- 
menced, and consists of lathing and two coats 
of plaster. A good method of finishing the 
external face between the timbers is to coat 
the laths with a mixture of plaster and Port- 
land cement, mixed in equal proportions, and 
at least 3in. thick: 
squeezed into the grooves of timbers and 
finished with a coat of rough-cast. composed of 
lime and coarse sand and gravel, which will 
give a rich creamy tint, The last coat must 
be finished flush with the timbers. 

Tirmper AND Brick.—Where half brick 
filling-in is used, I would insist on oak being 
employed-for the timbering. A plan and see- 
tion of such a method of construction is shown. 
The porous nature of red bricks renders it 
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probable that driving rain would penetrate 


' through the half brick wall; in order to get 


rid of any moisture that may come in, the 
vertical timbers are throated and the tops of — 
all horizontal pieces are covered with a lead 
flashing turned up over fillet and copper 
nailed. Thin red bricks, 2in. in thickness, are — 
most suitable for filling-in, and should be 
rendered on the inside. The backs of timbers — 
are shown to be battened for plastering and — 
intermediate upright fillets are intended to be — 
fixed against brickwork where required, not — 
less than 14in. apart, to carry the plaster laths. 
Many fanciful patterns for arranging the — 
brick fillmg-in may be found in old work, — 
such as diagonal, herring-bone wise, or chess- 
board fashion, xq 

W inpows.—Casement windows I consider a — 
necessity in half-timber work. They should — 


consist of moulded wood mullions witha simple 


form of iron casement and frame hung in some 
of the lights. They would naturally be filled — 
with quarry glazing. The external face of the — 
window frame should be kept back 3in. from — 
the face of timber work, as already described — 
for wood windows in brickwork. The post — 
should be rebated to receive window frame, — 
and sill pieces may be cut out for window-sills 
in order to avoid breaking the horizontal line. — 
A projecting window is shown on the key — 
elevation, and in detail elsewhere. T'wo or 
three of the lights are intended to have iron — 


| casements fixedin them. The timber framing — 


overhangs some 12in. in front of the lower 
brick wall, and is carried on 7in. by 5in, joists, 


| which are tusk-tenoned into a trimming-joist. 


The upper part should be well bolted back to 


_ brickwork. Care must be taken to render the 
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Re. plaster soffit between joists thoroughly draught- 
_ proof. These overhanging upper stories are 
delightful features in old examples, and many 
4 are the suggestions that may be obtained from 
them. : 
Bar@u-BoARDS are generally not less than 
_- 2in. thick, and, if of deal, should be plain and 
e moulded only on the lower edge. A moulded 
fillet, some 3in. by 2in., is required to hide the 
ends of the tile laths and fit close under the 
single course of flat. tiles mentioned in article 
es. No. I. A barge-board, such as is shown on 
the key elevation, might project 10in. from the 
4 face of timber and should be carried by short 
- purlins 4in. by 3in., supported by shaped 
_. brackets. The soffit might show the laths 
and tiles or slates, as described for the eaves 
4 in article No. I. Ornamental barge-boards are 
very difficult to design, and are “features that 
_ often run to seed on speculating builders’ villas, 
The modern architect, with such examples 
- before him, does well to keep them plain 
- moulded only. There are, however, many old 
and beautiful examples of elaborately carved 
oak barge-boards scattered about the country, 
_ which show how they may be properly treated, 
EXTERNAL Parintine should be confined to 
_ joiners’ work, as distinguished from that of 
7. the carpenter. In a half-timber and plaster 
house with tiled roof I would paint windows, 
_ barge-boards, etc., green, always supposing 
them not to be oak. Fir timber framing, as 
_ previously mentioned, should have two coats 
~ of Stockholm tar applied to it, which will pro- 
- duce a rich brown colour. A stone and slate 
pbouse with tarred timbers might have the 
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_ (To be continued.) 


THe new inclined retort houses at Meadow 
Lane Gasworks, Leeds, will be ready for 


|. We are compelled, through space considera- 
tions, to withhold the concluding half of Mr, 
George T. Brown’s paper on “ Building Stones 
and Quarries of Northumberland and Durham.” 


Tt will appear in our next issue. 

THE excavations for the underground lava- 
tory, which the Birmingham Public Works 
- Committee intend to construct in that part of 
High Street commonly known as the Bull 
_ Ring, is being commenced. Similar operations 
Ps _have been commenced in the Old Square. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


— 


rade: and: Cratt: 


THE FARNLEY IRON COMPANY. 
Exceptionally neat in design is the “Cata- 
logue of Glazed Bricks, Porcelain Baths, and 
other Glazed and Sanitary Goods made at 
Leeds from Farnley Fire-Clay,” a copy of 
which has been sent to us by the Farnley 
Tron Company. No Jess than twenty-seven 


- separate items are to be found in the table 


of contents, and although in the _ very 
nature of things some of the products of the 
works are not in any special sense artistic to 
look upon, the manner in which they are here 
set forth leaves nothing to be desired, while 
those that are really in. themselves picturesque 
receive the fullest justice. Itis, we learnfrom 
the introduction of the book, some fifty-four 
years since the works were first opened for the 
purpose of working the minerals found in the 
estate of about’ two thousand acres, and, 
whether it be in coal, or iron, or clay (with 
which we are here chiefly concerned), it must 
be admitted that the works have amply justified 
themselves in the years that have passed since 
thesopening. ‘The first pages of the catalogue 
are devo ed to the famous Farnley glazed 
bricks, made from the Farnley clay, which is 
peculiarly fitted for the manufacture of these 
goods, as while it allows the production of an 


enamelled surface impervious to the weather, , 


it at the same time gives a hard building 
brick, with a high resistance to crushing strain. 
For the subway work that has become so great 
a feature in the large towns of this country, 
these bricks are singularly suitable, and pre- 
ferable to tiles, which, while good externally, 
are less strong structurally. The Farnley Iron 
Company are exporters as well as manufac- 
turers, and their glazed bricks are known in 
many a town far enough from the. British 
Isles. In white, and also in various colours, 


plan Ea Ke 


Axi 


the bricks are adaptable to every variety of 
work, and a coloured page is full of suggestion 
for the artistic use of this material. About a 
dozen pages are devoted to the illustration 
of designs for shaped and moulded bricks, 


and then the catalogue passes to the 
porcelain baths, referring on the way to 
the facing tiles salt-glazed bricks. We 


quote from the book upon the use of this 
material for baths as follows :—“ Besides the 
capacity for holding hot and cold water, a 
bath should have a surface smooth and 
pleasant to the touch, impervious to acids 
and alkalis, and that can easily be kept clean. 
Such qualities are, for instance, found in 
toilet basins of earthenware or china; basins 
made of wood, tin, copper, or enamelled iron 
being only used where cheapness is an impor- 
tant consideration. Such inferior materials 


_ were used for baths only, because the latter 


are too large to be made of earthenware or 
china; and as the enamel on iron baths 
generally breaks off and exposes a rusty metal 
underneath. .When fireclay, as treated at 
Farnley, was found strong enough to endure 
all the processes of manufacture, including the 
intense heat of the kiln, iron and other 
materials at once became obsolete for the 
best work. Even baths carved out of solid 
marble and polished are found to become 
greasy when exposed to the action of soapy 
water. The superiority of. the fireclay baths, 
with their porcelain surface, is confirmed by 
the experience of chemical manufacturers who 
use them for the storage of acids and other 
corrosive liquids, which would destroy any of 
the materials of which baths were formerly 
made.” Several pages of illustrations show 
the Farnley baths and other sanitary ware in 
every variety of pattern. A reference to the 
Company’s iron completes one of the most 
useful trade catalogues we have seen for many 
a day. The London showrooms for these 
goods are at 77, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


| FOR WHOM, | 


ae BUILDINGS— 
9 Abertillery—Twenty-eight papi cteh 
9 Canterbury—Gasworks .. 
9 Woolston—Chureh House... 
9 Bury St. Edmunds—Chapel ... 
10 Armagh—Dispensary ..: i 
i Tiverton—Hospital , 


Committee 
Guardians te 
Hospital Boar d 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Brynawel Mining Offices, Aberdare, 
Gas Company’s 
Colson, Farrow, and 


sade 39, Castle-street, Canterbury. 
Nisbett, 45, Jewry- street, Winchester, 


T. Lingoe, Union House, Bury St. Edmunds. 
W. Calvert, W orkhouse, Armagh, 
J. Siddalls, Tiverton, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXEOUTED, 


July 


i 26 
No date. 


Aug. 
9? 1 
No date. 


BUILDINGS—Continued, 


Birkenhead—Hospital ... 

Dromore—Cathedral 

Hinchelsea—Bridge ai eas 
Grangemouth—Cottage... ay, 

London, N.—Fire Engine Station 

Cupar Angus, N.B.—Farmhouse 
Aberdeen—Alterations to Church 
Halifax—Boiler-houses, &c. 

Hudderfield—Hospital ... 

Shotley Bridge—Cottages 

Clifton Hill—Offices ae 5 igi 
Limehouse—Repairs to Town Hall, &e. 
Abercynon—Twenty-four Houses 

London, S.W.—Destructors ... 

Stokesley—Bridge ee 
Rochester—Schools 

Goathland—Villa ... ane a 
Bradwell—Coastguard Building 

Moss Side—Schools ia SG 
Salisbury—Infirmary 

Arlecdon—Schools 

Belfast—Church col 

Abingdon—Three Houses 

Shepton Mallet—School 

Hendrefrgan Cottage 

Swindon Sorting Room .., 

Scunthorpe—Chapel as 

Colne—Schools Library... wa ia sis Sy 
Belem, Para, Brazil—Slaughter-house and Yard, &c. 
West Ham—Twenty-nine Houses ... San fee 
Kingston—Disinfecting Chamber 

Alston—Bank aoe &, bas 
Bradford— Warehouses ... as ee sr Rae 
Brentwood—Additions to Sunday School... Se 
Cullingworth—House .., int oe aa oa 
Darlington—Brick Kiln... 

Keighley—Closets 

Newport—Schools ae 

Whitehead—Three Houses 


eee see eee 


Carrickmacross 


ENGINEERING— 
Stratford-on-Avon—Reservoir, &e. 
Belfast—Crane i 5a ce 
London, E.—Boilers, &e. 
Llaneily —Dredger is 
Abergwyufi—Filter Tank 
Lianelly—Dock Gates 
Nelson—Reservoirs 
Amsterdam—Cranes . 
London, 8.W.—Bridge ... 
Portsmouth—Valves 
Athy — Water Supply 
Cairo—Bridge fies 
Tiford—Well a Sei 
Parsonstown—Waterworks ~ ... 
South Shields—Floating Dock 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Glasgow—-Grates, &. ... 
Southampton—Pipes .... 
St. Pancras—Pipes ves : re 
Ottawa, Canada—Supply of Steel Rails 
Coolgardie, Australia—Steel Pipes ... 


ROADS— 
Eecles—Paving, &e. 
Alloa—Pavements 
Clitheroe —Footpaths 
Cheadle—Street-making 
Landore—Street Works 
Maidenhead—Street-making ... 
Ogmore—Limestone, &c. 
Stranraer —Paving 
Chailey—Road Roller = 
Quarry Bank—Road-making ... 


Benfield—Roads ... 
Larne— Roads yi 
Carlton—Road-making .., 
West Ham—Streets 


SANITARY— 
Wickwar—Sewage Works 
Twickenham—Sewers 
West Bridgford—Sewers 
Barnet—Sewers 
Croydon—Sewers ... a 
Honley—Sewerage Works 
Honley—Sewer i 
South Crosland—Sewers 
Boston Spa—Sewers Soc 
Wolverhampton—Sewers 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Aberdeen—Painting Chureh ... ; 
London, N.E.—Painting Schools 
Tpswich—Painting Szhools 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


FOR WHOM. 


Committee ... 


City Council ... oe sits = Sie 
Lumbey, Son, and Wood, Limited ... 
Corporation ... a i aes ee 
Guardians Gateshead Union in sa 
Swansea Union Nea ag 58 vas 
Vestry ... vt ree. us Ms =F 
Mountain Ash Navigation Bldng. Club 
Metropolitan Asylums Board _... rr 
Rural District Council ... a Ris 
School Board ... Be 


School Board ... ie 
School Board ... eee 


Governors of Grammar School ... 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Corporation ... 
Municipality ... is 
County Borough ... 
Union ... oF 
Carlisle and Cumb: 


Town Council... ... 
Committee of Managers 


Rural. District Council =F 
Harbour Commissioners ... ee 
Shoreditch Vestry ... ni aa és 
Llanelly Harbour and Bury Navigation. 
Urban District Council = nc 
Commissioners er ee 
Corporation 

Town Council... PP; 
London County Council 
Urban Sanitary Authority 
Guardians as vis dee 
Sanitary Steam Laundry Co. 
Guardians... es fae 


Corporation 
Corporation 
Vestry ... 


Government of Western Australia 


Corporation 


Corporation ... Ss 
Urban District Council 
Swansea Corporation 
Town Council... en 
Urban District Council 
Town Council... ts 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Edward Coey ... a 
Urban District Council 
County Borough 


Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 
Corporation ... ca 

Urban District Council 

Sewerage Board is 

Urban District Council ... “ts 
Wetherby Rural District Council 
Sewerage Committee od = 


Town Council ag 
Wanstead School Board 
School 8oard ... Ne 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, — 


July 


” 
” 
Aug, 
~*~ 30 

”? 


Beverley—Extension of Offices 

West Hartlenoo0l—Refuse Destructor 
Wivenhoe—Water Supply Scheme ... 

Glasgow —Exhibition Buildings ee Yi ‘3 
Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at Cemetery ... 
Glasgow—City Improvements ae rx 


£210, £157 103,, £105 
£50, £30, £20... 
£100, £50, £25... 


| 


E. Kirby, 5, Cook-street, Liverpool. 

H. Hobart, Dromore, Co. Down. | ; 

T. J. Fripp, Gosport-street, Lymington. 

G. Deas Page, Old Glebe-chambers, Falkirk. 

E. J. Lovegrove, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. 
Hope and Co., 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 

J. Rust, 224, Union-street, Aberdeen. : 
Horsfall and Son, 224, Commercial-street, Halifax. 
F. C. Lloyd, Town Hall, Huddersfield. 


W. Liston Newcombe, 89, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle. 


H. W. Wills, 42, Castle Bailey-street, Swansea. 
Town Hall, Limehouse, E. x 

A. C. Evans, Post Office-chambers, Pontypridd. 
A.and C; Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
W. H. Dixon, Kirby-in-Cleveland. 

G. E. Bond, High-street, Rochester. 

E. H. Swales, 5, Flowergate, Whitby. 

Director, Works Department, Admiralty, w.c. 


Potts, Sons and Pickup, Victoria-buildings, Manchester, E 


Harding and Son, 58, High-street Salisbury. 
J. S. Moffat, 53, Church-street, Whitehaven. 
W. J. Fennell, Chichester-street, Belfast. 

J. G. T. West, The Knowle, Abingdon. 

A. E. Nalder, Shepton Mallet. 

Engineer, Newport Station. 

Stationmaster, Swindon Station. 

J. N. Dosson, 2, Manor-street, Hull. 
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Woodhouse and Willoughby, 100, King-street, Manchester. 


Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
L. Angel, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 


W.H. Hope. Portsmouth-road, Kingston-on-Tnames. 


Johnstone Brothers, 39, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 


F. Holland, 11, Parkingon’s-chbrs., Hustlergate, Bradford. 


T. W. White, Hazlewood, Brentwood. 
Judson and Moore, Keighley. : 
J. W. Watson, Central Buildings, Darlington 


J. R. Veall and Son, Wolverhampton. > 
Russell and Lockwood, 16, Waring-street, Belfast. 
H. Higginson, Carlisle. 


J. E. Willcox, Union-chambers, Birmingham. 
G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 


Kincaid, Waller, & Manville, 28, Gt, George-st., Westminster. 


Superintendent, Llanelly Harbour. 
G. F. Lambert, Bridgend. 


Sir A. M. Rendel and Son, 8, Great George-st., Westminster. 


Town Hall, Nelson. 
Municipal Printing Office, Amsterdam, 


Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Portsmouth, 


Dr, J. Kirlbridge, Athy, Ireland. 

Inspector of Irrigation, Second Circle, Cairo, 
Secretary, 20, Woodlands-road, Ilford. 

H. Barlow, Town Clerk, Parsonstown, Ireland. 
Mabane and Graham, King-street, South Shields. 


Mr. Hannah, Town Clerk, Glasgow. 


re 


W.C. Haller, Municipal Offices, Low Bridge, Keighley. 
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W. Matthews, Waterworks Engineer, Southampton. 4 . S 
Clerk, Electricity Department, 57, Pratt-street, N.W. 
L. H. Jones, Dept. of Railways & Canals, Ottawa,Canada. 


Agent-General, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 


Borough Engineer, Eccles. - 

A. Kerr, 37, Mill-street, Alloa. 

J. S. Sharpe, Borough Surveyor, Clitheroe, 

E. Sykes, Cheadle. : 
Borough Surveyor, 13, Somerset-place, Landore. 


wt 


P. Johns, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead. % 


H. Dawkin Williams, Surveyor, Ogmore. . 
W. Black, Toww Clerk, Stranraer. 

C. Patrick, 89, High-street, Lewes. 

J. T. Abbiss, High-street, Quarry Bank. 

J. Dixon, Surveyor, Benfield. 


se ET Fennell, 11, Chichester-street, Belfast. 


R. Whitbread, Burton-road, Carlton. 
L, Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 


J. F. Trew, County-chambers, Gloucester. 
G. B. Laffan, Town Hall, Twickenham. 

W. Pare, West Bridgford. 

W. H. Maysbridge, 40, High-street, Barnet. ¢ 
Bees Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 
J 


.H. Radford, Angel-row, Nottingham. 
W. H. Radford, Angel-row, Nottingham. 

. H. Radford, Angel-row, Nottingham. —_ 
. Waugh, Sunbridge-chambers, Bradford. 
-J. W. Bradley, Town. Hall, Wolverhampton. 


J. Rust, 224, Union-street, Aberdeen. 
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5. 'T. Bressy, 70 and 71, Bishopsgate-street Within, B.C, 


School Board O4izes, Ipswich. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, — 


J. Bickersteth, County Hall, Beverley. 


J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 


Urban District Council. _ 
Glasgow International Exhibition. 
Corporation. 


»« Glasgow Corporation, 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


PROPERTY & LAND SALES. 


JAMPTON and SONS beg to announce 

that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 

town and country Residences, Investments, Business 

Premises, and other Properties, are held MONTHLY 
-at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 

Auctions can also be held on other days, in town or 
country, by arrangement; also Sales and Valuations of 
Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 

June List of Estates, town and country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 
gratis on application to Hampton and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 
Cockspur-street, S.W., or by post, three stamps. 
eS and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pall 

all, S.-W. 


FINCHLEY ROAD. 

Occupying a pleasant position in this favourite resi- 
dential locality, close to Marlborough-road Station, 
with frequent service of trains to the City and West 
End, and within a short drive of Regent-street. 

The conveniently placed, double fronted, detached 
Family Residence and Stabling, known as Bishop’s 
Lodge, 35, Finchley-road, N.W., substantially built, 
and standing well back from the road, approached by 
a carriage-sweep. Held for 39 years unexpired from 
Michaelmas next, at a ground rent of £20 per annum. 
Possession on completion of the purchase. 

Also the Two well-placed and attractive, semi-detached 
Houses, Nos. 5 and 15, Finchley-road, N.W., each con- 
taining six bed roonis, bath room, thre? reception 
rooms, conservatory, and usual domestic offices. 
No. 5, Finchley-road, is let upon a five years’ lease 
from September, 1897, at £90 per annum, thus forming 
a good investment. Both held on lease, having an 
unexpired term of about 23 years, at a ground rent of 
£11 per annum each. ~Vacant possession of No. 15 on 
completion of purchase. 

AMPTON and SONS will SELL the above 
by AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on WEDNES- 

DAY, JULY 13, 1898, at 2 o’clock, in three lots (unless 

previously disposed of by private treaty). Detailed 

particulars and conditions of sale can be had of Messrs. 

Foss and Lepsam, Solicitors, 5, Fenchurch-street, E.C. ; 

and of the AucTionEERS, 1, Cockspur-street, 8. W. 


Close to railway stitions on L. and N.W., Midland, 


Met., and N.L.; also ’bus routes to City and West-end. 
R. LEOPOLD FARMER will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, E.C., on WEDNES- 

DAY, JULY 27th, 1898, at Two o’clock, the following : 
WEST HAMPSTEAD.—With possession.—3, Sher- 


_ riff-road, Westend-lane.—Freehold detached Residence, 


having five bed aud dressing rooms, bath, two reception 
rooms, conservatory, usual offices. No basement. — 
Solicitors, Messrs, Futvoye, Field, and Baker, 23, John- 
street, W.C. 

ST. JOHN’S WOOD.—With possession.—117, Alex- 
andra-road.—Long Leasehold Residence, having six bed 
and dressing rooms, bath, three reception rooms, usual 
offices. Good garden —-Solicitors, Messrs. Yeo and Co., 
41, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 

Particulars and conditions of sale at the Mart, E.C. ; 
the respective Souicirors; and the AvcTIONEER, 46, 
Gresham-street, E.C., and Kilburn, N.W. 


Little [lford, within a few minutes from East Ham, 

Bode and Manor Park Stations.—Fourth Auction 
ale. 

HE PREMIER LAND COMPANY 

a (Limited) having sold every lot at their previous 

~ auction sales, will SELL by AUCTION, at the PUBLIC 

HALL, Plashet-grove, East Ham, on WEDNESDAY, 


ae JULY 20th, 1898, at 7.30 in the evening precisely, 120 


valuable FREEHOLD PLOTS, including frontages to 
Rectory -road and Elsenham-road, also valuable shop 
plots in Church-road. No tithe or land tax, Payment 
by instalments, spread over 44 years, if desired. Pos- 
session on payment of deposit. Free conveyances, 
The new roads are formed and kerbed, and have 
~ separate sewers and surface water drains.—Particulars, 
with plan and conditions of sale, may be obtained, when 
ready, at the place of sale; the principal hotels in the 
neighbourhood ; of the Premipr Lanp Company 
(Limrrep), 10, New Broad-street, E.C.; Messrs. Taytor 
and Taytor, Solicitors, 10, New Broad-street, E.C.; or 
_ of Mr. H. A. Rawtrys, Surveyor, 45, Queen Victoria- 
street, H.C. 


ILL PARK ESTATE, Westerham, Kent, 
: . twenty miles from London, 500ft. to 700ft. above 
sea level —FREEHOLD choice BUILDING SITES for 


_ SALE on this rising, high-class residential estate, from 


Qoe acre and upwards. Chalk subsoil; magnificent 
views. Also excellent, well-built Residences to be Sold 
or Let. Rents from £50 to £250 a year. Water supplied 
by the West Kent Water Company. Fast through 
trains to and from City daily.—Apply to the Rresiprmntr 
AGENT, on the Estate. 


O BUILDERS: 
/ The Freeholder of a large suburban Estate (S.W.) 
wishes to meet with ONE or TWO BUILDERS accus- 
tomed to building good-class suburban property of 
from £60 to £120 a year rental. Main road, prettily 
wooded sitesfor houses. Plenty of ground to each plot, 
Several having tennis lawns; main drainage; cricket 
and tennis clubs and three golf courses within a mile. 
Eight miles from Royal Exchange. Some shop plots 
adjoining railway station on main road. ‘The land will 
be sold or let with restrictions, and advances can be had. 
Unquestionably one of the best things going at the 


; _ present time for the right man. 


Freeholder’s Surveyors and Architects, Messrs. 


_ CHESTERTON and Sons, 51, Cheapside, E.C. 


~ Lambeth.—Valuable Ground Rent, with Reversion in 


1916. 
ESSRS. ARBER, RUTTER, and WAG- 
2 HORN will offer for SALE, at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, City, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 20th, 
at One o’clock precisely, a well-secured COPYHOLD 
i GROUND RENT of £20 10s, per annum, arising out of 


the five messuages, Nos. 90, 92, 94, 96, and 98, Vauxhall- 
walk, with reversion at Christmas, 1916, to the rack 
rents, estimated at £175 per annum, 

Particulars of sale of Messrs. Wrens, Nienous, and 
Co., Solicitors, 11, Argyll-street, W., and of the Ave- 
TIONEERS, 1, Mount-street, W. 


Unusual opportunity of acquiring a high-class Marine 
Freehold Residence at Bognor-on-Sea.—Purchasers 
need only pay a deposit of 10 per cent., the balance by 
half-yearly instalments extending over nine years.,— 
The imposing House, No, 2, Park-terrace, in an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant position on the esplanade, facing 
thesea. Itcontains eight airy bedrooms, four spacious 
reception rooms, and ample domestic offices, Suit- 
able for a high-class boarding house. Also Freehold 
Houses, 3 and 4, Lansdown-place ; let at £65 and £70. 

i\ R. GEORGE F. HARRINGTON will 

SELL the above by AUCTION, at the MART, 

London, E.C., on JULY 26th, at TWO, in three lots 
Particulars of W. J, Myarz, Esq., Solicitor, 238, Ab- 

aN dete a and of the AucTIONERR, 16, Abchurch- 

ane, E.C, 


By order of the Trustees of the late Robert James 
Chaplin, Esq.—Catford.—To Builders and others.— 
10a. Or, 18p. of Freehold Land, situate in a first-class 
position, with possession at Christmas next, when 
part will be available for building, having existing 
frontages; also a Freehold Ground Rent of £30 a 
year, secured on residences, in the same neighbour- 
hood, which will be Sold by Auction by 

Rk. GEORGE F. HARRINGTON, at the 

MART, E.C., on JULY 26th, at TWO, in two 

ots. 

Particulars of Messrs. BApHAM and WILLIAMS, Soli- 
citors, 3, Salters’ Hall-court, E.C.; and of the Avc- 

TIONEER, 16, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 


ESSRS. GREEN and SON, 
AUCTIONEERS and SURVEYORS, 

. 28 and 29, St. Swithin’s-lane, London, 
Beg to announce that their SALHS by AUCTION of 
FREEHOLD, LEASEHOLD, and COPYHOLD PRO- 
PERTIES, Ground Rents, Life Policies, and Rever- 
sions take place at the MART on the LAST FRIDAY 
in the MONTH, and on such other occasions as may be 


ESSRS. GREEN and SON undertake 
SURVEYS and VALUATIONS of LAND anl 
HOUSE PROPERTIES, as well as Machinery and 
Piant, for 
Ratings, Compensations, Partnerships, 
Assessment Appeals, Estate Duties, Dilapidations, 
Fire Losses, Mortgages, and other purposes. 
Estates manage 1 and rents collected under Receiver- 
ship and other powers. y 


Radlett, Herts.—Fifteen miles from London and five 
from St. Albans. 
R. F. G. WHEATLEY (in conjunction 
with Mr. W. F. INGRAM) has received instruc- 
tions to OFFER for SALE by AUCTION, on THURS- 
DAY NEXT, JULY 7th, 1898, ina MARQUEE on the 
ESTATE, at 1.30 p.m., 58 PLOVS of FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, suitable for the erection of all 
clusses of houses. The estate adjoins Radlett Station, 
on the Midland Railway, and is surrounded. by beuuti- 
fully-wooded country. Land tax and tithe free. Good 
roads. Water mains on the estate. Sewers laid. Pay- 
ments by instalments (if desired). Deeds free of law 
costs. The sale will be preceded by a luncheon at 
One p.m. 

Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may be 
obtained of R. C. Puitirmore, Esq., Cobden-hiill, 
Radlett; Messrs. BurGOyNES, MILNES, and GREATBACH, 
Solicitors, 356, Oxford-street, W.; Mr. W. F. Inaram, 
2, St. Andrew’s-place, Lewes, Sussex; or of the Auc- 
TIONEER, 263, Strand, London, W.C., 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND.—TO BE 
SOLD, a valuable BUILDING SITE with exten- 
sive frontage to Lordship-lane, East Dulwich, and 
haying an area of over 45,000ft. super. Suitable for the 
erection of a school or public building. Price £2000. 
Also several smaller plots, prices £140 to £600.—Plans 
and particulars of Mr, A. R. Vizarp, 12, Regent-street, 
Pall-mall, S.W. 3 


2 BE SOLD, as a going concern, a BUILD- 
ING and ALLIED TRADES’ CONNECTION 
in a first-class neighbourhood 17 mies from London. 
Til health sole cause of giving up. Works in progress 
will be finished at once. £3000 in new contracts at 
remunerative prices in hand. Price with house, half- 
acre premises, goodwill, stock-in-trade, and plant, 
£2700—without house £2200. To a young energetic 
man this is a first-class opening ; £1000 may be paid by 
arrangement.—Apply by letter in first instance to 
W. ©, G., 276, Clifton road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 1 


ANTED, PORTLAND STONE WASTE 
deliverel into barge alongside wharf, East 
London. — Price and quantity to W., Bookstall, 
Gravesend, 1 
gO eesti ee BUILDERS to take up 
) BUILDING SITES in Westininster ; also 
Newington Butts. Finances will be arranged,—Apply 
No. 37, 11, Victoria-street, S.W. 1 


W ANTED, an. established SANITARY 
PLUMBER’S BUSINESS in large town; must 
beat strict investigation ; owner might possibly remain 
as manager.—Reply fully to Box 8888, BuILpERs’ 
JOURNAL, 1 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ 


EXAMINA- 


b TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, “ Mertified 
Coach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


ee nD 


I.B.A, EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three montlis’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.1I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


A RCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE and 
CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, personally or 


in residence. Fourteen first places.—G, A. T. Mt. DLE- 
TON, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


WArE RPROOF COVERS, made from very 
best Navy canvas, 12ft. by 9ft, 15s. ; 15ft. by 9ft., 
18s. 9d.; 15ft. by 12ft, 25s.—Any size, at 1s.-3d. per 
square yard, can be sent on approval from H. J, Gasson, 
Government Contractor, Rye. } 


\ ARBLE.—Victoria or Cork Red, in blocks, 
i from Viscount Midleton’s quarries.—For sizes 
and prices at nearest seaport, apply to J. Penrose Firz- 
GrRritp. Estate Office, Midleton, ec». Cork. 6 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
TANT REQUIRED. Must be a neat and quick 
draughtsman, and able to write specifications. Prefer- 
ence to one with knowledge of quantities and measuring 
work.—Send specimen drawings, age, salary, and par- 
ticulars, F.R I.B.A., 7, Bank-buildings, Ilford, Essex. 1 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (fully 

qualified) WANTED at once. Good at perspec- 

tive and details. —Write, stating age, experience, salary 

expected, with copies of testimonials, to ARCHITECT, 3, 
Hyde-gardens, Eastbourne. 1 

(yest ing CLERK REQUIRED, accus- 

fomed to Builder’s or Engineer’s office. Must 

be quick at figures, One with a knowledge of architec- 

tural drawing preferred.—Address, stating age, salary 

expected, with copies of testimonials, to Box 760, 
BuILDERS’ JOURNAL Office. 1 


AXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL 

1] ASSISTANT WANTED for a permanency in the 
Midlands. Must be well up in details, able to take off 
quantities, and with some experience in surveying and 
levelling.—Apply, statiny age, experience, and salary 
required, to Box H., Office of BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, — 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


Y° UNG ARCHITECT, A.R.1.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, Ww. 


SSISTANT seeks ENGAGEMENT in 
First-class ARCHITECT'S OFFICE, at small 
salary, with view to buying future partnership; Great 
Britain or abroad.—Address, C., Alma House, Long 
Eaton, Derbyshire. 


ABPENTER and JOINERY’ work, stairs, 

&e., WANTED. Piece work labour only; any 

description; large quantity preferred. — Box, 706, 
BuritvEers’ JOURNAL Office, 1 


d ey DISEASES HOSPITALS.— 
Expert confidential ASSISTANCE rendered on 
designs for above by ADVE RTISER; formerly 
draughtsman for Local Government -~ Board ; nghly 
suecessful in competitions, for which moderate specu- 
lative terms are offered._G. B., Caen Cottage, Ryde, 


Isle of Wight. 3 
$ Ditidites Lendox.” LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, AxrcHitTECcT & SURVEYOR. 


Cheques Crossed ... +: - The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


for the PROMPT and EFFICTENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


TELEPHONE 
No, 1011, Holborn 
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TW YFORDS, Lia. 


‘‘Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanley. | 


POL Tel tol tol “tal Tal tol Lah Tah Lon dn del del el lel tal lel ial tel tel lel lel lel lel lel Lab Lalla Laie Lael 


ADAMANT FIRE-CLAY URINAL RANGE. 


Adamant, Urinal, Range... 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. | 


INSIDE SIZES. : gAeH easy Rea SSS = > Three Persons as shown. : 

Length. Height. Depth. | 

Height. | Width. Depth. ae at ee z 

== *y Large..,.° it. gins’ Sit. 2 41a. 7a : 
Largé =... fee 48ineseee 25 iS pia Tin I ¢7 ; ; ; 
ee Medium ... 6ft. 4ft. 7in. ft. gin. 

Medium Se API asc 2OMN S'S aE Sie, ee. eerste ge ee With Divisions on Top Facings. 


No Marble or Slate, which are absorbent, 


Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. 


required | 
| 
i URINALS, 
No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire-Clay Continuous 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top. and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay Automatic Cistern with 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. | 
PRICES. LaRGE, MeEpIvM. : : “J 
For Two Persons ... + Rey ies & Bec, I4 19 0 7 Cheaper Ranges ) Quotations given for > 
For Three Persons, as shown ... 2Osgas. 0 DOF e - | 
For Four Persons, x 7s 38:0 =O 28 15 6 may be supplied in [ Ranges for any number = 
For Five Persons, 5 ies 4027-6 34 16 0 : 
For Six Persons, ee Jay Baral 42° 6:0 J Buff, Glaze. J) of persons. é: 
*eFRFRPRUPUPRPRPRPRPRA Rr a P a PF RP RPRPAPUPRP ~ 
“a 7 | dd a 
TWYFORDS, Ltd., “‘ Cliffe Vale ’”’ Potteries, Hanley. 
Show Rooms; 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY STREET, 
MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


Tr is understood that, 
among the various memo- 
tials which doubtless will, 


The Gladstone 
Memorial. 


te erected to perpetuate the memory of 
William Ewart Gladstone, a statne will be 


placed in Westminster Abbey, beside those 
Chatham. 


This proposal opens up once more the ques- 


~ tion of the propriety of such proceedings, 


and though this is hardly the place to discuss 


the general question, to point out how little 


all human monuments accord with modern 


' ideas of the insignificance of any individual 


in the general scheme of the universe, yet 


when it comes to a definite proposal to erect 


another white marble statue in the Abbey, all 
those who love this venerable structure are 
more nearly interested. Westminster Abbey 
is a temple for the worship of the Deity, not 
for the glorification of man. Those who look 
upon it in this light may well question the 
good taste of placing any human monument 
whatsoever within its sacred walls, may well 
ask themselves whether such a proceeding is 
in accordance with the eternal fitness of 
things. If such monuments must be, cannot 
they be outside, or in a building designed for 
their reception? From the strictly artistic 
point of view, it*is diffienlt to see how one 
ean insert a modern addition to a medieval 
design without destroying its unity of con- 
ception. Hither the addition is a true work 
of Art in itself, modern in idea and in senti- 
ment, when it will be out of harmony with 
the original work; or else ib will be an 
attempt to work in an obsolete style, with 
ideas and sentiments out of touch with modern 
life—a work of archxology, not Art. And 
even though it were possible—which it is not 
—to produce monuments which were artistic, 
and at the same time in character with their 
surroundings, yet even then our Cathedrals 
were not designed for this purpose, and the 
few places where monuments might be 
placed in them without detracting from the 
general effect are usually occupied hy 
specimens of contemporary work. West- 
minster Abbey is—particularly the north 
transept—perhaps the worst example of a 
glorious interior utterly ruined. Its monu- 
ments may be the monuments of¢a nation’s 
gratitude, but they are also. monuments 
of a paltry vanity, and a vulgarity of 
feeling that is indescribable. They spoil 
the proportions, choke up the vistas, and 
are utterly out of place and out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the building. A 
public taste that would tolerate them 
would tolerate anything. In this country, 
unfortunately, artistic opinion is rarely 
consulted on matters artistic, so no doubt 
someone will be asked to attempt the im- 
possible, and add yet another to this chamber 
of incongruities. Is there any hope that 
at any rate we may be spared a white marble 
figure*on an absurd pedestal? Could not 
the monument take some other form. Could 
it not at least be in bronze ? It is conceivable, 
by those who have.a robust faith in the 


| 
| 


progress of humanity, that some day—may 
it be soon !—popular opinion will revolt at 
these monstrosities, and make a clean sweep 
of them. Gladstone: was a man whose 
memory should escape such a fate. Surely 
he was great enough to need no statue in 
Westminster Abbey! But such is the irony 
of fate, that while he in his lifetime was so 
completely in accord with the spirit that 


+ broods over the Abbey, now he is dead his 


OLD CHURCHYARD CROSS AT CARDIFF. THE 
| HEAD AS RESTORED BY ©. B. FOWLER, 
F.R.I.B.A, 


| countrymen can find no better way of 
showing their sense of his worth than to put 
up his effigy, to be a continual discord, a 
jarring note, in that harmony which, in his 
lifetime, he loved so well. 


A.R.J. 


| 


Ir is with mixed 
feelings that we 
learn of the pro- 
posal to Town Hall for 
Paddington; a proposal which, by the way, 
is likely soon to become an accomplished 
fact. There can, of course, be no two ways 
of thinking if we have the plain question 
put, “To be or not to be?” for in these 
democratic times a local centre for the due 
manifestation of local patriotism is needed 
in every township and every self-governing 
district. These are the times when every 
village has its ‘‘ Hall,” and when, therefore, 
we cannot-expect such centres as Paddington 
(for example) to go lacking. Look where 
we will in London, nearly every district has 
its town hall, of more or less recent date, 
and of greater or lesser artistic merit. From 
West Ham in the East to Hammersmith im 
the West, these municipal palaces are rising, 
and we may hope, with a reasonable expec- 
tation of our hope being realised, that at no 
distant’ date these headquarters of local 
government, of local thought and feeling, 
will produce that sense of citizenship which 
Londoners lack. London is too large and 
has too many divergent interests, say our 
critics, for this feeling to have a chance of 
existence ; but we shall see—nay, we are 
just now by way of seeing, in the various 
schemes for the local government of London 
even now in the making. Upholders of, and 
apologists for, a central authority, may exer- 
cise their wits as much as they please upon 
what they have labelled “ tenification,” but 
“ tenification,” or, if necessary, ‘‘ twentifica- 
tion,” is in the air, and has to come, and with 
it the Charters of Incorporation and the 
Mayoral dignities that are the due of our 
great urban districts. We trust, however, 
that when these things come to pass Parlia- 
ment will provide for a ratepayers’ direct 
veto on any local undertaking of great mag- 
nitude. -These are the days of rapid, cheap, 
and certain communication, when the argu- 
ments used against the “referendum” (or 
‘‘ plebiscite, ” whichever one elects to call it) 
will not work, in this direction, at least; and 
in future the opinions and criticisms of those 
who pay the piper should be suffered to select 
the tune. These remarks are called forth by 
the announcement that the Paddington Vestry 
has decided to build the town hall on the 
model of the well known town hall of Bolton, 
in Lancashire. We have nothing but admira- 
tion for that fine design, whose well propor- 
tioned and exceedingly dignified elevation 
vives majesty to the Square of that hideous 
cotton-spinning town in which it is situated. 
A classical stone building of this character is 
peculiarly well suited to such a place. Its 
breadth of design and large proportions serve 
as a very much needed foil to its sooty and 
altogether mean surroundings. A gain, when 
the self-same design was carried out in an 
exactly similar way at Portsmouth, the critic 
could find nothing to say against its suita- 
bility, for a great naval and dockyard town 
would seem, from its very nature, to require 
buildings classical in feeling. And, in truth, 
the Portsmouth town hall is one of the finest 
things, - if, indeed, not the very finest, to be 
seen in that great port, and has the advan- 
tage, in that clearer atmosphere, of not 
becoming grimed with the smoke of count- 
less mills, as in the case of its Bolton proto- 
type.. In a place like Paddington, however, 
we would appear to need Architecture of the 
more livable, if scarcely to be called less 
dignified type. Paddington has no official 
dignities connected with it, but is rather a 
residential quarter, and its town hall should 
reflect’ that character. Something in the 
Elizabethan or Victorian Renaissance con- 
vention is required there, and it is pre- 
cisely on such a question of taste that the 


The New Town Hall 
for Paddington. 


build a new 
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voice of the critic should be heard. Be- 
sides—and here’s the rub for the architectural 
profession—how does the architect of the 
building to be so exactly reproduced stand ? 
Willthe Paddington Vestry consult him, and 
pay the usual commission for the use of the 
plans, as, we believe, the Corporation of Ports- 
mouth did ? Or, will they borrow the plans, 
and build on the cheap? Here is an argu- 
ment, indeed, for copyright in architectural 
design. i OSG 


THE TOMB OF OSIRIS. 


3y M. EH. AMELINEAU. 


[Translated from the Figaro. | 


URING the year 1895 I had the intention 
of visiting Abydos, the holy town of 
Osiris, in order to study the temple of 

Seti I., which is one of the most interesting 
of the Egyptian monuments, and which un- 
questionably shows us more artistic marvels 
than any other in the Nile Valley. 

Whilst I was making the necessary prepara- 
tions. towards the realisation of my desire, a 
group of three persons had determined to 
make some excavations in Egypt, and parti- 
cularly upon the site of Abydos, These three 
persons were M. M. Sigismond Bardac, Count 
Henry de la Bassetiére, ani the Marquis of 
Biron. ‘They communicated their project to 
M. J. de Morgan, the then Director-General of 
the Egyptian Antiquities, in order to obtain 
the necessary permission. This permission, 
limiting their energies to the site of Abydos, 
was granted them, but only on the condition 
that the works were directed by an Egypto- 
logist, in order that the documents should not 
be lost to science. M.de Morgan very kindly 
thought of me, and proposed that I should 
take over the direction of the works, which 
offer I was only too happy to accept, realising 
my most cherished wish in wholly unlooked 
for conditions. 

Having arrived alone at Abydos, my first 
care was to reconnoitre the places in which I 
had obtained the concession of working the 
excavations. It did not take me long to dis- 
cover that the concession was immense, even 
if only the superficial area were taken into 
consideration. Had I limited myself to the 
Necropolis alone, I had a strip of land measur- 
ing nearly eight kilométres long, and in some 
places three kilométres broad. If it was diffi- 
cult at first sight to choose a starting point, it 
was because, as I strolled along, I became lost 
in admiration of the immense sandy plain 
bathed in sunlight extending to the foot of a 
mountain which seemed to guard it still with 
a jealous eye, as it were a giant charged with 
defending it from sacrilegious profanation. 
From time to time I perceived the black sil- 
houette of some enormous monument, raised 
formerly in this place for needs unknown, or 
else for some culte for ever disappeared. I 
saw also some poor constructions which the 
simple priests have built by the side of those 
superb monuments, and I said to myself that 
in spite of the grandeur of some, and the 
smallness of others, riches set beside poverty— 
the latter has invariably overcome the former. 

These reflections, however philosophical they 
may be, did not advance me much; neither did 
they enlighten me at all as to the exact place 
at which I should commence the execution of 
the works. 

This same necropolis had been worked at for 
nine consecutive years by the illustrious 
Mariette, the founder of the Museum of 
Boulaq, and I know that he admitted on the 
eve of his death that the excavations at 
Abydos had not answered to the hopes which 
he had every right to entertain. In the course 


of my wanderings in the necropolis, I had | 


remarked several places where there had been 
no excavation for several autumns, and among 
others I noticed a brick pyramid, half de- 
stroyed, and several heaps. of débris under 
which possibly lay concealed many important 
tombs. I was above all surprised at finding 
quite near to the mountain a series of hillocks 


| times, but which are yet unknown. 


| food. 


formed entirely of broken pottery, mixed with 
sand which the sand storms had accumulated 
there. The sight of those millions and 
millions of pots caused the painter, Georges 
Clairon, to say that all the potters of Abydos 
must have made a rendezvous of this place in 
order to dispose of all their spoiled wares, and 
this for several centuries. 

These hillocks,which were six in number, were 
not contiguous, neither were they of the same 
dimensions, or equally spaced one trom another. 
Some of them were very small, while others 
were immense, the largest being not less than 
140 metres long by 109 broad, with a height of 
from seven to.eight metres. So I decided to 
interrogate these hillocks; it was a huge 
undertaking and would require a_ con- 
siderable time to complete. I saw this when 
I made my first examination, but. I felt 
drawn’ by an_ irresistible force towards 
the place. After some weeks of survey, I took 
with a firm hand the direction of the excava- 
tions, and led my men towards the heaps of 
pottery which the natives call “Om el ga’al,” 
which is to say, “The mother of the bowls.” 
I did not leave the works after having once 
commenced them, and it is upon this site that 
I discovered in the first year the prehistoric 
dynasties of Menes, in the second the tomb of 
Set and of Hams, and in the third year the 
tomb of Osiris, for which Mariette had sought 
fruitlessly for nine years. And not only have 
I discovered in the hillocks which I have exca- 
vated, the monuments just enumerated, but 
also evidences of the state of civilisation in 
which men lived at an epoch which cannot be 
less than from seven to eight thousand years 
before our era. I have been able to verify also 
the fact that even at that remote age the 
greater part of the arts which are practised 
in our day were then already cultivated ; 
that this culture had progressed so much 
already that the artists of ‘those far-off 
ages were capable of real masterpieces ; 
that, in particular, the Stone Age was far 
from being an age of barbarism, as we in 
Europe are too prone to believe; that the 
men of those days knew how to carve every 
kind of stone, even the hardest, such as diorite, 
or the most friable; they even at that early 
date knew how to carve rock crystal with con- 


| summate ability. Writing had been invented ; 


I found stiles covered with heiroglyphies of the 
same nature as those employed later in historic 
The art 
of sculpture had made astounding progress ; 
Architecture was established; the art of 
painting was in its infancy. Industrial art 
was already capable of work in bronze. The 
potters’ Art, though clumsy, could nevertheless 
produce work of very large dimensions. They 
were perfectly acquainted with the art of 
working the hardest woods, of doing marque- 
try, and had already discovered the secrets of 
the art of making enamelled glass. In a 
word, almost all primitive human industries 
were then known and practised. Certain 
details of objects discovered show that the 
relations of races were far more extended than 
has been supposed. The coffins in which the 
corpses were inclosed were made of cedar; 
this could only have been if relations existed 
between Egypt and Syria; in like manner 
we find ebony from Central Africa; and 
I found skeletons of dwarfs, which may 
perhaps have come from ancestors of the tribes 
discovered and described by Stanley in 
“ Darkest Africa,’ And not only have [ dis- 
covered proofs of human industry of the arts 
and the races of that epoch, but also un- 
deniable evidences of the cereals then used as 
I neglected nothing of all that I dis- 
covered in the course of my excavations, per- 
suaded that things devoid of interest for some 
might yet be of the deepest interest to others. 


_ In this way I have gathered together a very 


rich collection of objects of all kinds, which 
are now being submitted to scientific analysis, 
and to the examination of specialists. Yet 
more, whenever any part of the excavations 
has yielded objects particularly-interesting to 
science, my companion, M. Lemoine, a real 
artist in photography, took photographs with 
the greatest willingness, and with a skill 
beyond all praise. 

Thanks to my system of gathering together 


the smallest objects, I have discovered that ~ 


the religious disputes—rife in Egypt during the — 1 
sixth century of our era, when the Christian — | 


religion had definitely established itself in the 
valley of the Nile—must bear the blame for — 
those reprehensible spoliations; for not only 
have I discovered undeniable traces of the ~ 
passage of the spoilers, but even their names ~ 
written in charcoal on fragments of pottery; —_ 
so that for all the problems which have arisen — 
during these excavations we have the elements —__ 


of solutions, and that these solutions may be 


found very shortly. For this reason I have 
not been at all surprised at the stir made by 
the Abydos excavations throughout the scien- 
tific world, because I know they deserve both 
the fame and the favour they have received. 


AN INTERESTING CHURCHYARD 
CROSS. 


FEW weeks ago we referred to the long- 
drawn-out restoration of Cardiff Parish 
Church, and this week, on our front page, we 
illustrate the head of the old churchyard cross, 
which has also undergone restoration, and 
which, in its present position in the church- 
yard, is intended as a memorial of the work of 


restoring the church, which has been in pro-. 


gress for the past ten years. In olden times 
people were in the habit of raising landmarks 
and monuments in the shape of market crosses 
and churchyard crosses. In many cases 
these structures and their associations form 
the most interesting episodes in county 
or ecclesiastical history. The parish of 
St. John, Cardiff, was furnished with its 
churchyard cross, erected, perhaps, four 
centuries ago, but by the beginning of this. 
century the elements had done their work so 
effectually that nothing but a meaningless 
stump was left. With such an extensive 
restoration of the church in hand, Canon 
Thompson, the Vicar, conceived the idea of re- 
establishing the church cross. The dedication 
of this cross—which is a very beautiful object 


in itself—was performed on a recent Sunday, 


the tirst suitable opportunity after the 
structure had passed out of the workman’s 
hands. The architect chosen when the task 
was decided upon was Mr. C. B. Fowler, 
F.R.L.B.A., of Cardiff, who has been employed 
all through the church restoration. We have 
mentioned that a stump of the ancient cross_ 
remained. It was decided to utilise this, but — 
upon examination it was found thata large ~ 
foundation had been covered by earth, and 
this also was restored. The shaft has been 
added to, and a fine ornamental head provided 
whilst the socket rests upon a massive base 
running up in steps, the whole measuring’ up 
to a height of 18ft. The shaft and head are 
of best Portland stone, and the carving was 
carried out by Mr. W. Clarke, of Llandaff, 


The design of the head represents the cruci- _| 


fixion on one side and the ascension on the 
other side, surmounted by a canopy. and 
crocketted pinnacles. The face of one of the 
steps at the base bears the inscription :— 
FINIS CORONAT OPUS, 1898. 
+ LAUS. DEO. + 
1887—1898. 


“Tr may interest. your readers,” writes Mr. 
Arthur C, Blomfield, “to know that the three 
squirrels of Messrs. Goslings (Fleet Street) 


will be affixed to the window bars inthenew 


building in the same position they formerly 
scupied, and that the watch-box is preserve 
in the museum at the Guildhall.” 
Tur Lord Mayor of Liverpool opened, las 
week, another institution in connection with — 
University College in that city. This is 
Ashton Hall, a museum and school of hygiene. 
The building was presented by the late Mr. 
George Holt, and afterwards remodelled. It 


is a large building, with well-lighted museum, 


laboratories, and lecture room, the latter fitted 
with an electric air lamp. The museum rooms — | 
are well-fitted, and are always stocked with 

numerous useful exhibits. ; Bo 


“ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE. 
& ; : : By A SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT. 


FAHE Architectural Room at the Royal 
_ | Academy can scarcely be said to’ be at its 
best this year. The most that can be 
said is that it is interesting both in the variety 
f its subjects and in the quality of its draw- 
ings. The gallery, however, is an improve- 
ment on last year, the three models giving 
_ additional interest. One would still wish to 
see less perspective drawing and more geo- 
. metrical design, and possibly, as years go on, 
_ exhibitors will be content to show geometrical 
elevations, although, perhaps, in this case 
there would be even less to incite the general 
| public to visit this room, which may or may 
not be a good thing. Where the geometrical 
evations can be supplemented by a_per- 
ive, or even by a model, the result is all 
that can be desired. 
With regard to the models, the largest and 
| most important is “ A Model of the South-west 
| Angle of the New Museum and Technical 
| School, Liverpool” (1804), exhibited by Mr. 
| HE. W. Mountford. It shows a part of the side 
| elevation near the angle of the building. We 
/ are inclined to think that the rustication is 
| tather overdone. Close by is hung a per- 
| spective view of the building, and here we are 
| able to compare in an interesting way the 
ein with the drawing. Mr. John Hawes 


| €xhibits (1805) a prettily-tinted model of a 
on a hilly site. The design is of a simple 
| character, with plain buttresses and round- 
headed windows at the side, within a recessed 
segmental wall arch abutting against the sides 
of the buttresses. The other model is hardly 
so satisfactory. It shows a house at Hasle- 
mere, certainly picturesque, but the colouring 
is not all that could be desired. To come to 
the drawings, we will first consider the work 
of the Academicians. The place of honour is 
‘occupied by the diploma work of Mr. T. G. 
_ Jackson, R.A., who, in one of his delightful 
drawings, illustrates the New Schools, Oxford. 
~The style is that type of free classic which 
_ Mr. Jackson has made so decidedly his own, 
especially at Oxford. Mr. Jackson also ex- 
~ hibits the new chapel of Giggleswick School 
(1647) and the new buildings for Uppingham 
chool (1648), in the latter case the buildings 
adjoin those designed by Street, and we can- 
not but help admiring the way in which Mr. 
_ Jackson has made his work harmonise with 
_ that of Street. The Giggleswick School is 
rather more out of Mr. Jackson’s usual type 
han the other two exhibits; the central 
feature is a leaded octagon cupola, the walls 
upporting it being treated with a slight 
batter, which, as the site is a hilly one, gives 
4 great appearance of solidity. 
_Mr. George Aitchison, R.A., exhibits a de- 
_ coration in marble, mosaic, and paint, the effect 
__ of the colour combination is rich, 
Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., shows a 
_ drawing, by Mr. Roland Paul, of the interior 
of the new chapel at Malvern College, it is of 
the usual collegiate type, and hardly calls for 
comment. Mr. J. F. Bodley, A.R.A., has two 


cont, for a Westmoreland church, presumably 


: 


eeds (1712), and a pulpit for St. Michael’s, 
Croydon (1714). 
__ There are not. so many exhibits of public 
buildings this year as usual, but we must 
single out the design for the new Municipal 
_ Buildings and Law Courts at Cardiff by Messrs. 
ie sanchester, Stewart, and Rickards. The de- 
5180 has been very considerably improved ; 
“since the competition drawings were shown 
the buildings appear to have been somewhat 
_ raised, which, if we remember rightly, was the 
recommendation of the assessor, Mr. Water- 
ee house. The buildings are shown by a perspec- 
_ tive from the hand of Mr. Rickards, which is 
_ quite a masterpiece in its way. 
__ Mr. Belcher shows his design for Colchester 
x Town Hall, illustrated by a large and boldly 
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_ eoloured perspective, as well as by geometrical 
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interesting exhibits—Chapel Allerton Church, | 


are of particular interest. Mr. Belcher shows 


also his design for Cambridge Guildhall (1734), | 
which is even more satisfactory than his other | 


exhibit. The front consists chiefly of three 


projecting masses, the end wings solid, the | 
* = . _ | 
centre one with open columns. On the ground | 

| 


floor is a loggia and balustrade. ‘The two end 
wings are surmounted by massive stone globes, 


which form a very curious feature of the | 
3ryden and Mr. Beresford Pite | 


design. Mr. ; 
both exhibit designs for Colchester 'l'own Hall, 


the former having a dignified elevation, con- | 
sisting of two stories of rusticated wall and a | 
sculptured frieze, the upper story being treated | 
with columns; while Mr. Pite shows an eleva- | 


three large 
This 


tion consisting principally of 
arches, the whole height of the front. 
drawing suffers much from being skied. 

Messrs. Gordon, Lowther, and Gunton ex- 
hibit the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys, 


at Bushey. It hardly appears so successful a | 
design as we should like to have seen for so | 


important a building. 
(To be continued.) 


A new United Methodist Free Church, 
Buttrills Road, Barry Dock, has been opened. 


— 


here 
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drawings of the details of the tower. These | 
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EGYPTIAN ARCHAOLOGY. 


THE RESULTS OF RECENT 
RESEARCHES. 


N the field of Egyptian archeology few have 
accomplished so much, whether in the 
richness and variety of the actual objects dis- 
covered or in harmonising fresh results with 
| the work of other scholars and explorers, as 
Professor Flinders Petrie. Egyptologists in 
recent years have done much to reconstruct 
and present the evidences in material form of 
| a civilisation extending through many cen- 
turies before connected history begins, and a 
valuable addition to their labours, says the 
Times, has been made during the past season 
by Mr. Petrie and many fellow-labourers, and 
the results of their work are now on view at 
University College, Gower Street, to the 30th 
inst. The exhibition includes 
ANTIQUITIES FROM THE EXCAVATIONS 


of the Egypt Exploration Fund at Dendereh, 
about thirty miles north of Thebes, and those 
of the Egyptian Research Account at Hiera- 
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A SKETCH AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


konpolis. The resources of the former have 
to the extent of one half been devoted to 
Dendereh, the other half being still needed 
for Deir-el-Bahri. The history of Dendereh, 


Professor Petrie tells us, as reflected in its | 


cemetery, is a beginning in, ‘the -fourth 
dynasty, a flourishing age from the sixth to 
the eleventh, and then a later. prosperity in 
the Ptolemaic and Roman times. This work, 


extending about half a mile back from the | 


temple enclosure, and lying along about a mile 
of the desert, was carried on by Professor and 
Mrs. .Petrie, Mr.-Arthur Mace, Mr. Norman 
Davies, and Mr. MaclIver, - The work of the 


Research Account was a continuation of last | 


year’s, and Mr. Somers Clarke and’ Mr. J. J. 
Tylor joined resources with it to‘enable Mr. 
Quibell to carry on his. excavations at Hiera- 
konpolis opposite El Kab. Previously the 


REMAINS OF Primitive Kinas 


were all sepulchral, but here have been dis- 
covered for the first time monuments of war- 
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fare and of history known to belong to the 
earliest dynasties. The excavations were 
assisted and plans drawn by Mr. Somers 
Clarke, Mr. F: W. Green, Mr. Peers, Miss 
Pirie, and Miss Quibell. We are reminded by 
Professor Petrie that the present exhibition is 
even more than usually disproportionate to 


the actual discoveries made, as what from his | 
point of view he naturally terms the exactions | 


of the Gizeh Museum have even exceeded the 
half which it can lawfully claim. The Egyp- 
tian Government requires the gratuitous 
surrender of all the most valuable objects, 
and taxation is imposed on the explorer even 
in respect of what he is obliged to leave behind 
him. This appears to be a substantial 
grievance ; but, all drawbacks notwithstand- 
ing, Professor Petrie and his fellow-workers 
have reason to be proud of what they can 
show. The distinctive merit of these recent 
researches is that they appear to fill a large 
intermediate space between the aboriginal 
and the historical period, and extend our 
knowledge far back into what were the 
Mists or A RecorpLEss ANTIQUITY. 

And that which is still more astonishing is 
the beauty and finish and the free and un- 
conventional character of many of the most 
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ancient objects, It is claimed for Mr. Quibell’s 
finds that many of them date before the fourth 
dynasty, or about 4000 B.c.- The cemetery 
upon the desert yielded pottery of the types 
well-known in the later New Race graves of 
Naqada, which go even behind the earliest 
kings. The later types are similar to those 
found in the tomb of Menes and are assigned 
to the first dynasty. Among the things found 
are many of the familiar slate palettes, mostly 
of the later square type, one in the form of a 
scorpion, others with gazelles and giraffes and 
other animals, real or mythical, delineated 
with a wonderful vigour and freedom. In one 
place in the temple area was found a trench 
filled with ivory carvings buried as offerings. 
It needs an expert, unfortunately, to see that 
they are ivory, to such an extent are they 
rotted away and encrusted with lime; but 
they are of great interest as representing very 
early people, probably of the second dynasty. 
The male figures mostly have scanty pointed | 
beards and sharp features, like the heads of 
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A SKETCH AT THE-ROYAL’ ACADEMY, 


the New Race of pre-dynastic times, and pro- 
bably represent the Libyans who then occupied 
Egypt. Nearly all wear girdles, and most have 
a dagger sheath in front, and only one has 
the usual Egyptian kilt. The female figures 
are nearly all nude, with long wavy hair to 
the waist and two locks hanging in front over 
the breasts. These, on account of their nude- 
ness, are taken not to represent living persons 
and bear no sacred emblems to connect them 
with.any dieties. These female figures are of 
the dwarf bandy-legged type familiar in figures 
of Ptah Sokar, and on one is a close-fitting 
garment reaching to the knees. Other figures 
are outlined upon 
Ivory CYLINDERS AND PLAQUES 

—one with the Ka name of Kine Nar-mer, 
holding a_ staff smiting bound enemies. 
Wands, models of boats, bowls and stone vases, 
maces, alabaster dishes and porphyry bowls, 
green glazed ware of very early date repre- 
senting monkeys, pigs, calves, oryxes, pelicans, 
scorpions, and other animals, also claim atten- 
tion. ‘The great limestone maces with relief 
sculptures are of extraordinary interest and 
beauty ; and on one are several male figures, 
the King among them, beautifully wrought, 
and at the base hieroglyphs whereof the inter- 
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| the group of great brick mastabas of the 


of the Middle Kingdom, probably -of the 


[Jury 13, 1898. — | 


pretation is “oxen 400,000, goats 1,422,000,” 
captives 120,000.” The most striking item, | 
however, is the model of the great palette now — 

kept at the Gizeh Museum, exhibiting a — 
curious diversity of human types, only one of — 
which is of the later Egyptian. ‘l'wo are 
bearded men with long hair like the men 
shown in the tomb of Paheri at El Kab, and 
reproduced in Mr. Tylor’s beautiful book.” | 
The design is very elaborate, with many figures © | 
of men.and animals, and seems to indicate an | 
alliance between several distinct races. This | 
is considered to be the most important 


if 


HistoricAL MonuMENT OF THE EARLY ~~ | 
KINGS. 


Professor Petrie’s work at Dendereh affords — 
results extending over a vast period. One is 
a stele of the third or fourth dynasty of a 
prophet of Hathor Suten-abu, which stood 
over the elaborately-carved false door, which” 
is like sculpture of the third dynasty in the ~ 
Louvre. This was the only sculpture found in © 
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earliest style. On the surface of the desert 
were picked up great. quantities of worked | 
flints, mostly of palexolithic types, but statues” 

such as are common in the Old Kingdom 

cemetery at Memphis are rare at Dendereh, ~ 
and only one large one was found of Prince | 
Adui.. The great mastabas of the princes of — 
the sixth dynasty proved the most important — 
in the cemetery, the series including.Princes | 
Mena and Adu under Pepy II., Prince Adu IL,” 
one nameless, Prince Merra, and Prince Beb. | 
Bowls of the Old Kingdom and much pottery 


eleventh and twelfth dynasties, are also dis- ~ 
played. The catacombs for sacred animals, ~ 
consisting of brickwork tunnels: branching” | 
from main galleries, extended. over a large — 
area, and among the bones was a large= 
quantity of = 
BLuE-GLAzED OBJECTS oF TEMPLE 

~ FURNITURE. ' 

These appeared to belong, by the names, to the | 
eighteenth dynasty. 'Therearealso sculptures — 
of Prince Merra, with his wife Beba and his” 
daughter Duduerclutsa, which are assigned to~ 
the close of the sixth or early in the seventh” 
dynasty, The style, though becoming degraded 
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and clumsy, retains the character of the Old 
Kingdom. Other objects are a flint hoe of 
the Old Kingdom, a set of funereal model 
tools, a stone button of a foreign type, beads, 
pendants, necklaces of the Middle Kingdom, 
alabaster vases, a fine flint knife, and a hollow 
silver bangle. Of bronzes, two important finds 
were made, both of temple furniture, which 
had probably been buried in the confusion of 
the twentieth dynasty. One of the most in- 
teresting of the exhibits is a beautifully-carved 
group of Mentuhotep, son of Bebba, and his 
wife Nefermesut, daughter of Hepy, probably 
of the eleventh dynasty. The man’s head is 
lost, but the woman’s is equal to the best work 
of the Old Kingdom. There are also other 
carefully-carved pieces of the tenth or eleventh 
dynasty, and on one is an inscription of the 
type often found in that district, giving a 
eatalogue of possessions. Some of the figures 
display the same feeling as that which is dis- 
cernible in many island statues in Cyprus and 
the Archipelago. Besides remains~of early 
date were found Roman glass, coins of Dio- 
cletian and other Emperors to the time of 
Constantine. The catacombs also disclosed 
many bodies of animals, cats, goats, ibises, and 
snakes, and, in the later tunnels,the ichneumon, 
monkey, and dog. Seldom has a collection 
been brought together of a variety so great 
and extending over so vast a period of time. 


A CITY SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


AN important extension of the Guildhall 
School of Music was opened last Monday. 
The extension is a much needed improve- 
ment. The additional land which the new 
puilding covers measures 72ft. by 57ft., or an 
area of 3700ft. super. The ground and first 
floors of the new building are occupied by a 
spacious orchestral saloon, extending to nearly 
the whole space, with a maximum height of 
30ft., and affording seating accommodation for 
650 persons. The stage is 47ft. by 14ft., and 
27ft. high. In the basement there are a 
number of dressing-rooms in connection with 
the stage. The number of class-rooms is thirty, 
but, as three of the class-rooms in the present 
building are required for access to the new 
wing, the net gain is twenty-seven rooms. 


Emeraency Exits, 


4ft. wide, are provided on each side of the 
saloon, three doors discharging directly on 
to John Carpenter Street, on the east side of 
the saloon, and at the level of the pavement, 
and one into the Girls’ School by means of a 
gangway on the west side. The gallery is 
provided with two emergency exits, one on 
each side, discharging into John Carpenter 
Street and the Girls’ School respectively, the 
latter by means of a bridge. From the 
dressing-rooms in the basement a means of 
escape is also provided into the playground 
of the Girls’ School. It is satisfactory to 
know that-no open fireplaces will be allowed, 
the building being heated throughout by hot 
air, while all the floors are fire-resisting. The 
walls to the rear are faced with white glazed 
bricks, and the front elevation with Portland 
stone. The style of architecture is somewhat 
similar to that of the present building, but, 
owing to the greater height, the detail is 
bolder, and 


Tur Prers AND PILASTERS 


are presented in greater relief. The time will 
come, of course, when the old building will be 
raised another story, and with a continuation 
of the handsome roof of the new extension an 
architectural proportion will be realised.. When 
that is done—perhaps before—the principal 
entrance to the school will be made in John 
Carpenter Street, which is, undoubtedly, the 
proper place for it. The doors on the ground 
“floor of the extension are only emergency: 
© exits in connection with the orchestral saloon. 
The word “theatre” might, perhaps, be more 
correctly used instead of that of saloon, but 
there are obvious reasons why it should not 
be described us a theatre. 
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A-SKETCH AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Medizval Halls in Lancashire. 


& hee Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire recently visited several of the 
medieval halls of South Lancashire. The 
ancient hamlet of Newbold, where a family of 
that name was settled as early as the time of 
King John, was first under survey. The old 
hall of the Newbolds, a many-gabled building 
with a small courtyard, existed till the year 
1840, but at present its only remains comprise 
the gateway and the large masses of granite 
which formed the quoins to the angles of the 
building. After inspecting the relics and sur- 
roundings of what must once have been a 
residence of considerable proportions, the party 
drove to Belfield Hall, a mile distant. Adam, 
the son of Henry de Belfield, was living here 
in 7 Ed. I. (1278-9). About the middle of the 
sixteenth century the Belfields left the place, 
and a branch of the family settled at Cleggs- 
wood and Clege Hall, Belfield being after- 
wards the seat of a branch of the Butterworth 
family, the last of whom, in the direct line, 
died unmarriedin1714. Ultimately the estate 
passed to Richard Townley, who had been 
steward to the Butterworths, and who was 
High Sheriff in 1752, in which year he refronted 
and probably 
SPOILED THE OLD HALL. 


The Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, rector of Roch- 
dale, here exhibited a curious ground plan of 
the Hall as it used to be. The place is now in 
utter decay, but bears ample evidence of the 
unfortunate attempts made to improve its 
ancient characteristic Architecture. Clegg 


Hall was next visited. This occupies the site | 


of an older building known as “Clegg,” where 


in 1550 Ralph Belfield was living, and whose | 
son married a daughter of Edmund Hopwood, | 


of Hopwood. From his 
descended to the Assheton family, who, in 


issue the estate | 
_ the property for the sum of £38,500. 


| closes of land.” 


1618, sold the Hall to Edmund Howorth. The 
present building, which was erected early in 


| the seventeenth century, was described in 1626 


as a “ffaire capital messuage, built with free 


stone, with all new ffaire houses of office there- . 


unto belonging, with gardens, fishponds, and 
The Hall is still an ornate 
building, though all its rural accessories have 
departed, and it now stands in juxtaposition to 


| a railway and a canal, which destroy all 


semblance to the picturesque and reposeful 
beauty it must once have enjoyed. This Hall, 
it may be mentioned, is the scene of Roby’s 
“ Clegg Hall Boggart.” The party now drove 
towards Rochdale, passing the sites of 


Bocktry, Hamer, AnD Howortu HA tts, 


and also “The Great House” at Amen Corner 
in Rochdale, the oldest house in the town. 
This district is, of course, classic ground to 
the admirers of the Lancashire worthy, “'Tim 
Bobbin,” who was born in the neighbourhood 
and lies buried in the churchyard, his simple 
grave being duly visited by most travellers. 
Rochdale Church, founded about 1194 and 
several times rebuilt, was inspected, its inter- 
esting features being pointed out by Arch- 
deacon Wilson, not least among them being a 
very curious ancient font, which, after lying 
hidden in the ground upwards of 250 years, 
was discovered in 1892 and once more set up in 
the church. After being shown through the 
very handsome interior of the Town Hall, the 
party proceeded to the Public Library, where 
is preserved a fine collection of the MSS. and 
sketches of “ Tim Bobbin.” 


Go.pER’s H1tu has been sold by Messrs. 
Debenham, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard. 
It consists of a residence and thirty-six acres 
of well-wooded land, and belonged to the late 
Sir Spencer Wells. The purchaser secured 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS. 


4 Rise tenth annual congress of archo- 
logical societies was held last week in 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Burlington House, London. Lord Dillon 
presided. The first subject that came up for 
discussion was the national portrait catalogue. 
At the congress held in 1896 Mr. Lionel Cust, 
director of the National Portrait Gallery, was 
invited to prepare a form to be filled up by 
persons possessing portraits of historical 
interest, with a view to compiling a complete 
catalogue of-such portraits existing in private 
collections. This form or schedule has now 
been printed. Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., 


brought forward a proposal to offer an induce- — 


ment to the-owners of 
HisroricaAL PORTRAITS 


to have them scheduled by exempting all — 


portraits considered by Mr. Cust to be of 
adequate merit from legacy duty.—Mr. T. W. 
Shore seconded the motion, and said that he 
hoped to see this principle of exemption from 
legacy duty extended to the owners of ancient 
monuments also.—In spite of some opposition 
the resolution. was carried.—Attention was 
next directed to the Blue Book issued July 30, 
1897, containing information collected by our 
Foreign Ministers as to the means adopted in 
the different European countries for the pro- 
tection of ancient monuments. Thestatement 
-in this Blue Book that the only two nations 
whose Government did absolutely nothing for 
preventing the destruction of ancient remains 
were England and Russia is sufficiently 
humiliating to any educated Englishman. As 
it was quite hopeless to expect any help from 
the Government, it was proposed that copies 
of the Blue Book should be forwarded to the 
County Councils and Antiquarian Societies 
throughout the country, with a suggestion 
that these bodies should ascertain what ancient 
monuments it was desirable to 


Take Steps TO PRESERVE, 


and how this could best be effected.—A dele- 
gate protested against a proposal which, he 
said, meant shifting the responsibility of 
keeping ancient buildings in repair on to the 


shoulders: of the already heavily burdened ~ 


ratepayer. On the other hand, it was pointed 
out that old structures were often swept away 
quite unnecessarily in order to make a job for 
an architect and a builder, so that in many 
cases the antiquary might be the means of 
preventing the ratepayer’s money being squan- 
dered.—The Rev. Dr. C. J. Cox mentioned that, 
as a member of the Northampton County 
Council, he had found his colleagues, irres- 


pective of party, anxious to save old buildings ~ 


wherever it was possible to do so; and he 
gave the fourteenth century bridge over the 
Nene and the Queen Hleanor crosses as 
instances in point.—Lord Dillon remarked 
that in all the county councils there were men 
of culture fully alive to the value of relics of 
the past, and it was the duty of those who 
were educated already to educate those who 
were not.—Mr. G. L. Gomme said that the 
London County Council had already prepared 


A ScHEepDULE or ANCIENT BUILDINGS, 
with a view to their preservation.—Eventually 


the congress resolved to communicate through ~ 


its secretary with the various county councils 
on the subject, calling their attention to the 
recently issued Blue book on the preservation 
of ancient monuments abroad, and also to the 
steps taken by the London County Council 
in the matter—The reports of the Com- 
mittee on Effigies and of the National Record 
Association were afterwards discussed.—A fine 
series of photographs of antiquities was ex- 


hibited by Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., president F 


of the National Photographic Record Associa- 
tion.—It was unanimously “agreed that this 
Association had inaugurated a most. valuable 
work, and that it was desirable: that -the 
local archwological societies should give the 
Association their hearty co-operation. 


competitors and the Press. 


F\R.I.B.A., the assessor, 
--yoom on the first floor, and the remaining seven 


esti 13, 1898. ‘3 


———_ 


CARSHALTON COMPETITION. 


DESIGNS FOR A CONVALESCENT FEVER 


HOSPITAL IN SURREY. 


By Our Own CrITIC. 


HE ten designs sent in for this limited com- 
petition have been on view during the last 
fortnight at the offices of the Metr opolitan 

tela: Board. They were only shown to 
The three pre- 
miated designs, selected by Mr. Henry Currey, 
were in the Board- 


relegated toa room in the basement! Such 


‘an arrangement i is not to be commended, as it 


rendered « comparison a laborious task, and the 
fact of none of the designs being hung added 


- tothe difficulties of an examination of their 


ee 
a pe as 


“ 


t 


alias 
Us iy ned 


- cottage for the “ house mother,” 


to each double cottage. 
five cottages, an adjacent building for the staff 
had to be provided, containing a sub-matron’s 


relative merits. 

The conditions issued to the invited archi- 
tects were very complete. . Briefly, the scheme 
embraced provision for thirty isolated double 
cottages, each pair containing accommodation 


for twenty-four patients, and arranged in 


groups of five, so that each group should be 
under the control of one sub-matron, A 
double cottage had to provide separate and 


distinct accommodation, consisting of two 
‘dormitories of twelve beds each, allowing not 
less than 80 square feet and a lineal wall space 


of 8ft. per bed; two day-rooms, with 60ft. 
super floor space per patient; a room in each 
together with 
seulleries, safes for food, linen rooms, recesses 
for brooms, and bath and ablution rooms; also 
a separation ward, three w.c.’s, and a slop sink 
Tio every group of 


bed and sitting room, sitting and mess-room 


_ for three night assistants, and accommodation 


for seven maid servants. 


_ The isolation wards had to provide for eighty - 
beds, forming a small hospital in itself. 


The 
administrative block, with rooms for medical 
officers, superintendent, dispensary, stores, 


kitchen block, and male and female quarters, 
“had also to be arranged, as well asa laundry, 


a houses for medical “superintendent, steward, 


engineer, porter, and workshops. 
The conditions do not appear to have stated 


_ whether the double cottages should be one or 


~ two. 


two-story buildings; consequently some show 
the accommodation on one floor and some on 
A single-story building is undoubtedly 


Z preferable in theory, but a few competitors 


_ have apparently adopted the double-story 


- cottage as being more economical and prac- 
_ tical on such a sloping site. 
- able fall in places will make the levels difficult 
_to manage when the buildings are spread over 


A very consider- 


so large an area, and will probably necessitate 
a good deal of levelling. As the sub-soil is 
likely to be chalk, this might be a costly 


- undertaking. 


The crux of the problem was to plan the 


; pe one so as to get the best aspects, to make 
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CARSHALTON CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 


them a sufficient distance apart, and yet to 
arrange for economical service from the staff 
and administrative blocks. An axiom in 
hospital planning is to get as much “blow 
through” around the buildings as possible, 
and therefore to avoid “dead” corners where 
the air would be likely to stagnate; in a 
convalescent hospital these considerations are 
not so important, and it is evident that the 
assessor has considered them to be rather a 
disqualification than otherwise in making his 
awards, when applied to the arrangement of 
the double cottages, The main “difference 
between the selected design by Messrs. Tread- 
well and’ Martin, and some other clever 
schemes is the southern aspect they give their 
day-rooms and airing courts, and Ais shelter 
they obtain for them “from the north and east 
winds. 

A rough sketch of Messrs. Treadwell and 
Martin’s block plan is appended. The entrance 
and administrative blocks are on the north, 
and from the latter a covered way leads due 
south to the isolation wards, which are placed 
hospital fashion, Six lines of covered ways 
branch obliquely from the axial covered way, 
three on the east and three on the west, and 
each branch leads to its group of five double cot- 
tages on the south, and staff block on.the north. 
An outline sketch of ground plan shows the 
arrangement of a double cottage. The separa- 
tion ward is placed in the centre, the sculleries 
and day-rooms on either side, and the house- 
mother’s rooms and linen closets at each end, 
the whole forming a block whose axis is east 
and west. The dormitories project on either 
side of this block towards the south; they 
are shown to be heated by means of central 
pedestal stoves, but we doubt if such an 
arrangement will admit of sufficient space 
between the beds in a ward only 20ft. wide. 
A covered verandah runs along the south side of 
day-rooms. The sanitary annexes, consisting 
of bath and ablutions rooms, w.c., and slop 
sink, form projections on the north, and are 
well disconnected. A lavatory and w.c. is 
placed off the covered way on the north of 
separation ward. Each house-mother’s bed- 
room commands a dormitory. The administra- 
tive block, male and female servants’ quarters, 
and stores and kitchen block, are placed in 
contiguous buildings to the north of site and 
in the centre, the medical superintendent’s 
house and porter’s lodge on the north-east, 
steward and engineer’s cottages on the south- 
east, with laundry and workshops beyond. 

The good points in Messrs. Treadwell and 
Martin’s design are the excellent arrangement 
of cottages on the site, giving sunny aspect 
and shelter from north and east to the day- 
rooms and airing courts. The cottages are 
also well planned in themselves, and could be 
economically supervised. 'The elevations are 
simply treated, with a few “ curly” brick 
gables, coped with brick and tile creasing, and 
the eaves have a good projection. 

The defects noted in the scheme are the 
position of the isolation blocks on the south, 
from which the prevailing winds would be 
likely to carry infection to the cottages. The 
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administrative block is not well put together, 
and the position and planning of male and 
female quarters’ could be much improved. 
These are, however, minor defects that may 
be remedied before the contract drawings are 
made, and we agree with the assessor’s award. 

Messrs. Treadwell and Martin also submit 
an alternative scheme in which the double 
cottages are arranged on two floors: they form 
L-shaped buildings, the day-rooms on the 
ground floor and the dormitories above. The 
block plan is somewhat similar, but the 
covered ways from central corridor project at 
right angles east and west instead of obliquely. 
The scheme is not so good as the accepted 
desien. 

The second premiated set of plans are by 
Messrs. Pennington and Sons, who have 
arranged their cottages and staff blocks along 
four lines of covered ways from north-east to 
south-west, with radial covered ways from 
north to south. The cottages are single story 
buildings with dormitories in the centr e, and 
day-rooms forming projecting wings on the 
south. The position of the house-mother’s 
room is good, as it commands both the day- 
room and dormitory. The separation ward is 
a projection on the north, with entrances to it 
from each dormitory, not a good arrangement. 
Three w.c.’s and a sink are placed i ina sanitary 
block on the south and are common to both 
cottages and the separation ward. A great 
objection to this scheme is that the distri- 
bution of cottages over so large an area 
would render the distance of service from the 
central kitchen and administrative block on 
the north very considerable. There would be 
an enormous length of covered way to traverse 
and the lines of communication are indirect. 
The arrangement of cottages and staff blocks 
on the curve give each set of four a 
slightly different aspect, varying from about 
south-east to due south, and some of these 
buildings appear to shield each other from the 
sun’s rays. Altogether, we consider this 
scheme much inferior to the first design. 

The third premiated design, by Messrs. 
Newman and Newman, shows a still more 
complicated block plan. ‘The administrative 
buildings are placed on the west, with a 
covered way from them leading due east. 
Intersecting this and at right angles are eight * 
covered ways, four on either side, the inner 
and outer ones terminating in semicircles, <A 
garden, with a water tower in it, is arranged 
in the centre of the horseshoe, and radial 
lines of covered ways connect the inner and 
outer semicircles, thus dividing the horseshoe 
into eight spaces, four on either side of the 
central axis. The cottages and staff blocks 
are arranged in these spaces with their long 
axes north and south, the airing courts being 
on the west. The double cottages are single 
story buildings, and the arrangement of sepa- 
ation ward and sanitary annex show the same 
defects as in the second premiated design. 
We note that the block plans of both Messrs. 
Pennington and Sons and Messrs. Newman 
and Newman are on large strainers, much 
beyond the size laid down in the conditions. 
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This enables them to show the whole site, and 
gives them an advantage over the other 
competitors. 

Among the seven designs in the basement 
room we noticed three that bore the evidence 
of much thought and study. Their primal 
disqualification was no doubt the fact that 
they endeavoured to gain the greatest possible 
circulation of air around their cottages, and, 
consequently, sacrificed shelter and a southern 
aspect for their day-rooms and airing courts. 
Messrs. Greenaway and Smith submitted a 
careful and well thought out scheme, in many 
respects superior to the premiated designs. 
The block plan shows the administrative 
buildings to be on the west of site, with a 
service road running from it in an easterly 
direction. The double cottages are in groups 
at right angles to it on either side, each 
group consisting of six buildings arranged 
in two lines. Three cottages are placed in one 
line and two in another, with the staff block 
between. The axis of cottage blocks is slightly 
east of north and west of south, this aspect 
being generally recognised as giving the 
greatest amount of sun all round a building. 
The double cottages are on two floors, and 
appear to be well planned. The administrative 
block, isolation wards, servants’ quarters, &e., 
compare favourably in arrangement with the 
selected design. The length of service roads 
seems to be shorter than any scheme sub- 
mitted, measuring approximately from the 
kitchen. block to the furthest cottage, 
350yds., as against a distance of 500yds. in 
the first premiated design. The compact 
arrangement of the buildings and their 
position on the site, would make the levels 
of the ground more easy to treat in this 
design than in any of the others. Another 
two story design which deserves mention is 
that by Messrs. Thomas and Sons, who have 
hit upon an ingenious scheme. The adminis- 
trative buildings are arranged on the north of 
site, with a central covered way running from 
them due south. Three lines of corridors branch 
from this axis at right angles to it and on 
either side, with five double cottages arranged 
along each. The cottages, planned in the 
form of parallelograms with their long axes 
north and south, are intersected centrally by 
the branch covered ways. ‘The staff blocks 
are placed close to the central corridor. In 
this design more sanitary accommodation is 
provided than was asked for, no less than 
seven w.c.’s and two sink rooms being given 
to each double cottage. Mr. E. T. Hall’s 
scheme aiso has many points to recommend it, 
though the buildings appear to be designed 
more for a fever hospital than a convalescent 
one, 


A new children’s ward has been added to 
the Rotherham Hospital. 

Tur handsome group of buildings at the 
corner of Cormont Road, Camberwell, is to be 
known as the Kennington Day Centre for Girl 
Pupil Teachers. 

Tue Bradford Association of Architects 
visited Pateley Bridge recently, and saw the 


extensive works in the valley in connection | 


with the Bradford water supply. 

Errorts are being made to raise money in 
order to add a tower and spire to Mithiam 
Church, in the place of those recently pulled 
down owing to their dangerous state. 

An indication of the value of space in the 
City of London may be found in the fact 
that the Company of Leathersellers, in its 
capacity of trustees of a certain charity, has 
arranged to grant a building lease for eighty 
years of a site in Gracechurch Street, with a 
frontage of 11ft., and a depth of 22ft. 6in., at 
a premium of £1000, and an annual rent of 
£130, the lessee undertaking to spend not less 
than £800 in building. 

Viscountrss Portman has laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the Nurses’ Home erected in con- 
nection with the Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, 
Marylebone Road, at a cost of £12,000. The 
new Nurses’ Home, which will take the place 
of the one compulsorily acquired by the Great 
Central Railway Company for their London 
terminus, will have accommodation for about 
100 nurses and staff, and will also provide a 
residence for medical students. 


School Buildings at Harrogate. 


A NEW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


U2 till the present moment, Harrogate has 

practically had todo without any properly 
recognised technical school, so far as an 
adequate building is concerned. New technical 
schools are now shortly to be commenced, the 
plans and designs of Mr. W. J. Morley, 
F.R.L.B.A., of Bradford and Harrogate, having 
been accepted in competition. The following 
is a description of the new school as it will be 
when finished: The building is designed so as 
to afford the greatest accommodation at the 
least possible cost. Owing to the peculiar 


‘nature of the site, the main entrance is placed 


at the north-east angle, thus leaving the two 
sides facing Haywra Crescent and Bower Road 
unbroken for the variousrooms. The staircase 
is in a central position, well lighted, and con- 
veniently placed for access to all departments. 
On the ground floor are arranged the com- 
mittee-room two class-rooms (each to’ accom- 
modate twenty-five students), for bookkeeping 
and shorthand, and aroom which will form the 
nucleus of a museum. All these rooms face 
Haywra Crescent, At the back is the chemical 
laboratory (for twenty students), with a 
lecture-room adjoining, and also a balance- 
room and chemical store. A large manual 
room for 
Woopwork AND Woop-CaRvINna, 


to hold thirty students, is placed at the south- 
west corner, and at the north-west, facing 
Bower Road, is the room for cookery classes, 
with a scullery and small store-room attached. 
A cloak-room and ample lavatory accommoda- 
tion, separate for each sex, are provided, well 
lighted and ventilated. On the first floor are 
arranged the art rooms, comprising an antique 
and life room, and a room for the head master, 
both of which are required by the Science and 
Art Department to face the north, and are 
shown with a frontage to Bower Road. The 
building construction and_ clay-modelling 
rooms have a frontage to Haywra Crescent, 
as also has a class-room for dressmaking for 
twenty students. The elementary art room, 
lecture room, and painting room (the latter 
facing Bower Road) are placed at the back, 


| and are en suite, so.as to be easily converted 


into one large room, if required. In the base- 
ment are provided a laundry for twenty-five 
practical students, rooms for the caretaker, 
heating apparatus, coal and other stores. The 
various rooms are planned with due regard to 
their uses, and have been kept separate as far 
as possible for each sex. The exterior of the 
building is of a simple character, in the Re- 
naissance style of Architecture. A portion of 
the site facing Haywra Crescent is reserved 
for future extension. The fittings throughout 
will be of the most modern and approved type. 
In the corridors will be tiles of simple design, 
and dados of glazed bricks or pitch-pine board- 
ing will be utilised in most of the rooms. 


Tur VENTILATION 


will be carefully considered, and the corridors 
and rooms throughout well lighted. The 
report of the assessors (Messrs. Woodhouse 
and Willoughby) contained the following 
remarks :—“In accordance with your instruc- 
tions, we have made a thorough and exhaustive 
examination of the several excellent schemes 
submitted in competition. We have no hesi- 
tation in awarding the set of drawings under 
motto ‘Technical’ the honourable position of 
first place. The author of ‘Technical’ has 
carefully borne in mind throughout the prepa- 
ration of his scheme the most important ques- 
tion of cost, and, although, in our opinion, no 
scheme submitted can be satisfactorily erected 
under £5000, yet this design, being extremely 
economical both in planning and elevations, is 
one of the least costly submitted. ‘The pro- 
portions of the rooms generally are good. 
The lighting throughout all floors is excellent, 
including the staircase—a very desirable point. 
The conveniences are well placed over one an- 
other, and with good ‘cross’ ventilation. The 
planning throvghout is constructiona'ly good, 
walls being ove: walls, and the noisy rooms 
isolated from the quiet ¢n3s, apart fiom sex.” 


A VILLAGE TEMPLE. 


MONUMENT OF LOCAL HANDCRAFT. 


R. G. F. WATTS, B.A., has presented to 
the village of Compton More the beau- 

tiful burial chapel for the use of the village 
which he and his wife, with the help of Mr. 
George Redmayne, have designed, and whieh 
they have elaborately decorated by the hands 
of the Surrey villagers whom they have them- 
selves trained to the work. The effect of this 
gift will stimulate others similarly gifted to 
prove to their day that there is a dormant 
sense of beauty in the hearts of English 
country villagers which can be awakened and 
put into action. It will, perhaps, arouse the 
churches of the land to believe that the hands 


and hearts of the villagers, if they can be ~ 
trained to such power as they possess of E 


EXPRESSION IN Woop oR METAL, = | 


or stone or clay, are glad to bring their labour 
But, 
most of all, that little burial ground chapel at ~ 


and their love as a free-will offering. 


Compton More will stand as a witness of how 


much of happy communion and good fellow- — 
ship can be established between the simplest — 
peasant and the most cultivated minds of our ~ 


day, and will encourage those who live and ~ 
work as artists in country neighbourhoods to — 
bring their lives into nearer touch with — 


their humble neighbours and to share their 


gifts with them. The work at Compton More ~ 
is an object lesson for the whole land of what ~ 
patience and love can do to call forth and ~ 


stimulate the artistic sense which is in each —_ 


one of us. When a burial chapel was desired 
for the new ground it was determined that an — 
attempt should be made to enlist the villagers 
themselves in the work. The spirit of the 
fourteenth century was to be revived. A 
School of Art was to be called into being, and 


the master or, as in this case, the mistress and — 


her scholars were to accomplish this work. — 
This Mrs. G. F. Watts has literally done, For 


several successive winters she has trained a | 


village class at her home, near Guildford, 
To Mountp aND Work IN CLAY, 


She and her husband have furnished designs : | 


and actively superintended the classes. The — 
result has been that every house in the village” 

has had individual interest in the progress of ~ 
the work. The burial-ground chapel is not 


taken from heaven ready-made, but is a crea- — 


tion of their own hearts and hands. One 7 
cannot enter the door without finding how all — 
the local industries have been employed. Those 
beautiful iron hinges and quaint locks, which 


os 


contrast with the elaborate wood-carving, were _ 


designed by the well-known North-country — 


architect, Mr, George Redmayne, but they | 


were wrought atthe village anvil by the village — 
blacksmith. Nor is this littletemple to Death — 
only a monument of local handcraft and of the © 
worth of the home arts and industries move-— 
ment; it is a witness of the faith of the 
designers. The mystic of symbolism that” 


decorates the chapel is a glorious book of life ~ 


and not a joyless chapter of death, well under-— 
stood by the people. As the workers worked — 
the symbols were made plain to them. The- 
work of their hands became a working of their — 
brains. ee 


Tue opening of the enlarged United — 


Methodist College buildings at Manchester 


will take place in September. re 
Tuer Duke of Devonshire, presiding in his — 


capacity of Mayor of Eastbourne, at a meeting — 


of the Eastbourne Town Council, stated, with” 
reference to the proceedings of the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the Council, that he 
had been long aware that the corporation had 
been anxious to obtain a site for the erection 


of a building for technical instruction purposes” | 


and fora free library. A site had become x 
available on his estate which he would have ~ 
great pleasure in offering to the corporation as” 
some memorial of his period as mayor of that 
borough. The value of the site, which wou 
shortly have a double frontage, was estimate 


to be between £5000 and £5500. 


li 


* 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


Errincuam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
July 13th, 1898. 


“TI know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slats ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of hwmble roofs.’”—Joun 
Ruskin. 


Tur Admiralty has determined to alter its 
original idea of spending only a few thousand 
pounds for the erection of a block of buildings 
at the Royal Naval Hospital, Stonehouse, for 
the reception of patients afflicted with in- 
fectious diseases, and purpose now to spend 
about £15,000 on this object. A site for the 
building of the new block has been selected at 
the southern extremity of the present Naval 
Hospital, and the work is to be commenced 
forthwith. 


Mucu interest has been excited in Leicester 
by the discovery of two additional tesselated 
Roman pavements in one of the most ancient 
quarters of the borough. They were laid bare 
at a depth of about 8ft. One measures 13ft. 


by 10ft., and the other 12ft. by 7ft., and both 


Pad 


are in a remarkable state of preservation. 
Both are of really beautiful design, and in this 
respect resemble others which had been pre- 
viously discovered. In the larger portion 
there is the representation of a peacock with 
spread tail. It is known that the old Roman 
forum stood here, and it is accordingly believed 
that the pavements originally belonged to the 
Governor’s residence or to the Temple of 
Janus, which was situated in the same neigh- 
bourhood. The newly-discovered pavements 
will be preserved intact in the position in 
which they have been found. 


A vicorous effort is to be made to preserve 
the old parish church of Great Hampden, a 
‘building which, dating from the fourteenth 
century, and linked so closely with the memory 
of the patriot Hampden, boasts associations 
that are well described as of national interest. 
The bulk of the sum—£440—already sub- 
scribed for the purpose of the restoration has 
already been expended. Hampden house itself 
is a spot of great historical interest. The 
earliest part dates from the reign of King 
John, and one of the features of the forth- 
coming bazaar will be the exhibition of the 
brick parlour in which John Hampden was 
arrested for refusing to pay shipmoney. 


Arter being closed for six months, the 
church at Stratford-on-Avon is to be reopened 
to-morrow (Thursday). The Committee which 
has superintended the work started with the 
intention of improving the organ, renovating 
the interior of the nave, and rebuilding the 
old vestry. These improvements, it was esti- 
mated, would cost about £5000, As the 
amount of money necesssary was not obtained, 
a great deal of the work contemplated was not 
attempted. The organ has been improved, 
and a warming apparatus has been introduced. 


- The floor.has been relaid, and a portion of the 


oak benches needed have been provided. The 
cost of these improvements has amounted to 


£3000. The result is that the church will be 
reopened with only half of the seats provided, 
without a pulpit, and-without a vestry. 


Tue London County Council, without a 
single dissentient vote, has agreed to a great 
Metropolitan improvement, which has been 
long expected, and has become an absolute 
necessity for the ease and convenience of our 
London street traffic. The idea, of course, of 
a great thoroughfare from North to South is 
no new one; it was originally suggested, the 
Daily Telegraph believes, by the Metropolitan 
Board, and has been two or three times already 
under the consideration of the Council, But 
of all the plans submitted, that of Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre is, without doubt, the finest and most 
statesmanlike, the most original in design, and 
the most extensive and far-reaching in execu~- 
tion. Beginning just east of the Holborn 
Restaurant, in High Holborn, the new street, 
which is to be a boulevard 100ft. wide, comes 
in a direct line southward to a point im- 
mediately behind St. Mary-le-Strand, where it 
sweeps right and left into a fine crescent, one 
end resting on Wellington Street, the other 
leading directly to the Church of St. Clement 
Danes. It is no argument against the scheme 
to say that as much necessity exists for a new 
thoroughfare from East to West as for this 
proposed boulevard from North to South. 
Everyone knows that the difficulties to be 
encountered are far greater, and, after all, the 
execution of one design does not in any way 
exclude the consideration of the other. 


Tue advantages of the thoroughfare will be 
quite as much ornamental as material. We 
shall have from Holborn to the Strand a high 
road which will stand comparison with the 
magnificent streets of foreign capitals, while a 
vast number of rookeries and tortuous slums 
will be swept away, affording shelter at present 
to the lowest and most degraded of our urban 
population. It is worthy of notice that the 
scheme will leave the Lyceum Theatre in its 
present site, fronting one end of the new 
crescent ; but the Gaiety, the Globe, and the 
Olympic are all to disappear, giving room for 
better and more commodious structures here- 
after. On every ground the Council is to be 
congratulated on the decision at which they 
have arrived, and if they have shown from 
time to time a certain slackness in undertaking 
great and radical improvements in London, 
they have now nobly redeemed their reputation 
by consulting alike the comforts and con- 
veniences of traffic and the beauty and dignity 
of our Metropolis. 


Some interesting additions have been made 
to the National Art Gallery. Sir Charles 
Tennant having presented the portrait of Mr. 
Gladstone by Sir John Millais to the nation, 
it may now be seen in Room 21 in the English 
wing of the gallery. The collection of works 
of the Milanese School, now being exhibited at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, contains a 
portrait said to be of Francesco Archinto, by 
Ambrogie de Prodis, and this has been pur- 
chased for the national collection, and will be 
placed in Room 9. Pictures, including a sketch 
portrait of Lady Hamilton, by George Romney, 
will be added to the gallery through the will 
of the late General John Julius Johnstone, and 
Colonel the Hon. F. W. Stopford has presented 
a portrait by Romney of Lady Craven, after- 
wards the Margravine of Anspach. ‘These 
will be placed in Rooms 18 and 20 of the 
English wing. 


Tuer Royal Exchange will also receive some 


important Art additions in the course of the : 


next few months, Three pictures will be 
added to the three vacant panels, and all are 
of great historical interest. Mr. Carl Meyer 
gives a painting by Mr. E. Glatze, depicting 
the offering of the Crown of England to 
Richard III. at Baynard’s Castle. This gift 
has been approved by Sir Edward Poynter and 
Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A. Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
A.R.A., is painting a picture representing a 
scene from the Great Fire of London, and this 
will be the gift of the Sun Fire Office. The 
third picture, to be presented by the Mercers’ 
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Company, depicts the opening of the Royal 
Exchange by Queen Elizabeth, and is being 
painted by Mr. Ernest Crofts, R.A. 


A new screen has been erected under the 
tower arch of St. John Baptist Church, Mar- 
gate. It is executed in teak, is a very massive 
erection, one which will, in point of stability, 
occupy its present position for centuries to 
come. It consists of a central archway, with 
an arrangement of traceried work on either 
side, forming three divisions. The head is a 
massive piece of timber in one length, the 
carving on which consists of thornes and bells 
—the former suggestive of the name of the 
deceased in whose memory it is erected, and 
the latter suggestive of the position the screen 
occupies. The top is surmounted by battle- 
ments, cut in the solid. The style of archi- 
tecture of the screen is Perpendicular. The 
designs are by Mr. R. Dalby Reeve. 


A new font cover has also been installed in 
St. John Baptist Church, Margate. The 
cover is rather flat-in shape. On the top is 
carved a large cross, entwined with which are 
lilies of large size, emblematical of purity. 
The whole is richly moulded, and a border of 
conventionalised lilies runs round the same. 


Tue forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Birkbeck Building Society was held last week 
at the offices, 29 and 30, Southampton Build- 
ings, Chancery lane. The report adopted 
states that during the financial year just 
closed the total receipts from all sources, taken 
with the disbursements, discloses the fact 
that the annual turnover has amounted to 
£37,488,736, being a daily average of upwards 
of £120,000 for every business day that the 
office has been opened throughout the year, 
The investments now exceed ten millions— 
£10,778,675—and the total liabilities on sub- 
scriptions and deposits also exceed ten mil- 
lions; whilst the balance of assets in excess 
of liabilities amounts to £431,984. The 
amount received for subscriptions during the 
year has reached the sum of £266,511. After 
allowing for withdrawals, the amount stand- 
ing to the credit of . investing members 
at the close of the year is £888,896, 
and the balance of deposits to £9,457,794, 
amounting together to £10,346691, an in- 
crease over the past year of £1,233,236. 
The investments in convertible securities and 
the cash in hand have been augmented to the 
extent of £1,212,079, and now amount to 
£9,213,785, of which £1,542,652 is invested in 
Consols and other. Government securities, 
and upwards of two and a half millions— 
£2,652,483—are inscribed in the books of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, and £619,206 cash at bankers. The 
number of members who have joined the 
Birkbeck during the past year is 2924... In 
the banking department 2116 current accounts 
and 7377 deposit accounts have been opened— 
in all, 12,417 new accounts, being at the rate 
of 1034 per month. The register of share- 
holders now contains the names of 13,601 
members, and besides these there are 19,160 
current accounts and 52,333 deposit accounts, 
thus making the total of members and deposi- 
tors 85,094—the highest number ever attained. 
The number of shares in existence at the close 
of the year was 69,611, which is also the highest 
number yet reached. Since its establishment 
the Society has returned to the shareholders 
and depositors more than one hundred and 
ninety-four millions (£194,672,808), the whole 
amount having been repaid upon demand. 
The amount advanced to borrowers has been 
£3,559,256. The amount of interest and bonus 
paid to investors and depositors is upwards of 
three millions sterling, the exact figures being 
£3,322,147, and the invested funds now exceed 
ten millions sterling —+£10,778,675. 

THERE is every reason to hope that success 
may attend the effort which is being made by 
a group of friends and admirers of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones to raise afund sufficient to secure 
one of his most representative works for pre- 
sentation to the National Gallery. No better 
way of commemorating a great artist could be 
devised, But it is most desirable that, in 
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addition to a picture, a really eel Randa 3 
set of his sketches and studies should be 
acquired. One of the most remarkable charac- 
teristics of his artistic method was his extra- 
ordinary care in preliminaries; and no repre- 
sentation of him would be complete which did 
not emphasise the almost devotional prepara- 
tion that preceded his labour on an important 
work. At the Tate Gallery there are many 
rooms unsuitable for the display of large 
pictures which could be most instructively 
filled with the studies of our greater artists. 


Tue arrangements for lighting Balmoral 
Castle by electricity are nuw being carried 
into effect, and during 1]. y Majesty’s recent 
stay there considerable progress was made 
with the estate work in connection therewith. 
Half a mile of iron pipes of large diameter 
has been laid for bringing the water from the 
upper portion of the Gelderburn to the site of 
the turbine house, which is situated near the 
old sawmill, about a mile and a quarter from 
the Castle. In some places, ways 12ft. deep 
had to be blasted through the rock for laying 
the pipes. Provision is being made for two 
Gilkes vortex turbines, which, with a fall of 
nearly 80ft., will give 80 horse-power combined. 
This power will be utilized in driving the 
dynamos for charging a large battery of 
accumulators atthe Castle, and also for 
lighting the lamps direct. The current will 
be transmitted by large cables laid under- 
eround all the way. The electric light will at 
first be limited to. the Queen’s private apart- 
ments, the ball- room, and a few of the 
principal rooms in the castle, and the in- 
stallation is expected to be in working order 
by the time her Majesty returns to the north 
next month. Eventually, more than 600 
lights will be installed in the castle alone, but 
if electric lighting is extended to the stables 
and outbuildings about 1000 lights will be 
required. The whole of the work, with the 
exception of fixing the turbines, is. being 
carried out by the commissioners’ staff at 
Balmoral, assisted by some of the household 
electricians, under the direction of Mr. William 
Massey, of Twyford. 


An ingenious inventor some years back hit 
upon the idea of utilising cork as a substitute 
for wood or asphalte in the paving of our 
streets. Wood and asphalte are both apt to 
be slippery in dirty weather; cork, on the 
other hand, always affords a firm foothold for 
man and beast alike, and is, comparatively 
speaking, noiseless. The Improved Cork 
Paving Company gave practical demonstration 
of the value of the new material Jast week at 
Liverpool Street Station. Here the paving 
has been tried by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company for the past six years, with such 
good results that it is gradually being used in 
every. direction there—no mean testimonial, 
this, considering the heavy traffic which rolls 
in and out of the great terminus, The 
material itself consists of cork ground very 
small, mixed with a description of bituren, 
and put under hydraulic pressure of sixty 
pounds to the inch. It is claimed for it that, 
in consequence of its durability, elasticity, and 
non-absorbent qualities, it makes a perfectly 
sanitary pavement. There is little doubt that 
our London horses would give it a decidedly 
erateful welcome, and wherever it has been 
tried by various vestries, railway companies, 
and the like, it appears to have given invariable 
satisfaction. 


Mucu disappointment will be felt by ad- 
mirers of the Brontés at the utter lack of 
interest shown by the public at the sale of 
relics and mementoes of the celebrated sisters, 
in Sotheby’s: Rooms, on Saturday week. At 
first the auctioneer offered the entire collection 
—comprising 107 items—in one lot, but not a 
single bid was forthcoming. He accordingly 
proceeded to deal with the articles separately, 
and even then the first half-dozen lots could 
find no purchasers. These were all drawings 
by Charlotte Bronté, most of them being 
neglected because they were unsigned. The 
first lot that. actually found a buyer was a 
simple water-colour of flowers by Charlotte 
Bronté (signed), which fetched 7s. Nearly a 


third of the whole collection failed to elicit any 
bidding, one of the lots being, curiously enough, 
the most important item in the catalogue, the 
portrait in oils of Charlotte Bronté, by J. H. 
Thompson. 


Miuuais and Burne-Jones have been names 
to conjure with in the auction-room this 
season, and on Saturday week at Christie’s 
an endeavour was made to put a little life 
into a miscellaneous sale by the inclusion of 
“remaining works” of the former master and 
the four pictures by Burne-Jones representing 
the story of Pygmalion. Some of the Millais 
examples had appeared before at auction last 
year, and their reappearance showed that the 
reserve prices had not been exceeded on that 
occasion. But even the sum of 1700 guineas 
obtained for “'The Ruling Passion” or “The 
Ornithologist ” in 1897 was not approached on 
Saturday, the picture being announced as 
falling to Mr. Marshall for 850 guineas, 
“Time,” another of Millais’ examples, reached 
260 guineas, as against £441 last year. Both 
these canvases are good specimens of the late 
President's art, and their tailure to maintain 
their previous prices must be ascribed to the 
present lackadaisical state of the picture 
market. The Burne-Jones quartet, entitled 
“The Heart Desires,” ‘The Hand Refrains,” 
“The Godhead Fires,” “The Soul Attains,” do 
not rank among the painter’s highest achieve- 
ments, and when they appeared in the Craven 
sale, 1895, did not go beyond £3675. On 
Saturday week the name of the buyer was 
given as Mr. Seymour at 2800 guineas. The 
spiritless nature of the sale was further shown 
in the want of interest caused by the submis- 
sion of Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “New Calf,” 
exhibited at the Royal Academy: two years 
ago, and the property of Mr. Daniel Delius, of 
Bradford. After wearily reaching 400 guineas, 
the picture fell to Mr. Parkins. A certain 
enthusiasm greeted Corot’s “La Chevriere,” 
which went at 1600 euineas to Mr. Obach. 


Ur to the present the City Corporation has 
taken no part in the agitation that has. been 
set on foot with the object of inducing the 
London County Council to modify their pro- 
posals in reference to fire protection. It is 
suggested that in every factory a stone stair- 
ease should be provided, so as to ensure the 
safety of the workpeople in the event of a 
sudden outbreak of fire. That such a pre- 
caution should be taken in the case of a ware- 
house that is about to be built may be very 
proper, but it seems very hard on the owners or 
lessees of existing buildings that at a moment’s 
notice they should be called upon to incur the 
expense attendant up on reconstruction. 


A HANDSOME block of buildings, forming a 
valuable additional wing of the Jews’ Free 
School, in Spitalfields, was opened a week ago. 
The structure represents an expenditure of 
close upon £20,000. Designed by Mr. N. S. 
Joseph, the new wing will add greatly to the 
accommodation which the school affords. 
There will be a technical school and a 
laboratory. The technical school, the use of 
whichis not to be restricted to Jewish children, 
will, it is contended, be of great use to the 
latter in preparing them for trades which have 
hitherto been practically inaccessible to them. 


One of the largest undertakings in South 
America since the Panama Canal dissected the 
Isthmus is the Mexican Canal, which has just 
been completed by the engineering firm of 
Sir Weetman Pearson and Sons, of Jiondon. 
The project has found employment for several 
thousand workmen daily during the past eight 
years, and it is estimated that the expenditure 
exceeds 20,000,000 dollars since the contract 
was allotted to the English firm. The earliest 
inception of the Mexican Canal is traced by 
Aztec records to a period which is antecedent 
by half a century to the discovery of América 
in 1492 by Christopher Columbus. Lack of 
pecuniary resources has rendered abortive the 
previous attemp‘s, and it has remained for the 
ingenuity of Englishmen to evolve success 
out of the difficulties of the enterprise. Mr. 
Colls, who has been controlling the work 
as chief engineer, says:—“The canal starts 


\ 


from the San Lazaro Station on the Hidalgo a 


Railway, and encircles the! éast of the Guada- 
lupe Mountains, flowing through Lake Texcoco 
into a tunnel 64 miles long, from which it 
drains into the Mexican Gulf.. The entire 
length is about forty miles, and it drains the 
whole Valley of Mexico. It will be of great 
commercial value to the Valley of Mexico, and 
tends to make it even more healthy than it is 
at present. We had over 3000 natives on the 
excavations, the remainder being Americans 
and English. The canal is 70ft. deep, and we 
had to build five aqueducts for the rivers in 
the valley, four iron railway bridges, and 
fourteen vehicular bridges. To carry out the 


work we used five long-shoot bucket-dredgers — 


with an excavating capacity of 18,000 metres 
of sand and rock a week each, and for the 
canal dug out 21,000,000 metres. Before the 
canal was established the lakes in the Valley 


were always flooding the city, but I think we = 


have remedied that 1 misfortune.” 


“Brine a keen antiquary, when» Roman 
subjects are concerned,’ writes a  corres- 
pondent, “I have been to Uphall in the hope 
of finding evidence of the camp there proving 


to be Roman in spite of the unfavourable — 


opinion of Smart Lethieullier. I knew the 
reason assigned by him, that the area of 48 
acres was too large for a Roman camp, to be — 
unfounded, for the normal Roman Consular 
camp, to hold two legions and the usual com- 
plement of allies, was nearly twice that size, 
as any of your readers may see by referring 
to the article ‘Castra’ in Smith’s. Roman 
Antiquities, of which plans are given. I 
believe the camp at Uphall, which I examined 
to-day, and of the western end of which, 
resting on the river Roding, I took a photo- 
graph, to be Roman. But it would only have 
been large enough to hold two Roman legions 
without the contingent of Soeii, who were not 
generally present in Britain, as far as I know.” 


By promoting Mr. E. A. Abbey to the rank 
of Academician, after less than three years’ 
probation as an Associate, the Academy has 
with great promptitude recognised the claims 
of this artist to be reckoned among the best 


historical painters of the day. That Mr, Abbey — 


would be elected was generally regarded as 
extremely probable. His admirable pictures 
have during the brief period of his practice as 
a painter in oils gained for him extraordinary 
appreciation, both from the ,publie and the» 


members of his profession, and he ha3 taken, 


almost without a dissenting voice, a place in 


modern Art which he can scarcely be said to 


share with anyone else. 


But even if he had — 


never painted a picture in his life, he would — 


well have earned admission to the Academy 


by the superlative quality of his work in black —— 


and white. As an illustrator he is without a 
rival, and it is pleasant to think that he should — 


represent on the Academy roll this important — | 


branch of Art practice. 


Tue old Norman tastle of Ludgershall once 
sheltered the Empress Maude when flying 


from the victorious Stephen, and was visited — 


by King John on his way to Runnymede in ~ 


1215. The manor estate, on which the ruins 
of the castle are still to be seen, has been sold 
by auction at Andover by Messrs. Mabbett and 
Edge. The estate is about 670 acres in extent, 
and adjoins the War Office lands. a 


i ca 


Some difficulty has been experienced in 


Swansea during recent years in procuring — 
freehold land for building purposes, but this 
has now been surmounted. A most eligible 


estate has been purchased by the Coedsaeson — 
Estate Co. Ltd., of which Mr. H.C. Portsmouth — 
The property com- — 
prises an area of about 21 acres, and is situated — 
in the west end of Swansea, overlooking the — 


is architect and surveyor. 


grounds of Singleton and Parkwern, and com- — 


manding magnificent views of Swansea Bay, My 


the Bristol Channel, and the Devon and — 


Somerset coasts. 
estate in building plots of suitable dimensions 
for detached and semi-detached houses, thu 
securing a nice residential district, and a plan ~ 


aanek toimprovethe residential part of Swansea, 


It is proposed to lay out the | 


-has been prepared which, if carried out, will do 


floating in his mind. 


‘awkward beauties of real life. 
“development of the art, being 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. — 


MODELLING: 
ITS RELATION TO SCULPTURE AND 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS.* 


By RicHarpD FERRIS. 


ODELLING is the beginning of all 
things in the sculptor’s art. For in 
the plastic and obedient clay, the idea 

can be thoughtfully conceived and developed 
with all the loving skill which the artist has 
at his command. It is in this substance that 
the sculptor takes form, and expresses, in a 
tangible reality, the conception that had been 
When this has been 
accomplished, although in such a perishable 
form, the translation of the model into 
another and more permanent material is a 
task which requires rather finely developed 
mechanieal skill than artistic ability. The 
first efforts in representing form in clay were 
doubtless made when primitive min, moved 
by some artistic impulse, traced 

With Rupe anp Uncutturep Hanp 


the shap2 of some animal or implement of 
war on the soft, unbaked clay of his cups or 
domestic vessels. From such early endeavours 
were developed, through the course of time, 
the perfection of the Greek sculptors, with 
their nobly ideal forms, abstracted from all 
accident and individuality. They did not give 
the rugged mystery of nature, but sought 
rather to create an ideal of what they con- 
sidered nature ought to be, and this ideal once 


_ established, was adhered to most rigidly. In 


another school of sculpture was the work of 
the early masters of the Renaissance, who did 
not represent. nature in the idealistic form, as 
used by the Greeks, but rather relied upon 
suggestiveness and vagueness, and its accom- 
panying naturalism. . Their reward was a 
nearness to natural truth which the Greeks 
did not dream of. They had no preconceived 
ideal forms to portray, but could wander at 
will among the accidental graces and half 
The historic 


Aw Ort Totp TALE, 


the general knowledge of which must be 
familiar to most of us, I do not intend to 
review, but rather to confine myself more 
closely to modelling and its relation to the 
sculptor’s craft and the industrial arts of the 
present day, and these more particularly in 
connection with Architecture, the mighty 


- mother of all the arts. Among the public of 


the present day a very general ignorance pre- 
vails regarding the work of a sculptor. ‘I'he 
greater mass of the people take for granted 
that a sculptor is a man who makes statues, 
and perhaps tombstones, and that possibly the 


“same man who makes the tombstones gets up 
on a scaffold in front of a building and chisels 


away, in a haphazard fashion, until he has 
produced a figure or a piece of ornament such 


as is finally revealed to view. An instance 


which came under my notice was that of a 
gentleman, for whom we were doing some work, 
calling at the studio accompanied by a friend, 
who, after looking at the various pieces of 
‘about, turned to me with a slightly 
air, and remarked that he always 
thought these things were stamped. We can 
hardly wonder after all at this state of matters, 
asit is an art that the public unfortunately 
care very little about. 
Tue Work OF A SCULPTOR 

is at the present day divided into various 
classes, some being engaged in the production 
of subject pieces of an ideal nature—statues, 
portrait busts, etc. Others, again, find their 
principal occupation in decorative work of 


various kinds, of a more or less commercial 


nature. And while it follows that, judged as 
an artist, the author of a grandly idealistic 
figure composition of pure sculpture stands 
head and shoulders above his more humble 


brother in the craft, who principally makes a 


study of commercial work, still, it by no means 
follows that the greater. includes the less, 
that is to say, that the author of the master- 
piece has seldom made it a part of his studies 
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’ medium of design. 


to work with a technical knowledge of the 
requirements of the various decorative arts. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


from modelled work may be divided into two 
classes, namely, those which are carved, and, 
secondly, those which are cast. The first 
point which I wish to raise is the necessity for 
the use of models in all carved work, excepting, 
of course, those in which the work is of a very 
commonplace or mechanical nature. Many 
architects believe in this method, and with 
good reason. It is acknowledged by all that 
the exigencies of the present day demand a 
certain division in all labour. Whether the 
principle is a good one or not, we will not 
touch on. This principle applies, nowadays at 
least, to modelling in connection with decora- 
tive work. For instance, a man may be a very 
excellent carver, and yet not be strong in 
original design; in fact, he need not be, and, 
as a general rule, is not found competent to 
design the filling up of a space, except by the 
use of the more common traditional forms of 
ornament. A modeller may have this skill; 
indeed, his training fits him for it; and his 
material is more suitable for designing in, but 
may not have the power of arranging the 
general scheme of decoration of a building. 
At this juncture the skill of the architect 
asserts itself, and perhaps without troubling 
very much about the 


Minox Matters or Darait, 


having the general masses and proportions of 
his buildings in his mind as no one else can 
have, can arrange and carry out toa successful 
completion a scheme of decoration suitable 
and appropriate to the class of building he 
may have on hand. I will touch on the 
capacities of the modellers’ material as a 
Clay, being a most plastic 
substance, is, in the hands of a skilful work- 
man, a most ready medium of expressing a 
thought, and demonstrating its artistic effect 
on whatever the subject on hand may be with 
greit facility. It is most essentially a material 
to design in, to clothe your thoughts in form, 
and, if need be, to give most rapid expression 
to any idea that mayoccur. I have frequently 
had experience of work, which had bean built 
up to the rough sketch of the architect, 
gradually changing in design, and as it con- 
tinued to develop each rough mass and corre- 
sponding shadow would suggest some n2w and 
better conception of its finality. There can be 
no doubt that here we have the best way 
whereby studied design and harmonious treat- 
ment can be obtained. Because in a_ plastic 
substance, such as this, we have an opportunity 
of altering, experimenting, trying this, that, 
or the other form, and composition of line, of 
indulging in 
LitrLte QuAINT CONCEITS 


that occur almost accidentally, and gradually 
developing the design until it is satisfactory 
to all interested in the same. The reason for 
arriving at this conclusion is, that in modelling 
there is brought into operation an exactly 
opposite process to that of carving. In 
modelling we have a building-up with every 
facility for change. Whereas in carving there 
is a cutting out with one alternative, <A 
carver working direct into his material with- 
out the aid of a model must begin with a 
fixed idea as to what he is going to make and 
when it is produced there it must remain 
without any opportunity for alteration, except 
in a very minor degree, which will very little 
affect the general appearance and proportion 
of the whole. A modeller, on the other 
hand, often begins his operations with but a 
hazy idea in his mind of what the design will 
ultimately become, excepting the knowledge 
that it will be treated as a figure composition 
or a piece of ornament, and in either circum- 
stance, with the style and general instructions 
he may have received well in his mind, and as 
the work of building up proceeds, the perfect- 
ness of the idea or conception of the subject 
grows gradually till the finishing point is 
reached. During the course of the 


MANIPULATION OF THE CLAY, 


ideas do and will suggest themselves, thus 
providing the opportunity, if desired, for the 


original scheme to be elaborated, and carefully 
thought over until the design is finally evolved 
in perfect fulness, As I have said, a carver in 
either wood or stone commences his operations 
in his hard material, working probably from a 
carefully executed drawing, which, as a rule, 
is adhered to in the most rigid manner. And 
here I would submit for your consideration 
the fact that a drawing, even made by a most 
skilful draughtsman, must and does always, in 
a certain degree, come short in the expression 
of the subject’s finality, and more especially is 
this the case in relation to carved work. No 
matter how well it may be executed, a drawing 
will sometimes fail in expressing to the carver 
the exact meaning the designer may have had 
in his mind. I remember an architect telling 
of an experience which he had of a carver 
totally misunderstanding his intention. The 
architect in question intended to use two 
capitals, each of different design, and with this 
purpose made a drawing showing two half 
capitals, each being different. When he called 
to see the work he was astonished to find that 
the carver had, in an ingenious fashion, 
utilised the 


Two Desians IN ONE CAP.TAL, 


one design on the left-hand side of the centre 
line and the other on the right. This, of 
course, is a very extreme case, and rather 
comical than otherwise. But without going 
the length of a mistake of this kind, 1 hold 
that a drawing will fall short of the influence 
and distinctness of impression conveyed to and 
made on the carver’s mind of every detail 
connected with his subject when working in 
the presence of a model. The same before 
passing from the modeller’s hands, having 
given every indication of completeness to the 
mind in which was formed the original con- 
ception of the idea. Nevertheless, do not 
misunderstand me. I by no means have an 
objection to a drawing. It holds the most 
important place in connection with the indus- 
trial arts, and is the only way by which a 
designer can communicate his ideas to the 
craftsman. ‘The contention is rather on the 
place assigned to the drawing—in its place, if 
I may so speak, between the draughtsman and 
the permanent material. Therefore, we can- 
not but conclude that before a design is carved 
in stone, wood, or marble, it certainly ought to 
be tried ina plastic material, if only for the 
sake of experiment. Hereby all the best parts 
of the’design can be manifested, there the 
lights and shades are observed, and 


Tue Most Deticate Derairs 


can be expressed in an adequate manner when 
the design is produced in such a materialistic 
form as is afforded by modelling. By this 
means we have the additional advantage of 
two minds working together on the same idea, 
the author guiding and directing the modeller, 
and the criticism coming perhaps from both, 
which must all tend to the final production of 
more perfect work. ‘Taking into consideration 
the arguments I have used, I would urge upon 
all interested the necessity of using models on 
all occasions where carved work is required. 
By this means there is no doubt better results 


>will be obtained. The idea worked out 


primarily in the clay cannot fail to give a 
greater degree of satisfaction to those inte- 
rested in the final production. We take a 
craftsman out of his sphere when we request 
a carver to produce a work of art right off in 
a hard substance without the aid of a model. 
Such a request involves considerable risk in 
the production, as from the first click of his 
mallet and chisel to the last finishing touch 
there is permanency to his work. ‘There is 
very little scope for alteration, or opportunity 
for improvement, should even the idea suggest 
itself during the process; the material is 
chiselled away, and there it must remain, for 
good or bad. ‘The point is that in all such 
work an opportunity ought to be afforded for 


Tue PLAY OF THE IMAGINATION 


on the subject in a less stubborn material 
than stone or wood. It is at this juncture 
when modelling steps in, and gives to the 
author of the design all the advantages I-have 
named, and to the carver a reliable model to 
work by, and which, when. produced in: stone 
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or wood, affords less risk of disappointment. 
Another point to consider is the actual economy 
of this method of working, as by this means 
the carver is enabled to proceed more rapidly 
with his work, cutting direct into the stone 
without hesitation, so that the small amount 
expended on the model is fully repaid by the 
more rapid execution in stone. To enumerate 
the various crafts which derive assistance 
from the modeller would be nearly impossible. 
I have modelled in my own experience every 
conceivable material, from the most delicate 
work for the gold and silversmith to the 
pattern for a humble cake of chocolate. The 
training and 
Tu1t1ion OF A MODELLER 

ought to be such as would enable him to work 
with confidence in such a manner as would 
suit the technical requirements of the various 
materials for which he may be called upon to 
make models for. It is obvious that the style 
of ornament or treatment which might be 
yery beautiful when completed in marble 
would have comparatively little effect were it 
produced in cast-iron. The same judgment 
and discrimination must be brought into use 
in considering the suitability of a design for 
the position it is intended to occupy and the 
point of view from which it has to be seen. 
For instance, the delicacy of treatment and 
amount of detail» which. might be used with 
good effect on a frieze intended for the decora- 
tion of a drawing-room, would be entirely lost, 
and worse than useless, if used ona stone frieze 
on the exterior of a building 50ft. or 60ft. 
above the ground. A great point to consider 
is the design from a utilitarian point of view 
—that is to say, that it shall be designed to 
exactly suit the technical requirements of 
the material in which it will finally be pro- 
duced, and to endeavour to 


DECORATE IN THE Most APPROPRIATE 
MANNER 

the object or building destined for its recep- 
tion. Sir Edward Poynter gives an example, 
in one of his lectures on Art, of a most in- 
appropriate kind of decoration, which illus- 
trates the present point so well that I might 
be excused if I give it here in a condensed 
form. Mr. Poynter goes on to say, “that a 
bunch of roses or a lapdog painted in a 
slovenly way on the black japan of a coal- 
scuttle is as inappropriate a piece of decoration 
as ever was devised,and would spoil, instead 
of improving, the best contrived coal-scuttle.” 
It is not difficult to trace the source of this 
particularly bad form of decoration ; it arises 
entirely from a vulgar feeling, hidden in the 
depths of our hearts, that there is something 
rather commonplace in a coal-scuttle, which 
makes it suitable enough for a kitchen but 
out of place in a drawing-room, hence the 
introduction of the roses and lapdog, varied 
occasionally by a picture of a church by 
moonlight, was considered to give great 
elegance to what otherwise would be rather an 
objectionable piece of furniture. While this 
illustration of Mr. Poynter’s-is 


From THE PicTORIAL Point oF ViEw, 


there are many examples of as incongruous 
design of a sculpturesque nature. For 
instance, I have noticed a truss, presumably 
supporting a heavy weight, made up entirely 
of foliage, flowers, and birds, not used in con- 
ventional forms but treated in a naturalistic 
manner; the error being, that instead of 
decorating the truss or corbel with foliage, 
which would be quite good in its way, that 
the support was composed. entirely of orna- 
ment, and no attempt made to give a struc- 
tural form which would at least have the ap- 
pearance of being able to carry a weight. But 
1 think, gentlemen, you will agree with me 
in saying that we have arrived at a time in 
which there is comparatively little of this in- 
congruous design shown in our buildings or 
articles of furniture, and that we are striving 
after a stronger and more appropriate style of 
decoration, a change for the- better which the 
younger school of draughtsman in Glasgow 
have been by no means backward in making 
their mark. To come to those materials which 
are reproduced from modelled work by the 
operation of casting, within the range of 
which are included the various metals, plaster, 


and terra-cotta, it is worthy of note here the 
comparative scarcity of terra-cotta used in 
Scotland as a building or decorative material. 
I am aware that this is a stone. country, and 
that it is by no means rich in deposits of 
finely coloured clays, and as a natural conse- 
quence our potters are 


Harpiy CAPABLE OF TURNING OUT ARCHI- 
THOTURAL WORK. 


Indeed, it is a matter of difficulty to get a 
small piece of original work fired, a process 
which in Glasgow, at least, is generally at- 
tended with no small risk. Personally I have 
been very fortunate in experiences of this kind, 
as out of a large number of works I have had 
fired, I think, only one piece was injured. I 
feel rather strongly in this matter, as it is the 
only way that a model in clay, without going 
through the operation of casting, can be made 
permanent and unperishable, and the result 
when successful is very beautiful, every touch 
being retained with a degree of perfection 
which the finest casting can never have. The 
durability of terra-cotta is unquestioned; the 
relics of past ages prove it beyond a doubt; 
and that fact being established, we will look 
briefly at its artistic qualities, which cannot 
be over-estimated. I can imagine no finer 
form of decoration, especially for a country 
house, even used in combination with stone, 
than 
TERRA-CoTTA, 


used in a judicious way. There is the variety 
of colour that can be obtained from various 
clays which can be used with most harmonious 
effect in relation to the general colour scheme 
of the building. I would suggest, in order to 
get the best results from decorative work in 
terra-cotta, that the original be used in 
position on ths building—reproductions of 
course are easily made if desired, but even 
the operation of casting requires a certain 
amount of filling up and consequent loss of 
undercutting, which will to some extent rob 
the castings of a little of the spirit and 
freshness which is so typical of original 
modelled work; in fact, a dashing and 
vigorous effect can be got in clay, which 
cannot be ‘equalled by any carving, however 
excellent. I have mentioned the difficulties 
that at present attend the production of work 
of this kind; but I think if it was encouraged 
in a slight degree, the means would speedily 
be found to overcome these difficulties. Now 
as regards the relation of modelling to 


DECORATIVE WoRK IN PLASTER. 


This material possesses exceptional pro- 
perties for the faithful reproduction — of 
modelled work, the variety of materials 
which can be used to make the necessary 
moulds being of such a nature that any 
difficulty which may arise can be successfully 
met. Asa general rule, moulds made of wax 
are found to have sufficiently elastic properties 
to allow the cast to be taken out with ease. 
And in the case of highly-relieved and under- 
cut work, moulds made of gelatine entirely 
obviate the necessity of filling up the shadows, 
and allow the cast to retain, in a great degree, 
the artistic roughness and spirit of the 
original. The materials I have mentioned are 
those which are in common use in everyday 
work, but, besides these, plaster makes for 
some purposes the most perfect mould that 
can be devised; for instance, the casting of 
purely architectural forms, whose beauty con- 
sists in the straightness and sharpness which 
properly belong to them. The process of what 
is technically called 


“Pizce Mounpine” 


is used, which might be shortly described in 
making the mould in such sections as the 
nature of the work may demand. These pieces 
which fit most accurately together. are confined 
in a case, “also made of plaster,” which 
entirely prevents any such mischance as the 
various pieces getting out of position. Exactly 
the same process applies to the casting of 
figures or busts. Besides these, sulphur is 
used occasionally for particularly fine work 
such as casts of coins, .&c., but;as it is rarely 
used in the production of ornament for archi- 
tectural work, we need not-dwell upon it here. 
Generally speaking, ornamental plaster work 


has improved considerably within late years, — 
and has made rapid progress towards a greater — 


perfection from an artistic point of view. The ~ 


study of old Scotch plaster work is an inte- — 


resting one, which must be familiar to most of - 
us here. 
ingenious design, the results of much patient. 
labour, and generally modelled in position by 
the hand. When we consider the beauty of 


that old work in existence ‘in our-own country, — 


we wonder how so great 
A CHANGE FOR THE WORSE 


could have taken place, and passed into the — 
vulgar and ugly character of work which pre- — 
vailed not very many years ago, with its — 
heavily relieved cornice, and huge centre © 
flower weighing soméwhere about 2cwt. or — 
3cwt., which seemed to possess the unfortunate — 
knack of dropping and bringing half the — 
ceiling with it, usually on the most unwonted ~ 
occasions. Happily, we have to say that all 
this has undergone a change for the better; 

we have now a lighter and more artistic style 

of decoration. Much has been achieved in 
this direction by the aid of fibrous plaster 


friezes; parts of ceilings, and enrichments of | 


all kinds, can now be .cast of considerable 


dimensions, and at the same time possess such | 


a remarkable degree of lightness that renders 
fibrous plaster one of the handiest materials — 
to work with. And, to complete more 
thoroughly the work, these pieces are screwed 


to the ceilings or walls as their respective | 


remarks that the securing of the work being | 
well done effectively prevents the possibility | 


requirements demand. Thus you will at once — 
perceive it is self-evident from the foregoing 


of the 
DIsASTER OF A FALLEN CEILING. 


While speaking of the advantages of fibrous” 


plaster, I hope you will understand that I by 


no means cast any disparagement on the 


ordinary style of plaster-work: on the con- 


trary, there are many designs which are more 


There one meets with a variety of | 


practically fitted to be carried out.in the-old | 


way than the new. And in some cases a Com-~ 
bination of both will be found to be the most 
suitable from a technical point of view. For 


instance, in a room, intended to be finished | 


with a large frieze and small plain cornice, 
it would very probably be found that the 


operation which would give the best results’ | 
would be to run the cornice in the ordinary | 


way, and cast the frieze in fibrous plaster 
for securing it in_position. 
depends on the character of the work to be 
done, as to the best method of doing it, that 
it would be impossible to lay down any hard | 


and fast rule for the best way of executing | 


decorative work in plaster. I have reviewed 
in a slight manner the crafts with which Iam 
most familiar in connection with the decori- 
tion of architectural work, and advocated the | 
use of models in carving. In cast work the | 
use of modelling goes without saying, as it is | 


the usual way of preparing the original, from _ 


which any number of impressions may be | 
taken. To set the subject before you as clearly | 


But as so much | 


as possible I will now show some views on the 
screen, which will bring before your notice in 
a more graphic manner the connection of | 


modelling with sculpture and the applied — 


arts. 


New lodgings have just been provided for 


4 


the Judges of Assize at Winchester by the — 
county of Hampshire. They are comfortable | 
quarters in one of the old prebendal houses in — 
the Close, just opposite to the ancient Priory 


Hall. The house in question has been used | 


for some years for clerical meetings, and for | 


the Cathedral choir school, and it was pre- i 


viously the residence of Sir Walter Crofton, 
and of Mrs. Lyall. =| 
Art a recent sale at Christie’s a miniature of 


Hannah Beresford, a daughter of the Right i 


Hon. John Beresford, when young, seated in a | 


landscape, brought 94 guineas, and another of 


“Mrs. Pelham Feeding Chickens,” an engray- | 


her sister, Frances Honoria, 130 guin 
ing with untrimmed margins, after Sir J.) 


Reynolds, by W. Dickinson, was knocked do 
for £446 5s., while “The Months,” a’ set 
twelve coloured prints, after W. Hamilt 
R.A., by Bartolozzi; sold well for £80. 


/ 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL REC 


x ABERDEEN.—A new bridge is to be erected 
across the Ythan at Lewes of Fyvie. The old, 


narrow, hump-backed bridge which has formed 
an interesting landmark is to disappear. ‘The 
old bridge had only 10ft. of width of roadway 
in the centre, which was considerably raised 


above the level of the road at each end, after 


the type of so many of the bridges built 
throughout Scotland during the last century. 


‘The plans of the new bridge have been pre- 


pared by Mr. John D. Watson, county engineer, 


and the contra2t has been secured by Mr. 


James Ferzuson, Bogtama, Fyvie. The length 
of the bridge from roadway to roadway will 
he 63ft., with a clear width of 20ft., or double 
that of the old bridge. There will be two 


spans of 23ft. 3in. each, with a centre pier 


44ft. thick, as compared with lift. in the old 
pier. The bridge is to be built of rustic- 
faced freestone throughout, with concrete 
foundations. 


ARBROATH.—It is proposed to erect a new 
fishermens’ hall at Arbroath. The plans show 
a basement floor, a ground floor, and a gallery. 
The basement has been acquired by the ground 
inside the feu being at a lower level than the 
street, and in it are shown performers’ rooms, 


- a heating chamber, a store, and two reception 


rooms. On the ground floor plan are a porch, 
a vestibule with stairs leading to the basement 
and to the gallery and the hall. 


Batmorau.—In Crathie Church the unveil- 
ing of a Jubilee commemoration window took 
place a day or two ago. The new window is 
the work of Messrs. Clayton and Bell, Regent 
Street, London. The window is placed in the 
north transept, immediately opposite the Royal 
pew, which is situated in th2 south transept. 
it consists of three lancet lights, the centre 
one being the larger. The middle light, 
which comprises the main feature of. the 


‘design, contains a representation of King 


David seated on a throne and bearing a golden 
harp. The right-hand light has a figure repre- 
senting Miriam, the sister of Moses, bearing 
cymbals, , 


. BirmincHam.—The ceremony of laying 
memorial stones of a new Welsh chapel in 
Suffolk Street, Birmingham, was recently per- 
formed. The chapel, which was designed by 
Messrs: Ingall and Son, and is being built by 
Mr. John Bowen, will accommodate just over 
200 persons ; and behind the principal building 
there will be a meeting house and a residence. 


’ Brixton, S.W.—The large establishment 
known as the Brixton Bon Marché has recently 
been considerably extended, and the contract 
for the electric light wiring of the whole 
building has been intrusted to Messrs. Geipel 
and Lange,to be carried out to the specifica- 
tion of Mr. Albion Snell with Andrews’ Patent 


_ Concentric Wiring. 


_ Dewssury.—There is a good deal of activity 


in the building trades at Dewsbury. Several 


villas are being erected on the Carrett or Noth- 


" field estate, a new wing is being added to the 


° 


«! 


Dewsbury and District Technical School, the 
frontage being to Carlton, and the London and 
Yorkshire Banking Company are getting out 


- the foundations for new and handsome pre- 


mises in: Northgate, and similar work is being 
done in New Bridge Street for shops and 
offices. Tenders are invited for the construction 
of an arcade from that thoroughfare to the 
north side of the Market Place, and a fine 
terrace has been built nearly opposite the 
south gate of the Dewsbury Public Park. In 
addition, the Masonic Temple in Halifax Road 


__ is to be enlarged, and there is reason to believe 
_ that sanction will be given to the erection of 


‘a hospital at Mitchell Lathes for the reception 


of infectious cases. The new building inspector 
at Dewsbury is Mr. J. E. Fothergill, of Batley. 


2 Eastncwoup, Yorxs.—The whole of the 
work in connection with the restoration of the 


_ Catholic Church of St, John the Evangelist, 


Easingwold, including new roof, new stone 
buttresses, new porch to west entrance, Xc., 
has been entrusted to Mr. Anthony Lyons, 
builder, of Norton, Malton. 


Eccirs.—The Local Government Board has 
given its consent to the Eccles Corporation 
borrowing the sum of £1640 for the improve- 
ment and extension of the public baths in 
Milton Street, Patricroft. These works, which 
are nearing completion, consist of the erection 
of a new boiler-house and boiler, laundry, and 
the improvement of the existing baths. 


Forrar.—lIt is proposed to erect a new 
organ in Forfar Parish Church. The organ 
has been designed by Messrs. Forster and 
Andrews, of Hull, and is to be made through- 
out of the best materials. The bellows 
action is-to be on a new principle, and wind is 
supplied by two hydraulic engines, with 
suitable blowing apparatus and starting and 
stopping gear. ‘The sound board, upper boards, 
tables, and squares are made of Honduras 
mahogany, and the sliders of oak. The case- 
work of the instrument is of pitch or yellow 
pine, the front pipes to be decorated in gold 
and colours. The instrument is t> occupy a 
position on the north side of the church, 
facing the pulpit, and large structural 
alterations on the building have to be made 
to make way for it. Almost the whole of the 
north wall of the church will require to be 
removed anda new wall erected. ‘I'he gallery 
will also be taken down, and two new galleries 
built on the east and west sides of the church 
respectively, in order to leave an open space in 
front of the organ. 


Leaminaton.—The Mayor of Leamington 
has laid the corner-stone of the new nave and 
bell tower of the Leamington Parish Church. 
When the work, for which Sir Arthur Blom- 
field is the architect, is completed, the nave 
will bs about twige its present lenzth, and the 
seating accommodation will be considerably 
increased. ‘The new tower, in which it is 
intended to place the peal of six bells, which 
have been without a hom: since the wooden 
belfry was removed in 188), will stand at the 
south-west angle of the church. It will bo an 
imposing structure, with a total height of 
143ft. to the top of the pinnacles. It is pro- 
posed to build a light lantern, of the Peter- 
borough pattern, over the crossing of the nave 
and transepts, where sixty years ago it was 
intended to place a tower and spire. It is 
estimated that the whole work of restoring 
and completing the church will cost £15,000. 
he church, when completed, will undoubtedly 
be of very fine architectural proportions. 


Lerps.—At a recent meeting of the High- 
ways Committee of the Leeds Corporation, 
tenders to the extent of £13,923 18s. 10d. were 
accepted in connection with the extension of 
the electric tramway system to Headingley, 
Chapeltown, and Hunslet. The Corporation 
had invited tenders for the supply of two 
engines and dynamos of about 1000-horse 
power, and for fifty new electric cars, which, it 
is anticipated, will be in use on the routes 
mentioned early next year. The committee 
accepted the tender of Messrs, Greenwood and 
Batley, of Leeds, for the engines and dynamos 
at the sum of £15,586; that of Messrs. Dick, 
Kerr, and Co., of Glasgow, for the fifty cars at 
£468 103. each; and that of Mr. Isaac Gould, 
of Leeds, for the work in connection with the 
extension of the generating station at Crown 
Point at £4082 15s., that sum including every- 
thing except smith’s and founder’s work, which 
has been let to Messrs. Clayton, Son, and Co. 
Limited, Hunslet, at £830 3s. 10d. 


Lrvprpoon.—A scheme for rebuilding the 
whole of the Royal Institute is to be carried 
out, Competitive plans have been invited for 
buildings to take the place of the present ones 
on the west side of Colquitt Street, and to be 
erected in sections as funds are obtained. 
The first portion to be proceeded with is that 
of erecting a lecture hall capable of seating 
1250 people, at a cost not exceeding £7000. 

The new offices built for the Liverpool School 
Board in Sir'Thomas Street have recently been 
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opened. The building, architecturally one of 
the handsomest in the city, has been designed 
by Mr. Charles E. Deacon, architect, Liverpool. 
The style is a free treatment of English Re- 
naisance, ‘I'he building consists of a basement, 
ground floor, first, second, and third floors. 
‘The main staircase is situated in the centre of 
the buildin, and is lighted from an inner 
court by means of windows, which have been 
filled by ornamental stained glass. Space is 
enclosed for two hydraulic lifts. The principal 
rooms are on the second floor, where through 
an ante-room access is obtained on the right 
hand side to an apartment intended for the 
meetings of committees, and on the left to the 
board room. The committee room and board 
room are unusually lofty, the ceilings being 
raised by a mezzanine above the third floor. 
All these apa::tments have been richly panelled 
with teak. ‘Che walls above the panelling are 
decorated with embossed leather, and the 
ceilings and cornices are of rich design carried 
out in fibrous plaster. On the same floor, but 
to the right of the staircase, a short corridor 
leads to a large and handsomely fitted up 
apartment for the use of the chairman, clerk 
to the board, &c., with ante-room adjoining. 
This apartm2nt.is lighted by three bow windows 
looking on to the inner court. On the opposite 
side of the court, which is faced with white 
glazed brick, are cloakrooms and lavatories. 
The first floor is occupied by spacious. and 
well-lighted general offices, and by the offices 
of the School Management Committee. On 
the ground floor are the offices of the school 
attendance dspartment, with ample waiting- 
room accom:n?dation. The basement will be 
occupied in part by a dining room for the 
employees a1J staff, the kitchen arrangements, 
&e., being of the most modern pattern. The 
building will be lighted throughout by 
electricity. ‘Tae ventilating, lavatory, and 
other arrangsments are of the most approved 
type. The cost of the building was £20,455, 
and the total outlay, inclusive of furniture, 
will be about £25,000. 


Morecams }.—The introduction of electric 
light on the front at Morecambe has proved 
very satisfastory. At present there are fifty- 
five arc lamps in operation, extending from 
East View to the West End Pier. The cost of 
the undertaking is estimated at £40,000. 
Another step has been taken in the develop- 
ment of the town in the opening of the new 
Warwick R:volving Tower, erected at the 
West End. Indesign, the tower is hexagonal, 
being built with steel girders, braced with 
steel angle bars and cross tie rods, and having 
a height of 155ft. The passenger car, which 
travels 120ft. high, revolves as it ascends and 
descends. Ta2 car will accommodate 200 per- 
sons, and the structure is firmly secured to a 
very massive concrete foundation, weighing 
upwards of 300 tons. 


Newrport.—The new Church of St. John the 
Baptist at Newport is in the Risca Road, and 
will accommodate about 700 persons. The 
present contract, which has been taken by Mr. 
W.A. Linton, of Chepstow Road, Newport, is 
for the erection of the nave, north and south 
aisles, south porch, chancel, south chancel 
aisle, north chancel aisle as an organ-chamber, 
a sacristy on the same floor as the church, and 
a large vestry, a store and heating chamber in 
the basement, with stairs leading up to the 
north chancel aisle. This will complete the 
church, with the exception of the west tower, 
which is contemplated, but the designs for 
this have not been elaborated yet. The style 
of work is of the Devon and Western Counties 
type of late Gothic. The material is red 
Risca walling with Bath stone drapings. The 
floors for the most part are to be of wood 
block, but the chancel floor will be in Mosaic. 
The roof will be covered with grey slate. The 
design is intended, to be greatly enriched as 
regards the interior from time to time as funds 
will allow. It is hoped that the screen, the 
altar pieces, the pulpit and chancel fittings 
will eventually be of elaborate woodwork, and 
that manyf the windows may be filled with 
painted glass of the best description, a scheme 
having been proposed for the treatment of 
every window in the cliurch, so that there may 
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be a proper fitness in the whole conception 
and treatment. 'The designs are by Mr. F. R. 
Kempson, of Cardiff and Hereford. 


Or.LEy.—The new premises of the Yorkshire 
Banking Company Limited, in Kirkgate, Otley, 
which were recently opened for business, are 
admitted to be one of the handsomest piles of 
banking premises in the Riding. The new 
premises have been built from plans prepared 
by Mr. Mavshall, architect, Otley. They 
occupy a commanding position near the corner 
of Kirkgate and Westgate, with a frontage of 
30ft. The style is perhaps more akin to the 
Renaissance than any other. The outer walls 
are of stone obtained from the Clayton Quarries, 
near Bradford, the hardest stone to be found 
in the county ; the inner walls are all of brick. 
The vestibule or lobby is paved with mosaic, 
and from this an entry is obtained to the 
business part of the bank, a commodious room 
23ft: by 26ft., and 14ft. high, furnished with 
Spanish mahogany counter and desks and 
various other office requisites. A dado of 
Spanish mahogany runs all round the apart- 
ment, and on the wall facing the door there is 
a handsome mahogany mantel and overmantel. 
The contractors are: masonry, Mr. W. Maston, 
Otley ; joinery, Messrs. Ives and Co., Shipley ; 
plumbing, Messrs. Suttle and Co., Otley; plas- 
terers, Messrs. Chaffer, Otley ; slaters, Messrs. 
Watson and Worsnop, Leeds; painting, Messrs. 
Graham, Otley; wood-block flooring, Messrs. 
Nightingale and Co., Grimsby; strong room 
door, Messrs. Milner, Leeds; fibrous plaster, 
Mr. Home, Idle; ironfounders, Messrs. W. E. 
Turner and Co., Otley and Harrogate; art 
metal work, Mr. J. W. Lonefield, Otley ; 
earving, Mr. Huddleston, Otley; furniture 
fittings, Mr. Hodgson, Northallerton ; mosaic, 
Leeds Art Pottery Company. 


PenartH.—The spacious schools erected by 
the Penarth School Board were opened last 
week, ‘The school has been built to provide 
accommodation for 780, and is on two floors. 
Tae ground will be occupied by infants, and 
the upper floor by boys and girls. There are 
six class rooms, and in addition a large cookery 
room with scullery, and also a room for the use 
of the Board. The upper floor is somewhat 
different. Here an assembly hall is arranged, 
occupying a central position, and measuring 
53ft. by 28ft. The school is heated by hot 
water on the low-pressure system. This por- 
tion of the work has been carried out -by 
Messrs. John Williams and Sons, Cardiff. Two 
large playsheds are arranged in the play- 
grounds. The architect of the building is Mr. 
J. H. Phillips, St. John’s Chambers, Cardiff. 
The builder is Mr. John Jones, of Penarth. 
The amount of contract was £7375. 


Prescot. — The new infirmary buildings 
which have been erected by the Prescot Board 
of Guardians on land adjoining the workhouse 
at Whiston have just been opened. The new 
buildings have been erected from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. James Gandy, architect, St. 
Helens, at a cost of about £20,000. The con- 
tract for the work was secured by Mr. Fred 
Brown, of St. Helens. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for about 300 beds, arranged in thirties, 
on each of the ten floors. The buildings are of 
simple brick, and comprise two large blocks of 
three stories, and two blocks of two stories 
each; and are fitted internally with all the 
most modern appliances, including fireproof 
floors throughout, fire-escap3 landings, &e. 


RoTHERHAM.—A new children’s ward at the 
hospital has been declared open. Mr. J. D. 
Webster, of Sheffield, is the architect, and 
Messrs. Chadwick and Co., of Rotherham, are 
the contractors. The “Queen’s Ward” is a 
handsome addition to the hospital. The bath 
room; and sanitary blocks are fitted up with 
the most modern sanitary appliances, which 
have been supplied by Messrs.. Dent and 
Hellyer. In addition to the large ward there 
is a small isolation ward for two beds, fitted 
with bath rooms. The cubic space allowed to 
each bed is about 1200ft. The walls of ‘the 
wards are lined with Burmantoft faience up to 
the height of 5ft., and above that the walls are 
painted Parian cement. The large ward is 


heated by a central stove in addition to hot- 
water pipes. In the small ward there is a fire- 
place and also pipes. The building has been 
erected and arranged in consonance with the 
most modern and advanced ideas of hospital 
construction. The floors are all laid with 
trazzo, a species of Italian mosaic. 


St? Heutens (Lancs.)—Sir David Gamble 
has laid the foundation stone of a new mission 
school-church that is being erected in Knows- 
ley Road. The chief feature of the building 
will be a large room, 60ft. square; with chancel 
for services, and for school purposes this room 
will be divided by folding partitions. ‘The 
building will be constructed of the best pressed 
bricks, with red stone dressings, in the Gothic 
style of Architecture, at an estimated cost of 


£3189. ‘Ths contractor is Mr. Fred Brown, 
and the architect Mr. G. 8. Packer, of 
Southport. 


SoutHPorT.—The Victoria Wesleyan Chapel, 
Blowick, Southport, was opened a few days 
ago» The cost of the building has been £4700. 
The-seats in the new chapel are in amphi- 
theatre form, and the building presents other 
locally novel features. The architects were 
Messrs. Green and Brocklebank, of Liverpool. 


Tron.—Two compartments of a three-light 
window under the south gallery of the Tron 
Church have just been filled with stained 
glass. In the central light is represented a 
figure of Moses, bearing the two tables of 
stone and the rod. The light to the left side 
represents the figure of David, with one hand 
resting on the harp, and the other holding a 
scroll. The figures are placed underneath 
ornaments of an architectural character. The 
windows were designed and executed by 
Messrs. Ballantine and Gardiner, Edinburgh. 


Yorx.—An entire wing has been added to 
the Royal Station Hotel, York. This when 
completed will include a new reading room 
and writing room on the ground floor a private 
dining room and reception room on the first 
floor, and about twenty-four additional bed- 
rooms. The reading room is a magnificent 
department. The room is approached through 
a. vestibule at the end of the corridor in the 
present building. ‘This vestibule will form 
a pleasant and convenient lounge, being 
furnished with comfortable divans and chairs, 
and is lighted by two handsome stained glass 
windows. The reading room is entered by a 
pair of folding doors under a handsome en- 
tablature flanked by fluted Corinthian columns, 
and the interior presents a rich and harmonious 
effect, the whole of the woodwork, including 
the ceiling and floor, being constructed of 
solid oak. The ceiling is divided into panels 
by heavy beams, richly moulded, and again 
sub-divided into smaller panels by moulded 
ribs having an oak cornice and frieze enriched 
by: triglyphs. The walls are panelled to a 
height of over 9ft., and the panelling is sur- 
mounted by a carved frieze in Acanthus scroll 


end of the apartment with richly carved en- 
tablatures, and panels bearing the arms and 
initials of the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
piny. These are supported on carved Corin- 
thian columns similar to those flanking the 
entrance. ‘The fireplaces are lined with red 
bricks, which set off the canopied dog stoves, 
and give an air of comfort and warmth to 
the room. The upper portion of the walls is 
hung with a very bold design in Cordelova, 
executed in high relief, and painted and 
gilded in soft green and brown tints. The 
style of architecture adoped is that prevailing 
in England in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, somewhat severe and classical, and 
harmonizes well with the exterior of the build- 
ing, while at the same time it offers free scope 
for playful treatment in the enrichments. 
The execution of the work has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Robson and Sons, of Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, The electric fittings have been 
supplied by Messrs. Veritys, Limited, of Regent 


Street, London, and the stained glass has been 
executed by Mr. G, G. Baguley, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


work. ‘There are two lofty fireplaces at either - 


Views and Reviews. 


THE KROMSKOP. 


The pamphlet which booms this invention is ~ 


issued by the Photo-Chromoscope Syndicate 
Limited. ‘The writer of this brief notice was 
asked some time ago to examine a number of 
photographs produced by the passage of light 


through this instrument, and to judge for - 


himself whether the colours were Nature’s 
own. , As to this the answer must be that they 
appear to be as true as could be expected, 
considering that light conveyed to the plate 
through a complex of lenses is not the light 


of day, and that the absolute stillness of 7 


apparently paralysed nature-forms is hardly 
conducive to pleasure. What one learns is 
another matter. It is as different from it in 
fact as the arc-light on any other illuminant 
obtained artificially. 
bowl of flowers. Look first at that; then into 
the box where the photograph is, and it will 
be perceived that they look like death-stricken 
things. The illusion may be complete at the 
moment, but disillusion follows as quickly as 
it does in a wax-work show. It may fairly 
be said of the Kromskop that it does for the 
coloured object what. the phonograph does for 


the voice—it preserves. and reproduces it “with 


a: difference,” as Ophelia said: The. “ vast ” 
which severs the quick and the dead is great 
and impassable, but, granted the difference, 
the instrument, as a mere recorder of facts, 
may be declared to be an important invention. 
This constitutes its. claim to respect, and 
explains its worth in the eyes of the company 
promoter. Itshould beexplained that we cannot 
get prints from the negatives, as in the case of 
uncoloured photographs. If you have not the 
thing yourself, you must make the said nega- 
tives part of your luggage, and take them 
home to some institution where the photo- 
grapher’s plant is established. The company 
in question may be advised-to take a hint 
from the spectacle makers, and have the 
Kromskop on show in the railway stations 
alongside of the sight-testing things. The 
inventor is probably not far wrong in sup- 
posing that he has facilitated the acquisition 
and retention of useful information in more 
ways than can be enumerated within the limits 
of a printed discourse. 


“WORKSHOP MAKESHIFTS. ” 


This is a useful little handbook for the 
amateur mechanic of limited means, and as a 
present for an intelligent and ingenious youth 
should prove a source of unfailing pleasure 
and information. 


xienced and sympathetic friend, “who has 
been thro’ it all you know,” and pre-supposing 
on the pars of his pupils some knowledge of 
the manipulation of what he, in common with 


not a few people who should know better,term 


carpenter’s tools, but which are in reality 
joiner’s, describes in detail and with copious 
illustrations the manufacture of a lathe with 
overhead motion, screw-cutting circular, and 
fret-saw attachments, from the odds and ends 
to be picked up in any well-regulated house- 
hold, such as ‘disused stair-rods, cotton-reels, 
gas-pipe, kc. - Very full instructions are given 


for the making of sundry tools and con- 
which would probably — 
bring. a smile of derision to the face of 
the professional mechanic, but which will be- 
undoubtedly welcome to the amateur, who ~ 


trivances, some of 


not unfrequently is pulled up short in the 


realisation of his conceptions by the want * 


of some expensive tool. A -good table “of 


tempering colours for steel tools is given” 


with instructions for hardening and tempering, 
and also one of alloys and their melting points. 


The author mentions also where second-hand — 


tools may be picked up cheaply, but confines 
himself to one neighbourhood. He might well 


have added that the same dealers could be ~ | 
met with on other days in Lisson Grove, W., ’ 


Battersea Park Road, 8.W., Farringdon Road, 
E.C., Mile End Road, E. Oceasionally, we 
think, he rides this hobby too hard—to wit, to 


Take. for instance, a _ 


The author, dealing with — 
his subject from the standpoint of an expe- 


buy a rusty old chisel for a penny, and spend 
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three or four hours in converting it into a 
resentable makeshift for a new one, which may 
purchased for fourpence-halfpenny ; this is 
scarcely an economical proceeding, even for an 
amateur. The chapter on General Tips, how- 
ever, is well worth the price of the book. The 
author, who has a holy horror of that bane of 
an amateur’s existence, the female relative, 
who, prone to make surreptitious and predatory 
incursions upon his domain, confiscating his 
laboriously-produced fillets and frets for meat 
skewers or firewood ! or trying original experi- 
ments of her own upon his well-sharped axe 
or plane, trying alike to the temper of the tool 
and its owner, herein. gives divers ways to 
circumvent the enemy that will be highly 
appreciated by his readers. 'The mechanical 
saw-setter, illustrated in the chapter on saw 
sharpening, is well worthy the attention of 
the professional craftsman as a cheap and 
easily-made time-saving tool. We conclude 
our remarks upon this. interesting handbook 
by pointing out one little piece of bad advice 
the author gives, and which he will doubtless 
correct in the next edition—viz., “To place 
_ the bench planes upon their sides when not in 
use.” No tradesman would dream of doing 
this, as the position is both dangerous to the 
“user or passer-by, and injurious to the tool, 
causing the working face to cast or twist. 
'A-clean, smooth place at the front end of the 
bench-top should always be reserved for the 
_ planes, and they should be placed there, upon 
“their soles, when not in use. 


“Workshop Makeshifts.” By Hans J. S. Cassal. 
Price 23s,6d. L. Upeott Gill, 170, Strand. 
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_WILLIS’S WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT, 1897. 


The third edition of this little book appears 
/most opportunely just at the moment when 
-the Act which it annotates and elucidates 
comes into force, and the fact of its having 
already reached its third edition is ample 
evidence that if was needed. The Act itself 
-isashort one, but it has to be read as being 
_ supplementary to other existing Acts, and in 
"Some eases alternative to them, so that cross 
references are necessary, as well as a most 
careful weighing of the verbiage in all the 
Acts concerned before the position brought 
about by the new regulations can be fully 


| understood. To this end Mr, Willis’s ex- 


_ haustive series of notes will materially assist, 
for they have evidently been compiled with 
~ ee care, and are arranged with considerable 
_iiterary skill, clearly, and intelligently. If we 


| venture to criticise at all, it is to suggest that 


1 


the actual text of the Act would have been 
_ better printed in some more distinctive type, 


| such as small De Vinne or large italics, and 


to complain of a little, perhaps unavoidable, 
“repetition. Builders who are affected by the 
_ Act when their workmen are employed on 
buildings over 30ft. in height, “and is either 
_being constructed or repaired by means of a 
_ scaffolding, or being demolished, or on which 

machinery driven by steam, water, or other 


| mechanical power is being used for the purpose 


of the construction, repair, or demolition there- 


| of ’—and this includes all builders—should cer- 


) 


‘tainly obtain the book, and both study it care- 
fully and keep it for reference in case of need. 


THE LONDON MANUAL. 


This year’s issue of this publication contains 
‘sketches by Alfred Parsons, Joseph Pennell, 
-and Herbert Railton, but they are by no means 
‘finished works of art, and are too few and far 
between to warrant the publishers making 
such a feature of them. The printing of the 
half-tone photo-engraved blocks might have 


| been considerably improved, but, apart from 


pictorial pretensions, the information is 
clearly stated, and makes a useful reference 
book of 342 pages for anyone requiring in- 


formation on the various public authorities 


overning the metropolis, with interesting 
escriptions of their buildings, works, and 
methods. The London Manual covers the 
period of the municipal year from March, 
1898, to March, 1899. 

*‘The London Manual for 1998-99,’’ edited by Robert 


Donald. London: Edward Lloyd, Limited, Price 1s. 
and ls. 6d, : : : 
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Under Discussion. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 

The annual excursion took place on Saturday 
week at Glendalough. A large number of the 
members joined, amongst those present being 
the president, Mr. I. Howard Pentland, R.H.A., 
Messrs. Walter G. Dooly, Thos. F. Slevin, 
R. Caulfield Orpen, G. Sheridan, ' A.R.I.B., 
Anthony Scott, M.S.A., and R. U. Butler, hon. 
secretary. The ruins of the famous churches 
of the ancient and renowned University of 
Glendalough were visited. In the evening the 
members dined together at the Koyal Hotel, 
Glendalough, the president presiding. 


THE SHROPSHIRE ARCHAMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The Shropshire Archceological Society re- 
cently had an excursion to South Shropshire. 
A visit was first made to Chelmarsh Church, 
and the Norman and Early English remains 
to be found there were inspected. The greater 
part of the church dates from 1345, when Hugh 
de Mortimer founded a chantry chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. James. The east window is a fine 
one; and the south wall is one of the most 
finished pieces of Architecture in the country. 
The church also has a good Elizabethan chalice 
of honeysuckle pattern. A visit was next paid to 
Billingsley, the birthplace of Dr. Thomas Hide, 
the Oriental scholar, and the church, which is 
chiefly remarkable for a medieval wooden 
porch and a good Easter sepulchre recess, 
with aisles and chancel and transepts of the 
Early Decorated period, was also visited. 
The south transept is of almost unique interest, 
for the arrangements of a medieval chantry 
chapel can still be seen almost complete, while 
there are also two aumbries, an altar ledge, 
piscina, tomb and effigy of the foundress, and 
the original reredos partly fills up the central 
light of the eastvindow. In the chancel were 
noticed two mediweval tombs, and in the north 
transept is one of the finest Elizabethan tombs 
in England. 


MIDLAND CHURCHES. 


The first whole-day excursion in connection 
with the Birmingham - Archeological Society 
took place a few daysago. The ground chosen 
was entirely unfamiliar. The party proceeded 
by train to Moreton-in-Marsh, and carriages 
then took them by the old horseway to Stow- 
on-the-Wold., Here the ancient church pre- 
sented many objects of interest. One Perpen- 
dicular window is remarkably fine. The 
chancel has attractive features, though 
blemished by a gaudiness of colouring which 
combines with the truly modern stained glass 


to hurt the eye. The silent and solitary 
market-place, with its restored cross, is very 


quaint, and one singular house in it, adorned 
with Corinthian pillars, was the object of 
universal attention. The secluded hamlet of 
Icomb, or I’-the-Combe was afterwards visited. 
The church seems to have been largely re- 
built in Elizabethan times, but there are many 
traces of more ancient Architecture. The 
tower is singularly simple and quaint. In 
what was once the chapel of the Virgin is an 
effigy supposed to be that of Sir John 
Blacket, formerly resident of Icomb Place. 
Icomb Place was next visited.. The house 
is in a very secluded position, and is an 
interesting specimen of a medieval manor 
house.~ Unfortunately, it has been suffered to 


_fall into occupation as_a farmhouse. The 


greater part had been uninhabited and in ruins, 


‘and cattle had been stabled in the drawing- 


room. Drastic restorations had therefore been 
necessary to fit it for habitation, and much of 
the ancient glory has departed. Many features 
of singular interest still, however, remain, and 
the question whether the present billiard- 
room had, or had not, been a chapel was 
warmly discussed. At Bledington the last 
halt was called, and here a church was found 
almost untouched by the spoiler’s hand; and 
so full of attraction ‘that the visitors found it 
hard to quit. It is apparently of early 
thirteenth century work. The niches, once 


doubtless, occupied by statues of saints, stand, 
almost uninjured, by the side of the windows. 
The old carved-oak seats remain, actually wan 
with age, but practically iritact. The very 
proclamation ordering a collection on behalf of 
the sufferers from the Great Fire is preserved, 
and the covers at least of the chained Bible 
are still chained to the reading-desk, 


Enquiry Department. 


THE COCK IN SYMBOLISM. 

To the Editor of THe BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—Can you say why weather-vanes on 
church spires almost invariably assume a 
representation of the cock? In the few in- 
stances where a variation occurs I have 
generally been able to assign some historic or 
local reason.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

“ COCKSURE.” 

The cock as a symbol is of more than local 
importance; it is one of th» world’s symbols, 
and dates from remotest times. We find it on 
Egyptian monuments ; it was used from early 
ages as a symbol of fertility, of creativeness. 
Among the Greeks it was sacred to the Healer, 
Aisculapius, the Great Physician. We find it 
on early Christian tombs as a symbol of life, 
On these tombs two cocks are often shown 
fighting, one being vanquished, the whole 
probably intended to represent the battle of 
life. ‘he cock in medieval as well as in 
patristic literature was used as the symbol of 
liberality and vigilance: of liberality, because, 
while calling other fowls to eat, he eats little 
himself; of vigilance, because he wakes at all 
hours. The cock was again brought into 
even more intimate relation with religion by 
our Lord’s reproof to Peter, and he now 
stands a lasting exhortation to watchfulness 
on almost every spire and tower in Christen- 
dom. There are other aspects of this parti- 
cular symbol, which would, however, require 
more space than can be afforded. 


PERSPECTIVE SKETCHES. 

To the Editor of THe BuinpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear S1r,—Could you kindly give me in- 
formation regarding the methods employed 
by our perspective artists in the production 
of their drawings? Also, what course of study 
would you advise a student to follow in order 
to attain proficiency in the same ?—Yours 
faithfully, “PUPIL.” 


Most of our perspective artists spend great 
pains in pencilling in their work before they 
commence to ink in. In inking in, some men 
put in all the darkest shadows first, and then 
work up the several tones of the drawings ; 
others finish as they go along. -The course of 
study we should advise would be a long course 
of model, cast, and life drawing, supplemented 
by as much drawing from Nature as possible. 
To attain the art of perspective read Ferguson 
on perspective, and work out all the examples 
he gives. 


An attractive collection of nearly eighty 
landscapes are now on view at the Modern 
Gallery in Bond Street, which is rendered 
doubly attractive by its freshness and 
originality. Mr. Simpson has a style-of his 
own, and has been particularly happy in his 
selection of subjects out of the beaten track. 
He has thoroughly explored Essex, which for 
pictorial purposes is but little known, and has 
up to now been but sparsely utilised; he shows 
us what picturesque material is to be found in 
this hitherto neglected corner of England. 
Evidence of this may be found in his spacious 
and breezy picture “Cattle on the Saltings,” 
the vivid colour and fine atmospheric effect in 
“ Hay Barges Loading, Maldon,” the gleam and 
shimmer in “ Winter Sunshine, Kelvedon,” 
the skilful treatment of quaint old buildings 
in “An Essex Village Street,” the truthful 
and refined rendering of “The Maldon Salt- 
works,” and the delicate feeling for air and 
sunshine displayed in “Marshland, Early 
Summer.” 
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KEYSTONES. 


In connection with Cemetery Road Baptist 
Chapel, Sheffield, new schools are to be erected. 
The cost will be £3000. 

Conrracts amounting to £7818 have been 
accepted for the erection of a new Wesleyan 
College on the Weaponness Estate, Scar- 
borough. 

Tur Duke of Portland has laid the corner 
stone of anew wing of the Nottingham General 
Hospital, which is part of a scheme of exten- 
sion, costing £50,000. 

A nEw church to accommodate 450 people is 
to be erected at Hindsford, Atherton, at a cost 
of £7000. The site, which contains 2400 square 
yards, is the gift of Lord Lilford. 

Tue new laboratories of the London School 
of Medicine for Women, 30, Handel Street, 
Brunswick Square, were opened by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on Monday last. 

A mission church has been erected at a 
cost of over £1100 at New Houghton, Pleasley, 
Nottingham. The architect was Mr. P. H. 
Curry, Derby, and the builder Mr. J. Warner, 
Pleasley. 

TxeE Salford Board of Guardians has resolved 
to purchase about twenty acres of land at 
Weaste, near the Union Infirmary, as a site 
for the new workhonse, at asum not exceeding 
£14,000. 

Ir is now definitely decided that the Queen 
will not come to town this season from Windsor 
Castle for the purpose of laying the foundation 
stone of the proposed new buildings for the 
South Kensington Museum. The ceremony, 
under existing conditions. must necessarily be 
deferred for some time, and will probably not 
take place till next year. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERDEEN.—For the enlargement of school buildings, 
being new gymnasium, manual instruction, and cookery 
rooms, at King-street School, and additions and alterations 
on the main building, for t'e School Board. Mr. J. A. Ogg 
Allen, architect, Board Offices, Aberdeen :— 

Masonry.—A. Milne and Sons, Aberdeen) 
Carpentry.—Watt and Clark, Aberdeen | 
Slating.—A, Adam and Co,, Aberdeen 
Plastering.—George Leith, Aberdeen __... > £2,187 8s. 
Plumbing.—Franklin-& Fiddes, Aberdeen | 
Painting and Glazing.—Johu Williamson, 
Aberdeen fs . oA 7 ss 

BLACKBURN.—For the .erection of sub-structure of 
additional wing to the infirmary, for the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Blackburn and East Lancashire Infirmary. 
Messrs. Simpson and Duckworth, architects, Richmond- 
chambers, Blackburn. Quantities by architects :— 


Jno. Cronshaw .. £2,189] J. Whitaker and Son £1,749 
Jno. Boland ... ... .. 2,130} W. J. Woof Cronshaw, 
Jno, Feritt and Sons... 1,999 Pump-street, Black- 
E. Lewis and Son 1,998 burn* , Remeber g 


* Accepted. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company, 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in 
: cases where no claim has arisen, 


Applications for Agencies Invited, 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


Tools, 


HH. MUNZING, 


Valves, 
199, 


CHESTERFIELD.—For pulling down bridge and erect- 
ing.new one over river Hipper for the Corporation. Mr. 
Be Featherstone, Borough Surveyor, Saltergate, Chester- 
field :— 

Robert Peck. ..: £1,295° 0 0. 
J. Wright, Ches- 
eterfield .. 1,105 6 6 

HIGH WYCOMBE:—For the construction of precipita- 
tion tank, for the Town Council. Mr. T, J. Rushbrooke, 
Borough Surveyor, High Wycombe :— 


R. Holmes & Co. £1,097 11 0 
* Accepted. 


Meridith .. £5,369 0 0| G. Bell .. . £4,139 0 0 
Clift Ford ... .. 5,134 010} Lee and Son, 

Bently and Lock 4,602 11 6 Wycombe* .. 8,699 “0. 0 
G. H. Gibson 4,217 0 0 * Accepted. 


KETTERING.—For the completion of eighteen private 


streets, &c. (2,600 yards), for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. T. R. Smith, Surveyor, Market-hill, Kettering :— 


Curral, Lewisand H. H. Barry .: £8,895 0 0 
Martin _ ,., 29,361.15 57 W.G. Wilmott... 8,594 0-0 

Siddons&Freeman 9,313 0 0] FY Barlow, Roth- 

Bentley and Loch 9,169 5 8] well* .. 8,170 0 0 


LEEDS.—Accepted for the completion of the new meat 
market and abattoir, in New York-street and Harper-street, 
Leeds, for the Corporation :— 


Masonry and Bricklaying.—T. J. Wright £9,532 17 8 
Joinery.-W. Mason and Son ... .. ... 2,112 0 0 
Plumbing.—H. Braithwaite and Co. 1,099 0 0 
Slating.—J. Atkinson and Son... ... 420 0 0 
Concreting.—S. McFarlane .. ... ... 519. 12- 0 
Tronfounding.—W. Horsfall and Co. 2,096 18 9 


LEEDS.—For the erection of laundry buildings, &c., 
Aire-place, Kirkstall-road, for the Laundry Co, Limited. 
Messrs. Johnstone Bros., architects, 39, Lowther-street, 
Carlisle. Quantities by architects :— 

Charles Meyers... £3,347 10] E. Taylor and Co., 
Littleborough* ...£3,035 10 
* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For erecting office and warehouse, Orchard- 
street, Westminster, §.W., for Messrs. P. 8. King and Son. 
Mr. G. Harold Elphick, architect, Broad-street House, New 
Broad-street, E.C. :— 


J. Greenwood ... £7,174 | Grover.and Son ..._ .., £6,982 
W.Downs_... ... 7,124} Lorden and Sons... 6,832 
Holloway Bros. 7,110 | Kirk and Kirk 6,795 
Adamson and Sons 7,055. | Stanley Bird ... 6,761 
Whitehead and Co. 6,985 | W. King and Son* 6,669 


* Accepted. 
LONDON.—For rebuilding premises, 41, Pitfield-street. 
Mr. A. P. Stokes, architect and surveyor, 1, Addington-road, 


Bow :— 

J. Weibking and Son... £1,948 | M. F.C. Hoskins... ©... £1665 
Perry Bros. 1,777 | Yates and Co.* ree By, 
S. J. Seott 1,687 * Accepted. 


NEW BROMPTON (Kent).—F or the erection of drapery 
and art furnishing stores, for Mr. C. Fynn. Mr. E. J. Ham- 
mond, architect, 111, High-street, New Brompton. Quantities 
by the architect.:— 


H. Wyles .. £985] T. Cornelius... ... ... £859 
J. Wellford ... 935| H.. E. -Philips, New 
J.H.Harris -... peers 2 fi Brompton (accepted)... &30 


NORWICH.—For the restoration of nave and a new south 
aisle to Cringleford Church. Mr. Arthur J. Lacy, architect, 
and Diocesan Surveyor, 6, Upper King-street, Noiwich. 
Quantities supplied :— 

R. Chapman ws ees £14040 Sh da ee 

J. Downing and Son... 972 | J. H. Smith x fg. RS 

S. R. Wilkins.. = 937 | G. BE. Hawes, Norwich* 84 
* Accepted. 

OXFORD.—For the erection of a gymnasium at * Sum- 
merfields,” for the Rev. C. E. Williams, D.D. Mr. Herbert 
Quinton, architect and surveyor, 15, Magdalen-street, Ox- 


F. Gunton... 


ford. Quantities by the architect :— 
Wilkins Bros. .. .. £1,338 | Hutchins re Si Pek Th 
Benfield and Loxley ... 1,236 | Organ Bros.* 1,069.12 4 


* Accepted. 
PETERBOROUGH.—For the erection of two houses, 
Parliament-street. Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, architect, North- 
street, Peterborough :— 


Hicks Bros. ... £470 5 8| Sibley Bros. ..... £435 0 0 
Watson and Lucas. 440 0 0; Nichols (accepted) 28410 0 


{All of Peterborough. } 


Is the Best Material for Road- 


ways, Footways, Damp 
Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, o 
Stables, Coachhouses, & & Full 

2 

Slaughterhouses, VWs’ Particulars 
Breweries, canbe 
L ‘i 
Bua terse: obtained from 
Tennis- 


the Offices, 
HAMILTON 
HOUSE, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, E.C. 


and Pipe Fittings in great variety. 
Upper 


Thames ~Street,” Iondon, 


m 


H.C. 


and additions to the Old Yacht Club premises, Millbay- 
road, as new offices for the Western Counties Agricultural 
Association, Limited, Mr. Robt. H. B. Neal, architect, 
Central Exchange, Plymouth :— 


J.P. Berry... ... £2,100° 0} J. Partridge ... ... £1,785 0 

F. C. Ambrose... 1,994 18] T. Jenkin and Son... . 1,769. 0 

J. Goad and Co. 1,920 0] A, Andrews 1,760 0 

Wakeham’ Bros. ... 1,860 0|A,N. Coles .... «4. 1,754 0 

W. Gibson, Exeter... 1,820 0|J.H. Blachell, Ply- 

A. R.. Lethbridge miquth*.2 ~ Asin ees iat: 
and Son 1,785 0 * Accepted. 


Stephen, Portsea, for St. Stephen’s Church Building Com- 


Croydon. Quantities by Messrs. E. M. Whitaker and Mr. 
C. G. Maylard :— 


W. Learmouth ... £9,130 0} Jas. Crockerell ... £7,527 0 
W. Potter ... ... 8,706 0] Lightand Son... ... 7,425 
Clark and Sons 8,267 0| Thos. P. Hall, 7&9, 
Stephens, _ Bastow, Bedford-rd., South: 

and Co., Ltd... 7,998 0| sea, Portsmouth*... 6,866 10 
J. M. Perkins. ... 7,577> 0 * Accepted. 


estate of Mr. R. J. Pettiward. Messrs. Lee and Pain, archi- 
tects and surveyors, 63, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, W.C. :— 


(including the removal and setting back of 


FLOORING 


PLYMOUTH.—For making certain structural alterations 


PORTSMOUTE.—For the erection of a church to St. 


ittee. Mr. R. A. Crowley, architect, 22, High-street, 


PUTNEY (Surrey).—For new roads and sewers on the 


_W. R. Williams LL, OTE | Ss Mears Fie cs ODE 
Be Simith we ost oe noo * Accepted. 
REIGATE.—Accepted for the erection of a house at 
Underhill Park, Reigate, for Mr. G. Taylor. Mr. C, E. 
Salmon. architect, Bell-street, Reigate :— : 
W. Bagaley and Sons ... ... £1,430 * 


ST. LEON 


H. E. Cruttenden... ... £1;436 | F. G. Hatton... ie £1,280 

P. Jenkins ..~... ... 1,400} Barter and Gasson 1,045 : 

Eldridge & Cruttenden 1,395 | W. C. Morgan, St. 

Padgham & Hutchinson 1,350 Leonards* ... ©... 1,035.ge—_ 

COSHarman=+ sc sie a. * Accepted. . 
STOCK PORT.—For infirmary extensions. Messrs. Wood- 

house and Willoughby, architects, Manchester :— R. 

Byron. oss. ... £14,383 | T. and W. Meadows, Tad 

G. Macfarlane 11,290 Heaton Norris* _ ... £10,803 

J, Bri 11,195 * Accepted. 


. Briggt Nie ee 
STONEHOUSE.—For new premises, for Mr. John Perry 
“* Pemeroys 


Corner’’). Mr. H. J. Snell, architect :— 4 
J.P. Berry .. £3,157 | W. Palk £2,760 — 
S. Harvey .. 2,837) — Pearn ...~ ... 2,735 “5 = 
T. May is. eo ol 2,885.4 @. BaTurpin i= is. 352,00 ne 
T. Crews... «2... 2,789 | J. Jenkin and Son, it 
H. Blackell Peer Pit Devonport*.... ... .... 2,559 3) 
* Accepted. ; 


THE wHoce of THE TILING in THE 
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BLACKWALL TUNNEL 
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YELLOW. PITCH PINE 
Per 100 Blocks Shin witht =| 
out of sizes. At Wharf. eo ip with Ss At waaet® : 
173 x3x3 12-3 11 2 16 6 
173 x3x2 8.9 711 ri3 : 
174x3x1} 6° 9 0 91 
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PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 
With Special Joint to conceal Nails— ie 


13x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. 
1 x44 ” 42/6 ” 21/= ” 
Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHER 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. — 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E. 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 6GO1 Avenue, 


e 


RDS-ON-SEA.—For house and shop, Nor- ~~ 
man-road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, for Mr. W. Beaty. Messrs. id 
Elworthy and Son, architects, London-road, St. Leonards. 

Quantities by the architects :— 
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BOYLE’S PATENT 


ROBT, BOYLE & SON, LTD., 6 


«THE ARCHITECT’S EDEN:” ‘(Much Ado about Nothing,” 


Supplement to the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record.] lxv 
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‘‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF ‘THE COST. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF 
64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See Larue Advertisement, Back Page; Monthly. 


_ THE FINEST ORDER AT ONCE NOW 
NUMBER YET ——— 
. READY. 


Architectural Review 


JULY NUMBER. 


ARCHITECTURAL EUROPE. 


_ THE FIRST OF A JERIES OF SUPERB COLOURED PLATES: No. 1.—OPEN-AIR 


PULPIT AT VITRE: Drawn by T. M. ROOKE, R.W.S. 
at the St. James’s 


Theatre. Illustrated by PATTEN WILSON and HERBERT RAILTON. 


~ ON FOUNTAINS: Illustrated. By A. E. STREET, M.A. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, OXFORD: 


-Itlustrated. 


ABYSSINIAN CHURCHES: Illustrated. 
PLAS DINAM, LLANDINAM: By W. EDEN NESFIELD. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF WELBY PUGIN. 


THE LATE SIR E. BURNE-JONES, Bart. 


p Portraits of WILLIAM EDEN NESFIELD. 


SUPPLEMENT OF ARCHITECTURE AND CRAFTS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
1898: Third Series. 16 Whole Page Illustrations. 
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Building Stones and Quarries of 
Northumberland and Durham.* 


By Groreszt T. Brown. 


(Continued from page li.) 


TRENGTH.—The strength of stone should 
be ascertained if it is to be subjected to 
any excessive or unusual stresses. Stones 

in ordinary building or engineering works 
are generally under compression, occasionally 
subject to cross strain, but never to direct 
tension. It is generally laid down that the 
compression to which a stone should be sub- 
jected in a structure should not exceed one- 
tenth of the crushing weight as found by 
experiment. Practically, however, the com- 
pression that comes upon a stone in any 
ordinary building is never sufficient to cause 
any danger of crushing. The greatest stress 
that comes upon any part of the masonry in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral is hardly 14 tons per 
square foot. In St. Peter’s, Rome, it is about 
153 tons per square foot. The weakest sand- 
stones that exist will bear a compression of 
120 tons per foot, while the resistance of 
ordinary building stones ranges from 140 to 
150 tons per square foot, and in the case of 
granites and traps rises as high as 700 or 800 
tons per square foot. It is possible, however, 
in some forms of arches, in retaining walls, 
and in other structures, that a considerable 
pressure may be concentrated upon certain 
points, which are liable to be crushed. 

Weicut.—The weight of a stone for build- 
ing has occasionally to be considered. In 
marine engineering works it is often advisable 
to use heavy stones to resist the force of the 
sea. <A light stone would be best adapted for 
arches, while heavy stones would add to the 
stability of retaining walls. 

APPEARANCE.—The appearance of stone is 
often a matter of importance, especially in the 
face work of conspicuous buildings. In order 
that the appearance may be preserved, a good 
weathering stone should, of course, be selected, 
free from flaws, clayholes, &e. All varieties 
containing much iron should be rejected, or 
they will be liable to disfigurement from un- 
sightly rust stains, caused by oxidation of 
the iron under the influence of the atmos- 
phere. Stones of blotched or mottled colour 
should be regarded with suspicion. There is 
probably a want of uniformity in their 
chemical composition, which may lead to 
unequal. weathering. 

Position in QuarRy.—In order to obtain 
the best stone that a quarry can furnish, it is 
often important that it should be taken from 
a particular stratum. It frequently ‘occurs 
that in the same quarry some beds are good, 
some inferior, and others almost utterly worth- 
less for building purposes, though they may 
all be very similar in appearance. The want 
of this precaution led to the use of inferior 
stone (though from very carefully chosen and 
good quarries) in the Houses of Parliament. 
It may be interesting to relate the method in 
which this stone was selected. In 1838-9 a 
Royal Commission sat to inquire and investi- 
gate, consisting of Sir Chas. Barry, Dr. Wm. 
Smith, and Sir Henry de la Beche (geologists), 
and Mr. C. H. Smith, an eminent builder. 
One of the forms of inquiry—which inquiry, 
by the way, was commenced in this district, 
and these forms printed in Newcastle—re- 
quired most minute particulars of all kinds, 

It may be interesting to give this form here 
—it was as follows, and is from the President’s 
address to the Members of the Tyneside 
Natural Field Club, as published in Vol. EES 
p- 14, of the Transactions: 

“One of the forms for making the several 
requisite inquiries, which was printed in New- 
castle, may serve as an example of data for 
collecting such information : 


“'TopograpHy,—Name of place? Name of 
county ? Nearest post town? Name of 
quarry P 


“ OWNERSHIP.—Owner or lessee of royalty ? 
Address of agent? Charge for royalty ? 
Name of the parties now working the quarry ? 


* A paper read before the 


_pa Northern Architectural 
Association, 


“NATURE OF STONE.—Designation? Com- 
penny part? Colour? ‘Defects? Depth of 

eds of workable stone? Names, qualities,and 
thickness of the different lifts in their order 
downwards? Cubic feet per ton? Weight 
per 6ft. cube when quarried? Ditto when dry? 
Powers of absorption ? Resistance to pressure? 
Effects of freezing? Sp. G.? 

“ STATE OF QuARRY.—When opened? How 
much saved? ‘Thickness of cover? If in full 
work? Means of working? State of quarry 
head? Angle or rate of dip? Working with 
reference to dip? If production of wall stone, 
and of what thickness? Distance of joints ? 

“ Suppty.—Present and probable power of 
supply? Price at quarry of scantlings squared 
to order per foot? Price of wall stone (if any) 
at per ton? Description, extent, and cost of 
carriage to London? Cost of plain work per 
foot at London wages? Cost delivered in port 
of London ? 

“GENERAL Remarks. —If employed in 
Roman works, and where? Names and dates 
of buildings? Ancient and modern wherein 
employed, and present state of the stone?” 

Professor Kerr, lecturing some ten years ago 
in connection with the Carpenters’ Company, 
relates how this commission finally came upon 
a Norman church at Southwell, in Notting- 
hamshire, with its carvings as clean cut as if 
done the year before. The stone was carefully 
examined, and found to be Mansfield Wood- 
house, which the commission determined 
should be used. By the time the basement 
had been built, the supply of stone gave out. 
They next found the Anston stone, in the 
same neighbourhood, a stone partly made 
crystalline by a wave of heat passing through 
a certain portion of the quarry, the crystalline 
and non-crystalline stone being quite indis- 
tinquishable. Mr. C. H. Smith, who was 
appointed to examine the stone as it arrived, 
declined to do so, owing to some difficulty in 
the matter of his remuneration, with the 
consequence that, the stones not being checked, 
the non-crystalline found their way into the 
buildings, and have had ultimately either to 
be renewed or coated with some preservative. 

SEAsonING.—Nearly all stone is the better 
for being seasoned by exposure to the air 
before itis set. This seasoning gets rid of the 
moisture, sometimes called “quarry sap,” 
which is to be found in all stone when freshly 
quarried. Stone should, if possible, be worked 
at once after being quarried, for it is then 
easier to cut, but unless this moisture is 
allowed to dry out before the stone is set it is 
acted upon by frost, and thus the stone, 
especially if it be one of the softer varieties, 
is cracked or sometimes disintegrated. The 
drying process should take place gradually. 
If heat is applied too quickly, a crust is formed 
on the surface, while the interior remains 
damp and subject to the attacks of frost. 
Some stones, which are comparatively soft 
when quarried, acquire a hard surface upon 
exposure to the air. 

Naturau Berp.—All stones in walls, but 
especially those that are of a laminated 
structure, should be placed “on their natural 
bed”—that is, either in the same position in 
which they were originally deposited in the 
quarry, or turned upside down, so that the 
layers are parallel to their original position, 
but inverted. If they are placed with the 
layers parallel to the face of the wall, the 
effect of the wet and frost will be to scale off 
the face layer by layer, and the stone will be 
rapidly destroyed. 

In arches, such stones should be placed with 
the natural bed as nearly as possible at right 
angles to the thrust upon the stone, that is, 
with the “grain” or lamine parallel to the 

centre lines of the arch stones, and perpen- 
dicular to the face of the arch. In cornices 
with undercut mouldings the natural bed is 
placed vertically and at right angles to the 
face, for if placed horizontally, layers of the 
overhanging portion would be liable to drop 
off. There are, in elaborate work, other 
exceptions to the general rule. 

It must be remembered that the beds are 


sometimes tilted by upheaval subsequent to 
their deposition, and that it is the original 
position in which the stone was deposited that 
must be ascertained. In others it can only 


be traced by thin streaks of vegetable matter, 
or by traces of laminw, which generally show 
out more distinctly if the stone is wetted. In 
other cases, again, the stone shows no signs 
of stratification, and the natural bed cannot 
be detected by the eye. A good mason can, 
however, generally tell the natural bed of the 
stone by the “feel” of the grain in working 
the surface. A stone placed upon its proper 
natural bed is able to bear a much greater 
compression than if the lamine are at right 
angles to the bed joints. ; ; 
None of the stones in the list on the next page 
are red sandstones. That most used in this 
neighbourhood is Corncockle. The following 
remarks are taken from Gwilt :—Corncockle 
Quarry, one of the oldest of the new red sand- 
stone quarries in the south-west of Scotland, 
is situated about three miles from Nether- 
cleugh station, on the Caledonian Railway. 
It is obtained in any size blocks up to ten 
tons. The colour is a light red, and very 
uniform; slight black steaks occur here and 
there, which are a form of mica, but they 
disappear entirely after twelve to fourteen 
months exposure. The beds are from 1ft. to 
3ft. thick, with an occasional one up to 4ft. 6in. 
The stone is considered locally to be the most 
durable of all the Dumfries red sandstones, 
and to keep its colour best. It contains a very 
high percentage of silica, and stands frost 
well, as also the sea air, and is a free working 
although a strong stone. Its crushing strain 


is 2°38 tons per square inch, applied on a block — 


of 1din. cube. 
GwILT ON STAINTON STonn.—As a con- 


clusion to the report, it may be satisfactory — 


to name the actual stones used in the con- 
struction of the first portions (1840) of the 
Houses of Parliament. The foundation was 
laid in Penryn granite, rising to the level of 
the ground, therefore but little seen. Above 
it is Fogtor granite from Dartmoor. A small 
portion only of the superstructure, to the top 
of the basement windows, was built with 
Bolsover Moor stone from near Chesterfield ; 
after which Anston stone was used for the 
remainder of the outside works. In the 
interior, Painswick and Caen stones have been 
employed; St. Stephen’s crypt is of Beer 
stone. It has been asserted that had Govern- 


ment employed a supervision at the quarries 
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to prevent imperfect blocks being sentup to 


London, the present unsightly appearance of 
many parts of the building would not have 
resulted. 


THE UTILISATION OF WATER 
POWRR. 


oY utilisation of water power, which has 
been left unnoticed and unexploited for 
thousands of years, is now progressing by 
leaps and bounds. Not only have private 
initiative and private capital been extensively 
interested in this movement, but in various 
countries the Governments have more or less 
directly stepped in. This has hardly been’ 
done in a more rational manner anywhere than 
in France, where the Minister for Pubhe 
Works has framed regulations for the most 
advantageous exploitation of water power. 
It is proposed, says Engineering, that the 
Government shall grant concessions for the 
use of water power to private individuals or 
to companies, as the case may be. The 
authorities hope that it will be possible, by 
properly utilising the water power of the 
country, to materially reduce the imports of 
coal, which, for the last ten years, represent 
an annual average of some £6,000,000. Th 

aggregate 

WatTeR Pownr or FRANCE 


is estimated at about 10,000,000 horse-power, 
of which at present only about one-twelfth has 
been exploited. Most of the important water- 
falls are located high in the mountains, and 


have hitherto had a merely local, if any,im- 
There are, however, several good-~ 


portance. 
sized waterfalls’ more favourably situated, 
although the distance has ceased to be a 
matter of great importance. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons there is a Rhone fall esti- 
mated at 12,000 horse-power, the Loire is 
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_ to prove 
likely to decentralise numerous 
a calling forth industrial life in 
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thought capable of yielding 
power, easily available, ete. 
- merely financial advantages, a rational utilisa- 
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some 1000 horse- 
Apart from the 


tion of the immense water power is also likely 


a social benefactor, inasmuch as it is 


industries, 
new places, and, 


it is hoped, give an impetus to many home 
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Quarry, 


Birtley 


Blackpasture 


Blaxter a5) 


Brunton ... 


~ Carrs Hill... 
Denwick ... 


ane 


oe 


Doddringion Hill.. 


Dun House 


Gunnerton... 


_ Heworth Bura 


-Prudham ... 


para. 


Stainton .., 


Ka Wide Open... . 


u 


- Windy Nook 


Woodburn... 
-(Benson.) 


Woodburn .., 


(Foster & Reid.) 


- Blyth Sea 


Be 
o. 2 
a 8 


: Heddon tee 


Kenton 
Nun Riding 


' Redgate 


oe 


_ Heworth High 


_ @ Uartford Bridge ... 


*County. 


N. 


~D. 


N. 


industries which have nearly vanished, but for 


which the easily disturbable electric power is 
so admirably adapted. 
Government is keenly alive to the question of 


AND ARCHIT 
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Swedish 


Execrric TRANSMISSION OF WATER-POWER, 


and one or two schemes of this nature have 
already been brought forward. 
recent is the utilisation of the large Hefkarle- 
by waterfall, owned by the Swedish State, and 


Description, 


Light brown, coarse; distinct 
bedding. 


Fine, even-grained, — light | 
coloured; no distinct bed- 
ding. 


Even-grained, medium, fine ; 
no distinct bedding. 


Fine, sharp grit sandstone ; 
bedding obscure. 


Coarse, rather friable ; sample 
too small to judge. 

Very fine-grained sandstone, 
traces of mica; bedding not 
distinct. 


Fine grain, highly crystalline 
sandstone, quartz grains in. 
contact,no apparent matrix ; 
bedding not obvious. 

Fine-grained sandstone, with 
ferruginous spots: bedding 
not distinct. 


Fine-grained sandstone,quartz 
grains, in asiliceous matrix ; 
mica. 

Fine-grained sandstone, black 
carbonaceous specks, traces 
of mica ; bedding obscure. 


Fine grain sandstone; bedding 
not observable. 


Moderately fine grain sand- 
stone, clear quartz grains, 
with ferruginous, earthy 
matter in base; traces of 
mica, 

Moderately fine grain sand- 
stone, quartz grains in a 
silicious matrix, ferruginous 
spots; traces of mica. 


Clear quartz grain ina silicious 

matrix, speckled with ferru- 

_ginous matter; no bedding 
observable, 


—o 


Crystalline micaceous sand- 
stone, fine grain with earthy 
iron spots in matrix; no 
pedding observable, - 

Rather coarse ... ach 


Moderately fine grain... 


Coarse grain 


ou wee 


Fine grain, sharp- gritted 


sandstone. 


Very fine-grained sandstone, 
grains in contact; no ap- 
parent matrix; bedding not 
obvious. 

Coarse quartz grains and de- 
composed felspar, with an 
argillo - silicious cement, 
ferruginous spots. 

Fine-grain sandstone, silici- 


ous base; bedding not dis- | 


tinct. 
Fine-grain sandstone, with 
traces of mica ; bedding not 
observable, 
Coarse sandstone, grains sub- 
angular in a silicious ma- 
trix; bedding may be dis- 
cerned, 


—— 


Geological i 


| 
| 


Formation. Colour. 
Coal | Light 
measures, | brown. 
Yoredale Light 
beds, creamy 
| brown. 
Yoredale | _Light 
beds, | brown. 
Coal | Greenish 
measures, grey. 
— Light 
; brown. 
Yorédale | Brownish | 
beds. | grey with | 
| a tinge of | 
green. 
Yoredale | Purplish 
beds, grey. 
Millstone | Brownish | 
grit. | cream.” | 
Yoredale | Light 
beds. brown. 
Coal Light 
measures, _ bluish 
grey. 
Coal Light 
measures. bluish 
| grey. 
Yoredale Warm 
beds, | light 
|. brown. 
Millstone | Brownish 
grit, erey. 
Coal | Brown‘sh 
measures, grey. 
| 
Coal cae 
measures. 
Yoredale Light 
beds. brown, 
—_ Brownish 
grey. 
Coal Grey. 
measures. 

—_ Brown. 
Coal Pale 
measures,| greenish 

grey. 
Yoredale Pinkish 
beds, white. 
Coal Light 
measures, | brown 
ochre, 
Millstone | Greenish 
grit. grey. 
Millstone White. 
grit. 
Coal Light 
measures. brown, 
= Light 
brown. 


Weight per 
cubic foot. 
Dry. | Wet. 

2 | 
| | 
168 0 = 
| 
pays, aha 0 
| 
134000 fon 110 
160 0 172 0 
160 0 | 203 0 | 
| | 
160 0 —. | 
| 
160 0 180 0 
| | 
160 0 — 
152 0 _ 
= 1453. | 
12) 0 he Sees) 
| | 
| | 
| 
130 33 | 138 133 | 
160 0 — 
13711 | 144 0 
160 0 — 
| 
13414 | 142.9 
128° 5 | 13% 23 
\*130- 0 aos 
| 139 74 |. 146 - 03 
136 9% | 142 158 | 
136.154.| 144 84 
| 


a b- 


sorbed per 


Water 


| Pints, | 


43 


4g 


43 


93 


43 


64 


JI 


cubic foot. 


The most 


| 
| 


16 


Cubic feet to 
ton. 


16 


16 
14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


143 


164 


14 


16 


14 


164 


situated some fifty-five miles from Stockholm. 
The water-power of the fall is caleulated at no 
less than 100,000 horse-power, but the present 
project only deals with one-fifth of this large 
total, which it is proposed to transmit to 
Stockholm. The power transmission is calcu- 
lated to cost some £231,000, the power station, 
with machinery, about £178,000, and bu ildings, 
&e., in Stockholm, £28,000. 


a pr ST 
| | 


— nl 


| 
| Cub.ft. |Per ton 

s. d, 

be] Harilepool Gravying Dock. 
Grange Church, Sunderland. 
| Havelock House, Sunderland, 

on 6 Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Newcastle. 

Post Office, Gateshead, 
Chollerford Bridge. 
Chesters. Boys’ 

Edinburgh. 
Otterbura Church. 
R.C. Schools, Durham, 
Tower, R.C. Chureh, Crook. 
Sea Wall, Seaham Harbour, for the 
4 War Department. 
New Town Hall, 1854-7. 
Gas Office. 
College of Medicine. 
College of Science, &c. 


Buildings where used. 


castle. 


Price on Rail, 
Rate to New- 


Brigade Home, 


Post Office, Newcastle. 

{ Masonic Hall, Newcastle. 

| Monkwearmouth Church. 

Inside of New Town Hall, Sunder- 
land, &e. 

Royal Observatory, Blackford Hill. 

Restoration of Dunblane Cathedral. 

| Insurance Offices, Edinburgh. 

Hotel in Dunbar. 

Middlesbro’ Town Hall & Po3t Office. 

Barnird Castle Mus2um and Banks. 

Newcastle New Baths. 

Darlington Post Office. 


Royal Hotel, Gateshead. 
Wheatsheaf, Sunderla d. 
Heworth Vicaraze. 

Felling, Church Institute. 
Arcade Steps, Newcastle. 
Y.M.C.A., Newcastle. 

Messrs, Rob nson’s New Premises, &c 
General Post Otfice, Union C!ub. 
Central Station, Hotel. 

Tyne Commissioners’ Office. 
Grand Hotel, Barras Bridze, ke. 


Egglestone Abbey (13th century), 
Barnard Castle. 

Round Keep, Barnard Cas'‘le. 

Town Hall and Municipal Buildings, 
Middlesbrough. 

Post Offices, Durham, &c. 

Gateway at the entrance of Gosforth 
Park, - 

Chimneys to New Town Hall, Old 
Gas Offices, &e. 

Mack’s Institute Felling. 

Prim. Methodist Chapel, Felling. 

St. Nicholas Buildings. Newcastle, &c 

The Viewforth United Presbyterian 
Church, Edinburgh, 1389. 

The Town Hall Buildings, Harwich, 
1884, &e. 

Harwich Town Hall, built 25yearsago 

Harwich Post Office & Central Hotel. 

Harwich Liberal C ub and Unionist 
Club, &e. 

6 | Croft Arms, Cowpen Cemetery anl 

Chaypels. 

6~-| Thorston Hotel, Blyth. 

Business Premises, Blyth. 
(Both stones. are particularly 

adapted to the sea air.) 

A good stone for erind‘ng edge 

| tools, and for lining g'as3 and 

othet furnaces. 

- Corn Exchange, Berwick. 

Longridge Towers. 


_ 
bo 
bo 


Chureh at Heddon, steeple, 1764, 
Norman chancel; columus of 
portico to theatre, Grey Monu- 
ment, Newcastle. 

Used extensively in public and 

| private buildings, Newcastle. 


~ 


Police buildings, South Shields. 

New Gas Works, Hendon, Sunder- 
land, 

Chiefly used in steel works. 


Hartford Bridge. 
Bridge at Windsor. 
| Lady Burdett  Coutts’s 


Chureh, 
| Westminster. : 


en ee eee —— Tae 


* N, and D, in this column refer to Northumberland and Durham, 
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MASONRY. 


On larging & 
By James WILDING. ; oe 

Diminiskin g 

iV 
NLARGING AND DIMINISHING 
MOULDS.—The method illustrated by 
this example is exceedingly simple. It 
has the further advantage of proportional 
enlargement and reduction in a case where the 
same depth is required with less projection. 
The details are usually supplied full size, 
sometimes, however, owing to the quantity 
required and the room taken up in an office by 
setting out full size, drawings a quarter or 
eighth full size are sent—it then becomes the 
duty of the mason to enlarge them for his 
own use. 

In the example the section to be enlarged 
is half full size. ; 
Draw the line A E at the angle of 45 degrees 
(this angle is not abitrary, but is very con- 

venient) equal to height of mould given, hee , 

out AH and EK. Mark the profile of moul 

inside this figure. Snlaroed Sechor 
From E draw E B, a line at 45 degrees to : Sg 

E A, make-E B equal to twice E A, from B 5. 

square BC, from E square E D, both indefinite : oe : — 

in length. A Ailding ° a 
In section R, take any number of points in : ee 


arr 5 


so 


the other. The point P is used to describe — | 
the segment EG; the developed section 
applies on any joint line drawn from point P, — | 
for example, A B. Carefully examine the 
plan of splayed jamb—K N is the portion that 
runs round the segmental head on the inside — 
of the wall; erect the vertical line, KG,ND, | 
with P as centre, and P A, PB as radii, draw 
the ares GA E and DBW;; connect GD; | 
take any number of points in plan—LMQ— 
erect these lines to touch G D, from the points __ 


of contact on G P, and with the centre P, turn 
Conical these divisions round to touch the verticalline 
Coverin E F, from E F square these out to the left— | 


: indefinite in length. : — 
for Circular Tower Now examine the planagain. The divisions 
: = 1, 2, 3,4, X give the distance from the face 
Method of Developing _ line inside, transfer these xe E K on the 
Mou'ids . developed section. Draw from the, pemts 
; thus obtained perpendicular lines to aeeets | 
with the horizontals N Q M L K, through ~_ 
re trace the mould profile for the segmental — 
head. oe 
_ ConicaL Covering For CrrcunarR TowzR. 
—All the problems with relation to the cover- —_ 
ing of circular buildings are replete with 
interest. Whilst the day of the great stone | 
dome may be said to be over, many smaller 
examples are of daily occurrence, The first | 


Soe NC 


the mould profile—draw them parallel to A H 
to.touch the line A E, and from the points of 
contact draw lines parallel to A E to touch EK. 
Connect AB; parallel to A B draw the lines 1 
to 10 to touch the line E B, draw these square 
from E B, indefinite in length. From E make 
E W equal to twice EM; connect M W. Draw 
the lines that touch EM between the said 
letters parallel to M W, numbered 11 to 15. 
Draw the lines E 11 to 15 parallel to EB. 
Through points of intersection trace the 
mould, which is thus enlarged to twice the 
size. From this the required mould is made. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MovuLp on a SPLAYED 
JAMB TO BE APPLIED TO SEGMENTAL HEAD 
WITH A LEVEL SOFFIT.—It is often necessary 
to splay the jambs of a window internally to 
allow a greater amount of light to enter a 
building. In many instances the inside treat- 
ment is-in plaster. In other cases the whole 
of the window treatment is stone. A simple 
mould is chosen in order to minimise difficulty. 
The first need is to understand thoroughly 
the relationship of the “ Plan of the Splayed 
Jamb,” and the Developed Section Mould. Toint A:6 fer y, 
The first is horizontal ; the second is developed 


io awe eh EE 
on ae from a vertical line. The line FE is ~) etias ee 
to be regarded as a hinge line, and the Sotkir 
developed section turned to the right until it Levey es 


is at right angles with the paper. The line ‘ 
X Y in plan is also to be regarded as a hinge 

. line, and the plan turned up until it is at right ' 
angles with the paper; the two moulds are Vp 
then turned in their relative positions one to 
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step towards a full understanding of this kind 
of construction is to master the underlying 
principles. No knowledge of masonry can be 
regarded as anything like complete unless the 
cone and its possibilities are clearly under- 
stood. The example before us is the easiest 
that could be used to illustrate the principles 
involved. These should be carefully studied, 
as further on, in the study of dome construc- 
tion, reference will be made to them from 
time to time. 

_Only half plan is shown—that being suffi- 
cient for the present purpose—and a section 
through the cone. From examination of the 
figure it will be seen that the beds are square 
to the rake of the cone, each complete ring 
thoroughly tying itself, and preventing any 
sliding motion. Usually the most difficult 
line to explain is the curved line, X M, at the 
left-hand side of the figure, and the bottom 
line of outside mould No. 1. Taking the apex 
A, of the cone as a centre, and the length, 
A X, as radius, describe the arc, X M, indefi- 


‘ nite in length. If it is desired to make this 


arc the full length of the circular plan, the 
plan must be measured. A simple -way of 
doing this is shown in the example, A Y, 
A X being at 60 degrees to X Y, produce A X 
toW and AY to Z. Through F draw W Z 
parallel to X Y. W Z is the length of the 
eurved line X F Y, and thus half the length of 
the full circle. With A as centre, describe 
IL from A, and from point M (which should 
be a convenient length, say 3ft. or 4ft.) draw 
the joint line L M. This operation is repeated 


for each course; for the sake of clearness it is” 


done alternately on each side. These are the 
moulds for the outside. If this drawing is 
made on thin cardboard, turned up on line 
X Y at right angles to the paper, and the 
several moulds cut out and bent round into 
position, it will be seen the line X M (con- 
tinued to the length W Z) will sit level on 
X F Y; and the other moulds, cut and bent 
into position, will each rest on the line below 
it, and give a level bed. If the student has 
grasped the principle of obtaining the length 


~ of X F Y by means of the line W R, he will be 


able to apply it to obtain the length of RN 
and S P respectively. The inside develop- 
ments are obtained in a similar way to the 
outside ones—one small portion is indicated 


' in the example. The student is recommended 


to take pains to master the principles here 
explained ; he will find them of infinite value 
when further problems are studied. The 
points on A D, lettered C B, etc., give the 
centres from which the various bed moulds 


; are struck, and to which all joint lines radiate 
’ on plan of each respective course. 


VENTILATION OF THE FRAM. 


“ee new expedition to the North Pole, 
under the leadership of Otto Sverdrup, 
Captain of the Fram during Dr. Nansen’s 


- expedition, left Christiana in that now his- 


toric craft on its second adventurous voyage 


- to the White North on Friday, 24th June. 
- Considerable alterations have been affected in 
- the Fram, which is now much more comfortable 


and seaworthy than when it first set out for 
the Pole, five years ago to the day. The 


- upper deck has been converted into the main, 
_ and is entirely roofed in by a new flush deck. 


The saloon, which is some 18ft. square, is 


situated forward. Special provision has been 


made for the ventilation of this part of the 


vessel, which is effected by the “Boyle” 
_ system of ventilation originally designed for 


the Fram (as per the accompanying diagram) 


__ by Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son, Ventilating 
_ “ngineers, of London and Glasgow, to whom 


Jr. Nansen at that time wrote :—“I am con- 
vinced that your ventilating system will prove 


- to be of the utmost value in those regions 


where the ship for years will be our dwelling, 
and where, of course, good ventilation is con- 
litio sine qué non for our health and sanity.” 
On the Fram, as altered, the ventilators are 
fixed on the flush deck, so that the wind can 
reach them freely and unobstructedly from 
every quarter, ensuring their efficient action 
with the wind blowing from any direction. 


SANITARY CONGRESS. 


ae preliminary programme of the sixteenth 

congress of the Sanitary Institute to be 
held in Birmingham, from September 27th 
to October Ist, has now been issued. The 
president of the congress is Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, Bart., K,C.S.I., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., 
LL.D., Q.H.P., F.R.S. Dr. Christopher Childs, 
M.A., D.P.H., will deliver the lecture to the 
congress, and Dr. Alex Hill, M.A., J.P., Master 
of Downing College and Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, will deliver the popular 
lecture. Excursions to places of interest in 
connection with sanitation will be arranged 
for those attending the congress. A con- 
versazione will be given by the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor (Councillor C, G. Beale), and 
a garden party, at the Botanical Gardens, 
Edgbaston, will be given by members of the 
sanitary committee. It appears from the pro- 
gramme that over 300 authorities, including 
several county councils, have already appointed 
delegates to the congress, and, as there are 
also over 2000 members and associates in the 
Institute, there will probably be a large at- 
tendance in addition to the local members of 
the congress. In connection with the congress, 
a Health Exhibition of apparatus and appli- 
ances relating to health and domestic use will 
be held as a practical illustration of the appli- 
cation and carrying out of the principles 
and methods discussed at the meetings; 
which not only serves this purpose, but 
also an important one in diffusing sanitary 
knowledge among a large class who do 
not attend the other meetings of the congress. 
The congress will include three general 
addresses and lectures; three sections meet- 
ing for two days each, dealing with (1) Sanitary 
Science and Preventive Medicine, presided 
over by Alfred Hill, M.D., F.R.S. Edin., F.1.C., 
M.O.H., Birmingham; (2) Engineering and 
Architecture, presided over by W. Henman, 
F.R.I.B.A.; (3) Physics, Chemistry, and 
Biology, presided over by G. Sims Woodhead, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. Edin.; five special 
conferences: Municipal Representatives, pre- 
sided over by Ald. W. Cook, Chairman of the 
Health Committee, Birmingham City Council ; 
Medical Officers of Health, presided over by 
John C, MeVail, M.D., D.P.H., F.R.S. Edin. ; 
Municipal and County Engineers, presided 
over by T. de Courcy Meade, M.Inst.C.E. ; 
Sanitary Inspectors, presided over by W. W. 
West, Chief Sanitary Inspector, Walthamstow ; 


Domestic Hygiene, y resided.over by Mrs. C.G | 


~~ ~ a SSS ——_ — ee a 


Beale (the Lady Mayoress). The local 
arrangements are in the hands of an influential 
local committee, presided over by the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, with 
Prof. A. Bostock Hill, M.D., D.P.H., W. Bayley 
Marshall, M.Inst.C.E., J. E. Willeox, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E., as honorary secretaries. 


Trade and Craft. 


HALL’S SANITARY WASHABLE DISTEMPER. 


A new sanitary water-paint which is a strong 
disinfectant and pleasant to look upon—this, 
in short, is Hall’s Sanitary Washable Dis- 
temper. Its aim is to combat the sanitary 
dangers of our walls, and at the same 
time to afford a wall-covering in every way 
desirable. Herein, under the favourable aus- 
pices of Messrs. Sissons Bros., Limited, of Hull, 
whose name on a tin of paint has grown to be 
recognised as the hall-mark of excellence, this 
distemper has attained considerable success. 
Publicapathy cannot long withstand real merit. 
Genuine worth, as a rule, meets with recog- 
nition sooner rather than later—it has been 
sooner in the case of Hall’s Sanitary Washable 
Distemper. We believe the patent is a good 
one; the trade thinks so, too. -It is a death- 
dealer to all insects, yet it is free from 
Caustic and Alkali. It is non-poisonous and 
clean in working; it may be applied to a 
damp wall, and wherever used it will not 
scale off, but preserve its original fresh- 
ness in the many tints in which we see 
it. Another desideratum is its ease of 
application. No solution or liquid other than 
hot or cold water for mixing is required, and 
the most inexperienced dabbler in paint 
inevitably succeeds in using Hall’s distemper. 
Its covering power and durability, it is claimed, 
are incomparably great, and whilst this patent 
is suitable for all kinds and conditions of rooms 
and of countries, it is especially recommended 
for colonial work. Combining, as it does, so 
many practical advantages with a very con- 
siderable saving in the cost of materials and 
labour, this distemper seems to justify the 
wide popularity it has already attained. 


Tur Great Western Railway Company is 
about to undertake an important alteration on 
the Great Western approach side of its 
Cardiff station. The Company has decided to 
continue the subterranean passage from the 
down side straight into the roadway. 


A. Boyle’s Patent “Air Pump” Ventilator 
(upeast). 

B. Extraction Shaft led to end of Cabin. 

Cc. Foul Air Exit opening into Extraction 
Shaft. 

D, Boyle’s Patent Downcast Ventilator. 

E. Downcast Shaft. 

F, Boyle’s Patent Fresh Air Warmer. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING SYSTEM OF VENTILATION ADOPTED ON THE “ FRAM,” 
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THE BUILDER im 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


FOR WHOM. 


JOURNAL — 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


| 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
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July 
” 
” 
> 
PB) 
” 


No date. 


” 


” 


July 


39 
9 
” 
% 
rr) 
33 
33 
i %? 


” 
Aug. 1 
3” 1 
No date. 
Ju'y 
Aug. 
2 


July 


BUILDINGS— 

Leeds—Rebuild Hotel 

Marchwiel—School 

Midway—Chapel . : =e 

Murr: ayfield—Ten Houses sr 
Norton-in-Hales—Repair Meek ch Tower ... 
Moss Side—Schools ae ne 
Salisbury—Infirmary ... 
Arlecdon—Schools me 

Belfast—Church 

Abingdon—Three Houses 

Shepton 1 Mallet—School ; 

Barton Stacey—Three Cottages 
Culliagworth—Sunday School 
Dolbenmain—Church ; 
Halifax—Villa 

Halifax—Villa ; che 

Leigh—Bank Premises na 

London, E.C.—Conyenences ... 
Malvern—Post Office 

Hendrefrgan Cottage 

Swindon Sorting Room.., 
Scunthorpe—Chapel Pe i 
Dewsbury—Twenty Shops , 
Wicklow—Rebuild Quay Wall... 
Clova—Bridge 

Grange-over- "Sands-—Public Hall, ke. 
Newhaven—Additions to Workhouse. 
Barrow—Wing to Hospital ~ 
Colne—Schools Library... 
West Ham—Twenty-nine “Houses 
Halifax—W orkshops,-&e. ar 
Nottingham—Workhouse, &c. 2 
Brecon—Operating Room, &c.; Brecon Infirmary 
Cardonald—Extension to Board chee ar m 
Colchester—Shops; &e.s.. Nee ote 
Coventry—Sunday Schools, ke. : sae 
Darlington—Business Premis>s 
Dearham—Cottages md +e 

Holbeck—Hight edeoe 

Keswick—Repair Hight Houses 

Keighley—Shops, &e.. 

Long Eaton—Offices, Show- rooms, &e. 
Plymouth—Church Tower 

Selston—Chapel ... 

Starbeck—Villas .,. 

Whitehead—Three Houses 

Nettleham—Mansion 

Haddington—Bridge 

Crofton—Schools.. 

Clifton—Six Shops and Houses 
Nottingham—Block of Shops .. 


ENGINEERING— 
Manchester—Wrought Iron Bridge... 
Nelson—Reservoirs SS oe 
London, E.C.—Bridge Work .., 
Amsterdam —Cranes 
North Berwick—Reservoir, &e. 

London, 8.W.—Bridge ... 

Por tsmouth—Valves od 
Westhampnett—Boiler, &c., at Union House 
Bucklow—Sewerage Works ... a ba 
Coyentry—Pumping Station ... 

Athy —Water Supply 

Cairo—Bridge : 

Burnham-on- Crouch—Water Mai ns. 


IRON AND STEEL— 
London, W.—Manhole Covers, &c, ... 
London, W.—Girders .. 
Ottawa, ‘Canada—Supply of Steel Rails 
Coolgardie, Australia —Steel Pipes ... 


ROADS— 
Swindon—Road-making,, &e., 
Benfield—Roads ... : 
Larne— Roads 
Walsall—Paving ... 

Croydon —Improvement ‘Works 
London, E.—Asphalting, &e. 
London, E.C.—Paving 
Carlton—Road-making .., 
West Ham—Streets 


SANITARY— 
West Bridgford—Sewers Wi 
Newton Stewart, N.B. —Sewerage Works ... 
Barnet—Sewers 
Croydon—Sewers .. 
Honley—Sewerage Work3 
South Crosland—Sewers 
Boston Spa—Sewers 
Wolverhampton—Sewers 


see oo 


PAINTING AND ELUMBINGS 
Bristol—Painting Schools Aye 
Keighley—Painting Hospital .. 
Brighton—Painting Workhouse 
Portsmouth—Painting Schoo!s 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


July 
%” 
Aug. 


a2 
hd 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


Beverley—Extension of Offices as 
West Hartlenooi—Refuse Destructor 
Wivenhoe—Water Supply Scheme ... 
Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings <s 

Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at ‘Cemeter 7. 
Glasgow—City Improvements ©... 


School Board ... eae 
School Board .. 


Governors of Christ's OSL 
Governors of Grammar Schyol . 


Savings Bank Trustees 
Corporation : 
Commississoners 


Great Western Railway Co. 
Great Western Railway Co. 


oneee oree 


seeseeeee 


Harbour Commissioners Os 


Urban District Comnoil 
Guardians et 
Corporation sek Uae 
County Borough 


“> Tumby; Son, and Wood , 
.- Guardians 4. 


School Board .. 
A. J, Lucking and Co. 


Kelly and Co..., 


Gas Company... 


H. H. Capes ... 


Corporation 
Corporation ... 


Town Council... 
Commissioners 
London County Council 


Urban Sanitary Ante OEy 


Guardians : 

Rural District Couneil 
Corporation as 
Guardians 


Urban District Council 


Acton District Council 
Great Western Railway 


Government of Westera Australia 


New Town Urban District Council 


Urban District Council 
Edward Coey ... 
Corporation ... 

Town Council... 

London County Council 
Corporation «. 

Urban District Council 
County Borough 


Urban District Council 
Burgh Commissioners 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


Wetherby Rural District Couneil 


Sewerage Committee 


School Board ... 
Hospital Board 
Guardians ... 
School Board.., 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£210, 8157 103, £105 ae 
£50, 230, £20... 
£100, £50, £25.,, 


T. Winn, 92, Albion- abe L: eds. 

E. Jones, L, Temple-row, ‘Wrexham. 

Rey. T. 8. Clarke, Newhall, Midway. 

Dunn and Findlay, 35, Frederick-street, Murrayfield. 
Lynham, Beckett, and Lynham, Stoke-upon-Trent. 


2 Potts, Sons and Pick, Victoria-buildings, Manchester. ' 


Hurding and Son, 5 igh-street Salisbury. 

J.S. Moffat, 53, Church- -street, WhiteLaven. 

W. J. Fennell, Chichester- street, Belfast. 

J. G. T. West, The Knowle, Abingdon. 

A. E. Nalder, ‘Shepton Mallet. 

Swan Sun, Barton Stacey. 

Judson and Moore, Keighley. 

P.S. Gregory, Bangor. . 

H. Hatton, Town Hall Chambers, Sowerby Bridge. 

Geo. Buckley and Son, Tower Chambers, Halifax, 

J. H. Stephen Leigh, Lancashire. 

Corporation Engineer, Guildhall. 

Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

Engineer, Newport Station. 

Stationmaster, Swindon Station. 

J. N. Dosson, 2, Manor-street, Hull. j 

J. Kirk and Son, Dewsbury. 

F. W. McPhail, Sec. Harbour Commissioners, Wicklow. 
Mr. Ross, Brechin-road, Kirriemuir, 

J. Hutton, Kendal. ¢ 3S 
Clayton and Black, 152, North-stroet, Brouinal stood 
Austin and Paley, Castle Hill, Lancaster. © : = Ge 
Woodhouse and Willoughby, 100, King-street, Manchester. a 
L. Angel, Town: Hall, Stratford, JEG : 
Horsfall and Son, 224, Commercial- street, Halifax, 
A. Marshall, King-street, Nottingham: 

J.B. Wilson. : 

Kerr and Watson, Johnstone. . 

C. E. Butcher, 3, Queen-street, Qolthoeten 2 
G.and P. Steane, 22, Little Park-street, Coventry. 
Martin and. Davies; Skinnergate, Darlington: 

J, Kirkbride, Dearham. ; 

D. Dodgson, '86, Albion street, Leeds. 

R, Ralph, Keswick. 

J. Judson and Moore, Keighley. 

E. R. Ridgway, Long Eaton. 


G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 6, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster. pay 


W.W. Jepson, Top Mexborough, Selston, Notts. 
A.A. Gibson. 8, Cambridge-crescent, Harrogate. 
Russell and Lockwood, 16, Waring- strest, Belfast. 
W. Mortimer and Son, Lincoln, 

W. Mortimer and Son, Lincoln. 

W.H. Dinsley, Chorley, Lanes. 

La Trobe and Weston, 20, Clare-street, Bristol. 
E. R, Sutton, Bromley House, Nottingham, 


Siosothet Waterworks, Town Hall, Manchester. 


} ‘Clerk, Town Hall, Nelson. 


76, Gresham House, Old Broad-strcet, E.C. § 
Municipal Printing Office, Amsterdam. : 
Leslie and Reid, 724, George-street, Edinburgh. ‘ 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8. Ww. % 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

R. G. Roper, Westhampnett Union Offices, Chichester, 
J. M‘Kenzie, 7, Market-street, Altrincham. 7 

J. Mansergh, 5, Vietoria-street, Westminster, . 

DriJ. Kirlbridge, Athy, Treland. 

Inspector of frrigation, Second Circle, Cairo. 

Town Clerk, High-street, Burnham. 


D. J: Ebbetts, 242, High-street, Acton. 

Paddington Station. 

L.H. Jones, Dept. of Railways & Canals, Ottawa, Canada, 
Agent-General, 15, Victoria-streat, Westminstar, S.W. 


H. J. Hamp, Regent Circus, New Swindon. 
J. Dixon, Surveyor, Benfield. 

W.. J. Fennell, 11, Chichester-street, Belfast. 
J.B. Cooper, Town Clerk, Walsall. 


» Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Croydon. 


Engineer Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, s. We 4 
Corporation Engineer, Guildhall. 

R, Whitbread, Burton-road, Carlton. 

L. Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E, 


W. Pare, West Bridgford. 
Gilbert Thomson and Deas, 53, Bothwell-street, Ginsgow 
W. H. Maysbridge, 40, High. street, Barnet. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon, 
W. Hz. Radford, Angel-row, Nottingham. 
We H. Radford, Angel-row, Nottingham. 
J. Waugh, Sunbridge- chambers, Bradford. 
J. W. Bradley, Town Hall, Wolverhamptoa. 


Offices of the Board, Bristol. ‘ 
Judson and Moore, York-chambers “Keietioy. eh 
B. Benfield, Parochial Offices, Princes-street, Brighton. 
Board Surveyor, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 


4 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 


J. Bickersteth, County Hall, Beverley. ; 
J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hirslepook 
Urban District Council. 

Glasgow International Exhibition, 
Corporation, 

Glasgow Corporation, 


i: adjoining railway station on main road. 
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AND _ ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. Ixxi 


Close to railway stations on L, and N.W., Midland, 
Met., and N.L.; also bus routes to City and Westend. 
Rk. LEOPOLD FARMER will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, E.C., on WEDNES- 

DAY, JULY 27th, 1898, at Two o’elock, the following: 

WEST HAMPSTEAD.—With possession.—3, Sher- 
riff-road, Westend-lane.—Freehold detached Residence, 
having five bed and dressing rooms, bath, two reception 
rooms, conservatory, usual offices. No basement, — 
Solicitors, Messrs, Futvoye, Field, and Baker, 23, John- 
street, W.C, 

ST. JOHN’S WOOD.—With possession.—117, Alex- 
andra-road.—Long Leasehold Residence, having six bed 
and dressing rooms, bath, three reception rooms, usual 
offices. Good garden.—Solicitors, Messrs, Yeo and Co., 
41, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 

Particulars and conditions of sale at the Mart, E.C. ; 
the respective Sovicrrors; and the AvucTIONEER, 46 
Gresham-street, E.C., and Kilburn, N.W. 


Little Oford, within a few minutes from East Ham, 
eepr and Manor Park Stations.—Fourth Auction 
ale. 
HE PREMIER LAND COMPANY 
(Limited) having sold every lot at their previous 
auction sales, will SELL by AUCTION, at the PUBLIC 
HALL, Plashet-grove, East Ham, on WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 20th, 1898, at 7.30 in the evening precisely, 120 
valuable FREEHOLD PLOTS, including frontages to 
Rectory - road and Elsenham-road, also valuable shop 
plots in Church-road. No tithe or land tax. Payment 
by instalments, spread oyer 44 years, if desired. Pos- 
session on payment of deposit. Free conveyances, 
The new roads are formed and kerbed, and have 
separate sewers and surface water drains.—Particulars, 
with plan and conditions of sale, may be obtained, when 
ready, at the place of sale; the principal hotels in the 
neighbourhood ; of the Premirr Lanp Company 
(Limitep), 10, New Broad-street, E.C.; Messrs, TAYLOR 
and Taytor, Solicitors, 10, New Broad-street, E.C.; or 
of Mr. H. A. Rawiins, Surveyor, 45, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C. 


ILL PARK ESTATE, Westerham, Kent, 
twenty miles from London, 500ft. to 700ft. above 
_ sea level—_F REEHOLD choice BUILDING SITES for 
SALE on this rising, high-class residential estate, from 
one acre and upwards. Chalk subsoil;, magnificent 
views. Also excellent, well-built Residences to be Sold 
or Let. Rents from £50 to £250 a year. Water supplied 
by the West Kent Water Company. Fast through 
trains to and from City daily.—Apply to the Resiprent 
AGENT, on the Estate. 


O BUILDERS. 
The Freeholder of a large suburban Estate (S.W.) 
wishes to meet with ONE or TWO BUILDERS accus- 
~ tomed to building good-class suburban property of 
from £60 to £120 ayear rental. Main road, prettily 
wooded sitesfor houses. Plenty of ground to each plof, 
several having tennis-lawns; main drainage; cricket 
and tennis clubs and three golf courses within a mile, 
Hight miles from Royal Exchange. Some shop plots 
The land will 
_be sold or let with restrictions, and advances can be had. 


, 


| Unquestionably one of the best things going at the 


present time for the right man. 
Freeholder’s Surveyors and Architects, Messrs. 
CHESTERTON and Sons, 51, Cheapside, B.C. 


Lambeth.—Valuable Ground Rent, with Reversion in 


; 1916. r 
ESSRS. ARBER, RUTTER, and WAG- 
HORN will offer for SALE, at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, City, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 20th, 
at One o’clock precisely, a well-secured COPYHOLD 
GROUND RENT of £20 10s. per annum, arising out of 
the five messuages, Nos. 90, 92, 94, 96, and 98, Vauxhall- 
walk, with reversion at Christmas, 1916, to the rack 
rents, estimated at £175 per annum. 
Particulars of sale of Messrs. Wrens, Nicuous, and 
Co., Solicitors, 11, Argyll-street, W., and of the Auc- 
‘TIONEERS, 1, Mount-street, W. 


Unusual opportunity of acquiring a high-class Marine 

' Freehold Residence at Bognor-on-Sea.—Purchasers 
need only pay a deposit of 10 per cent., the balance by 
half-yearly instalments extending over nine years,— 
The imposing House, No. 2, Park-terrace, in an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant position on the esplanade, facing 
the sea, It contains eight airy bedrooms, four spacious 
reception rooms, and ample domestic offices. Suit- 
able for a high-class boarding house. Also Freehold 
Houses, 3 and 4, Lansdown-place ; let at £65 and £70. 

; R. GEORGE F. HARRINGTON will 

E SELL the above by AUCTION, at the MART, 

“London, E.C., on JULY 26th, at TWO, in three lots. 
Particulars of W.-J, Myatt, Esq., Solicitor, 23, Ab- 

eee and of the AucTIONEER, 16, Abchurch- 
ne, 


0 See te TS A Ai OI ES la a 
By order of the Trustees of the late Robert James 
Chaplin, Esq.—Catford.—To Builders and others.— 
10a. Or. 18p. of Freehold Land, situate in a first-class 
position, with possession at Christmas next, when 


| ert will be available for building, having existing 


rontages; also a Freehold Ground Rent of £30 a 
year, secured on residences, in the same neighbour- 
hood, which will be Sold by Auction by 


i R. GEORGE F. HARRINGTON, at the 


*y MART, E.C., on JULY 26th, at TWO, in two 
ots. 

‘Particulars of Messrs, BapHAm and Witirams, Soli- 
citors, 3, Salters’ Hall-court, E.C.; and of the Avc- 
TIONEER, 16, Abchurch-lane, B.C. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND.—TO BE 
, SOLD, a yaluable BUILDING SITE, with exten- 
Sive frontage to Lordship-lane, East Dulwich, and 
aving an area of over 45,000ft. super. Suitable for the 
erection of a school or public building, Price £2000, 
Also several smaller plots, prices £140 to £600.—Plans 
and particulars of Mr, A. R, Vizarp, 12, Regent-street, 
Pall-mall, 8, W, 2 


N ESSRS. GREEN and SON, 
AUCTIONEERS and SURVEYORS, 

28 and 29, St. Swithin’s-lane, London, 
Beg to announce that their SALES by AUCTION of 
FREEHOLD, LEASEHOLD, and COPYHOLD PRO- 
PERTIES, Ground Rents, Life Policies, and Rever- 
sions take place at the MART on the LAST FRIDAY 
in the MONTH, and on such other occasions as may ba 
arranged.—Particulars are invited 21 days prior. 


ESSRS. GREEN and SON undertake 
SURVEYS and VALUATIONS of LAND and 
HOUSE PROPERTIES, as well as Machinery’ and 
Plant, for 
Ratings, Compensations, Par!nerships, 
Assessment Appeals, Estate Duties, Dilapidations, 
Fire Losses, Mortgages, and other purposes. 
Estates managed and rents collected under Receiver- 
ship and other powers. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required,— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


R. personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses, Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply -to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


RCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE and 
CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL: EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, personally or 
in residence. Fourteen first places.—G, A, T. MrpDLE- 
TON, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ay ATERPROOF COVERS, made from very 

best Navy canvas, 12ft. by 9ft, 15s.; 15ft. by 9ft., 
18s. 9d.; 15ft. by 12ft, 253.—Any size, at 1s. 3d. per 
square yard, can be sent on approval from H. J. Gasson, 
Government Contractor, Rye. 


ARBLE.—Victoria or Cork Red, in blocks, 

from Viscount Midleton’s quarries.—For sizes 

and prices at nearest seaport, apply to J. PenrosE Firz- 
GERALD, Estate Office, Midleton, co. Cork. 5 


EQUIRED, BUILDERS to take up 

BUILDING SITES in Westiuwinster ; also 

Newington Butts. Finances will be arranged.—Apply 
No. 37, 11, Victoria-street, S.W. 


ANTED, an established ~ SANITARY 

PLUMBER’S BUSINESS in large town; must 

bear strict investigation; owner might possibly remain 

as manager.— Reply fully to Box 8888, BuILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


ARPENTER and JOINERS’ work, stairs, 

&e., WANTED. Piece work labour only; any 

description; large quantity preferred. — Box, 756, 
BuILDERS’ JOURNAL Office. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT or IMPROVER 
e WANTED.—Apply, by letter, to Hunt, 34, Queen- 
street, B.C. 1 


VE aSIED; capable ARCHITECT’S ASSIS- 


TANT. Well up in Renaissance, detail, and 
design.—Apply, stating qualifications and salary re- 
quired, to GELDER and KitcHERS, Architects, Hull. 1 


(eee CLERK REQUIRED, accus- 

tomed to Builder’s or Engineer’s office. Must 
be quick at figures. One with a knowledge of architec- 
tural drawing preferred.—Address, stating age, salary 
expected, with copies of testimonials, to Box 771, 
BuILpERS’ JOURNAL Office. L 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR. ASSISTANT 
REQUIRED. Must be neat and accurate 
draughtsman.—Address, by letter only, stating age, 
salary required, and references, to Mr. W. G. R. 
SPRAGUE, Fitzalan House, Arundel-strect, Strand. 


SSISTANT. — WANTED (immediately) 
a competent ASSISTANT, accustomed to super- 
vising and measuring-up paving, builder's a.d general 
jobbing work, thoroughiy well acquainted with London 
prices and used to checking accounts.—Apply, by letter, 
immediately, inclosing copies of recent testimonials, 
stating experience and salary required, to the En- 
GINEER, Public Health Department, Guildhall, London, 
A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED. 
we Must be good at details.—State age, experience, 
and salary, WAITELEGG and WHITTAKER, Brazennose- 
street, Manchester, 


TUNIOR ASSISTANT or IMPROVER 


e WANTED in Architect’s Office.—Write, stating 
terms and full particulars, to GoyMouUR CUTHBERT, 83, 
Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


AND SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT RE- 

QUIRED. Age about 25. Must be an accurate 

and reliable surveyor. Permanency for suitable man.— 

*Reply, stating age, experience, and salary, to Messrs. 

Fiocxron, Gripes, and Frocxton, 15, St, James-row, 
Sheffield, 


I.B.A. EXAMS, PREPARATION, 


\ ANTED, a MANAGER for Building 
Departmemt, with practical experience. Ap- 
plicants to state age, references, experience, and saliry 
previously received. — Address, Drrecrors, Lever 
Brothers, Limited, Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 1 


M ANAGING ASSISTANT. — A  leadi g 

Architect has VACANCY for _first-cliss 
MANAGING ASSISTANT and DRAUGHTSMAN. 
Good salary offered.—Apply, stating references and 
age, to 8, A., care Eason and Son Ltd., Advertising 
Agents, Dublin, 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
TANT REQULRED, Must b2 a neat and quick 
draughtsman, and able to write specifications. Prefer- 
ence to one with knowledge of quantities and measuring 
work.—Send specimen drawings, age, salary, and par- 
ticulars, F.R 1I.B.A., 7, Bank-buildings, Ilford, Esyex. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (fully 
qualified) WANTED at once. Good at perspec- 
tive and details.—Write, stating age, experience, salary 
expected, with copies of testimonials, to ARCHITECT, 5, 
Hyde-gardens, Hastbourne. ; Ar eee Fe 
{\X PERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL 
Ad ASSISTANT WANTED for a permanency in the 
Midlands, -Must be well up in details, able to take off 
quantities, and with some experience in surveying and 
levelling.—Apply, stating age, experience, and salary 
required, to Box H., Office of BurinpERsS’ JOURNAL. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT or IMPROVER 
@F REQUIRED in an Architect and Surveyor’s Office. 
Gool opportunity for learning and gaining practical 
knowledge.—State, in own handwriting, age, experi- 
ence, salary expected, and reference, E.S.W.INGLEDEW, 
Crawford-street, Camberwell, S.E. 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
(well qualified) WANTED. Send specimen 
drawings in pencil, and photo portrait.—State qualifi- 
cations, salary, age (should not be less than 30), and 
apply by letter to Frank W. Ricu, 1, EXdon-square, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office, 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


NFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITALS.— 
Expert confidential ASSISTANCE rendered on 
designs for above by ADVERTISER; formerly 
draughtsman for Local Government Board; highly 
successful in competitions, for which moderate specu- 
lative terms are offered.—G. B., Caen Cottage, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. 2 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S 
GENERAL ASSISTANT (24) DISENGAGED. 
Nearly seven years’ first-class experience in London and 
the provinces. Thoroughly reliable and competent, 
Especial experience in Poor Law and hospital work. 
Excellent references.—R., 47, Cotleigh-road, West 
Hampstead, N.W. 
URVEYOR’S or ARCHITECT'S ASSIS- 
TANT desires ENGAGEMENT in South of 
England, south-west preferred. Can abstract and bill. 
Good draughtsman.—E., Tucker’s Library, Esplanade, 
Weymouth. 


SSISTANT seeks ENGAGEMENT in 
First-class ARCHITECT’S OFFICH, at small 
salary, with view to buying future partnership; Great 
Britain or abroad.—Address, C., Alma House, Long 
Eaton, Derbyshire. 


ESTATE AGENT’S CLERK. desires 
EK BERTH. in Builder’s or Architect's Office. Good 
at tracing and designing.—Address H,, 12, St. John’s 
Hill, Clapham Junction, 1 


TELEGRAMS : TELEPHONE 


“Dividitore, London.” LONDON No. 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manager, JOHN B, THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed .....-. The City Bank, Ltd. 
; Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED, 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


WARINGS. 


CG 


WARINGS. ~ 
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LONDON. 
MANCHESTER. 


~WARINGS: 


Decoration. Furniture. Upholstery. 


115, 177, 179, 181, OXFORD ST., W. 
175, 176, SLOANE ST., 3.W. 


Warings 
unequalled for 
Chimneypieces, 
Overmantels, 
Grates, etc., in 


ancient and modern styles 


at moderate prices. 


Warings Fitted 
Show Rooms 

are unique 
examples of 
tasteful and 
economical 
Furnishing. 


Warings 
successful in 
competition 

for Building, 


Sanitary Decoration, 


or Cabinet Work. 


Architects own 
designs carefully 
carried out. 


Warings for 


Maximum of Taste 


at 
Minimum of Cost. 


Verr 
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‘An Architectural Causerie. 


It has often 
seemed to us 
that insufficient 
thought is given to the question under- 
lying the handling of old buildings by the 
older and more modern schools of architects. 
We do not mean the question of “repair” 
versus “restoration,” but the more funda- 


A Line of Cleavage in 
Professional Opinion. 
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mental principles that underlie and determine 
~ what may not unreasonably be termed a dis- 
_ tinct line of cleavage in professional opinion. 
It isa matter which often comes to a head 


when an important case has to be considered 

upon its merits, when some eminent Acade- 
“mician is upon one side and the Anti-Scrape 
upon the other; then there is a call to arms, 
and the rival schools for the most part divide 
‘themselves intotwocamps. The controversy 
over the Peterborough front was a case in 

oint. Those who looked below the surface 


_ in that controversy will have observed how 
~ most of the professional signatories to what 
Mr. T. G. Jackson—perhaps, quite truly— 


called at the time the “irrational petition ” 


_ to the Dean and Chapter, were of the younger 


generation, pupils, for the most part, of Mr. 


pe 


Bodley, Mr. Norman Shaw, the late John 
Sedding, and others. Such of the old men 


| as might have signed stood aside on the 


i ad 


said to belong — has , heen trained, 


er 


‘ ground of professional etiquette, and, doubt- 


‘less, where conviction was not strong, 


such etiquette was only right and proper. To 
_ begin with then, we are observed in a matter. 


of training. The older school—to which, 
among others, Sir Arthur Blomfield may be 
The 


question thus becomes a large one. It 


passes out of the region of ancient build- 


ings and affects our whole conception of | 


original creativeness in modern Architecture. 
“Let us have no more fourteenth century 
reconstructions,’ say the younger school. 
« Let us have no more north porches to West- 
minster Abbey ”’—‘‘a very clever diagram” as 
William Morris called it—not in the least in- 
teresting as modern Architecture; but only as 


a personal expression of the late Mr. Pearson's | 


conception of something that never existed. 
We do not want to put back the clock any 
more, we want to go on. If new building is 
to be, it shall be in the spirit and manner of 
our own times, and not a falsification of 
bygone times, and our reverence for what is 
best in our own imagination—our 
creative instinct—shall make us doubly 
conservative of what is still left to us of 
the great creation of times past. Let us 
build new buildings, but let us save the old. 
That, we take it, is the spirit in which the 
younger school is setting to its work. 
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| public. 
not be left unnoticed is 
| corrugated iron cabmen’s shelters, which are 
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draw attention and condemnation to the 
latest street excrescence which is springing 
up in many of our most important thorough- 
fares. It consists of a hexagonal telephone 
box, about 5ft. in diameter, and 18ft. in 
height, with an attenuated dome in orna- 
mental (2) cast-iron, from. which emanates 
the telephone wire, which has to soar 
away to the nearest pole, generally some 
40ft. or 50ft. higher up. - The windows of 
the box are carefully plastered over with 
gelatinous advertisements, with the dual 
object, apparently, of preserving privacy for 
the oceupant of the box, and parading 
publicly the advantages of the advertised 
articles. One had thought that it would have 
been difficult to conceive anything in worse 
taste than the newspaper kiosks which exist 
in Hyde Park and elsewhere; but this 
latest London structure eclipses anything we 
have yet had hoisted upon a long-suffering 
Another matter which should 
the increase of 
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A SKETCH AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


From’ time to | 


‘¢Boxes, Shelters, 


and Hoardings.’’ time the passer- 


by receives little 
shocks of surprise at some exerescence of 
street architecture, which, more perhaps 
from its newness than its vulgarity, claims the 
attention of the least observant. Yet, as the 
days go by, and he passes and repasses it, his 
eye gradually accustoms itself to the abor- 


tion, which seemingly has settled into quite a 
congruity with its environments. It is quite 
a depressing state of things when one dis- 


covers that some particularly hideous object | 


has ceased to irritate one, and that, without 
being aware of the fact, one has grown to 
accept it. Whilst, to some degree, at all 
events, this is inevitable in the case of per- 
manent buildings, which, nolens volens, one 
is forced to suffer, this does not apply to 
structures which are more or less of a tem- 
porary nature. It seems therefore disastrous 


to accustom one’s eye to that which could | 


easily be improved or removed, but which— 
so long as no protest is raised against its 


existence — will flourish in its nastiness, | 


and probably be. perpetuated ad infinitum. 
One hopes that it is not already too late to 


| the same artist. 


wretched travesties of the nice little shingle-° 
roofed structures designed by Mr. Max. 


Clarke. To have these pleasing and pic- 
turesque features caricatured in corrugated- 
iron painted green, is not only in execrable 


| taste, but extremely unfair to the architect 


who designed the original shelters. Arson 
being a criminal proceeding, all that one can 
do under the present. circumstances 1s to 
agitate for the demolition of these excrescen- 
cies, to which one trusts one will never grow 
reconciled. Fortunately the passer-by some- 
times receives very pleasant surprises, and. it 


| ig with real satisfaction that’ one notices the 


enormous improvement in the decoration of 


the hoardings and gantrys which have of late 
appeared in the streets. The extremely 
original gantry designed for the Kodak pre- 
mises in Regent Street by Mr. George 
Walton, is one of the cleverest that has yet 
appeared in London, although hardly equal 
to’ the “ Peacock hoarding designed by 
The gantry which has jus® 
been decorated outside. Messrs. Gillow 's 
premises in Oxford Street, from the designs 
of Mr. Frank Murray, is perhaps as pleasing 
as any; depending, as it does, solely upon 
the effect of stencilling an unbroken surface. 


H.S. M. 
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ANTIQUARIAN LONDON. 


A FAMOUS OLD PRIORY. 


'P HE Bristol and Gloucestershire Archo- 

logical Society has just concluded a 
week’s tour of inspection of features of 
antiquarian interest in London. The fine 
old Church of .St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smithfield, was among the objects claiming 
attention. Mr. Aston Webb, architect to 
the Restoration Committee, gave some in- 
teresting facts, historical and architectural, 
conesrning the old fabric. Mr. Webb said 
they were standing in a highly-favoured spot 
in London, as not so very long ago that part 
of the metropolis was covered by three great 
foundations, of one of which he proposed to 
speak. The priory where they were was 
founded by Rahere, who lived in the time of 
Henry I., and in a witty court he was con- 
sidered one of the wittiest.. Henry lost his 
son and heir in the White Ship, and this sad 
occurrence altered the whole character of the 
English Court, so that devotion took the place 
of pleasure, and Rahere changed his course of 
life. About 1120 he went on a pilgrimayve to 
Rome, and the tradition ran that while in 
that city he caught a fever, and while recover- 
ing he undertook that if ever he returned to 
England he would 

Founp A Hospirat, 


When convalescent he had a dream, in which 
he was carried into the air by an animal with 
eight legs which threatened to drop him into 
an unfathomable pit. As~he was in this 
perilous position St. Bartholomew was sup- 
posed to have come to his assistance, and the 
saint told him that if he built a church he 
would recover. He agreed to build a church 
and hospital when he returned to London, the 
saint promising that God would inhabit the 
church and hallow and glorify it, and that 
His eye would be open and His ear attentive 
day and night to all souls, and that everyone 
who asked should receive a blessing. That 
blessing was believed by many pious persons 
in the parish to rest upon the church at the 
present time. Rahere fulfilled his promise, 
and a large space in Smithfield was granted 
to him. The hospital became great and 
flourishing, and over 150,000 people were 
every year relieved in sickness in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. Rahere joined the monks of 
the Augustinian order, and founded the church 
in which they were assembled. He lived to 
complete the portion of the church in which 
they stood, and became the first prior, con- 
tinuing in office for thirty years. It was 


THE O._pEst CHuRCcH IN LONDON ; 


the chapel at the Tower, which was hardly a 
church, being about fifty years older. Mr. 
Webb proceeded to describe the structure as 
Rahere had it carried out, and spoke of 
the different works which had been per- 
mitted to encroach upon the original holding, 
one of which was a fringe factory which over- 
hung the altar. There was also a forge, and a 
transept was obscured by a covering of canvas. 
Fire destroyed some of the surroundings, but 
though they were burnt the structure of 
Rahere was left intact. Mr. Webb stated 
that when he was asked to take in hand the 
restoration it was agreed to purchase the 
factory and build a portion of the apse in the 
church. Directly they began to take down 
the plank wall which had been built at the 
east end, they found the tracing of the great 
windows which had been put in in the four- 
teenth century, and the original Roman 
triforium. Schools had been built on a por- 
tion of the spot oceupied by the fringe factory. 
Then the forge was acquired and pulled down, 
and the south transept was erected. The 
stone used was of a character to tone down the 
MaGniricent ANCIENT Work 
against which it abutted. Mr. Webb pointed 


out a peculiarity in the structure, that pointed 
and circular arches, both of Norman date, 


existed, and remarked that there were theories 
started concerning these features, but the 
matter was not satisfactorily settled. As there 
was considerable criticism passed on the res- 
toration of old buildings, he might remark 
that they had not removed a single stone of 
the original work, and though a great deal had 
been done there, he mentioned that with some 
pride, They had no stained glass or other 
ornaments, though offers were made of them, 
as they desired to retain the severity and 
simplicity of the Norman work. At the close 
of Mr. Webb’s address, the party proceeded to 
examine the different portions of the interior. 
The church, as seen to-day, is but a fragment 
of what was one of the largest monasteries in 
London. It consists of one bay of the original 
nave, constructed about 1150 ; a crossing above 
which once rose a lantern tower, destroyed in 
1630; two shallow transepts, both re-built in 
recent times; a choir with ambulatory en- 
circling its north and south sides and east 
end; anda Lady Chapel. The ground plan of 
the choir is now much the same as when 
completed in the middle of the 12th century, 
but the superstructure has passed through 
many changes. The present Perpendicular 
clerestory was substituted for the Norman 
clerestory; the roof also was taken down and 
the present high-pitched roof erected in its 
place. Side chapels were also constructed, of 
which little remains. On the south side of 
the church were the cloisters with the domestic 
buildings of the monastery clustered around 
them; in the east walk, the chapter house, 
dormitory and slype; on the west, the prior’s 
lodging ; and on the north, the frater or 
refectory, butteries and kitchen. The most 
interesting details in the choir and ambulatory 
are Rahere’s tomb, erected in the 15th century, 
and Prior Bolton’s oriel window, inserted in 
the south triforium, 1506-1532. The tombs of 
Robert Chaniberlayne, 1615, with two angels 
drawing back the curtain of a tent in which 
the ambassador is kneeling in armour, of 
Ryecroft, who edited the polyglot Bible, of 
James Rivers, with his bust and of Sir W. 
Mildmay, Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Queen Elizabeth, and founder of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, are worthy of notice. 
When the party visited the Lady Chapel, Mr. 
Webb directed attention to the care taken in 
retaining old stone in the restoration. He 
also pointed out 
A Winvow Stitt Brockep Up, 


which, if a house adjoining could be secured, 
would be opened. He remarked that they 
had spent £17,000 in securing properties 
around the church, and about £33,000 had 
been spent on the last restoration. It was 
expensive securing property in the City of 
London. There is a beautiful iron screen at 
the entrance to the Lady Chapel, which was a 
memorial to a lady who was interested in the 
church. When they returned to the body of 
the church, Mr. Webb spoke of Rahere’s tomh, 
with figures of two little angels reading a 
psalm, and angels at the foot holding the arms 
of the monastery of St. Bartholomew. The 
canopy work was of considerably later date. 
During the restoration in 1866 some workmen 
in the dinner hour improperly opened the 
tomb from the back, and then, without the 
consent of anyone in authority, opened the 
coffin. The remains of Rahere were disclosed 
as represented in the effigy on the tomb. The 
coffin was sealed up, and had never since been 
disturbed. Although the action of these men 
was wholly unauthorised, it settled the ques- 
tion of the remains being in the tomb.. Before 
leaving, a large assortment of photographs was 
examined, and several purchases made, these 
souvenirs being sold to assist the restoration 
fund, An inspection of the 


EXTERIOR OF THE CHURCH 


was made, and in what was the nave several 
houses have been built, though, as Mr. Webb 
remarked, there is no chance of the nave being 
restored, since there is really no demand for 
it. The stone upon which sixpences were 
placed for old women to pick up was an object 
of some curiosity to the archeologists. The 
church is approached from Smithfield through 
a pointed arch of the Harly English period, 
with dog-tooth ornaments and four gracefully 


moulded orders. This doorway probably led ~ 
into the monastic enclosure. The way through ~ 
the gate, after crossing a footpath, leads into 
the churchyard, on the south side of which ~ 
may be seen the bases of Early English pillars.” 
These formed part of the nave which once = 
covered the whole space of the present church- — 
yard.—Mr. G. B. Witts returned the thanks of ~ 
the Society to the Rev. Sir Borradaile Savory ~ 
and Mr. Aston Webb, and said if anyone 
wanted to know how to restore an old church © 
he could not do better than come to St. Bar-~ 
tholomew’s.—A move was next made to the” 
Charterhouse. The party entered the hospital” 
from the north side of Charterhouse Square, by ~ 
a lofty doorway with overhanging shelf, sup- 7 
ported by two lions. Opposite on entering is_ 
a brick gateway, part of the old ‘monastery, ” 
to which was affixed a dismembered limb of © 
tke last prior, Houghton, put to death by = 
Henry VIII. at Tyburn. ‘The inner court on © 
the right contains the master’s house and the ~ 
dining hall, now used by the pensioners, but” 
once the Gueston Hall of the monastery, and 
later the banqueting hall of the Dukes of ~ 
Northumberland and Norfolk. 5 
- 


Tur GREAT STAIRCASE, 


the minstrel’s gallery, the governor’s room, g 
the great fireplace, were probably all the work — 


— 


of. Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, who in 1565 — 
bought the Charterhouse, and in 1572 was = 
executed for treason, as was his predecessor, 
the Duke of Northumberland. Through a 
door in the east wall of the master’s court is a 
cloister containing monuments to Thackeray, 
Leech, Sir Henry Havelock, and other old 
Carthusians. Thence entrance is afforded to 
Brook Hall, in which Brook, master of the = 
hospital during the Commonwealth, was con- ~ 
fined by Cromwell. Another door leads to the 

chapel, of which the entrance is ancient, the — 

rest is Jacobean. Here is a monument to 
Edward Law, Lord Ellenborough, by Chantrey, 
The brick cloister of the monks extends along —) 
one side of the boys’ playground; on another 
side are the modern buildings of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, which in 1872 superseded the ~ 
old Charterhouse School. It was a peculiarity = 
of the Carthusian system that the monks lived ~ 
in separate houses, each having a little garden 


Washouse Court, a portion of the old monas- _ 
tery. In 1361 Sir Walter Manny laid the 


FounDATIONS oF A MoNASTERY 


for Carthusian monks on a piece of ground just 3 
outside the City boundaries, which had been 
previously used as a burial place for the ~ 


victims of the plague in 1348. The name 
Charterhouse is an English corruption of the ~ 
French Chartreuse. The chapel was conse-~ 
crated in 1371. The monastery consisted of a — 
large square, now the school playground, — 
around which were some twenty-five separate ~ 

houses or cells for the monks, the chapter-~ 

house, chapel, laundry, prior’s lodging, and ~ 
frater. The buildings passed through various — 
hands, and brought death and misery to more — 
than one of their proprietors, till Mr. Thomas 

Sutton purchased them of the Earl of Suffolk 
in 1611, and founded his hospital for eighty — 
men and forty boys. In 1872 the Charterhouse 
School was removed to its new quarters at 
Godalming, where it has increased threefold, — 
The vacant premises were bought by the 
Company of Merchant Taylors for their school, 
formerly located in Suffolk Lane, and the new 
buildings now accommodate 500 boys. 


Tue St. Luke’s Vestry is being urged to lay ~ 
a noiseless paving on the south side of Fins- 
bury Square. = 

Aw inauiry is being held with reference t+ ~~ 
the application made by the Liverpool Cor.” 
poration to the Local Government Board for4 
sanction to borrow £100,000 for the museum } 
extension and new technical school. 

Sir Freperic Lereutron’s house is opened 
to all comers on the Wednesdays and Satur- 
days of the present month, from eleven until 
seven o’clock. No less than 500 pictures have 
recently been added to the collection, already: 
rich, upon the walls, ets oe 
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MELLIFONT ABBEY: 


ITS HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURAL 
REMAINS.* 


By Antony Scorr, M.S.A. 


(Cor, Mem. Central Society of Architects, 
Belgium). 


T will be very generally agreed, not only 
by the members of the architectural pro- 
fession and the numerous archeological 

societies now established, that, in the famous 
Abbey of Mellifont, Ireland, once possessed a 
gem of Mediwval Architecture. Its striking 
and beautiful design, intricate and costly 
workmanship, rendered it an object of valued 
possession, not only to the famous order of 
Cistercian Monks, its builders, but to the 
people of the surrounding kingdoms of 
Ireland. ‘To-day, all that remains of this 
renowned establishment are the well-known 
ruins of the Abbey Church, the Chapter 
House, and some few fragments of the 
Monastic buildings. 

The history of the Abbey, its foundation, 
rise, and fall, are inseparably bound up with 
the records of its founders, the Cistercians. 
To tell of the story of its establishment, the 
magnificent ceremonies of its consecration, 
the deeds of its abbots and brethren, would 
last far beyond the limits of this short paper. 

Let us casually glance at some short facts 
relating to its bright foundation, glorious 
history, -and subsequent abandonment to 
destruction. In the earlier part of the twelfth 
century an Irish Archbishop, St. Malachi, in the 
course of a Continental journey, paid a visit to 


*A paper read before the Architectural Association 
of Ireland, 


MELLIFONT ABBEY, THE PORTER'S LODGE. 
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the newly-established Abbey of Clairvaux, 


situated in the diocese of Langres, in a lonely 
part of Normandy. St. Malachi, we are told, 
much admiring the discipline and rules of the 
new community, left four of his travelling 
companions there, to be instructed in the 
duties and observances of the religious pro- 
fession, that, as he said, “hereafter they may 
be able to teach us.” On his return to his 
See, some young men were sent to Clairvaux 
to join the others, and in 1140 or 1141 the 
erection of the new monastery was commenced 
at Mellifont (“The Honey Fountain”) by the 
brethren who had returned to Ireland. 

Among those who were left at Clairvaux to 
be instructed was one Christian O’Conarchy, 
an archdeacon of the diocese of Down, and 
who afterwards became first Abbot of Melli- 
font. When he returned to Ireland after his 
probation, as it were, at Clairvaux, he was 
accompanied by one Brother Robert, a skilled 
architect of French nationality, who is said to 
have built the Abbey after the model of Clair- 
vaux. The grant of the site of the Abbey, 
together with timber and stone for its erection, 
was made to the monks by Donagh O’Carroll, 
Prince of Oriel, lord of the territory on which 
was the site of the monastery. This prince 
also endowed the monastery with “many broad 
acres.” 

In 1157 the Abbey was consecrated with 
much splendour and display. At this cere- 
mony, we read, grants of much gold, lands, 
and gifts for the altar were made to the 
Abbey by the princes, lords, and great land- 
owners there assembled to witness the consecra- 
tion. Among those present at the consecration 
ceremonies was Devorgilla, Queen of Brefiny, 
destined in after years to be known as the 
Helen of Ireland. According to some ancient 
historians, an intrigue with Dermod, King of 
Leinster, was the means of the first invasion 
of the English, with its well-known results. 


Beyond the fact that in 1173 Devorgilla again | 
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visited the Abbey of Mellifont, but this time 
in the capacity of a penitent, and is said to 
have died twenty years later, there is nothing 
to chronicle, 

From the. date of its. consecration, for well 
nigh’ 400 years, Mellifont Abbey flourished in 
the seclusion of its quiet valley, sending out 
brethren (as the parent house grew too 
small) to found other houses. In this way 
were founded the numerous Cistercian Abbey s 
thoughout Ireland, all of which’ were subject 
to the parent house at Mellifont, and were 
governed by its abbot. 

So early as nine years after its own estab- 
lishment Mellifont reckoned six important 
filiations or branch houses, namely, Bective, 
co. Meath; Newry, co. Down; Boyle, co. 
Roscommor ; Athlone, Baltinglas, co. Wick- 
low; and Manisterray, co. Limerick. At the 
time of the English occupation twenty-five 
abbeys were in existence, spread over the 
whole of Ireland, each erected in a valley by 
the side of a running stream, and removed 
from the borders of great cities. 

Passing over the 400 years which elapsed 
since its consecration, during which period no 
event bearing on the Architecture of the Abbey 
is chronicled, the next important date we find 
is the memorable year 1539. Just previous 
to this year Henry VIII. and his Parliament 
had passed the Acts for the suppression of 
monasteries. 

It may here be mentioned that the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries was repugnant to the 
inhabitants of the country, even to the Govern- 
ment officials of the large cities. A protest 
against the dissolution (but which was, un- 
fortunately, without effect) was addressed to 
the King and his secretary. In it the writers 
drew attention to the fact that the Cistercian 
Monasteries were the only inns throughout 
the country. Those inns possessed the addi- 
tional merit of being free of all expense to 
visitors. Another reason why the writers of 
this protest wished for the retainment of the 
abbeys was that they formed the only schools 
or seminaries available for the children of 
the nobility. As is well known, these Acts 
were at first directed only towards the lesser 
monasteries. These unfortunate establish- 
ments having been delivered to the Royal 
Commissioners, their valuable possessions 
realised so much that the larger monasteries 
were soon ordered to be suppressed, and their 
estates confiscated. In obedience, therefore, 
to the monarch’s mandate, the Abbot and 
monks of Mellifont assembled in their. Chapter 

House one bright day in July, 1539, and there, 
in the presence of the Commissioners, the 
unfortunate brethren delivered up their all. 
Having signed the fatal document, they were 
expelled from their house and church, and left 
to roam where they might, 

' Immediately after the surrender a sale by 
auction was commenced, when everything of 
value was disposed of to any bidder. ‘The 
woodwork, stained glass, all the costly fittings 
and furniture, were there and then sold; if 
not sold, smashed into pieces ; and, it is said, 
even the graves of the dead were not spared. 

The records and muniments of the monastery 
were greedily seized upon as giving a correct 
account of all the property belonging to the 
Abbey, and the situation of its various and 
scattered possessions.* Thus it is that so 
fragmentary particulars of the history of the 
Abbey have come down tous. It was only by 
purest accident or extraordinary means that 
any of the archives of these monasteries are 
yet extant. 
emissaries, and, of course, by them consigned 
'to oblivion or flames when once their purpose 
had been served. Of the monks expelled, 
but fourteen, including the abbot, received 
pensions, all of small amounts. To the others 
nothing but a small monetary grant was 
allowed. 

In 1541, the Abbey, with all its possessions 
and lands, its revenues, rights of patronage, 
&e., was given to one Laurence Townley, In 

1556, they passed into the hands of Edward 
Moore. Under this owner the Abbey was 
‘converted into a residence, and strongly forti- 


fied to resist invasion by the Ulster Irish. | 


This Edward’ Moore, knighted soon after his 
‘posression of ‘the Abbey; was succeeded by his 


All were confiscated by the regal | 
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son, Sir Garrett Moore, who also obtained | 


the revenues, &c., of six other dissolved 
monasteries. 


In 1641, Lord Charles Moore, the son of | 


Sir Garrett, who had been raised to the peer- 
age, became involved in the civil wars of that 
period, during which eventful time the Abbey 
was hbeseiged, stormed, and sacked on more 
than one occasion. 

At the close of the Civil War, Lord Moore’s 
son, finding that his income, which had been 
reduced under the Government of the Common- 
wealth, was insufficient to support his various 
establishments, obtained—after petitioning the 
Government of the day—entire possession of 
Mellifont Abbey and 300 acres of land for his 
own support. 

With the fifth Lord Moore, who had re- 
ceived also the title of Earl of Drogheda, this 
portion of Mellifont’s history closes, for in 
1727 the seat of the family was established at 
Monasterevan, in the county of Kildare, and 
Mellifont was abandoned for ever. 

Soon the progress of decay became very 
evident ; the roofs and walls fell, rubbish and 
débris accumulated, until nearly all was 
covered by the green turf growing on 5ft. to 
9ft. of rubbish. About 100 years ago the mill 
we see at present was erected, to serve which 
the old avenue passing through the gateway 
at the porter’s lodge was turned into a mill 
race, and the present road (formed on the 
accumulated heap of ruins) constructed to 
give access to the mill. 

This seems to have been the lowest state of 
degradation to which the Abbey was destined. 
The mill continued working until about thirty 
years ago, when even it was left to ruin for 
years. Thus the Abbey of the “Honey 
Fountain,” the great monastery, as the people 
of the surrounding country knew it, has re- 
mained for more than a century and a half 
given over to decay, each season as it passed 
doing its work of wreck and ruin silently, but 
yet as effectively as the siege and storm of 
battle. At last came a brighter day for 
Mellifont, for in 1884 the Abbey was vested as 
a national monument in the Board of Works, 
under the Acts of 1869. 

In the course of the necessary repairs to the 
old structure then carried out, traces of walls 
and pillars were discovered. Further excava- 
tion led to the whole of the ruins as they now 
are seen being exposed to view. At this time 
the old offices belonging to the mill were 
removed. These works were carried out under 
the capable superintendence of Sir Thomas 
Deane, and effected a great change in the 
appearance of the site of the old Abbey. 
Where once only appeared an enormous 
rubbish heap, strewn over with scattered 
pieces of wrought stone, a greater part of the 
buildings may now be distinctly traced. The 
tops of the stump of the piers and walls were 
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covered with a waterproof concrete, and the 
fragments of the old wrought and carved 
stone, tiles, and brick, &c., collected and stored 
in the Chapter House, to be the admiration 
and wonder of the strolling visitor or the 
interested architect. 

Leaving the history of the venerable ruins 
with all their melancholy associations, let us 
now turn to a somewhat closer examination of 
the existing remains. 

We have noticed how that Brother Robert 
is said to have built the Abbey of Mellifont, 
after the model of Clairvaux; this we shall 
see to be true, only as far as relates to the 
disposition and arrangement of the various 
blocks of buildings, which are component 
parts of the whole Abbey. Local circum- 
stances of course dictated the precise method 
of arrangements and of: the details of the 
monastery. 

By one of the earliest rules of the Order, 
the site for each new abbey was to be sought 
for in a sheltered valley close beside a running 
stream or river. The monks were to strictly 
avoid the choice of sites on elevated positions, 
and were also forbidden the erection of lofty 
towers. 

If we examine the plan of the parent house 
of Clairvaux, a lonely, out of the way part of 
Normandy, and compare it with its offshoot, 
that of Mellifont, a sort of family likeness is 
at once evident. In both, the buildings are 
arranged round a quadrangle or inner court, 
with the church facing east, forming the north 
side. The eastern side comprised the Chapter 
House, Sacristy, Parlour, and other apartments, 
which may be described as the administrative 
block. The western block (which at Mellifont 
runsalong the river bank), containedthe Domus 
Conversori, the house of the Lay Brethren, and 
the square was completed and the quadrangle 
enclosed by the dwellings and dormitories of 
the fully professed monks. Round the walls 
of the inner court or quadrangle ran the 
cloister, which well-known feature was usually 
one of the more decorated portions of the 
monastery. 

A high wall enclosed the monastic buildings 
and gardens, the space within often amounting 
t» fifteen or sixteen acres. The avenue from 
the main quadrangular block of buildings led 
up to the porter’s lodge, through which a 
spaciots archway formed the means of ingress 
and egress to the monastery. The gate lodge 
was in charge of an experienced lay brother, 
who was, as it were, the connecting link 
between the monks and the outer world. The 
avenue or road from the porter’s lodge to the 
monastery proper was lined on each side with 
buildings intended for the shelter of travellers, 
who sought the hospitality of the monks, for, 
as we have before remarked, to all who asked 
the inhabitants of Cistercian abbeys were (by 
one of their distinguishing rules and customs) 


to give food, lodging, and rest to all wayfarers, 
of whatever condition or plight. Here the 
points of similarity between the two examples 
cease. In the details of the arrangements of 
each abbey we should find, as we have already 
discovered, that local circumstances dictated 
the precise minor arrangements. ; 
We will, therefore, now proceed to examine 
what is left of our noted Abbey of Mellifont in 
fuller detail. But before we examine the 


Architecture of our ancient Abbey, let us first — 


see what are the materials with which the 
monks erected their buildings. For general 
walling they used the green clay slate 
stone of the adjoining hills. The walls, of 
ordinary uncoursed rubble, are well built, but 
of no extraordinary thickness. In some parts 
of the walls are to be seen blocks of concrete, 
evidently composed of lime and a rather fine 
gravel. Whether these were built in by the 
original builders we cannot know. 

‘he dressings and wrought stone work 
generally are of yellowish sandstone, evidently 
of a good weathering nature. There is no 


similar stone to this found in the near vicinity 


of Mellifont. The nearest deposits of such 
sandstone are to be fonnd at Johnstown and 
Skryne, near Navan, co. Meath. These may 
have been the quarries from whence it was 
obtained. Some of the more intricate carvings 
are worked out of Caen stone, or some such 
similar stone, which has slightly decayed in 
parts, and in some places has been deliberately 
defaced or chipped. 

With what materials the roofs of the build- 
ings were covered we can hardly now ascertain. 
The laminated stone of the locality is capable 
of being split very finely, and may possibly 
have been used for slating the roofs, as we 
know that some of the abbeys and churches in 


like districts were similarly covered. The old 


records and chronicles, fragmentary though 
they be, tells us that the Cistercians were the 
first brickmakers in Ireland. That this state- 
ment is very true the existence of a thin, 
well shaped brick of a light red colour in some 
of the later buildings at Mellifont is ample 
proof. 

Among the collected fragments in the 
Chapter House are to be seen some examples of 
ridge tiles, of red terra-cotta glazed on the 
outside. These tiles are heavy and of large 
size. In section they are of the ordinary 
crested pattern and are ornamented with tool 
marks. Moulded brickwork, slightly glazed, 


was also used by the monks, as we shall pre- - 


sently discover, but the article in which they 
appear to have most. excelled were floor tiles. 
A large number of these are at present laid as 
a floor in the Chapter House. Each tile 
measures about 5in. by 5in., and is about 3in. 
thick. Some of the tiles have the pattern 
stamped on them or incised; others are 
encaustic, the principal colours being red and 
cream. 

A few of these tiles still remain in their 
original position, thus indicating the original 
floor level. They are to be found in a corner 
of one of the piers at the crossing of the nave 
and the transepts of the church. From the 
level of these we may notice what vast accumu- 
lation of rubbish and -débris once must have 
covered the abbey before the excavations of 
1884. The apparent ground level then was 
above the tops of the stumps of the remaining 
piers and walls. 

Let us now turn to the architectural treat- 
ment which the ruins display. Of the church 
and buildings first erected by the monks in 
1142-1157, but little is remaining. A close 
examination of the ruins show the traces of 
the foundations of an early church inter- 
mingled with the walls and piers of the eastern 
end of the later church. The earlier church 


had in all probability a circular apsidal east ~ 


end, with small chapels in a line with the apse. 
In this respect the early church corresponded 


with that of the church in the Abbey of-~ 


Clairvaux. Shortly after the erection of the 
Mellifont Monastery, the monks at Clairvaux 
carried out extensive alterations to their 
church, and remodelled it to a great degree. 
Acting in conformity to the superior house, 
the Mellifont monks probably altered their 
church to keep up with the amount of 
architectural knowledge then obtained. They, 
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however, built a square east end to their new 

- ganctuary, in this respect departing from the 

-eustomary Cistercian plan, recurring, however, 

to the earlier church, which was, as far as can 
be gathered, of a Norman character. It is doubt- 
ful if many of the fragments of the stonework 
stored in the Chapter House formed part of its 
architectural treatment. There was nothing 
about these caps of more than ordinary charac- 
ter. They were, in fact, but of a very usual 
type of Norman work. 

We have said that but little is left of the 
monastery or church buildings first erected at 
Mellifont, and it is improbable that any of the 
remains of the monks’ apartments date from 
that early period. These buildings, such as 
the refectory; calefactory, kitchens, and the 
‘novitiate, sectorium, and infirmary, which had 
over them the dormitories, are now represented 

only by their fragmentary traces. Except 
some few feet of foundations and two small 
vaulted apartments, no trace is left. While of 
the guests’ chambers, stables, stores, which, 
tradition has it, once lined on both sides the 
avenue, from the large quadrangular block up 
to the porter’s lodge, not a vestige is to be 
seen. 

The porter’s lodge, of which very consider- 
able part remains, possesses a massive and 

- dignified appearance, but has no very striking 
architectural features. 'The arched gateway 
is covered with a semicircular barrel vault of 
unhewn stones. The walls are very massive, 
are built of the common slaty stone of the 
surrounding hills, with squared quoins of sand- 
stone. This lodge was in the charge of a lay 
brother, who could watch all entries to the 
Abbey. There were two stories over the gate- 
way with rooms, it may be supposed, for the 
- gatekeeper. 

In the absence of well-defined periods of 
architectural style among the ruins, and the 
uncertainty of chronological sequence at 
- Mellifont, we shall next examine some later 

Norman caps, some of which may be said to be 

of the Norman Transitional period. Where 
_ these examples originally stood cannot be said 

with any degree of certainty. The eastern 

walk of the cloister at Mellifont was probably 
the place where were used details of this style, 
_ but.no information may be gathered from the 

site itself. In all these examples are large 
holes for dowels, which, in some cases, perforate 
_ the whole of the base stones. 
- Most of these capitals are in a remarkably 
good state of preservation. It is very easily 


to be seen that to violence alone is attributable 


- the damaged condition of some of them. Here 
- isa line graved upon the abacus of the cap 
_ for setting out the profile of the lobes ; here is 
_ another, with fainter traces of the same lining. 
Pa Careful setting out and delicate workman- 
_ ship are exhibited by all these examples, the 
leaves being in each case skilfully wrought 


and tenderly handled, and each example is 
’ rather more symmetrical than we generally 
_ find in works of this period. 


The later church, which we have already 


seen was built upon the site of the earlier 
_ church, and occupies the same relative position 
- here as at Clairvaux, and also at Villers, in 


_ Belgium, now claims our attention. Its plan, 
and such details as are left us, evince traces 
_ of some changes of style. Perhaps these 


_ changes were improvements or alterations to 
make the church still more beautiful and 


_ sumptuous as the monks advanced in architec- 


tural skill and knowledge. 


Tradition does not relate the name of any 


_ of the architects under whom these changes 


were adopted and executed; neither has the 


_ name of the abbot, during whose tenure they 


_ were carried out, come down to us. 
: Here we havea cruciform church, with aisled 


- naves and transepts, with a square-ended 


_ sanctuary. This square-ended sanctuary, 
_ which differs in this termination so strongly 


__ from the Continental examples of Cistercian 
_ churches, was probably inserted because of the 
_ prevalence of such square ends to English and 
_ Trish churches. 
_ tIrishman was permitted to enter Mellifont 


At one period of its history no 


J _ either as a lay brother or fully professed monk. 
_ This was probably the period during which the 


ve Square termination was built to the church. 


¢ (To be continued.) 
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Bells and Carillons—Old and New, 


4 Resgewinn is an ancient Latin proverb which 
asserts somewhat decisively that the 
tastes of human kind are matters regarding 
which it is worse than idle to quarrel. And 
this will hold good with equal force of matters 
musical, for among the musical instruments 
which are pronouncedly loved or hated the bell 
without doubt takes a foremost place. One 
poet speaks with delight of “those evening 
bells,” and another of the “bells of Shandon ;” 
but how many men who are not poets, and 
who cannot rhapsodise, unless it be in bad 
language, have cursed those Sunday bells? 
But, quitting the poets, made and otherwise, 
it would appear that the love of bells is almost 
a national trait in the Englishman’s character, 
for England has ever been known for 


Its Love or BEtts, 


even being in ancient days sometimes termed 
“the ringing isiand.” And here it may be 
remarked that, although the bell may appear 
a somewhat simple musical apparatus, it was 
only by very slow degrees that it reached an 
approximate perfection, even if this stage can 
be said to have been attained. Bell founding 
is an art which requires very considerable 
skill, although the present day process varies 
very little from that pursued in ancient times ; 
but with the process of founding we have no 
concern here, although we may mention that 
the most anxious moment for the founder is 
when the mould is in situ, and the bell metal 
has been found to be of the right tempera- 
ture, and the furnace doors, wherein the 
molten metal is confined, are opened; when 
the workman, if he knows his: Schiller, thinks 
of his glorious “Song of the Bell” thus: — 


Is the bell in the ground well bedded ? 
Is the mould well set and steadied ? 
Skill and diligence to pay, 
Will it issue fair to-day ? 

Should the cast not hit, 

Should the coping split’! 
Ah! perhaps, while hopes elate us, 
Now, e’en now,) mishaps await us. 


As England has ever been famous for peal and 
change ringing, so Belgium, especially among 


Continental countries, has always been noted: 
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for its carillons, which is to be found generally 
throughout the Netherlands and in Germany 
and other places. Speaking of the carillon, 
Dr. Engel tells us that “it is generally placed 
in the church tower, and also sometimes in 
other public edifices.” The statement repeated 
by several writers that the first carillon was 
invented in the year 1481, in the town of 
Alost, is not to be trusted, for the town of 
Bruges claims to have possessed similar chimes 
in the year 1300. There are two kinds of 
carillons in use on the Continent, namely, the 
clock chimes, and those with a keyboard, 
manipulated by a musician. The carillon in 
the Parochial Church at Berlin, which is one 
of the finest in Germany, contains thirty- 
seven bells, covering rather more than three 
octaves, while the new one of our own 
Royal Exchange stands forth as one of 
the best in the world. Reverting to the 
metropolis of London, it may be mentioned 
that Dugdale tells that a “clochier,” or bell 
tower, stood at the angle of the east end of 
the churchyard of old St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which contained “four very great bells, called 
‘Jesus Bells,’ in regard they specially belonged 
to Jesus Chapel, situate at the east end of the 
undercroft (crypt) of Paul’s.” He also re- 
lates that these bells were in existence until 
the time of Henry VIII., when a certain Sir 
Miles Partridge, “having 
Won TuEem FROM THE KiNG 


at one cast of the dice, pulled them down.” 
Whether these were the only beils possessed 
by old St. Paul’s Cathedral may be doubted. 
If a peal ever existed in the central tower of 
the church, it must have been destroyed by 
the fire which burnt the tower in 1444 or in 
1561, and as no mention is made by Dugdale 
of bells being placed in the tower after the 
restoration of the edifice by Queen Elizabeth, 
it is probable the cathedral had none. The 
finest bells in London are those of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which number twelve, and total in 
weight 27lewt. 3qr. 1lb., and those of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, while the best carillon 
is,as before stated, that of the Royal Exchange. 
Other good peals of bells and chimes are to be 
found at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Clement 
Danes, and Whitechapel. 
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ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE. 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 


(Continued from page 395.) 


R. BRYDON exhibits the Art Gallery 
and Library, Bath, designed in the 
refined classic for which he is so justly 

famous. Mr. Horace Field’s well designed 
Georgian building, the General Offices of 
the North-Eastern Railway at York, is an 
imposing and picturesque block, and should 
make a fine addition to the modern Archi- 
tecture of York, as well as to railway Archi- 
tecture in general. It is indeed quite a treat 
to at last see something good in railway 
buildings. Mr. H. T. Hare shows, in a very 
effective drawing by Mr. Raffles Davison, the 
Public Library at Shoreditch, a building of 
later Renaissance character, with a great 
breadth of effect. A kind of tower over the 
entrance doorway has a pyramidal room with 
a circular turret, corbelled out, and finishing 
with an octagonal ogee roof, just clearing the 
main roof. 

The domestic work this year is quite as good 
as on former occasions. Amongst the smaller 


THE OLO- WHITE HOVSE: OXFORD 
HENRY T HARE ARCHITECT 
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must ascribe to the love of quaint effect shown 
by Mr. Wood. 

Messrs. Brewill and Baily show a new house 
at Edwalton, a Georgian design, the angles of 
the building being marked by Ionic pilasters. 
The entrance gable can hardly be said to be 
elegant, but with this exception the design is 
pleasing. Mr. Leonard Stokes, in Nos. 1720 
and 1724, exhibits Shooters Hill House, 
Pangbourne, illustrated by vigorous pastel 
drawings by Mr. E. A. Rickards. This method 
of illustration is somewhat novel at the 
Academy, but it is an exceedingly effective 
one for buildings. The picture gallery of 
Shooters Hill shows a long, interesting 
looking room with a curved ceiling, top-lit, 
the fireplace recessed back has a small 
apartment over, which gives a very quaint 
and very effective appearance to the room. 

Messrs. Ernest George and Yeats have only 
two exhibits this year—The Library, North 
Mymms (1608); the fireplace, Jacobean in 
detail, is surmounted by an enriched frieze, 
the bookshelves coming up to the fireplace on 
both sides; a pair of fire-dogs and fireback 
complete the design. The other exhibit, 
“ Okewood, Sussex,” for her Grace the Duchess 
of Santo Teodoro, is a brick building, con- 
sisting of a main block with two wings, which 
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rather French in feeling, the ceiling is formed 3 


of massive timber beams, the room is panelled — 


throughout up to the height of the frieze, ~ 
The views of the staircase show a rather 
original treatment in the use of a handrail, 
this being stepped. The decorations on the 
staircase are Adams in character. 5 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey has two exhibits, both © 
houses in white plaster with green slate roofs, — 
an effect which when introduced a few years ~ 
since was a novelty, but we are not quite sure ~ 
that the extreme plainness and disuse of all 
mouldings will not soon pall on the public; the ~ 
use of rough-cast even now threatens to de- 
generate into a fashion. ; 
Mr. Henry T. Hare exhibits “The Old White 
House, Oxford,’ a simple piece of domestic — 
work charmingly drawn by Mr. Mallows, cer- — 
tainly one of the most successful drawings of — 
the year. The upper part of the building is ~ 


rough-cast; the lower part of stone; the centre — . 
front is broken by a projecting square bay ~ 


with gable roof under which is the principal 
entrance tothe inn. *° 

Mr. Arnold B. Mitchell’s “ House at Milford 
on Sea” (1597) is a very effective brown ink 
drawing, and has a plan. The entrance 
porch which appears in the perspective leads 


into a spacious hall larger than those usually ~ | 
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A SKETCH AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


found in houses of this type, but this is cer 
tainly a good way of treating a moderately 
sized house. The dining and drawing rooms, 


enclose a forecourt. One wing is extended to 
form a terrace front. A picturesque feature is 


work there are no-exhibits of more interest 
than those of Mr, Edgar Wood, of Manchester, 
who has no less than six exhibits. Nos. 1600 
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and 1765—houses and shop at Middleton, 
Lancashire—are apparently different views of 
the same building, a very quaint design, the 
corner shop with its circular bow window on 
the first floor, and two circular windows on 
the ground floor, making a particularly effec- 
tive group. Mr. Edgar Wood in many of his 
buildmgs makes use of plaster work as a 
decorative means, and here uses it in upright 
bands, and in little panels round the bay 
window. Nos. 1675, 1876, also by Mr. Wood, 
show a country house, the upper part being of 
rough-cast, the lower brickwork, the roof is 
apparently of stone slates; the formal water- 
colour drawings admirably illustrate Mr. 
Wood’s work, indeed, it is the drawing of all 
his work which so much helps to bring out the 
homely and unaffected picturesqueness. No. 
1792, “The Friendship Inn,” is a watercolour 
drawing, though to our mind, not quite equal 
to Mr. Wood’s other work. 

_ No. 1667 looks more like an old country 
inn than a newly erected one, but this we 


the entrance archway to the left of the fore- 
court, otherwise the design has no very striking 
features; but the fact of its being from the 
hands of Messrs. E. George and Yeats would 
insure an interesting result. 'The New Dames 
Houses, Wycombe Abbey School, by Mr. W. D. 
Carée, can hardly be said to be amongst his 
best- work. The multiplicity of windows tends 
to make the design look fidgetty and restless. 
The drawing by Mallows, in pencil, is pleasing. 
Mr. Carée also exhibits “The Tower of Saint 
Michael’s, Woolwich ” (1706). 

One of the most interesting domestic 
exhibits is Jardine Hall, an old Scottish house, 
to which Mr. E. J. May has made extensive 
additions, including an entire remodelling of 
the plan. The drawings show a general view 
of the exterior, the spacious entrance porch, 
the dining room, and the staircase, as well as 
one or two other portions of the house, which, 
as thus altered, forms one of the most suc- 
cessful examples of recent domestic Archi- 
tecture. The dining room has a handsome 
stone fireplace, extending to the ceiling, It is 


library and billiard rooms, are all entered off — 
the hall. 

Mr. W. A. Pite shows a frame of three — 
clever pencil drawings of Highcombe Edge, 
Hindhead (1730), all interior views. 

Mr. T. Davison’s cottage hospital, No. 1621, 
is a very successful little design, this class of 
building is always rendered difficult to design, 
owing to the many requirements, often 


amounting to fads, on the part of the doctors, 


but Mr. Davison seems to have been able to 


successfully surmount them in his design, and. 77 


has succeeded in getting a picturesque = 
building. : 

We are glad to note a new and original ~ 
attempt at a modern house front in Mr, | 
Cave’s “40, James’ Street, London” (1634). — 
The pencil elevation is tinted to indicate a — 
green brick front, with a white-painted pro- — 
jecting bay running up through three stories 
in the centre, with a cornice at the top, above 
which is a light-coloured stone gable very ~ 


plainly treated; on either side of the upper 
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A SKETCH AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


part of the bay is a panel in bas-relief. 
Altogether this is a very pleasing exhibit, and 


~ the green brick treatment should be especially 


~ suitable for the London atmosphere. 
Mr. H. Inigo Triggs exhibits a golf club 


_ house, a design in stone, with stone slate roof. 


i The design consists of a single story block of 
buildings, in front of which is a verandah, 
whilst behind rises a low, square tower, with 


' octagonal turret; a sculptured shield and a | 


- sundial occupy panels at the foot of the prin- 
_ cipal gable. The building is shown in a con- 


_ ventional drawing by the author. 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s house near Bramley is 
a long, low building with mullioned windows, 
and looks like a reproduction of a late Gothic 
_ country house. 
_ ‘The “ House at Edgbaston, Birmingham,” by 
' Messrs. Bateman and Bateman, shows a build- 
ing probably more antiquated than in reality, 
_ but it is nevertheless a very pretty piece of 
~ colour. 
_ Mr. Inigo Thomas has two exhibits, both 


_ colour drawings rather dark in tone. “'The 


New Playing Fields, Eton” (1641), is a bird’s- 
_ eye view showing the fields laid out much after 
the style of Hampton Court, with long avenues 
between the fields. ' It will doubtless be many 
years before the scheme will attain the 


~ maturity shown in the drawing, but, should 


s the idea be carried out, the Hton of a century 
~ hence will have much to be proud of. Mr. 


' Thomas’s other contribution is one in which 


great importance appears to have been 


~ attached to the border, which almost obscures 


- the drawing. 


Nos. 1664 and 1674 are two drawings of a 


cottage by Mr. L. F. Crane, identical in all 


_ respects except that one has a slate and the 
_ other a tile roof. 


No. 1677, “The Court House, Broadway, 
_ Worcestershire,” is a stone building designed 
on local lines, and will certainly be an acquisi- 
~ tion to the delightful Worcestershire village. 
- Mr. H. T. Buckland’s “ Roadside Inn at Brom- 
ford” is a quaint, straggling building, well 
- illustrated by a watercolour drawing. 

i No. 1685, “The Rhodean School,” by Mr. John 
c=.W. Simpson, is one of the most interesting 


_ designs in the room. The buildings, which run 


- round three sides of a square, are so arranged 
- that the masters’ houses are on the front por- 
tion of each return wing, whilst the schoolhouse 
is at the back of the quadrangle. The design is 
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well illustrated by a broad and delicate draw- 
ing by Raffles Davison. 

Mr. James A. Morris exhibits “The Garden 
and Proposed Addition to Red House, Ayr” 
(1692), illustrated by an effective pen drawing 
by Mr. MacGibbon, the design is essentiz ally 
Scotch, and, we are inclined to think, a little 
too formal. The gardens, if carried out as 
shown, should be very effective. 

No. 1708 shows two red brick villas, simple 
but well-proportioned, and a decided improve- 
ment on the usual types; they are by Messrs. 
Brewill and Bailey. 

No. 1768, “ A House at Pangbourne,” we are 
afraid is rather spoilt by the drawing; there 
are two other drawings of this house: 1752, 
“The Entrance Hall;” 1753, “The Garden 

Front.” In 1752 we have such a charming 
entrance hall that we may forget the exterior 
of the building in contemplation of the vaulted 
chamber with its strapwork ornament shown 
so broadly and sympathetically in the drawing 
by Mr. J. J. Joass. 

We should have liked to haye seen more 
than one exhibit from Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend. “Cliff Towers,’ however, well 
sustains his reputation. It is a country house 
on the Devonshire coast, perhaps suggestive 
of American domestic Architecture. The base- 
ment is of heavy stonework, the ground floor 
of ashlar, the remainder of the building being 
green sle ite. The circular hood over the front 
daor is a pleasing feature, the door itself is 
apparently covered with metal plates. 

Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, should certainly 
be much the richer for the picturesque group 
of buildings Mr: Aston Webb has designed 
consisting ‘of a small club facing the vater- 
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and a row of shops at right angles to the club’s 
principal front. 

No. 1781, “Three Houses at Hampstead,” by 
Mr. Horace Field, is a quiet Georgian design. 
With the exception of the entrances, almost 
entirely devoid of stone dressing, this is surely 
as it should be in a brick building. 

Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott exhibits (1787) “A 
Proposed House at Bexley.” This is a pleasing 
half-timber and rough-cast elevation, the 
timber being used sparingly. 

There are not many churches exhibited this 
year. In No. 1601, “ Design for New Church, 
Caerhiin, Conway,” Mr. H. L. North shows, 
in small coloured geometrical drawings, a 
country church, proposed to be built of local 
granite and Penmon stone. 

No. 1635 is another Welsh church, attrac- 
tively drawn. No. 1643 is a design for a 
church tower by Mr. J. Coates Carter, very 
French in appearance. Mr. A. H. Skipworth 
has two church designs. No. 1668 is a good 
bold design and drawing of a country church 


ou a hill by Mr, Edwin F. Reynolds. No. 1686 is . 


a very successful design for a country church 
on a hillside, shown in an excellent pen draw- 
ing, which, if we mistake not, is by Mr. 
Needham Wilson. 

Mr. S..K. Greenslade exhibits a design for 
a town church, a small drawing, but exceed- 
ingly well done; the design itself is apparently 
on a large scale. 


COLLEGE BUILDINGS IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


5 Peta new Pupil Teachers’ College, Clarence 
Street, Liverpool, has been formally opened. 
The college has frontage to Clarence Street and 
Pleasant Street. The main elevations are 
executed in buff terra-cotta and pink brick of 
specially selected tints. The style of Archi- 
tecture adopted may be described as a free 
treatment of English Renaissance, dominated 
largely by the requirements of modern educa- 
tion. Adjoining the college in Clarence Street 
is the principal’s residence, now in course of 
erection. The class-room accommodation pro- 
vided is for 569 students on the ground and 
first floors. This is exclusive of the science 
department, which, with the art class-room, 
occupies the whole of the top or second floor. 
The lowest floor is a half basement. 


ONE STAIRCASE 


is provided for the female pupil teachers, 
connecting the whole of the four floors, and 
another: staircase from Green Lane; a side 
street is provided for the male pupil teachers, 
also connecting the four floors, and giving 
access to their lavatories and cloak-rooms. 
The class-rooms accommodate from thirty-five 
to sixty students each, and two pairs of 
accommodating rooms of fifty each can be 
thrown together by sliding glass partitions. 
The science department, which occupies the 
top or second floor, as already stated, contains 
a chemical laboratory, giving accommodation 
for forty-eight students, with storage and 
preparation rooms, balance room, and science 
teachers’ room in connection therewith. There 
is also a lecture and examination room, 
divisible by a roller screen. 


Tue ART CLASS-ROOM 


is 87ft. by 23ft. An office for the principal 
commands the entrance from Pleasant Street. 
Special attention has been paid to lighting, 
heating, and ventilation. The artificial light- 
ing is by electric incandescent lamps, suspended 
in clusters of three. The rooms are heated by 
hot-water pipes, and the corridors by means of 
radiators on the low-pressure system. Open 
fireplaces are also provided. A natural system 
of ventilation has been adopted, fresh air 
being admitted at the meeting rails of the 
windows, with other forms of inlet where 
required. Extraction is obtained by means of 
large air fluesand roof extractors. The build- 
ings have been designed and erected under the 
supervision of Messrs. T. Mellard Reade and 
Son, architects, 2, South John Street, Liverpool, 
and the work has been carried out by the late 
Mr. Samuel Webster, Bootle. The contract 
price for the building was £14,327. 


NEW THEATRE AT PLYMOUTH. 


A eee imposing structure in Union Street, 
- Plymouth, known as the New Palace 
Theatre, is rapidly approaching completion. 
Together with the adjoining Great Western 
Hotel, the block has 125ft. of frontage and is 
140ft. feet in depth. The theatre has been in 
course of construction about thirteen months, 
and 220 men are now employed in putting the 
finishing touches to what will be one of the 
largest and best-appointed music-halls in this 
part of the country. It has been erected from 
the designs of Mr. W. H. Arber (Wimperis 
and Arber), 25, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
W., and will contain seating accommodation 
for over 2000 persons. The commanding front 
has been executed in plain and glazed terra- 
cotta by Doulton and Co., Lambeth, a special 
and most interesting feature being the repro- 
duction on tiles.of the two celebrated pictures 
of the Spanish Armada, in its glory and in its 
defeat, by Sir Oswald Brierly. These pictures 
are in 
Two Large SEMI-CIRCULAR PANELS, 
one at either end of the main facade. From 
the principal front entrance in Union Street a 
wide Sicilian marble staircase leads to the 
spacious balcony and foyers, and the stalls may 
be approached from the same entrance by a 
subway. The building has been designed on 
the most modern principles. The foyer on the 
first floor of the balcony level is to be very 
handsomely finished, and the boxes and 
balcony stalls will be upholstered in velvet, 
The balcony and gallery fronts, and also the 
fronts of the boxes, are artistically carved in 
fibrous plaster work of special designs. There 
will be two tiers of seats and a spacious 
promenade. The decoration of the interior is 
thoroughly English in character, and the 
panels in the large central dome, the friezes, 
and the balcony fronts are rendered attrac- 
tive by a series of paintings of naval and 
military triumphs and incidents of local as 
wellas national interest. The pictures in four 
large 
PANELS OF THE DoME, 
represent the destruction of the “invincible” 
Armada, the battle of Trafalgar, Admiral 
Blake’s victory over Van Tromp, and Lord 
Howe’s brilliant naval success; and those in 
the four smaller panels comprise the Great 
Harry, the first English warship, built by 
Henry VIII.; the Victory, Nelson’s flagship, 
as she appeared when under his command; 
the Santa Maria, in which Christopher 
Columbus discovered America; and, by way of 
effective comparision, H.M.S. Majestic, one of 
the latest types of battleships. Over the 
proscenium arch is an exceedingly good picture 
of Sir Francis Drake being knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth, together with portraits of other 
famous personages of that period, including 
Howard, Essex, Raleigh, Frobisher, Seymour, 
Shakespeare, Sidney, Spencer, Bacon, Marlowe, 
Leicester, Amy Robsart, and Mary, Queen of 
Scots. On the ceiling over the proscenium 
arch is a picture of the battle off Cape St. 
Vincent, and paintings representative of the 
goddesses of peace and war. Each side of the 
proscenium contains scroll panels bearing the 
names of prominent Elizabethan heroes with 
an Elizabethan ship at either end. There is 
also round the balcony and gallery tiers a 
series of heads of renowned naval and military 
men, ancient and modern. Prepared for the 
entrance hall is a picture of the meeting 
between Wellington and Blucher after Water- 
loo, and another of the battle of Cressy, 
together with a series of small panels con- 
taining representations of the vessels in which 
William the Conqueror came over to England. 
The whole of these decorations have been 
executed 
From Oup PicTUuRES AND SKETCHES 


of the period, and were painted on canvas in 
London studios by Mr. W. H. C. Brewer, of 
London. In the erection of the theatre the 
safety of the public has been specially studied. 
The stage is fitted with one of Merryweather 
and Co.’s fireproof curtains, and a number of 
hydrants are fixed in the most. suitable spots 
around the building. There are ample means 


of entrance and exit at all parts of the build- 
ing, including 5ft. staircases leading to and 
from the gallery, in addition to similar stair- 
cases to the balcony. ‘The specially-arranged 
ventilation is most complete. Over the cen- 


tral dome is a huge ventilator, and there are — : 


also ventilating shafts carried out from the 
ground floor level in the spandrils of the 
auditorium ; whilst provision has been made 
for the entire removal. during the intervals in 
the performance, of a large glass roof in the 
gallery, thereby securing an open space about 


16ft. by 10ft. There is ample lavatory accom- ~ r 


and the refreshment bars are 
conveniently placed. The theatre will be 
illuminated by the electric light. The Great 
Western Hotel is being rebuilt so as to form 
one fagade with the theatre. 


KEYSTONES. 


A scuEme has been adopted for the erection 
of a new Presbyterian church hall in Leeds. 

Tue foundation stone has been laid of the 
new Presbyterian Church at Harehill Avenue, ~ 
Leeds. 

TuReEE stained glass windows, erected in the 
Parish Church of Beaconsfield, have been 
unveiled. i 

TE Church of St. James the Great, Bethnal 
Green Road, E., is now being restored. Ithad 
been allowed to fall into decay. 

A new Masonic Hall in Carrickfergus was 
dedicated a few days ago. Mr. 5S. P. Close is 
the architect, and Mr. Ezekiel Caters the 
builder. 

Tur necessity for enlarging the wholesale 


modation, 


fruit and vegetable market, at Smithfield, is : 


being considered by the Markets and Fairs 
Committee. 

Tue foundation-stone of a Roman Catholic 
Church at Brockley has been laid. The new — 
building will cost rather more than £3000, and 
will have seating accommodation for 600 
persons, 

Tue Leamington Town Council has resolved 
to at once proceed with the erection of a 
building for the joint accommodation of the 


technical school and free library, at a cost of gs 


£12,000, exclusive of land and furnishing. The 
design is to be thrown open to competition. 

Puians have been approved for the new Old 
Bailey, and in the near future we may look to 
have our criminals dealt with in a more con- 
venient place than the present building, 
which is totally unworthy of the important 
part which law-breakers take in the life of the 
City. , 
Tur handsome premises of the Church 
Training College for Lay Workers, in Com- 
mercial Road, Stepney, established and main- 
tained by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, were opened last week. The site 
of the new building cost £5000, while the 
structure itself cost £10,000. 

A memoriaL to Edmund Burke has been 
placed in the parish church of St. Mary and 
All Saints, Beaconsfield, Bucks. The place 
given it is about the centre of the wall in the 
north aisle. In design it is a handsome tablet. 
The head, carved in Derby alabaster, is copied 


from the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a) 


painted in 1775, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

Tue West of England Eye Infirmary Gover- 
nors met at Exeter to consider a recommedation 
of the Building Committee. The amount of 
donations and promises to the Building Fund 
now amount to about £6600, and the com- 
mittee, seeing the urgent need for extra 
accommodation, consider that the first section 
of the new works, which it is estimated will | 
cost £13,000, should be commenced in August. 

Tur London and North Western Bill for 
the construction of the proposed tunnel under 


Shap Fells passed unopposed through Com- | a 


mittee of the House of Commons on Monday 
week, The length of new line authorised 
between Tebay and Shap runs altogether to 
between nine and ten miles. A noteworthy 
point.in the particulars is that the Company 
takes power to abandon the old line over the 
fells, which now connects Tebay with Shap. 
This does not imply that any existing station 
will be disused or any new station created. 
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“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
_ deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I-do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roof's.”’—JOHN 
Ruskin. 


An interesting discovery is reported from 
Ruabon, where excavations are proceeding in 
the old Bryn Fields. The workmen in cutting 
a deep trench unearthed a kind of cistern, 
consisting: of two upright stones, surmounted 
with a cross-stone, which inclosed a large 
sepulchral urn of terra - cotta, containing 

cremated remains. The urn is bowl-shaped, 
tapering gracefully to a narrow base, and. is 
ornamented over the greater part of the sur- 
face. It is believed to be 2000 years old. 


THe proprietors of the Savoy Hotel have 

- recently purchased the property on either side 
of the present entrance in the Strand. As 
soon as building operations commence, it is 
_ intended to enlarge the accommodation of the 
“hotel itself by an imposing erection, which, 
serving as an annexe to the original structure, 
- will-possess a frontage upon a spacious quad- 
rangle, which will be introduced when the 
ground is cleared. The removal of the houses 
before the Cecil and the Savoy Hotels will give 
‘an imposing and widening aspect to the 
thoroughfare. 


In St. Augustine’s Church, Brooklyn, New 
"York, the tabernacle of the high altar is pro- 
tected by probably the most novel safe ever 
devised. ‘This isundoubtedly the first time in 
which practical science has been used as an 
adjunct in religious service, says the Scientific 
American. Of course, it was very essential 

that the beautiful altar itself should not be 
“marred in any way by the safe, and that it 
Should be operated in a dignified and fitting 
‘manner. Unfortunately, in many churches, 
the richly jewelled receptacle for the sacrament 
has proved too often a bait for burglars, and 

many priests have tried to devise some scheme 
\ by which the security and sanctity of the 
: tabernacle would be assured. 


__ In the church referred to the receptacle for 
| the sacrament cost 10,000dol. The safe weighs 
_ 16001b., and consists of four pieces: the base, 
a curving piece of steel at the back that 
is stationary, and two circular curving doors 
_ which come together, closing the front towards 
the church. The leaves of these doors are 
made of Harveyised steel an inch thick. 'They 
meet as they close under the dome and overlap 
each other tightly. They turn on roller bear- 
ings, and they are operated by means of an 
electric motor. The safe is easily opened by 
| Manipulating buttons beside the tabernacle, 
but these push buttons will have no effect 
‘until the motor itself is set in motion in the 
vault below, the combination lock of the steel 
vault being known only to the priests of the 
‘parish. Electrical protection is also provided 
which would give notice at once to the nearest 
police-station should the safe be tampered 
with. Masked in its covering of gold leaf, this 
steel shell is a superb piece of mechanism. 


Tue Cork Echo is entirely dissatisfied with 
the character of the houses in the suburbs of 
the Irish city, and it trusts that when the 
electric tram opens up new building ground 
around Cork the builders will adopt some 
better plan for thererection of suburban villas, 
“as nothing could be poorer or meaner than 
the sort of dwelling-house now commonly 
raised in terraces round the city. Architectu- 
rally, these houses have no points of good 
style at all, not even simple prettiness, which 
is so easy to achieve. In and around Welsh 
and English cities, beautiful little houses are 
easily obtainable in terraces: ‘T'ake, for 
instance, Cardiff. Some of the prettiest and 
most compact dwelline-houses one could wish 
to see are found in the suburbs of Cardiff. 
Though here in Cork we have-not the advan- 
tages of Welsh brick and various sorts of fine 
native stone, still we should be able to improve 
upon our present system of running up houses 
which are nothing better than eyesores. The 
houses built in the neighbourhood of Cardiff 
are immeasurably superior to those around 
Cork, a fact worth noting at the present time,” 


Amone the structural alterations which 
have recently taken place at St. Anne’s Church, 
Edgehill, Liverpool, a most important need 
has been fulfilled in the matter of increased 
light in the sanctuary. By piercing the 
panelled vault overhead, sufficient illumination 
is now obtained to reveal much that was 
hitherto hidden of the beauty of Pugin’s 
wonderful oak baldacchino. For the first time 
this exquisite piece of ecclesiastical wood 
carving may be seen in its entirety. The 
baldacchino—a canopy surrounding the altar 
—is a frequent feature in Italy, but perhaps 
in this country that at St. Anne’s is the only 
example, It was designed by Welby Pugin, 
but it was at the instance of Peter Paul Pugin, 
his son, who found the design amongst his 
father’s papers, that it was erected in its 
present position, 


Tue structure isin the form of a groined 
canopy supported on four piers. The roof 
rises ‘to a pinnacle 32ft. above the floor of the 
chancel, On the front piers are carved almost 
life-sized figures of St. Michael and St. Gabriel, 
and above them aspires an intricate mass of 
delicate catving, designed in Pugin’s peculiar 
and beautiful adaptation of the Perpendicular 
Gothic. In spite of the enormous bulk of the 
upper portion, its minute tracery and elaborate 
piercing give it an ethereal lightness; and it 
is this, the most notable portion of the erection, 
that has erstwhile been lost in the gloom of a 
dimly-lit sanctuary. A fair conception of the 
amount of carving bestowed upon it by Messrs. 
Norbury and Paterson, of St. Luke’s Studios, 
Myrtle Street, may be gathered from the fact 
that in all there are something like 5000 carved 
crockets and 300 to 400 columns in the struc- 
ture. The Church of St. Anne is one of the 
best of Hansom’s efforts. Planned like a 
cathedral, complete with north and south 
transepts, and a triforium over the choir, and 
kept within the severe limits of the Early 
English style, it is a church of somewhat 
distinctive character. But a wholly inadequate 
clerestory has made the nave too dark. The 
latter fault is now being remedied by an 
ingenious system of fenestration in the nave 
vault. 


A PROPOSAL to reopen the old Norman west 
door of the church, which has been closed for 
upwards of fifty years, and to carry out cer- 
tain other improvements connected therewith, 
is being considered at Halsewell. It has been 
discovered that the original ground level of 
the western door is something over 2ft. below 
the level of the present surface. The church 
used formerly to be entered through a very 
fine Norman doorway, and it was now pro- 
posed to reinstate that old doorway to its 
original proportions, and to make certain other 
alterations in the western part, which would 
show up the whole elevation as originally 
intended by the architect. 


Tue late Mr. Alfred Cock, Q.C., had a very 
wide reputation as a connoisseur of objects 
of Art, and his collection had long been the 
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admiration of his many friends. But the 
collection has been ‘considerably over-rated, 
for there were very few objects of the first 
order of rarity or interest in the entire 
assemblage of over 500 lots which Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods have just con- 
cluded selling by auction. The total amount 
realised was slightly over £3000. 


Mrs. C. RK. Roserts’ art collection (late of 
Oakdale, Long Island, New York) included a 
suite of Louis XVI. carved and gilt furniture, 
the seats and backs covered with old Beauvais 
tapestry, and comprising a pair of sofas and 
six fauteuils, 3100 guineas; a Louis XVI. 
carved and gilt firescreen, with a panel of old 
Beauvais tapestry, 180 guineas. Various other 
properties included a sixfold screen of old 
Beauvais tapestry, each panel 60in. by 42in., 
520 guineas; a pair of Louis XV. cassolettes 
and covers of gros-bleu Sevres porcelain, 18in. 
high, 440 guineas; two pairs of Louis XIV. 
upright black Boulle cabinets, formerly in the 
collection of the late Mr. Gladstone, £90 19s., 
and bought by Messrs. Radly, Robson, and 
Mackay, of Old Bond Street; a secretaire of 
the early Louis XV. period, 48in. high, 
180 guineas; a Louis XV. marqueterie 
commode, 57in. wide, 220 guineas; a grand 
panel of old Brussels tapestry, representing 
the destruction of Niobe’s children, 220 
guineas; and a set of three panels of old 
Flemish tapestry, with Venus and other 
figures, 220 guineas. 


For the purposes of the Building Act the 
district of Fulham (hitherto comprising the 
whole of the parish of Fulham), has been 
divided by the Council into two districts, viz., 
North Fulham, comprising that part of the 
parish lying to the north of the Fulham Road 
and High Street, Fulham, down to Putney 
Bridge; and South Fulham, comprising that 
part of the parish lying south of the above 
roads. At a recent meeting of the County 
Council, Mr. Stanley F. Monier-Williams, 
A.R.LB,A., ¥.S.L, was appointed district sur- 
veyor for South Fulham, and Mr. Frederick 
W. Hamilton, A.R.I.B.A., district surveyor for 
North Fulham. 


Wirx the demolition of Mazas Prison, in 
Paris, the first prison in France constructed 
on the cellular system has disappeared, During 
the present century almost every French 
politician of note has been made familiar 
with its interior, for it was a great place for 
political offenders. It was named after Gene- 
ral Mazas, who was killed at Austerlitz, and 
originally his name was over the principal: 
entrance; but this was afterwards removed, 
as it was pointed out that it was a singular 
method of honouring a hero to call a prison 
after him. The boulevard itself in which it 
stands, and which is even better known as the 
terminus of the Lyons and Mediterranean 
Railway, was re-named a few years ago the 
Boulevard Diderot. The prison was of circu- 
lar shape, and the cells, which radiated in 
long rows from the centre like the spokes of a 
wheel, numbered no fewer than twelve hun- 
dred. ‘These cells were ingeniously consti- 
tuted to enable each prisoner to see the 
chapel from his door, so that he could listen 
to divine service without going outside his 
place of solitary confinement, 


Mr. F. 'T. Norris writes from the Viking 
Club :—* Referring to the ancient camp at 
Uphall, between Barking and Ilford, of which 
several persons have written pleading for a 
Roman orgin, I beg to point out that in an 
article written by myself, and communicated 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine in October, 1888, 
I have advanced considerations for regarding 
it as a Danish fort. An important piece of 
evidence is that Barking was originally called 
Beddenham, and only after the (Hast) Monas- 
tery was burnt by Guthram and his Danes in 
871 was it called Barking, a Danish place- 
name connoting ang or field of the borg or 
fort which they had built. Barking or Bedden- 
ham Monastery, of which one of the gates and 
possibly part of the church still remain, is re- 


markable for being the Monasterium on the 
east side of London which gave rise to the 
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title of West Monasterium for that of West- 
minster. The foundation of both (circa 670) 
is due to the same East Saxon Kings, as the 
unique extant charter, &c., show. I may add 
that both the Essex Naturalists’ Field Club 
and the Essex Archeological Society have 
collected bibliographies anent these earth- 
works.” 


Tur destruction recently of another so-called 
“fireproof” business structure in New York 
City affords an additional illustration of the 
practical impossibility, under the present con- 
ditions, of checking a fire when it attacks the 
upper floors of a modern American “sky- 
scraper.” Since business buildings in the 
United States have towered to a height of over 
six stories, the difficulty of providing adequate 
fire protection has hecome almost insuperable. 
Chief Bonner, of the New York City Fire 
Department, than whom there is probably no 
higher authority in these matters, does not 
scruple to declare that none of the modern 
« sky-scrapers ” are fireproof, and that once a 
fire gets a good start in one of the upper 
stories nothing can be done but to let it burn. 
He holds, says Cassier’s Magazine, that it is 
utterly impossible to fight a fire above a dis- 
tance of 125ft. The only remedy that is sug- 
eested is the adoption of interior fire plants 
and the organisation of a fire corps of em- 
ployés to operate them in case of an outbreak. 
A number of thé high modern buildings jn 
New York are already supplied with interior 
standpipes and the necessary equipments, but 
the majority of the owners of such structures 
are content to depend upon the so-called fire- 
proof construction of the walls and floors, a 
protection which time and again has proved 
fallacious in actual experience. The insurance 
companies are actively working in this matter, 
however, and it is not unlikely that pressure 
will be placed on the building department of 
New York to compel owners of buildings over 
six stories high, in that city, to provide their 
own fire-fighting apparatus. It is not merely 
a question of danger to the building itself and 
its occupants, but also to the lower buildings 
adjoining, and to those across the street, when 
the street is narrow, as is so often the case in 
the crowded parts of a city. This was proved 
in the case of a recent fire, when two buildings 
on either side of a high structure were burnt 
out, and those opposite were damaged, and 
saved only with difficulty from sharing a 
similar fate. 


For some time past a special committee of 
the Battersea Vestry has had under considera- 
tion the powers of that body with reference to 
the erection of municipal dwellings and other 
matters connect d with the housing of the 
working classes. ‘The committee have sub- 
mitted a report to the vestry, in which they 
find that the vestry has no power to erect 
dwellings under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, except upon the clearance 
of small insanitary areas, the authority for the 
erection of working class dwellings otherwise 
than in the case of insanitary areas (under 
Part III. of the Act) being the London County 
Council. The committee are of opinion that 
the metropolitan vestries and district boards 
should have the power of erecting dwellings for 
the working classes, and they recommend that 
the London County Council be asked to insert 
a clause in their General Powers Bill empower- 
ing such authorities to erect such dwellings 
under Part III. of the Act, and that the several 
metropolitan vestries and district boards be 


method of writing that Euclid used it, working 
out his problems on the sand, and the Tamils 
of Ceylon used to let the nail of one finger 
erow until it assumed the shape of the quill, 
for the purpose of inscribing palm leaves. 
Thus, writing with the fingeg, which belonged 
to one of the oldest Buddhist sects, has con- 
tinued almost until the present day. 


Try are very busy just now at the National 
Gallery. Rooms I., I1., and II1.—the large 
room facing you as you mount the stairs, with 
its annexes right and left—are in the hands of 
the decorators. The colour-of the wall paper, 
if it has not yet been definitely chosen, should 
be carefully considered. Perhaps in the larger 
gallery we may yet see that pale bronze green 
adopted which is so cool and so grateful to the 
eye in the only room in which it has been 
tried, the gallery devoted to Raphael and the 
Umbrian masters. 


Tun scheme of the Glasgow Corporation for 
decorating the exterior of the new Art Gal- 
leries with sculpture is proceeding in the most 
satisfactory way, and tends greatly to the 
credit of the rulers of that energetic city. 
The last incident in the matter is that not 
only the sculptors, but the carvers who are to 
carry out the carved ornament, have been sent 
to Paris at the expense of the Corporation to 
examine all the old and modern work there. 
They were met there by the architect, Mr. 
Simpson, and Mr. Frampton, the sculptor 
appointed by the city, and spent some days 
visiting the most notable buildings. The 
competition has been enlarged, and instead of 
£1600, £2800 is to be spent on the eight 
figures of Science, Literature, Religion, Com. 
merce, Music, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture, which are to form prominent 
external features on the pavilion. 


Tue Royal Commision for the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1900 has just issued.a pamphlet 
giving the Committees and general classifica- 
tion of the Exhibition and the regulations for 
exhibitors, and also a map of the Exhibition 
grounds and buildings. From this it would 
appear that the large building where the 
pictures will be exhibited will be to the west 
side of the new Boulevard. It will reach from 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées, over the new 
bridge, to the centre of the Invalides. The 
Pavilion of the English Commission will be 
on the further side of the Seine, on the Quai 
@Orsay, whilst the building in which the 
exhibits of the British Colonies and India are 
to be shown will be in the 'Trocadéro Gardens, 
near the site of the Japanese garden in the 
last Exhibition. The Committees, as at present 
constituted, seem to be singularly insufficient, 
presumably they will be considerably added 
to. Of the Committee which has to do with 
Works of Art, of the fourteen members a con- 
siderable number appear to be either mere 
figureheads or South Kensington officials, the 
only efficient members being the President of 
the Royal Academy, the President of the 
Institute of British Architects, the President 
of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Mr. Armstead, R.A. (presumably representing 
sculpture), Mr. J. S. Forbes, who is a con- 
noisseur in foreign but not in English Art; 
and Sir William Agnew. It will certainly 
have to be considerably increased to be in any 
way representative or useful. 


Tur Committee of the House of Lords 
which has been sitting for some time past upon 


asked to make a similar representation to the 
Council. 


Ar Dennington, in Suffolk, there is still pre- 
served in the parish church an ancient sand- 
writing table. It consists of a flat top, sur- 
rounded by a wooden spline to keep the sand 
from falling off. ‘Two wooden floats, having a 
strong resemblance to a plasterer’s trowel, are 
used instead of indiarubber for obliterating the 
writing. This table was used at the beginning 
of this century for teaching children to write, 


the projected Copyright Bill has, during the 
past few days, been enquiring into the artistic 
side of the Bill, and examining, among others, 
Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., and Mr. Wells, R.A. 
From the length of time that has been spent 
over it, the Bill will probably suffer the fate 
of its predecessors, says the St. James’s 
Gazette. It therefore seems.a thousand pities 
that the various divisions of Copyright Law 
cannot be legislated one by one, for, to deal 
with artistic, literary, musical, and dramatic 
copyright in the same Bill is too much for any 


the first finger or a piece of pointed wood heing 
used to mark the sand. The sexton of the 
church was taught the art of writing in this 
very rudimentary manner. So ancient is this 


admitted on all sides, and might be dealt with ~ 
very cursorily. At present the only question 
which appears to divide the Committee and - 
the promoters of the Bill is that of who should 
have the copyright in a portrait.. It appears 
to us that the contention of the artist that 
this should belong to him, even where the por- 
trait is a commission, or to the photographer 
because he supplies the plate, is altogether 
untenable. The question of the duration of 
copyright is also one about which there should 
be no difficulty. At present it is altogether 
inequitable that the eopyright in a work com- 
pleted fifty years before the artist’s death, 
and one which leaves his easel just before that — 
event, should be of the same duration. On 
the other hand, to extend the copyright for 
thirty years after death, which might mean in ~ 
certain cases 100-years, seems to us to be far ~ 
too liberal a term: in the interests of the ~ 
public. = 


Tue West Riding County Council has again 
had under consideration a proposed site for 
the new county lunatic asylum. As the cost 
of the buildings alone will probably be some- — 
thing like half a million, considerable import- 
ance attaches to the whole question. The 
Asylums Committee recommend the purchase ~ | 
of an estate at Kirkburton, near Huddersfield, 
which they consider to be the fittest available ~ 
site for the purpose. 


Arrrer mature consideration the executive 
committee entrusted with the Robert Louis 
Stevenson memorial have now come to a 
definite decision regarding the form which it 
is to take. A fund of about £1400 has up to — 
the present been raised, and it has been 
decided that the principal memorial is to be 
a mural monument, with a medallion portrait 
in high relief and architectural framework, to 
be placed in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
The board of the cathedral are prepared to 
allot the Moray aisle as a poets’ corner, and a 
very suitable site for the monument may be- 
found in that part of the ancient building. 
The executive have secured for the execution 
of the memorial the services of Mr. St. Gaudens, 
the eminent American sculptor, who has pro- 
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duced pleasing sculptures of the great writer” 
from life. If the amount of the subscriptions 
are sufficiently increased, the executive will 
also seek permission to place a handsome red 


granite seat upon Calton Hill, overlooking the 
Firth of Forth. 


Tue Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board, relating to 
Leeds, Wakefield. and Manchester, last week — 
came before a Select Committee of the House ~ 
of Lords, presided over by the Earl of Ribbles- 
dale.—Mr. Pember, Q.C., for the Corporation 
of Leeds, explained that one of the objects of” 
their Order was to enable a clearance to be 


made of one of the lowest portions of Leeds, ~ 
locally known as “The Shambles,” the buildings 
on which consisted mostly of slaughter-houses, 
The intention was to make a new street from 
Briggate to Vicar Lane. To enable the Cor- 
poration to do this the Leeds Estates Company = 
had offered to give thema large piece of land, ~ 
to remove the existing buildings, and to bear” 
the cost of the improvement, on condition that 
the Corporation undertook to construct the ~ 
street as far as Briggate, and to maintain ite, 
The only petitioners against the Bill were a> 
body of charitable trustees in Leeds, who had 
some property in the immediate neighbour- 3 
hood which they were willing to give to the 
Corporation, if the latter would alter the line 
of deviation so as to improve their front-~ | 
ages. This proposal and that of the Leeds 
Estates Company were considered by a com- 
mittee of the Corporation, and the offer of thi 
Leeds Estates Company was accepted 
being the best. The recommendation of the 
committee was approved subsequently by the 
Corporation. Nobody would be injured by the 
proposed improvement, because nobody but 
the users of the slaughter-houses would be diss 
placed, and they would be otherwise provided 
for. The new street would be an enormo 
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single session. Artistic copyright certainly 
deserves attention before anything else, for 
the blots upon the ~present law are many, 
and of much moment, whilst the remedy is 


relief to the traffic of Kirkgate.—After a shor 
consultation the Committee passed the pre 
amble. une “3 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


The New Government Offices. 


SELECTION OF ‘'tWO ARCHITECTS. 


M® AKERS-DOUuLAS has at length 
decided into whose hands to place the 
plans for the new public buildings which will 
presently, it is to be hoped, adorn West- 
minster. His method of selection disregards 
| all the doleful precedents. He has had no 
competition such as gave us the Law Courts. 
He has preferred to judge upon past achieve- 
ment rather than upon rival prospective plans. 
He invited the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to suggest some names to him, and 
to submit some drawings of theiraccomplished 
work. A dozen or so of architeets sent in 
photographs and sketches on the suggestion 
of the Council of the Institute, and these 
having been examined in the Office of Works, 
the result has just been made known. 
Tue Larger Buinpine 


' will face the widened Parliament Street, or 
- King Street, on the East, and Great George 
_ Street on the South. It will house a whole 
_ family of departments. The Board of Trade 
~ is to have a home there,and the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Education Department 
and some other Ministers are to be placed there. 
_ The task of providing them with walls and a 
roof has been entrusted to Mr. John Morton 
’ Brydon, F.R.I.B.A. He is a Scotsman, but 
_ for many years has worked in London. He 
~ will be remembered as the architect of the 
' Women’s Hospital in the Euston Road. He 
_ is responsible for some of the chief features 
- of the Scottish Church in Chelsea. He built 
’ the town hall for Chelsea—not the frontage, 
* but the hall itself, with its Adamesque sug- 
~ gestion. To him also, Chelsea is indebted for 
_ its free library. More lately he has been 
' employed in the extension of the Municipal 
_ Buildings at Bath. He was a pioneer in his 
' younger days of what was then called the 
~ Queen Anne school, which found London built 
~ of stucco, and left it a city of red bricks ; 
_ though we believe he rather repudiates the 
~ old designation, exclaiming, “ Queen Anne 
© stood only for honest work.” He is certain to 
produce something solid and _ substantial, 
' without trickery of ornamentation, and 
“probably with an old-world suggestion. 
ia Tur SECOND SITE 


~ to be filled lies between Whitehall Buildings 
‘and Whitehall. It used to be known as the 
- Carrington House site, and is almost imme- 
~ diately opposite the Horse Guards. Here the 
” War Office has to be lodged. Its tabernacle 
is to be set up by Mr. William Young—an 
excellent choice. Mr. Young has done work 
of all kinds, both public and domestic ; he, for 
~ instance, built Lord Wemyss his Scottish seat. 
But he is known all over the world as the 
~ author of the Municipal Buildings in Glasgow, 
_ whereof the people of the City of St. Mungo 
“are so proud. The elevation of that fine build- 
"ing is striking and picturesque enough; but 
_ the interior planning is probably unsurpassed 
"im any public building in Europe, not excepting 
the Palais de Justice at Brussels. Like Mr. 
- Brydon, Mr. Young hails from the North of 
the Tweed, but settled early.in London, and 
has lived and worked here ever since. It is 
not safe to speculate upon the style he will 
employ, as he is catholic in his tastes ; but he is 


“almost certain to adopt some form of the classic. 


Coy 
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: Tus architects for the Cardiff new municipal 
‘buildings recently waited upon the local 
authorities, and, replying to questions, said 
“that they would be willing to submit the 
~ names of several firms who could act as quan- 
tity surveyors, and from such list the corpora- 
“tion could make a selection; they thought 
Ik per cent. would be adequate remuneration 
for the quantity surveyors. ‘The architects 
" further said that it would be an easy matter 
“to heighten the front of the building somewhat, 
and also to alter the dome, if desired. In their 
opinion, Portland stone would be the best for 
the external portions of the building. It was 
resolved that the quantity surveyors be paid 
“1 per cent., and that the external portion of 
Pie building be of the best Portland stone. 


HOW TO BUILD “FIREPROOF.’* 


By Francis C. Moore. 


HE British Fire Prevention Committee 
has just issued its tenth publication—a 
paper on “How to Build ‘ Fireproof,” by 
Francis C. Moore, President of the Continental 
Insurance Co., New York, delegate of New 
York Board of Fire-Underwriters to the Board 
of Examiners of-the New York Building De- 
partment. The paper gives a summary of 
various suggestions as to methods of erecting 
“fireproof” buildings. This summary has 
been prepared in America, and the whole of 
the questions dealt with have particular refer- 
ence to the constructional practice of the 
United States. This fact, however, in no way 
lessens the value of the paper for the 
Metropolis and the other great centres of the 
empire; for, with slight modifications, it 
applies equally to the buildings of all countries. 
The author opens with a number of propo- 
sitions, which, although axiomatic in some 
instances, are based on sound principles, and 
are worthy of all acceptation. By arrange- 
ment with the Fire Prevention Committee, we 
are enabled to give these propositions: 


“Stow BuRnNInNG.” 


First, It may be claimed that no construc- 
tion is “ fireproof,’ and that even iron and 
masonry could with propriety be designated as 
“slow burning.” ‘The iron or steel used in a 
modern building has, in its time, been smelted 
in a furnace which presented no greater capa- 
city for running metal into pigs than some of 


| our modern buildings, whose interior openings 


from cellar to roof correspond to the chimney 
of a furnace, and the front door to its tuyere. 
If a pyrometer could be adjusted during the 
progress of a fire it would be found to rise 
quite as high as in any forge. 


OPENINGS IN F'AcADES. 


Second, Glass windows will not prevent the 
entrance of flame or heat from a fire in an 
exposed building. It may seem strange that 
so obvious a proposition should be thought 
worth stating, and yet to-day more than 75 
per cent. of the “ fireproof” structures of the 
country have window openings to the extent 
of from 30 per cent. to 70 per cent. of the 
superficial area of each enclosing wall without 
“fireproof ” shutters. Heat from a building 
across a wide street finds ready entrance 
through windows, and the several “ fireproof ” 
floors serve only to hold ignitable merchandise 
in the most favourable form of distribution for 
ignition and combustion, like a great ¢ridiron, 
to the full force of a neighbouring fire. 

OPENINGS IN F'LOoRs. 

Third. Openings through floors for stairways 

or elevators, gas, water, steam pipes, and 


- electric wires, from floor to floor of “ fire- 


proof ” buildings tend to the spread of flame 
like so many flues and should be fire-stopped 
at each story. This fault is more generally 
overlooked than any other. Ducts for piping, 
wiring, etc., should never be of wood. In the 
Mills Building, in New York, a fire, not long 
since, jumped through two or three floors from 
the one on which it originated, by means of 
the passageways for piping, electric wiring, 
etc., comparatively small ducts, but sufficient 
for the spread of flame. In one instance the 
fire skipped one floor, where it was cut off, and 
ignited the second floor above. 
“ WrREPROOFING ” IRON MrmBers. 


Fourth. In view of the fact that it is neces- 
sary to cover iron with non-combustible, nen- 
conducting material to prevent its exposure 
to fire and consequent expansion, and in view 
of the fact that all ironwork, except cast-iron, 
will rust to. the point of danger, it is best to 
use cast-iron for all vertical supports, columns, 
pillars, kc. Itis not advisable, of course, to 
have floor beams of cast-iron (except in the 
form of Hodgkinson beams thoroughly tested). 
If a floor beam should give way, however, it 
might not necessarily wreck the building, 
whereas if a vital column should give way a 


* © Flow to Build ‘Fireproof.’”’ By Francis C. Moore, 
The British Fire Prevention Committee, 1, Waterloo 
Place, London. Is, 


collapse of the entire structure might result. 
.... In my opinion, cast-iron columns are 
superior to steel and more reliable. It is not 
generally known that American cast-iron is 
vastly superior to English cast-iron, and will 
stand a greater strain without breaking. 
Cast-iron, moreover, will not expand under 
heat to the same extent as wrought-iron and 
steel, which is another fact in its favour, 
COLUMNS SHOULD BE STRIPPED. 

No bearing column should be placed in such 
a position that it cannot be uncovered and 
exposed for examination without danger to 
the structure. One of the ablest architects in 
New York makes it a rule to so “ fireproof” 
his columns that they can be examined at 
any time by removing the “fireproofing” to 
determine whether rust has invaded their 
capacity to carry their loads. In my judg- 
ment, periodical examinations should be made, 
from time to time, in this way, of all wrought- 
iron or steel columns, as it may happen that 
a leaky steam or water pipe has worked serious 
harm. Such a discovery was accidentally 
made recently in an important New York 
building. ... 


EXPANSION OF IRON. 


It is generally supposed, and frequently 
stated, that there is a great difference between 
the expansion of iron and masonry by heat. 
This is not the case. For example, the length 
of a bar which at 32degs. is represented by 1, 
at 212degs. would be represented as follows :— 


Cast-Iron a Se .. 10011 
Wrought-Iron ou, 2 *'1°0012 
Cement ee ti ol OOdeE 
Granite e iT =e t:0007 
Marble ea 5 2 OOLE 
Sandstone... a ed EO ayes 
Brick .... Me +S = 100054 
Fire-brick ... “=, .. 1:0005— 


In the “fireproof” building of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, in New York, 
some years ago, a heavy brick pier, 7ft. or 8ft. 
in diameter, adjoined the wall of the boiler 
furnaces. ‘The difference in expansion in the 
brickwork next to this furnace wall as com- 
pared with that of the remaining brickwork of 
the pier was so great as to produce a crushing 
of the material from top to bottom of the pier 
fora depth of several inches, and it was found 
necessary to change the furnace wall and leave 
an air space between it and the pier. 


RELATIVE EXPANSION OF [RON AND 
MASONRY. 


While the difference in expansion between 
masonry and iron incorporated with it is less 
per running foot than is generally supposed, 
and while the difference in expansion between 
a cubic foot of iron and that of a cubic foot of 
masonry would hardly be noticeable, especially 
if the iron were covered on all four sides, yet 
in stretches of 50ft. or more, as in the case of 
iron I-beams and girders, the cumulative effect 
of expansion in uncovered iron might be a 
serious matter—quite sufficient with the rises 
of temperature due to a burning building to 
push out the bearing walls and wreck the 
building. Especially is this true of tempera- 
tures higher than 500degs. It is unnecessary 
to suggest that metal differs from masonry in 
the important respect that heat does not travel 
throughout the entire length of the latter, 
while it does in the case of metal. In other 
words, while the difference between the expan- 
sion of a lineal foot of iron as compared with 
a lineal foot of masonry, marble, brick, &c., is 
very slight, the difference in conductivity is 
very great. The conducting power of silver, 
for example, being represented by 1, copper 
would be ‘845, cast-iron °359, gold 981, marble 
‘024, and brick ‘0l—an important fact to be 
considered in the construction of buildings. 
Brickwork raised to a white heat would not 
raise the temperature of other masonry in the 
same wall a few feet away; but one end of an 
iron I-beam could not be raised to a white heat 
without raising the temperature of the beam 
for its entire length. It is a well-known fact 
that iron responds so readily to temperature 
that, in surveying land, a surveyor’s 100ft. iron 
chain will, in measuring the distanceof a mile, 
result in a variation of 5ft.. between winter 
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temperature and summer temperature, result- 
ing in an error of one acre in every 533. 
Preventions AGAinst Expansion. 


Where iron beams and girders are inserted in 
walls without sufficient space left for their 
expansion under heat, they are almost certain 
to overthrow the bearing walls by their expan- 
sion thrust. A large warehouse in Vienna, in 
which such provision had been contemplated 
by the architect, was totally destroyed, with 
its contents, by reason of the fact. that an 
officious subordinate, discovering the space in 
the wall purposely left at the end of each beam, 
deliberately poured liquid cement therein, 
which, having set, effectually thwarted the 
well-meant intention of the architect, and re- 
sulted in the destruction of the building. 
EXPANSION THRUST. 


The expansion thrust of iron beams may be 
computed upon the following factor of expan- 
sion: Rolled iron of a length of 1562ft. will 
expand one-eighth of an inch for every degree 
of temperature. The heat of a burning build- 
ing, as already stated, is enormous—suflicient 
to fuse most known materials. It may safely 
be estimated to be at least 1000 degs. ; there- 
fore, a length of rolled iron of 1562ft., at 
1000 degs. of temperature, would expand about 
125in., and a 50ft. length of iron girder would 
expand between 4in, and 5in., showing that 
there should be a play at each end of at least 
Qin. if the iron is not fireproofed. Inasmuch 
as in iron construction the iron beams and 
girders are usually anchored to the walls to 
steady them, space should be left, and the tie 
to the anchor should be by a movable hinge 
joint, which would be of the same strength, 
with. an inflexible anchor for all tying pur- 
poses; but would yield under the thrust 
pressure like an elbow, and allow play of the 
beam’; or stiff anchors should have elongated 
holes to allow expansion when beams are of 
great length. Girders are seldom over 25ft. 
long, but if bolted together, as is frequently 
the case, they may be 120ft. or more long, and 
a line of columns from cellar to roof of a build- 
ing may easily have one continuous iron 
structure of two hundred or more feet. It 
should be remembered, however, that this 
danger from the expansion of iron may be 
almost wholly counteracted by protecting it 
from exposure to fire through the use of non- 
conducting material. It is more important to 
protect girders than beams. 
Roor, 

Fifth. ‘The roof, that portion of a building 
which ought to be most carefully watched 
during construction, is often the most 
neglected, woodwork entering into the com- 
position, as in the case of the Horne Building 
at Pittsburg, where the cornice was supported 
on wooden outriggers. 

PARTITIONS. 


Sixth. Partitions. These should not be 
erected upon wooden sills, as is sometimes the 
case—only, however, with ignorant and inex- 
perienced architects, who suppose that it is 
necessary to use wood in order to nail base- 
boards and other trim at the bottom of the 
partition. Porous terra-cotta will hold nails, 
and should be used in preference to wood, 
which, as soon as it burns out, will let down 
the entire partition. 

[The seventh proposition deals with the 
provision of water standpipes, and the eighth 
with the necessity of a night watchman. | 

SronE STAIRCASE TREADS. 


Ninth. Marble, slate, and other stones are 
certain to disintegrate or crumble when sub- 
jected to the joint action of heat and water. 
For this reason 90 per cent. of the staircases 
in modern “fireproof” buildings would be 
found: utterly unreliable in the event of fire, 
either for the escape of the inmates or the use 
of firemen—a serious consideration. Stone 
treads are usually let into iron rabbet frames, 
and as these stone treads would give way in 
case of fire, it would be impossible for a 
person to find a footing on the stairways; 2in. 
oak treads might actually last longer; but a 
safer staircase would be one the framework of 
which is of iron, the tread having an iron web 


the passage of a foot, underlying the stone or 
slate, so that if the stone tread should disin- 
tegrate, the staircase would still remain 
passable. It is possible to have the supporting 
tread of open-work cast-iron in an ornamental 
pattern, which, in relief against the white 
marble tread resting on it, would present a 
tasteful appearance from the underside or 
soffit of the staircase, with this great advan- 
tage, that, in the event the action of fire and 
water should pulverise the marble or slate 
tread, it would still afford a safe support for 
the foot. In the case of the burning of the 
two “ fireproof” buildings, Temple Court and 
the Manhattan Savings Bank, in New York, 
the slate treads yielded early in the fire, 
leaving staircases with openings the full size 
of the tread, which, within a few minutes 
after the fire started, were impassable for either 
firemen or inmates. It is astounding that 
this vital fault should be so generally over- 
looked in “ fireproof” buildings. 


HeicuHt oF BUILDINGS. 


Tenth. No building should exceed in height 
the width of the street on which it is located, 
from the view of light and health; nor, in 
any case, in excess of 95ft. for mercantile oc- 
cupancy, nor a height in excess of 200ft. for 
office occupancy. 

DESTRUCTIBILITY OF CONTENTS. 


(The eleventh proposition shows how “ com- 
bustible material will sometimes be more 
effectually and thoroughly destroyed in a 
‘fireproof’ building than in an ordinary 
building, since the early collapse of the latter 
may smother the fire and effect salvage, 
whereas ‘fireproof’ floors will support the 
contents of the former, and distribute them 
so that they are more certain to be destroyed.” | 


ENcLOsING WALLS. 


Twelfth. These should be of brick, the 
brickwork of the lower stories especially, if 
not of all, being laid in cement mortar. In 
fact, the specifications for a building in the 
compact part of the mercantile section of a 
city ought to be drawn in contemplation of 
the possible cremation of its contents, and the 
generation of heat considerably greater than 
2000 degs. Fahr. ‘The heat of a wood fire is 
from 800 to 1140 degs. ; charcoal, about 2200 
degs.; coal, about 2400 deg. Cast-iron will 
melt at between 1900 and 2800 degs. ; wrought- 
iron, 3000 to 3500 degs.; steel, 2400 to 2600 
degs.; and if an architect should be required 
to draw specifications for a building adjoining 
others, with the knowledge beforehand that 
its entire contents, from cellar to roof, were to 
be totally consumed, and he were under a 
bond to pay damages to surrounding property, 
he would not be more severe in his exactions 
than should a building law protecting neigh- 
bourhood rights in the enjoyment of property ; 
for a mercantile or manufacturing building 
sometimes generates a greater heat in com- 
bustion than a smelting furnace. 


In the course of excavations now being 
carried on in the Via Venti Settembre, at 
Genoa, a tomb of great antiquity has been 
found. In form the tomb resembles those of 
Corneto—the so-called well tombs —but its 
contents make it appear of rather more recent 
date. The cavity is about 80 centimetres in 
diameter by 60 centimetres deep. It is closed 
by a huge slab of cut stone, some 20 centi- 
metres thick. Inside a large vase of the form 
known as crater vases was found, though un- 
fortunately broken into several pieces. It 


MAKING A TUNNEL. 


CONCERNING .THE NEW SUBTER-- E 
RANEAN RAILWAY. Zz 


GB eas down in the London clay, during the ~ 
greater portion of the last two years, 
hundreds of brawny giants have been busy 
hollowing out, between the Bank and Shep- 
herd’s Bush, two great twin tunnels. Now the 
work is nearing completion. Connections have ~ 
been made in nearly all cases. ‘Temporary 
lines of railway have been laid down, and 
beneath the feet of the heedless, hurrying 
crowds that throng Oxford Street, and Holborn, 
and Newgate Street, perky, puffy little engines 
are engaged at this present moment in hauling 
trains of huge iron skips, each filled to over- ~ 
flowing with the blue-black, unctuous sub-soil, ~ 
It has been a “ dhivil of a job,” says the Daily — 
Mail, in quoting the words of an Hibernian 
foreman of works. The hardest kind of labour, 
pursued under apparently the hardest kind of. 
conditions! Yet themen do not seem to mind, 
but 
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away as merrily as though they had the blue 
sky above them, instead of thousands of cubic — 
yards of earth and clay, that one wouldimagine 
might at any moment crash in upon them and oe 
overwhelm them. But the engineers laugh | 
when you suggest any such eventuality, and 
when you come to examine the works more i 
closely you see why. The fact of the matter 
is that the Central London Railway tunnels ~ 
are not tunnels at all in the ordinary accepta- ~ 
tion of the term. They are gigantic steel pipes, — 
each 1lft. Gin. in diameter, that have been 
carried down the shafts in sections and fitted — 
and bolted together underground. There is”. 
thus no more danger of a “ cave in ” than there — 
would be in the case of a main outfall sewer. | 
Nothing morestrikingly illustrates the immense _ 
strides that within the past couple of decades — 
have been made in engineering science than ~ 
the driving of this same underground railway, 
the biggest and most important work of its 
kind, be it remembered, ever undertaken in 
England. Under 6 
THe Otp Cur-anp-CoveR MetHop 
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of tunnel construction it would have. been” 
impossible. Many people will doubtless recall — 
the frightful dislocation of traffic, to say 
ndthing concerning the loss to the shopkeepers _ 
along the line of route, caused by the building — | 
of the extension of the underground railway 
beneath the Mile End Road in 1884. In this. 
case the now obsolete cut-and-cover principle 
was adopted. The whole of the roadway: was 
converted into a gigantic trench, and for a 
considerable length of time traffic was entirely” 
suspended. Fancy, Cheapside, Newgate Street, 
Holborn, Oxford Street, and the Bayswater 
Road being so served for a period of more | 
than twenty-four months! Instead, the only 
notification afforded to the inhabitants of the — 
Metropolis of anything unusual going on has 
been the presence along the line of route 
followed by the new railway of certain monster 
hoardings, behind which may be caught 
occasional glimpses of donkey engines, cranes, | 
horses and carts, and huge stacks of tunnel” 
sections. Each of these labour colonies marks 
the mouth of a shaft, and will eventually be 


& 
Tue Sire or A RecutaR STATION. ~— 
The shafts vary in depth. The one opposite | 
the Bank of England, for instance, terminates — 


at 60ft. below the level of the street; that at~ 


seems to have served as a funeral urn, and 
was about 60 centimetres in height, and 
magnificently decorated. Numbers of pearls 
of great value are set on the edge of the vase, 
and around the sides are drawn in red on 
black many figures of priests and warriors. 
The date assigned to the vase is the third 
century B.c. In the same tomb a bronze 
water vase was found, extremely elegant in 
shape, and apparently of Greek origin. It is 
thought probable that before the excavations 
are finished other tombs of a similar nature 
will be discovered, as some years back a group 
of tombs of the Roman epoch was brought to 


or gridiron pattern, the interstices or openings 
of which should be small enough to prevent 


light at Genoa, not far from the spot where 
the present discovery has been made. 


Oxford Circus has been carried down another 
20ft.; while at. Notting Hill a depth of 92 
from the surface has been reached. The modus 
operandi is, however, in all cases the same: 
First there is dug out, by manual labour, & 
big round hole, the exact size of the propose 
shaft. This is sunk further and further down 
into the bowels of the earth with each sug 
ceeding day ; care being taken to line the 
hole thus excavated with steel sections, of 4 
similar nature to those afterwards used if 
constructing the tunnel itself. Then, whe 
the required depth has been reached, thi 
vertical excavation is converted into a hor 
zontal one, running east and west at righ 
angles to the shaft. At first the clay 1 


| 
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fixed in position. This is the Greathead 
Shield, without whose aid such work as this 
would be, to all intents and purposes, im- 
possible of accomplishment. In rear of this 
remarkable labour-saving engine are placed a 
number of hydraulic jacks, and slowly, but with 
irresistible force, it is “ persuaded” to move 
forward. In the meantime, the men have 
still been busily delving ahead into what is 
now the tunnel, but instead of excavating 
its full diameter, they merely remove a sort 
of central core, as it were, of from 4ft. to 5ft. 
in thickness. Then along comes 
Tuer CrrcuLaR STEEL SHIELD, 
with its knife-like edge, scooping out the 
remainder of the clay, and causing it to fall 
inwards in massive flakes. These are promptly 
broken up, shovelled into the skips, and 
dragged off to the mouth of the shaft, whence 
they are hauled to the surface and carted 
away. The shield, it should be noted, is just 
a trifle larger than the finished tunnel, thus 
‘enabling the steel sections to be built up and 
bolted together before it is again moved for- 
ward. By this means all risk of a “ cave-in” 
is absolutely obviated. Afterwards, as soon 
as the shield is again pressed forward, the 
space formerly occupied by it, between the 
outer side of the tunnel and the clay, is filled 
‘with “grouting.” Grouting is a mixture of 
cement and lime, which dries very speedily, 
and is, when dry, exceedingly hard. It is 
forced, by means of compressed air, through 
holes purposely left in the sheathing, and, as 
soon as it sets, that particular segment is con- 
sidered tu be completed. The “jacket” of 
grouting serves, in fact, the double purpose of 
guarding against any risk of subsidence, such 
as might conceivably affect the stability of 
the buildings above, and entail endless litiga- 
‘tion and possible heavy damages, and of 
“clothing” the pipe-tunnel in 
Aw Impervious TusBE oF CEMENT, 


‘thus keeping it from contact with the water 
that is constantly filtering down from above. 
The bulk of the actual work of excavation 
has now been done, and, unless some unfore- 
seen difficulties intervene, it is unlikely that 
the opening of the new line will be deferred 
beyond next January at the latest. There 
will be thirteen stations in all, and the entire 
journey is 64 miles. The new line is carried in 
two iron-bound tunnels which have, as far as 
possible, been excavated under the public 
thoroughfares; and at one point only—near 
Stamford Street, Blackfriars—has it been 
hecessary to make any arrangement with the 
Owners of private property. Hence the rail- 
way has been constructed at very small cost as 
compared with the estimated expenditure 
involved by other schemes which have from 
time to time been submitted to the considera- 
tion of the London and South-Western Com- 
pany. An independent company was created 
to carry out the project, capital being raised 
in the first instance to the amount of £540,000. 
aa the Act of Parliament which authorized 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE Ling, 
power was obtained to provide two stations 
mnly—one at Waterloo and the other at 
Bucklersbury, quite close to the Mansion 
House. The platform of the Waterloo ter- 
Minus, laid at a depth of 41ft. immediately 
imderneath the principal main lines of the 
Gondon and South-Western Railway, is 
wpproached by a series of inclined ways which 
van be entered from various points of that 
vompany’s station. After a somewhat sharp 
vurve into York Road, the underground 
Wnnels, rapidly descending, cross Waterloo 
3ridge Road, and follow the route of Stamford 
Street as far as Hatfield Street, where they 
urn in a nort-easterly direction. Penetra- 
‘ing the bed of the ‘Thames on a slight 
neline—arranged for the purposes of effective 
rainage — they emerge on the Middlesex 
ide of the river, in front of the Royal Hotel, 
md passing the foundations of the Times 

ce, proceed under the centre of Queen 
Fictoria Street to the City Terminal Station, 
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which will eventually have an entrance to the 
public subway now in course of construction 
under the busy crossing in front of the Mansion 
House, the Royal Exchange, and the Bank of 
England. Passengers by the Central London 
Railway will use the same subway, but in the 
first instance the approach to the City station 
of the Waterloo and City Railway will be by 
means of two staircases rising to the street 
level near the premises of the National Safe 
Deposit Company in Queen Victoria Street. 
Although no provision of the kind has been 
made in the contract, it may eventually be 
found necessary to construct lifts at. the City 
terminus, if not also at Waterloo. The rail- 
way works have been carried out by Messrs. 
Mowlem and Co., the engineers at the outset 
being Mr. W. R. Galbraith, M.I.C.E., and Mr. 
J. H. Greathead, M.I.C.E., and Mr. Harley H. 
Dalrymple-Hay, A.M.I.C.E., acting as resident 
engineer. Mr. Greathead died before the com- 
pletion of the contract, and his place has since 
been taken by Professor A. H. W. Kennedy. 
Much of the tunnelling was executed 
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owing to the fact that the deep excavation had 
to be continued through a strata of water- 
bearing gravel. This process was especially 
necessary at Blackfriars, where the line passes 
below the main sewer of the London County 
Council, carried under the Victoria Embank- 
ment. The tunnels were set with remarkable 
accuracy, and where compressed air had not to 
to be employed the ordinary rate of progress 
was about 10ft. per day of completed work. 
At Waterloo a peculiar difficulty presented 
itself. There was not room enough to make a 
cross-over road without occupying considerab!e 
space underneath the station of the South- 
Western Company, and in order that this area 
might be utilised to the best advantage it was 
necessary to remove one of the massive brick 
piers on which the superstructure rests. The 
task was successfully accomplished by the con- 
struction of a single span arch of 40ft., and 
there is now ample room at each terminus for 
the rapid and regular working of a five-minute 
service of trains. 
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A NEW building has been opened at the 
rear of Garfield House, 8, Fitzroy Square, in 
connection with the home for working girls, 
Hitherto there had been accommodation for 
fifty girls, and the new extension will permit 
an additional forty-seven to make their abode 
at the home. The additional accommodation 
has involved an unlooked-for extension of the 
lavatory, baths, and sanitary arrangements, 
as well as the provision of an enlarged dining- 
hall. 

Tue fifty-fifth annual congress of the British 
Archeological Association is now being held 
at Peterborough. - Peterborough and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood is particularly rich in 
archeology, and excursions have been 
arranged to Caistor for its famous Norman 
church, Barnack for its fine Saxon church, 
Stamford and Burghley House, the historic 
seat of the Marquis of Exeter ; Spalding, Little 
Gidding, and Yoxley churches ; Northborough, 
the home of the Claypole family, and inti- 
mately associated with Cromwell ; Fotheringay 
Castle (the scene of Mary Queen of Scots’ 
tragic death) ; Apelthorpe Hall (the seat of 
the Harl of Westmorland), &c. Lord Melville 
will read a paper on Lathom Hospital, at 
Oundle; Dr. W. de Gray Birth on the history 
of Ramsey Abbey (now the seat of Lord de 
Ramsey); Dr. Walker, of Peterborough, will 
describe the Saxon and Roman occupations of 
Peterborough ; Miss Edith Bradley is to dilate 
upon Crowland, and the legend of St. Guthlac ; 
whilst other matters connected with the fens 
and local history are to be discussed. The 
members of the Congress assembled at the 
Cathedral in the afternoon of the first day, and 
Dr, Ingram delivered an address on its history, 
with particular reference to the restoration of 
the west front, now in progress, and the recent 
discoveries of the remains of a Saxon church 
under a portion of the eastern chapel, now 
under repair. The Bishop of Peterborough 
afterwards delivered his inaugural address, 
and the Rev. Canon Sigers read a paper on 
Barnack Church. 


L.C.C. 


SCHEME. 


THE NEW STREET 


4 Mee proposal of the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the London Ccuncil for the 
formation of a new thoroughfare between 
Holborn and the Strand—an account of which 
has already been published in these columns 
was discussed at some length at a recent 
meeting of the Council.—Mr. Campbell intro- 
duced the subject by moving to refer back the 
paragraph in the Finance Committee’s report 
which set forth the cost of the improvement, 
£774,200. He said he was appalled at the 
magnitude of the scheme. It was proposed 
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and no end of other buildings, and it would 
lead to an annual charge in the first instance 
of £70,000 or £80,000. He wished to have 
the report referred back, in order that the 
Finance Committee might devise some means 
for paying interest out of capital whilst the 
improvement was being carried out.—Colonel 
Ford seconded.—Lord Welby said the com- 
mittee had carefully considered their pro- 
posals, and it would be a mistake to refer the 
report back.—Upon a show of hands the 
amendment was rejected by a large majority, 
and the report received.—After further dis- 
cussion the report was adopted.—Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre then moved the reception of the main 
report of the Improvements Committee dealing 
with no fewer than six schemes; the street 
from Holborn to the Strand, Cat and Mutton 
Bridge, Old Gravel Lane Bridge, High Street, 
Kensington, Wandsworth Road, and Southamp- 
ton Row. He pointed out that all these 
improvements involved an expenditure of 
£1,100,000. The main improvement, however, 
was the 


Housorn To StRAND THOROUGHFARE, 


which involved an expenditure of £774,000. 
The scheme had been universally welcomed by 
the public. It was essentially necessary that 
the Council should understand that.any delay 
in carrying out the improvement would involve 
the Council in a vastly increased expenditure. 
It was essentially the same scheme as that 
formulated by Mr. Frederick Harrison some 
years ago, with the exception that the Strand 
end of the street terminated in a crescent. By 
this plan the traffic going east and west would 
be better divided than if a direct route to 
Holborn were made. This was the first time 
it had been undertaken to re-house all the 
people who would be displaced by the scheme, 
and it would cost the Council a considerable 
extra sum of money. From whatever point of 
view the scheme was regarded as a street im- 
provement, as a great sanitary improvement, 
involving the improvement of the whole dis- 
trict, or as an architectural improvement, it 
would add to the 
Dienity AND Brauty or Lonpon. 


—The report was received.—Upon the first 
recommendation, as follows, “That the Council 
do apply to Parliament in the Session of 1899 
for powers to construct a new street, and 
branch streets, 100ft. wide, from Holborn to 
the Strand, and to carry out the subsidiary 
street improvements in general accordance 
with the scheme shown on the plan approved 
by the Improvements Committee on May 25th, 
1898,” Dr. Cooper moved, and Mr. Glanville 
seconded, an amendment that the Council 
should take no steps until after the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation had issued its 
report.—Mr. Beachcroft having spoken in 
favour of the recommendation, Mr. Cornwall 
thought that any further delay would only 
put more money into the pockets of the 
ground landlords.—Mr. Henry Clarke advo- 
cated the adoption of the scheme, which, if 
carried out, would give London -one of: the 
handsomest streets in Europe.—Upon.a divi- 
sion, after further discussion, the amendment 
was rejected by 93 to 20 votes, — Another 
amentment, moved by Colonel Ford, was lost 
by a large majority, as was one moved by Mr. 
Bond, M.P., in favour of moving the Church 
of St. Mary-le-Strand, and the Committee’s 
recommendation was then agreed to with one 
dissentient.—The following recommendations 
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were adopted without discussion: That the 
question of powers being sought to enable the 
Council to lay tramways along the new streets 
be referred to the Highways Committee for 
consideration and report. ‘hat provision be 
made for the construction of a subway under 
the new streets (for mains, wires, &c.), and 
also for the planting of trees in the new 
thoroughfares. That provision be made in the 
Bill for part of the cost of the improvement to 
be dealt with on the same general principle as 
that: embodied in the improvement charge 
sections of the London County Council (Tower 
Bridge. Southern Approach) Act, 1895, but 
that a longer period than three years be 
allowed within which to judge of the effect of 
the improvement upon the surrounding pro- 
perty. That provision be made by scheme for 
re-housing within about a mile of their resi- 
dences all the persons of the labouring class 
displaced who are dependent on fixed em- 
ployment in tha neighbourhood, and that ade- 
quate provision be made elsewhere for the 
remainder of the persons displaced. — This 
exhausted the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, whose scheme has thus been adopted 
in its entirety. 


R.I.B.A. 


THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS: LIST OF 
SUCCESSES. 


4 Nie following have passed the June Exami- 
nations of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects :— 
PRELIMINARY. 


P, P. Abercrombie, C. J. H. Ascroft, 8. B. 
Ashworth, H. W. Asman, A. H. Atkinson, F. 
Barclay, H. M. Barker, M. 8. Bigwood, H. T. 
Bill, R. H. Boyd, A. C. Broadbent, W. Broad- 
bent, C. A. Broadhead, J.T. W. Brooke, A. E. 
Brooker, E. D. Brown, J. Brown, E. A. Brymer, 
A. A. Carder, W. A. T. Carter, R. M. Chalmers, 
A, L. Chapman, 8. W. Clark, H. H. Clegg, 
A. R. Conder, V. C. Cook, E. C. R. Dibdin, 
H. H. Dodd, L. W. Ensor, J. W. H. Farrow, 


A. E. C. Fenoulhet, J. R. Fothergill, R. R. 
Gall, H. W. Gammidge, A. E. Gelder, C. R. B. 
Godman, V. R. Gould, W. L. Guest, E. Harding, 
J. A. Harrisson, O. B. Hatchard, T. Hedges, 
A. Herklots, W. H. Hobday, A. H. Johnson, 
L. A.. Jones, §. A. Kelly, H. Kenchington, W. 
Leaning, A. H. Lewis, J. Love, G. H. Love- 
grove, B. J. McAdam, A. McDonald, J. C. 
Mackenzie, H. N. Maunder, W. Michelmore, 
J. Miller, P. Mimor, A. C. Notley, E. Ogden, 
Cc. T. Palmer, E. O.. Payne, W. 8S. Payne, 
T. 8. Peace, A. M. Peart, R. T. W. Purchas, 
A. R. F. Raven, G. Raymond, A. J. Redfern, 
W. B. Rees, W. F. Richardson, A. R. Robert- 
son, J. G. Robertson, G. M. Roe, S. Salisbury, 
E. M. Simpson, G. 8. Simpson, M. Skinner, 
E. BR. Sladen, P. J. Smith, M. S. Stillman, 
F. G. Stockdale, F. A. Stowell, H. M. Tait, 
E. R. Taylor, A. Tedman, R. W. Thomas, F. E. 
Tomson, H. Wakeford, C. F. Wood, W. Ward, 
A. EK. Webb, BR. D. Wells, P. J. Westwood, J. 
Wilson, D. Wood, C. L. Wright, 
INTERMEDIATE. 

R. P. Twizell, T. J. Bee, S. Harrison, R. T. 
Barker, J: G. Ross, C:’H. F. Comyn, J. E. 
Fawcett, A. E. Lacey, L. F. Ward, J. Quail, J, H. 
Gibbons, N. Thomas, C. H. Heathcote, S. G. 
Highmoor, H. Moger, H. Gelder, A. Wood- 
roofe, J. F. J. Goodacre, P. J. Turner, R. D. 
Wells, G. A. Brown, J. M. Ross, A. S. Dorrell, 
J. 1. P. Jones, H. S. Barrett, C. A. Strachan, 
R. B. Brook-Greaves, H. I. Triggs, E. G. 
Heathcote, P. 'T. Hopwood, F. R. Foster, W. 
Higenbotham, N. Thorp, J. T. Alexander, 
H. C. Bishop, F. W. A. Buckell, F. B. Chester, 
W. W. Ellison, P. E, Gloyn, K. J. S. Harris, 
J. H. Higson, J. Holt, G. F. M. Merriman, 
J. L. Nicholson, H. W.H. Palmer, A. R. P. 
Piercy, F. E. Price, E. E. Shepherd, E. A. 
Toombs, W. J. Walford, H. P. Williamson, W. 
Wrigley, C. F. Young. 


FINAL. 


Professional Items. 
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AxsrerpEnn.—The extensions to the bathing 
station at Aberdeen, comprising a large 
swimming bath and a new block containing 
Russian, sitz, and several additional private 
baths, are now nearing completion. Like the 
original building, the new block is built of 
brick. It adjoins the south end of the main 
building, and is of two stories, with ornamental 
turrets at the four corners. 


Ascot.—The Royal Victoria Cottage Nursing 
Home has just been opened at Ascot. The 
building has been erected at a cost of £3400. 
The hospital is intended as a nurses’ home as 
well as affording accommodation for patients. 
The architect is Mr. W. Menzies. 


BirurncHam.—The new Sunday Schools of 
Carver Street Wesleyan Chapel were opened. 
last week. There is a large lecture hall. 
Twenty-four extra class-rooms have been pro- 
vided, and there is a good kitchen and the 
usual outbuildings. The cost has been be- 
tween £4000 and £5000. ‘The new building 
has been designed by Mr. H. W. Lockwood, of 
Palatine Chambers, and Messrs. Malthouse 
and Ward are the contractors. 


Bristou.—The site at the back of the Bristol 
Council House is being cleared for the erection 
of the temporary Council Chamber, the cost 
of which is to be limited to £2500. The City 
Engineer (Mr. T. H.. Yabbicom) has en- 
deavoured to provide a spacious, well-arranged, 
and convenient meeting-room. The entrance 
to the annexe will be at the half-level of the 
present staircase, the windows in which will 
have to be partially cut away to make room 
for the folding doors, which give access to a 
vestibule, behind this being a cloak-room. 
The Council Chamber will be 57ft. long by 
34ft. wide and 21ft. in height. 

Carpire.— The foundation and memorial 
stones of a new church have just been laid in 
Neville Street, Riverside, Cardiff. The build- 
ing will be in the Perpendicular style of 
Architecture, with an imposing front, a fine 
central window being flanked by two ornate 
turrets, terminating in spires. Maescymmer 
thin coarse stones will be used, with Bath 
stone dressings. The architects are Messrs. 
Veall and Sant, and the contractor Mr. W. T. 
Morgan, Lochaber Street. The building now 
being proceeded with will give accommodation 
to 600 people, and will cost £3000. Space has 
been reserved for a schoolroom, and at a later 
date it is proposed to add a gallery to the 
chapel, bringing the total cost to over £4000. 


Drvonport.—A new chapel is in course of 
erection at Ford, Devonport. The building is 
designed in Late Perpendicular style. It will be 
built of red brick, relieved by polyphant and 
Doulting stone dressings. The main front will 
have a gable, with a handsome five light tracery 
window, and will be flanked on both sides with 
turrets. There will be two main large entrance 
doorways opening into a lobby, and one door- 
way to each turret, which will form the future 
gallery entrances. ‘T'wo vestries are provided, 
together with an organ chamber and choir 
seats. Heating is to be supplied by means of 
hot-water pipes. The roof is to be open tim- 
bered, and the pews will have modern pitch- 
pine bench ends. Messrs. Wiblin and de 
Boinville, of Plymouth, are the architects; and 
the contractor is Mr. W. Partridge, of Mutley. 


DoncastER.—St. Mary’s Church, Doncaster, 
which was built in 1885 from designs prepared 


Erected from plans prepared by Mr. James 


Gillespie, St. Andrews, the building isintype 
characteristically Scotch. On the north-east ~ 
flank there rises a substantial square tower to — 
a height of 60ft., surmounted by a red tiled — 
spire. The contractors were:—Mason, A. 
Black, Cupar ; joiner, A. Smith, Cupar ; slater, 
J. Fyffe, Cupar ; plumber, W. Brown, Cupar ; 
plasterer, A. M‘Ritchie, Dundee; painter, J. 
Randall, Cupar. 
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Govan, N.B.—The hospital recently erected 
in connection with the Hawkhead Asylum of | 
the Govan District Lunacy Board has been ~ 
formally opened. The site of the hospital is ~ 
to the east of the asylum, and it includes sec- 
tions for the treatment of recent and acu 
cases, infectious cases, and sick and infirm 
cases. There are separate rooms for each 
patient, and accommodation is provided for ~ 
144 altogether. With the erection of the © 
hospital the asylum buildings are now com- 
plete, the work of construction having been 


going on since 1891. = 
a = 
Liverpoon.—It’' has been decided to proceed 


shortly with the erection, in Kingsley Road,” 
of the long-projected new church under the 
dedication of Our Lady of Lourdes and St.” 
Bernard, to the designs of Messrs. Pugin and 
Pugin, of London. The estimated cost is | 
about £8000. The new church, Gothic in” | 
style, will consist of a fine nave and a parallel — 
chapel equal in length; the latter dedicated 
to Our Lady of Lourdes, with her altar and a 
grotto, the former to her apostle of predilec- | 
tion, the Monk of Clairvaux. = | 
The Cook Street Arcade, which has been - 
so long in course of construction, is steadily i 
progressing towards completion, and the ques- 


tion of how the various archways are to be 
illuminated has been brought to the ma | 
of. the Corporation Lighting Committee. Ae | 
report with reference thereto is to be pre-. 
pared by Mr. Bellamy, superintendent of 
street lighting. es | 
Lonpon, E.—The’ new premises of the | 
Church Training College for Lay Workers, | 
situated at 384—92, Commercial Road, BH, | 
and erected at a total cost of £15,000, were | 
formally opened last week. The buildings, 
which have been designed by Mr. Keith Ds | 
Young, are of a commodious character, and 
room has been provided for 40 resident 
students. ‘= 


| 


Matron (Yorks.).—The old parish church - 
of St. Nicholas, Norton, Malton; which has | 
been replaced by the handsome but unfinished | 
church of St. Peter, is at last to be pulled | 
down. The building, which is so plain as to 
be bordering on ugliness, is not an ancient one, 
only dating from the close of the last century. | 
The place is now getting into a dilapidated 
state, and it is absolutely necessary that some: | 
thing should be done, as there are some objects | 
worth preserving. There is a fine east window | 
of stained glass, with the emblems of the four | 
Evangelists, and this it is hoped to transfer to 
the west end of the new church. ‘There are 
also some important mural monuments; 
including one to the late John Scott, of 
Whitewall House, which is in the parish of 
Norton. ae ois | 


ot 


Prrsies.—A drinking fountain has bee: 
erected in Peebles in memory of the late Pro- 
fessor Veitch. Erected to designs by Messrs. 
Sydney Mitchell and Wilson, Edinburgh, the} 
fountain consists of a square base ~s@t) 
diagonally with the angles rounded off. Tt 
sides’ are panelled, the panels being filled 
with polished grey.Aberdeen granite. Fr 
the base rises a richly-moulded and decora 


by Lord Grimthorpe, has just been renovated 
and certain alterations effected. The structural 
alterations have been made by Mr. W.. Anerley, 
builder, the painting, &c:., done by Mr. W. N. 
Gyles, Copley Road, and the altar cloth, 


_ J.C. Bains, P, C. Blow, V. E. Bosher, R. W. 
Carden, E. M. Charles, A. Cowie, 8S. C. Den- 
mead, A. R. Gough, J. 8. Harrison, A. Herbert, 
G. McMichael, L. Moore, ©. Riddey,.C. W. 
Surrey, A. W. Vercoe. 


curtains, &c., were supplied by Messrs. Jones 
and Willis, Birmingham. The organ has been 
cleaned and re-toned by Mr. R. J. Pillin. 


DunprEE.—The Free Church at Bow of Fife 
has recently undergone _ reconstruction, 


Renaissance column, on the square die of the 
base of which there is a sunk’ panel fille 
in with an alto-relievo bust of the professor m 
bronze executed by Mr. Webster, sculptor 
Edinburgh. Above the square die is a circuk 
moulded base, and the column proper frist 
above this from a cluster of acanthus: leay 
finely carved out of the solid granite, topy 
with a carved capital on which rests a liom: 
bronze supporting a shield bearing the Peeb 
arms. The shaft of the column is. ri¢ 
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3 
_ decorated with festoons and drops of cherub 
_ heads and lyres in bronze. The whole foun- 
tain, with the exception of the bronze work 
and the Aberdeen grey granite panels of the 
__ base, is executed in fine axed Corrennie granite. 
There are two drinking basins with finely 
modelled bronze cups, and a dog trough is 
also provided. The fountain, which stands 
14ft. 6in. high, has been built by Bailie 
_ Ramsay, Peebles. The decorative modelling 
and granite work is by Mr. Kerr, sculptor, 
_ Haymarket, Edinburgh; and the whole has 
been executed under the superintendence of 
the designers, Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and 

~ Wilson. 


SHEFFIELD.—The new schools in Carver 
Street, Sheffield, are being pushed on rapidly, 
_ and it is expected that the whole will be ready 
_ for opening in October. The lecture room is 
an airy and well-lighted apartment, 50ft. 
- square, and has accommodation for about 500 
persons. It will be used as the young men’s 
schoolroom and for other purposes which its 
name implies. Above the lecture hall is 
another room, about the same size, which will 
be a joint schoolroom for boys and girls. The 
young women’s schoolroom measures 42ft. by 
30ft., and there are about thirty class rooms, 
the whole forming very complete premises for 
the Sunday school and social work which 
_ centres at Carver Street. The total cost of the 
_ building and furnishing, together with the 
_ necessary alterations to the old premises, will 
7+ be from £4500 to £5000. Mr. H. W. Lock- 
~ wood, of Palatine Chambers, is the architect, 
_ and the contractors are: Masons and brick- 
layers, Messrs. Malthouse and Ward; car- 
penter and joiner, Mr. Enos Moore; slaters, 
' Messrs. Staniforth and Lee; plasterers, Messrs. 
| Hodkin and Jones; plumber, Mr. Hickson. 
_ The buildings throughout are heated on the 
~ low pressure hot-water system, by Messrs. 
_ Newton, Chambers, and Co. 


~ 


" Wiean.—A new workhouse at Wigan is 
' proposed. The present buildings in Frog 
~ lane do not meet present requirements. Half 
'_ adozen sites have been under survey, but. the 
| one apparently in most favour is at Orrell. 
__ Some of the above sites are within the borough, 
_ one being Whitley and another Beech Hall, 
_ both healthy parts of the town. 


_ Wettiineton.—New buildings have been 
erected at Ketley at a cost of about £3000. 
| The school provides accommodation for 360 
children, including infants. The outside eleva- 


| tions are effective, being somewhat Eliza- 
| bethan in style. The buildings have been 


_ erected by Messrs. R. and J. Millington, 
_ builders, Oakengates, from an excellent design 
by Mr. C. R. Dalgleish, architect, Wellington 
_ and Shrewsbury. 


“Weston-Surer-Marn.—The Weston-super- 
Mare Pier Company is now having con- 


* 


structed a pier out from Birnbeck Island to a 
natural basin. The length of the new pier 
~ will be 950ft.,and, though the structure is to 
| be considerably in keeping with the existing 
pier, it will differ mainly in the fact of width, 


which is to be from 14ft. to 15ft., as against 
 20ft., the width of the present pier. There 
_ will be refuges and side-wings, whilst the seat- 
‘ing accommodation will also be carried the 
whole length. A roomy pier-head will be 
constructed, with the usual timber piles and 
“Island The buildings and offices on Birnbeck 


Island have been rebuilt at a cost of £2000. The 
whole buildings are of solid stone, and the 
_ ventilating arrangements in every department 
- are admirable. 


' chapel at Bishopthorpe have been laid. The 
“style of Architecture to be followed is Early 
| Gothic, red bricks, with stone dressings, being 
~used. The architects are Messrs. Hornsey and 
_ Monkman; Railway Street, York, and the con- 
tractors engaged on the work are as follows: 
| Bricklayer, mason, joiner and plasterer, Mr. 
Jonathan Simpson ; slater, Mr. Joseph Hard- 
grave; plumber, Mr. J. H. Shouksmith; painter, 

Messrs. W. Bellerby and Sons. 


= A 
" Yorx.—The foundation stones of a -new : 


Views and Reviews. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH COINAGE. 

The history of the coinage of any country 
always throws an interesting sidelight on the 
history of its Art. The history of our British 
coinage, as unfolded before us here, is in many 
respects parallel to that of our Architecture. 
From Greece to the Greek colonies, in Southern 
France, and through France to Great Britain, 
is the history of both in a sentence, And 
precisely as debased Greek forms may be 
traced, and Greek influence may be felt, 
running through early French Architecture 
and spreading to England, so do we see it in 
the coinage. Three most interesting photo- 
graphs of coins serve to illustrate the point. 
The original Stater of Philip IL., of Macedon, 
then the copy executed by the Gauls, the 
“ Philippine,” and, lastly, the imitation of this 
copy made by the Britons—the British Stater. 
Those interested in the subject of coins—and 
what artist is not?—will find this book a 
serious contribution to the literature of the 
subject. It is called “The Story of the British 
Coinage,” but it is rather too formal in arrange- 
ment to suit the title; it ismore of a handbook 
or concise book of reference; the introduction 
is the only narrative part. The reign of each 
Sovereign is taken in order, and every coin 
minted during his reign is described. About 
140 pages is devoted to England, fifty to 
Scotland, and twenty to Co!onial coinage ; 
there is also a note on tokens, and an index. 
There are 108 illustrations of coins of all dates, 
which give us, at a glance, the history of the 
art of designing coins. The contrast between 
the fine decorative effect of such coins as the 
gold florin of Edward IIL., or the rose-noble of 


' Henry VII.,and the utter commonplaceness of 


those of the Georges, or of the present day, is 
more instructive than pleasing. The book is 
nicely printed, handy in size, and popular in 
price. It should have a good circulation. 

A. R. J. 


“The Story of the British Coinage.” By Gertrude 
Burford Rawlings. London: George. Newnes, Limited, 
1898, 


IRON AND STEEL BRIDGES, 

This book, written primarily for students 
and apprentices, will be found useful by archi- 
tects and engineers generally, who though 
not bridge specialists, carry out a good many 
important works of this description. The 
author, in his endeavour to make the princi- 
ples and practice of bridge construction clear 
and concise, has omitted, in many instances, 
the reasons for his statements, giving the ap- 
pearance of a hard and fast rule where only the 
best form for general practice is intended. In 
Chap. VII., on the “ Preparation of Drawings,’ 
the author states : “ That making an allowance 
for vibration is a mere farce, as there is no 
data upon which to base any figures.” By 
vibration we suppose the dynamic action of 
suddenly applied load is meant, and here we 
differ from the author, as the intensity of this 
strain, though not absolutely known, can be 
closely estimated, and is a factor which should 
in every case be considered. In this opinion 
many of the principal bridge engineers in this 
country and America agree with us, This 
point is illustrated in Chapter IX., where a 
design for a lattice girder bridge is given 90ft. 
span, the strain per square inch of section 
being the same for both main and cross gir- 
ders. Now the full load is applied to latter 
instantly, and a greater allowance should be 
made for the shock than in the former, where 
an appreciable time must elapse before it can 
be fully loaded and unloaded, and the number 
of applications of the load to the one is at 
least ten times that of the other., Before 
leaving this chapter, we would point out that 
the mode of -fixing the cross girder to the 
bottom flange of the main girder is very in- 
different, and’ in most recent specifications for 
important bridges the use of rivets in this 
manner is not allowed. The form of top and 
bottom: flanges is not the best that;,could be 
adopted, as the centre lines of the bracing do 
not meet on the centre of gravity ~of:.the 


flange-and produce a bending strain, Through- ! 


out the book generally the details given 
show the principles involved and the prac- 
tical limits of workmanship, and contain a 
large amount of information in a limited 
space. We draw the author’s attention toa 
few errors. On page 104, where discussing 
the placing of rivets, diameter is used in place 
of radius, and a multiplication sign is used 
where addition is meant; on page 257 the 
weight of rivet heads is given as five per cent., 
whereas ten per cent. is allowed in the caleula- 
tion; and, again, on page 259, 34in, on one 
line becomes 3in. on the next. These printers’ 
errors cause no trouble to the experienced 
draughtsman, but they are very trying to the 
student. Except that we hold different views 
on one or two points from the author, we have 
nothing but praise for the book as a whole, 
and it will well repay careful study by all 
interested in the design or construction of iron 
or steel structures. 

‘Tron and Steel Bridges.’ By Francis Campin, C.E., 
Crosby, Lockwood and Son. 3s. 6d. 


Correspondence. 


CARSHALTON COMPETITION. 

To the Editor of TH BuintpERs’ JourNAt. 

Dear Sir,—We note in your criticisms of 
the designs in the above competition last week 
two rather serious inaccuracies. 

Firstly, There are no covered ways at all in 
our design, merely open roadways or pathways, 
as printed upon the plans, the food being pro- 
posed to be taken in motor vans to the different 
parts of the hospital along these roadways. 

Secondly, It was not contrary to the instruc- 
tions to have, as we did, larger strainers for 
block plan, as, according to the condition of 
the competition, the block plan was to be 
drawn to twice the scale of a very large site 
plan furnished with the conditions, which 
would have necessitated an even larger 
strainer. : 

Application was therefore made to the Board 
for leave to show only a portion of the site, 
and this was given, together with answers to 
other queries, so that it was open to all com- 
petitors to do as we did had they so wished ; 
and, therefore, it is not right to say that we 
had any advantage over the others, or that we 
showed the whole of the site-—We are, dear 
Sir, yours faithfully, 


NEWMAN & NEWMAN. 
31, Tooley Street, London Bridge, July 13. 


Enquiry Department. 


A SMOKING APARTMENT. 

To the Editor of THe BuiupERs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir,—Please describe what sort of 
building and what size, also what preparation 
for fittings, is necessary. in preparing plans 
and specification for a house or room. for 
smoking bacon in a provincial town for trade 
purposes.— Yours, &c., 

* ARCHITECT.” 

Perhaps a reader with experience in this 

style of work will reply. 


VALUATIONS. 
To the Editor of THe BuinpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Dear Sir,—Can you through your in- 
valuable columns inform me of the best book 
on valuing property ?—Yours faithfully, 
J. A.B. 
It would be quite impossible to say which is 
the best work on valuations; but. we~can 
recommend “ Valuations and Compensations,” 
by. Professor. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I-B.A. 
D.L., &¢c.* Published. at s..6d., by B...T. 
Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 


Ir is proposed to erect a new Wesleyan 
chapel at Barwick. ; 

A new Congregational chapel which’ has 
been-ereeted-in-Manor Road, Scarborough, has 
been opened, ; 5: 


shy 
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LONDON.—For the erection of the “Alma” public- “a 

TENDERS. house, Parson’s Green-lane, 8.W., for the Royal Chelsea CONTRACTS OPEN. x 

bed eRe Mr. A. pepe Bronte = : bz 

Lascelles an o.. ... £5,885 | Josolyne anc Young ... £5,487 nM 

Information from accredited sources should be ‘Arigell and Conk: 3678 Peacock Bros... 3,200 iB St GEORGE - IN -THE- EAST PARISH. z 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can Howell J. Williams 5,627 b TO ENGINEERS. e 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the *‘ Prince The Guardians of the Poor of the above Parish hereby a of 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. Albert” public-house. Weedington-road, Kentish Town, for invite TENDERS for the PROVIDING and FIXING asi 
Messrs. oi and Woodham. Messrs. Crickmay and Zim- TWO NEW STEAM BOILERS and other Works, at ' 

erman, architects :— . we 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—For the erection of college build- Penrice tee ; ae ... £1,829 | Spencer and Co. £1,747 the Workhouse, Raine-street, Old Gravel-lane, E. ies 
ings, Dorset-road, Bexhill-on-Sea, for Mr. J. A. Brown. Mr. Barham 1,823 | Beer and Gash e743 Plans may be seen, and specification form of Tender, pe 
J. B. Wall, architect, Bexhill :— Charteris ... 1,783 | Edwards and Medway 1,697 and further particulars obtained at the office of Mr. 


P. Jenkins - .. in £4,350] A, H. White, St. Leo- 

H. E. Cruttenden 3,940 nards (accepted)  eB,1 12 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For the erection of two houses, 

Belgrave-square, for Mr. J. Taylor. Mr. Samuel Dyer, 

architect, Bridlington Quay :— 


J. Blackburn .. £2,135 | F. Blackburn and Son, 
E. Corner... 1,700 Peel-street, Hull* ... 1,624 
* Accepted. F 


erection of eight houses, 


BRIDLINGTON.—For the 
Samuel 


Waterworks-street, for Messrs. Nornabell. Mr. 

Dyer, architect, Bridlington Quay :— 

E. Corner... .. .. «. £2,6'0| J. Rannard, Bridling- 

J. Sawdon J ao 241388). ton Quay (accepted) £1,385 
BURTON LATIMER.—For erecting th2 Britannia Ciub 

and Institute, for the Building Committee. Messrs. Mosley 

and Anderson, architects, Northampton :— 


C. Lewis ; £1,287 | A. Lewis ... £1,174 

A. H. Dorman . .. 1,249) A. Traynar ... 1,169 

Bradshaw and Cooper 1,224} R. Marriott .. ... “Sl 65 

F. Henson ... 1,220] Wilson and Albright, 

A. J. Ball... 1,190 Northampton* ....... 1,061 
* Accepted. 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of temporary premises for 
Bots Intermediate Schools, Roath. _Mr. Geo. Thomas, 
architect, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. Quantities by 


architect :— 
0| J. Allan 


Humphreys & Co. £3,600 0 .., £2,655 0° 0 


fs Oe Co. 2,280 0 74 ee Evans and 
ivans and Owen 3,157 3 10 TOS, .:. . 2.600 0 0 
S. Shepton & Son 3,057 5 0] Jones Bros. 2,600 0 0 
Harbrow . .. 2,980 0 0] H. Smith Se nee Be] 
Cox and Bardo ... 2,975 17 0] Lattey and Co... 2,532 10 0 
G. Griffiths... ... 2,897 17 0| Newman & James 2,500 0 0 
W.H. Ingleson 2,786 8 0] C. Priceand Son 2,499 0 0 
E. Turner and W.Symonds & Co. 2,443 0 0 
Sons ... . .. 2,788 0-0|C.C. Dunn ... 2,439 8 0 
W. Williams ... 2,699 0|H. Gibbon*... ... 2,398 0 0 


0 
* Accepted. 
nee SEES 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE C0. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


Marchant and Hirst... 1,773 

ASH.—For pulling down and rebuilding the “ Waterloo 
Inn,” Nash, Monmouthshire, for Messrs. Phillips and Sons, 
Limited. Messrs. Swalwell and Creighton, architects and 
surveyors, Steam Packet Chambers, Dock-street, Newport, 


Mon. :— 

J. Prosser ... ... £1,686 0 0} E.C. Jordan ... £1,217 0 0 
J. Morgan ... ... 1,470 0 0|A.E. Parfitt... 1,199 0 0 
W. Jones & Son 1,376 0 0|J. and I. Davies 1,120 0 0 
C. H. Reed ... 1,300 0 0|J. Charles, New- 

H. C. Parfitt 1,298 0 0 POLES ape (ze 089 200 
W. Price 1,280 0 0| BE. U. Ridgway .. 1,067 13 11 
J. Linton 1,265 0 0|J. Hooper ... 1,050 0 0 


o> 
* Accepted. 
PAISLEY (N.B.),—Accepte for additions to Riccarlsbae 
Asylum (Male Hospital Extension for thirty-five new beds), 
for the Parish Council of Paisley. Mr. W. D. M‘Lennan, 
architect, 96, High-street, Paisley. Messrs. Morrison and 
Matheson, measurers, 231, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow :— 
Masonry.—B. Blackwell and Co., Paisley £1,059 16 8 
6 


Joinery.—Jd. Inglis, Paisley ... : . 692 18 10 
Slating.—J. Jeffrey and Co., Paisley _... 109 18 1 
Plumbing.—J. Martin, Paisley 4 eis 208 6:10 
Plastering.—J. Collins and Son, Paisley Wi wo ge 
Tiling.—Galbraith and Winton. Glasgow 75 5 10 
Painting. —Simon Kemp, jun., Hamilton 59 15 0 


Heating.—J. Boyd and Sons, Paisley 213-70 
PLYMOUTH.—For additions to aerated water manufac- 
tory, for Messrs. Biscombe & Son, Green-street, Plymouth, 
Messrs. Keats & Coath Adams, architects :— 


P. Blowey ., £1,597 | A. R. Lethbridge & Son £1,225 
A. N. Coles 1,395 | Pearce Bros. ..._... ... . 1,159 
A. Andrews ... 1,367| G. B. Turpin... ... ... 1,148 
W. E. Blake 1,247 | Pearn Bros.* ... ... >... 1,140 
Tozer and Son 1,228 * Accepted. 


ROMFORD.—For the erection of two houses and _ various 
other works in North-street, Romford, for Mr. E. Schwier. 
Mr. J. Kennedy, architect, 25, Bedford-row, W.C.:— 

Gross estimate. 


Norton .. = £2,208 0 
Bell and Son 2,191 5 
Bruty 2,126 0 
Hosking... 2,126 0 


Hammond and Sons, Romtord — By 2,098 0 
RUABON (Wales).—For additions, &c., to schools, Acre- 
fair, for the School Board. Messrs. J. Morison and Son, 


architects, King-street, Wrexham. Quantities by the 
architects :— 

J. Davies ... 3. £2,684| J.T. Jones, Cefn, 
Jenkins and Jones 2,580 Ruabon (accepted) ... £2,175 
W. E. Samuel 2,430 | J. Gethin ... rs 2,072 


SHERBORNE (Dorset).—For the erection of a residence. 
Mr. T. Farrall, architect, St. John’s-chambers, Sherborne:— 
Lye and Sons. ... £1,729 16 1|H. Gillingham, 

Rowsell and Son 1,670. 0 0 


G. Pitman ... 
* Accepted. 


1,340 10. 4 


North Wootton* £1,498 0. 0 


G. A.. WILSON, Vestry Hall, Cable Street, E., on’a 
deposit of a £10 Bank of England not2, which will be 
returne 1 upon receipt of a bona-fide Teader. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Boilers,’’ to be sent 
re my office not later than TWO o’clock on JULY 22nd, 

898, 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

The contractor will be requir2d to enter into a bond 
(if called upon) for the due performance of the contract, 
and no work will be ordered under the contract until 
such bond has been executed. 

Persons sending in proposals must attend themselves 
(or by duly authorised agent) at the Board-rvom, Raine- 
streat, Old Gravel-lane, K., at FOUR o’clock on the 
22nd inst. 

By order, 
J. R. BROWNE, 

Guardian,’ Offices, Clerk. 
Raine-street, Old Gravel-lane, E., 

July 12th, 1898. at 


EWHAVEN UNION. 
TO BUILDERS. 

The Guardians of the Newhaven Union invite TEN- 
DERS for the ERECTION of NEW KITCHEN, 
SCULLERY, and OFFICES, on land adjoining , the 
Workhouse of the Union, and a CONNECTING 
CORRIDOR to the Infirmary and Workhouse, and for 
ALTERATIONS and ADDITIONS to the said WORK- 
HOUSE. 

Forms of Tender can be obtained, and plans and 
specifications se2n, at the Office of Messrs. CLAYTON 
and BLACK, the Architects, 152, North-street, Brighton, 
or at my Office, and bills of quantities can be obtained 
of them or me on payment of On2 Guinea, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

The Guardians may require the work to be done in 
two sections, but no Tender will be accepted to carry 
out either section only. : 

Sealed Tenders, on the forms supplied, and marked 
“Tender for New Kitchen and: Alterations to Work- 
house,’ must be delivered at. my Office on or before 
JULY 21st, 1898, at SIX o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Guardians do not bind thems:2lves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order of the Board, 
No. 86, High-street, WILLIAM GATES, 
Lewes, Clerk to the Guardians, 
June 30th, 1898. 


The “Climax” Ventilating & Heating Co. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


MOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


93, 
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Improved Climax 
Direct Acting Invisible Roof 
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ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


SPRING Pet gin 


Guaranteed to last 


These marvellous longer and work better Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 


A Double-Action 


| Double and Single than Sa cere Spring Hinge Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER ~— 
‘ee age gies which opensto and It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH ~ 

Sap heh CAN BE FITTED TO ANY | closesfromthe angle ‘fromthe angle of 180°, THESE GREAT 

DOOR. of 135°. i.e., ““ wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR, 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST, 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Dees Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


Ready in a Few Days. Great Professional Demand. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


SPECIFICATION: 


For the Architect, Surveyor, Engineer, 
and all Interested in Building. 


In answer to the very numerous inquiries, the Editors have great pleasure in an- 


nouncing that the SECOND NUMBER will be ready ina few days. As the demand for 
Number One was phenomenal, they advise every professional man to order his 


copy at once, so as to ensure the receipt of it. 


The Most Authoritative Technical Publication. 
Absolutely Indispensable to the Protessional Man. 


500 Pages. Price 2/6 Nett. 


Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SEWER VENTILATION. 


A? a time like the present—writes a corre- 

spondent—when the subject of sewer 
ventilation is engaging so much of-the public 
attention, a plain statement of the position of 
expert knowledge upon the matter may not be 
without interest or profit. The common con- 
ception of a sewer as a channel partly filled by 
a stream of decomposing filth, and partly by 
an accumulation of foetid gases under consider- 
able pressure, is entirely erroneous. In .a 
properly -constructed and _ efficiently - flushed 
sewer the contents are never stationary, and 
do not undergo decomposition. The air of 
such sewers is not markedly different from the 
external air as regards chemical composition, 
nor does it contain germs in excessive numbers 
or of peculiarly dangerous nature. In 


Bapuy-ConsTRUCTED AND Bapty-FLUSHED 


sewers, or in those which from subsidence or 
other accident the floor has become uneven so 
as to permit of stagnation and decomposition, 
the case is different. Here gases, and most 
offensive gases, are generated and accumulate 
within the system. Such gases are at a tem- 
perature higher than the external air, and may 
be under some slight degree of pressure, they 
naturally tend to accumulate in the hichest 
part of the local drainage scheme. Their 
escape is effected either through some defect 
in the sewer, or by their forcing their way 
through the traps which guard the entrances 
of street gullies or private house drains. 
Offensive smells are thus peculiarly liable to 
be detected in the more elevated portions of 
the town. ‘The question then arises, “Are 
such escapes of sewer-air capable of causing 
ill-health or of spreading definite diseases?” 
The question was very thoroughly discussed at 
the meeting of the British Medical Association 
in 1895, and the consensus of opinion showed 
that whilst the 


INHALATION OF SEWER GAS 


might, if continued, lead. to lowered vitality, 
and thus predispose to infection, yet there was 
no evidence to show that specific infectious 
diseases were ever spread by this means. It 
has been definitely asserted that no disease- 
producing germ has ever been detected in 
sewer air, although many experimenters have 
attempted the task of their discovery. But 
even if we take it for granted that a lowered 
vitality and a certain degree of discomfort are 
the sole evils arising from the obnoxious 
odours, surely these two alone are sufficient to 
justify measures being’ taken to abate the 
nuisance. As to the nature of the remedy 
there can, we think, be very little doubt that 
the simplest and most efficacious is “sewer 
ventilation.” Whatever may have been the 
opinion in 1875, at the present day sanitary 
authorities are practically unanimous in favour 
of free ventilation. The past twenty-three 
years have seen a marvellous progress in 
hygienic affairs, and the progress we cannot 
afford to disregard. The following réport, by 
the Chief Engineer to the London County 
Council, which has during the past month 
been distributed for the various 

SANITARY AUTHORITIES OF THE METROPOLIS, 


succinctly epitomises the whole matter: “In 
accordance with the instructions of the com- 
mittee, I issued two circular letters to the 
engineers and surveyors of the various vestries 
and district boards in the county, inviting 
them to a conference on the subject of the 
ventilation of sewers, with a view to some uni- 
form system being adopted, if possible, for 
dealing with complaints of offensive emana- 
tions from gratings connected with both local 
and main sewers.. In response to the invita- 
tion, a meeting was held at the County Hall 
on Friday, February 25th, at which upwards 
of forty of the gentlemen invited were present. 
The discussion on the subject of the ventila- 
tion of sewers occupied a period of over two 
hours, and resulted in the following resolu- 
tions being passed, namely — 

“1. That the closing of sewer ventilators in 
response to complaints increases the general 
evil, the diminution of which is to be attained 
by the multiplication of the ventilators at 
regular frequent intervals 


“2. That in connection with any interceptor 
hereafter fixed on a main house drain, it is 
advisable to carry up a ventilating pipe from 
the sewer side of the interceptor, up the front, 
side, or back of the house, to the satisfaction 
of the local sanitary authority, and that the 
outlet drain from the interceptor shall not be 
flap-trapped in sewer, unless required by the 
local sanitary authority. 

“3. That pipe ventilators up buildings, or 
otherwise where possible, should always be 
adopted, in addition to surface ventilation. 

“Tt will be observed that the general result 
of the conference has confirmed the action of 
the committee and the Council in recent years, 
and that the remedy for sewer emanations is 
to be looked for from the maintenance of more 
frequent ventilating openings, both at the 
street level and by means of pipes carried up 
houses and other buildings.” 


Sanitary Work in Birmingham. 


HE construction of underground lavatories 
in High Street (Bull Ring) and Corpora- 
tion Street (Old Sjuare) has been commenced 
by the Birmingham Public Works Committee. 
The work, owing to the large amount of exca- 
vation which it involves and the massiveness 
of the main structures, will not be completed 
until about October. In each case there will 
be a department for ladies, this being the first 
instance in which the Birmingham Corporation 
has made such provision—except in such cases 
as that of the Market Hall and the Law 
Courts. The larger of the two lavatories is 
that which is being provided on the open 
space between the Nelson Statue and St. 
Martin’s Church. The general plan of the 
subterranean area is that of a triangle with 
the corners rounded off, and on paper resem- 
bles that of the afterpart of a ship. The 
length, measured in the direction of the slope, 
will be 50ft., and the width-at the smaller end 
16ft., and at the larger end 32ft. The smaller 
end will be towards the upper part of the 
slope, and at this end will be the entrance to 
the ladies’ room. The average depth of the 
floor below the street will be about 9ft., and 
the area will be covered with glass prisms on 
the ground level, forming a “refuge,” so that 
very little will be taken from the present 
street area. The entrances will be provided 
with ornamental iron railings, and upon the 
refuge triple street lamps. The interior of 
the lavatories will be faced with ivory-white 
glazed bricks, and the steps will be of hard 
York stone. The wood fittings will be of teak, 
and the divisions of polished rouge Royal 
marble. The sanitary fittings will embody all 
the latest improvements, including Jennings’ 
“Century” closets, with syphonic discharge. 
A water-driven air-propeller will provide 
ventilation for both departments. In Cor- 
poration Street, the lavatory is be‘nz con- 
structed partly under the triangular refuge 
round which the tramears pass and partly 
under the roadway of Corporation Street. Its 
general plan will be, like that of the refuge— 
that of a triangle with hollowed sides and 
rounded angles. The base of the triangle 
running in the line of the street will measure 
about 46ft., and the distance from the base to 
the apex (which -will be towards the upper 
part of the Square) about 33ft. The women’s 
department will extend about 6ft. under 
Corporation Street, and will be roofed with 
Lindsay’s patent steel decking, over which 
will be a layer of concrete supporting the 
wood pavement. The floor of the lavatory 
will be about 9ft. below the roadway. The 
fittings will be of teak and pitchpine with 
marble divisions and slabs. Doulton’s auto- 
matic flushing contrivances will be used in the 
sanitary arrangements. The entrances will be 
by stone. steps, protected by ornamental 
railings and lamps, and the refuge will be 
paved with elass prisms. The total cost of 
the two buildings will be about £4000. 


Tue first stone of the new docks at Ostend 


was laid recently, 
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Builders’ Notes. © 


Ir is twenty years ago and more since so 
interesting and important a military operation 
as that which took place recently near Chat- ~ 
ham has been carried out. It is not probable 
that any of those who were present at the 
bridging of the Medway by the Royal Engi- 
neers in 1875 were present when the same feat 
was performed last week, but had there been 
any such, military or civilian, they could” 
hardly fail to have been struck with the im- 
provements in the means and appliances by 
which the operation becomes a less serious one : 


nowadays, and is carried out more quickly and 
with a greater command of resources. The ~ 
Royal Engineers at Chatham, having decided 
to bridge the Medway across the reach between 
Chatham Dockyard and Upnor, as an rh 
portant feature of the course of instruction | 
at the School of Military Engineering, some © 
200 officers and men set to work upon the 
operation last week, and on Tuesday the bridge — | 
was completed and “ open for traffic” for afew 
hours. Major-General Fraser, the com- | 
mandant of the school, had good reason to be 
proud of the bridge, and of the manner in | 
which it was constructed. The site of it was ~ 
deliberately selected on account of the diffi- | 
culties presented by the high river wall and ~ | 
the deep mud on the dockyard side. The | 
width of the river there (1190ft. at high water), | 
the strong tide, and the difficulties which were ~ 
expected from passing traffic, were also con- © 
sidered to be “useful factors in instruction.” — 
At the dockyard end a special form of two-~ 
legged trestle was used, each leg consisting of ~ 
two spars, the road transom sliding between — 
them, and supported by a chain or two half 
hitches round each spar. The largest trestle ~ 
was 33ft. high. Forty-six service pontoons — 
were used, with 217 108-gallon casks and 90 | 
36-gallon casks, 5 


Writing on the subject of machinery in | 
connection with the building trade, a corre- | 
spondent says :—“ Until recently less improve- 
ments have been made in the way of labour- | 
saving appliances, &c.,in ourtrade than inany | 
other, but this state of affairs is coming to an | 
end; as many of my fellow-workmen know who — | 
have seen the machinery I am going to allude | 
to at work. For the information of those who — 
have not, I give a description. The machinery ~ 
referred to is really marvellous in its capabili-— | 
ties, and has been at work on a Government ~ 
contract during the last two years. It does all © 
kinds of masonry work in a far superior — 
manner to that done by hand, in the usual 
way, and enables one man to do as much a3 ~ 
fifty. It cuts and works stone ready for the | 
building at the same speed as an ordinary | 
circular saw cuts wood, and it does not require 
any further dressing or labour whatever. I | 
understand it is intended to put these machines 
down in all the principal cities and towns in 
the United Kingdom, and supply the stone to 
builders and contractors ready for fixing. They — 
will thus be able to dispense with a large | 
number of masons. On an average, it takes a 
mason two hours to square and dress the ends ~ 
of a piece of ashlar, or masonry, having a | 
sectional area of one square foot. The same 
work can be done with the Diamond machinery — 
in less than five minutes. The time for doing — 
this work by hand labour, as at present, is over ~ 
2000 per cent. more, and the actual cost 400 — 
per cent. more than by the Diamond machinery. & | 


| 

“One of the most important of the many — 
exceptional advantages presented by this | 
system is, that it is not necessary to spend a~ 
large sum in the erection of costly buildings, | 
and enormous quantities of expensive plant | 
and working tools, as is the case in almost | 
every other industry. The whole of the 
machinery and plant can be taken down, re- 
moved from one place or district in a city, | 
town, or part of the country, to another, at a 
trifling cost, the only buildings required being © 
merely sheds or covers. as protection against — 
the weather. Such a saving of labour has not 
been -effected since the ‘introduction of the 
power-loom or spinning-mule. ‘lhe machinery ~ 
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_ Bill was proved. 
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~ is also capable of producing bow or bay 


windows without any hand or manual labour 
whatever, except the machinery attendant. 
Thousands of those windows are now being put 
into cottages annually, and they can be pro- 
duced complete, and sold ready for the build- 
ing, at a cost of 50 per cent. less than they can 


— be made by hand as at present. This mar- 


yellous machinery will affect our interests as 
seriously as the steam power-loom did the 
hand-loom weavers. I hope my fellow-workmen 
will not play into the masters’ hands by com- 
pelling them to fight us with our own tools 
as it were—they will do that fast enough in 
their own interests in any case.” 


Tur Bill promoted by the Chelsea Electricity 
Supply Company Limited was further con- 
sidered last week by the Select Committee of 
fhe House of Lords. 'The Company seeks 


» powers to compulsorily acquire additional land 


adjoining the site of the present works in 
Alpha Place and Flood Street, Chelsea, to erect 


_ generating stations, and for other purposes. 


The Bill is opposed by the Chelsea Vestry, the 
London County Council, Earl Cadogan, and 
‘other owners, lessees, and occupiers in the 
neighbourhood. The main objection is the 
alleged vibration already caused by the present 
generating station. Some evidence was given 
to show that incessant rattling of windows 
and doors was caused while the engines were 
working, and there were cracks in the walls 
and ceilings. Grit, soot, and smoke from the 
chimney shaft were also complained of, and 
that on account of the nuisance the value of. 
property in the neighbourhood was greatly 
depreciating —Mr. Thomas Holland, clerk to 
the vestry of Chelsea, in view of the report of 
the joint committee on electrical energy, sug- 
gested that the Company should establish its 
large generating station outside London, and 
use its present site merely as a distributing 
station Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.C., in his 


> xeply for the promoters, said that this was the 


first case in which an electricity company 


- asked for compulsory powers to acquire land. 


Under compulsory purchase surrounding 
owners had the right to be heard in opposition, 


_ whereas under purchase by agreement they 


had no such right. If their opposition was 
successful no nuisance could be created.—The 
Committee decided that the preamble of the 


_ Tux completion of the Great Central Rail- 
way line into London will bring about a great 
transformation at Neasden, one of the North- 

“western suburbs. At Neasden a new railway 
town is being created which in the near future 
will vie in importance with Willesden. Some 


completed, and the foundations of perhaps as 
many more have been dng. Not far from this 


is a great engine-shed capable of accommoda- 


af ting thirty-six engines, atid equipped with 


. fitting shops and other adjuncts of a locomo- 


a 


aM 


a 


tive centre. Elsewhere work is proceeding on 
another large structure which is ultimately to 
- be used as a carriage shed for the housing of 
the Company’s surplus rolling stock, while all 
around, over an area of sixty acres, is a maze 
of sidings into which the goods traffic as it 
comes from the North will be poured. In 
preparing the site for its future purpose some 
great engineering works have had to be 
executed. One of these was the construction 
of an aqueduct 200yds. long, with two open- 
ings of 10ft. in diameter, to provide for the 


_ water of the River Brent, which flows through 
| 4% .the site- 


Another and more important pro- 
ject still in hand is the provision of a main, 


~~ 10ft. in diameter, in connection with the great 


scheme of the New River Company for the 


fe enlargement of their water supply to the 
_ metropolis. A small army of workmen are 
_ engaged on this last-named project. When 


| finished it will be covered over with soil to the 
depth of several feet, and the future traveller 
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- on the line will not suspect that beneath the 
_ busy goods yard of the line flows a very con- 

siderable portion of the water supply of 
. Most of the arrangements necessi- 


_ tated by the coming opening of the line are 
- welladvanced. But it will be a long time yet 


ere the place assumes its completed aspect. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Ar Colne a Local Government Board inquiry 
has been held into the application of the 
Borough of Colne for sanction to a loan of 
£24,400 for works of private street improve- 
ment, and £4200 for the erection of stables. 


Everysopy knows that Russia’s railway 
system is being extended with great rapidity. 
In Europe, according to one of our consuls, 
she is computed to have more than 2000 kiloms. 
of lines under construction, whilst in Asia the 
work of connecting the chief centres is being 
pushed forward with much rapidity. The 
line connecting Vologda with Archangel, 640 
kiloms, in length, is completed, or nearly so, 
and, before the end of 1898, 700 kiloms. should 
be contributed towards the completion of the 
Moscow-Kiev-Voroneje net. A very extensive 
scheme for the construction of light railways 
throughout the Empire is also said to be in 
contemplation. 


At the Surveyors’ Institute, Savoy Street, 
last week, Mr. James Green, the arbitrator 
appointed by the Local Government Board, 
sat to determine the value of the property 
within the area of the Tottenham Court Road 
improvement scheme, The first case con- 
sidered was that of Messrs, William Henry 
and Richard Baker, lessees of the premises, 
No. 4, Tottenham Court Road. Mr. Vigers 
and Mr. Horne, surveyors and valuers, esti- 
mated the value of the lessees’ interest at 
£23,403. For the County Council, Mr. Andrew 
Young and Mr. Wilkinson valued the interest 
at £21,384. The next case, No. 2, Tottenham 
Court Road, the property of Mrs. Amelia 
Lansdale, was agreed to, the value being fixed 
at £3232. In the case of Mr. Gardner, lessee 
of 4, Oxford Street, and premises at Bowes’ 
Court, the County Council agreed that there 
was no value, and no evidence was offered. 
The premises, No. 9, Bowes’ Court, and 1a, 
Tottenham Court Road, the property of Hay’s 
executors, were valued by Sir John Whittaker 
Ellis at £22,600. Mr. A. Young and Mr. 
Wilkinson estimated the value at £14,960. 


ProvipENcE having now blessed our Metro- 
polis with beautiful summer weather, the 
local authorities —those at least who are 
charged with preserving it bright and clean— 
are naturally doing their best to counteract 
the gifts from above by keeping the streets 
under our feet as dusty and offensive as 
possible, One might reasonably suppose that 
the Strand and Fleet Street are sufficiently 
important thoroughfares to merit being 
thoroughly cleansed and purified before the 
full work of the day begins, but so far from 
this being the case, the humble scavenger may 
be found busily at work up to ten or eleven 
o’clock, eagerly qualifying for an increase of 
pay by filling the air as thickly as he can with 
microbes. The streets mentioned are not the 
only ones where this system of increasing the 
burden of tropical heat by dust and nauseous 
odours at untimely hours prevails, but they 
may be taken as types. All kinds of refuse 
are brought down from the courts and alleys 
in the neighbourhood, and have to be carted 
away in the full blaze of the sun. Surely the 
sanitary authorities could easily arrange to 
complete all such work at a reasonably early 
hour in the morning, before the everyday life 
in London is in full swing and in this way 
add to the amenities, as well as the health of 
the capital. 


Tur Bill promoted by the Metropolitan 
Railway Company seexing power to acquire 
lands for the further ventilation of their 
system was recently under the consideration 
of a House of Lords committee, over which 
Lord Brougham presided. The petitioners 
against the Bill were the Paddington Vestry, 
the Great Western Railway, the St. Maryle- 
bone Vestry, the St. Pancras Vestry, and the 
London County Council. Mr. Littler, Q.C., 


for the promoters, said the object of the Bill 
would command the sympathy of all travellers 
on the Metropolitan Railway. When the line 
was constructed the idea. was to use hot-air 
engines, but they were found to be perfectly 
hopeless, and the ordinary locomotive engines 
were resorted to. All along the company had 
been anxious to improve the ventilation. 
Fans, extremely costly and inconvenient, were 
introduced for this purpose, but, as proceed- 
ings were commenced by objecting parties, 
ventilation holes were tried. To these the 
local authorities had been opposed, contending 
that the Company should acquire land which 
the local authorities did not need for their 
own purposes in order to improve the street 
communication. 


Tur whole matter had been before the 
House of Lords, and dealt with by a depart- 
mental committee over which Sir Francis 
Marindin presided. This committee con- 
cluded that the most satisfactory method of 
dealing with the ventilation of the Metro- 
politan tunnels would be by the adoption of 
electric traction. In view of the probable 
adoption of electric traction in the near future, 
the committee, as a temporary measure, re- 
commended the construction of additional 
openings, which would be found useful even 
when the line was worked electrically, but 
only upon the condition that, unless the electric 
traction were adopted, or some satisfactory 
artificial ventilation introduced within three 
years, it should be incumbent upon the Com- 
pany to close them if desired by some competent 
authority. This recommendation of a tem- 
porary measure the Company were now seeking 
to adopt. The time had not arrived when it 
would be wise to substitute electric traction 
for the present means of locomotion, but ar- 
rangements were in process with the District 
Railway for experiments to that end. The 
improvement now sought was purely in the 
interests of the travelling public, for which the 
Company were prepared to spend £80,000.— 
Colonel Bell, the chairman of the Metropolitan 
Company, said that arrangements had been 
concluded with the Metropolitan District Com- 
pany for the experiments with electricity — 
Sir Benjamin Baker stated that the electrical 
experiments referred to would occupy at least 
twelve months. 


Tue Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the question of the Metropolitan Water 
Supply sat last week at the Westminster 
Guildhall, Lord Llandaff presiding. Mr. 
Bigwood, M.P. for the Brentford Division of 
Middlesex, gave evidence with respect to the 
companies that supplied Middlesex. Asked by 
the chairman which of the companies drew 
water from sources in Middlesex, the witness 
said he believed that all of them did. The 
New River Company drew from wells and from 
the Thames; but he did not think either the 
West Middlesex Company or the Grand 
Junction Company had wells. Mr. Bigwood, 
continuing, said he understood that the New 
River Company had no statutory powers with 
regard to wells, but drew as landowners. 
Middlesex had petitioned against the various 
purchase Bills that the London County Council 
had introduced. The County pleaded for non- 
interference, as it was perfectly satisfied at 
present.—The Chairman inquired whether 
Finchley was satisfied, whether the locality 
was properly supplied at present.—Mr. Bigwood 
said it might be that the supply to Finchley 
was inadequate, but there was no reason why 
it should be. If the supply was inadequate it 
would, he believed, be easy to remedy it. He 
did not personally favour the purchase of the 
water undertakings by any one. The feeling 
in Middlesex was that they were perfectly 
satisfied with their present position, and no 
fears were entertained for the water supply in 
the immediate future. It was the opinion of 
the County that there was an ample supply 
under their own soil without going elsewhere. 
Mr. Bigwood expressed himself in favour of 
the water companies being placed under a 
board of control, which should be composed of 
representatives of the County Council, the 
district council, the water companies, and the 
Government, the last to be in the majority, 
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~ MANCHESTER 


AND. ITS 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


By G, Lu. Morris. 


ANCHESTER might reasonably be called 
the capital of the cotton towns, for it 
is essentially the visible and highest 

expression of the life which animates the 
Lancashire “hell-holes,’ as Cobbett aptly 
named them. That life, for the most part, is 
sordid, cheap, and dirty; and Manchester, its 
principal outcome, remains the great achieve- 
ment and triumph of cotton industry. Passing 
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STAINED GLASS FOR A YORKSHIRE HOTEL. 
BY WALTER T. PEARCE. 


through the streets, seeing the wares on sale, 
the places of amusement, and visiting the 
buildings, we but find the spirit of the cotton 
town in a more exaggerated form: much vul- 
garity, ostentation, and imitativeness, but very 
little that is sweet and pleasant, fresh and vital- 
ising. The Manchester man’s ideal pleasure 
house seems to be Belle Vue, his god mammon, 
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GLASS AT MERCANTILE BANK, MOSLEY STREET, 
MANCHESTER. BY WALTER T, PEARCE, 


and his arts and handicrafts are realised to his 
complete and complacent satisfaction in his 
restaurant, his pub, his music hall, and his 
chapel. Manchester folk have just concluded 
an exhibition at St. James’s Hall, where there 
was gathered together what we may presume is 
representative of Manchester’s building trades 


THE BUILDERS’ 


and decorative arts. It was a poor show, but, 
under the circumstances, better, perhaps, than 
we could have believed possible in the City of 
Manchester; for, amid much which was dull 
and uninteresting, were a few stands claiming 
some attention. 


C. W. WILuiams, 


of Carr Street, Manchester, had two or three 
interesting exhibits. One of them was a very 
good chimneypiece, designed by C. H. B. 
Quennell, It is made in oak, fumigated 
apparently, and then stained. Two broad 
and square-like looking pilasters at either 
end extend without interruption from the 
base mould to the large projecting cornice 
at the top. Small columns are placed upon 
the outer edge of the mantelshelf, and finish 
under the principal moulding. Some of the 
later work by this architect seems to lack the 
careful thought which has evidently been 
bestowed upon this design. The grate set in 
the green brick had been very well arranged 
by C. W. Williams, with a broad border of 
copper isolating the grate from the bricks, 
both harmonising satisfactorily with the dark 
woodwork ; it would have been better possibly 
if the copper was less highly finished, and not 
raised so much above the surface of the green 
brick. 

At the same stand were some tiles designed 
by C. Voysey and arranged by C. W. Williams 
for dados. One scheme is called “ the sea, the 
earth, and the sky,” and consists of a number 
of plain tiles of a blue colour in the lower part 
of the dado; these run four courses in height, 
above are two more courses of the same colour, 
each alternate tile having a ship upon it with 
red flags flying, dark yellow sails bellying out 
before the wind; above this again is another 
row of a purplish brown colour, covering 
about a third of the surface, this, we imagine, 
represents the earth. This is completed with 
three more rows of very faint blue tiles, every 
other one filled with a bird dark blue in 
colour; the bird is on the wing. The whole 
effect is interesting, but hardly perhaps so 
satisfactory as the arrangement next to it, a 
really beautiful design, in which a fish and 
leaf is introduced in harmonies of green upon 
each tile. 


MARTEN VAN STRAATEN’S 


enamelled tiles close to this stand are rather 
good in colour; the mottled effect produced 
being not unlike the Lethaby green brick. 


Messrs. JOHN Harris AND Sons, 


of Cockermouth, exhibited a number of their 
flax specialitiesand embroideries. Among the 
ecclesiastical embroideries is an exquisite altar 
frontal, and also examples of antependiums, 
stoles, veils, &e. This firm also exhibits a new 
Cumbrian art material, suitable for portiére, 
curtains, &e., and flax silk cloth, artistically 
woven together; it is claimed that this fabric 
is absolutely uncreasable, and drapes perfectly. 
Another among Messrs. Harris’s specialities is 
their flax embroidery threads, which are made 
in over 300 shades. Altogether, these em- 
broideries show considerable originality of 
design, artistic execution, and taste in colour. 


GHORGE WRAGGE, 


of Salford, Manchester, exhibited some good 
metal work in copper, brass, pewter, iron, 
and bronze, all carried out from designs by 
Edgar Wood. If we are unable always to 
admire this architect’s use of forms suggested 
by flowers and foliage for treatment in metal, 
it is impossible to deny that his fertility 
in design is linked to a knowledge of 
the material. At the same time a little 
more restraint would not be amiss on the 
ironwork at this stand. Another interesting 
stand is that of 


Wauter T, PEARCE, 


12 and 14, Albert Street, Manchester, who 
showed several kinds of leaded light work. 
In both design, colour, and workmanship, this 
glazing has characteristics which distinguishes 
it from the ordinary “commercial artist. in 
stained glass” type of design. In some of 
the exhibits, opalescent and Venetian glass 
had been introduced—in one particular in- 
stance, realising a very beautiful effect. The 
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a) 


use of a lead, narrow in width and semicircular 


i 


in section, has been adopted when the glass iat 
in small pieces, the little distance between the ” 
leads preventing any wiryness of effect. When ry 
the glass covers larger surfaces, the use of the © 
narrow lead seems unsatisfactory; to obviate — 


this, two or three widths are occasionally used — 


in the same window. In ancient lead-glazing— 
a broad and flat lead was almost universal, 
and there seems no reason why it should not 
still be adopted in simple work. (We illustrate 


some of the simpler designs.) The Vitremure 
mosaic shown by the same artists, and intended — 
as “a permanent decoration for friezes, panels, _ 
dados, &c.,” has possibilities, if we may judge 


from the examples, but at present their success _ 


in this direction seems tentative, and awaits — 


TEES 
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STAINED GLASS FOR A YORKSHIRE HOTEL, 
BY WALTER T. PEARCE. 


future developments before it can be considered _ 


altogether satisfactory. 
Morrison, INGRAM, AND Co., 


sanitary engineers, exhibited baths, lavatories, | 


and sanitary fittings of all kinds. The white 
porcelain basins and the brass taps and 
fittings are inoffensive and suitable for their 


GLASS AT MERCANTILE BANK, MOSLEY STREET, ~ 
BY WALTER T. PEARCE, = 


MANCHESTER. 


purpose, but where they have endeavoured to 
make beautiful the woodwork and the necessary 
ironwork surrounding the actual appliances, 


the result has been disastrous. This criticism ~ 
The yopulatoma 


+e 


applies to other exhibitors. 
shown by 
J. HAMILTON, 


ventilating engineer, Rochdale, for instance, ~ 


+ 
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A GORNER IN PETERSHAM. 
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are not pleasing in design, and, while their 
effectiveness as ventilators may be very satis- 
factory, their beauty might be enhanced with- 
out detriment to their usefulness. 


JABEZ THOMPSON, 


Northwich, exhibited an example of “orna- 
mental” brickwork. The ornament is weak 
and the mouldings coarse. 

Doulton, John Jones, and the Victoria Stone 
Company, are the names of other firms who 
exhibited. The buildings erected of late by the 
architects of Manchester are illustrated by a 
number of poor drawings ; of the Architecture, 
if would, perhaps, be more charitable to pass 
by in silence. We may add, perhaps, without 
being accused of partiality, that we almost 
prefer the architectural room at the Academy. 
Manchester has yet a great deal to learn in 
the Arts and handicrafts. 


From the evidence given by M. Gaston 
Cadoux, the Chef de Bureau at the Prefecture 
of the Seine, before the Royal Commission on 
London Water Supply, says the Hospital, 
it would appear that a very interesting bac- 
teriological experiment is periodically tried in 
Paris on a very large-scale. People in Paris 
have a double water supply, spring water used 
for drinking and domestic purposes, and Seine 
water for municipal purposes. The pipes are 
quite separate and distinct. Unfortunately, 

_ however, the spring water is apt to run short, 
and when this happens they have to pump 
_ Seine water into the spring water reservoirs. 
“They have to pump up the bad water, if I 
' may use that term, into the reservoir, which is 
generally full of pure, good water,” and send 
it along the pipes that should have pure water 
in them. Now, when this is done the pipes 
_ become infected with the bacteria carried by 
the Seine water. The resultis curious. When 
they turn spring water into the pipes that 
_ have been carrying river water an enormous 
development of bacteria occurs. Then, after 
' the pure water has gone through the pipes for 
two or three days the development ceases, all 
of which is in accordance with well-known 
bacteriologicalexperience. Perhaps it is some- 
thing of the same sort that happens now and 
_ again when London water is found temporarily 
' to contain large numbers of microbes. Not 
that the London water companies turn their 
_ water into dirty pipes. But if an “infection’’ 
_ of pure water by dirty pipes will produce su -h 
an enormous development of microbes, an 
_ “infection” by the passage of a little un- 
- filtered or ill-filtered river water would have 
_ the same effect. When great numbers of 
~ microbes are found in London water, as does 
happen now and again, it is not necessary to 
- imagine that all these have passed the filters. 
Only a very small number may have got 
_ through, but sufficient to inoculate the mass, 
_ just as the trace remaining in the pipes of 
Paris infects the pure water flowing through 
them. It is of small use to have pure water 
as a general thing, if it is left subject to occa- 
sional pollution even by comparatively small 
quantities of unfiltered river water; for, small 
as it may be, the microbes it contains will, as 
M. Cadoux says, “multiply enormously” in 
_ the pure water, and thus defile it. 
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REMOVING A MOUNTAIN. 


By a SprecrAL CORRESPONDENT. 


] OW that the tourist season has well set in, 
the Lake District tourist will be turning 
his thoughts towards the neighbourhood of 
Keswick, and it may be that as he goes along 
that little railway known as the Cockermouth, 
Keswick, and Penrith line, he will have his 
eye upon the precipitous sides of Blencathra, 
as he runs down from T'routbeck Station to 
Threlkeld. The view, it must be granted, is 
sufficiently fine to attract the attention of the 
most unzsthetic, but on the other side of the 
line, as the train approaches Threlkeld Station, 
there is to be seen a sight of a different kind. 
Here the mountain is not in its primitive 
simplicity, for the sides are scored from the 
effects of many blasts of quite another kind 
than those that beat upon Blencathra, and 
the face of the rock is even more precipitous 
than is the face of the opposite fell. Here the 
mountain is being gradually removed 
For THE SAKE OF THE MATERIALS 
of which it is made, arid the granite is being 
broken up for an immense variety of purposes, 
not the least important being the provision of 
“ballast” for the line of the London and 
North-Western Railway, which takes away 
every day about 200 tons of Threlkeld granite 
for this purpose. Here is the quarry of the 
Threlkeld Granite Company, whose works are 
extending at a rate that only those who go 
past them frequently are able to fully com- 
prehend. From the small affair of a few years 
azo if has now become an extensive under- 
taking. The area of the quarry is about 700 
acres, and the rock will last, at the present 
rate of output, for at least 200 years. This, at 
any rate, will afford labour for mankind for a 
little while, even if the workings are then 
exhausted—and it is scarcely likely that they 
will be. But the special interest of the works 
at the moment lies in the fact that of late 
there has been here introduced the making of 
ornamental granitic tiles from the fine granite 
obtained in the process of* other operations, 
and here again, as we have pointed out more 
than once, the secret of prosperity seems to 
lie in the use of waste products. Tiles were 
long ago to be made from this fine granite, but 
the problem has all along been to avoid 
Tae TROUBLESOME EFFLORESCENCE 


that was so fatal an impediment in the process. 
This has now been overcome by means of a 
G rman method, the patent rights of which 
have been secured by the Threlkeld Granite 
Company, who are fow making at these works 
granitic tiles of the most varied designs and 
colo ‘rs, without any of the erewhile trouble- 
some efflorescence The first item in point of 
nearness to the station is the great shed in 
which the flags of artificial stone (granite- 
coacrete) are made, and it is interesting to 
note that in this shed, which is just 2000 yards 
in area, there are made 2000 super yards of the 
slabs every week. These slabs go to many of 
the greater towns and cities in the country as 
pavement for the footways, and the company 
is always unable to keep up with the demand 
for them, so popular are they amongst the 
public bodies in the country generally, 
especially> in Yorkshire, even though the 
county has no small supply of stone of its own. 
Bradford and Leeds are flagged with these 
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Threlkeld slabs, as well as many smaller 
places. The fact of the supply being behind 
the demand seems strange, in view of the fact 
that a stock of these flags is always to be seen 
at the staging of the quarry, ready, apparently, 
for loading in the trucks that the railway 
company takes care to keep ready for the work, 
but the fact is that they are kept three months 
to mature before they are sent away, and the 
stacks seen are stacks of maturing goods rather 
than of goods ready for despatch, The 
technical description of the granite is syenitic, 
but it will be helpful to the general reader to 
be told that it is of the same kind 


As CurnopaTra’s NEEDLE, 


and as impervious to every kind of atmospheric 
influence. No antiquated or clumsy methods 
are in use in this quarry. Thanks to the 
energy and ability of the engineer and 
manager, Mr. Bragg, the whole of the rock 
drills, as well as the engine in the ornamental 
tile shed, are driven by compressed air, and 
the works are lighted throughout by the 
electric light. Compressed air drills are to be 
seen, and also heard (of this there is no 
possible doubt whatever), preparing the 
boulders of granite for the introduction of the 
powder charges that rive them apart. I 
asked Mr. Bragg if they did not use other 
explosives, but he told me that they found 
powder the best, because it gave a better and 
more complete break-up than other or higher 
explosives. Dynamite, of course, with its 
tremendous down stroke, is out of the ques- 
tion, as it shatters the rock too much, render- 
ing it useless for getting out blocks for setts, 
kerbing, &c. The Threlkeld granitic tiles, by 
the way, are now being laid at the new White- 
haven Post Office, and at a new conservatory 
at Lowther Castle for the Earl of Lonsdale. 
Indeed, if the tourist, with whom I started my 
observations, will devote a morning to this 
quarry, he will be wonderfully interested in 


“watching the process by which one of the 


Cumberland mountains is being broken up 
and distributed over the country generally. 


THE corner-stone of the Nottingham General 
Hospital Extension has been laid by the Duke 
of Portland. 

One of the Local Government Board in- 
spectors recently held an inquiry at the Town 
Hall, Colchester, as to the application of the 
Colchester Corporation for sanction to a loan 
of £500 for the improvement and widening of 
Maldon Road at its junction with Crouch 
Street. 

A NEw locomotive engine, from the designs 
of Mr. W. Worsdell, has just been completed 
at the Gateshead works of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company. The engine is of the triple 
expansion type, and it may be noted in passing 
that this system of steam utilisation is likely 
to attain as high a popularity in locomotive 
engineering as it has already achieved in con- 
nection with marine work, the realisation of 
high speeds, without added waste of space or 
material, being equally desirable in both cases. 
The North-Eastern Company’s new engine is 
much larger than the type of locomotive in 
general use, and, with its tender, will weigh 
about 80 tons. It is expected to take heavier 
trains at a much higher rate of speed than is 
possible of attainment with any of the present 
type of engines, and eighty miles an hour is 
talked of as within the scope of its capabilities. 


rs COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


_ DATE OF 


FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. a WORK TO BE EXECUTED, z = 
Buty 23 Dee Bompienl Works oe A. Stevenson, 14, Cathcart-street, Ayr. 
e 23 B: —F H lt ee se TREE. Be eV she tn Pie Ne eh cratins Mr. Wilson, Surveyor, Bacup, 
5 Oike a aaaiaions ise R. Walker, Windermere 
my” 23 Bowness—Additions to Premises: vy sac Ae ae ee ae, R. Walker, x i a7 Soh 
55 23 Rumney—Additions to Schools School Board .. = s <3 E. H. Bruton, 132 Queen-street, ardiff, 
23 Llangefni—House . Baptist Chapel Building Committee Frondirion, Llangefni. ; 
‘ Tro i to H ita “1 Austin and Paley, Castle Hill, Lancaster. 
” 23 Barrow—Wing to Hospital [ii = Spe ap aS ee : ear ice citeate Aretha 
” 23 Colne—Schools Library .. Be ie Corporation Woodhouse and Willoughby, 100, King-street, Manchester, 
25 Altrincham—Additions to Hospital ... Managers if J. M. Bancroft, Hale-road, Altrincham, am 
x i i School B 1 F. B. Bond, Alliance Chambers, Corn-street, Bristol. 
” 25 Bristol—Extension to Schools re School Board ... i ane ‘ioe 
., ra Gerlin Additions ta Sohne School Board... Rosser and Roberts, Abercarn. 


Crumlin—Additions to Schools 
Holbeck—Rebuild Inn .., : 


Leeds and Batley Breweries Ltd. 


T. Winn, 92,. Albion-street, Leeds. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | 


July 


Sept. 
No date. 


No date. 


3 


July 


Juy 
»” 
9? 
” 26 
No date. 
”” 


” 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Llanstadwell—Chapel =e 
Stone—Erection of Workshops 
Swindon—Workshops ... a2 as 
Brightlingsea—Coastguard Buildings 
West Ham—Twenty-nine House3 
Halifax—Workshops, &e. vis 
Accrington—Bridge Works, &e. 
Loughborough—Hotel : 
Plaistow—Twenty-nine Houses o. 
Willington—Alterations to Schools... ... 
West Hartlepo21—EHlectrie Light Station ... 
Bury —House ne Fo» 3 A 
Glasgow—Stable Offices, &c. 

London, E.C.—Office Buildings 
South Uist —Class Room sat ee 
Hampton Wick—Ofiice Repairs, Xe. .. 
Shoreditch —Underground Convenieace 
Ulverston—Lodge, &e. ... ae ; 
Maxey—Additions to School ... ok 
Stoke Damerel—Additions to Infirmary 
Nottingham —Workhouse, &c. ta 
Staple Hill—Police Station 
Swansea—Board School... 
Braintree—House, ec. ... 
Chepstow—Seven Cottages 
Dunmow—Stibles, &e. ... 

Hor wich—Chimney 

Loxley —Chap 21 ee ay 
Stanley—Two Houses, &c. ... 
Stoeckton—Addition to School 
Wann-Llwydd—Hotel ... = $e 
Woodhouse —Hight Scullery Houses 
Wigan—Shops, &e. we ia a 
Ushaw Moor—Schools ... 
Bolton—Eight Shops, &c. 
Belfast—Six Houses oh 
Plymouth—Church Tower 
Hull—Chureh : as 
Cardonald—Schools 


ENGINEERING— 
Eastbourne —Culverting 
Manchester—Boilers, &c. eee ten vas Fi Said 
Manchester—Supply Engines and Laundry Machinery 
Nuneaton—Filter Beds, Tauks, &e.... Bi sat va 
Woking—Supply Fire Engine, &c. .., 
Bucklow—Sewerage Works 
Blaenpenal—Reservoir .... 

Salford —Tank : us ae 

Uxbridge—Filtration Tanks, &e.  ... 

Leyland—Ontfall and Filtration Works 

Coventry —Pumping Station .., = 

Athy —Water Supply 

Cairo—Brid ze Pi 

Haddington—Bridge . ts 

High Harrington —Pip2-laying 

Methley—Pit-sinking Se 


{RON AND STEBEL— 
Hull—Supply Cast-iron Pipes ... 
Keighley—Supply of Pipes 
Aberdare—Ironwork __... es ens 
Ottawa, Canada—Supply of Steel Rails 


* Coolgardie, Australia —Steel Pipes ... 


ROADS— 
Haywards Heath —Supply Granite 
London, N.—Kerbing, &c. 
Rawtenst ul—Street Works 
Southamptonv—Street Works ... 
West Ham—Streets 
Willesden—Road Making 


Tunbridge Wells—Road Works oes 
Tunbridge Wells —Supply Quartzite... 
Usk—Tar Pavin? ... te i ade 
Mansfield—Road Works ae 
Chesterfield—Streets, Sewers, &c. 
We nbley—Street Works Yeo 
Hampton Wick—Tar Paving ... 
Audenshaw—Paying, &e. 
Bristol—Road and Sewers 


SANITARY— 
Eastbourne—Drain Work 
Midhurst—Disinfectants 
Thornhill—Sewers, Ke. ... 
West Ham—Sewers, Xe. 
Bucklow—Sewage Works 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Bingley—Whitewashing Schools, &c 
Hastings—Painting, &e. 
Rawtenshall—Painting, &. ... 
Whittingham—Painting Asylum ... 
Bigzin— Whitewashing Board School 
Bradford —Painting ae Fae 
Melton Mowbray— Painting 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


July 


99 
Aug, 
o” 
bee OL 
No date. 


West Hartleno0l—Refuse Destructor 
Wivenhoe—Water Supply Scheme ... 
Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings =e A Lee 
Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at Cemetery ... 
Glasgow—City Improvements ef os Sis 
Rotherham —Extension to Schoolroom 


FOR WHOM. 


Lunatic Asylums Committe 
New Town Urban District Coun 
Admiralty ‘ | aa 
County Borough _... 

Lumby, Son, and Wood 


Lancashire and Yorkshire Railw: 


Midland Brewery Company 
West Ham Town Council ... 
Guardians Chorlton Union 
Corporation ... a te 
Sewage Committee ... 
Corporation ... a 


Metropolitan Asylums Board... 


School Board .. of, 
Urban District Council 
Vestry ... S& 5 
Guardians... % 
School Board... 
Guardians 

Guardians 
Committee ... 
School Board... 
Henry Calver... at 
Odd Fellows Soziety 
Osmond Barnard ... 


W. Smurthwaite 
School Board... Kd 
J. B. Yendoll... tz 


A. Peck... aca he 
Pease and Partners... 
Corporation . 


School Board ... 


Drainage Committee 
Sanitary Committee 
Sanitary Committee 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
W. C. Brigstocke 


Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ... on 
Guardians 


Commissioners 


Waterworks Committee 
Gas Committee ee 
Urban District Council 


cil 


Government of Western Australia 


Urban District Council... 
Edmonton Urban District Coun 
Corporation 6 8 
Corporation 

County Borough 

District Council 

Corporation 

Corporation ... zoe 

Urban District Council 
Corporation : 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
District Council 


Sanitary Committoe 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Town Council... ia 
Rural District Council 


School Board ... 
School Board ... 
School Board... 
School Board . 


Diractors, Corn Exchange 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£50, £30, £20 ... 
£100, £50, £25... 
£600 — 


cil 


| 


ay Co... 


' Corporation. 


; : i ee 
FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. a 


J. Griffiths, Llanstadwell. i seh - 

J. R. Thomas, County Hall, Aylesbury. ee ; 

H, J. Hamp, Public Offices, Swindon. 

Director of Works, Northumberland-avenue, WCraa 

L. Angel, Town Hall, Stratford, E. : ; ; 
Horsfall and Son, 224, Commercial-street, Halifax. 
Engineer’s Office, Hunts Bank, Manchester. = 
Barroweliff and Allcock, Mill-street, Loughborough. 

L. Anzell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. ~ 

J. B. Broadbent, 15, Cooper-street, Manchester. 

J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 

J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer, Bury. aa 
City Engineer, City-chambers, Cochrane-street, Glasgow. 
E. T. Hall, 57, Moorgate-street, ECs iene Soa 
A. McElfrish, Lochmaddy. ~ i 

J. Nixon Horsfield, Surveyor, Hampton Wick. 
J. BR. Dixon, Town Hall, Old-street, B.C. — 
J. W. Grundy and Son, Ulverston. 
J. G. Strallebrass, North-street, Peterborough. 

. G. Luff, 64, Chapel-street, Devonport. 
. Marshall, King-street, Nottingham. 
_H. Medland, 15, Clarence-street, Glasgow. 
_E. T. Laurence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
. Calver, Braintree. - ; ; 
“Pp, Consterdine, 30, High-street, Chepstow. — 
_W. Clark, Coggileshall. . <2 3 
W. Dyson, 17, Lee-lane, Horwich._ ' . FP 
H. W. Lockwood, Palatine-chmbrs., Pinstone-st., Sheffield. 
W. Foster, 1, Clifford-road, Stanley. . = 

A. Harrison, 99, High-street, Stockton. ser 
Swalwell & Creighton, Steam Packet Chambers, Newpor 
T. Fletcher, 58, Melville-place, Woodhouse. Ponce 
Bradshaw and Goss, 19, Silverwell-street, Bolton. 

Clark and Moscrop, Feethams, Darlington. 

Bradshaw and Goss, 19, Silverwell-street, Bolton. 

J. V. Brennan, 21, Waring-street, Belfast. 

G. H. F. Prynne, 6, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W. 

Smith and Co., 77, Lowgate, Hull. sy 

Kerr and Watson, Johnstone, N.B. 


Huadoe > 


R. M, Gloyne, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 


~ City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

J. S. Pickering, Council Offices, Nuneaton, 

G. J. Wooldridge, Bank-chambers, Woking. 

J. M‘Kenzie, 7, Market-street, Altrincham. 

E. George, Bailey Farm, Blaenpenal. 

Borough Engineer, Salford. : 

Surveyor, 24, Windsor-street, Uxbridge. 

J. Westley, Leyland. - : 

J. Mausergh, 5, Vict vria-street, Westminster. 

Dr. J. Kirlbridge, Athy, Ireland. < 

Inspector of Irrigation, Second Circle, Cairo. se 
Belfrage and Carfrae, 1, Erskine-place, Bilinburgh. — 
A. Kendall, High Harrington. 3 
J. Parkin, Foxholes Collieries, Methley, Leeds. 


B. J. Bancroft, Town Hall, Hull. 

J. Laycock, Gas Offices, Keighley. : 

W. Fox, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. x ‘ 
L. H. Jones, Dept. of Railways & Canals, Ottawa, Canada. — 


Agent-General, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W.. 


E. Waugh, Haywards Heath. 

G. E. Eachus, Town Hall, Lower Edmonton. 

A. W. Lawson, Rawtenstall. : : 
W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Southampton, 
L. Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. ous 
G, GC. Robson, Dyne-road, Kilburn. 

Borough $ rrveyor, Town Hall, Tunbridge We'ls. 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 

T. Rous, Jun., Usk. 

F, Vallance, White Heart-chambers, Mansfield. 
W.M. Ash nore, New Queen-street, Chesterfield. 

Cc. L. Whitehead, Wembley. St2 
J. N. Horsfield, Hampton Wick. : See. 
J. H. Burton, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill, Audenshaw. 
J. P. Sturge and Sons, 33, Corn-street, Bristol. | 


228 


R. M. Gloyne, Town Hall, Eastbourne. : 
E Albery, District Council Office, Midh 1st. 
S. W. Parker, Council Offices, Thornhill. 

L. Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. = 

J. M‘Kenzie, 7, Market-street, Altrincham 


B. Huirtley, Bingley. 

Clerk, School Board Offices, Hastings. 
School Board Offices, Cloughfold. 
Asylum Committee, Whittingham. 

J. C. Rhodes, Sherburn-in-Elmet, 

B. L. Laycock, Bradford. 

E. Jewes, Melton Mowbray. | 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, — 


— 


J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 5 
Urban District Council. aay . ; 
Glasgow International Exhibition. .. : 


Glasgow Corporation. Ses Ban Pee ; 
A, Croweroft, Clifton-crescent South, Rotherham, 
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Property and Land Sales. 
HAMPTON AND SONS, 


__ ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND VALUERS. 


1898. 


AMPTON and SONS beg to announce 
that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 

Town and Country Residences, Investments, Business 
Premises, and other Properties are held MONTHLY, 


- at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 


* Auctions can also be held on other days in town or 
_ eountry by arrangement; also Sales and Valuations of 


Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, &e. 


2 July List of Estates, Town and Country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 


gratis on application to Hampron and Sons (Ltd.), 1 
Cockspur-street, S.W., or by post, three stamps. 


Auction and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pall- 


mall, S.W. 


es pe ee es es et 
Sale of the outlying portions of the Sussex Estate of 


td 


3 Sir James Duke, Bart. 


Valuable small sporting properties, numerous farms, 
several of which are well wooded and provide excel- 
lent sites on high ground, suitable for the erection of 


gentlemen’s residences. Rich marshes, woodland, 


accommodation holdings, cottages, &c., extending to 
about 3000 acres, and lying in the parishes of East 
Hoathly, Framfield, Hailsham, Bexhill, Chiddingly, 


Arlington, Hellingly, Hurstmonceaux, and Hove, 
within driving distance of Eastbourne and Lewes. 


___ Opportunity for acquiring sound Janded investments, 


and choice positions for forming small residential 


SELL by 
AUCTION, at an EARLY DATE (unless pre- 
' viously sold by private treaty), the above- valuable 


estates ii this favourite part of Sussex. 


it AMPTON and SONS will 


* ESTATE in numerous lots. 


Spur-street, London, S.W. 
INCHLEY-ROAD. 


Occupying a pleasant position in this favourite 
' residential locality——For SALE, the conveniently- 


_ placed, Double-fronted, Detached FAMILY RESI- 
» DENCE and STABLING, known as Bishop's Lodge, 
35, Finchley-road, N.W., substantially built, and stand- 
ing well back from the road, approached by a carriage 
_. sweep; held for 39 years unexpired from Michaelmas 
_ next, at a ground rent of £20 per annum; possession on 
completion of the purchase; also the well-placed and 
_ attractive Semi-detached HOUSE, No. 5, Finchley- 
_ road, N.W., containing six bed rooms, bath room, throe 
- reception rooms, conservatory, and usual domestic 
_ Offices, let upon a five years’ lease from September, 1897, 
» at £90 per annum, thus forming a good investment; 
' held on lease having an unexpirei term of about 23 
» years, at a ground-rent of £11 per annum.—Agents, 
© Hampton and Sons, 1, Cockspur-street, S.W. 


AMPSTEAD, situate on high ground, 
 & towards the Heath, commanding extensive views 
_ within a few minutes’ walk of Hampstead Heath station, 
~ and an easy drive of the City and West End.—To be 
ne SOLD the Valuable FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
~ PROPERTY known as Rookwood, Green Hill, Hamp- 
' stead, comprising a substantially-built, medium-sized 
" residence, standing well back from the road, surrounded 
’ by its own charming grounds, with lawn, flower beds, 
" and containing some beautiful o!d trees, lodge at en- 
' trance, and excellent detached stabling, the whole ex- 
_ tending to about an acre.—Detailed particulars of the 
_ Agents, Hampton and Sons, 1, Cockspur-street, S W. 


_ OFFICES: 1, COCKSPUR-STREET, S.W. 


ea ; 


ate Longbridge-road Estate, Barking. 

_ Remaining Portion, at low reserves, to close the Estate. 
‘, Rk. JOHN H. BETHELL will SELL by 
By. AUCTION, at the PUBLIC OFFICES, East- 
_ street, Barking, on THURSDAY, JULY 28th, 1898, at 

7.30 o'clock in the evening precisely, 115 lots of valuable 
_ FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, including ten shop 
'_ plots, with frontages to Longbridge-road, Faushawe- 
_ avenue, and Monteagle-avenue. Possession on payment 
_ of a deposit of 10 per cent., balance payable in five years. 
| Free conveyances. The land is free tithe and land tax. 
fi The estite is situate in a good position, adjoining the 
| Public Recreation Ground and Barking Railway Station, 
_ from whence there is a good service of trains to the 
Cit The roads are made, sewered, and kerbed, and 
_ the subsoil is a deep bed of gravel, There isa large 
» demand for honses, which let and sell very readily. 

_ Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale to be 
obtained of Messrs. Savery and Stevens, Solicitors, 2, 

Brabant-court, Philpot-lane, E.C.; or the AucTIONERR, 
_ 31, Liiverpool-street, E.C., and Estate Offices, Upton 
_ Park, E. 
1 


“ns opportunity of acquiring a high-class Marine 


_ Freehold Residence at Bognor-on-Sea.—Purchasers 
_ need only pay a deposit of 10 per cent., the balance by 
half-yearly instalments extending over nine years,— 
4 he imposing House, No. 2, Park-terrace, in an ex- 
& ceedingly pleasant position on the esplanade, facing 
a “thesea. It contains eight airy bedrooms, four spacious 
_ reception rooms, and ample domestic offices, Suit- 
_ able for a high-class boarding house. Also Freehold 
_ _ Houses, 3 and 4, Lansdown-place ; let at£65 and £70, 
is Rk. GEORGE F. HARRINGTON will 
eta SELL the above by AUCTION, at the MART, 
London, E.C., on JULY 26th, at TWO, in three lots, 

_ Particulars of W. J. Myarr, Esq., Solicitor, 23, Ab- 
| ehurch-lane; and of the Aucrionrrr, 16, Abchureh- 
‘re, E.C. 


e. 


, 


The various properties are let to substantial tenants 
and will be offered in numerous lots, providing a rare 


_ _ Full particulars, with plans, of the Vendors’ Solicitors, 
_ Messrs. Pontirex, Hewirr, and Pirr, 16, St. Andrew- 
_ stre2t, Holborn-cireus, E.C.; of Messrs. DRawBRIDGE 
and ANSELL, Land Agents, Haywards Heath, Sussex ; 
and of the Auctioneers, Hampton and Sons, 1, Cock- 
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Postponement of Sale.—By order of the Secretary of 
State for War.—The old Militia Barracks, Bethnal 
Green, — Leasehold. — Extensive modern Premises, 
having a frontage of about 75ft. to Globe-street, run- 
ning through to, and including No. 21, Victoria Park- 
Square, with frontage of 34ft. or thereabouts, area 
about 20,500 sq.-ft. With possession —Messrs. 

AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, 

BREACH, GALSWORTHY, AND CO. 

beg to announce that the SALE of the above valuable 

PROPERTY is POSTPONED until the autumn season. 

—29, Fleet-street, Temple-bar, and 18, Old Broad- 

street, E.C. 


Auction Sales, 1898. 
R. GEORGE BRINSLEY will hold his 
Monthly AUCTION SALES, at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., for the year 1898 on the follow- 
ing days :— 
Wednesday, July 20, 
Wednesday, Aug. 24. Wednesday, Novy. 16. 
Wednesday, Sept. 21. Wednesday, Dec, 14. 

Landed Estates, Town and Surburban Houses, Build- 
ing Land, Ground Rents, Business Premises, Rever- 
sions, Shares, and other Properties for absolute Sale, 
will be included in these sales on reasonable terms, 
which can be fixed beforehand if so desired. 

Auction and Survey Offices, 30 and 31, New Bridge- 
street, Ludgate-circus, London, E.C. Established 1852. 
Telephone Number, 661, Bank. Telegrams, Bridging, 
London, 


Wednesday, Oct. 19. 


ITECTURAL RECORD. 


es \ J HICH IS THE CHEAPEST ?”—This 

Work consists of a complete variety of 
PLANS of SINGLE-FRONTED RESIDENCES, all 
worked out on an equal basis, with Quantities for 
ascertaining which is the cheapest; 25 coloured plates. 


Half imperial size, 25s.; with folio, 28s. 6d.: bound 
in book, 303.—J. J. RaGGert, 88, Colmore-row, Bir- 
mingham. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertissments under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OSTING CLERK REQUIRED, accus- 
tomed to Builder’s or Engimeer’s office. Must 

be quick at figures. One with a knowledge of architec- 
tural drawing preferred.—Addre3s, stating age, salary 
expected, with copies of testimonials, to Box 774, 


BuILpERS’ JOURNAL Office. 1 
UNTIOR CLERK WANTED, shorthand and 
e good penman, knowledge of general routine.— 


State age, experience, salary, and references, A. 
AscwortH, Builder, South Norwood, 8.E. 1 


CHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 


George-lane, South Woodford.—The Grove Lodge 
Estate, only a few yards from George-lane Station, 
and 18 minutes from Liverpool-street.—Second portion 
of this exceptionally ripe Freehold Building Estate, 
particularly suitable for good villa residences, which 
are so difficult to obtain in this favourite district. 
Immediate possession for building on payment of 
deposit; balance payable by instalments, Free con- 
veyances. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the GEORGE HOTEL, 

High-road, South Woodford (opposite the estate), on 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 27th, at 7.30 o’clock, 

34 plots of valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND 

(tithe and land-tax free), possessing important frontages 

to Wavertree -and Eastwood-roads, George-lane, South 

Woodford, and comprising unquestionably some of the 

choicest sites now obtainable in this neighbourhood. 
Particulars and plans may be had at the place of sale ; 

of W. S. WitHERINGTON, Esq., Surveyor, 33, Great 

Tower-street, E.C, ; Messrs. JENNINGS, Son, and ALLEN, 

Solicitors, 69, Leadenhall-street, E.C.; and of the Auc- 

TIONEERS and Lanp AGENTS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 

London, E.C., and High-road, Leytonstone. 


ESSRS. GREEN and SON, 
AUCTIONEERS and SURVEYORS, 

28 and 29, St. Swithin’s-lane, London, 
Beg to announce that their SALES by AUCTION of 
FREEHOLD, LEASEHOLD, and COPYHOLD PRO- 
PERTIES, Ground Rents, Life Policies, and Rever- 
sions take place at the MART on the LAST FRIDAY 
in the MONTH, and on such other occasions as may be 
arranged.—Particulars are invited 21 days prior. 


ESSRS. GREEN and SON undertake 
J SURVEYS and VALUATIONS of LAND and 
HOUSE PROPERTIES, as well as Machinery and 
Plant, for 
Ratings, Compensations, Partnerships, 
Assessment Appeals, Estate Duties, Dilapidations, 
Fire Losses, Mortgages, and-other purposes. 
Estates managed and rents collected under RKeceiver- 
ship and other powers. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND.—TO BE 
SOLD, a valuable BUILDING SITE, with exten- 
sive frontage to Lordship-lane, East Dulwich, and 
having an area of over 45,000ft. super. Suitable for the 
erection of a school or public building. ~ Price £2000. 
Also several smaller plots, prices £140 to £600.—Plans 
and particulars of Mr, A. R. Vizarp, 12, Regent-street, 
Pall-mall, S.W. 1 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required,— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘ Certified 
Coach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nin2, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural] 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


RCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE and 
CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, personally or 
in residence, Fourteen first places.—G. A. T. M1uDLE- 
TON, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ATERPROOF COVERS, made from very 

best Navy canvas, 12ft. by 9ft, 15s. ; 15ft. by 9ft., 

18s, 9d.; 15ft. by 12ft, 25s.—Any size, at ls. 3d. per 

square yard, can be sent on approval from H. J. Gasson, 
Government Contractor, Rye. 1 


ARBLE.— Victoria or Cork Red, in blocks, 

from Viscount Midleton’s quarries.—For sizes 

and prices at nearest seaport, apply to J. Penrose Firz- 
GERALD, Estate Office, Midleton, co. Cork. 4 


O LET, well-known QUARRY in Midlands, 
of high-class Building Stone. Advantageous 
terms,—Apply Box 779, Office of BurtpErs’ JourNa, 1 


R 
[ 
A TANT WANTED immediately — Terms and 
particulars to A. B., Brayshaw and Bateman, Stationers, 
Low-payement, Chesterfield. 


RCHITECI’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
REQUIRED. Must be-neat and accurate 
drauzhtsman.—Address, by letter only, stitmg aze, 
salary required, and refecences, to Mr. W. G. R. 
SprAGuE, Fitzalan House, Arundel-street, Strand. 


SSISTANT. — WANTED (immediately) 

a competent ASSISTANT, accustomed to super- 

vising and measuring-up paving, builder's and general 
jobbing work, thoroughly well acquainted with London 
prices and used to checking accounts.—Apply, by letter, 
immediately, inclosing copies of recent testimonials, 
stating experience and salary required, to the En- 
GINEER, Public Health Department, Guildhall, London. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
. at his own office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


NFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITALS.— 
Expert confidential ASSISTANCE rendered on 
designs for above by ADVERTISER; formerly 
draughtsman for Local Government Board; highly 
successful in competitions, for which moderate specu- 
lative terms are offered.—G. B., Caen Cottage, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. 1 


p STATE AGENT’S CLERK desires 

BERTH in Builder’s or Architect’s Offices. Good 

at tracing and designing.—Address H., 12, St. John’s 
Hill, Clapham Junction. 1 


O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 
Qualified JUNIOR ASSISTANT DISENGAGED. 
Working and detail drawings. Competent to take levels 
and survey. Quantity surveying. Excellent references. 
London preferred,—J., 18, Coolhurst-road, Crouch 
End, N. 


URVEYOR’S or ARCHITECT’S JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT desires ENGAGEMENT in South of 
England, south-west preferred. Can abstract and bill. 
Good draughtsman,—E., Tucker’s Library, Esplanade, 
Weymouth. 


TELEGRAMS : TELEPHONE 


“ Dividitore, London.” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR. 


Cheques Crossed .....% The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 
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Ornamental Granitic Tiles. 


THRELKELD GRANITE CO. LTD., KESWICK, CUMBERLAND, 


Manufacturers of the NEW ORNAMENTAL GRANITIC TILES, 


IN VARIOUS DESIGNS) 4ND COLOURS, 


FOR FLOORS, DADOS HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
PRIVATE HOUSES AND LAVATORIES. 


Manufacturers @RANITE CONCRETE FLAGS, WINDOW SILLS, HEADS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, STEPS 


of 
And Every Description of Architectural Concrete Work. 


GRANITE MACADAM, 


PAVING SETTS, KERB, GRAVEL, CRUSHED GRANITE FOR GARDEN WALKS 
AND CONCRETE PURPOSES, AND GRANITE SAND, &c. 


Desigzns and Estimates Free. Enquiries Solicited. 


H. HARKEWITZ, THRELKELD GRANITE CO. Lm, 


EEesSsSwick, CUMBERLAND. 


HY LONDON OFFICE: 65 & 66, Chancery Lane, W.C. LIVERPOOL: GEORGE KAY, 8, Swiss Road. . 
EAST LANCASHIRE: JAMES SMITH, Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington. IRELAND: ROBERT KIRK, Green Street, Belfast. Sul 
SHEFFIELD: ROBERT DAVIDSON, C.E., 37, Surrey Street. BARROW-IN-FURNESS: EDWARD BOWDEN, Imperial Hotel. wel 


WAKEFIELD: A. FAWCETT, C.E., Old Town Hall. WHITEHAVEN: J. WHITTLE & SON. a 


————_ —_—__— - —- — 


| 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THERE is a_ certain 
Verbum' Sat well-worn metaphor 
Sapiendi. ene! 


which is used somewhere 
in one of Stevenson’s early essays, and 
earries a flavour of having been born in the 
pages of the late Dr. Smiles, to the effect 
that opinions are but milestones on the road 
to knowledge. From this one has computed 
the road to knowledge to be, at best, an 
unconscionable long one; but, when one con- 
siders the number of opinions one has suc- 
cessively embraced.and discarded, it becomes 
clear that- one must, in reason, be now very 
nearly there. This flattering hope stimulates 
one to set down tlie very latest of one’s new- 


found opinions without reserve, and with 


considerable confidence and __ satisfaction. 
One is convinced then that there is great 
future for the architectural model, and, in 
particular, a brilliant future for those yoang, 
enthusiastic architects who shall first avail 


themselves of the full possibilities and uses 
of the architectural model—to those, in short, 
who are in the van of this new development 
in the Profession. One says ‘“ Profession” 
(not Art) advisedly. The architectural model 
has, no doubt, certain functions in assisting 
the architect to refined aud well-proportioned 
design, but these functions are few, and the 
advantages of the model are scarcely com- 
mensurate with the expense and labour en- 
tailed. in its’ manufacture, for a capable 
architect could judge more truly the effect 
of his building from plan, section, and eleva- 
tion, than from a model, unless such model 
were minutely and accurately finished. In- 
deed, the only real use to the architect of a 
model would be to help him to a study of the 
skyline, and the grouping of the parts from 
various points of view; a consideration which 
would apply only to a certain few buildings of 
monumental character. Many, however, would 
not hold their design assisted, or their confi- 
dence assured, by the preparation of a model. 
No; the value of the architectural model 
applies, as has been said, not to the artistie, 
but to the professional phases of Architecture, 
and the point of view is well expressed in an 
aphorism Jately spoken by one’s predominant 
partner. It was a disgraceful thing for an 
architect to express, but it is intensely and 
wonderfully true, and as it will annoy him to 
read it here, one will write it in :—‘‘ Art be 
bothered, I want a client.” Herein, then, lie 
the great possibilities of the architectural 
model—to catch clients withal. It rests 
entirely with architects whctlher, at next 
year’s Royal Academy Exhibition, the year's 
output shall find public consideration only in 
the heavy wandering eyes of the faint and 
tired ladies who go to the architectural room 
to rest in the empty seats, or whether the 
Profession is represented by work which 
shall form one of the chief centres of attrae- 
tion, where the voices of possible clients 
and their daughters may be heard at any 
time throughout the exhibition exclaiming 
delightedly, “Oh, how sweetly pretty,” 


artist that did it?’ and similar hope-inspir- 
ing expressions. To secure this end the 
architect must no more draw his designs but 
model them, or procure models to be made. 
This sounds a costly and troublesome pro- 
ceeding, but it is not without advantages. 
For instance, it would not be necessary—in- 
deed it would be futile and ridiculous—to 
design a building in plan and section. One's 
idea is that these models should be simply 
fancy designs, and as they would be governed 
by none of the rude necessities which 
handieap an architect in planning an actual 
building, they should be very fancy indeed ; 
they should have no plans, but be pure 
idealised Architecture. If a client came and 
said, “ build me a house like that,” well, of 


CEILING OF QUEEN ANNE'S DRAWING ROOM. 


oo 


upper windows, as has been so well conceived 
to give “fuss” to a perspective drawing. 
Of course the doors and windows would 
open—or some of them—it would be irresist- 
ible; and shall one say a serap of black 
cotton wool in each chimney pot? Well, 
well; that- must be for each individual 
artist to decide, but one would certainly 
warn the architect against wooden smoke, 


which fails when seen edge on. In all 
seriousness, one has no manner of doubt 


that if a young man of reasonable ability 
used his discretion in~ thus bringing: his 
designs before the public in a form which it 
can appreciate and understand, he would 
soon get him clients galore. There are 
quantities of people who are ready to buy 
whatever pleases them, and would as readily 


BY VERRIO, 


(Re-published from Law’s “The Royal Gallery of Hampton Court.’’) 


course that client would not get a house like 
it, but one sees no cause for uneasiness. in 
this, as even under the present orderings. of 
the Profession, it yet-remains to be seen that 
a client ever has got quite what he wanted. 
One would suggest that the models should be 
to so small a seale as might be consistent with 
moderate cheapness so as to fascinate the 
beholder as a trinket or a little mechanical 
toy does. The models should be coloured in 
highly concentrated tints, and duly finished 
with a realistic setting. One would almost 
venture as far as a chair on the verandah. 
Anyhow, there would be smooth green lawns 
of billiard cloth and flower beds, and the 
architect might put in a great deal with 
clipped yew hedges, and cloths and ivy 
geraniums frothing and tumbling out of the 


purehase, say, a cottage for the estate, or a 
boat-house for the lake, if it delighted them, 
as they would a hat. One recalls that there 
is in a model always a certain fascination and 
a seductive charm, which is difficult to analyse 
or explain, but which, to the superficial 
observer at least, decks the object with 
apparent attractions which are lacking in the 
reality. One quite expects to see these hints 
acted upon, and next year, or maybe the year 
after, the Profession will crowd to Burling- 
ton House to see Mr. Voysey and Mr. Briggs 
side by side in rivalry with bungalows, Mr. 
Mountford and Mr. Hare iu opposition with 
the wide frontages of rival town halls, and 
Mr. Aston Webb and Mr. Ernest George 
vieing with each other in something very 
sweet and tasty, B.C, 
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THE Government has 
taken another step in 
regard to the new public 
offices—it has selected the architects who are 
to give form to, and clothe Sir John Taylor’s 
schemes of internal arrangement of the new 
War Offices to be built on the Carrington- 
house site in Whitehall and the combined 
offices to'be built on the Parliament Street 
site. The selections have very generally 
been accepted as happy and appropriate; the 
London daily Press without exception has 
given Mr. Young and Mr. Brydon hearty 
hand-shakes, and has delivered itself of the 
fervent hope that their selection will eulmi- 
nate in buildings which shall at once further 
revive the fading glories of Architecture, 
and be a joy for ever to the multitudes who 
love their London, and who have esthetic 
perception enough to care for the beautifi- 
cation and glorification of its great thorough- 
fares. The whole nation—that is the whole 
part of the small section of the nation which 
really cares one whit about the subject—will 
re-echo this wish, and the Profession in 
particular will take it up with an ardour 
borne of a wearying desire for some dis- 
tinctive Architecture which shall serve in 
some measure to mark the later Victorian 
Era. Members of the Profession are by no 
means universally agreed, however, that the 
selection of the men in whose hands the 
making of this Architecture now rests, is 
the wisest. Against Mr. Brydon and Mr. 
Young other names are quoted; but surely it 
would be an unparalleled example of the 
uniformity of men’s minds if this were not so. 
Had we asked our readers to speculate on 
the probable chances of success of a dozen or 
so architects for this Government appoint- 
ment, we do not think Messrs. Young and 
Brydon would have been hot favourites, yet 
so far from quarrelling with their selection, 
we commend it heartily. The Government, 
we believe, has given much thought to the 
matter; it wisely sought the best professional 
advice obtainable—that of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects—and the committee of 
the Cabinet who had the question in hand con- 
sidered at great length the special qualifiea- 
tions of each of the eight candidates for the 
particular work required—buildings classical 
in character and design, and built ex- 
elusively of Portland stone. In this regard 
both Mr. Brydon and Mr. Young are 
capable of good work, and the disadvan- 
tages underlying the fact that they are not 
well known to the London public are, as the 
Times remarks, questionable. Mr. Young’s 
work at Glasgow, and his completion of Lord 
Wemyss’s beatitiful house at Gosford, near 
Edinburgh, have been greatly admired; but 
even amid the chorus of praise the voice of 
the detractor is raised. But then we must 
remember there are captious critics in every 
path of life. Mr. Brydon has just erected 
some notable municipal buildings at Bath, 
and he has a high reputation for originality 
and knowledge. So much for the architects. 
By the end of, the year, or very soon after- 
wards, the sites—two of the most costly in 
London—ought to be cleared, and the archi- 
tects be in readiness to commence the work. 
Let us hope that within a few years London 
will be enriched by two notably good public 
buildings, HC. 


Building for 
the Nation. 


A new Congregational school-church has 
been opened at Preston. 

Tue foundation-stone has been laid~ of a 
memorial school at Marykirk, Dundee. 

Tue Berlin City Council has decide 1 to con- 
struct an underground railway after the fashion 
of the one at Buda-Pesth, the London system 
being unanimously declined. 
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THE TEMPLES OF PHILA. 


Daur five years ago, writes Lieut.-Col: 

G. T. Plunkett in the London Review, a 
thrill of indignation ran through the civilised 
world when it was announced that, in order to 
form a great storage reservoir on the Nile for 
irrigation ‘purposes, it was proposed to sub- 
merge the celebrated island of Phile, with its 
unique collection of temples and archeological 
treasures. The result of an angry protest 
from lovers of Art and antiquity, and from 
scholars of every civilised nation, was that the 
plans were altered, and it was announced that 
two reservoirs would be made in place of one, 
and that the dam at Phila would be made 
lower than originally schemed, so that the 
water could never reach the surface of the 
island. It appears, however, that the water, 
according to the plans now approved, will still 
be high enough 


To Destroy THE TEMPLES 


in a few years. Dr. Borchardt has shown, in 
a paper read by him before the Royal Prussian 
Academy on April 28th, 1898, that where 
Egyptian buildings are surrounded with the 
débris of human dwellings, if moisture is 
allowed to percolate to them, it dissolves the 
salts out of the rubbish, and carries them into 
the sandstone which it percolates ; on drying 
again, the salts, in crystallising, crumble away 
the face of the stone, and rapid disintegration 
is, caused, as has been seen in the ruins of 
Thebes and at other places. Dr, Borchardt 
seems to establish beyond question the fact 


that the top of the dam must be kept six | 


metres lower than is at present proposed, or 
the work of destruction will only be postponed 
for a few years. 


THe ORIGINAL PLAN 


would have overwhelmed the island with the 
Nile waters, and the group of temples in their 
setting of palm trees, which have for centuries 
enchanted every traveller who has passed the 
First Cataract, would have disappeared from 
view for ever. How shall we have gained if, 
instead of this dramatic close to their history, 
they are to be sapped year by year at their 
foundations by water impregnated with the 
offal through which it percolates, until these 
glorious monuments become a heap of un- 
sightly ruins? It cannot be pretended that 
no alternative plan is feasible. The whole 
Nile Valley, from the junction of the two 
great streams at Khartoum to the sea, will 
soon be under Egyptian control; from the 
Atbara it is so already, and it can only be at 
the most 
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instead of two reservoirs to store an equal 
quantity of water for purposes of irrigation. 
If the expense would be somewhat greater, we 
may set against this the large sums of money 
spent in Egypt annually by travellers who pro- 
long their stay in the country, and journey to 
Aswan in order to visit a spot on which 
Nature and Art have lavished gifts that make 
it attractive to every sightseer, whilst to the 
archeologist it is as sacred as the Parthenon 
or the Colosseum. As the voice of civilised 
Europe has already once prevailed, so that 
instead of one vast lake it has baen decided 
to make two of less depth, it is to be hoped 
that it will be heard again with no uncertain 
sound, and ins‘st on such further modifications 
as will .ensure against destruction by the 
works of man of these supremely interesting 
relics, which time itself has so long spared, 
and the forces of Nature alone will not destroy 
for countless centuries to come. 


je will be a sad and strange experience for 

many Londoners when they pass into “The 
Leighton House,” as it is now called, to miss 
the kindly host who did the honours of it so 


well, and the stream of guests he used to 
welcome so cordially on thos2 Sunday-at- 
Homes in the early months of the year while 


his Academy works were being planned and 


carried through with such loving complete-— 


ness. The house itself, says the Daily News, 


was for its owner as much astudy and a labour ~ 
of love as any of the works conceived and 


slowly built up under its roof. As you pass 
into the inner hall the bronzed cast of Mr. 


Brock’s fine portrait bust is the first personal — 


relic which meets the vision. It stands where 


the painter so often stood to meet his friends, — 


and at its base is a wreath of bay leaves, the 


Daphne which he loved so to introduce into — 
his picture, and which he drew with such ~ 
To the left of — 


finesse and accomplishment. 
you is 
THe ARAB HALL, 


of which Leighton was so fond and proud. As — 
you left the studio above he would always beg 

of you to pass into it on your way to the hall. 
He and his friend, Mr. Purdon Clark, were one 


autumn travelling in the East, and arrived at 
some town where a mosque had just been 


pulled down, and all its appurtenances, in- — 
The — 


cluding its tiles, were being dispersed. 
chance was a great one for an artist, and 
especially for an artist who was also a colourist. 


Leighton bought largely—the carriage home a 
was more trouble than the actual purchase— 4 
and the Arab Hall was the outcome of that — 


special journey to the East. Across the 
darkened vestibule you see the domed hall, 


with its studied and effective lighting, its cool — 


plashing fountain, its windows jewelled 


Wira Oup Damascus Guass, 


its Cairene woodwork, old too, and of excep- = 
tional beauty, and its tiles of rich and passion- _ 
The Moorish capitals of the ~ 


ate colour. : 
columns were carved in polished marble by his 
friend Boehm; the frieze that runs between 
them was designed by Walter Crane; the 
Arabic characters in the architrave over the 
approach were once the salutation that met the 


worshipper as he entered the old mosque. It 
is a building to study and to linger in, and 
perhaps its great triumph as a piece of design © 


and Architecture is that it impresses you lezs 


in detail than in its harmonious completeness, _ 


As the Arab Hall was an adjunct to the house, 


so, but a few years before its owner’s death, ~ 


the top light or 


Guass StupiIo 


became for the painter a necessity. In this — 


room, which was a work room, and not always 


opened on his “At Home” days,arenow shown | 
some of the most interesting studies in the ~ 


whole collection. ‘hese are copies which 
young Leighton made from Memmi’s frescoes 
in the Spanish Chapel of Ste. Marie Novella, 
when he was staying at Florence in 1853. Here 
we may see 'T'addeo Gaddi in white and gold 
cap, Giotto, gold and sea green, Cimabue, gold- 
flowers on white ground. The criticism on 


these copies in the admirably written preface — 
‘to the catalogue should be read carefully. It 


may be said generally of the drawings here 
exhibited that with those who only knew 
Leighton from his finished works, they will 


increase an already splendid reputation; for — 
even the slightest of these works exhibits that — 


incommunicable gift of style which is the hall- 


mark of genius and only belongs to the great — 


artist of all schools and all periods. 
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HAMPTON COURT.* 


THE ROYAL GALLERY ILLUSTRATED. 


By Ernest Law, B.A. 


ISITORS to Hampton Court Palace must 
be well acquainted with Mr. Law’s name, 
inasmuch as the popular catalogue and 


guide sold at the bookstalls is from his pen, 


being an abstract of his larger books, “A 
History of Hampton Court,” and “A Historical 
Catalogue of the Pictures in Hampton Court 
Palace,” published in 1881. The book which 
wé notice to-day is a new edition of the latter. 

This new edition, which is much altered and 
augmented, is a very complete and careful 
catalogue of the Royal Gallery at Hampton 
Court, with many critical and historical notes, 
and also contains excellent reproductions of a 
number of pictures which are of special interest 
for one reason and another. It is a misfortune 
that in a work of this sort equal attention has 
to be paid to every picture in the collection, 
for while there are some masterpieces to be 


seen there, and many paintings which are 
interesting for one reason and another, the 
bulk of the contents of the gallery consists of 
works of the later Dutch schools and of copies, 
or pictures of very doubtful authenticity, 
which are neither the one nor the other. And 
in most cases the backgrounds are very dark, 


* “The Royal Gallery of Hampton Court (illustrated), 
being an historical catalogue of the pictures in the 
Queen’s collection a+ that Palace, with descriptive, 
biographical, and ezitical notes, revised, enlarged, and 
illustrate 1 with a hundred plates.’ By Ernest Law, 
B.A. Lonion: G. Be and Sons, 1898. 
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(Re-published from Law's “ The Royal Gallery of Hampton Court.) 
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and, therefore, the pictures do not decorate the 
rooms in the way in which even inferior works 
conceived from a decorative standpoint would 
do, giving a general impression of richness and 
disposing the judgment to view leniently any 
shortcomings in manipulation. At Hampton 
Court the effect is sombre and not rich, and 
the pictures have, therefore, to stand entirely 
on their own merits. Some of them, unin- 
teresting in themselves, appeal to the col- 
lector’s feeling by their rarity, but the or- 
dinary educated spectator will often feel that 
itis a pity that they are not rarer still—yet 
the labour of searching for details about these 
is just as great as that about others much 
better worth notice, and one is disposed to 
condole with the author on the immense 
amount of uninteresting labour through which 
he must have gone to produce se complete and 
interesting a catalogue. 

Among the Italian pictures, especially, are 
many of very doubtful origin. For instance, 
Giacopo Bassano is credited with twenty, of 
which no less than eleven are doubtful, though 
this is the worst case. As might be expected 
from the time at which the collection was 
formed, the larger number of pictures, of 
whatever school, is very late in date, and 
shows the taste of the period to disadvantage. 

Mr. Law writes with the enthusiasm of a 
man who has devoted great care and much 
time -to his subject, but most connoisseurs 
would agree that the fine pictures are like a 
few grains of wheat among handsful of chaff, 
though a gallery which contains Andrea Man- 
tegna’s magnificent “ Triumph of Julius 
Cesar,’ deplorably repainted and damaged 
though it is, is worthy of many visits. The 
attention of the visitor should be particularly 
directed to the early historical pictures, such 
as “The Meeting. of Henry VIII. and Maxi- 
milian I..2 No. 331, “The Embarkation of 
Henry VIII. from Dover on his way to the 


BY VANDYCE. 


Field of the Cloth of Gold,” and “The Meet- 
ing of Henry VIII. and Francis I.” 
Nos. 337 and 342; and No. 339, “The Battle 
of the Spurs,” which are full of most in- 
teresting details of costume, of shipping, 
arms, and armour. They have, of course, been 
ascribed to Holbein, but without consideration, 
the ancient catalogues attaching no name to 
them, and are probably contemporary works 
of journeymen painters attached to the Court. 
The strength of the collection lies in portraits, 
or in ideal pictures of the nature of portraits, 
heads and single, figures, or half-lengths. 
Many of these are Italian, a few German or 
Dutch, and a considerable number, not the 
best, English. It is curious that there is no 
example of either Reynolds or Romney. 

Mr. Law’s book is rather large for a guide- 
book, but one might do worse than take it 
with one through the rooms — though the 
places of some of the pictures have been 
changed since it’s passing through the press. 
It commences with an historical introduction, 
a sort of resumé of the fortunes of the gallery 
and of the artists whose works have gone to 
the making of it. There is a plan of the State 
apartments, and the rooms are treated 
seriatim, a deseriptiou of the fabric preceding 
the list of the pictures and the historical and 
descriptive notes upon them in each case, and 
this part of the book is not the least interest- 
ing, as Mr. Law’s eye has seen the things of 
all sorts worthy of notice, and his pen gives 
details about the construction and decoration 
cf the rooms and the men who had to do with 
them. The production of the work has 
evidently been a labour of love—State papers 
and inventories have been searched for men- 
tion of pictures contained in the gallery— 
the books of the older critics have been studied 
as well as those of more recent date for any 
light which might be thrown upon the 
authorship of pictures or the personality of 
the subjects of portraits, and the opinions of 
experts have also been obtained. Copious 
indices accompany the text, whereby one may 
find with ease the works of painters, the 
persons painted by them, and the numbers of 
the pictures in the Royal inventory coupled 
with those of the present catalogue. An 
immensity of labour has been gone through, 
and the author may be congratulated on its 
successful issue. In the next edition it would 
be well to correct the little slip whereby the 
description of No. 939 remains the same as in 
the edition of 1881: “This picture has been 
recently restored and hung up within the last 
three months !” 8.8. G. 


Leaves from an Artist’s Sketch Book. 


By Epwin Do.3psy. 


AILWAYS, improvements in building, 
drainage, etc., have made such changes 
in the character of the old towns of Europe of 
late years, that very little of the “picturesque” 
is left, and what there is will soon disappear. 
That enormous improvements have been made 
cannot be denied, and it is useless to indulge 
in sentim-ntal regrets over the inevitable. At 
the same time much that was beautiful has 
vanished, and in many cases has been reck- 
lessly destroyed. To rescue some fragments 
of what once existed has been the object of 
the artist in presenting these sketches to the 
reader. Meanwhile those who wish to see any 
of the old cities as they formerly appeared 
must make haste. Old Rome is nearly gone; 
Venice is in a state of transition, and very 
shortly scarcely a vestige will be left any where 
for the sketch-book of the artist, or the specu- 
lations of the antiquary. 
[Two of Mr. Dolby’s drawings, which form 
part of a collection, are given in our inset 
pages to-day.—Ep. B.J.] 


Bronpespury, having decided to enlarge 
its fine parish church, Christ Church, the 
foundation stone of a new south transept and 
south aisle, which will be erected at a cost of 
£3000 from the designs of Mr. C. R. Baker 
King, was laid a few days ago by the Bishop 
of London. 
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ARCHAOLOGISTS AFIELD. 


IN PETERBOROUGH AND DISTRICT. 


HE British Archeological Congress was 
concluded last week: Peterborough 
and the neighbourhood was the locale this 
year. The first day afield was at Barnack, a 
distance from Peterborough of six or seven 
miles. Barnack Church absorbed attention. 
Its extreme interest from an architectural 
point of view lies in the wonderful example it 
gives of five distinct periods of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, the Saxon, Norman, Early English, 
Decorative, and Perpendicular. It is inte- 
resting to note how natural is the transition 
from one stage to the other. There is no sharp 
line of. demarcation—it is just a process of 
evolution and transition. 'The square tower is 
Saxon, but the octagonal spire is an Early 
English addition. The late vicar, when 
pulling down the ancient masonry with which 
the Early English spire designer blocked up 
the west arch, discovered that the foundations 
were laid on débris believed to have been 
caused by the 
BURNING OF THE OLD Saxon CHURCH 


by Sweyn—a fact recorded by Ingulphus in 
1013. There is some little doubt as to the 
builder of this church. The most generally 
accepted version is that Wilfrith, an Arch- 
bishop or Bishop of York, was responsible for 
its erection, and this would bring the date out 
at about 670, Wilfrith’s patron was Alfrith, 
Prince of Northumbria, who was connected 
with the district. The emblematical carvings 
on the tower—which are identical with known 
churches built by Wilfrith—strongly support 
the theory. SS. Peter, John the Evangelist, 
and John the Baptist, are the saints to 


HEAD OF A MAN. 


whom he usually dedicated, and these are 
typified in the sculptures of the cock, the 
eagle, and the dove. The outside walls of the 
church are Norman work, as is the arcade on 
the north side of the nave. There is also a 
Norman side chapel opening from the choir 
through 
A Fine Norman Arcu. 
There are traces of a causeway connecting the 
church with the Manor House close by, which 
from 1189 to the time of Henry VIII. was in 
the possession of the Abbots of Peterborough. 
The south arcade is in the Early English 
style, while the chancel belongs to the Decor- 
ative period. The east window is an almost 
unique example of crooked canopy work, a 
similar window existing in the chapel at 
Merton College, Oxford; and lastly, the Per- 
pendicular style is represented by a chapel 
dedicated to Our Lady, separated from the 
choir by an arch, to which special attention 
was drawn. Up to the cap of the pillars the 
arck is constructed of Barnack stone, while 
above the caps the stone is foreign. Canon 
Syers thinks the explanation is that the quarries 
at Barnack had given out, which would give 
the date of the chapel as temp. Henry VII. 
The Congress proceeded from the church to 
the Manor House, where 
Rerics or a Norman Haty 


were inspected. Then, after a brief inspection 
of the rectory and its beautiful gardens, the 
carriages were again brought round, and 
Wittering Church was next visited. Witter- 
ing isaless pretentious building than Barnack, 
but apparently as old. The arch of the nave 


| is typically Saxon, strong and rude. From 


Wittering a move was made to Wansford. 


| There are several remarkable features about 


the church, It is Saxon, and the tower is 
exceedingly old. The chancel has disappeared, 
and the building consists merely of nave and 


BY DOSSO DOSSI. 


(Re-published from Law’s “The Royal Gallery of Hampton Court,”) 


a north arcade. Above the west end of the 
nave, abutting on the tower, has been con- 
structed a gallery, very quaint in appearance, 
which is used for the choir. 


par) 


The drive was — 


continued from Wansford to Castor, with its 2 


fine old Norman church. It is cruciform in 


shape, and dates primarily from the early 


twelfth century. The finest feature of the 
Norman work is the tower, which is of the 
richest possible style of the period. A hundred 
years later additions were made to the church. 
In 1220 Castor Church was added to, and some 
fine examples of Early English Architecture 
are contained within its walls. The pillars of 
the southern arcade in the south transept are 
absolutely the epitome of the finest possibilities 
of the Early English period. Leaving Castor 
the party drove to Milton Park, once a seat of 
the Earls Fitzwilliam, now occupied by Mr. 
Fitzwilliam ‘The fine pictures and curiosities 
in the house were examined with interest. 


Spalding was the rendezvous on the second ~ 


day. The first expedition was to the Church 
of SS. Mary and Nicholas, which, from its 
known history and the completeness of its 
plan, is of considerable interest. The present 
church (leaving later restorations out of the 
question) was built in 1284, and it had its 
origin in a dispute between the prior and the 
parishioners of Spalding. The parishioners, it 
seems, annoyed the monks at their devotions 
by ringing the bell of the parish church at 
“unseasonable hours,’ so a contract was 
entered into, the parishioners on their part 
agreeing to pay £100, and the prior and monks 
on their part agreeing to build a church on the 


SITE OF THE OLD CEMETERY. 


And so, in 1284, the present Church of S§. 
Mary and. Nicholas came into existence. 
Previous to this date there evidently was a 
chapel on the site, dedicated to St. Nicholas. 
This is known, and it is corroborated—if cor- 
roboration be needed—by the fact that one of 
the walls of the chancel is out of the square, 
having evidently been built on the founda- 
tions of the more ancient Norman chapel. 
The church was undonbtedly — eruciform 
originally, with a chancel, transept, and nave. 
The transept had an east and west aisle, while 
the nave had a north and south aisle. There 
still remains a perfect specimen of the rood- 
loft, which is approached by a flight of cireular 
stairs leading from the nave: The rood-sereen 
dates from 1315, but it has been restored by 
Sir Gilbert Scott. He has, however, preserved 
the ancient form admirably, having based his 


RESTORATION DESIGNS 


upon drawings of the original screen, and the 
result is a harmonious and interesting whole. 
The church owes a good deal to one Sir 
Nicholas Aldwyn, whose insignia—that of a 
woolstapler—is in evidence, for he was a bene- 
factor to no small extent. The chapel of St. 
Thomas 4 Beckett, which stands on the south 
of the chancel, was erected in 1315. The 
windows in this chapel have the distinction of 
being only equalled in Ely Cathedral. Other- 
wise they are unique. In 1360 the south 
transept and aisles were erected, the north 
porch—still standing, a monument in its 
entirety to his memory—being added, in 1495, 
by another scion of the Aldwynfamily. Much 
of the shell of the original fabric has been 
removed in the process of restoration. Galleries 
once existed all round the church, but these 
have been mercifully removed.—Several places 
of historical interest in North Northampton- 
shire were visited to-day week. A drive was 
taken to Woodcroft Castle, a distance of seven 
or eight miles from Peterborough, Woodcroft 
Castle, which is in possession of Baron de 
Lussan, is a moated grange, and is celebrated 


from the fact that Royalists from Stamford ° 


retired there in the time of the Common- 
wealth and held the castle against the Iron- 
sides for several days under the leadership of 
Sir Michael Hudson, a doctor of high repute 
at Court.—Maxey Church and Northborough 
Castle, a mile or two from Maxey, were also 
visited. The wife of Cromwell is buried in 
the crypt of the Castle, in which also are 
many skulls. The church, which almost 
immediately adjoins, is full of architectural 
beauty. 
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MELLIFONT ABBEY: ENTRANCE TO CHAPTER HOUSE. 


-  MELLIFONT ABBEY: 


7 ITS HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURAL 
REMAINS.* 


a= Z 


By Antsony Scort, M.S.A. 


eo (Cor, Mem. Central Society of Architects, 
tire oot Belgium). 


a Sas (Continued from page 413.) 


A T the crossing of the nave and transepts 
A are elaborately moulded piers, which 
‘sig evidently carried a lantern or a low one- 
_ story bell tower. These piers, it will be noticed, 
are comparatively small in size compared to 
_ the usual huge masses of medieval piers in 
- such positions. 
One of the earliest rules of the Cistercian 
_ order forbade the erection of lofty towers in 
conne:tion with Cistercian churches, so that 
_ the Mellifont monks probably contented them- 
__ selves with a low belfry raised over the crossing 
_ of the rovfs. The churches of the monasteries 
_ of Villiers and Aulne, two ancient examples of 
_ Abbey churches, exhibit a small belfry or 
 fleche, rising from the junction or crossing of 
_ the nave and transept roofs, but neither are 
built of masonry. 
___ These churches were also branched from the 
_ parent house at Clairvaux about the same 
_ time as Mellifont. In the north side wall of 
_ the sanctuary is a door for which no use can 
_ beassigned. In the older examples of abbey 
_ churches such a feature is absent, while at 
_ Mellifont there are no traces of any apartment 
_ or building into which this might have led. 
_ It is possible that the sacristy might have 
_ occupied this position, although there is little 
- room for such a building because of the near 
_ proximity of the uncut natural rock, and 


___* A paper read before the “Az.hitectural Association |! 
_ of Ireland. ‘ - 
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besides, such a position would be most unusual 
and very inconvenient. 

The transeptalaisles were divided into three 
bays, each forming a small chapel. In con- 
formity to Cistercian usage each had a piscina 
which, by the ordinal of these monks, was of 
mich greater importance than to other com- 
munities. Here were performed the prescribed 
a lutions, both before and after the more 
solemn parts of each Mass. The piscinas still 
to Le seen present no remarkable degree of 
ornament. Of the small recess in which each 
was placed no complete trace is left. The 
bisin of each is of the usual dished type 
drained in the centre of each pier. 

From the sides of the large piers projecting 
out towards the nave are the remains of the 
bases of the rood-screen. This feature, which 
divided the choir from the naye, also served 
in Cistercian churches as the division between 
the stalls of the choir monks or fully professed 
brethren and those of the lay brethren. Of 
the rood-loft, which we are told surmounted 
the rood-screen, no traces are left, neither 
appear any remains of the small stair leading 
up to it as we generally find. We may, there- 
fore assume that at Mellifont the rood-screen 
was on'y erected to support the crucifix and 
accompanying statues, and that the lessons, 
from which the rood-loft has taken the name 
of Jube, were given from the step beneath it. 

Between the easternmost piers at the cross- 
ing is yet visible the presbytery step dividing 
the sanctuary from the choir, near the centre 
of it is a socket, probably intended for the 
foot of a centre post, which at certain peniten- 
tial times screen off the altar from the rest of 
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the church. There is another socket-hole near 
to this last, for which no use can be assigned, 
except it may have been for a lectern. In the 
south wall of the sanctury is a niche, now with 
a protective grating in front of it. It contains 
the elaborately carved remains of the piscina 
for the high altar. It was executed in Caen 
stone, and is of remarkably beautiful design 
and clever workmanship. The dogtooth 
moulding, in addition to the usual work 
bestowed on it, is deeply undercut, so that 
a pencil can be passed underneath the raised 
leaves. The faint remains of the “founder’s 
tomb” are to be seen in the N.E. angle of the 
sanctuary. But little of this once beautiful 
monument now remains. 

In the east wall of the sanctuary, at about 
4ft. 6in. from the ground, is a moulded sill 
course, whose profile is remarkable. It pre- 
sents the outline of the usual sill, but is 
inverted. Its working and general character 
would seem to indicate that its reversed con- 
dition was unintentional, though how it 
occurred we cannot ascertain. 

A noticeable feature of the construction of 
the large piers at the crossing is the manner 
which was adopted for working the small 
shafts. These shafts were detached, with the 
stonework of the solid pier hollowed out to 
receive them, having at intervals bond-stones 
worked out of the solid. We cannot assign 
any reason for this method of working the 
shafts. Tio our minds it would appear to 
have been much easier to have worked the 
shaft out of the solid for the whole height 
of the pier. 

The church evinces, as before noticed, curious 
and well defined marks of alterations. The 
piers at the crossing show that the later work 
was built up against the earliest portions, 
showing a well defined line of junction... Why 
these changes were made we cannot tell: per- 
haps to strengthen the piers, or to keep up 
with the architectural style of the day. No 
traces of the west end of the church are to be 
found. The length of seven bays, said to have 
been the extent of the nave, would bring the 
west wall near to where now appear some 
traces of a foundation. But from its appear- 
ance it does not seem to have served as a 
footing for the west front of the church, and 
not a sign of the west door or its accompanying 
features are apparent. 

The north door, or, rather, the jambs of it, 
are still in existence, near the centre of the 
north transept front. The mouldings of the 
jambs are of beautiful arrangement, and from 
their profile may reasonably be adjudged to be 
of a character of the fourteenth century. <A 
little eastward of this door we see a few steps 
of a spiral stone stair which, it is assumed, led 
to the triforium. In the northernmost chapel 
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of the west transeptal aisle is a recessed press 
formed in the thickness of the large pier, 
which corresponds with the pier containing 
this stair. The remains of this press, which 
was, perhaps, made for the reception of the 
sacred vessels, are greatly decayed, and little 
architectural treatment is now evident. 

Turning to the external appearance of the 
walls of the church: The buttresses, except 
those at the angles, are of slight projection. 
Those at the angles are fairly massive, and are 
built of rubble masonry, with sandstone 
quoins. A triple plinth runs round the east 
end of the church. Each stone is throated 
underneath. Some of the buttresses have, in 
addition, a projecting drip course (but which 
is not throated) immediately above the plinth 
course. The plinth course and mouldings are 
in a very fair condition, the stone of which 
they are composed being of a good weathering 
nature. The walls of the southern transept 
are not nearly so well defined as thos» of the 
northern; the ruins of later additions and 
alterations have left them much confused and 
jumbled together, rendering it merely a matter 
of conjecture as to the precise form of its 
original divisions. 

We may now leave the church, and, passing 
along the eastern walk of the cloister, a few 
paces will bring us to the Chapter House, 
situated opposite the junction of the northern 
and eastern walks of the cloister, and nearly 
adjoining the south transept of the church. 
This building was long known as St. Bernard’s 
Chapel, presumably only because of its eccle- 
siastical appearance. The date of this build- 
ing is a good deal later than that of the 
building which it adjoins. By reference to the 
plan, it will be seen that this building was 
built up against an old wall, so that an 
external doorway of the earlier building 
became the door uf communication between 
the Chapter House and the cloister. This 
doorway was once one of the wonders of Melli- 
font, aceording to the enthusiastic description 
of eye witnesses. Little, if any, of this won- 
derful work remains. One or two stumps of 
shafts and their bases still exist, but every- 
thing else has vanished. This doorway is said 
to have been worked out ina kind of marble, 
and it was enriched with painted decora- 
tions in gold and very brilliant colours. 
A writer in Wright’s Louthiana, published 
in 1775, says that, when he saw it, it was 
sold, and just about being taken to pieces for 
removal. 

Internally the Chapter House is 30ft. long 
by 19ft. 6in. wide. The walls are built of the 


rubble masonry similar to that used in the 
other buildings, with dressings and moulded 
stonework of the sandstone we have before 
mentioned. 


The Chapter House is groined in 
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MELLIFONT ABBEY, 
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two compartments, with cross and diagonal 


ribs. The ribs are all elaborately moulded, 
and each springs from a separate shaft. 
The treatment of the springing of the ribs 
is peculiar, and possesses much elegance. 
The shafts supporting the main ribs are con- 
tinued to the floor line. 
ribs stop at a ledge at the level of which was 
inserted the stone bench where the brethren 
seated themselves every morning while the 
chapter of St. Benedict’s rule was read. From 
this circumstance the building received its 
name of Chapter House. 

No part of the tracery of the east window is 
left; only the bare opening remains, from 
which all the stone mullions have disappeared. 
There seems to have been two windows in each 
of the side walls; two are now built up, that 
one nearest the east end in the southern wall 
is much dilapidated, but the opposite window 
to this is entire and complete, only part of the 
centre mullion being restored work. The 
internal splays of these windows are finished 
on the inside with small shafts, each having 
carved caps, &c., supporting the moulded 
curtain arch. The caps to these shafts are 
delicately carved in various designs, but the 
bases are curious. They represent grotesque 
heads, which are carved so as to appear as if 
squeezed down by the superincumbent weight 
and pressure of the shafts above them. It 
will b + noticed that the evident reason for such 
a treatment was the very slight projection of 
the sill course and the position of the shaft. 
For here we have the base proper some few 
inches above the sill, with the shaft continued 
underneath the base mould till it stops at the 
sill course. 

The tracery in the window which is suffi- 
ciently perfect for us to decide on is of a 
fiftesnth century type. The mullions and 
tracery are very massive and are of very 
graceful outline, and all delicately moulded. 
Internally, a carved nail head moulding of 
beautiful workmanship surrounds the tracery. 

A close examination of the walls and mould- 
ings of the Chapter House shows that the plain 
wall spaces were plastered, and the plaster 
decorated in bright colours. It is, however, 
remarkable that no allowance for the thickness 
of the plaster was made in the wrought stone 
dressings, consequently the plaster was of 
extreme thinness, and seems to have en- 
croached on the cut stone work in many 
places. 

The room over the Chapter House is known 
as the Muniment Room, or rather, that is 
what the rooms in similar position at other 
abbeys were called. This room is to be reached 
only by a risky climb upon the remnants of 
old walls. We have no information relative to 
the arrangement of the first floor apartments 
at Mellifont, and no knowledge of how and 
from whence it was reached. At present the 
Muniment Room forms a large roofless 
chamber with the west wall entirely missing. 
It has in the north side a fireplace, of which 
the upper portion and part of the stack are 
evidently of the original work. The fireplace 
has signs of subsequent alterations, probably 
those carried out when Lord Moore’s family 
made their residence at Mellifont. 

The inner arch of the east window to this 
room, of semi-circular shape, is yet existing, 
but there is no remains of tracery or other 
work to this or any other of the windows. In 
the south wall of the Muniment Room is a 
small press or recess for shelves. The stone 
front arch is still existing, as also some of the 
dressings of the jambs. The arch and jambs 
are chamfered on front arris, the arch also 
chamfered on the inside face. Within this 
recess are unmistakable evidence of shelves 
having been fitted up. Whether these were 
part of the original finishings or subsequent 
insertions we cannot now ascertain. 

In the thickness of the wall containing the 
fireplace is a stone stair leading up to a second 
floor, or out to the roof or battlement. Beyond 


the fact that there are still to be seen the 
chases for beam ends or corbels in the walls ~~ 
of the Muniment Room at a height of about ~ 

8ft. from the floor; no information as to the ~ 
finish of the upper portion of the Chapter — 


House buildings can be obtained. 
(To be continued.) 
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PLACES OF HISTORIC INTEREST. 


WHAT THE NATIONAL TRUST IS 
DOING. 


HE annual general meeting of the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty was held in London last week. 
The president, the Duke of Westminster, pre- 
sided. The annual report stated that during 
the past year there had been a steady growth 
of membership. As_the aims and objects of 
the Trust became better known, it was more 
and more referred to for help and advice in 
the protection and preservation of places of 
historic interest or natural beauty. The ac- 
quisitions of the past year had been two, each 
representing a different class of property. The 
members of the 'T'rust had long been anxious 
that it should secure one of 


THe Heapianps or Kent 
or Surrey overlooking the Weald, and com- 


manding a view of the hills, as these pro- 
montories were being rapidly purchased for 


HEAD OF A BISHOP, 
ANCIENT STATUES FORMERLY ON THE SPIRE OF ST, MARY'S CHURCH, OXFORD. 


building, and enclosed. During the past year 
that wish had been in a measure fulfilled, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richardson Evans and their relatives 
having presented to the Trust, in memory of 
Mr. Frederick Feeney, some land on the spur 
of Toy’s Hill, which afforded an uninterrupted 
view to the South Downs. This was the first 
realisation of the idea suggested by the Trust 
that memorials should sometimes take the 
form of beautiful scenery or of land com- 
manding beautiful views dedicated to the 
memory of the dead. The adjoining piece of 
land on the spur had been presented to the 
trust by Miss Octavia Hill. The Trust had also 
acquired 
JOINER’s Haun, SALISBURY, 
an interesting old building, the impending 
destruction of which had too often led only to 
protests and» vague regrets. The work of 
repairing the old Clergy House at Alfriston 
was now nearly complete. A memorial stone 
had been erected at Barras Head recording its 
purchase by the Trust and its dedication to 
the public. With regard to Barmouth cliff, 
the Council regretted that the negotiations 
with regard to the addition of certain land to 
that already possessed by the Trust had fallen 
EREE2 


through. The sale of the Marquis of Wor- 
cester’s Monmouthshire estate might possibly 
provide the Society with the opportunity of 
acquiring Tintern Abbey, a piece of property 
of national interest. ‘The Society hoped, as 
soon as the necessary arrengements could be 
made for their transfer, to become the trustees 
of the site of Driffield Castle and an old 
Golumbarium at Garway, near Ross. The 
report also referred to the action taken by the 
Society to prevent injury and destruction, 
especially in regard to the St. John’s Improve- 
ment and 
Victoria EMBANKMENT EXTENSION BILL, 


the ancient camp at Uphall, near Ilford, in 
Essex, the Clava stones on the banks of the 
Nairn, Church Row, Hampstead, the old inn at 
Maiden Newton, the old vicarage at Luton, 
Christ’s Hospital, the Monk’s barn, Peter- 
borough, and several railway projects. The 
statement of accounts showed a balance in 
hand of £191 on an income of £1177.—The 
President, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, read a letter from the Princess 
Louise regretting her inability to be present 
and expressing entire sympathy with the 


“ good and useful work ” the Society is doing. 
He trusted that as the Society became more 
known it would be more liberally supported. 
It was a matter for congratulation that two 
acquisitions had been made during the year to 
the property of the Trust, and that the old 
Clergy-house at Alfriston was now repaired 
and open to the public. Large properties be- 
longing to the Duke of Beaufort would shortly 
come into the market, among them Tintern 
Abbey, and the Council were now in communi- 
cation with the Marquis of Worcester’s solici- 
tors with a view of ascertaining whether it was 
possible for the abbey to be sold to the Trust. 
Unfortunately, it was not possible for the Trust 
to be always successful in its action. It had 
been unable to prevent the melancholy 
destruction of the Falls of Foyers. He could 
not understand how it was that more local 
interest had not been taken in the preservation 
of these falls, the spoilation of which he con- 
sidered the most disereditable achievement of 
the. time. With regard to the Hampstead 
Heath extension scheme he hoped that the 
project would shortly be brought to a success- 
ful completion, and a very considerable addition 
made to the amenities of that most desirable 
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part of the playgrounds of London.—Canon 
Rawnsley, the honorary secretary, seconded 
the resolution, and mentioned that the Trust 
had taken action in opposition to the extension 
of the Great Western Railway from Henley to 
Great Marlow. Opposition had been also 
decided upon in the case of the proposed Lyn- 
mouth and Minehead light railway scheme, and 
the light railway projected to pass through the 
pass at Aberglaslyn. He also pointed out that 
THe Monument to CanpMmon, 

the first English Christian poet, would be 
opened at Whitby by the beginning of Sep- 
tember.—Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir John Hibbert, 
and Dr. Longstafi supported the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously.—The Earl of 
Crewe, in moving the re-election of council, 
said that the work of the Society was of general 
and national concern. He thought, however, 
its energies at present would best be confined 
to preserving the smaller national monuments, 
since they were in the greatest danger of 
destruction. There was very little risk of the 
destruction of large historical monuments like 
Tintern Abbey.—The Bishop of Bristol seconded 
the resolution, which was adopted. 


HEAD OF A BISHOP, 


STATUES AT OXFORD. 


Les illustrations on this page show two of 

the magnificent series of ancient statues 
once adorning the spire of St. Mary’s Church, 
Oxford. In common with their fellows, they are, 
despite their centuries, ina remarkable state of 
preservation. ‘The stone has weathered to a 
surface of great hardness ; with care and skill 
these might have been retained in their ancient 
position on the tower, whereas they now rest 
in a dimly-lighted basement room at the back 
of the church. The illustrated article on the 
work done to the tower now appearing in the 
ARCHITECTURAL Review will be of interest to 
all who know Oxford and deplore the loss of her 
most striking monument. 


In the notice of the Manchester Building 
Trades Exhibition, which appeared in our last 
issue, the firm of Walter J. Pearce was referred 
to as Walter T. Pearce. As there is more than 
one firm of that name engaged as artists and 
craftsmen in glass, we desire to make it clear 
that the work we illustrated was by Walter J, 
Pearce, of 12 and 14, Albert Street, Manchester. 
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A FAMOUS WARWICKSHIRE 
CHURCH. 


GREAT SCHEME OF RESTORATION. 


At a famous Warwickshire church—the 
Church of St. Mary, Warwick—a great 
work of restoration has recently been carried 
out. The work has been going on for fifteen 
yews, but no detail of the history that re- 
mained writ in its walls, and set forth in its 
monuments, has been effaced. Standing now 
almost exactly as it did 200 years ago, the 
fabric tells a story which has all the interest 
of fidelity, though some of its chapters may 
not altogether please the lover of purity in 
Architecture. The first chapter, says a corre- 
spondent in the Birmingham Post, is to be 
read in the crypt—all that remains of 


Tre Otp Norman CouLEGIATE CHURCH 


founded on the site of an ancient Saxon edifice, 
and possibly of an earlier British church, by 
Rozer de Newburgh, son of the first Earl of 
Warwick, about 1123. Here the marvellously 
well-preserved vaulting, the massive piers, and 
the characteristic toothed mouldings tell their 
tale tersely, but eloquently, as far as it goes. 
‘'he eastern portion of the church, viewed 
externally or internally, presents a more 
richly illustrated, though not quite complete 
portion of the story. Piled in picturesque 
irregularity, the chancel or choir, the Beau- 
champ Chapel on the south side, the Chapel of 
St, Anne, the staircase turret and the little 
semi-hexagonal chapter-house on the north, 
and the clerestory 
Wirn irs Fryinec BUTTRESSES, 


form a poem, the harmony of which all but 
quenches the one note of discord thrown in by 
later builders. The rich panellings and tracery 
of the early perpendicular period tell of the 
taste and piety of yet another family who held 
the earldom of Warwick. Thomas de Beau- 
champ, one of the heroes of Crecy, who died in 
1394, and whose effigy, wi h that of his wife, 
reposes on a high tomb in the middle of this 
part of the church, was the founder of the 
choir.’ The Architecture, however, shows that 
the work was completed, if not begun, by his 
son and successor, Richard de Beauchamp. 
The latter is the Beauchamp who built for 
himself and his family the beautiful mortuary 
chapel on the south, one of the architectural 
gems of Warwickshire. The east window of 
the choir is of six lights, divided by a transom 
and filled with modern-painted glass in 
memory of the Rev. John Boudier, vicar from 
1815 to 1872, and representing scenes in the 
life of the Saviour. At each side the choir is 
lighted by 
Four Four-Cuntre ArcHED WINDOWS 


of four lights, continued downwards in blank 
panel work. ‘The roof is groined in four bays, 
the octagonal panel in each bearing a shield 
with the arms of the Beauchamps. Flying 
ribs springing from the spaces between the 
windows help to support the roof, and make a 
graceful finish to the design. The sedilia 
piscina and the richly-carved ground recess to 
the north side, supposed to have served as a 
holy sepulchre in Passion Week, with other 
ancient and interesting features, remain. The 
reredos, a fine piece of work, though scarcely 
in harmony with the rest of the choir, repre- 
sents the Adoration of the Magi. It was 
given in 1886 in memory of Mr. Margetts, a 
well-known citizen of Warwick, and forms one 
of the few features of the recent restoration 
which affect the chancel. 
Tae BraucHAMp CHAPEL, 


commenced in 1443 and finished in 1464, with 
the elaborate tombs of its founder, of Ambrose, 
the good Earl of Warwick, of the famous 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and his third 
wife, of “the noble impe” his son, and of 
various connections of the Beauchamps; its 
delicately grained roof, its sculpture of various 
kinds, its niches despoiled centuries ago of 
their golden images, its deeply interesting 
chantry chapel, and its wealth of architectural 
and historical associations, must be passed 
over. Coming back to older portions of the 


church more closely touching the building as 
a place of worship. Of these among the older 
portions should not be left unnoticed the 
ancient chapel on the north side of the choir 
now used as a vestry. The minister’s portion, 
divided from the rest by a stone screen, believed 
to date from the fifteenth century, has in its 
windows some very interesting fragments of 
the early stained-glass from the east window 
of the choir, and of some later glass, apparently 
of Flemish origin. From the outer part of the 
vestry the little chapter-hous2, disfigured since 
1868 by the incongruous monument of Falke 
Greville, the first Lord Brooke, but otherwise 
requiring little else than cleaning to make it 
seemly. There is not much else to complete 
the emuneration of the ancient parts of the 
church still remaining. The same Richard de 
Beauchamp who built the choir and the chapel 
rebuilt the nave and aisles. A drawing made 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
and attributed by some to Sir Christopher 
Wren, shows a harmonious Gothic church 
except that a lead roof, steeper than is cus- 
tomary with lead, though, as now, dropping in 
a curve from the more lofty eastern gable, had 
taken the place of the high-pitched roof of 
tiles which no doubt formed part of the 
original structure of De Beauchamp. At the 
west end was a Norman tower standing within 
the boundary line of the nave, while over a 
porch on the south was a chamber known as 
the library of Rous, who was chantry priest of 
Guy’s Cliff, in the fifteenth century, and one of 
Warwickshire’s famous antiquaries. Such was 
the church which might have remained to the 
present day, to afford to the restorers a more 
grateful task in some respects than that which 
they have had to perform. But on September 
5th, 1694, a great fire broke out in Warwick, 
and many of the inhabitants removed their 
goods to the church for safety, as they thought 
only, however, to furnish fuel for the destruc- 
tion of 
A Large Parr or THE CHURCH 


itself. The tower, nave, and transepts were 
completely gutted, and had to be pulled down. 
The fire-marks on the northern wals of the 
transepts still remain to call forth gratitude 
that a loss even still greater was escaped. 
Many would say, no doubt, that the rebuilding 
was a greater loss than the fire. It was the 
era of Wren, and the devotion of Wren’s 
disciples often outran their judgment. It is 
to one of these disciples, Sir William Wilson, 
then carrying on the business of a builder at 
Sutton Coldfield, that we owe the present in- 
congruous effect. A new nave was built, 
having four windows on each side, each win- 
dow containing six principal semi-circular 
headed lights, three above and three below, 
divided by reeded shafts or mullions, an 
attempt at tracery being made on the head of 
each window by filling it with a large light 
and two smaller lights of the much derided 
‘horse collar” form. 


True TRANSEPTS 


—which were slightly extended —were similarly 
treated. In the spaces between the windows 
were placed buttresses in stages, but of meagre 
design and slight projection. No ‘clerestory 
was provided, but, a “railing” being then 
considered an indispensable architectural 
feature, the builder placed a horizontal cornice 
along the wall, a little above the windows, and 
over this an open balustrade parapet, with 
heathenish stone urns at intervals. Not 
satisfied with so adorning his own mantelpiece, 
so to speak, Sir William Wilson carried his 
railing and his knobs along the clerestory of 
the old choir. The new tower, it is said, was 
earried up 90ft. on the old site when it 
collapsed. The piers supporting the inner 
western arch of the nave are very massive, 
and appear to have been intended originally 
to support a tower. The site, however, was 
changed, the two western piers of the tower 
being used to support the east side, and two 
more being built outside the church, so that 
the supports of the tower now form four 
arcades open to the street. 


Tue Tower, 


in spite of its Architecture, is imposing on 
account of its height—to the top of the battle- 


ments 180it., and to the top of the pinnacles vi: 
174ft. When viewed as a whole the church 
and tower form an impressive ensemble. It is — 
generally admitted that the architects of 
Wren’s school, weak as they were in regard to 
detail, realised the importance of breadth and ~ 
dignity in general design. Internally the a 
nave was divided from the aisles and transepts 
by four arches on each side, pointed in form, ee 
and supported by piers of design suggesting ia 
the fifteenth .century, the moulding capitals — 

being composed of the echinus and acanthus. 
The roof was arched and ceiled, and each bay 
was divided into eight compartments by small | 
plaster ribs, so as to resemble groining. ~ 
During the Queen Anne and Georgian periods ~ 
galleries were placed over the north and south | 
aisles and at the west end. To the latter the | 
organ, which formerly stood over the chancel | 
arch was subsequently removed. S| 


Tuer GALLERIES, 


as such, left little to complain of, and the | 
west gallery and organ front were finely carved, — 
the principal feature being a trophy of musical | 
instruments. The present period of restora- | 
tion commenced in 1884 with the tower, which — | 
was taken in hand by Mr. Butterfield about 
fifteen years ago. In this case, as in others, ~ 
the repairs were rendered necessary by the 
crumbling of the soft Warwickshire stone. ~ 
The tower was taken down to below the battle- 
ments and rebuilt exactly to Wilson’s design, 
while the fancy was renewed where necessary. 
The artistic scaffolding of the tower at the 
time was the subject of much admiration, and — | 
a lady living in the neighbourhood was led by 
noticing it to give £2000 to complete the work 
of repair, while the building of the tower in 
Queen Anne’s reign cost £4782. The recent | 
repair of the tower cost £6000. In 1891 Mr. | 
J. A. Chatwin, of Birmingham, succeeded Mr. 
Butterfield as the architect. It was then 
proposed to take down the galleries and re- ~ 
arrange the seating inthe church. It was also 
found that the vaults under the flooring of the 
church were in an insanitary condition, and, 
therefore, a foot of concrete was put over the 
whole area. On taking down the galleries it 
was found that most of the timbers let into’ | 
the walls were rotten, so that if the galleries 
had been retained they would have had to be 
rebuilt. 


THe FLoors 


have been relaid with wood blocks, and the’ | 
passages with York stone, and Portland stone | 
slabs placed diamond fashion, giving a che-~ 
quered effect of grey and white. The organ, 
built in 1717 by T. Swarbnek, used to rank — 
among the finest and largest in the kingdom, ~ 
but its mechanism was past repair. The | 
church is now provided with a Hope Jones — 
‘electric organ, similar to that in Worcester | 
Cathedral. The ugly old pews have been | 
removed, and a few oak benches, serving 

now as the Corporation seats, have been — 
placed in the nave, to show how it is — 
desired to replase throughout the church 

the chairs at present in use. The church is” 

lighted with gas by means of very handsome ~ . 
pendants, by ‘Thomason, of Birmingham. The — 
recent building work, which has been done by a | 
Messrs. Smith and Son, of Milverton, includes ~ 
the almost complete renewal of the tracery, 
such as it is, of the windows on the south side, | 
which has suffered most severely from the | 
weather, and such other repairs as examination | 
has shown to be necessary. The organ, when | 
completed, will have cost £2300, part of the | 
scheme being to put a 32ft. pedal stop at the | 
west end. Oak seats and desks for the clergy, | 
and new choir stalls are desired, the present — L 
chancel seats being out of keeping with this, | 
the finest part of the church. During the” | 
fifteen years, about £15,000 has been spent, — 
and the additional cost of the estimated work is” 
£5000. From the point of view of the visitor, 
the change has made it clear that ecclesiastical | 
Architecture of the style of the later portion” | 
of the church is decidedly more impressive | 
from the interior than from the exterior if the 
architect’s design be given fair play. Though 
the loss of its Georgian snugness may be’ | 
regretted for a time, St. Mary’s, as becomes @ 4 
church that was once collegiate, has now @ ~ 
cathedral-like aspect within as well as without, 
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TWYFORDS. 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY 


POTTERY. 


OF 


HESE are the days of trade catalogues. 
Almost every firm of note issues, with 
regularity, voluminous budgets of its 

specialities. These bulky volumes attain 
varying standard of excellence, but until recent 
years the standard was for the most part de- 
pressingly indifferent. The trade handbo ks 
of the lower order were not suffered long to 
endure the light of day, but were spee:jily 
swallowed up by the rapacity of that beautiful 
institution—the waste paper basket. 

The press of competition to-day, however, 
is evolving something new. It is found that 
in trade catalogues a respectable mediocrity 
will not do. ‘This discovery has led to the 
issue of volumes which would delight the 
heart of even the most venerable «xsthetic. 
The trade expert, the artist, the printer, the 
lithographer, and the bookbinder have com- 
bined to alter the old order of things. One 
or two notable editions of recent date amply 
illustrate the point. But the advance on the 
Art side seems now to be extending to the 
literary ; the trade catalogue, in fact, seems to 
be passing beyond the frontier of conven- 
tionality into a more literary clime. In the 
foremost van of the new mévement are 
Twyfords Limited. Under their auspices 
has just been issued a most comprehensive 
“Chapter in the History of Pottery,” by 
Joseph Hatton. 

The author speaks of the antiquity, the 
beauty, the utility of the potters’ art, ably 
and eloquently telling his story, which covers 
the romance of Bradwell and Burslem, and 
shows how early thé name of Twyford became 
associated with pottery — how in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century Josiah 


ASTBURY OR 


tion of assuming a virtue though he might 
have it not, but of sustaining the dis- 
guise of a shrewd intelligence under the 


aspect of a doltish stupidity. The Elers 
took him on, and he successfully played 
his part of an indifferent toiler who was 


content with his humble wage and position.”’ 
Astbury, through similar cunning, met with 
equal success. Josiah Twyford afterwards 
established his works at Shelton, and the 
family has continued potting in the district 


A TWYFORD TEA-POT, 1686. 


(From “ Twyfords: A Chapter in the History 
of Pottery.”) 


with probably the lapse of a generation until 
the present time. Prior to fifty years ago 
Twyfords made general pottery. Since then 
they have confined themselves to sanitary and 
plumbers’ ware, and with what success we 
know. It is to the enterprise and ingenuity of 
these pioneers that the world owes the embodi- 
ment, in earthenware, of our soundest sanitary 
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he made bricks, and stamped them with the 
names and titles of the monarchs, for whom 
they were manufactured. The wheel, upon 
which his earliest designs of beauty and use- 
fulness grew under his formative hand, was 
the wheel of the Ancient Egyptians, as it is in 
the present year of Grace the familiar imple- 
ment of Staffordshire. The antiquity of the 
Art is emphasised by Homer, and the Art 
itself is the motive of some of the most expres- 
sive similes of ths Holy Writ, now better 
unders ood of the people than that in 
which it is said of the Creator that ‘ Nations 
are in his hand clay in the hand 
of the potter. It contributes to the house- 
hold service of the humblest cottage, and 
adorns the palace of the king. With the 
smallest coin of the realm the peasant may 
supply himself with such ware as he may 
need, while he who has a taste for Art in its 
most wsthetic form may indulge it in pots 
that are worth far more than their weight in 
gold. No less the standard of the world’s 
social and commercial progress, pottery has 
provided the only existing record of the past ; 
it may be said to have been the papyrus and 
stencil of pre-historic peoples. The Assyrians 
and Babylonians perpetuated their earliest 
writings in clay. Their cylinders, hexagonal 
prisms, and other forms of Ceramic Art were 
constructed for the purposes of legal and 
historical chronicles. In this fashion an 
account of the campaign of Senncherib 
against Judea and the tributes of Hezekiah is 
preserved for all time. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans perpetuated the history of their 
manners, arts, and customs, in relics of the 
potter’s wheel and lathe; and in that far- 
distant future of the New Zealander’s investi- 
gation of the ruined arches of London Bridge 
he may decipher the landmarks of British 
story in the remains of the potting of one 
time, just as we-to-day read the history of the 
occupation by the Romans in their bricks and 


as 


JERMYN STREET MUSEUM, 


(From “Twyfords: A Chapter in the History of Pottery.”) 


Twyford and John Astbury, by their cunning 
and artifice, overcame the strategy of the 
Brothers Elers, two potters of Amsterdam, 
who attained great success in pottery with 
the beautiful red clay found at Bradwell. 
in the vicinity of Burslem, and who zealously 
kept their manufacturing secrets until learnt 
by the two local potters. Twyford and Ast- 
bury applied for employment at the works, 
knowing that the Elers selected their ser- 


“vants and labourers from the dullest and 


most stupid people they could find. Twyford 
met with early success. “He relied upon a 
carelessness and indifference of manner that 
went without a challenge. It was not a ques- 


‘*Twyfords: A Chapter in the History of Pottery,” 
By Joseph Hatt». London; J.S, Virtue & Co. Ltd,, 
26, Ivy Lane. 6s. 


| principles—and not only so, but the establish- 


ment of these very principles. Thus Twyfords 
have nurtured sanitary science as applied to 
pottery from its infancy. ‘They are undoubtedly 
pioneers ; they have ever been in the forefront 
in improving lavatory basins and the like, into 
the details of which we need not enter here. 
We are tempted to quote Mr. Hatton’s 
opening passage: “The potter was the first 
artist. He was also the pioneer of the 
world’s great industries. His creative in- 
stinct found its earliest expression in clay. 
Before the myth of Prometheus and the 
stolen fire he made his pot and baked it 
in the sun. His earthenware is contem- 
porary with the pyramids. He preceded Tubal 
Cain and the artificers in iron and brass. 
Two thousand years before the Christian Era 


themselves embody the soul of Art. 


vases and the relics of their tombs and wash 
houses.” 

The concluding part of Mr. Hatton’s 
Chapter” deals with the manufacture of 
sanitary pottery, completing a very delectable 
review of the oldest and one of the most 
interesting of the Arts, with special reference 
to a firm most honourably associated with 
that Art. “A Chapter in the History of 
Pottery ” would, we think, have gained con- 
siderably in artistic merit had the decorative 
side of the subject received more adequate 
treatment in illustration. As it is, a few early 
examples of pottery alone stand in relief to 
the many whole-page illustrations, which, 
while they show how, and in what manner 
of place, pottery is produced, do not in 
H.C, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


Errincuam Housz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
July 27th, 1898. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slat ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steél grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roo/’s.”—JOuNn 
Ruskin. 


Contracts have been entered into by the 
Government for the erection of three powerful 
forts on the cliffs at Dover—one between 
Dover and St. Margaret’s Bay and two near 
the Western Heights. The forts, which are 
for the protection of the national harbour, are 
to be completed under very heavy penalties in 


England. ‘The original edifice was built in 
1677 by the help of Charles II., the Duke of 
York, and Bishop Compton. In 1682 the Greeks 
were turned out of the church by the vestry of 
St. Martin’s, and it passed into the hands of 
the Huguenots, who remained in possession 
until 1822, when a body of Nonconformists 
took it aver. Twenty-seven years later it 
seemed destined to degenerate into a low 
dancing saloon, but Canon Wade, rector of St. 
Anne’s, Soho, came to the rescue and succeeded 
in purchasing the property for £1500, In 
recent years the church has belonged to the 
High Court party, its vicar being the Rev. 
Robert Gwynne, B.A, It may not be generally 
known that St. Mary’s is the church which 
figures in Hogarth’s picture “ Noon,” one of 
the “ Four Times of the Day” series. In the 
« Anecdotal Descriptions” of Messrs. Ireland 
and Nichols the scene in question “is laid at 
the door of a French chapel in Hog Lane, a 
part of the town at that time almost wholly 
peopled by French refugees or their descend- 
ants.” An appeal is now being made for funds 
to restore the nave, the handsome chancel, the 
foundation stone of which was laid by the late 
Canon Liddon, is at present exposed somewhat 
to wind and weather. 


Cuurcu steeples are generally considered as 
of little use except for the sensation they cause 
by occasionally falling down, and for serving 
as a refuge for bells, which often disturb the 


repose of the community. It has been left for 


the teaching of decorative design may be 
seen in a commission recently executed by the 
school for the chapel of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institute, Prince’s Road. This consists of a 
series of four tablets, upon which are written, 
in decorative Gothic lettering, the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the — 
Apostles’ Creed. The purpose of the tablets — 
being extreme legibility, as opposed to the 

ornate confusion common to many such ~ 
adjuncts to the munemonic embellishment of a 
church, they are, therefore, moderately orna- 
mented, and such purely decorative details as. 

are employed do not interfere with the ~ 
function of the lettering. A frieze of © 
cherubim at the head of each tablet gives the 
necessary note of colour, and imparts a unique — 
character to the design. 


adie 


Tne prices at the Burne-Jones sale can only 
be described as marvellous, when we remember 
that the majority even of the pictures were 
unfinished or were mere studies. The 5500 — 
guineas given for “ Love and the Pilgrim” is 
the high-water mark of Burne-Jones prices, 
and altogether something like £24,000 was 
obtained for ninety lots. Howtheappreciation | 
of Sir Edward’s drawings is increasing among | 
connoisseurs may be seen from the 650 guineas 
given for “The Dream of Lancelot,” and the 
figures, relatively as large, paid for other pastel ~ 
studies. The watercolours, of which there ~ 
were only eighteen, fetched £7000, which was 


| 
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eighteen months, and operations have already 
commenced. 


Lone after the time promised, steps are 
being taken to place the new panels on the 
front of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, scaffold- 
ing being now in course of erection for that 
purpose. No doubt the unsymmetrical arrange- 
ment of the sculpture on the front of the hall 
has been a puzzle to strangers, but this will 
be obviated by the fixing of the new panels. 
In this connection it is gratifying to learn that 
the group of figures at the south end of the 
hall are to receive that attention which they 
so badly need, as for long enough, in conse- 
quence of their neglected condition, they have 
been the subject of complaint. It is under- 
stood that the figures are about to undergo a 
thorough examination by an expert, with a 
view to ascertaining what requires to be done 
in order to improve their appearance. Un- 
doubtedly the group is one of the finest of its 
kind in the country. 


St. Mary THe Virarn, Hog Lane—the older 
part of which the County Council has just 
demolished on the ground that it was no longer 
safe—is the most ancient Greek church in 
London, or, for the matter of that, in all 


TWYFORD TEA-POTS IN THE HANLEY MUSEUM. 


the vi:lage of Long Sutton to find a new 
municipal use for these miniature “starry- 


| pointing pyramids.” The Urban District 


Council of the place mentioned have a fire- 
engine and several lengths of hose, but are at 
a loss for means of drying the latter after they 
have been washed in preparation for a con- 
flagration, on any scale, that may take place. 
After due reflection they severally and con- 
jointly evolved the brilliant idea of utilising 
the steeple of the parish church for that pur- 
pose. The proposition that “hose” exhibited 
on a church might be construed by seme as 
unauthorised ecclesiastical vestments was con- 
sidered frivolous, and the vicar was accordingly 
requested to make room for the articles. At 
first he demurred, finding no precedent for 
such a use of the church fabric, but after a 


long correspondence he seems to have con- 
ditionally granted assent. He insists, however, 
that the whole matter must be left to his 
superintendence, because he repudiates the 
notion that the Urban District Council have 
anyth'ng to do with church management. 
Fire-hose hung out for drying purposes can 
hardly be considered as an ornament to a 
steeple, but really good effects might be 
obtained, especially of the sunset kind, if the 
| burnished helmets of the firemen could be 
added. 


A very practical result of the attention 
which the Liverpool School of Art gives to 


“Twyfords: A Chapter in the History of Pottery.”) “ 


quite as remarkable as anything in the sale. ~_ 
Burne-Jones was a splendid draughtsman, 
and, large as were the prices paid for many of | 
his drawings, we cannot think them, on the | 
whole, excessive. That hundreds of guineas | 
skould be given for finished studies is, on the | 
whole, less remarkable than that fifty should | 
be paid for small drawings of the most sketchy ~ 
description. 


We cannot venture to suggest, says the ~ 
St. James’s Gazette, what may be the position» 
of Burne-Jones prices twenty years hence; | 
but it seems highly probable that in the | 
immediate future they will exceed even the” | 
remarkable results of this sale. It would be ~ 
difficult to account for such prices, were it not 
that rich men now regard picture-buying as _— 
an investment. And nobody can doubt that, — 
when the purchases are judiciously made, 
pictures often do provide a better return for p 
the original capital than could have been” 
obtained by investing it in stocks and shares, | 
Moreover, there is no more agreeable way of 
investing spare cash. You have the pleasu 
of looking at the pictures—and even an inferio 
picture is in a higher style of Art than the” 


average share certificate. Ifa rich man framed — 


q 


and glazed his share certificates and hung themt 
round his walls, his life would be made uncom= 
fortable for him, but happily nobody can be 
called a vulgar. plutocrat for collecting ¢ 
gallery of fine pictures. 3 
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_ Tue London Connty Council had to face 
“some grave decisions at its last meeting in 
relation to the direct employment of labour. 
“It is an open secret that there has been 
much difference of opinion among the Pro- 
_ gressives as to whether it is wise to load up 
the Works Department with the new asylum, 
“which means over a quarter of a million. 
' Therefore tenders were invited ; but the lowest 
contractor proved to be £12,009 above the 
estimate for which the Works manager was 
willing to do it, and the Asylums Committee, 
being in a great hurry to house their ever- 
increasing army of lunatics, have unanimously 
_ agreed to give the big job to Mr. Adams. 


ore 


_ Oopty enough, other heavy works are also 
falling upon the Works Department. There 
‘is £120,000 worth of sewer work which is 
coming in at once, and there is a block of the 
Toundary Street dwellings, for which no outside 
ec niractor will even tender. And then there 
‘is the Greenwich Tunnel, for which Messrs. 
~Mowlem and Messrs. Pearson have tendered, 
“but only naming prices more than fifty per 
cent. above Sir Alexander Binnie’s estimate. 
“The Bridges Committee propose that the 
engineer should do this himself, but that will 
“never do. We cannot, the Chronicle observes, 
_have two or three Works Departments running 
side by side. If Mr. Adams cannot undertake 
the tunnel—and we fancy it is not. within his 
natural scope—then it must go to the con- 
tractor; as an excellent object-lesson of the 
“comparative costliness of that method of 
“municipal work; 
> 


_ Iris not commonly known that the shell of 
portions of old Whitehall Palace is preserved 
“within the walls of the range of buildings now 
“occupied by the ‘I'reasury, Privy Council, and 
' Education Offices, which will be vacated upon 
“the completion of the proposed new buildings 
“in Parliament Street. For on that site Henry 
VIII, on gaining possession of Cardinal 
“Wolsey’s palace, until when called York Place, 
"erected a cockpit, a tennis court, certain 
“lodgings,” bowling alleys, and a great hall 
“with four angle turrets, along the park side. 
His additions were sepirated from what is 
generally termed Whitehall Palace by the 
northern part of Kine Street. Across that 
‘street he built two gates—one, by Holbein, 
named the Cockpit: Gate, opposite ‘the present 
Dover House, and the other, King Street Gate, 
to the south, at the south-west corner of the 
‘Privy Garden, whereof a slip yet. remains ad- 
joining Gwydyr House, tenanted by the Charity 
Commissioners. The cockpit’s exact position, 
‘which gave rise to some “historic doubts ” not 
Tong ago, is clearly shown in Newcourt’s map, 
‘engraved in 1658 by Faithorne, in Fisher’s 
large-scale plan, and in later plans preserved 
(atthe Soane Museum. At this day it is covered 
by the Treasury Chambers, built by Kent in or 
about 1740, which stand between the First 
Lord’s official residence in Downing Street and 
the south-east corner of the Horse Guards 
//parade ground—the old tilt-yard, where is 
| mounted the guard still styled for military 
purposes the “ Tilt-yard Guard.” 


Bs 

| Tue Cockpit, too, gave its name to the 
jadjacent lodgings. From his rooms there 
Philip, fourth Earl of Pembroke, saw Charles I. 
walking to “the street before Whitehall” for 
execution of sentence; on February 25th, 
| 1649-50, the Commons resolve that “ the Lord 
| Lieutenant of Ireland shall have the use of 
the lodgings called the: Cockpit ;” writing to 
his wife to announce his victory at Dunbar, 
Cromwell addresses his letter to her at the 
Cockpit ; the lodging was afterwards given to 
General Monk, who died therein in 1670, and 
then to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
The present ‘l'reasury Chambers, in Whitehall, 
/e€nease the walls of the great hall of the 
‘alace, next to which, southwards, was the 
fennis court : Privy Council Office), as plotted 
im Fisher's plan of the Palace surveyed before 
the Duke of Albemarle’s death. A pazsage 
etween the hall and tennis court gave access 
tom the street to the Cockpit lodgings in the 
r. Sir John Soane transformed the hall 
and tennis court for public offices ; a model he 
made shows that he designed a corresponding 


sry 


he 


block to stand on the remoter (or south) side 
of Downing Street, where are now the Home 
and Local Government Offices, with a triumphal 
arch between them opening into the Park. 
There Sir Charles Barry made further changes 
in Soane’s elevation, so that as seen from 
Whitehall the front retains not one pristine 
feature to tell us its story. 


In a speech delivered on the occasion of the 
distribution of prizes to exhibitors at the 
Salon, M. Jean Paul Laurens was bold enough 
to attack with some severity the part played 
by the. amateur in the practice of Art. His 
view seems to be that the effect of the exhibi- 
tion of amateur work is to lower the standard 
of the national school and to interfere with 
the proper development of artistic effort. The 
question which he opened up is quite as much 
a burning one in this country as it is in 
France. Our exhibitions suffer in value and 
authority from the incursion of quantities of ill- 
considered productions which are at best simply 
more or less skilful imitations of the creations 
of the few great and original artists; and the 
bulk of these productions owe their existence 
to the amateur who can copy, but not initiate. 


Ir public taste were so educated that it 
could draw the right distinction between the 
earnest master and the plausible pupil the 
influence of the amateur might be harmless 
enough; but as things are the public, always 
incurably amateur, accepts the imitations, 
which are sufficiently commonplace to be 
intelligible to the outsider, and makes no 
attempt to appreciate the significant state- 
ments of the artist who originates. As a con- 
sequence there is no chance given to artistic 


_-educators to make themselves heard by the 


people at large, for they are kept, by the 


irresponsible hangers-on of the Profession, 


from coming properly in contact with that 
section of the community which is capable of 
enlightenment. The amateur has assumed 


_ the place of an interpreter of a language 


whose idioms he most imperfectly understands, 
and by his interposition the public, which 
understands less, is led hopelessly astray. 


. For this reason, says the Globe, M. Laurens is 
certainly justified in his complaint, and we 


my. echo if in this country. 


Tue Church of St? Clement Danes, Strand 
has at last been reopened after being closed 
some months for restoration. The restoration 
h-s been carried out at a cost of £5750. The 


_ church, which was built from the designs of 


Sir Christopher Wren, is chiefly remarkable 
for the profusion of plaster carving in the roof. 
This, as well as the old oak carving, has been 
restored, and no effort has been spared to 
bring out the whole of Wren’s beautiful work. 
The electric light has been introduced, and 
the church has been reseated, the old oak pews 
being utilised. In addition, new choir stalls 
have been added, and an extension has been 
made to the massive organ case. The church 
was attended by Dr. Johnson, when he lived 
in Bolt Court, and a tablet let into a pillar 
near a seat in the north gallery which he used 
to occupy states that it was placed there by 
parishioners “in remembrance and honour of 
noble faculties nobly employed.” 


Tue Bishop of London, at the opening 
ceremony, said it was easy to look back upon 
the church as being a comparatively modern 
church, and as being associated with one par- 
ticular epoch of Architecture, as, no doubt, it 
was. But it was not a new church when it 
was built. When the present structure came 
into existence it was meant to be simply an 
extension, or a perfecting, of something that 
had been there before. What that building 
was they did not know, butan inscription told 
them that it was gradually decaying in the 


_ year 1680, and that the men of that time 


undertook the rebuilding of it. Its very name 
told them of its greatantiquity. It was placed 
just outside the walls of London, where, pro- 
bably, there had been an early settlement of 
the Danes; and the name of that settlement 
was absorbed into the name of the church, 
and had remained ever since. Church after 
church was built upon the site, one replacing 


another, until they got the building in which 
they then stood. The men who built it knew 
what they were doing; they took the old 
church and used such of it as they could. It 
became a larger, and, perhaps, a more beauti- 
ful church than ever it had been before, the 
services of that great architectural genius, 
Sir Christopher Wren, having been secured to 
render it beautiful. And so the present church 
came into being as a memorial of the faith, 
the perseverance, and the self-sacrifice of the 
men of the seventeenth century. Few build- 
ings were ever designed with a greater eye to 
proportion than the church which they saw 
restored to its original condition that day. 
It was rich in memories, and richest of all in the 
memory of one who worshipped there—Samuel 
Johnson, the most characteristic Englishman, 
perhaps, that England had ever produced. 


Is a glass covering over an approach from a 
roadway to a building describable in law as a 
structure? That point may be settled soon, 
as the Queen’s Bench has granted a rule 
calling upon a West London magistrate to 
show cause why he should not state a case with 
reference to a summons by the County Council 
against the De Vere Gardens Hotel, Kensing- 
ton Road. The Council urged that the hotel 
managers erected a “structure” in advance of 
the general line of building in the road, but 
the managers deny that the awning comes 
within the meaning of the statute. 


Ir appears that the County Council is exer- 
cised in spirit about the illuminated advertise- 
ments now so frequently to be seen at night 
in the principal thoroughfares of London. Our 
wdiles are in correspondence with the various 
local bodies with a view to the issue of regula- 
tions. The public—who will not forget that 
they owe to the Council the restriction, some 
years ago, of the hideous “sky signs ”’—would 
certainly approve of a by-law forbidding the 
advertisement of pills, soap, or whisky on the 
Nelson Column, the Westminster clock tower, 
or the dome of St. Paul’s. As to the impro- 
priety of thus degrading the dignity of public 
monuments there would be complete unan- 
imity. With regard, however, to these ad- 
vertisements in general there would be some 
difference of opinion, the Daily Graphic thinks. 
An intelligent democracy is often amused when 
the luminous lettering flashes into sight ; and, 
after all, there is no accounting for tastes. 
Possibly the Council might forbid the thing 
in some districts while permitting it in others 
—if that would not imply an invidious dis- 
tinction between the esthetic perception of 
the classes and the masses. 


Lonponers of all classes will welcome the 
new railway from Waterloo to the City. As 
far as locomotion is concerned, the two great 
wants of London are relief for the present 
congested traffic and adequate means whereby 
passengers arriving at the great termini can 
be conveyed to the centre of the town. Doubt- 
less if we had our railway system to construct 
over again, we should begin with a great cen- 
tral station. But as it is we must make the 
best of what we have, and accept the fact that 
being the pioneers of railway enterprise, we 
have had to suffer for making experiments by 
which other people now benefit. Still, there is 
much that can be done to remedy the original 
errors, says the Globe, and the Waterloo and 
City Railway is, at any rate, a long step in the 
right direction. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire, while at Windsor 
the other day, was able to inform the Queen 
that the question of the new buildings at 
South Kensington, which has been exciting 
the Art and Science worlds for some weeks, 
has been settled.by the Government to the 
satisfaction of both parties. An agreement 
has beea arrived at whicn will keep all the 
available ground on the east of Exhibition 
Road for the purpose of an extension of the 
Art Museum, while Science is to be allocated 
on the west side of that road, on the vacant 
ground facing the Imperial Institute. This is 
in accordance with the plan which has been 
warmly advocated by the Royal Society and 
the Royal Academy.| 
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Tie recent landslip at Cromer is only the 
last of a long series of catastrophes which 
during the past thousand years have buried 
more than a mile of land in the sea, One 
looks in vain for any mention of Cromer in 
Domesday Book. It was then but a hamlet 
of the town of Shipden. But Shipden has lain 
now for many years at the bottom of the sea. 
At the beginning of this century it was still 
possible to discern the masonry of its church 
at low water. In those days Cromer was an 
inland town.. But in 1837 an extraordinary 
gale drove the sea to such a height that the 
very existence of the town was in peril for 
many hours. Since then a breakwater his 
been constructed to protect the town. The 
neighbourhood, however, is gradually dis- 
appearing. At Sheringham a frigate drawing 
20ft. of water can now ride at anchor where 
forty years ago there was a cliff 50ft. high. It 
has been found necessary to move various 
buildings inland. A lighthouse was built in 
1719 several hundred yards inland, but in 
little more than a century this lighthouse had 
to be abandoned owing to encroachment and a 
new one built still farther away. The Cromer 
cliffs are very sandy, and are especially ex- 
posed to the action of the sea, as they 
encounter the full force of the drift from the 
north-east. 


Aw accident, by which one man was killed 
and several others narrowly escaped with their 
lives, occurred a few days ago at Hampton 
Court Palace. A gang of men were engaged 
in removing a wall in the Old Royal Kitchen 
Garden, with a view to making some altera- 
tions in the position of the barracks. Six 
men were engaged on this work. The wall 
had been undermined and cut through some 
days before, and a brick pier built at each end 
for its support. The men were just putting 
in the last few touches, preparatory to going 
round to the other side and pushing down the 
wall, when it was noticed that the wall was 
tottering, and it fell with a crash. All the 
men ran straight away from the wall except 
one, James Fallan, of Hampton, who ran side- 
ways. He was nearly clear, when the top of 
the wall caught him, killing him outright. 
The others narrowly escaped. 


Tur Markets Committee of the City Cor- 
poration have presented a report as to the 
utilisation of the old fish market in Farringdon 
Road in still further extending accommodation 
at the Central Markets. They instructed the 
City Surveyor to prepare and submit a plan 
and estimate for certain alterations in the 
internal arrangements of the shops and_pro- 
viding a main entrance from Farringdon Road. 
After consulting the tenants, they thought 
the building should be adapted for the pur- 
poses of the colonial and other meat trade. 
The surveyor’s plan showed twenty-two shops, 
a total area of 8482 square feet, and in most 
cases the shops increased in depth. The esti- 
mated outlay was from £8000 to £8500, and 
the estimated income was taken at a minimum 
rent of 2d. per foot per week. That income 
was set down at £6475, and the outgoings at 
£2460, leaving £4015 annually to meet the 
cost of the land and the original building. 


Tur public had an opportunity lately of 
seeing acetylene gas in. operation and in 
process of manufacture at the Imperial Insti- 
tute. An installation on a larger scale has 
been made at the Earl’s Court Exhibition. 
The bright white light flashed from the 
Victoria Tower and lamps were fixed in various 
parts of the ground. The history of the gas 
is interesting. It.,was discovered by Sir 
Humphry Davy about sixty years ago whilst 
experimenting with potassium. In 1859 
3ertholet named it “acetylene,” but no com- 
mercial benefits resulted from the discovery 
owing to the difficulty of producing calcium 
carbide on a large scale. Subsequently a 
French chemist and an American chemist 
simultaneously hit upon the method of coke 
and lime fusion by the heat of the electric arc. 
It is said that there are now about a score of 
inanufactories of carbide in different countries. 
As the manufacture increases, the cost of the 
material will be reduced to a point that will 


make the gas the cheapest artificial light in 
the market. Its photometric value as an 
illuminant is given as fifteen times that of 
coal gas. It is comparatively cool and free 
from noxious vapours. ‘The production of 
acetylene by the new process is an easy matter. 
In the generator is placed a charge of calcium 
carbide, and the lid screwed down. When a 
light is wanted a small quantity of water is 
allowed to mix with the carbide, which at 
once forms the gas ready for use. It is impor- 
tant to know that there is no danger in con- 
nection with the operation. Carbide calcium 
is not an explosive. If thrown upon the fire 
it will not burn, nor will it emit any light if 
hammered to a powder. It becomes effective 
only by the action of the hydrogen of water. 


The installation at Earl’s Court covers the 


largest area of any display of the kind in 
England at the present time. It represents 
mre than 12,000 candle power, with a search 
light which on clear nights has been seen from 
Epsom Downs. 


Lorp Francis Horr, brother of the Duke of 


Neweastle, sought the permission of the Court. - 


of Chancery to sell the valuable collection of 
Dutch pictures, eighty-seven in number, which 
had belonged to Mrs. Hope, of Deepdene, 
Dorking, who died in 1884, leaving large 
estates to Lord Francis. Since their public 
exhibition, on loan to the nation, the collection 
has been in the custody of the Duke of New- 
castle, but as his residence in Hill Street is 
being renovated, there is no home for the 
pictures. One learned counsel said he had a 
client who was prepared to offer £110,000 for 
the ‘collection. Another lawyer said he also 
had a client, who had already offered £105,000, 
and paid a deposit of £9000, and he was now 
prepared to increase this offer to £111,000, the 
offer to remain open till Monday, July 25th. 
Mr. Justice Romer made an order for the sale, 
and directed it to take place in Chambers, by 
tenders, which should be lodged on or before 
July 25th, the lowest tender to be £111,000. 


Messrs. Curistrz, Manson, anp Woops 
have just sold a collection of relics of Marie 
Antoinette, Louis XVI, and La Dauphine 
Marie-Thérése de France, and also a variety of 
porcel.in, objects of art, and. decorative furni- 
ture from numerous private sources. The 
principal articles included a pair of famille- 
verte beakers, enamelled with peonies, &c., in 
shaped panels, 9in. high, 50 guineas; an old 
Chinese cylindrical-shaped vase, powdered blue 
ground, pencilled with foliage in gold, and 
enamelled with branches of foliage in brilliant 
colours, 105 guineas; a cylindrical-shaped vase 
of old Chinese . porcelain, famille - verte, 
enamelled with scroll foliage, &c., in green 
and red, 50 guineas; a pair of famille-verte 
eggshell lanterns, with mirror-shaped panels 
of kylins on a dotted groundwork, 48 guineas 
(the lanterns were from the Arkwright collec- 
tion); a globular cistern of old Nankin porce- 
lain, painted with kylins, ribbons, and balls in 
blue, 60 guineas; a collection of 100 spurs, 
many of the highest quality and rarity, formed 
by Herr Richard Zschille, and fully described 
in his work, “ Die Sporn,” 100 guineas ; a gold 
enamel pendant, Italian sixteenth century, cru- 
ciform in shape, and composed of interlaced 
strapwork, 90 guineas; a gold and enamel neck- 
chain, German sixteenth century, composed of 
twenty large and twenty small oval links, of 
pierced strapwork design, enamelled in red, 
blue, and white, 190 guineas; an oviform vase 
and cover of old Derby porcelain, painted with 
a coast scene and vessel, and a landscape with 
ruins, and a pair of oviform ewers en suite, 
70 guineas; an old crown Derby dessert 
service, made for the Princess Charlotte on 
her marriage with Prince Leopold, afterwards 
King of the Belgians, and purchased at the 
Marlborough House sale by the father of the 
late owner (Mr. Giles Redmayne, of Brathay 
Hall, Ambleside); the service is dark blue 
ground, richly marbled with gold, and painted 
with named views in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Italy in colours, 100 guineas; anda 
pair of candelabra with seated figures of a 
lady and gentleman holding baskets of flowers, 
of old Dresden porcelain, 62 guineas, 
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TH fame of Lord Mayor “Jack” Wilkes 14 

perpetuated by what is undoubtedly one o 
the ugliest monuments in the City; th 
obelisk on the south side of Ludgate Cireu: 
The Common Council has lost an admirabl 
opportunity of abolishing that monstrosity, 
at least replacing it by something a little more — 
esthetic. The ungainly lump of stone wai ae 
recently taken down and set back a conside: 
able distance in order to accord with the new — 
alignment of Fleet Street. It is now, how ae 
ever, ready to be once more restored to the 
public gaze, and the hoarding which has been 
around it so long is to be removed in a few” 
days. Some may have thought that if the | 
Corporation had not the heart to break the | 
obelisk into material for repairing roads they | 
might have left biting Time to gradually — 
crumble it into dust, but they.seem-so anxious | 
to preserve that’ they have-actually given such at 
a new lease of life as is derivable from two | 
coats of paint. ie | 


ri 


During some recent excavations at the | 


Kingston Baths, Bath, a lead ae | 


-eross, believed to be of the period of the | 


seventh century, was discovered. The cross 
is worked on a circular plaque about 3in.in | 
diameter, and bears the names of the-four 
Evangelists together with a Latin inscription, | 
in a. perfect state of preservation, with the 
exception @f the date. It is the first specimen 

of Christia® antiquity discovered in connection” 
with the baths of Bath. At the last meeting — 
of the Baths Committee the cross was pro-— 
duced by Major Davis, the city surveyor of” 
works, who was*requested to confer with the | 
authorities of the British Museum with a view 
of obtaining an authentic report upon it. 
Major Davis stated that it was exceedingly | 
valuable, and that nothing like it had ever 
been found in England before.» é 

As straws show which way the wind blows,” 

two recent occurrences in Paris indicate the | 
leaning which Frenchmen have towards the | 
art of sculpture. The Academy of Medicine | 
recently elected two doctors, Messrs. ~ Paul - 
Richer and Ribemont-Dessaignes, to chairs. | 
Both of these are almost as distinguished as | 
sculptors as in their regular profession. .'The | 
Council General of the Seine accords every | 
year five purses of £50 to deserving artists 
entering on their profession and displaying 
talent. The candidates who had adopted | 
sculpture were twice as many as the painters, | 
and they obtained an equal share in the. 
awards. In England painters outnumber 
sculptors by at least fifty to one, ; 


In a local paper in Jamaica, called The | 
Gleaner, a correspondent gives an interest- 
ing account of a Jewish cemetery~he has dis- 
covered in Lacovia,a small negro village im 
the colony which has seen better days. - This 
village was once the centre of great ach 
and the scene of many military achievements; 
now, nothing but ruined barracks, vaults, and 
decayed. mansions witness to its departed 
glory. It is on the main road from Santa 
Cruz to Black River that the cemetery lies. Tt 
is 150 years old, but it was unknown even to 
the oldest inhabitants, many of whom shook 
their heads in doubt when the discovery was 
made known, A representative in Jamaica of 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Old Mortality” managed | 
to find and clean eight slabs, the inscriptions } 
of which became perfectly legible in the pro- 
cess. These represent but a small proportion | 
of the total number of tombs in the cemetery, | 
“Many,” he says, “are no doubt deep beneath 
the soil, judging from the inequalities of the | 
land ; many have perhaps been stolen, and the | 
balance employed as grindstones—a vile prac | 
tice in these parts.” He notes an itor 


fifty-five years between the oldest and the} 
latest inscriptions of the slabs he unearthed 
a period which must have witnessed m 
Jewish burials—especially when we consi 
the hot and malarial condition of the island 
in which it is situated, and, he pertinently 
asks, “ What has become of these tombs at 
monuments?” There seems little doubt thai 
they have suffered the same fate as the beat 
tiful slabs and carved monuments in Oth 
cemeteries, 


>, 
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_ @ little distance removed, and on a higher 
_ point of the uplands the luxurious grass every- 
_ where veiled with the gold of buttercups, 
| stands one such old farmhouse, as distinctly 
_ ancient as the old hall in the valley beyond, 
which was built in the reign of King 
Henry VIII. No jerry-builder was employed 
_ at impossible terms to place this rural domicile 
_ in the landscape. The building is still sub- 
substantial, and every stone as upright as 
_when placed in the building by the plumb- 
» rule of the mason. Although the old roof is 
a paradise of the birds, whose callow broods 
"are continuously crying out from the eaves 
_for the dainty morsels which the greensward 
_ affords them, the tiles, spangled with the grey 
= gold of lichen and moss, are in periect 
_ order. 


_ Tarre is shortly to be offered for sale by 
‘auction in London one of the most interesting 
and historical properties situate north of the 
Tweed. This is the beautiful ruin of Ard- 


“chattan Priory, oa the north side of Loch 
“Etive, Argyllshire, where Robert Bruce held a 
‘Parliament. It was built by John MacDougal 
in the thirteenth century, and was burned by 
Colkitto during Montrose’s wars. 


Ea Mr. ARrMstTrRone retires from the Art 
Directorship of South Kensington Museum, 
‘and the candidates for the post are three. 
pProfessor Herkomar is understood to be out. of 
‘the running, and the choic» lies between Mr. 
‘Alfred Gilbert, R.A., and Mr. Walter Crane. 
| Between these two eminent and a ‘complished 
artists the wiser appointment, it is said, would 
‘be that of Mr. Walter Crane. He knows by per- 
‘sonal contact with the students of Manchester 
‘and Reading tha practical side of art teaching, 
‘Still more, he is a mau of ideas and convic- 
tions. If once such a min gts fixed at South 
‘Kensington there is no saying what a fine 
future may be in store for Eaglish d:corative 


‘art. 


_ Tue Royal Academy’s architect has been 
@onsulted about alterations in the rather 
gloomy premis»s of old Burlington House, 
\which is the Keeper’s residence for the official 
year of nine months, for his duties, though 
mot exactly onerous, are constint. He has to 
attend every Council, and exercises a kind of 
eneral supervision over all the sshoo's, 
| aes of course the Visitor of each has the 
Control over his own department. He ranks 
after the treasurer, and is practically one of 
the vice-presidents of the Academy. 'Ihe 


6 is therefore one which requires to be 
ed by a man of tact, of varied aceomplish- 
ments and of weight with his brethren. There 
iS a general impression that the choice will lic 
etween Mr. Davis, Mr. Yeames, and Mr. 
fts. 


Ir has been proposed by the Dean of 
ochester that the Freemasons of this country 
should provide funds for rebuilding the cen- 


British Cathedrals’? we are informed that “a 
spire erected in 1749 has been recently re- 
moved,” but King’s engraving in the 1655 
edition of the “ Monasticon ” shows the origi- 
nal tower and an ancient spire of somewhat 
remarkable form. It appears to have been 
square in plan, spreading out with a curve at 
the base, and having a V-shaped sinking on 
each side. The tower is very plain, with a 
single window on each side and an arcade 
rising as high as the apex of the transept roof. 
There are many views showing the tower with 
the 1749 spire, but King’s is probably the only 
drawing showing the earlier one. What is 
usually called “Gundulf’s Tower” is a very 
solid ruin attached to the north transept. It 
appears to form no portion of any scheme for 
the existing cathedral, and was either aban- 
doned or partly pulled down when that was 
carried out. It may have been intended to 
serve as an isolated bell tower or some defen- 
sive work. With regard to the existing cen- 
tral tower of the cathedral, although its detail 
is poor the effect from a distance is not un- 
pleasing, as its outline is good and the colour 
unobjectionable. 


A YEARNING for estheticism is evidently 
not the ruling passion of the City Press, 
as witness the following :—* Our advertise. 
ment hoardings are perhaps scarcely things 
of beauty—though to be sure they are far 
more pleasing to the eye than was the 
cise a few years ago; but, at the same time, 
there is n> reason why the public purse 
should suffer in order that the whims of the 
esthetically minded may be pandered to. At 
the meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board one member suggested that the hoard- 
ing round the site for the new offices should 
not be let for advertising purposes, and 
declared his belief that the ratepayers as a 
body would willingly forego the money that 
would be received in the ordinary way. 
Happily the majority thought otherwise, 
and common sense gained the day. Why 
the ratepayer should suffer jin order that 
a faddist may not have his sense of beauty 
disturbed is altogether beyond comprehen 
sion,” 


A NEW window has just been dedicated in 
the Lady Chapel of Winchester Cathedral. 
The window is the gift of the citizens of Win- 
chester, and- is in commemoration of the 
sixtieth year of the reign of Her Majesty the 
Queen. The total cost, including erection, is 
£300. ‘The window consists of two rows of 
seven lights each, and elaborate tracery in the 
head. The main subject is the doctrine of the 
Incirnation—the Royal line of David cul- 
minating in Jesus Christ. At the base of the 
window, in the centre, is a small figure of the 
ex-Mayor of Winchester, in robes of offies, as 
representing the citizens who are the donprs 
of the win low. 


Tse mo mbers of the Royal Archeological 
Institut» have been holding a congress at 
Lanewter. The programmes included an 
excursion to Furness Abbey, and then on to 
Barrow and Peel Island. On arrival at the 
site of the famous Abbey it was described by 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, assistant secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and his descrip- 
tion included the results of the excavations 
carried on at the Abbey during the past three 
years, including the discovery of what is 
believed to be the Abbot’s kitchen. It seems 
to have been of the thirteenth century, and to 
have hada fireplace with projecting hoods. It 


wal tower of the Cathedral. At the present 
‘ime Rochester Cathedral has a modern cen- 
ES tower erected in the year 1827, from the 
lesigns of Cottingham, an architect of con- 
iderable reputation in his day, not only in 
Togland but also on the Continent. Among 
her works the western tower of the Cathe- 
Wal at Bruges was carried out from his draw- 

. We presume that it is proposed to take 
: a the central tower at Rochester, and 
mpt a revival of that which formerly 
ed in its place. This wasa low square 
antern,” crowned with a wooden spire, suy= 
sed to have been the work of Gundulf, who 
mil the nave of the Cathedral. In “ Winkle’s 


also had a groined roof springing from a 
central column. Mr. Hope has recently com- 
pleted the greater part of a new ground plan 
of the Abbey, which shows all the later dis- 
coveries. Subsequently the party proceeded 
to Peel Pier, and by boat to Peel Island, where 
they visited the Peel of Fauldrew, which was 
also explained to them by Mr. Hope. In the 
evening the historical section of the Institute 
was opened at Lancaster by an address by 


HE Cliff Hotel, Gorleston, has just been 
completed. The designs are by Messrs. 
George I. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., and F. W. 
Skipper, architects, of Norwich. The exterior 
of the building is of simple treatment, the 
style is leaning towards Scottish Renaissance. 
Reliance has been placed by the architects on 
the grouping and proportion of parts for the 
main effects. The west front is perhaps 
slightly more domestic in spirit, but the same 
treatment has been preserved. The main 
entrance is by a low, wide archway, with a 
band of carved brickwork running round the 
soffit. Above this arch is a series of windows 
and panelled work of faced flints, inclosed 
between two shafts, on which two heraldic 
lions are placed, and, above all, is a strongly 
designed parapet. The interior provides a 

spacious central 

Haut or IrReGuiar Swaps, 


the sea front windows looking out under three 
arches. From this hall access is given to 
nearly all the important parts of the hotel. 
The staircase starts here under an oak entrance 
on the right hand, and goes up to a landing 
contrived above this doorway. . The fireplace 
is in stone and oak, under a broad arch, with 
seats on each side. Corridors run from this 
central hall, and on one side give access to a 
lounge hung with rich Japanese wall paper 
and strongly coloured naturalistic window 
glazing, to the billiard-room, treated with 
heraldic wall hanging, to the smoke-room, 
treated in a deep tone of blue and yellow, and 
to the gentlemen’s lavatory. The drawing- 
room is entered from this corridor and is hung 
with choice French wall hangings. Here there 
is a 
Carved Woop CHIMNEYPIECE. 

The whole of the wood work is enamelled 
cream. ‘The glazing in the windows has been 
kept specially light and elegant in design, so 
as to produce a suitable effect for this room; 
and the gas brackets are in polished brass. On 
the other side of the central hall is a well- 
lighted airy reading-room, and beyond this is 
the dining-hall, an apartment treated with 
wood panelled walls to a height of about Sft., 
and painted a green colour, and above a deep 
frieze tinted red. ‘The ceiling is divided by 
wood beams and the panels filled with a deco- 
rative plastic material. From the ceiling and 
walls are suspended quaintly designed gas 
fittings and brackets with amber glasses. The 
windows are filled in the upper parts with 
strong and characteristic lead glazing, giving 
richness of effect. The chimneypieces are of 
Stoue, very quaint in design, massive and yet 
quiet, with niches and arched openings, with 
deep red tile hearths and kerbs, and quaint 
wrought and bright iron dog grates with green 
backs 


DeEcoRATED witH HERALpIC Lions. 


The surrounding and upper part of the 
chimneypieces is wood panelling, as also is 
the upper part of the doors, going quite up -to 
the ceiling. The doors are mahogany, of rich 
design, the upper panels with arches and 
columns, and filled with lead glazings. Alto- 
gether this room has, like the rest of the 
interior, a treatment quite of its own in 
simplicity and quaintness, giving an old- 
house-like appearance to the whole place. 
The arches in the corridors are broad and low, 
with keystones reaching to the cornices. The 
decorated parts are richly treated, but general 
surface parts are plain. On the upper floors 
spacious corridors, broad, well-lighted, and 
sunny landings, well-appointed baths and 
sanitary arrangements, go to make the com. 
fort of the bed and sitting rooms complete. 
Balconies ara provided for many of these 
upper rooms. ‘lhe kitchen in the basement 
has, for the greater part of it, an open roof 
for light and ventilation. The cooking is by 


Mr. J. Holme Nicholson, M.A., president of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. 
A paper was afterwards read on “The History 
of Lancaster School,” written by Mr. A. F. 
Leach, F.S.A. 


a central range and other appliances. The 
walls in the basement are nearly wholly lined 
with glazed Cockrill-Doulton wall tiles, and 
every provision is made for the good service of 
the place in every department. 


re St gaya I 
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ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 
WHAT MANCHESTER HAS DONE. 


MONGST provincial cities, Manchester 
has taken a leading place in the attention 
which its Corporation has paid to the clearing 
of insanitary areas, and the provision of 
dwellings for the working class. It possesses 
a notable block of labourers’ dwellings in 
Oldham Road, built by the City Council, 
which, however, is not the only scheme of the 
kind that has been carried through. These 
buildings occupy a site which contains a 
superficial area of 7842 square yards. They 
all. have frontages to the main street, and 
cover about 3430yds. of the sits. In order to 
secure a spacious recreation ground, the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Spalding and Cross, provided a 
large central quadrangle, which is enclosed by 
a light iron fence. There is nothing of 


Tue Guroomy Barrack Jioox 


about this block that in some erections put up 
for a similar purpose repel the very people 
they are intended to attract as tenants. The 
fact that shops take up the whole of , the 
ground floor fronting Oldham Road is largely 
responsible for the attractive appearance of 
the structure. ‘These are so arranged that 
they can be used by the occupants of the 
dwellings, or by those who, living elsewhere, 
rent them as lock-up shops. At the corner of 
the other facades are large double-fronted 
shops, which also help to get rid of the 
monotonous effect so invariably associated 
with long frontages. Much of the prejudice 
against Scotch flats in the minds of people 
this side of the Tweed is. because of the 
narrow, badly-lighted staircases which lead to 
many of these homes. But in this Manchester 
building there is not that drawback. The 
staircases are of good width, and in straight 
flights, and give direct access to the external 
corridors and the laundry department on the 
attic floor. Windows on the level of each 
floor, and large top skylights afford ample 
light, and the 
NrEEep FOR PRopER VENTILATION 

was not overlooked. The tenements vary in 
size, but the height of all rooms is 9ft. ~ Tn 
the one-roomed tenements the average size is 
130 square feet and 1170 cubic feet, and in 
the two-roomed tenements one of the rooms 
contains about 174 square fees and 1566 ¢ ibice 
feet, and the other about 108 square feet and 
972 cubic feet. ‘There are’ 237 double tene- 
ments for families of four or five persons, and 
forty-eight single tenements which are for one 
person. Hach of the sixteen shops has a 
cellar, and there are four laundries. Every 
dwelling has a well-ventilated food store, and 
also a place for storing coal. Good sanitary 
arrangements are essential for the successful 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 


A NOTTINGHAM SCHEME. 


A SCHEME of street improvement is on 
foot at Nottingham, The formation of 
a new street from Lower Parliament Street to 
the south-eastern part of the city, and the 
widening of certain streets in connection 
therewith, is proposed. The question of pro- 
viding an improved means of communication 
between the centre of the city and the large 
and growing district on the south-east side 
thereof has been under consideration for some 
time past. This matter has now become very 
urgent, owing to the construction of the New 
Central Railway Station, and the necessity for 
obtaining a route for the extension of the 
tramway system to Sneinton and the adjoining 
districts. The city engineer has prepared a 
plan of the proposed new road, showing that 
the improvement will commence by the 
widening of Lower Parliament Street, St. 
John’s Street, and Cur Lane, and be continued 
by the formation of a new road through 
property lying between Platt Street and 
Colwick Street, in a direct line to Southwell 
Road, near its junction with Sneinton Street, 
including therein a widening of Southwell 
Road-on the south-east side thereof, The 
width of 
Tue ProposeD New Rosp 
will be 70ft. The greater part of the property 
which will be required to be taken down to 
carry out the improvement consists of small 
back to back dwelling-houses of old and 
inferior construction. It is proposed in deal- 
ing with this improvement to acquire the 
whole of the properties lying between Platt 
Street and Colwick Street, and on each side 
of the intended new road as far as Southwell 
Road, with the view of clearing away a class 
of property which it is undesirable in the 
interests of the public. health should be con- 
tinued, and of providing valuable sites fronting 
the new road for disposal after the improve- 
ment has been completed. The cost of the 
improvement cannot at present be accurately 
determined, but the city engineer estimates it 
approximately at £235,000. The Improve- 
ment Committee of the Nottingham Corpora- 
ticn also propose the provision of working- 
class dwellings in connection with the new 
street improvement from Lower Parliament 
Street to St. Ann’s Well Road. An application 
has been made to the Local Government Board 
for its approval of the scheme for erecting 
working-class dwellings on a portion of the 
Corporation estate on Coppice Road, to provide 
for persons who will be displaced by the 
Putting Down or HovuseEs 
in connection with the street improvement 
from Lower Parliament Street to St. Ann’s 
Well Road. After a public inquiry the Board 
has intimated that it is prepared to appreve 
of the scheme. ‘The scheme provides that the 


working of such a scheme as this, and what 
was done in this respect met with the approval 
of the Local Government Board, the strin- 
gency of whose requirements in undertakings 
of this sort is well known to those whose duty 
it has been 
To Supmrr PLans 
to them: The laundries are on the attic fioors. 
Connected with them are commodious drying 
rooms, and this important department of any 
healthily conducted dwelling is easily reached 
from the staircases. Local “ commons ” bricks 
were used for the construction of most of the 
walls, with red terra-cotta and moulded brick 
strings, sills, and salt-glazed brick dadoes, but 
the facade to the Oldham Road is faced with 
local red stock bricks, and contains ornamenta- 
tion enough to make it attractive. The whole 
building covers a square bounded by four 
streets, and the cost was a little over £50,000. 
The cost of the land to the Corporation, who, 
in sweeping away the insanitary area, had to 
buy half-a-dozen public-houses, besides the 
goodwill of a number of shops, was calculated 
at £5 per square yard, and £90,000 may be 
roughly stated as the cost of the experiment, 
which followéd a similar but smaller one made 


Corporation shall erect 100 dwellings of the 
description approved by the Board, on the site 
on the Coppice Road, as follows:—The first 
fifty within twelve calendar months, and the 
remaining fifty within eighteen calendar 
months from the approval of the scheme by 
the Local Government Board. The scheme 
further provides that the Corporation shall 
not, before the 100 dwellings, to be provided in 
pursuance of the scheme are completed fit for 
occupation, demolish more than 140 of the 
houses required for the improvement now 
occupied wholly or partially by persons of the 
labouring class, and the persons residing in 
the remainder of the said houses shall not be 
displaced until the said 100 dwellings are com- 
pleted fit for occupation, 


PeSE aa 


Tue latest of the Rowton Houses has proved 
as successful as all the others, and another 
great building is rapidly rising for the accom- 
modation of the poorest class of Londoners. 


Professional Items. 
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with alternately-projecting arch-stones. At” 
each side of the doorway rises a slender — 
column, with moulded base aud carved capital; ~ | 


massive pilasters. Above the main entrance & 
bold moutded cornice runs along the ‘entire © | 
front. Still higher, the idea that prevails in 

the design of the entrance is developed in the 
large gable window, which 1s divided into six 
lights by pillarettes, while the entire design iS | 
enclosed by pilasters corresponding to those in | 
the lower part of the front. The architects | 
are Messrs. D. and J. R. M*Millan, Union 


Street: 


Dusiin.—During the past three months the 

Church of St. Teresa, Clarendon Street, whichis 
the oldest Catholic church in Dublin, has been — 
undergoing improvement at the hands of the — 
decorator. Improvements have been effected 
both in the lighting and ventilation, and in | 
the artistic colourings of the decorations. 
The ceilings of the nave aud transepts are 
divided into panelling with lines and deli-. 
cately-tinted styles. In the centre of each 
panel there is a bold, floriated design in various - 
shades of neutral colours on a soft vellum. | 
ground, all tending to elevate the structure. 
Under the ceiling there is a bold frieze created | 
after the same manner. The wallsare divided- 
into two shades, the upper portion of which | 
is in a neutral green. The lower portion is & 
rich terra-cotta, surmounted with an elaborate | 
string course of good design. in stronger | 
colours than the fringe above. The principal | 
portion of the ceiling is the panel over the 
chancel. It has been treated in a style that | 
has: rarely been attempted in this country. 
The chancel arch is supported with massive 
pillars, with capitals very rich in colour and 
ornately gilt. Over the capitals is an ee 
mental frieze in gold on a crimson grou d. 
The upper portion of the apse wall contains | 
many striking medallions representing the 
four doctors of the church, surrounded with 
elaborate scroll work and other decorations. 
The work has been under the supervision of 
Mr. W. H. Byrne, architect, Suffolk Street, | 
Dublin. * 


Gorueston.—The general contractors for 
the new hotel buildings, of which we give: 
description elsewhere, are Messrs. J. Downing 
and Son, of Norwich. The shops and terrace) 
below have been built by Mr. J. F. W. Bra: ry 
of Great Yarmouth. The furnishing through-| 
out has been in the hands of Messrs. Trevor, 
Page, and Co., of Norwich. The stoves and, 
ranges, and hot-water service; &c., were 
supplied by Messrs. Johnson, Burton, and 
Theobald, of Norwich. The ornamental glaz-) 
ing and the decorative painting was entrusted) 
to Messrs. J. and J. King ‘and to Mr. W. B) 
Weyer, of Norwich. Messrs. Varity, — 
London, supplied the gas fittings; and Mr) 
A. R. Pank, of Yarmouth, the gas engine, bee 
engine, and the gas fittings generally. The 
laundry fittings are from Messrs. T. Bradfore, 
and Co. and the stable fittings by the St 
Pancras Iron Company. Mr. W. J. Ba, 
acted as clerk of the works. ; 


Legps.—Holbeck’s share in Leeds impr 
ment schemes promises to be fairly substan 
With building operations still proceedin 


The company has now shifted the scene of 
their operations to Hammersmith. This new 
house will be intended for 800 occupants, and 
will be somewhat more imposing than some of 


by the Manchester Corporation in Pollard 
Street. ‘ 


the others, since there will be no basement 
floor, All will be above ground. ° 


the outlying parts there is every likelihos 
important developments in the near fut 
Internally, too, the signs of advancements 
good. The Holbeck and West Hunslet Sani 
Association are continuing their agitation 1 
the opening up of what has now become kne 
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as the Holbeck insanitary area—a group of 
streets and alleys in the heart of the populous 
district west of Meadow Road. So far as 
plans go there would appear to be no reason 
‘ why, in course of time, Holbeck should not be 
transformed equally as well as East Leeds will 
‘probably be in a few years. The widening of 
‘Nineveh Bridge has paved the way for a new 
‘main road through the locality, and the pro- 
posed formation of a new street placing Sweet 
_ Street in direct connection with Victoria Road 
suggests still* further possibilities. Again, 


whatever opinions may obtain regarding the 
institution of a theatre here, the substantial 


structure at the corner of Jack Lane and 
Meadow Road, now rapidly progressing, gives 
_a decided air of importance to the neighbour- 
“hood. 


Prrsies.—The Peebles Hydropathic has 
just been opened. Built a dozen years ago or 
more at a cost of nearly £90,000, from designs 
_by_the late Mr. Starforth, Edinburgh, this 
building, externally and internally, presents 
a very handsome aspect. It is placed on an 
_ elevated situation to the east of the town, and 
with a southern exposure; it commands an 
extensive and varied view of the Tweed valley. 
_ Internally the house was originally constructed 
“in the most modern fashion, and what ex- 
“perience showed it lacked has béen supplied in 
the thorough overhaul it has received, at a 
cost of several thousands of pounds. The 
_ large public rooms open upon a wide corridor 
‘Tunning from one side of the building to the 
_ other ; and few finer rooms than the drawing- 
toom, with its beautifully panelled plaster 
ceiling, will be found in any mansion in the 
“country. 


SHERINGHAM (Lincs.).—A new hotel has 
been erected at Sheringham. ‘The hotel is 
“built of red brick an 1 white stone, with white 
“brick Cossey ware dressings. Over the central 
“entrance, which is approached by a flight of 
‘Circular steps, are tine bay windows, with 
‘gable. At the north-east and north-west 
‘Corners are octagon turrets, which finish up in 
‘the form of cupolas in copper, and surmounted 
‘by finials. On either side of the principal 
‘entrance, an 1 between these two turrets, ara 
|bay windows. On the north-west side of the 
| hotel is the winter garden, with its sun gallery, 
‘collonade, and verandah, sheltered from cold 
‘Winds, but always commanding a fine expanse 
of scenery towards the golf links and the 
‘Sheringham Hall woods. The main entrance 
of the hotel opens out into a lofty, airy and 
“Spacious central hall. To the right and left of 
this run wide corridors. That on the west 
‘Side 12ads to the reading, smoking, and billiard 
‘Tooms, that on the east to the dining and 
‘drawing rooms. The staircase is lighted with 
Circular stained glass windows, with nautical 
Tepresentations of various epochs in English 
history. The first represents a vessel of the 
Viking period, the second of the Norman, and 
soon. ‘The central window in the first flight 
Tepresents the Royal Arms of England, and 
the central one in the second contains the 
Sheringham crest, two lobsters and a crab. 
‘On the first floor there is a well, with balus- 
trades and four white columns, which look 
down into the central hall and adds to the 
Ventilation and air-space of .the building. On 
the first three floors the corridors run east and 
West, and near their extreme ends are inter- 
‘sected by shorter corridors on the three floors, 
for at the third the main s‘aircase ends. 
Panitation and ventilation have been studied 
0 the utmost, and everything done that can 
add to the comfort and give satisfaction to 
Visitors. The architect of the work has been 
re Herbert J. Green, of Norwich. Messrs. J. 
Youngs and Son, of Norwich, were the con- 
tractors; while the entire furnishing and 
Wecorating has been carried out by Messrs, 
Trevor, Page, and Co. 
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ran foundation stone of St. Patsick’s new 

shurcb, Lisburn, was laid last week. 

Tur fifth ward of the Great Central Hos- 

Mital—a fine circular room ina hospital re- 

ey as a model institution—has been 
ed, 
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Correspondence. 


APTITUDE IN CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

To the Editor of THe ButnpErs’ Journat. 

Sir,—Having a few hours to spare during 
last week, I paid a visit to the exhibition of 
work executed by children in the day and 
evening schools of the London School Board, 
at Hugh Myddleton School, Clerkenwell. The 
work of the manual training pupils in wood- 
work centres naturally mostly attracted my 
attention, appealing as it did to my regard for 
craftsmanship. Some of the work exhibited 
seems to me almost too well done and 
“finished” to be executed by boys, though I 
am told that all the work shown is done by 
the boys without the hands of the teacher 
touching the work, except to point out the 
faults. I can only say that I wish all the 
mechanics I have -come across could work as 
well; if it were so, the craftsmanship of this 
age would rival the craftsmanship of those 
golden ages when everyone who did anything 
did it well. I believe it is not the aim of the 
London. School Board to make the boys into 
craftsmen, but only so to teach them that they 
will do, with truth and accuracy, all that 
comes to them. I think, however, that any 
latent mechanical powers the boys possess 
must be developed by the training, and that 
we might gain something as a nation if we 
studied this in considering what trade or pro- 
fession a boy should enter. Cannot somebody, 
such as the London County Council, hold an 
examination of those who are about to leave 
school, with the idea of apprenticing a few of 
the best in manual training to some trade? 
While objections might- be raised to this 
proposal, it cannot be worse than what some 
charities do by apprenticing boys to trades for 
which they are utterly unsuited. In the case 
of poor boys it would be necessary to provide 
a few shillings we2kly to compensate the 
parents for what they -would lose by the 
scheme, but this would only be for the first 
year or so, and would not be more expensive 
than half the scholarships and exhibitions now 
offered, and which I am inclined to think 
sometimes help those who do not need it.— 
Yours very truly, “EVER ONWARD.” 


Ir is stated that one of the largest purchasers 
of Burne-Joneses at the moment is a South 
African millionaire, who has{akena great liking 
for his work, and telegraphs over unlimited 
commissions, without even having previously 
seen the pictures he acquires. He has pur- 
chased the “ Mirror of Venus” amongst others. 

THE laying of the foundation stone of the 
William Terriss Memorial Lifeboat House in 
the Wish Tower Grounds at Eastbourne took 
place on Saturday week. The design for the 
lifeboat house has been prepared by Mr. W.T. 
Douglass, engineer and architect to the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution. 

Tue Dundee Institute of Architecture 
Science and Art have issued their syllabus of 
competition for the session 1898-99. Awards 
are to be given for the following :—Best free- 
hand sketch-book of architectural subjects ; 
best measured drawing of any architectural 
subject ; best work in modelling or carving; 
best sepia drawing; best design in colour; 
and for the best design for a public tramway 
shelter. 

THE Governors of the Royal South Hants 
Infirmary, Southampton, met to consider the 
question of a new wing to that institution, 
which is about to be built in commemoration 
of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, and to which 
her Majesty subscribed. The Mayor’s fund 
fell short of what was expected, and it was 
therefore determined to adopt a smaller scheme 
with fewer beds, but, to save this and to secure 
that it should be an adequate memorial of the 
Jubilee, a local resident offered to pay the cost 
himself over and above the Mayor’s fund. The 
additional cost will amount to about £5000, 
and thus accommodation will be provided for 
fifty beds. This institution has already a wing 


as a memento of the Jubilee, and just recently 
a beautiful new pulpit has been supplied to the 
chapel, are 


Enquiry Department. 


ON THE USE OF HAL¥F-TIMBER WORK. 
To the Editor of Tue BuitpeErs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Sir,—In a recent issue of your journal 
there appeared an article on “Design and 
Detail of Domestic Buildings,’ by John E. 
Newberry, A.R.I.B.A. The sections show the 
half-timber work carried up, with wood 
framing and three thicknesses of plaster. 
Would this be sufficient ? The Model by-laws 
require the spaces between the timbers to 
be filled completely with brickwork, and to 
have at least 44in. brickwork at the back 
of same, properly bonded to the front portion. 
If brickwork were used, would the short joists, 
tusk tenoned into the main joists (as shown on 
section), be sufficient to carry the extra weight 
for the two floors in the gable end 2—I am, 
Sir, yours sincerely, 

“AN OLD SUBSCRIBER.” 

As to whether wood framing and three 
thicknesses of plaster are sufficient to keep out 


the weather and render a building warm, I 
say emphatically yes. Such a mode of con- 
struction has been adopted in buildings de- 
signed by the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., and Mr. T, E. Colleutt, 
and, if properly .executed, is perfectly satis- 
factory. But in districts where the Model 
by-laws are in force, I would advise no one to 
attempt the use of half-timber work at all. 
The brick filling in and backing destroys its 
constructive principle altogether, and a solid 
Yin. wall is more satisfactory than one with 
bits of timber built in it. Corbelling out such 
a wall on wood joists would be unconstruc- 
tional, and a totally wrong use of materials. 
JOHN E. NEWBERRY. 


Under Discussion. 


ARCHAHOLOGISTS IN LONDON. 


The Bristol and Gloucester Archeological 
Society, in its recent exploration of London, 
visited many historic spots, linking them with 
Gloucestershire and Bristol history. ‘he Lord 
Mayor received the Society at the Mansion 
House, and Sir Stuart Knill at the Guildhall. 
Viscount Dillon met the members at the Tower 
to describe its famous armour, and among the 
City Companies who received the Society were 
the Brewers, Mercers, Armourers, Drapers, and 
Barber-Surgeons. The whole week was amply 
filled up by visits to Lambeth Palace, West- 
minster, famous City churches, and other 
noted show places, ending with a call at 
Silchester on the return journey to the Western 
county, when Mr. St. John Hope described 
his discoveries of the Roman city. We re- 
ferred to the principal exe irsions of the Soe!ety 
at some length last week. 


Tue foundation stone of a new chure) at 
Clonakenny, Ireland, has been laid. 

THE foundation stone of the new Herts 
County Museum was laid last week. 

A sPECIAL general meeting of the Archi- 
tect’s Benevolent Society was held in London 
last .Wednesday week, when the following 
resolution, passed at the annual general meet- 
ing, was confirmed:—“That the words six 
pensions of not less than £20 each be sub- 
stituted for three pensions of not less than 
£15 each in by-law 65.” 

Norice is given that the Guildhall Library 
will be closed for the repairs which have 
already been decided upon by the Court of 
Common Council. The repairs include the 
refurnishing and refitting of the reading-room, 
the redressing of the stonework of the building, 
the repainting of the interior, and the renova- 
tion of the exterior portions. 

Tue London County Council has refused to 
contribute to the proposed widening of Loth- 
bury. The scheme is not an ambitious one, 
but the widening, if it is effected, will mate- 
rialiy relieve the congestion of traffic in the 
neighbourhood of the Stock Exciange. What 
is more, it will pave the way for the much- 
needed widening, later on, of Gresham Street. 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless the7 contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERCYNON.—For the erection of twenty-four houses 
for the Mountain Ash Navigation Club. Mr. A. O. Evans, 
architect, Post Office Chambers, Pontypridd :— 

J. Bowen ... £4,200 | W. James 

W. Small... .. 4,173 | James Howel’s~ . 

Rees Francis ... 4,080 | Jones and Jenkins 

Dad. Thomas ... 3,966 | Lewis Davies, Aber- 

¥F. Mills 3,948 CYNOR* Ph ta eee 
* Accepted. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For -the erection of temporary 
wooden buildings at the Monmouthshire Asylum. Mr. B. 
J. Francis, architect, 12, Cross-street, Abergavenny. Quan- 
tities by architect :— 

Rees Bros. ... .... £4,729 0 0| Watkin Williams £3,550 
Keay... ... «4,465 0 01 Geo. Davies... . 3,545 

D. Rowell & Co. 4,097 2 H. Gibbon .. ... 3,535 
Humphreys 4,040 0 G. Martin & Son 3,495 

T. S. Foster 4,175 0 T. J. Hawkins .., 3,420 
Smith os 3,893 0 Bowers and Co. 3,419 
Harbrows 3,870 0 P.Gaylard, Bridg- 

Mitson ... 8,675 0 end, Glam.* ... 3,400 0 
Baker and Co. ... 3,550 0 * Accepted. 

ASTON MANOR.—For additions to hospital. 
Witton, for the Urban District Council. 
son, C.E., Council House, Aston Manor:— 
R. M. Hughes .. £2,149 | Reeves and Son ... £1,910 
J. E. Moorhouse ..: 2.062 | W. Hopkins, Birming- 

W. and A. Heaps... 1,963 ham* ~.">.. NOP 
* Accepted. 

BIRTLEY (co. Durham).—For the erection of Primitive 
Methodist chapels and schools. Mr. E. E. Clephan, archi- 
tect, 8, Nicholas-chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

J. Bemley .. £3,492 11 0] Davison & Bolam, 

W.Lodge .... 3,483 9 0| Birtley, co. Dur- 

J.M. Braithwaite 3.389 6 0 heana*' 5; »£2,63L 12 0 
T. Craven 3,310 1L 8 * Provisionally accepted. 

BOOTLE (Lancs.).—For the erection of an electric-light 
station, Elm-grove, forthe Corporation. Mr. J.A. Crowther. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle :— 

John Corkhill — .. £7,261 | Peter Tyson «..° . 
Hughes and Stirling... 7,150 | Samuel Webster ... 
J. Paterson and Son 7,097 | Walter Musker* ... 

* Accepted. 

_ BRENTWOOD .—For additions to Sunday School build- 
ings, for the Trustees. Mr. C. Pertwee, architect, Bank- 
chambers, Chelmsford. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis 
and Son, London-wall, E.C. :— 
J. Smith and Son ... £1,038 
A. Brown and Son 1,025 ne 
Silas Parmenter 1,000 | Rogers & Robson, Brent- 
Ernest West... 968 wood (accepted) ... 857 

BRYNAMMAN (Wales).— For additions to Siloam 
Chapel, and the erection of a vestry. Mr. Tracey, architect, 
Post-office, Glanamman, Carmarthenshire :— 

Walters and Johns £1,120 0|D. Rees... ... .... £1,295 0 
J=Howells::. 3. 1,349 14] John Morris, Bryn- 
J.D. Howells .. 19 0 amman* =... ws 
J. Williams 1,150 0 * Accepted. 


CARDIFF .—For the erection of new hotel, stabling, &c., 
Lansdowne-road, Canton, for Messrs. W. Hancock and Co., 
Limited. Messrs. Veall and Sant, architects :— 
W. Thomas & Co. Lattey and Co. 
Knox and Wells Turner and Sons... 
C.C.Dunn_.. J ANA Seek, Re 
Shipton & Son W. Symonds and Co.* 
C. & F. Couzens 6,110 

(All of Cardiff.) 
* Reduced to £5,050 and accepted. 


CARDIFF .—For the erection of new premises, Neville- 
street, for the trustees of the Riverside Conservative Club. 
Messrs, Veall and Sant, architects :— 

E. R. Evans and 

Bross... 2 2.-£2,865" 0-0 
Lattey and Co. «. 793 0 0 
Mathias and Son - 2,750 0 0 
C.C. Dunn... ,.;° 2,673.9 9 (withdrawn) ».. 1,980 4 
W.T. Morgan ... 2,660 0 0 (All of Cardiff. ] 

*Reduced to £2,398 and accepted. 

CARLISLE.—Accepted for the erection of the Newtown 
Mission Room. Mr. C. J. Ferguson, architect, 50, English- 
street, Carlisle :— 

Ruilding.—J. and W. Baty 
Join2ry.—Thos Lawson 

Stating.—C. J. Nanson ... : a 
Plastering.—S. Ferguson and Sons... 133 
Painting.—R. 8. Kirk : 5 sie OE 
Plimbing.—W. Anderson a ae a {| 


... £3,816 
3,768 
3,640 


3,528 


Upper 
Mr. H. Richard- 


1,833 


... £7,000 
6,450 
6,598 


F. J. Wilding 


.. £957 
F. Johnson 


929 


981 0 


... £5,968 
5,888 
5,750 
5,695 


Turner and Sons £2,598 0 
Knox and Wells 2,557 0 
Melhuish Bros*... 2,497 10 
W. A. Walters 


£560 
430 
103 


Total’, wt 
{All of Carlisle. ] 


_CARLISLE.—For erecting a warehouse, Victoria Viaduct, 
Carlisle. Mr. J. H. Martindale, architect, Viaduct Cham- 
bers, Carlisle. Quantities by the architect :— 

; Section No. 1. 
. £2,076 12 6] Beaty Bros. 1S 
1,931 15 0| W.and H. Dayid- 
1,844 15° 0 son* 
1,681 0 0 
* Accepted. 


CHURCH (Uanes.)—For the erection of street works 
paving, &c., Blackburn-road, for the Urban Distmet Council. 
Mr. W. E, Wood, Surveyor, Council’s Offices, Church, Quan- 
tities by surveyor :— 
Chadwick Bros. £1,229 14 .4 
John Moore 1,083 3.9 
W. H. Bury 1,033 10 9 
George Adams,Os- 

waldtwistle* .. 


£1,365 


J. and R. Bell 
R. Little... 
Jas. Beaty ... 


389 1: 
J. Laing 


rs Scene ergs i: 
{All of Carlisle. 


Executors of A. 

Broadley .. ., £98318. 1 
Thomas Horrocks ~ 972 4 4 
A. Lord . (flagging 
211; only) Pea my 
* Accepted. 


CORK.—For dining halls, Cork Asylum. Messrs. W. H. 
Hill and Sons, architects, 28, South Mall, Cork :— 
Patrick. Murphy, Cork... ts ie we) (£22,097, 

S DEVONPORT .—For alterations and additions to th® 
Royal Naval Arms,” public-house, Devonport, for Mrs: 
Bosworthick. Mr. Edgar M. Leest, architect, 109, Fore” 
street, Devonport. Quantities by Mr. James Harvey, 
Courtenay-street, Plymouth :— 
J. Goad and Co. (Plymouth) 
J.H. Blackell (Plymouth) 
J. H. Gregory (Devonport) a 
G. H. Smith and Sons (Devonport) 
W.E. Blake (Plymouth) ft + 
J. Healy (Devonport) ‘1,160 
S, Perkins (Devonport _.. a vrs ogy 4O;- 17 
Jillard and Stevenson (Plymouth) accepted 1,050 0 


998 6 0 


... £1,689 
. 1,497 
1,470 
1,329 
1,249 


DEWSBURY.—For the erection of five shops and offices, 
New Bridge-street.. Messrs. Holtom and Fox, architects, 
Westgate, Dewsbury :— 


Masonry.—Wm. Scott and Sons, Dewsbury ... £945 0 
Joinery.—Geo. G. Smith, Batley Carr ... 270 0 
Plumbing.—¥. Newsome, Dewsbury 1l0 0 
Slating. —W. H, Thompson, Bewey a 550 
Plastering.—¥. Richardson, Dewsbury 36 10 
Ironwork.—C. Bailey, Dewsbury... er 26-5 


£1,443 15 


EALING.—For heating St. Saviour’s New Church, Ealing. 
Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 6, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. :— 


Hot Air and Hot Water. 


Hadden and Sons, King’s Cross... 
John Grundy, London : a 
Hot Air. 
Haddon and Sons, King’s Cross... 
Hot. Water. 

Jones and Attwood, Westminster 
Vaughan and Brown, London < 
Dargue, Griffiths, and Co.. Liverpool ... 
Wontner-Smith, Gray, and Co., London 
Rosser and Russell, Charing Cross 
Jones and Sons, London (accepted) 


£585 
.. A467 


396 


466 
414 
372 0 
B6L 4 
263 17 
262 10 


GUILDFORD .—For new dining-hall, kitchen, and laundry 
buildings; boiler-house, &c., at the Guildford Workhouse. 
Messrs. Peak and Lunn, architects, Guildford. Quantities 
by Messrs. Franklin and Andrews, 25, Ludgate-hill, E.C. :— 

Time for 

Completion. 
August 1, 1399 
Ten months 
May 31, 1899 
August 31, 1899 
December 20, 1899 
December 24, 1899 
July 31, 1899 
December 25, 1899 
July 31, 1899 


Jobnson and Co, 
Higgs and Hill 
Kirk and Randall 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 
Peters and Son ae 
Goddard and Sons ... 
H. Hutchinson ... 
Brown Bros. weed 
Kingerlee and Sons .. 
Mitchell Bros , Shal- 
ford (accepted) 


£11,927 
11,680 
11,537 
11,478 
11.280 
11,140 
11,129 
10,789 
10,775 


10,700 November 30, 1899 


HANLEY (Stalfs.).—For additions to Trent Pottery, 
Hanley, for Messrs. Johnson Bros., Ltd. Messrs. R 
Scrivener and Sons, architects, Hanley :— 


T. Godwin .. £1,605 | T. R. Yoxall ... 

G. Ellis ed 1,529.1 J- Bagnallos 22>. 
H. R. Embrey 1,516 | C. Corne. Hanley* 
N. Bennett 1,488 * Accepted. 


HANSLOPE.—For additions to schools. Mr, W. Hull, 
architect, 12, St. Giles-street, Northampton. Quantities by 
architect :— 

W. Whitbread : 
Woodford & Smith 


2 £1,486 
1,467 
1,449 


.-. LL,188 
1,125 


Fathers iS a 

ct Branson and Son... ... 

H. Martin, Northamp- Slaymaker and Harlow 
ton* et we oa 1,120 | Wilson and Alrightt 


* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. + Withdrawn. 


LONDON .—For the erection of boundary walls and fences 
to the Whalebons-lane School site, for the West Ham 
School Board. Mr. William Jacques, Architect. to the 
Board, 2, Fen-court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis 
and Son :— 
Battley, Son, and 

Holness 4.7 2s... £1,733.0 ea as 
Noakes 1,705 12 | Hearle and Farrow 
Maddison 1,570. 6| Fulcher a 
Sharpe 1,550 0] Reed and Son* 1,336 0 

* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Education 

Department. 


» £1,119 
1.116 
1,086 

950 


Gregar and Son 
Hosking 


LONDON.—For new Receiving Wards at the Strand 
Workhouse, Silver-street, Upper Edmonton, for the 
Guardians of the Strand Union. Messrs. W.S. Cross and 
Kekwick, architect, 18, Outer-Temple, Strand. Quantities 
by Mr. Bernard Swinstead :— 


J.Jarvisand Sons) .., £8,598 
C. G. Hill = 8,000 
W. Lawrence . 7,955 


H. Walland.Co. ... -.,, £7,460 
T G.Sharpington ~... 7,448 
Merredew and Wort... 6,335 


LONDON .—For the partial reconstruction of the North- 
Eastern Hospital (Metropolitan Asylums Board). Messrs. 
A. and ©. Harston, architects :— 

Martin, Wells, & Co. £139,725 | Spencer, Santo, and 
Leslie and Co., Ltd.. 121,45] Co., Ltd... ... =... £114,975 
W. Johnson and Co, McCormick & Sons. 
Ltd. = 118,349 | Northampton-st.,N.* 113,641 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For paving works in certain streets, Bethnal 
Green improvement scheme, for the London County 
Council :— 

Bradshaw & Co. £7,653 3 
Brunswich Rock 
Asphalte Pav- 
ing Coie, 422» 
W. Wadey ... 


3| Val de Travers 
Asphalte Pay- 
ing Co, Lim. ... £6,964 6 6 
W. Griffiths . 6,788 16-5 
Trinidad Lake 
Asphalte Co. ... 6,359 7 


LONDON —For sewering, levelling, and _ballasting new 
roads on the Fortis Green Estate. George H. Paine, archi- 
tect :— 


R. Jackson . £2,888 | T. Adams 
W. Wadey 


C.W. Killingback and 2S TS 

Bouse 2,709. | Williamson and Son... 

J. A. Dunmore 2,544.1 R. Ballard, Ltd*.... .. 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the “ Cotten- 
ham Arms” public-house, Upper Holloway, for Mr. J. E. 
Sutton. Mr. A. E. Pridmore, architect, 2, Broad-street- 
buildings :— 

Stevens Bros. vo £2,055 
Lyle and Co. .. 1,970 


Marchant and Hurst .. £1,839 
Ditcham and Taylor... 1,861 gs eee 


Kine ion 1,790 
Thompson 1,773 


LONDON.—For the erection of a cold storage warehouse, 
for the Imperial Lager Brewery Company, Limited, Totten- 
ham. Mr. A. Paul MacAlister, architect. Quantities by 
Mr, E. Dermot Nixon, both of 9, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C.:— 


Coulson and Lofts ... £15,485 | Sindall .., £18,416 


A. Porter —.... .... 5... 14,2481 Dove Bros. 12,845 
Patman & Fothering- 
%, 13,451 


ham 

LONDON.—For erecting new premises on the sites of No. 
2, Hamsell-street, and_19, Jewin-street, E.C. Mr. Delissa 
Joseph, architect, 17 and 18, Basinghall-street, E.C.:— 
Shillitoe and Sons _.., £5,000 | Perry and Co. o £4,339 
H..Lovatt oe ee 64,844] Allen and Sons 4,292 
Brown, Son and Blom- Bywaters and Sons ... 

field Ne Ci ana 4,660 | Mark Patrick & Sons* 3,964 

* Accepted, 


3,990. 


wom ee 


a e 
LONDON.—For decorative, heating, and sanitary, works 
and general repairs at 26, Park-crescent, W. Mr. Delis 
Joseph, architect, 17 and 18, Basinghall-strect, ExOsts3 
General F 
Contract. Fixtras, 
Vare Brothers 
W. Callingham 


Barking, E, fo 
chisect, 177, 
Romford-road, Stratford, E. :— an 
Alterations, &c. Fittings. Tot}, 
H. Walland Oo. ... oes BUS L2U spc, 
J. and H. Cocks 
A. E. Symes ... 
W.G. Maddison * 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. Ltd, 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. : 
Glass ofall kinds covered by the Policies of this Companys — 


MODERATE RAVES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. — 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. = 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 


cases where no claim has arisen. a hi 


Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, ¥ ; 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, | 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 


ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. ‘ 


ARTHS Bon % 


3 VY The Patent TILE Works, 
bees Ue BURSLEM. Staffs 


) OF FICE 
| BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS 4 
APS SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS Bpcacine SS 
Be ESTABLISHED ovcr SOYEARS3(2// 


fi 
! 


( ' Eieht Medals awarded . . 
| SW Write for New Catalogue) ey 
(\S pI —s —S= . ee eS = 5 


emma cal 


FLOORING BLOGKS. 


YY 


ULES 


= ees OS 


SSeS 


YELLOW. 


ex Ship within 
one month. 


PITCH PIN} 
——————_—__——— 


Per 100 Blocks 


out of sizes. At Wharf. 


174x3x3 
174 x3x2 
174 x3x1} 


PRIME. DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails—- =~ 


14x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per squar 
1 x4} ,, 42/6 ” 21/- ” 
Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHER 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E. 
Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. ~ 
Telephone No. GO1 Avenue, 


¢ 


{ 
%, 
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BOYLE’S PATENT ‘AlIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


" ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


ah 
t See Large Advertisement, Back Page; Monthly. 
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| INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 

c INTO EUROPE. | 
| TheBritish Non-F Wood Co. Ltd 

| The British Non-Flammable WV ood Vo. Ltd. 

: Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, are now completed, and they are prepared to 

: Take Orders for the supply of ‘«‘NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


BATTLESHIPS.—* Iowa” and “ OREGON.” MONITOR.—* M1anor.” CRUISERS.‘ BRooKLYN,” “CHICAGO.” 
GUNBOATS.—* Huetena,” “ WibMINGTON,” “NASHVILLE,” «“ ANNAPOLIS,” ‘“ WHEELING,” “ MARIETTA,” “NEWPORT, “ VICKSBURG.” 
And is being used for the Battleships “ KEARSAGE,” “Kentucky,” “ALABAMA,” « Wisconsin,” and “ILLINOIS,” now being built. | 
« NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known j 
colossal Buildings in New York:— 
ie THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, and 
| (each of which is over eighteen stories high). 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders 
by the Government. 


THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 


have been given to the Company 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W.: 
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GAS-WORKS MACHINERY. 


By Epwarp Atrrep Harman, C.E., 
Gas Engineer to the Huddersfield Corporation. 


INTRODUCTION. 


AS-WORKS machinery is in many res- 
pects so closely connected to several 
branches of engineering, as to make it 

somewhat difficult to distinguish it separately. 
The more prominent parts of the machinery have 
been madethe subject of many valuable papers 
read before this society. This alone renders 
the idea of producing anything new upon the 
subject almost beside the question. It is not 
only the latest idea which is worthy of con- 
sideration, but older and well-tested systems. 
By careful consideration of these, improve- 
ments are effected which add materially to 
their efficiency and life. It has often been 
realised that by concentrated thought, designs 
which seemed incapable of improvement have 
yielded to the touch of ingenuity and adapta- 
tion. Under existing conditions of carbonising 
coal, many escapes of gas—such as are involved 
with the lifting of the purifier covers, and 
from open catch purifiers in connection with 
sulphate and other plants—are entirely un- 
preventable, while the smoke and steam add 
to the deteriorating influences. There is 
also a quantity of purifying material about 
the works, a portion of which is exposed 
to the atmosphere for the purposes of 
revivification: In addition there is a quantity 
of waste lime and other material frequently in 
course of removal. The unloading of coal, and 
the screening and loading of coke, also circu- 
lates a large quantity of dust and grit. An 
eminent chemist one day, in passing through 
a gas-works with the author, commented upon 
the objectionable odour he detected, and said 
he did not mind an equationable one. I¢ is 
the inequationable gases that have their in- 
fluence upon the machinery, as well as the 
others. Lime purification, and especially where 
the sulphur compounds in the gas are closely 
dealt with, necessitates the unloading of many 
thousands of tons of quicklime in the works, 
the fine dust from which is freely distributed. 
Gas-works machinery has to deal with 
numerous combinations of unpurified gases, 
acids, alkalies, gritty and impure water, oils 
and spirits. Some of the machinery is re- 
quired to draw out hot coke from benches of 
ovens at a distance of from 3ft. to 4ft. from 
them ; while the machines are subjected to all 
the influences of heat from the furnaces and 
material they are employed upon. The 
machinery, therefore, is not working under the 
same conditions as at other engineering works, 
where most of the influences named are absent. 
‘lo meet these special requirements, necessity 
and experience have designed a whole collec- 
tion of machinery, which possesses distinct 
features of interest and importance. 


OBJECTS OF GAs-WorkKs MacnHinmry, 


The extension of gas-works machinery is not 
merely an effort to “save another man,” or to 
reduce working expenses. Apart altogether 
from the delights and fascination of inven- 
tion, there is, or should be, the additional 
object of alleviating the more arduous and 
irksome work of those engaged. The lot of 
gas workers has been greatly improved by the 
adoption of machinery. Machinery reduces 
the actual unskilled labour on the works; but 
the manufacture and maintenance of it con- 
siderably increases the demand for skilled 
labour, which in itself is a great counter- 
balancing consideration for the labour market, 
The very existence of gas-works depends upon 
the advance and improvements made from 
time to time in its machinery and plant. 


CARBONISATION. 
Mr. John Brunton, a predecessor of the 


author's at one of the Birmingham gas-works | 


some sixty years since, experimented with an 
Ingenious process, which he patented, for con- 
tinuous carbonisation. The bottom of the 


_ “A paper read before the Society of Engineers, on 
June 6th, 1898, 
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retort was placed at an incline, and was 
possibly the precursor of the subsequent in- 
clined retort systems. The coal was propelled 
in from one end in small charges, the resultant 
coke dropping out into a watertrough at the 
other. This system has been tried since at 
various works, under different names, but has 
not been permanently successful. The most 
recent attempt of continuous carbonisation is 
that known as the Yeadon revolving gas 
retort. 


OPINIONS OF Retort Housrt Work. 


Gas-works operations are frequently considered 
as the most exhaustive class of labour. Retort 
house work is spoken of as though it were 
considerably harder in every particular than 
puddling furnaces. If a comparison could be 
drawn between the operations of match- 
making, phosphorous, chemical works, copper 
works, mill work, and gas-works operations, a 
different idea would at once prevail. 


NOVELTIES. 


Nearly every gas-works possesses novelties and 
ingenuities in machinery which will well repay 
examination. In many cases they consist 
principally of special adaptations to peculiar 
circumstances. At all events, one frequently 
learns from them what to avoid as well as 
what to adopt. 


MAGNITUDE OF OPERATIONS, 


Gas manufacture is often considered as a 
purely chemical operation, which, although 
largely true, does not altogether exhaust the 
subject To illustrate the magnitude of the 
machinery required, a few figures bearing 
upon the subject will suffice. According to 
the Parliamentary returns of authorised gas 
undertakings in the United Kingdom, upwards 
of 12} millions of tons of coal are carbonised 
annually; this produces eight million tons of 
coke, together with two million tons of tar and 
ammoniacal liquor, and 130,000 tons of sulphate 
of ammonia; while for the quenching of the 
coke three million tons of water have to be 
obtained and distributed, It is not simply 
the carbonising stages which have to be dealt 
with, but also the subsequent treatment of 
the yarious residuals and bye-products. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GaAs-Worxks MAcuINERY. 


While large gas-works are frequently found to 
be well equipped with machinery, there are 
many medium-sized and small works existing 
in which much remains to be done. Ata not 
very remote date gas-works machinery was of 
the most meagre character? thanks, however, 
to the enterprise and ingenuity of members of 
this and kindred engineering societies, such 
rapid improvements and developments have 
been effected, that many large gas-works have 
machinery of considerable magnitude and im- 
portance. It is to the further employment 
and adaptation of machinery for all available 
purposes that gas undertakings have to look 
in the future for the extension of their opera- 
tions. It necessarily follows that with such 
machinery in use, all kinds of lathes, shaping 
machines, and tools are required for their 
proper maintenance. Indeed, the author 
ventures to think that some of those engaged 
in what may be termed purely engineering 
works would be surprised to find the extent to 
which machinery is required and employed in 
gas-works. 
Furure or Gas-\Worxks Macutnery. 


The rapid extension of carburetted water-gas 
plants (the gas from which can only be used 
sparingly), oil-gas plants, and the inclined 
retort system necessarily minimises the 
quantity of machinery required in gas-works ; 
but whether these systems will continue to 
reduce the quantity remains to be seen, and 
can only be a matter of speculation. 


EXHAUSTING PLANT, 


The central, and most important parts of gas- 
works machinery are the exhausters, although 
they act in the capacity of pressure pumps as 
well, In the majority of works, the ascension 
pipes leading from the retorts have arch pipes 
at the top, which dip into a hydraulic main. 
In some few works, the dip pipes have been 
abolished, and a dry main substituted. In 


connection with the subject of exhausters it 
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_ works, and ultimately to raise the gasholders. ~ 


é 


may be of passing interest to deal with a — 
common fallacy respecting the function of this _ 
little understood portion of the machinery. It — 
is not infrequently supposed that it is the duty — 
of the exhausters to draw away gas from the — 
retorts; whereas the object is purely to reduce E: 
the seal upon the dip pipes themselves, and to % 
draw away the gas from the hydraulic main 
alone, thus leaving room for the newly evelved — 
gas to take its place. As an example of this = 
reduction of seal, suppose a hydraulic main to 
have a dip pipe sealing to the extent of 3in. 
Upon the exhausters commencing duty on 2in. 
vacuum, the liquor in the hydraulic main is — 
at once raised, whereas that in the dip pipe is — 
depressed to but lin. seal, and through this 
seal the gas bubbles as it is made, practically 
forcing its passage. It is absolutely necessary 
that the dip pipe should be always sealed, as if — 
it becomes unsealed, the vacuum is at once put _ 
on the ascension pipes; and supposing the retort _ 
lid were open, this would admit of air being 
drawn up, composed by volume of eighty per 
cent. of a diluent gas—nitrogen. This would — 
deteriorate the gas to an alarming extent, 
apart altogether from the danger of forming | 
an explosive mixture. Not only so, but the | 
unsealed pipe would prevent the other pipes in — 
the retort bench having their seal propor- 
tionately reduced, hence they would receive 
undue back pressure, and commence blowing — 
at the joints of the retort lids, &c. Heavy back — 
pressure on the retort produces deposition of | 
carbon on the sides of the retort. This is a 
heavy, hard, solid, stone-like substance, requir- _| 
ing to be either chipped off with strong bars, 
or consumed away by leaving the lids open, or 
by any other specially provided means. The 
deposition of carbon to the extent of lin. upon 
the interior of the retort would seriously 
affect the heats and the fuel account. Inthe | 
early days of gas making, exhausters were not | 
used, the gasholders having to be counter- — 
balanced by heavy weights, but the carbon — 
nuisance became so great as to ultimately lead 
to the adoption of exhausters. Another evil 
of heavy back pressure is that the issuing gas, 
being unable to get away rapidly enough, is | 
detained in the retort with the incandescent 
coke, and thereby becomes seriously decom- 
posed. It is a common supposition that 
atmospheric air is deliberately drawn into 
the gas at the retorts through the exhausters, | 
To assist purification at a later stage, — 
it is sometimes found an advantage to admita 
measured percentage of air, in order to utilise — 
the 20 per cent. of oxygen (by volume) therein, 
for assisting the revivification of the oxide of — 
iron in the purifiers, but on account of the= | 
deleterious effect of the nitrogen, it has to be — 
used with the greatest possible care. In my 
works at Huddersfield, in preference to this, — 
an extensive oxygen making plant is used, | 
constructed under Brin’s patents, and possess« 
ing many features of interest and importance, — | 
Supposing the dip pipes became unsealed when | 
the retort lids were shut, the vacuum would — 
be then upon the retorts direct, and as in the 
process of time these have cracks in them, the ~ 
result of such vacuum would obviously be to | 
draw the obnoxious furnace gases from the set- 
ting through the cracks, and hence into the 
gas mains. The producer gas contains usually 
about 24 per cent. of carbon monoxide, and — 
8 per cent of carbonic acid gas, while the spent 
gases, which would probably be those to be 
drawn in, consist almost wholly of carbonic — 
acid and nitrogen. Apart from the non- 
luminosity of such gas, the purification re- 
quired to eliminate it would be disastrous. 
to working expenses. In gas-works where 
the hydraulic main has been superseded by 
a dry main, a slight back pressure is also — 
necessary on the retorts, or all the serious con- 
sequences mentioned would be liable to take 
place. Apart altogether from these conse- | 
quences, anything like putting a vacuum — 
upon the ascension pipes would have the 
inevitable result of drawing up small particles 
of coal dust and coke, and stopping them up— 
with a hard, tarry substance. A further — 
function of the exhauster is to force the gas — 
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- Builders’ Notes. 


A stnauLar accident, resulting in injury to 
four workmen, occurred on the Great Western 
Railway at Carey Bridge, near Ross, Hereford- 
shire. The bridge was under repair, and a 
erane used for raising girders, from some 
unexplained cause, fell over into the river 
Wye. The chain of the crane, flying back, 
smashed the woodwork of the bridge and 
injured four of the workmen. 


Some buildings forming part of the foundry 
of Messrs. Beever and Dorling, Dewsbury, re- 
cently collapsed. The foundry lies between 
Northgate, Foundry Street, and Corporation 
Street, the last-named a new thoroughfare in 
which a number of shops are to be erected on 
the north side. Mr. Scott, contractor, had men 
employed in getting out the earthwork for 
eellaring, and it is feared that the foundations 
of part of the foundry premises, which are very 
old, have been undermined. The workmen, 
alarmed by some timber cracking, got clear 


_away, and no one was hurt. 


Tur great mill chimney at Grange, 
Mytholmroyd, has just been razed to the 
ground. Mr. Joseph Smith, the Lancashire 


steeplejack, bad the work in hand. The 
chimney was about 60yds. high, and was esti- 
mated to weigh close on 2000 tons; it measured 
11ft. square at the base, and was built in 1833. 
It had the most massive foundations of any 
chimney which Mr. Smith has ever tackled, 
and the workmen engaged upon the job have 


’ experienced no little difficulty in removing the 


stonework at the base. The walling of the 
chimney was 4ft. thick, and the lime which 
was used in its construction had set almost as 
hard as the stone itself. The method of 
demolition was as follows: Two-thirds of the 
circumference of the base was removed, bit by 
bit, and stout props of timber were inserted in 
place of the stone; the masonry taken out of 
the chimney was made into a sort of fireplace 
at the base; a bonfire of wood shavings, solid 
pitch, and a ton of the best and most inflam- 
mable coal was built close up to the wood 
props, and the whole was then saturated with 
a couple of barrels of paraffin and a torch 
applied. A huge crash soon afterwards an- 
nounced the downfall of the chimney to any- 
one within a considerable distance, the stack 
falling ten minutes after the fire was lit. 


Iv has long been recognised that Waterloo 

Station, alike in the interests of the public 

and of the South-Western Railway Company, 

must, sooner or later, be greatly enlarged. A 

few months ago there seemed every reason to 

believe that active steps towards the accom- 

plishment of the improvement would not be 

delayed beyond the present year. The railway 

company had applied to Parliament for com- 

pulsory powers to acquire the land necessary 

for the much-needed improvement, and the 

House of Lords had favoured the scheme with 

its imprimatur. Unfortunately, the Company 
discovered afterwards that they had asked for 
and obtained more than they could, from a 
financial point of view, satisfactorily deal 
with. They, therefore, proceeded to cut down 
their plans in order to save some portion of 
the enormous expense which they found, as a 
result of preliminary investigations, would be 
involved in carrying out their original design 
of extending the boundaries of the terminus 
to Waterloo Road on the west, and to the 
southern side of Lower Marsh on the north. 
When the question came before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons the 
other day, Mr. Pope, Q.C.,opposed the modified 
scheme on the ground that it did not secure 
those improvements in regard to the public 
thoroughfares of the district which had led 
the County Council of London to let the 
former proposals pass without resistance. The 
Chairman of the Committee on the conclusion 
of the evidence and arguments intimated that 
the scheme was rejected, not only because it 
was not the same as the House of Lords had 
approved, but because it was in itself ill-con- 
sidered and unsatisfa-tory. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


One of our Academicians, Mr. John William 
North, A.R.A., has been lately suffering in a 
twofold manner from the inefficiency of our 
law with regard to negligence, and also from 
taking a house without previously having 
sufficient information respecting its sanitary 
fitness. Illness had arisen from defective 
drains, not only on the premises themselves, 
but on those of his neighbours. However, his 


only remedy has been the foregoing of a year’s 
rent, and having to pay his own costs, for the 
judge intimated. very early in the case that 
the law was not on the side of the sufferer. 


Tue freehold of Nos. 175, 177, 179, and 181, 
Oxford Street, ha; been disposed of at the 
City Auction Mart by Messrs. Debenham, 
Tewson, Farmer, and Bridgewater. The pro- 
perty has a frontage of upwards of 68ft. to 
Oxford Street, covers a ground area of 7611 
square feet, and is stated to be in the occupa- 
tion of Messrs. 8. J. Waring and Son, Limited, 
upholsterers, at a rental of £2120 per annum. 
The biddings started at £35,000, and were 
raised to £52,550, at which price the property 
was sold. 


We confess we do not understand why the 
London County Council exhibits such a sublime 
neglect of the stenches which have of late 
made the Embankment abominable. They 
are, of course, worst in summer ; but they are 
no new thing, and no light matter. They re- 
sult undoubtedly from the jets of foulness 
forced up out of the gratings which ventilate 
the great low-level sewer. We are aware that 
that sewer is overworked. But we cannot 
believe that the resources of chemistry and 
engineering cannot provide any plan for 
sweetening the air. Surely there are not a 
few oxygen-producing patents which profess 
at least to deodorize, if not to purify, such 
outlets. We do not gather that any plan is 
even tried. The evil is gross, and has gone 
on for an intolerable while. 


CommERCIALLY useless and wsthetically 
hideous, the stretch of the Thames which 
extends upwards from Putney Bridge cries 
aloud for improvement, and some experts and 
representatives of the London County Council 
sailed up the river in a launch one day last 
week to examine the proposed site for a new 
lock. At first it was suggested that the addi- 
tional dam, which is to keep the muddy fore- 
shores of the higher stream covered at all 
states of the tide, should extend from a point 
almost opposite the outfall of the Wandle to 
the Middlesex shore near the Putney Railway 
Bridge. A second and better scheme puts the 
new lock in Battersea Reach, just below 
Wandsworth Bridge. Here the river is 
narrower, while the depth of the water is 
greater; and ata cost of some £230,000 it is 
calculated that within four years a lock could 
be made which would: immensely assist navi- 
gation, and redeem the Royal river from the 
appearance of a marshy creek when the sea is 
out. The inspection was, in fact, convincing 
as to the necessities of an improvement, 
which ought to have been undertaken long ago. 


A CONFERENCE convened by the Bermondsey 
Vestry has been held at Bermondsey for the 
consideration of the question of overcrowding 
and the housing of the working classes. As 


the result of a very lengthy discussion, in 
which it was contended that the mere enforce- 
ment of the by-laws with respect to houses let 
in lodgings, or the provision of cheap railway 
fares, would not effectually remedy over- 
crowding, the conference agreed to the fol- 
lowing motion: “That the London County 
Council. be asked to exercise their power 
under part 3 of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act to provide accommodation within 
the County of London where required.” The 
conference also passed a resolution calling 
upon the London County Council “to insert a 


clause in their General Powers Bill of 1899 to 


enable Metropolitan Vestries and district 
boards to erect municipal dwellings under 
part 3 of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act 1890.” Other resolutions agreed to ex- 
pressed the opinion that the London County 
Council ought to contribute to the cost of the 
dwellings erected by the local authorities, that 
the management and retention of such dwell- 
ings should be permanently vested in the local 
authority, and that in view of the heavy cost 
of land in London the local authorities should 
not be compelled to repay the cost of such land 
out of the income from the dwellings, and that 
the period for borrowing for buildings should 
be extended to 100 years. 


MunicipaL improvements in Cuba will give 
much work in the future to engineers, says the 
Engineering Magazine. First among these is 
the drainage of the towns. The sewers, where 
they exist, are horrible things, built without 
the most elementary knowledge, in which the 
congested filth of years breeds disease and vile 
odours. Means of flushing them do not exist, 
and undoubtedly the more apparently filthy 
system of dumping house refuse and emptying 
substitutes for waterclosets along the kerb- 
stone is less dangerous to health than such a 
sewerage system. To this abominable con- 
dition of the towns may be traced the preva- 
lence of fevers, smallpox, and dysentery in 
Cuba. These diseases are uncommon in the 
isolated estates, and may be almost entirely 
eliminated from the island by giving attention 
in the towns to the most ordinary rules of 
sanitation. Another and equally important 
necessity in Cuban towns is water. Havana 
is pretty well supplied, but in most other 
towns there is very little or none beside the 
rainwater stored during the wet season in 
great stone cisterns beneath the houses. It is 
not that the people in general do not fully 
appreciate the necessity and luxury of water, 
but that the executive power is lacking. Taxes 
are raised for this purpose, and special taxes 
are sometimes levied to build new works or for 
coal to keep the pump going, but (and this 
may serve as instance of many transactions ) 
the money is calmly banked to the credit of 
the officials, or the coal is bought and resold 
for their benefit. Water is wanted terribly 
in the towns during the dry season, and may 
easily be kad. | Excellent springs abound in 
most places, and small rivers of good water are 
fairly common. 


Ar last the governing authorities of Stone- 
house seem to have overcome the difficulties 
which have arisen from time to time in con- 
nection with the provision of an ample supply 
of pure water to the township, and a scheme 
has been completed by which a continuous and 
an abundant service will be assured. In 1893 
Stonehouse went to Parliament with a Bill of 
their own, and there they met both Devonport 
and Plymouth, each bent on the same errand. 
In the end Plymouth offered such advantageous 
terms to the township that the then Local 
Board ceased all further action in connection 
with their Bill. The offer was to supply 
1,000,000 gallons of water a week for the first 
two years at 23d. per thousand gallons, and 
1,750,000 gallons per week at the same price 
for the next three years. This latter period 
has just expired, and it was originally arranged 
to inaugurate on that day a larger service of 
500,000 gallons a day at 22d. per 1000 gallons 
for sixty years, and afterwards 1d. per 1000 
gallons in perpetuity, but unforeseen circum- 
stances necessitated a postponement of the 
function. In addition to the foregoing arrange- 
ment, Stonehouse bought up Devonport’s 
rights to supply water to the township, the 
price paid being £11,750; and the District 
Council also came to an arrangement with 
Plymouth that the Corporation should lay a 
special 12in. main at its own cost within its 
own borders, from the top of North Road to 
Eldad, the agreement being that Stonehouse 
shall pay something like £200. per annum, to 
be eventually reduced to £150, for this con- 
venience. The junction of the main occurs at 
Eldad, and from that point a 12in. main has 
been carried through the principal streets of 


the town. In future, therefore, Stonehouse will 
be sure of a constant supply of excellent water. 
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PRACTICAL CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY.* 


By Groree EL tis, 
(Continued from page wzxix.) 


IX.—WINDOWS. 


7 arti ie there is great diversity in 

the design and construction of windows, 

they may for our purpose be classified 
under five heads, viz.: 

(1.) SasH FRamus, in which the sashes slide 
vertically in a cased frame ; this class includes 
venetian frames, double frames, and two-light 
frames, 

(2.) CasEMENTS, in which the sashes are 
hung on hinges to solid frames. 

(3.) Pivor Framus; these are solid frames 
with the lights hung on pivots, either verti- 
cally or horizontally, and include hospital 
frames. 

(4.) Surpine Sasuxs; in these the lights 
slide horizontally, either between beads or on 
metal rails, the frames are both solid and 
cased. 

(5.) Specian Frames; this will include 
frames coming under one or the other of the 
above definitions, but varied in arrangement 
for particular circumstances, such as bay 
windows, dormers, skylights, lantern lights, 
and double circular frames. 

Sasu Frames.—This is by far the commonest 


* All rights of reproduction reserved. 


Fig. 136. ELEVATION OF SOLID MULLION VENETIAN FRAME, -— 


Fig. 133. 
A DOUBLE HUNG CASED SASH FRAMR. 


VERTICAL SECTION. 


INSIDE ELEVATION, 


=~ 
¥ 


5 
=4 


form of window fitment, and, given sound — 
material and fair workmanship, it fulfils — 
perhaps better than any other kind the 
‘requirements of a~window, that it shall 
admit as much light and air as possible, be — : 
wind and water tight, and easy of opening os 
and closing ; its principal fault being the — 
difficulty of cleaning the outside. Fig. 132is — 
a vertical section, Fig. 133 inside elevation, 
Fig. 134 horizontal section of a double hung — 
sash frame, with 14in. moulded sashes; other 
diagrams give details to a larger scale; the — 
reference letters apply to the same pieces — 
throughout. H isthe head of frame; OH, 
outside head lining; IH, inside head lining; — 
C, cill; V, ventilating slip; P, pulley stile; — 
OL, outside lining; 11, inside lining; BL, — 
back lining; P, parting bead; G, guard bead; 
T, top rail of sash; B, bottom rails ; Mees 
meeting rails; S, parting slip; U, lining — 
groove. The method of constructing these 
frames is as follows :—The oak cill is worke 

to the section, trenches are cut at each end 
to receive the pulley stiles at the specified 
distance apart (which is usually ins lin 
with the reveal of the brickwork), into which 
they are wedged and nailed, the head is — 
grooved to correspond to the cill and nailed 
on the top ends of the pulley stiles. Then — 
the linings are nailed on each side of the frame; a 
these are grooved on the undersides, as shown 
in the detail sketches, te receive tongues, 
worked on the pulley stiles and head of frame, _ 
and on the outsides, to receive the jamb — 
linings. It will be noticed that the outside — 
lining overhangs the pulley stile about 3in., — 
forming a fence for the top sash to work 
against, the inside lining is kept flush with — 
the face of the pulley stile, so that the sashes — 
may be got into their places, and afterwards — 
the guard beads are nailed or screwed into — 
position inside. The two sashes are kept apart 
by the gin. parting beads fitted into grooves in 
the middle of the pulley stile, forming with — 
the guard beads and the outside linings two — 
paths, in which the sashes move. The back 
lining is nailed to the back edge of the outside — 
lining, and its other edge fits into a groove in — 
the inside lining; this allows it to shrink — 
without splitting. These linings and the 
pulley stile form the boxing for the weights, 
which are separated by a thin strip, hung 
freely from the head. Access to the weights — 
for the purpose of hanging or rehanging 
obtained by the pocket eut in the lower end 

the pulley stiles; the hole is covered by th 
pocket-piece, kept in position by the be 
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wo methods of cutting these are shown in 
ig. 138, the one at A being preferable, where 
e pocket is in the middle of the stile, as 
hus the linings can be nailed throughout the 
ength of the pocket. The ventilating piece 
‘shown at V, Fig. 132, is notched between the 
‘stiles before the linings are fixed, and the 
bead stuck on its top edge mitres with the 
guard beads; the purpose of this piece, as its 
‘name implies, is to afford ventilation by per- 
mitting of the raising of the bottom sash 
nearly clear of it, and thus getting a space of 
‘equal size between the meeting rails, through 
which a current of air can pass without down 


a 
*% 


io 


EN 


Fig. 135. 


DOUBLE WINDOWS. 
SECTION, 


VERTICAL 


draught. The guard beads should always be 
ebatedin,asshown at Fig. 135, to prevent them 
jinding the sash. It often happens that in 
wing up specifications of this and similar 
ittings sufficient attention is not given to the 
arket sizes of stuff, and much trouble and 

te of material is caused to the builder 
without any corresponding advantage to the 
lient ; for instance, it may be required that 
m. linings be provided for frames with 1hin. 
ashes.- Now this means that only one lining 
in be cut from a length of Yin. board, and the 
miece cut off is probably wasted, whilst if 
shown as in the drawing, Fig. 134, a pair 


Fig. 139. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDING S— 
30 Cardurnuck—Rebuild Inn is or 
30 Che!msford—Electric Light Station 
39 Great Harwood—Block of Offices 
oe 30 Halifax—Two Houses _... Si 
a - 30 Kettering—Greenhouse ... iP 
5. 30 Newtownards—Dispensary, &c. 
30 Ramelton—Creamery .. 
30 


1 Drumragh—Additions to Chure 
1  Lochmaddy—Class Room A et 
1 Shaw—Baths an6 hie 

1 South Uist—Class Room 


l. Fie. 134. HORIZONTAL SECTION, A DOUBLE HUNG CASED. SASH FRAME. 


could be cut at one operation from a Qin. 


board, and still afford ample room for the 


weights. 

DoustE Sasu FRAmes are used principally 
in banks and offices when it is desired to 
deaden the sound of outside traffic. They 
consist of two sets of sashes parallel to each 


the hanging of the two outside pairs of sashes, 
and makes the head of the frame do duty for a 
lintel, discharging arches, of course, being out 
of the question. Figs, 136-137 illustrate a 
frame of this description, the two middle 
sashes being hung, and the outside ones fixed. 
The cords for the middle sashes are carried 
over pulleys in the top end of the mullions, 
across the head of the side openings, to the 
pulleys in the boxings, which, in this case, have 
to be kept close up to the head. ‘The cords are 


concealed by a cover bead, and the top rail of 
the side sash, which is grooved to receive it. 
Figs. 138-139 show a cased frame for a large 
opening. 


In this all the sashes are hung; 


Fig. 137. 


other, working in the same frame ; which is 
similar to an ordinary frame, with the excep- 
tion that the cillhead and pulley stiles are 
wider than usual. Fig. 135 isa broken vertical 
section through a double frame, 

A sash frame divided into two openings by 
a mullion is called a two-light frame. 


Fig, 138. 


VENETIAN FRAMES are sash frames divided 
into three.or more openings by mullions, solid 
or cased, according to the size of the frame. 
These are great favourites with the suburban 
speculative builder, as, by their use, he saves 


ING 


PART PLAN OF CASED VENETIAN. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


PLAN OF SOLID MULLION VENETIAN FRAME. 


and, to keep the mullions as narrow as possible, 
one weight is made to do duty for two sashes, 
accomplished in this manner: A pulley is 
fixed to the top end of the weight, and the 
cord is taken around this, over the axle pulleys, 
to the sashes on each side of the mullion. By 
this means four weights are made to balance 


SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF CASED VENETIAN. 


three sashes, in place of six required by the 
ordinary method. When sashes are hung in 
this way they must be about equal in size, 
otherwise the lighter one will be overbalanced. 
A piece of cork inserted in the sash-stile will, 
however, counteract this to some extent. 


(To be continued.) 


A proposaL has been made to construct a 
light railway with a junction at Hurstbourn.: 
on the London and South-Western Railway. 
The line is to proceed through Bourne, Hurst- 
bourne, and Tarrent to Grafton or Bedwyn 
stations, near Savernake Forest. 


Stranraer—Chimney Stalk Sie) Se 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Urban District Council 
Guardians inp Las, whe 33s 
Co, Agricultwial Dairy Society ... 


G. Armstrong, 24, Bank-street, Carliste. 

F. Whitmore, 17, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

Briggs and Wolstenholme, Richmond-terrace, Blackburn, 
T. Lister Patchett, George-square, Halifax, 

T. R. Smith, Market Hill, Kettering. 

T. Ro». 1, Lomtard-street, Belfast. 

Mr. M’Laughlin, The Bridge, Ramelton. 

P. Stewart, Gasworks, Stranraer. 


J. L. Donnelly, 8, Castle-street, Omagh. 


School Board... ... Bets “ae 
Crompton Urban District Council 
Schcol Board .., i has Be 


A. MecElfrish, Lochmaddy. 
Wild, Collins, and Wild, 15, Clegg-street, Oldham. 
A, McElfrish, Lochmaddy. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 
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DATE OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, =~ 
DELIVERY. 4 OF earn en oe 
BUILDINGS—Continued. : 
Aug. 2 London, W.C.—Alterations to Workhouse Strand Union ... eae 5 Ree a Cross and Kekewick, 18, Outer Temple, E.C. 
a 2 Bletchley—Two Cottagesand Shop ... Co-operative Industrial Society Limited A. E. Wade, 1, Albert-street, Bia 
3 London, E.C.—Convenience Si Shoreditch Vestry ne .. J.B. Dixon, Town Hall, Old-street, B.C. 
4 3 Stranorlar—Five Cottages ... ae Union ... a ire G. M' Laughlin, Workhouse, Stranorlar. 
A 3 Hampton Wick—Office Repairs, &e. .. Urban District Council J.N. Horsfiel di; Surveyor, Hampton Wick. 
5 3 Ulverston—Lodge, &. .. *.  . Guardians .. i J. W. Grundy and Son, Ulverston. i i 
i 5 Maxey—Additions to School ... SA School Board... ape a J. G. Strallebrass, North-street, Peterboroug4. 
a 4 Stoke Damerel—Additions to Infirm wry Guardians... os Be eet H. G. Luff, 64, Chapel-street, Devonport. 
53 > Nottingham— Workhouse, &c. Guardiaus A. Marshall, King-street, Nottingham. 
3 6 Staple Hill—Police Station re Sommittee M. H. Medland, 15, Clatence-piree) ee : 
- 6 Clacton-on-Sea—Cottage Hospital ...0 0... 06. ee negate ; J. W. Martin, Station-chambers, Clacton-on-Sea. 
10 Broughton—Bridge RSS Wrexham Rural District Council J.Strachan, Crispin Lodge, Wrexham. 
a 13 Burnley—Wards ... ee eee oD eset TEE Fg Wate AOE ea a ae ie Betas ere S. Keighley, Nicholas-street, Burnley. EC 
Sept. 19 Swausea—Board School... a School Board... G. E. T, Laurence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, B.C, 
No date. Belfast—Alterations to Shops, &c. J. Hollywood... D. M. Cooper, 23, Dopewall prey ae 
PY) Brighten—Addibion to Scpese ee Det 4 pet tees ge etheld. x 
6 Tee Shocks: oe ae School Board ... W. Packer, School Board Offices, Leeds. 
% Llangennech—Villa te 6c GS OE re PE et ee De fe ape epsoge Davies and Son, Llanelly. 
* Portfardulais=Honse and:Shop se: wsa > scats > Gye em ee gees Davies and Son, Llanelly. ‘ 
Worth Rode—Additions to School ===... se See es T. Brealey, Piccadilly-buildings, Hanley. 
* Southend-on-Sea-——Chapel -cSee eS “seg nee oe ee ee. eee ee Goodchild and Sons, 81, Finsbury-pavement, E.C, 
A Stamford—Durniture Storerooms> Sucve oo; 8 ee Sa ee ae pe T. J. Ward, Stamford. Ah 
% Thetford—Vestry oe ae Pogtabay ee ears oF Cope temp ae a eee aera orc A. J. Lacey, 6, Upper King-street, Norwich, 
me Wansford—Alterations to Houses, &e. : 2 C. Erayiens 5, Broadsheet Stamford, ‘ 
-on-Trent—Si ie n Council... nam and Co., Stoke. = 
be end Motel Shore ge tT E. Davidson, 33, Grainger-st. West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
~ Alston—Schools and House ... <e = T. E. Davidson, 33, Grainger-st. West, Newcastle-on- Tynes 
as Tasburgh—Additions to National Schools... A. J. Lazey, 6, Upper King-street, Norwich. aie 
1 Coppull—Addition to School Se eget gS tS HR ee eugene ss CR eee Heaton aud Ralph, King-street, Wigan. o es 
Stanley—Alteration -to:Hotel 0" = 6.08 pe ate ee Sarna J. Oswald, 33, Mosley-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. es 
= Burn Cross—Additions to School = Ecclesfield School Bvard .., G. A. Wilson, Harkhead-chambers, Sheffield. = 
a Sharnbrook—Additions to School House ... School Board .., as oh H. Young, Maitland-street, Bedford. > 
ENGINEERING— : : a 
July 30 Ha enitee GoneneHon of Gasholder ... Urban District Council Stevenson and Burstal, 38, Parliament-street, Weel 
is 30 St. Thomas—Gas Engines = ae Urban District Council S. Churchward, Council Offices, St. Thomas-the-Ap 1s le. ¥ 
f 30 Leyland—Onutfall and Filtration Works Urban District Council J. Westley, Leyland. 3 
Aug. 1 Rothesay—Harbour Extension Harbour Trustees J. R. Thomson, 5, High-street, Rothesay. - 
oe a Athy—Water Supply Corporation J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. : 
~ 1 Caino—Bridige sit oe a ce ee aE eh a eats ee Inspector of Irrigation, Second Circle, Cairo. = 
A 1 Haddington—Bridge Commissioners ..  Belfrage and Carfrae, 1, Erskine-place, Edinburgh. BS 
Es 2 Ryde— Waterworks 585 “et Corporation .. C. Mathew, Town Hall, Ryde. = 
re 4. Bradford—Supply Cylinders, &e. Corporation .. J. Watson, Town Hall, Bradford. = 
~_ 4 Iikeston—Pumping Engines ... Town Council... a . H.J. Kilford, Town Hall, Ilkeston. 5 
ee 1. Skipton—Waterworks ... sh See Rural District Council .. A. Rodwell, Skipton. : a 
“A 6 Ashton-in-Makerfield—Waterworks... zie Urban District Coun2il . J, W. Liversidge, Bryn-strest, Ashton-in-Makerfie : , 
ot 6 Stowmarket—Sewage Pumpiag Machinery ; Town Council... : x J. Taylor and Sons, 27, Great George-streeat, Westminster, 
= 8 Glasgow—Supply and Erect Crane ; Clyde Navigation Rees © al 5 OF Baxter, Glasgow Harbour. ; 3 
” 5 Sedgley—Heating Apparatus .., ‘ School Board ... 5 , A. E. Greenway, 1, Church-street, Coseley. =. 
* 10 Alton—Supply Road Rollers, &c. : Rural District Couneu «  M. H. Moss, Town Clerk, Alton. ; Le “= 
es 10 Barnford—Reservoirs, &e. aS zs: ‘ Rural District Council Sterling and Swann, Town Hall, Chapel-en-le-F rith, Se 
9 18 Valetta, Malta—Bogie Tank Engine... : ae car Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street. a 
No date. Aberdare—Ventilating Fan, &c. P Vibe eee tA SS Ee ee rae Powell Duffryn Coal Co., Aberdare. : ; =. 
Pr Southowram—Sink Shafts wa Jackson and Fox, 22, George-street, Halifax. = 
[RON AND ST — at 
Aug. 2 Otiente Gat edes ceeptiror Steel Rails shoo steer te Oe ep ee ee L. H. Jones, Dept. of Railways & Canals, Ottawa, Canada. — 
Pe 3 Salford—Supply of Cast-iron Columns Gas Committee eee senate Gas Engineer, Bloom-street, Salford. : 
ws 23 Coolgardie, Australia—Steel Pipes ... Government of Western Australia Avent-General, 15, Victoria-street, Westminst2r, S.W. 
ROADS— 2 
July 30 Usk—Paving Works .., Urban District Council T. Rees, Surveyor, Usk. | 
Aug. at Chepstow—Footway, &e. Urban District Council F. Feather, Council Offices, Chepstow. 
“ 2 Wandsworth—Wood Paving Board of Works +53 Surveyor’s Office, 153, High-street, Putney, 8.W. 
=i 2 Wembley—Street Works Urban District Council C. L. Whitehead, Wembley. 
¥ 2 Penzance== Wo0d Paying =a ser fe eee ae a ee es Ee eaavataee G. H, Small, Public Buildings, Penzance. 
is 2 Walsall—Road Works .. Corporation =e Borough Surveyor, Bridge-street, Walsall. 
s 2 Manstield—Road Works : Corporation ©... oS F, Vallance, White Heart-chambars, Mansfield, 3 
_ 3 Hampton Wick—Tar Paving ... Urban District Council J. N. Horsfield, Hampton Wick. ; Re. 
z 3 Aldershot—Street Works Urban District Council Surveyor of the Council, 126, Victoria-road, Aldershot 
* 3 Greenwich—Paving ve Board of Works ; Officas of the Board, 141, Greenwich-road, 8.E. 
4 Urban District Council 


=>) 


No date. 


, 


30 
+ 30 
Aug. 2 


39 


July 


”? 


No date. 


00 ap O09 


July 30 
Aug. 1 
No date. 


” 


Ashton-in-Makerfield—Supply of Granite ... 
Slough—Street Works ... aoa a Che 
Hamilton—Street Works 
Luddenden Foot—Paving 


SANITARY— 
Banbury —Sewers ... 
Hemsworth—Sewer 
Tottenham—Sewers 
Polegate —Drainage Works 
Easingwold—Sewers ve 
Holytown—Drainage Works 
Warkworth—Sewerage Works 
Wigton—Drainage Works 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING — 
Upton—Painting Asylum Sis 
Shaw—Painting Council Offices ei — 
Leeds—Cleaning and Renovating Church ... 
Whittington—Painting Schoo's, &e. 


ous 


Urban District Council 
Lanark County Council 
Urban District Council 


Town Counncil is 

Rural District Council 
Urban, District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
District Committee... 

Rural District Council 


COMPETITIONS. 


J. W. Liversedge, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 

Surveyor to the Council, Mackenzie-street, Slough. © 
J. Clarke, 84, Quarry-street, Hamilton, 

H, Siddall, Luddenden Foot. 


Borough Surveyor, Banbury. 

Surveyor to the Council, Hemsworth. 

P. E. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 

J. Huxley, Winchester House, Hailsham. 

F, J. H. Robinson, Town Clers, Easingwold. 
Crouch and Hogg, 175, Hope-street, Glasgow. 

H. W. Walton, Alnwick. 

Oliver and Dodgshéen, 5, Lowther-street, Carlisle, 


H. Beswick, Newgate-street, Chester. 
J. H. Mills, Town Hall, Shaw. 
Jak, 
aa. 


Clarke, Baffin Cottage, Long-road, New Wortley; 
. Creed, Whittington, 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Aug. 15 
” 16 
5 17 
By 31 
> 31 

31 


ww 0 OO OS 


Glasgow —Exhibition Buildings ae ae ree 
Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at Cemetery ... 
Pontywaun—County School (£2000 limit) ... fr 
Glasgow —City Improvements ae Se as 3% 
Glasgow—City Improvements between King - street, 
: City, and the New-Wynd, 
Stockholm—City Railway Stations and Junctions 
Liverpool—New Buildings for Royal Institution 
Godalming —Football Stand (150 seats —£150 limit) 
Leamington—Free Library and Technical Institute 
Rotherham—Extension Baptist Schoolroom ( £600 limit) 
Plymouth—Tavistock-#treet Buildings (no Assessor) ... 


£210, £157 10s., £105 
£50, £30, £20 ... 
£5 (merged) .., 
£100, £50, £25... 
£100, £50, £25... 


£656, £438, £219 
£52 10s., £21 ... 


388 Gr ay a 
£105 (merged), £52 10s, 
boxy eration 


.. J. H, Ellis, Town Clerk, Plymouth, 


Glasgow International Exhibition. 
Corporation. : ~ 
Newton Wade, Clerk, 39, Dock-street, Newport, Mon, 
Glasgow Corporation, 4 
J. D. Marwick, Town Clerk, City-chambers, Glasgow 


Consulate General, 27, Great Winchester-street, E 
Harold Waterhouse, Hon. Sec., 3, Cook-street, Li 
Secretary, Recreation Club, Godalming, “i 
H. Consett Passman, Town Clerk, Leamington. 
A. Crowcroft, Clifton-erescent, South Rotherham, — 
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Supplement, July 27, 1898. 


Property and Land Sales. 


__ Sale Days for the Year 1898, 
ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, E LLIS§, 
EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTBRY, and Co. 
’ beg to announce that the undermentioned dates have 
been fixed for their AUCTIONS of Freehold, Copyhold, 
and Leasehold ESTATES, Reversions, Shares, Lie 
Interests, &c., at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse- 
yard, E.C, 
Other appointments for intermediate Sales will also 
be arranged. 
Thursday, July 28, 
Thursday, Sept. 22. 
Thursday, Oct. 13. Thursday, Dec. 1. 
Thursday, Oct. 27. Thursday, Dec. 15. 
Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, and Co. publish in the 
advertisement columns of The Times every Saturday a 
list of their forthcoming Sales by Auction. They a'so 
issue from time to time schedules of properties to be 
let or sold, comprising landed and residential estates, 
farms, freeho'd and leasehold houses, City offices and 
warehouses, ground-rents, and investments generally, 
which will be forwarded free of charge on application.— 
No. 29, Fleet-street, Temple-bar, and 18, Old Broad- 
Street, E.C, 


Thursday, Nov. 10. 
Thursday, Nov, 24. 


ABBEY-WOOD.—Freehold Building Land and Lease- 
hold Premises in this popular district, near Wool- 


wich. 
AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, 
BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and Co. will SELL 
by AUCTION, at the Mart, London, E.C., on THURS- 
DAY, JULY 28th, 1898, at TWO o'clock precisely, the 
above-mentioned PROPERTIES, comprising about 23 
acres of FREEHOLD LAND adjoining Abbey-wood 
Station on the North Kent line, possessing a frontige 
of several hundred feet to the high road, and especially 
suitable for the erection of manufacturing premises ; 
also a Leasehold Property of about 14 acres, with house 
and buildings, known as Old Park, Bostall, adjoining 
the well-known Bostall Heath and Woods. 

Particulars of fale may be obtained of Messrs. 
Roxssrns, Bituine, and Co., Solicitors, Bank-chambers, 
Nos. 218-221, Strand, W.C.; at the Auction Mart; and 
of Messrs, FaREBROTHER, ELLIS, and Co., 29, Fleet- 
street, Temple-bar, and 18, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


SOLD.—NORTHFLEET.—Freehold Cottages, known 
as Nos. 13 to 23 (odd numbers), Gordon-road, near 
Gravesend, Letat weekly rentsamounting to £93 ls. 
per annum. 

ESSKS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 
CO, beg to announce tliat this desirable FREEHOLD 

INVESTMENT was DISPOSED OF at their Auction 

Sale on Thursday last. 

No, 29, Fleet-street, Temple-bar, and 18, Old Broad- 
street, E.C. 


Westgate-on-Sea, proverbially one of the healthiest 
_— towns on the English coast, 1$ hours’ journey from 
London.—Valuable sites in choice positions, suitable 
for the erection of marine residences. 
ESSRS. ROGERS, CHAPMAN, and 
THOMAS (in conjunction with Mr. R, TEMPLE) 
will SELL by AUCTION, at the Station Hotel, West- 
. gate-on-Sea, on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8lst, 1898, at 
THREE p.m. precisely, in lots, several PLOTS of 
LAND, commanding sea views, and others suitable for 
erection of detached and semi-detached residences of 
good character; also a few shop plots. Favourable 
Opportunities are offered to gentlemen desirous of 
| Duilding to their own tastes in a select seaside resort, 
) with excellent bathing, pure water, good train service, 
sheltered gardens, and public promenades. Arr inge- 
| ments can be made for payment by instalments.—P/ans, 
particulars, and conditions of sale of Messrs. FARRER 
‘and Co., Solicitors, 66, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C.; of 
Mr. R. TEMPLE, Estate Office, Westgate-on-Sea; and of 
the AucTionEERS, 50, Belgrave-road, South Belgravia, 
and 78, Gloucester-road, South Kensington. 


Longbridge-road Estate, Barking, 
Remaining Portion, at low reserves, to close the Estate, 
M® JOHN H. BETHELL will SELL by 

AUCTION, at the PUBLIC OFFICES, East- 
street, Barking, on THURSDAY, JULY 28th, 1898, at 
7.30 0’ clock in the evening precisely, 115 lots of valuable 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, including ten shop 
plots, with frontages to Longbridge-road, Fanshawe- 
|} avenue, and Monteagle-ayenue. Possession on payment 
of a deposit of 10 per cent., balance payable in five years, 
Free conveyances. The land is free tithe and land tax, 
The estate is situate in a good position, adjoining the 
Public Recreation Ground and Barking Railway Station, 
from whence there is a good service of trains to the 
City. The roads are made, sewered, and kerbed, and 
the subsoil is a deep bed of gravel. There isa large 
demand for houses, which let and sell very readily, 

Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale to be 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams, by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelye months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses, — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


RCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE and 
CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, personally or 
in residence. Fourteen first places.—G. A, T. Mr pDuie- 
TON, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ARBLE.—Victoria or Cork Red, in blocks, 

from Viscount Midleton’s quarries.—For sizes 

and prices at nearest seaport, apply to J. Penrosr Firz- 
GERALD, Estate Office, Midleton, co. Cork. 3 


O BUILDERS.—The FREEHOLDER of 
a large Suburban Estate (S.W.) wishes to meet 
with One or Two BUILDERS accustomed to building 
good class suburban property of from £60 to £120 a year 
rental, Main road; pretty wooded sites for houses: 
plenty of ground to each plot, several having tennis 
lawns; main drainage; cricket and tennis clubs and 
three golf courses within a mile; eight miles from 
Royal Exchange; some shop plots adjoining railway 
station on main road, . The land will be SOLD or LET 
with restrictions; and advances can be had. Un- 
questionably one of the best things going at the present 
time for the right man.—Freeholders’ Surveyors and 
Architects, Messrs. CHESTERTON and Sons, 51, Cheap- 
side, E.C. (Telephone, Bank 5466.) 1 


UILDING LAND 
TO BE LET or SOLD. 
PALEWELL PARK, EAST SHEEN. 
Liberal Finances. 
Gravel soil. 
Roads mae and curbed. 

Four minutes’ of Mortlake Station. 
Thence frequent trains to Waterloo, Clapham 
Junction, &e, 

Apply, Estate Surveyor, 

WituiamM Hont, Donington House, Norfolk - street, 
Strand, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


VAATED; CLERK and TIMEKEEPER 

for the Building Trade. Must have knowledge 
of same. Used to prices, checking accounts. materials, 
&c.—Apply,3, Bellevue-terrace, Cheriton, Folkes'one. 1 


WANTED, capable ASSISTANT well up 


in theatre and public work, details, and quanti- 
ties. State age, salary, experience, &c., to ‘‘ Auros,” 
care of BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


OSTING CLERK REQULRED, accus- 
tomed to Builder’s or Engineer’s office. Must 
be quick at figures. One with a knowledge of architec- 
tural drawing preferred.—Address, stating age, salary 
expected, with copies of testimonials, to Box 782, 
BuiLpeErRs’ JOURNAL Office, =f 


SSISTANT. — WANTED (immediately) 

a competent ASSISTANT, accustomed to super- 

vising and measuring-up paving, builder's and general 
jobbing work, thoroughly well acquainted with London 
prices and used to checking accounts.—Apply, by letter, 
immediately, inclosing copies of recent testimonials, 
stating experience and salary required, to the En- 
GINEER, Public Health Department, Guildhall, London: 


A RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED. 

Must be good at details.—State age, experience, 
and salary, WAITELEGG and WHITTAKER, Brazennose- 
street, Manchester. 


puntos ASSISTANT or IMPROVER 

WANTED in Architect's Office.—Write, stating 
terms and full particulars, to GoymouR CurHBERT, 83, 
Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


AND SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT RE- 
QUIRED. Age about 25. Must be an accurate 


and reliable surveyor. Permanency for suitable man.— 
Reply, stating age, experience, and salary, to Messrs. 


Obtained of Messrs. Savery and Srrvens, Solicitors, 2, 
Brabant-court, Philpot-lane, E.C.; or the AUCTIONEER, 
31, Liverpool-street, E.C., and Estate Offices, Upton 
Park, E. 


Auction Sales, 1898. 
' R. GEORGE BRINSLEY will hold his 
Monthly AUCTION SALES, at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., for the year 1898 on the follow- 
ing days :— 
Wednesday, July 20. 
Wednesday, Aug. 24, Wednesday, Nov. 16, 
Wednesday, Sept. 21. Wednesday, Dec, 14. 


Landed Estates, Town and Surburban Houses, Build- 
ing Land, Ground Rents, Business Premises, Rever- 
jions, Shares, and other Properties for absolute Sale, 
Will be included in these sales on reasonable terms, 
which can be fixed beforehand if so desired. 

Auction and Survey Offices, 30 and 31, New Bridge- 
ftreet, Ludgate-circus, London, E.C. Established 1852, 
meeene Number, 661, Bank, Telegrams, Bridging, 
4zonaon, 


Wednesday, Oct. 19. 


FLocKTon, GiBBs, and FLockton, 15, St. James-row, 
Sheffield. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.LB.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


Ge SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 
bs) ARCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT, 


Ixxxvul 


(sj ENERAL FOREMAN, disengaged July 
A 28rd, seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT, Joiner by 


Trade. Aged49. Thoroughly practical. Testimonials 
and references excellent. Preference given to manage- 
ment of country job.—G. ANDREWs, 


Yateley Hall, 
Blackwater. 1 


K STATE AGENT’S CLERK desires 
BERTH in Builder’s or Architect's Office. Good 

at tracing and designing.—Address H., 12, St. John’s 

Hill, Clapham Junction. 1 


URVEYOR’S or ARCHITECT’S JUNIOK 
ASSISTANT desires ENGAGEMENT in South of 
England, south-west preferred. Can abstract and bill. 
Good dranughtsman.—E., Tucker’s Library, Esplanade, 
Weymouth. 
RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S 
GENERAL ASSISTANT (24) DISENGAGED. 
Nearly seven years’ first-class experience in London and 
the provinces. Thoroughly reliable and competent. 
Especial experieuce in Poor Law and hospital work. 
Excellent references.—R., 47, Cotleigh-road, West 
TELEGRAMS : TELEPHONE 


Hampstead, N.W. 
“ Dividitore, London.” LONDON No. 1011, Holborn 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manacer, JOHN B, THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One, 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH>. ~ 


- ONH PHNNY. 
The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFT=MAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 
Beds 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 
Six Lines or under 5a er TA x DOTA 
Each Additional Line .., Le she 5 ee 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 
Six Lines or under ss... sa ass ee ea 
Each Additional Line... vee =e tee Oo 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four Lines or under (about 30 words) Fa sega ek, 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... ee 6 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
(In this class the average is 7 words to a line,) 
Six Lines or under - is we id oat 0 
Each Additional Line ... ye nie a7 ite Fan) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices; 


age 17. Shorthand, tracing, colouring, &.— 
“A,D,,” 19, Vicarage-road, Willesden, N.W, 1 


Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C, 


x.xxviil THE BUILDERS’ 


CHICAGO. EXHIBITION HIGHEST AWARDS. 


(CORN 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “GRANITIC STONEWARE” Pipes, 


Allthe ** Granitic Stoneware ”? Pipes are made from ** Stoneware ”? Clays, of which we are the Sole Proprietors. The Clays: are 

carefully selected and blended to insure a hard, dense, impervious and imperishable body, specially adapted for Sanitary purposes. 

The Pipes have a ** toughness ”’ as opposed to “‘ brittleness,”’ which is not possessed by any other Stoneware Pipes. They have been 

proved to withstand the highest crushing and bursting pressures under tests by Kirkaldy and other authorities at home and abroad. They are made by 

the most improved Patent Machinery and are highly approved for their uniform, superior quality. All the Pipes are stamped with the Trade Mark, 
‘‘ Granitic Stoneware,”’ as above. pee 


: - Ss 
TESTED PIPES.—Selected and Tested under Hydraulic Pressure and Marked } TESTED: 
All sizes to 24in. diameter of full Standard thiekness, and of any length up to 3ft. for 6in. and upwards. wah 


PATENT PARAGON PIPES. 


‘PATENT PARAGON PIPE. C FORM. 


Y, SS 
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: B 
PERSPECTIVE VIED GORGEFUDINAL SECTION THROVGH CR section Toe 


Sound Portland Cement Joints to stand any test, ‘True alignment of the Invert and Firm Rest. No obstructive ledges at Invert as with ordinary Socket 
Pipes. Free Flow. No Stoppage. Full Capacity of Sewers and Drains maintained. 


CHEAPEST IN FIRST COST AND MAINTENANCE. 


The Patent Paragon Pipes are superseding the Ordinary Socket Pipes. They are being specified for important 
Sewerage and Drainage Work in all parts for Government, Corporations and Sanitary Authorities. They have been used for the new Drainage of © 
Smedley’s Hydropathic Establishment, Matlock, Derbyshire, and the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, London, &c. 


To meet the requirements of Sewerage and Drainage according to circumstances, the Patent Paragon Pipes are made in 
three forms :—(A) With ordinary depth of Socket for Surface Water Drains, &c.; (B) With deep Sockets for Sewers and House 
Drainage and (C) With extra deep Sockets for the Best Class of Work. 


When specifying, the Name should always be given in full, as Patent Paragon Pipes A, B, Cc, according to the kind required. 


SYKES’ PATENT JOINT PIPES. 


am—— JoinTrc May ERUm 


THE MOST RELIABLE pee (4, AR cr OE eee, WATERTIGHT JOINTS 
PIPES FOR MAIN SEWERS 2 = cS r MADE WITH THESE 
IN WATER-LOGGED PIPES WHEN ENTIRELY 
GROUND. SUBMERGED. 


The Screw Joint ensures true alignment of the Pipes. The Patent Jointing Material is impervious and imperishable. | 
It sets slowly and yields for a time to any settlement of the Pipes in bad ground. It cannot enter the pipes and cause obstruction therein, as im | 
grouting. Sykes’ Patent Joint Pipes have made Watertight Joints in water-logged ground where other Patent Joints have failed. Easily laid by | 


ordinary Pipe-layers. Bends and Junctions easily inserted. 


Moderate in Cost, Easy to Lay, and the most Reliable of any for Bad Water-logged Ground. 


SYKES’ PATENT SEWER GAS INTERCEPTOR. The most EFFECTIVE for the PRESERVATION of HEALTH. 

JONES & SYKES’ PATENT CHANNEL BENDS FOR MANHOLES AND INSPECTION CHAMBERS. 

SANKEY’S PATENT DEEP INTERCEPTING GULLY, with Galvanised Bucket to hold Detritus. Cannot untrap. 

KEITH’S PATENT DRAIN TESTING AND FLUSHING TRAP. Simple in Construction, efficient and reliable. a4 


SYPHONS, GULLIES, INTERCEPTORS, &c.. with PATENT PARAGON SOCKETS, to avoid check to flush in forcing Solids 


through the Trap and fitted with SYKES’ Patent Screw Stopvers. 
INVERT, JUNCTION, and GULLY BLOCKS, STREET GULLIES to any size. LATRINES, CLOSETS, SINKS, &c. 


Works: WOODVILLE, BURTON-ON-TRENT. own ctfrce- 18. NEW BRIDGE STREET, EC. © | 


LONDON DEPOT: MIDLAND RAILWAY (Somers Town Goods Station), OSSULTON STREET, EUSTON ROAD, NWs) 


t 
| 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THe author of a 
recently published 
work on Norton- 
sub-Hamdon,* in the county of Somerset, 
has apparently obtained his idea from the 


Contributions to 
England’s History. 


Rev. J. Ch. Cox, LL.D., who told us some 


years ago how a parishioner should set about 
writing his history, or that of the place he 
belongs to. At the time his booklet was 
written a much-needed “ County History of 
Lincolnshire” was being projected on the 
pasis of separate parochial histories, and it 
appeared to the writer that the material for a 
complete History of England would quickly 
be found, if only in each particular case 
the genius loci were made to bestir himself, 
and the consequence was an opuscule which 
anticipated all his requirements. Would you 
know “How to write the history of a parish” 
you must be provided with this little book in 
its latest edition; and if to learn rather more 
than enough about Norton-sub-Hamdon, you 
may purchase the handsome volume which 
Mr. Charles Trask has written and pub- 
lished. It will appear to the general reader 
to be in every respect thoroughly done. A 
map, we are told; is a sine quad non, and a 
map of the parish there is. “It should be,” 
says the Rev. Charles Cox, “on a scale 
sufficiently large to mark all field-names, and 
it would be well if all obsolete names were 
marked in a different type, while disused 
footpaths, or bridle-roads, as well as any 
changes of the physical characteristics, might 
also be noted.” The author has brought the 
results of considerable studies to bear upon 
this particular subject. The position of 
Norton is implied in sub Hamdon; and 
as don stands in Celtic for “hill,” we are 
prepared to be told that the British en- 
trenched that same hill, and established 
themselves upon it. From this point, look- 
ing eastward, the Roman town of Lchester, 
‘on the line of the great fosse road, is con- 
spicuous in its lowly estate.” So History, 
‘layer on layer,” is here—British, Roman, 
and Saxon—and the parish, although con- 
taining in all but 110 houses, may be thought 
worth writing about. 


The contrast is complete between this 
and the comparatively stirring account of 
Coventry, which, under the title of “ Life in 
an Old English Town,” Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein publish. The volume contributed by 
Mary Dormer Harris forms one of a “ Social 
England ” series, and we are told that there 
is in preparation with others a book on “ The 
English Manor,” which should be especially 
interesting. One whois nota Nature-formed 
historical student, but whose fondness for 
shapely things of all sorts is incurable, will 
sometime or other, if only that he may be able 
to reason in favour of his pleasures and pre- 
ferences, look to books for the meanings of 
institutions and things that seem merely 
praiseworthy at present. The architectural 


* © Norton-sub-Hamdon, in the County of Somerset.”” 
By Charles Trask. Atheneum Press, Taunton. 

+ “A History of Coventry from the FEarliest Times, 
compiled from Official Records.” By Miss Mary Dormer 
Harris. Social England Series. Sonnenschein and Co, 


| 


student, for instance, works backwards 
through History. He may happen, perhaps, 
to grow tired of merely loafing about in 
old places ; maybe he would like his be- | 
loved to think that he knows a little at least 
of what he talketh so freely about. The 
reason is far to seek, but shortly, no longer | 
the slave of pleasure, he asks for just as much | 
knowledge as relates to the things he delights 
in, and is more than a little grateful to the 
writer of helpful books. When last we visited | 
Coventry we had not Miss Harris’s volume, | 
or anything like it beside us, and there was 
nothing to do when night fell but wonder | 
“What might be done next?” 


ons 
Peerta Dorada: 325) 2 
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pleasures being such as they are, we would 
-ather have had this book than Coventry's 
best cigar. There is nothing, perhaps, 
more difficult to explain to oneself or 
others how a township attains its position. 
In Coventry, as elsewhere, we find the 
territory divided between the Earl and the 
Prior, and one of Miss Harris’s: chapters 
relates. to their squabbles—each holding 
a court of his own, and resisting the claims 
of the other. . If the town favours one 
or the other it may gain a little, perhaps, 
but not until it is rid of them both can we 
talk of municipal life. While the landlords 


were quarrelling, the townsmen, in spite of 


Our | 


many grievous exactions, were persistently 
making money, and the King, when he 
wanted it, had to beg for it more or less 
humbly. What had he to give in exchange 
but a Charter, and what, at the moment, more 
welcome? ‘ Knowing how far-reaching was 
the power of the town rulers, how absolute 
their sway over the action of their fellow- 


citizens, it is difficult to estimate the 
importance of the gift of a Charter of 
Incorporation. Coventry became, in 1345, 
a free and independent borough, that 
is to say, that the affairs of the town 


were henceforward to be managed by the 
elected officers of the townsfolk, not by the 


y 


A SKETCH BY F, HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 
“SPAIN: ITS PICTURESQUE CITIES AND MONASTERIES.” 


| nominees of the Prior, the Earl of Chester, 
| or except within certain well-defined limits, 
| those of the King.’ The most valuable 
chapters of this ample and excellent book are 
possibly those on “The Prior’s Half and 
Farl’s Half;” on “ The Corporation and the 
Guilds:” “The Corporation and the Common- 
alty ” which shows what people may suffer 
in spite of their nominal freedom for a 
“Close Corporation” is the most absolute 
autocracy ; on the Lammas or Common lands, 

Companies of the Crafts; ” for 


and on ‘The 
the general reader those on the daily life in 
the town, and the coneluding chapter on Old 


Coventry. R. 


4.4.2 


LONDONERS, who 
have been exiled 
from town, from one 
cause or another, 
during the past ten years or so, and 
have only just now renewed acquaintance 
with the metropolis, will find many changes 
in its once-familiar streets. Whether it be 
in the City, or north, south, east, or west, the 
builder has been incessantly at work, and the 
London of to-day has, for that reason, be- 
come an altogether different place. Although 
no district hag entirely eseaped this modern- 
ising influence, it is to the West End that we 
must look, after the City, for the greatest 
changes. It is not always, nor indeed often, 
that we can find it possible to point to 
rebuilding operations and to say that every- 
thing is satisfactory. Sentimental considera- 
tions, as a rule, come in and give regrets for 
demolished structures on whose sites the new 
buildings stand, spick and span. Here, how- 
ever, in the west end of town, in Mayfair, 
where a whole district has been rebuilt on 
the south side of Oxford Street,/there were 
no houses of any great historical fame, while 
high antiquity and art were alike sadly to 
seek in a neighbourhood which scarce more 
than a century ago was a waste of open fields 
or scattered farmsteads. The houses bujlt 
on these lands were put up in an era when 
taste was conspicuously absent from Archi- 
tecture, and when the town houses, even of 
the wealthy (and this was then a pre- 
eminently rich and aristocratic quarter), were 
built with bald and artless elevations. We 
are not, however, to suppose that it was an 
enlightened appreciation of art that led to 
this recent transformation. Had we been 
obliged to wait for that, we might well have 
seen those featureless and colourless streets 
outlasting our time. The real cause of the 
change that has come over the district may 
be sought in the fact of its being all com- 
prised within the ring-fence of one great 
landlord’s property. It is no secret that 
those streets which centre around Grosvenor 
and Berkeley Squares are the freehold of the 
Duke of Westminster, whose scheme for re- 
building the whole of this estate is now so 
well advanced that few portions of it are left 
as they were. Berkeley Square itself is. 
perhaps, less changed than its surroundings, 
part of it lying on the borders of the Gros. 
venor property, but even here modernity has 
come to liven that once altogether gloomy 
place, and Thackeray, who, in Vanity Fair, 
wrote of it as “ Great Gaunt Square,” would 
scarce recognise it now. Its near neighbour, 
Mount Street, has been altogether re-edified, 
and at the western end of this now fine 
thoroughfare rises one of the finest modern 
mansions in London, Lord Windsor’s house. 
Here, where Park Street crosses at right 
angles, with Park Lane a little distance along, 
new houses and flats have just been com- 
pleted, rich in finely-cut brick and stone 
elevations, while, fronting the Park, stands 
that curious example of Messrs. Balfour and 
Turner’s unconventional genius, the long low 
range of Mr. Beit’s house that éo0 sorely 
exercises the critical faculty of the passers- 
by on the ‘buses. Few leases now remain 
to fall in on this neighbourhood, and we shall 
then see the unusual spectacle of a whole 
residential quarter rebuilt within twenty 
years or so. There are those who quarrel 
with the circumstances that give so huge an 
unearned increment to the landlord, but this 
one fact remains, that it is only on the great 
estates such as these and the Portman and 
Bedford properties that the ery for an ideal 
metropolis, for the “London Beautiful,” is 
likely ever to be realized. Oe Oras » by 


The Regeneration 
of Mayfair. 
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Picture Sales at the Academy. 


A BAD YEAR. 


RTISTS who are exhibiting this year at 
Burlington House must find but small 
satisfaction in consulting the sale catalogues 
which are spread out on the little tables in the 
vestibule, for the sales at the present exhibi- 
tion compare very unfavourably indeed with 
those of 1897, which was not itself by any 
means a prosperous year. Itis difficult (says 
the Westminster Gazette) to account for this 
falling off, for a cold, wet early summer like 
that of the present year is always beneficial to 
the exchequer of the Royal Academy. When 
the weather is fine and warm the Londoner at 
leisure naturally prefers to amuse himself out 
of doors, reserving chill and rainy days for the 
Academy and kindred institutions. This year 
there were many inclement days in May and 
June, and an unusual number of shillings were 
therefore paid at the turnstiles of Burlington 
House. It might well be supposed that the 
sales of the pictures would bear some relation 
to the number of the visitors; but this, 


UNFORTUNATELY FOR THE ARTISTS, 


has not proved to be the case. ‘To the 
Academy itself the season has been a pros- 
perous one, but the entire amount realised by 
the sale of pictures up to the 15th of July, by 
which time the sale season is practically at an 
end, was only £13,730 18s., against £16,384 15s. 
in the corresponding period of last year. Yet, 
curiously enough, though the sales, taken 
altogether, are disappointing, they show in 
one department a marked improvement upon 
1897. This is in the Water-Colour Room, 
where seventy-five drawings have been sold 
for a total sum of £2005 17s., while last year 
only fifty-six were disposed of for £1282 17s. 
The prices of the sold pictures in this room 
range from £3 8s. to £162 15s., the last- 
mentioned sum having been given for Mr. 
Archibald Thorburn’s drawing, “ The Home of 
the Golden Eagle.” Other water-colours which 


_have realised more than a hundred pounds 


each are Mr. H. M. Rheam’s “ Quia Multum 
Amavit ” (£110), Mr. Tom Lloyd’s “ By Misty 
Stream and Meadow ” (£105), and Mr. Alfred 
Glendenning’s “ Haymaking,” which the 
Chantrey Trustees have acquired for £157 10s. 
Turning now to the é 


Oi, PictrurEs, 


it will be found that in the First Gallery— 
always a good room for sales—ten works have 
found purchasers, the~amount realised being 
£1487 5s., compared with £1395 16s. last year. 
Chief among the pictures sold in the First 
Gallery are “The City of N ewcastle-on-Tyne,” 
by Mr. Niels M. Lund (£315); Mr. La 
Thangue’s “ Nightfall ” (£300); “Phyllis is 
My Only Joy,” by Mr. Seymour Lucas (£250); 
and Mr. Sidney Cooper’s “A Morning in 
Autumn ” (£250). In the Second Gallery, the 
sales amount to £1735 2s., against £603 10s. in 
1897. Here Mr. Melton Fisher has sold to the 
Chantrey Trustees for £500 his picture, “In 
Realms of Fancy.” Mr. Godward’s “N ymph 
of the Chase” has gone for £230, Miss Jessie 
Macgregor’s “The Room with the Secret 
Door” for £210, Mr. Logsdail’s “ Going to the 
Procession” for; £175, and Madame Henriette 
Ronner’s “Memories and Anticipations” for 
£150. So far the sales have shown an im- 
provement instead of a depreciation, when 
compared with those of last year, and it is 
not until the great Third Gallery is reached 
that the 

Sians or Fauuine Orr 


become apparent. Here, however, the loss is 
a serious one. In 1897 the sales in the large 
room amounted to no less than £4171 15s., 
this year they are only £1930, and the greater 
part of this is represented by the price of one 
picture, Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “ An Offering,” 
which was disposed of for £1200. The other 
pictures sold in Gallery 3 are “ Charles IT. at 


Whiteladies,” by Mr. Ernest Crofts (£400), 
“The Ash Grove,” by Mr. G. D. Leslie (£200), 
Mr. Ralph Peacock’s “ Ethel,” which has been 
purchased by the Chantrey Trustees (£105), 
and a small painting by Mr, Owen Dalziel, “A 
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Rescue” (£25). In the Fourth Gallery th 
sales are considerably better than last yea 
£1289 7s., compared with £989 12s. In thi 
room Mr. Alfred Parson’s landscape “Th 
Mooters” (£840) and Mr. ©, E. Perugini’ 
“Weary Waiting” (£400) are the chief pic- 
tures sold. The sales in the Fifth Gallery . 
show, on the other hand, a deplorable fallin 4 

off from the 1897 figures. Last year several 
important canvases in the Fifth Gallery fo d 
purchasers, for a total sum of £1762 10s., but 
now only one picture is sold—only one, that 
is to say, of those priced for sale in the catas 
logue. This is “'The Magic Mantle” (£100), 
by Mr. I. L. Gloag. The returns from 

Sixth Gallery are more depressing still. Five 
pictures have been sold, it is true, but they 
realised between them only £78 3s., while last 
year’s sales amounted to £1933. In Gallery 
Seven, where Miss Margaret Dicksee’s picture, 
“A Sacrifice of Vanities,” has been disposed 
of for £250, the figures are better than those of 
1897—£497 10s. against £254 15s., but in 
Gallery Eight, where last year pictures to the 
value of £1359 15s. were sold, the balance is 
once more 
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The-sales this year in the Eighth Gallery 
amount only to £705 5s., the highest price 
(£400) having been given for Mr. Joseph 
Farquharson’s “The Weary Waste of Snows.” 
This year at the Academy small pictures haye 
sold much better than last. No fewer than’ 
forty of the 208 little canvases shown in the 
Ninth Gallery —a room which is always 
devoted to small pictures—have found buyers, — 
The highest-priced picture sold in the Ninth — 
Gallery is an interior by Miss Jessica Hayllar, 
which has been disposed of for £157 10s. 
The sum total of the sales in this room 
amounts to £951 8s., compared with £826 16g, 
last year. In the Tenth Gallery, which is not 
usually a good room for sales, exhibitors have — 
done very well this year. ~ Nine pictures haye 
found purchasers for a total sum of £1788 5s., 
compared with seven pictures and £903 15s, 
in 1897. The sales in the Eleventh Gallery — 
are also good, £840 8s., against only £391 63, 
last year. 5 


s 
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the sales, which were bad last year, show a _ 
further decline. Only seven of the works on 
sale in the Central Hall and Lecture Room 
have been disposed of, and two of these were 
sold for a guinea each, one for three guineas, 
and one for eight guineas. Mr. Hamo Thorn 
croft is the only sculptor upon whom fortur ; 
has smiled at the Academy this year, hig 
bronze statuette, “The Bather,” having been — 
sold for £250. Finally, im the little gallery — 
devoted to. works in black and white, seven 
drawings, at prices ranging from one to eight 

guineas, have been sold for a total sum oj 

£30 15s. It must, of course, be understoo 
that the figures given above refer only to & 

official sales at the Academy, and that a certa 
number of pictures, including some of the m 
important, are disposed of privately, The only 
pictures which have been dealt with are tho 
which were sent to Burlington House pric 
for sale; but these naturally form the lar 
majority of the exhibited works, for # 
Academy is incomparably the best sellin 
gallery in England. Numbers of artists buil 
their chief hopes on the chance of selling the r 
works at the Academy, and to them the great 
falling off in the sales is a matter of ve ea 
serious import. a 


Tue Earl of Dudley has laid the foundations. 
stone of the new grammar school at Dudle 
The institution dates back to Queen Elizabeth, 
when lands were granted for the purpose 
establishing and maintaining it. The new 
building is to cost £10,000, and will accommd- 
date 150 boys. ‘LS 

An effort is being made to raise funds 
the complete restoration of Great Hamp , 
Church, which dates from the thirteenth 
century, and contains many antiquarian 
features of the greatest interest. It is esti 
mated that the work will involve the expendi- 
ture of about £2000, es 
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SPAIN: 


Its Picturesque Cities and 
Monasteries. 


IV.—THE MONASTERY OF POBLET. 


By F. Hamitton JACKSON. 


HE monastery of Poblet was one of the 
most powerful and richest of the Cister- 
cian monasteries, and the first established 

in Catalonia. It was made the burial-place 
of the Kings of Aragon, and after the union of 
Aragon with Castile, was used for the same 
purpose by the Dukes of Cardona. Itis placed 
at the entrance of the fertile valley called La 
Conca de Barberi, at the foot of a range 


of hills called by the name of the Poblet 


Mountains, which stretches towards Vallclara, 
in which the River Francoli takes its rise. It 
is situated upon that river, the buildings 
‘being upon one bank, while a great part of 
the lands which belonged to the monastery 
‘are on the other side. The situation is charm- 
ing, both on account of the pleasant views, the 
abundant waters (which also include some 
mineral springs), and the delightful air, which 
makes it a most healthy place to live in. 
Indeed, the chalybeate spring called Font de 
Ferro, distant from the monastery about one 
kilometer, is now surrounded by numerous so- 
called chalets, to house those who desire to 
take the waters and their families, and they 
are much resorted to in the heats of summer 


_ by the Catalonians. 


The best way to get to the monastery from 
‘Tarragona is to take train to the station 
Espluga de Francoli, on the line from Tarra- 
‘gona to Lérida, which joins that from Valls to 
‘Barcelona, at the junction of Picamoixons. 
From Espluga to Poblet there is a service of 
earriages in connection with the trains. 

The monastery buildings are surrounded by 


_ a great wall more than a mile in length, and 


.15ft. high, in which is but one gateway. From 


#4 this an avenue of slender trees conducts the 


ese Pu 
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Monastery of Poblet 


visitor to a little plaza, at the right of which 
is the chapel of the Virgin of the Rosary, a 
beautiful little building of late Gothic, passing 
into Renaissance in the frieze. It was built 
in 1442 at the cost of Alfonso V. of Aragon, 
and was commonly known as the Chapel 
of St. George, but has_ recently been re- 
stored to its original dedication. At the 
end of the avenue is the Puerta Dorada, the 
gilded gate, so called because the sheets of 
copper with which the doorleaves were covered 
were gilded in 1564 in preparation for the 
visit of Philip II. It was built under the 
kings Don Juan II. and Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, and is a large, simply designed work, with 
machicolations above the gateway, below 
which are three Royal escutcheons and three 
of a smaller size, showing the abbot’s arms. 
It was in this spot that royal personages who 
paid a visit to Poblet were received, and for- 
merly there was a sort of atrium behind it, 
the walls of which were painted with scenes 
from the life of the hermit Poblet, and with 
the subject of Ramon Berenguer eranting the 
monastery to the original monks. 

Standing in the Plaza Mayor, to which-the 
Puerta Dorada admits, on the lef{ is a 
Romanesque chapel, dedicated to St. Cathe- 
rine, which is one of the three churches which 
Ramén Berenguer ordered to be built in the 
year 1150. On the right is a garden, occupy- 
ing the spot where the pilgrims’ guest-house 
stood; until a few years ago considerable 
remains existed showing that it was Gothic 
in style and well proportioned.” Just beyond 
are the small remains of the carpenter’s shop, 
a piece of wall containing @ fine pointed 
window. Here again ruin has befallen the 
pbuilding during the last few years, removing 
from the interior corbels and other pieces of 
delicately sculptured stone. At the extreme 
right, in a prolongation of the plaza, are the 
ruins of the palace of the abbot—a erandiose 
and pretentious building of the worst period, 
containing an enormous number of rooms and 
galleries, courtyards, gardens, and staircases, 
connected with the church by a long covered 
passage also ruined. Around this plaza were 
grouped the dwellings of the artizans, also the 
apothecary’s and doctor’s houses, with the 
garden of medicinal herbs, the brandy dis- 


tillery, the wool store, the smithy, &e., and 


farther back the stables and carthouse, with 
the dwellings of the field labourers by them. 

The wall of the inner cloister bounds one 
side of the Plaza Mayor, with towers at 
intervals along it, and with two entrances 
pierced in it, the entrance to the church, and 
the Puerta Real, the royal gate, close to which 
is the staircase to the unfinished royal palace. 
The church door is surrounded by ornamenta- 
tion of the period of the decadence, when 
labour and costly marbles were thrown away 
upon worthless design. It has above the door 
a statue of the Virgin in a niche, and on 
either side niches containing statues of St. 
Benedict and St. Bernard on a lower level. 
This doorway gives admission to a sort of 
atrium, from which the church is entered, 
called a “Galilee.” It is a late addition, and 
is divided into three vaulted compartments, 
having chapels at each end. The doorway 
into the church is the splendid Romanesque 
one, which has not been meddled with. The 
plan is a Latin cross, the nave being divided 
into nave and aisles by a range of seven piers 
up to the crossing. The transepts are small, 
and behind the high altar is an apse with 
seven apsidal chapels, two of which open from 
the transepts. 

The width of the nave is about 27ft., and of 
the aisles 13ft., making a width from wall to 
wall of about 66ft., for the piers are nearly 
6ft. Gin. thick. The length, including crossing 
and apse, is about 260ft., and the height of the 
aisles 5d5ft., and of the nave goft. It was 
constructed at the very beginning of the 
reign of the Pointed style, and was a long 
time in building, so that the style up to the 
height of the imposts is Romanesque, while 
above that level the influence of the new 
ideas begins to be felt, and the rest of the 
work is definitely Gothic. 

The retablo of the high altar is a work of the 
Renaissance, sculptured in alabaster with great 
delicacy. It consists of four rows of niches 
separated by ornamental friezes, while between 
the niches are pilasters with arabesques. The 
lowest row contains subjects in relief from the 
life of Our Lord and His Passion, which also 
run through the third. The central niche of 
the second row, which is so much larger than 
the others that it breaks through the frieze, 
contains a group of the Virgin and Child; the 
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other six are empty, the figures which tenanted 
them having been taken to Belgium in 1839 
by General Van Halen; so the people of the 
place say. In the centre of the fourth story is 
an Ascension, on each side of which are three 
pairs of coupled arches containing statues of 
the Apostles, two of which are missing. Above 
all is a crucifix and a cornice, very richly and 
delicately worked with arabesques and figures 
of children, which ornament also runs down 
the sides, forming a sort of filling between the 
architectural framing and the walls. There 
are eighteen chapels in the church, which are 
only arranged on one side of the nave; the 
other being considered to be too near the 
cloister. The choir occupied the middle of 
the nave, an arrangement common in Spain 
but unusual elsewhere. The elaborately 
carved seats, as well as the organ which it 
contained, were unfortunately destroyed by a 
fire. The gate to it was made in 1584. 

The other entrance from the Plaza Mayor, 
the Puerta Real, was the direct way to the 
principal cloister, which lay close to the 
church on the north side. It is defended 
by two octagonal battlemented towers with 
machicolations around their summits, which 
were also repeated above the gateway. Its 
walls are decorated with the arms of Aragon 
and Catalonia. It was constructed between 
1367 and 1377, Pedro IV. of Aragon bearing 
the greater part of the cost. At the same 
time the wall which encloses the internal 
cloister was built, that monarch desiring to 
convert the monastery into a real fortress 


which would be safe from external attack.’ 


This wall is over 6ft. thick, 36ft. high, and 
about 620yds. long.. The way in which the 
king contributed to the work was by allowing 
the monks of Poblet to spend upon the fortifi- 
cation of their own monastery the contribution 
which was due from them towards the general 
fortification of his dominions, and at first 
the walls did not rise with the desired 
rapidity, because the officials of Lérida, Mont- 
blanch, and Cervera, from whose subventions 
the contribution of Poblet was deducted, put 
obstacles in the way; but in 1374, fearing 
that the invasion of Aragon might extend 
to Catalonia, the king published an order 
commanding all his vassals, without dis- 
tinction of class, to work at the fortifications 
of Poblet until it was completed, the monas- 
tery contributing tools and the maintenance 
of the workmen. After this the king feared 
that the number of refugees might be so great 
as to disturb the atmosphere of quiet so 
desirable in a convent, now that it was a place 
of security, and he published another order in 
1382, by which he limited the number of the 
suite of such nobles as might wish to stay 
there, fixing that of members of the Royal 
family at twenty persons, while counts might 
have fifteen persons in. their train ; viscounts, 
barons, and other nobles but ten. Don 
Juan II., writing to the Abbot D. Miguel 
Delgado in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
specially charged him to look well to his walls, 
saying that after Tarragona and Lérida there 
was no fortress in Catalonia which he valued 
so highly. 

From the Puerta Real one enters the prin- 
cipal cloister by a vaulted passage ending in a 
Romanesque doorway. It is longer than it is 
broad, the sides parallel to the church having 
nine arches, while the other two have but 
eight. The side next to the church is Roman- 
esque in style, and so is the lavatory, which 
projects from the opposite ambulatory, called 
the Romanesque “templete;” but the other 
sides are of fine pointed work, with well- 
moulded arches and traceries, The lavatory 
is hexagonal in plan, having in the centre a 
fountain of stone, from which the water 
spouted through thirty-one pipes in the time 
of the monks. Each side is pierced by coupled 
arches under a larger one—all circular. The 
capitals are plain and the mouldings simple. 
The pillars at the angle support a sort of 
parapet wall, which is supported also by simple 
corbels. The outer arches of the Romanesque 
side of the cloister are slightly pointed, the 
smaller ones being circular, and resting upon 
coupled shafts and well-carved capitals. On 
the other sides the head of each arch is filled 
with tracery, the lower part consisting of 


pointed and cusped arches, varying in number 
from two to four, which rest upon shafts with 
beautifully carved caps. The vaulting ribs 
spring from clustered columns. There was 
formerly another story to this cloister, which 
was probably of wood, except for the arches at 
the angles, some of which still exist. 

Around the cloister were grouped the 
various most important dependencies, such as 
the refectory, library, chapter-house, &c. 
The first is entered from the first door on the 
left in the ambulatory to which the Puerta 
Real conducts. It faces the entrance to the 
lavatory, and is a vaulted chamber about 35ft. 
broad by a little over 100ft. long. It is lighted 
by twelve tall and narrow windows, and is 
vaulted in four spans. On the right is a pul- 
pit and staircase of hewn stone affixed to the 
wall, from which it was the custom to read 
edifying books during a meal to occupy the 
thoughts and promote digestion. In the 
further part of the room are the remains 
of a sort of fountain used for cooling fruit 
and drinks during the repast. Attached 
to the refectory are the kitchen (with a 
hole in the wall where the servery was), 
storehouses for provisions, &e. 
a room which was used as a shaving and 
warming place, formerly vaulted, but now 
showing but few architectural remains. A 
little beyond, turning round towards the 
church, is the magnificent chapter-house. It 
is a square room, about 48ft. across, and is 
very fine in its proportions, and well con- 
structed ; four slender columns, from which the 
vaulting ribs spring divide the roof into nine 
bays, which receive light through five beauti- 
ful Romanesque windows—columns, capitals, 
and corbels all beautifully carved. Around 
the walls are the remains of three steps, upon 
which: wooden seats were placed. The walls 
were formerly decorated with portraits of 
Poblet monks who had been made cardinals 
or prelates. In the floor are the carved 
sepulchral slabs of several abbots, many of 
whom have been buried in this place. 

Between the refectory and the chapter- 
house a door, which bears the arms of Don 
Pedro of Aragon, gives admittance toa vaulted 
passage which served as a talking place for 
the younger monks, and from which the 
library opened. This building consisted of 
two rooms, called the ancient and modern 
libraries. The first of these is 82ft. long by 
32ft. broad, and was also known as the Library 
of D. Pedro of Aragon, because it contained 
at first his splendid gift of 4322 volumes, 
precious either from their antiquity or their 
merit. The other room is nearly the same 
size, and contained 6500 volumes, which had 
belonged to dead and gone monks. Their loss 
is not so much to be deplored as that of the 
older books, among which were an eleventh 
century illuminated Bible, a chronicle of King 
Henry IV. of Castile, and some interesting 
manuscripts of the fifteenth century. The 
two libraries are vaulted, and are lighted by 
high windows. Above them and the chapter- 
house is a great room 94ft. long, which served 
as the Novices’ Dormitory. Nineteen arches 
thrown across the room sustain the roof, and 
from the end nearest to the church a broad 
staircase descends into the north transept. 

There was a corridor a little more than 12ft. 
wide down the centre, from which the cells 
were entered, which were square, 3hyds. to 
each side. At the side of the dormitory, 
above the chapter-house, was the “Archivo ” 
(record office), in which was deposited an 
enormous number of documents, for the 
monastery enjoyed the prerogatives and rights 
of a public notary, given it by Don Pedro of 
Aragon. There are still preserved in the 
Academy of History at Tarragona more than 
20,000 of these documents, though many have 
been lost. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue church of Crawley was struck by 
lightning last week. The lightning was com- 
municated from the conductor to a stove. A 
terrific explosion followed, and a ball of fire 
appeared to travel from the north to the south 


aisle. Beyond two broken windows no harm 
was done. 


Next came. 


IN THE HARTZ DISTRICT. 


By G. A. T. Mippueton, A.R.1.B.A. 


III.—BRUNSWICK. 


NE day only was devoted to Hanover— 


just long enough to skim the cream, 
though doubtless much more of interest 
could have been found had the stay been 
longer. Brunswick, the next place visited, 


proved to be of a different character entirely, — 
for although the new buildings are even more — 


handsome, especially one surmounted by a fine 
“quadriza” group, they are in a minority, and 
the interest centres much more amongst the 
old work. The only architectural lesson is 
that of the employment of detached brass 


angle staves to the corners of the staircase, — 


and wherever heavy luggage is likely to be 
carried past. 

As is the case in most large towns, it is the 
cathedral, amongst the old buildings, which 
first attracts attention, even if, as at Brunswick, 
it is not really the best thing there. Still, it 
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is notable, particularly the interior—solemn, — 


simple Romanesque, with the chancel and 


transepts raised very much above the level of a 
the nave to allow of a crypt underneath on the ~ 


nave level. This raised portion is now used 
for Communion services—we should say as a 
morning chapel—the principal Communion 


table and the pulpit being west of the crossing 


with a great suspended rood above to act as a 
screen, while a flight of stairs rises on either 
side of the reredos. The effect is very fine 
indeed, being greatly assisted by the rich 
colouring which covers everything, walls and 
columns and vaults, in generally well-designed 
ornament. 


If there were not other notable 


examples to show it, this would be sufficient 3 
to prove that a church of severe and simple _ 


outline needs flat colour decoration, lavishly 


employed, to bring out its full beauty. Here — 
at Brunswick the effect from the west end is 


heightened by a great broad brass ring being 


suspended in the middle of the nave, of newly 


its full width in diameter, as a gasalier. 


Like the cathedral, all the other churches 
appear to have originated in Romanesque 


times, and to have had two square or octagonal 
Western towers, connected at a low level bya 
narrow, high-pitched, span roof, such as still 
exists in the Martini Kirche, the towers them- 
selves being conical roofed; but in several 
examples, including the cathedral, the space 


thus left between the upper parts of the 


towers has been filled about the fourteenth 
century with a richly traceried belfry, usually 
having its roof spanning in the opposite direc- 
tion, having a gable to east and west. The 
Martini Kirche has little left, except its 


towers, of the original Romanesque, but the ~ 


capitals of the north doorway are noticeable 
from their extremely Byzantine feeling. 

Most of the churches date to the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century, the nave and aisles being 


of the same height, and the aisles looped with : 


a gable to each bay—a characteristic of every 
church in Brunswick. In the Martini Kirche 
these gables occur even to the chapels round 
the apse, and as they are filled with elaborate 
blind tracery, the effect is of the richest 
especially as the building next to it, as viewec 


from the Market Square, has an open tracerie. ~ 
cloister round it, two stories in height, anothe. 


unusually beautiful feature. 


The tracery of the gables is, in some fen 
instances, replaced in the Andreas Kirche by ~ 


rudely sculptured representations of scenes it 


our Saviour’s childhood, such as the “Adora — 


tion of the Magi,” the “Flight into Egypt,’ 
and the “ Murder of the Innocent ;” but sucl 
tracery as occurs is of the usual type, and th _ 
great height both of the narrow buttresse 
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and of slender mullions in the aisle window 


is extremely noticeable to one who is accus 


tomed to the English proportions, thoug — 


similar things are fr.quently seen in France 


and the buttresses, at least, need not be mo: 


substantial where the roofs are of timber ar _ v 
well tied. i 


The Cloth Hall at Brunswick, well know 


through being very generally illustrated i | 


our text books, is a distinct disappointmen 
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It may be characteristically German, but it 
does not represent the best even of its class, 
being an overdone edition of the Lerbuitz 
Haus at Hanover, itself, as already noted, 
lacking in delicacy both in proportion and 
detail. When considered beside the beautiful 
Gothic and Romanesque of the churches, it is 
unworthy of notice ; yet even these would lose 
much of their attractiveness but for their 
setting amidst a profusion of narrow streets 
of timbered houses, story overhanging story, 
set at all sorts of angles one with another, 
with tile-hung gabled roof and multitudinous 
dormers. Every street forms a picture; it is 
hardly possible to obtain any other than a 
good piece of grouping in the older parts of 
the town. Most of the timber used is oak, 
but elm is now and then to be seen ; and that 
the construction is round, and the material 
lasting is evidenced by the age of the build- 
ings, almost all dating back to the seventeenth 
and even the sixteenth century. As a rule 
the framing is rectangular, diagonals being 
most rarely used, and then generally merely 
crossing a plaster or bucknogged bay, and not 
cutting the main timbers. All the weight is 
thus brought as dead weight, without thrusts 
requiring inclined supports, and overhangiug 
is thereby facilitated, being obtained by 
merely projecting forward the floor binders, 
supporting the short projecting portions by 
brackets (more for appearance than for weight- 
carrying), resting horizontal beam to carry 
the upper work upon the ends of these canti- 
levers, and filling the interspaces with either 
short filling pieces or with inclined boarding, 
painted or enriched. Generally the timbers 
are tenoned and pinned, but the pins are not 
always to be seen. 

At present street after street, and courtyard 
after courtyard, is to be found of this pic- 
turesque work, to which we are reverting in 
English country practice, but which has 
almost disappeared from our towns; but this 
state of affairs cannot be expected to last 
much longer. Already the old Brunswick of 
the half-timber houses is surrounded by a fine 
new town; soon, it is evident, the old, with its 
narrow tortuous streets and extreme beauty, 
must utterly disappear. 

It was when just on the point of leaving 
Brunswick, that a noticeable piece of modern 
construction came into notice in the railway 
station roof—a combination of wood and iron 
with a framed ridge, somewhat suggestive of 
those to the Boucherie at Ghent and the 
Hotel de Ville at Audenarde, only of low 
pitch and with the king post stopped short of 
the tie beam. The tie, though apparently 
timber, is, on consideration, seen to bea casing, 
probably hiding rod or bar iron; for in several 
cases it winds considerably, and the span is 
no less than 60ft., while no scoves are to be 
observed. 


IV.—_IN THE HARTZ-GEBIRGE., 

Through trains are rare and travelling is 
slow in the hill country, though the hills 
are scarcely more formidable than those in 
Surrey; and consequently there were oppor- 
tunities of examining some of the smaller 
villages. Save for their general picturesque- 
ness, however, caused by their hill setting, and 
the universality of half-timber still hanging, 
they are scarcely worth attention, and the 
only thing seen to which notice need here be 
called was a soundly constructed and heavily 
timbered wooden bridge ‘over the stream at 
Borssum, made of elm, set skewwise across the 
bend of the river, whose rapid current was 
prevented from washing away the bank by 
triangular groins, consisting of three piles 
driven in at the angles, having stout planking 
nailed to them. 

Naturally, only light traffic could be allowed 
to pass over sucha bridge—an English traction- 
engine would probably break it down ; and the 
neighbouring railway bridge was of iron, with 
cross girders, strangely enough, built on the 
cantilever principle, at quite unnecessary 
expense, 

Another halt took place at Vienenburg, 
pretty enough but architecturally uninterest- 
ing, and at length Halberstadt was reached 
late in the evening. This is an old town, at 


attention than it receives. It not only contains 
much work of a similar class to that of Bruns- 
wick, but possesses its own characteristics, and 
is, in some respects, better and more varied in 
detail. The churches, of which there are 
several, all seem to have been commenced at 
the west end with two Romanesque Western 
towers. St. Paul’s, one of the smaller, 
shows the process of building which all appear 
to have undergone in later centuries—the small 
Romanesque church still standing, but partly 
enclosed by a high and wide chancel at the 
east end—the commencement, evidently, of a 
great Gothic church, which was to have re- 
placed the older work, as it has done in the 
other churches, certainly to the improvement 
of their proportion and dignity. In one of 
these there is a good deal of eccentric tracery, 
in which the straight line has been much used 
diagonally. The effect is far from beautiful, 
except in some cases where the line is vertical. 
The Rath-haus is, however, the most notable 
building in Halberstadt, though it is small. 
Originally it seems to have been little more 
than a rectangular block, having small Gothic 
windows, and with a huge carved stone figure 
of uncouth form at one corner; but additions 
of the seventeenth century, in the form of an 
external staircase, and an oriel window to one 
side, and a Gothic bay at one end, of but little 
earlier date, have broken the outline, and 
render it most captivating. Possibly I may 
be wrong in ascribing different dates to these 
additions, for the Gothic and the Renaissance 
run very much into one another in these dis- 
tricts, and the Renaissance made its appear- 
ance late. In the oriel window, already men- 
tioned, for instance, the corbel is groined with 
interpenetrating ribs, while four out of the five 
string mouldings round it—all except the 
larger top cornice—are precisely alike in con- 
tour, consisting of a fillet cyma-resta and 
quadrant, in downward succession. 

Among the domestic work, the large pro- 
portion of overhanging timber buildings is 
quite as noticeable as at Brunswick, while the 
detail is more varied, and in some instances 
even more rich, though the construction is 
practically the same in all. One house ex- 
hibited, in the filling piece of the overhang, 
the largest egg enrichment I have ever seen, 
there being only one egg to each separate 
space, and really well it looked eut in the 
timber; while others were simply moulded, 
and others, again, carved with cable, balls, or 
billet enrichments. The fillings of the panels 
in the timber work is usually plain, but in the 
richer houses the opportunity for display 
which they give has not been lost; and some 
are filled with stamped plaster, several with 
gaudy colouring, and some few with carved 
woodwork, 

Mouldings, even on the main_ horizontal 
members, are rare, but their places are taken 
by bands of lettering such as quotations from 
the Scriptures and expressions of devotion, 
sometimes in Roman, but more often in the 
picturesque German character, and perfectly 
decipherable, though executed two and even 
three hundred years ago. 

As might naturally be expected, a good deal 
has been made of the corbels in the better 
houses, particularly of those at the angles—as 
a richly traceried specimen in South Kensing- 
ton Museum shows was at one time the case 
in England also—and though both well carved 
figures, grotesques are much’ in evidence. 
Canopy work is also to be seen, and mostly in 
excellent preservation, considering the length 
of time during which it has been exposed in- 
all weathers. 

The day devoted to Goslar, the next place 
visited, unfortunately proved cold and wet, £o 
as to preclude thorough exploration. While the 
town seemed to be picturesque enough, its archi- 
tectural characteristics were so similar to those 
of Halberstadt, so far, as the general features 
of the churches and the houses were concerned 
as to call for no exceptional mention. Resto- 
ration had been freely indulged in, ruining the 
Kaiservath, and greatly spoiling the Rath- 
haus ; but the latter still retained its traceried 
eaves, a picturesque if useless feature, and 
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A NEW GLIMPSE OF A 
OLD HOUSE. 


“When you have done, repair to Crosby Place.” ee 
—Richard ITT, ~ 

ANYONE who passes along Bishopsgate 
Street just now, and is not too busy to 

stop for a moment, can see what has not bee ng 
seen to so great an advantage for many years 
—the whole side of the Great Hall of Crosby 
Place,.a part of the veritable Palace of ‘ 
Richard III. It must be some two hundred — 
years since the houses were built which closed _ 
in the view of the Hall from the street, and 
now that they are being demolished this in- 
teresting piece of fifteenth century London, 
famous in history and in literature, is revealed — 


fore long, 


the site of the demolished house will once 
shut in the ancient hall and tower high 


says :— 7 


Then have you one great house called Crosby Place, 
because the same was built by Sir John Crosby, grocer 
and woolman. This house he built 


Gloucester and Lord Protector, afterwards King by the 
name of Richard III., was lodged in this house. 


there, says Sir Thomas Moore, “he lodged 
him, so that the Protector’s Court was crowded 
and King Henry’s left desolate.” There, then, 
in the very hall now so well seen in Bishops- 
gate Street, the “troubler ofthe poor world’s 
peace,” as Queen Margaret called him—and it 
was about the mildest of the epithets she used 


in the council chamber of the house that the 
Lord Mayor and a deputation of citizens offered 
him the Crown. 


SHAKESPEARE’S REFERENCE. 


Shakespeare was a resident in the parish of 
St. Helen, and, of course, knew Crosby Hall 
well. Three times had he referred to it in 
“ King Richard III.” In the second scene of 
the first act, that marvellous scene of the 
wooing of Anne at her husband’s bier, after 
she had yielded to his suit, Gloucester begs 
“one favour at her gracious hand,” and, on 
her inquiring what it is, says :— 

That it may please you leave these said designs 

To him that have more cause to be a mourner, 

And presently repair to Crosby Place, 

Where—after I have solemnly interr’d 

At Chertsey monastery this noble King, 


And wet his grave with my repentant tears— 
I will with all expedient duty see you. 


And in the next scene Gloucester bids the 
two murderers, “ When you have done repair 
to Crosby Place.” In 1483 Richard left 
Crosby Place for the Palace at Westminster. 
After being used as a residence by nobility of 
their day and as a prison in the days of the 
Civil Wars, 
Great Hall became “the warehouse of an 
eminent packer.” The “eminent packer” 


building was 
building lease. 
in the history of 


advertised to be let upon a 
That was the critical period 


others helped her, and thus this unique and 

splendid specimen of Gothic domestic Archi- 

ture was saved from destruction. What is left _ 
is but a part of the original mansion, which in 

the days of its glory consisted of two quad- — 
rangles separated by the great hall. Crosby 
Square, built in 1677, represents one of the 
quadrangles, and until lately the street front 
of the square hid the hall from sight. . Now, 
as already said, these houses are down, and 
the exterior of the grand old historic hall of _ 


probably a survivor of crewellation, in an 


present but little visited, worthy of much more 


almost unrecognisable form. 
(To be continued.) 


Crosby Place can be seen for a short time by — 
all that pass. Its interior, as everyone knows, — 
can be seen by simply going and lunching 
there, 


Ms 


and can be seen in its true proportions. Be. _ 
says the Daily Graphic, a hoarding — 
and then the new buildings which will rise on i 
more 
above 7 
the roof of what Stow tells us was in its time i 
the highest house in London. In his account _ 
of the parish of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Stow ~ 


in her curse—plotted and intrigued. It was 


in 1813 the upper part of the 


mutilated the place, and in 1831 the whole ~ 


the ancient mansion. A lady, 4 
who lived near, stepped forward to save it; 


of stone and timber, 
very large and beautiful, and the highest at that time — 
in London. He was one of the Sheriffs and an Alderman — 
in the year 1470, knighted by Edward IV. in the year ~ 
1471, and deceased in the year 1475. Richard Duke of 2 


Sir John Crosby built the house and its hall _ 
in 1466. After Sir John’s deith his widow S 
sold the mansion to Richard of Gloucester,and 


himself, and little by little all folks drew unto _ 
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MELLIFONT ABBEY: 


ITS HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURAL 
REMAINS.* 


By AntHony Scort, M.S.A. 


(Cor. Mem, Central Society of Architects, 
Belgium). 


x (Continued from page 430.) 


XTERNALLY the Chapter House presents 
no unusual finish, except that the but- 
tressss are very neatly executed. The 

quoins and dressings are of the sandstone used 

throughout the Abbey buildings with general 

walling of local stone. The plinth or base 

mouldings are rather peculiar, and differ in 

character from other similar features of the 
_ Abbey. It consists of a’ filleted round or 

bowtell with a good projection, having under- 
- neath worked out of a separate stone a large 

scotia moulding. This plinth exhibits great 
- marks of violent usage; it is very evident 
| that decay has played but small part of its 
ruination. 

Turning to the eastern gable of the Chapter 
House, only the discharging arch of the win- 
dow, built with the thin slaty stone of the 
locality, is left. None of the wrought-stone 
work, except the sills, is left. A strangely- 
shaped sandstone key will, however, be noted 
as contrasting somewhat with the rubble arch, 
of which it forms the centre. A much obscured 
_ figure is carved on the keystone, what it repre- 
- sents would be rather hard to surmise. No 
remains of the stone dressings to this window, 
- except those we have already mentioned, are 
ain situ. Indeed, a closer examination will 
show that the window opening as we see it 
now was probably an enlargement of an 
earlier and smaller one, and that some other 
- material than the earlier was used to form 
the later dressings and mullions. ‘This 
_ material was brick of a deep red colour, and 
slightly glazed. 

We know that the Cistercians were the first 
_ brickmakers in Ireland, and here is evidence 
of their use of home manufactures. The hood 
_ which surrounded this window was of moulded 
brick, as some very scanty remains will show. 
Again, the sill of this window is in three 
pieces, without the usual stools for mullions. 
- In fact, the stone sill does not run through 
the whole width of opening, and the mullions 
have for their bases or lower portions moulded 
red brick of section. We cannot, of course, 
_ know of what description the tracery of this 
_ window was, or what may account for the use 
of brick in its mullions. A reasonable infer- 
ence might be made that the tracery was also 


eA paver read before the Architectural Association 
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of brick. There, however, are the unmistak- 
able remains of such material, and it is a pity 
that so little remains of this interesting use 
of the humble brick in our ancient Abbey. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 4A 


Leaving the Chapter House, and again 
entering what was the eastern walk of the 
cloister, and turning into the southern or 
return walk, one or two steps bring us to the 
Lavabo. Here the monks performed their 
ablutions before entering the refectory, the 
entrance to which is immediately opposite the 
Lavabo. ‘This building, long known as the 
Baptistry, may justly be described as one of 
the most remarkable of the many interesting 
architectural relics at Mellifont. It possesses 
somewhat of a foreign appearance, and closer 
inspection strengthens this impression, par- 
ticularly as to the strangely foreign character 
of its mouldings and carvings. 

On plan the Lavabo originally consisted of 
a regular octagon, with sides measuring 12ft. 
each externally, and having a clear span 
internally of 25ft. 9in. It was originally 
groined, the springing of three or four of the 
ribs still remaining. It is largely a matter of 
conjecture whether the building was groined 
with or without a central pillar. If arched 
from wall to wall, or rather from angle to 
angle, a considerable amount of thrust would 
have been exerted on the walls, which are of 
no great thickness, and incapable of resisting 
the thrust of groining. Had the section of 
the grain ribs been semi-circular, or of the 
same curve as the arched openings in the side 
of the octagon, the tops of the ribs would rise 
considerably higher than the indicated level 
of the upper floor, or possibly even above the 
window sills. If, as we may reasonably sup- 
pose, there was a central shaft from which 
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the groin ribs sprang each to its internal 
angle of the buildings, this difficulty would 
not exist. Such a central shaft would follow 
other examples of Cistercian abbeys, where 
we find such shafts dignified by the name of 
marble tree. 

No trace of such a feature was found at 
Mellifont. It might also too easily have 
fallen or been broken away at some time in 
the story of the Abbey’s destruction. And, 
again, the foundations of footing courses of 
all the masonry at Mellifont are but shallow, 
and could easily have been passed by un- 
noticed, and removed with excavated material, 
or so scattered by various other causes as to 
be incapable of restoration. 

Sir Thomas Deane is of opinion that a 
roofed verandah surrounded the Lavabo, such 
an erection would have protected the moulded 
stonework from the weather. It seems 
rather improbable that the builders of the 
Lavabo would have left such hollows to 
contain water to assist in the decay of the 
stonework, without providing outlets for the 
water, if there were no external verandah. 

In the internal angles of the Lavabo, the 


groin ribs continue to the floor line, the - 


horizontal moulded courses returning around 
them. Below the label course of the arched 
openings, the section of the ribs is slightly 
modified. The internal base or plinth course 
is also returned round these angle shafts, and 
presents a most delicate treatment. The 
small fillets between the mouldings are very 
fine and exhibit most subtle knowledge of 
this art by their design. The carving of the 
shaft, caps, and those of the groining ribs 
deserve close attention the delicacy of the 
carving and the beautiful design of each of 
them are some of the most interesting pieces 
of work among all the various subjects at 
Mellifont. 

Some of them were executed in Caen stone 
which has slightly decayed, but the real and 
most apparent cause of their fragmentary 
condition was the hand of the deliberate 
destroyer, whose instrument of destruction 
has left its mark on nearly all of these 
examples of beautiful medieval carving. Ex- 
ternally the wrought and moulded stonework 
of the lower story finishes at the string course 
above the arches, and gives way in the upper 
part to the ordinary rubble masonry, with 
dressed sandstone quoins. The upper part of 
the Lavabo presents no extraordinary features. 
The remains of the windows of the first floor 
are perfectly plain, and without dressings. 

A curious and rather interesting fact about 
the Lavabo is the use of timber chain bars at 
the angles of the walls. These ties or bars, of 
which one is yet to be seen, are of oak. They 
are halved and crossed and bedded in the 
thickness of the walls on ordinary mortar. 
Each measures 5in. by 3in. in section. The 
remains of one of them are still so hard and 
undecayed that no impression can be made 
upon it with an ordinary knife. 

The entrance to the Lavabo, which we have 
noticed was opposite the door leading into the 
refectory, was evidently a specially elaborate 
feature in this remarkable building. On each 
side or jamb of the door were clusters of five 
detached shafts, of which the base mouldings 
of some and the faint outline of others are all 
that at present remain. The bases to these 
shafts are all worked out of the solid stone of 
the base block, and are not worked separately 
and dowelled to it, as found in other cases. 
Although no trace of it remains, we may well 
suppose this entrance to have had a central 
shaft or cluster of shafts, from which sprang 
the arches on to either side. That this is very 
probable, the width of this entrance compared 
to those of the arches opening in the sides of 
the Lavabo would seem to show. 

The ruins of this part of the Lavabo and the 
sides of the octagon adjoining are fragmentary, 
and the work much different to other used at 
the Abbey. Any restoration of this doorway, 
or, indeed, the whole Lavabo, must be then 
only conjectural. 

Immediately opposite the entrance to the 
Lavabo we find indications of the door leading 
into the refectory ; of this room and the other 
monastic apartments but few remains are now 
to be seen, The vaulted apartment known as 


the Califactory, and the narrow passage beside 
it, contain no architectural treatment worthy 
of a long notice in this paper. No traces of 
the western block of buildings containing the 
lay brothers’ apartments are to be found in 
sufficient degree to enable us to conjecture 
their extent and appearance. 

Here, then, we must leave the venerable 
ruins. Of their history pages on pages might 
have been written but for the oblivion which 
has swallowed up all the ancient records of its 
monks and brethren. 

In conclusion, let me express my deep 
indebtedness to Father Joachim Hennessy, a 
Cistercian of St. Joseph’s Abbey at Roscrea, 
from whose valuable “Guide to Mellifont” 
most of the history of that Abbey has been 
gleaned; to whom is due a tribute of praise 
for his admirable guide, and the patient and 
laborious care with which he compiled its 
various facts. 


BRITISH ART OF TO-DAY. 


By Sir Epwarp Poynrmr, P.R.A. 


g phate Lord Mayor gave a dinner on Saturday 

night week at the Mansion House “in 
honour of . Art.” Mr. Geoffray (French 
Minister Plenipotentiary) and Sir Edward 
Poynter (President of the Royal Academy) 
occupied the seats on his Lordship’s immediate 
right and left, and among the list of guests 
was fully representative of British Art. 
Architecture on this side of the channel was 
represented by Professor Aitchison, Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, Mr. Norman Shaw, Sir Arthur Blom- 
field, and Mr. T. G. Jackson. The Lord 
Mayor proposed “French and British Art.” 
M. Armand Dayot replied for French, and Sir 
Edward Poynter for British Art. In the 
course of his speeth Sir Edward said: “There 
are two elements which have gone to form the 
British Art of to-day. It has, to begin with, 
an originality and a sturdy independence of 
its own, but it also has another very marked 
characteristic in its readiness to adopt, to 
assimilate, and make its own what is good— 
perhaps even sometimes what is not so good— 
in the Art of foreign countries. Thus, while 
we have seen in the last half century artists 
of purely English habit form a school and rise 
to the highest eminence, on the one hand, 
through an ardent study of Nature, as seen 
with English eyes, amidst English surround- 
ings, as in Millais, and, on the other hand, as 
in Rossetti and Burne-Jones, through a sym- 
pathy, also peculiarly English, with the 


Exquisite TRADITIONS OF THE Past 


in poetry and painting, we have also seen 
numerous earnest students who, less self- 
reliant, and feeling that the English Art of 
Hogarth, of Reynolds, of Gainsborough, and 
of Turner, had so worked itself out in the 
course of years as to have degenerated by the 
middle of this century to a somewhat trivial 
mannerism, went abroad to Germany, to Bel- 
gium, and to France—principally to France— 
to acquire the instruction which they per- 
ceived was not to be hadat home. As, my 
Lord Mayor, you have said, our artists have 
taken many a lesson from our French friends. 
Among these I may cite, first, Dyce—an artist 
of the highest gifts, now almost unrecognised, 
whose style was inspired by the rather pedan- 
tic resuscitations of Overbeck and Cornelius— 
and more conspicuously Leighton, our great 
president, a distinguished example of an 
Englishman, whose studies were almost cos- 
mopolitan, bringing to his own country and 
applying in his own way the brilliant and 
accomplished style which he had acquired 
abroad. Both these distinguished men took 
the best that was to be had from foreign 
sources in their time, but neither of them was 


A SERviLE ImITATOR 


of any school, and they always remained in- 
dividual and English. But the greatest 
impetus to this desire for learning more than 
could be obtained at home was given un- 
questionably by the Exhibition at Paris in 
1855, the first International Exhibition of Art. 


That Exhibition opened the eyes of our 
countrymen to that brilliant school of paint- 


ing then at its zenith in Paris, while it showed 
us, no doubt, some of our own shortcomings _ 


by the close comparison which could there be’ 
made with the splendid accomplishments of 


French Art. It is hardly too much to say tha 


to English artists of that time the names of 
Ingres, Flandrin, 
tinguished 


representatives of the classie 


Gleyre, and other dis- 


school in Paris were virtually unknown; and 
still less known, if possible, were Delacroix, — 


Decamps, Hébert,. Marilhat, Robert-Fleury 
and a host of others who formed the romantic 
school. I well remember the effect of thai 
exhibition upon myself, and the enchantme 
of seeing for the first time the collected work 
of Decamps, a conspicuous feature of that e 
hibition; of Hébert, of Delacroix, and 
Hamor, that most delicately fantastic of the 
Neo-classics. 
A New Horizon 


was opened out before my eyes, their wor 

were a revelation, and I was, I believe, the 
first of our artists who went to Paris to study. 
Soon others followed, more numerous as years 


went on, and drawing from that great school 


some of the qualities, both solid and brilliant, 
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which characterised it and infused fresh = 


vitality into English Art. The Art of landscape 


a 


painting also, in common with the rest of our 


school, had at that time lapsed into a con- _ 


ventionalism which smacked of the landscape _ 


of the stage, and had lost touch with Nature i= 


= 


< 


and it was contact with the powerful French 


school of that time, led by Rousseau, Daubigny, 


% 


Corst, Dupré, and others, quite as much as the 


more elaborate fidelity and earnest study of 
nature of the Pre-Raphaelites at home, that 


so invigorated our landscape artists that they 


are now, I think I may say, second to none, 
Thus the Art of Constable, to which you, my 
Lord Mayor, have already alluded, and to 
whose influence the French painters readily 


admit their own great school of landscape was 


due, has returned to us after long years from 


across the Channel in a new and invigorated 
form. M. Armand Dayot has been good enough = 


to express a hope that we shall put forth our 
best efforts for the forthcoming Exhibition of 
1900 at Paris. 
we need fear no competition, for I take it that 
British Art can now make a display very 
different from that which we were able to put 
forth in 1855. If so, it will be due not only to 


the force of native genius as displayed in our 


greatest men, but to the English desire to 
learn wherever there is something to be learnt, 


and to the English capacity for adapting and 


If we do so I am certain that 
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appropriating what is best inthe Art of other _ 
lands, as we have adapted and appropriated to 
the best of our ability what we have learnt = 


from. our 


brilliant neighbours across the 
Channel. ; 


THE Cook Street Arcade, Liverpool, is so | 


advanced at the Castle Street end that it is | 


almost ready for use. The hoardings have 
been taken down, revealing some half-dozen 


2° 


archways, the divisions between which are 


faced with choice polished marble, whilst over 
the arches is some beautiful carving in stone. 
When completed, the arcade will undoubtedly 
considerably enhance the appearance of th 

thoroughfare, e 


Since the Workmen’s Compensation Act of id 


1897 was passed some insurance offices have 


made a very good profit by taking upon them- 


selves the liability of employers in the ma 

of injuries received by their workmen. Acting 
on the co-operative principle, a number o 
employers connected with the clay-working 
industry have decided to form what is styled 
the British Clay-workers’ Mutual Insuran 
Corporation Limited, which shall be for ¢ 
mutual benefit of its members. The nomina 
capital of the company is £100,000, of which 
£20,000 is being issued in shares of £10 each 
with £1 called up. Further details may be 
obtained from Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, 
43, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., and the in- 
formation will, we think, show the substantial 
advantages offered to brickmakers, &c., by 
this new Company. a 
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ELECTRIC BRACKETS. 


SOME RECENT AND 
EXAMPLES. 


NOTEABLE 


| Nears present day demand for sumptuousness 
is perhaps evidenced in the minor 


watters of taste and of art, more than in 
things of greater supremacy. Wealth alone 
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can pack a house full of famous paintings, but 
it is something more which adorns the rooms 
with really artistically designed chandeliers, 
electric brackets and the like. Of this latter, we 
illustrate three or four beautiful examples,which 
are manufactured by Messrs. Perry & Co., of 
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17, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. We give 
a brief description of each design, which 
reveals its own merits sufficiently without the 
help of any wordy laudation. 

No. 6363.—This is a two-light electric 
bracket in the Louis XY. style, made right 
and left hands, with scroll backs richly 
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moulded with palm branches and_ delicate 
“contournés,” and carrying iris glasses to 
cover the electric lamps. Height 184in., 
width 12in. 

No. 6364.—Here is a somewhat similar 
bracket to 6363, but in the Régence style, 
rather heavier, with iris branches in ormolu 


to correspond with the iris glasses. Height 
20in., width 14in. 
No, 6357.—This torch bracket, in the 


Régence style, has the open back in well 
moulded ormolu, with delicate curves and 
scrolls enriched with leafage bound on with 
ribbons; the torch in bronze is encircled by a 
myrtle wreath in chased ormolu, and the elec- 
tric light is covered by a globe to represent a 
flame. This flame shape globe, with internal 
orifice to admit of an electric lamp, was regis- 
tered by Perry and Co, under No. 251,604. 
Height 263in. 

No. 6418 is a two-light electric bracket in 
the Louis XVI. style, with scarf back in 
ormolu, to which the branches are tied by a 
knot in the scarf, and having iris glasses to 
cover the electric lamps. Height 28in., width 
14in. 

No. 6449.—This illustration shows massive 
electric brackets in the Louis X VI. style from 
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an old model of the period,in ormolu with 
therm shape backs terminating with seed pod 
at the bottom, having acanthus foliage in the 
front and vase with festoons at the top; the 
branches are fluted and heavily clothed with 
acanthus leafage and seed pods, laurel festoon 
and drops’suspended between them ; the cry- 
stal glass ray shape globes are supported in 
flame pattern ormolu holders and enclose the 
incandescent electric lamps. ‘The effect of 
these is extremely good. Height 23in., width 
16in. 


Tur Westminster Vestry has adopted a 
scheme for the formation of a subway to facili- 
tate vehicular traffic and to provide a sate 
crossing for foot passengers under Parliament 
Street and Bridge Street. 

Tuer parquet flooring in the upper hall of 
the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, having 
lost its original polish and beauty, in con- 
sequence of the constant wear and tear 
occasioned by the thousands of visitors who 
have passed over it, is now being renovated. 
The effect when the various woods—oak, 
sycamore, walnut, and ebony—are polished 
will be admirably in harmony with the gc neral 
rich decorations of the building. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES’ ARCHITECTS. 


CORRESPONDENT signing himself 
sae “¥.R.I.B.A.,” writes to the Times as 
follows, re the selection of architects for the 
new Government offices: “It is to be hoped that 
the Government have made no mistake in the 
selection of the two architects to whom will 
be entrusted the design of the new buildings. 
One of the appointments is at any rate quite 
vnexpected on the part of the profession. I 
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allude to that of Mr. William Young. You 
refer in your article to the fact that the 
Government availed themselves of the advice 
given by the council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects as to the names of gentle- 
men who, in their judgment, were the best 
suited to have these commissions conferred 
upon them. In the list sent in by the Insti- 
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tute the name of Mr. Brydon appears, but that 
of Mr. Young is conspicuous by its absence. 
The profession to which I belong are naturally 
anxious to know how this has come about. 
To say.the least, it is so much of a surprise 
that the First Commissioner of Works and 
Buildings might reasonably be asked to give 
an explanation of the circumstances from his 
place in the House of Commons.” 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrinegHam Housr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Auqust 3rd, 1898. 


“T know what it isto live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, bwild 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—JOHN 
RvsKIN. 


M, AupHonse Lecros is designing fountains 
for the gardens at Welbeck. All those who 
admire the severe grace and classic dignity of 
M. Legros’s art will be delighted to think that 
he has such a fine opportunity for the exercise 
of his special gift for this noble form of 
decoration. We hope that the example thus 
set by the Duke of Portland may lead to the 
cultivation of a branch of Art which, compared 
with what has been done in France and Italy, 
has been so greatly neglected in this country. 


Sir Henry Irvine managed to impart an 
amusing piece of by-play into the actual lay- 
ing of the commemoration stone of the new 
theatre at Kennington. He used very skil- 
fully—for his is a practised hand—the hand- 
some silver trowel with which the architect 
supphed him. He carefully levelled the mor- 
tar, and then struck the stone with the mallet. 
So far this was quite in accordance with cus- 
tom. But after the usual formula: “I declare 
this stone to be well and truly laid,’ he 
paused, with mallet again raised, and to the 
architect said quaintly: “But is that so?” 
Apparently the workmanship was not all that 
it should have been, for the stone was re- 
touched, the mallet used again and again. 
“Ts that well done now?” asked Sir Henry, 
and he and those near him laughed heartily 
when the architect and the contractor signi- 
fied their approval. 


THe advisability of the Council taking 
advantage of the Holborn to Strand improve- 
ment to erect an Hotel de Ville worthy of the 
metropolis is urged by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
“Tt is a scandal,’ he declares, “that the 
largest city in the world condemns its munici- 
pal authority to shift with huggermugger 
lodgings —mean, unhealthy, and inconvenient. 
The Council ought to have a seat at once 
spacious, central, and imposing. When the 
new avenue is completed, no building in Lon- 
don will in these qualities surpass Somerset 
House. It should have water communication 
with Parliament in a few minutes, and up and 
down Thames in special electric launches. 
The new broadway will connect it with the 
north, with the Courts of Law and public 
offices. There is no reason why wills, stamps, 
audit, and the like should continue to mono- 
polise the finest place of Old London. It 
should belong to London, and be devoted to 
London. The vast area to be cleared by the 
new scheme will offer ample sites whereon 
modern and commodious rooms might be 
erected for the miscellaneous departments 
which are scattered about Sir William Cham- 
ber’s grand palace.” 


Wiruin the ruins of the ancient “ Pilgrims’ 
Church,” which are charmingly situated at the 


confluence of the Taff and Cowin, in the parish 
of Llanfihangel Aber Cowin, near St. Clears, 
in Carmarthenshire, a religious service has 
recently been held. This ancient structure 
has become unroofed, and nothing is left to 
remind the visitor of its former grandeur but 
bare walls wrapped with ivy and other en- 
circling plants. The building has been gradu- 
ally crumbling into decay, and little is left but 
the walls and tower, whilst the floor, watered 
as it is with every shower of rain, bears a 
luxuriant growth of various grasses. 
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Ir is associated with many a legend, and 
here the archeologist and the tourist may 
find inscribed in stone the records of the dis- 
tant past. The old church had been left to 
decay until the institution of the present 
vicar, who directed his labours to the enclos- 
ing of the churchyard and the preservation of 
what remained of the ancient church. It is 
called the “ Pilgrims’ Church” on account of 
the pilgrims who lie buried there. The build- 
ing is of Norman style, having a massive 
square tower at the west end, now clothed 
with ivy. On the right hand as one enters 
the tower from the churchyard there is to be 
seen a holy water stoup, and at the south 
entrance into the nave there is another. On 
each side of the door which opens from the 
tower into the nave are to be seen small 
square nooks, much broken. In the north 
wall, near the chancel arch, is a small opening 
containing seven steps in a dilapidated condi- 
tion. In the churchyard are to be found the 
graves of five holy palmers, with carved sym- 
bolical effigies on their tombstones in a good 
state of preservation. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us a cutting of an 
advertisement recently appearing in a Natal 
newspaper. ‘The announcement is as follows: 


F. UPTON, 
Government Surveyor and Architect, 
228, CHURCH STREET, 
Maritzbure. 


The architect’s life in South Africa, freed as 
it evidently is from the niceties of profes- 
sional etiquette and other burdens of an older 
civilisation, should be sweet indeed! But one 
would have thought that Natal was a suffi- 
ciently wide field for the activities of the 
“Government Surveyor and Architect” with- 
out breaking new ground in his unofficial but 
professional réle. 


Wuar are termed “the arbitrary proposals 
of the London County Council on the subject 
of fire protection,” has called forth a cry from 
the City Press. “It will be remembered,” it 
says, “that, urged to action by the Cripple- 
gate fire, the Building Act Committee decided 
that every factory must be fitted with a stone 
staircase so as to facilitate the escape of the 
workers in the event of a fire occurring. For 
all new buildings this may be a-very wise 
precaution, but to make the regulation retro- 
spective would be a cruel injustice on property 
owners, as has been urged from the very first, 
as in many instances the construction of such 
a staircase would involve a terrible expense 
without any corresponding advantage being 
obtained. 


“Ar the outset the committee appeared to 
be indisposed to listen to any argument, but 
now, happily. following on a deputation from 
the London Chamber of Commerce, they are 
showing themselves rather more amenable to 
common sense, and exhibiting a desire to grant 
what is asked for. As a result, alternative 
suggestions are to be considered, and the 
Chamber, in a circular that has been issued, 
expresses its willingness to assist traders in 
formulating them. What is more, the Chamber 
announces that it proposes to consider test 
cases, supporting them where necessary. In 
order that this action may meet with the 
favourable reception that is looked for, it is, 
of course, advisable for a united front to be 
shown. ‘Traders, therefore, should make a 
point of communicating with the Chamber 
when any doubts and difficulties arise on the 
point at issue.” 


In the forty-fifth report of the Department 
of Science and Art, just issued as a Blue-book, 
it is stated that during the decennial period — 


from 1888 to 1897 there was a considerable __ 


increase in the number of schools, of classes, 
and of pupils under instruction in science, but 
as compared with 1896 the number of schools _ 


decreased in 1897 by 159, while the number of — : 


pupils increased by 3442—from 194,354 to — 
197,796—and the number of classes in different 
branches of science decreased by 1398—from — 
10,500 to 9102. These last figures, the report — 


states, are of no significance as a means of 


comparison, owing to the increase in the 
number of schools of science—formerly termed 
organised science schools—the separate classes 
in which are not counted as separate classes 
in the above figures. The decrease in the oe 
number of schools is, no doubt, largely due to 
the absorption of the smaller schools in the 
larger and better equipped schools maintained ~ 
or established by local authorities under the 
Technical Instruction Acts. a: 
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Burt the increase in the number of students 
under instruction—the really important factor 
—is a satisfactory indication that the value of 
the instruction given in these schools continues 
to be appreciated, notwithstanding the great 
increase of classes in more specially technical — 
instruction. The number of individual ~ 


students examined was 101,526, against 99,818 | 


in the previous year; the number of papers 
worked was 151,212, against 152,630; the — 
number of papers passed was 62,261, against 
62,886 ; and the number of first classes in the 


elementary and advanced stages was 43,073, 


against 41,419. The payments to science — 
schools on results and attendances amounted 
in 1897 to £172,495, and in 1896 to £157,916. 
In the art division during 1897, in 20,498 
elementary day schools, 2,286,431 scholars 
were taught drawing and examined—an in- 
crease of 332 schools and of 36,361 scholars. 
There were also 17,841 pupil-teachers and 
ex-standard scholars examined. The grants 
amounted in 1897 to £181,065, and in 1896 to 
£176,224. In 1083 evening continuation 
schools 51,633 scholars were taught drawing, 
the grants earned amounting to £2702. In — 
the previous year the figures were 873 schools, _ 
40,459 scholars, and grant £2105. Classes for 
manual instruction in connection with 1271 
elementary day schools were examined and ~— 
earned £25,781 on account of 106,423 scholars 
—a large increase. The number of art schools — 
examined was 1849, against 1851 in 1896, and 
the number of students was 146,720, against 
146,198. Of the 146,720 students, 142,298 
were of the industrial class. The expenditure 
of the Science and Art Department during the 
year 1897-98 was £814,862. 
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THe tenth annual meeting of the Society of 
Art Masters was held in the Lecture Theatre 
of the South Kensington Museum last week, 
Mr. W. Scott, of Norwich, presiding. Mr. 
F. Ford, the secretary, read the report of 
the Council, which, after congratulating the ~ 
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members on the continued progress-of the ~ | 


society, said the matters that had chiefly 
engaged attention during the past year had 
been the new scheme of attendance grants, the 
associateship of the Royal College of Art, and 
the contemplated Bill in relation to secondary 
education. With respect to the attendance 
grants, statistics had been obtained from the 
members showing that the new scheme would 
be disastrous to many schools, but assurances — 
had been given that this was not intended, 
and that modifications of the scheme had been — 
made to guard against the danger. As to the 
associateship of the Royal College, the Couneil 


regretted that their representations had been 

unavailing to prevent its limitation to South 
Kensington students, the desire of the society ~ 
being that the distinction should be conferred 
on all masters who had for a certain period 
been in charge of schools as _ successful 
teachers. The Bill dealing with secondary 
education, it was understood, would only be 
introduced and debated in the House of Lords 
this session. 3 
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Mr. Scorr was re-elected president of the 


Society, and in the course of his address ex- 
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pressed the hope, in view of the national im- 
portance of the schools, that the modifications 
of the new attendance grants would prove 
satisfactory. He referred to the question of 
the registration of teachers, and, with regard 
to the proposed secondary Education Bill, said 
it was very important that the schools should 
not be handicapped by any new legislative 
action, but should rather be further encouraged 
and developed. In reference to the Associate- 
ship of the Royal College, he hoped that all 
successful and capable masters would yet be 
recognised by the Science and Art Department 
whether they were trained in a college or not. 
Mr. W. Wallis was re-elected vice-president, 
and the council having been elected, the 
meeting, after considerable discussion, passed 
the following resolution unanimously :— 
“That the Science and Art Department be 
requested to consider whether they cannot 
consent to confer an honorary associateship of 
the Royal College of Art on all art masters 
wherever they have been trained who possess 
the certificates required by the conditions 
attached to the associateship, or, having fewer 
certificates, have been successfully engaged in 
teaching in schools of art for a certain number 
of years.” The meeting was adjourned. 


Tue colour print is the fad of the moment— 
the big game of the collector, who, however, 
cares for it only when it can boast a fairly 
respectable age and when it is more or less 
rare. The amusing experiments made in Paris 
and Munich to-day have not the charm for him 
of the most indifferent little Bartolozzi. But 


still, if the value he gives to this sort of work is 


largely fictitious, some of the old colour prints 
are really very beautiful, while almost all have 
a certain decorative quality that is not un- 
pleasing. They have something of the quaint- 
ness, though with a difference, of the “cock- 
eyed primitive” and its golden background. 
If, with Mr. Ruskin, you can see in William 
Hunt the breakfast or morning-room artist, 


~ you might describe the colour print after Mor- 


the cottage. 


land, or Stothard, or Hamilton, as the Art for 


Ar the Fine Art Society’s many of the 
prints in their little oval frames suggest the 


~ yery rooms upon whose walls they should find 


- an appropriate place. 


The collection is deci- 
_ dedly interesting and representative. There 
are examples of the principal English en- 
gravers of the period; there are even two or 
three Debucourts. And it is curious to note 


that the most successful prints of the old 


days, as of our own, are those in which the 


_ colour scheme is the simplest. Where a purely 
- conventional scheme of greens and reds is 


employed, or where, as in the reproductions 
of Downman, there is just a touch of colour, 
the effect is far more decorative and dainty, is 
far truer in fact than when there is an 


- elaborate attempt to give the exact colour 


- and tone of a picture, as in several of the 


engravings after Morland. But, when all is 


said, the truest, the most faithful, the most 


sympathetic copies are those that make no 


attempt whatever to reproduce colour: the 
- admirable plates of Wilkin and Watson and 


Ward and Green and Smith. The Fine Art 


3 Society’s collection includes a few delightful 
- mezzotints by the masters of the Art, and it is 
in their rich blacks and silvery greys that you 


oe 


t the Fine Art Society’s. 


must look for good colour. 
f 
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The engraving 
after a picture can never be an exact fac- 
simile, and the more the conventions and the 
reproductive medium are respected, the more 
‘satisfactory is the result. We think, there- 
fore, that it is in original rather than repro- 
ductive engraving that the artist introduces 
colour to best advantage; the reason probably 
why the colour prints at the Champ-de-Mars 


Salon almost any spring are—though most 
people refuse to admit it—of greater artistic 


merit than the earlier prints as you see them 
‘in such a collection as the one now on view at 


Ir has been current of late that the Old 


Bailey was at last to come down, and that the 


ie 


plans had been passed for the New Bailey that 


was to take its place. A representative of the 
Daily Graphic, making inquiries at the Guild- 
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hall, discovered that this did not exactly 
represent the state of the New Bailey’s de- 
velopment. The plans, a clerk in the City 
Surveyor’s office informed him, had _ been 
drawn up years ago, but they were not quite 
ripe for publication yet. In fact, the clerk 
believed that they were at that moment under 
discussion at a meeting of the City Lands 
Committee, at which the City Surveyor himself 
was present. The Press representative there- 
upon sent in a message to the City Surveyor 
to ask if he might see the plans, or—in the 
event that they were not quite complete—if a 
day could be named when they would be so, 
and when he might profitably inquire again. 
The messenger returned after a few moments 
with the City Surveyor’s compliments and the 
message that the enquirer might “ inquire 
again in twelve months.” The plans are, in 
fact, in an embryo stage. Her Majesty’s 
judges have given their approval to the re- 
construction of the courts, but that is nearly 
as far as the scheme has arrived. Neither the 
cost nor the incidence of the c unty rate to 
pay for them have yet been decided upon, and 
prosecutors and counsel, witnesses and pri- 
soners, may confidently reckon on breathing 
the Underground Railway air of the Old 
Bailey for some years to.come. 


THERE are now to be seen, at the South 
Kensington Museum, in one of the galleries of 
the South Court, three designs of great 
interest by the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
Bart. The most important work is the design 
for the mosaic of the Tree of Life in the 
American Episcopal Church of St. Paul, 
Rome. This was painted in 1892, and the 
glass mosaic was produced by Salviati, of 
Venice, in the following year. The second is 
a water-colour drawing of the symbols of the 
Evangelists, a design for portion of a stained 
glass window at Castle Howard. The third 
design is due to the liberality of Mr. C. Fair- 
fax Murray, who presented to the Museum a 
model, showing the scheme of the mosaic 
decoration in the apse of the same church in 
Rome, The subject represents the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. To the right are the three Arch- 
angels, Michael, Raphael, and Zophiel, and to 
the left the Archangels Chemuel and Gabriel, 
the place for Azael (or Azrael) being vacant. 
Above is a company of angels, and beneath 
are the four rivers of Paradise. The model 
has unfortunately been somewhat damaged in 
transit from Rome, so that the two figures, 
probably Zadkiel and Uriel, in the outside 
arches, are wanting. 


SHOREDITCH is one of those quarters of 
London which might be made distinctly more 
endurable and less depressing if they were 
less smoky and grimy. The Great Hastern 
Railway Company has just been convicted at 
Worship Street for permitting black smoke to 
escape from their electric lighting works in 
Shoreditch High Street. The company pro- 
duced evidence to show that the furnaces and 
boilers were of the best construction, and 
properly worked, and that the stokers were 
competent. Nevertheless, it was proved that 
for eighteen minutes out of twenty-eight 
black smoke was pouring out of the chimney- 
stack. The magistrate made an order for the 
nuisance to be abated forthwith, but, of course, 
the inevitable appeal will come in to interpose 
some considerable delay. Nevertheless, it is 
gratifying to see that the authorities are 
sticking to their guns, and continuing to 
prosecute offenders who do so much to make 
London hideous. 


Mr. ALGERNON ASHTON writes as follows :— 
Please permit me to draw your attention to 
the present state of the fountain next to 
Drury Lane Theatre, lately erected by public 
subscription to the memory of Sir Augustus 
Harris. Passing there the other day, I was 
surprised and grieved to see that this hand- 
some fountain looked like going fast to decay, 
for not only was there no water at all (and 
apparently had not been for some time), but 
the basin itself appeared to be a receptacle for 
peashells and other rubbish. Is it really too 
much to expect some of the members of the 
committee who weré the means of providing 


this memorial to take the small trouble of 
keeping it in decent order ? 


THe Grand Trunk Railway, among other 
devices for reducing its working expenses, does 
its whitewashing by steam. It has a regular 
whitewash train—or rather two trains, one for 
each division. The apparatus consists essen- 
tially of an old engine in which the boiler does 
duty as a receiver. Into this the whitewash 
is sucked from barrels as required, and there 
it is kept in agitation by a Westinghouse 
pump. From this it is ejected by another 
brake pump as a fine spray, so that a man can 
lay the colour on as if he were watering a 
garden with a hose. In this way he can white- 
wash two or three stations a day. The most 
curious feature of the engine, for a Canadian 
one, is that it has a straight cylindrical funnel 
so that when it goes into the shops the nearest 
smoke-jack can be drawn over it like a sleeve, 
and it can smoke away merrily without dis- 
ee any smuts on the freshly-whitened 
walls. 


Wuatever the dinner, “In honour of Art,” 
at the Mansion House, lacked in the way of 
attendance of French artists was made up for 
by the large number of members of the 
English Academy who were present. Pro- 
bably there has seldom been a gathering, 
outside the Royal Academy banquet, when so 
many of these have been present. The 
Egyptian Hall has recently been thoroughly 
redecorated, but we are afraid that the 
statuary and the gaudy banners can hardly 
have impressed our friends from over the 
water with civic ideas of art in form or in 
colour. The reception rooms, after the dinner, 
were hung with pictures from the Lord 
Mayor’s collection, showing that not only is 
he a patron of English Art in the matter of 
English painters such as Turner and Reynolds, 
but of French painters such as Troyon. It is 
not generally known that the Lord Mayor 
started life in a humble walk of art—namely, 
as an engraver of silversmith’s work; a fact 
which in no wise abates one’s admiration for 
him in his present position. 


THERE is but little likelihood of the National 
Monuments in Churches Bill becoming law 
this session, although there would probably be 
but little opposition to it in the Commons 
after it had got through the Lords. - The 
reason for the Bill is a sound one (says the 
St. James’s Gazette), for at present the 
ordering of everything is at the disposal of 
the Dean and Chapter, and what one Dean ap- 
proved his successor might disapprove. The 
Bill would provide that when a national 
monument had been erected nothing could be 
done to it save with the permission of the 
Crown and Parliament. 


THE railway companies seem to be bestirring 
themselves to do away with the reproach, 
which has so long attached to them, that they 
are the most inartistic corporations of any in 
existence. ‘The example which was set by the 
energetic Great Eastern Railway Company, in 
placing in their carriages photographs of the 
various points of interest on their system, has 
now been copied by almost every railway in 
England; although some of them still persist 
in adhering to the terrible coloured illustra- 
tions of their various hotels, which are gene- 
rally positively infantine in their elevations 
and drawing. Fresh departures have been 
made this season in the attractive holiday 
leaflets issued by the Great Northern Railway 
Company. 


THE proposal to: establish some permanent 
memorial to the late John Millais, P.R.A., was 
carried a step further the other day, when an 
important meeting of R.A.’s and others was, 
by permission of the Prince of Wales, held at 
Marlborough House. The Prince, owing to 
his recent accident, was unfortunately unable 
to preside, as he wished to do, and in his 
absence the Duke of Westminster filled the 
presidential chair and submitted the proposal 
to the meeting. The scheme has assumed no 
definite shape so far, but a sub-committee of 
a highly representative character has been 
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appointed to report to the general committee 
the form the memorial shall take. Until this 
has been done no appeal will be made to the 
public for subscriptions. It only remains to 
be said that the general, committee is as in- 
fluential and representative as such a body 
could be. 


Some panels of old Brussels tapestry realised 
good prices at Christie’s, a set of three panels, 
illustrating the Metamorphoses of Ovid, selling 
for £700; six panels with the history of Noah 
for £300; four panels with landscapes for £450; 
and an oblong panel with a boar hunt in a 
forest, 98 guineas. A panel of old Gobelins 
tapestry, representing the trial of Susanna, 
fetched £105. In the same sale a pair of 
Louis XVI. marqueterie encoigneurs, mounted 
with chased ormolu, the property of the Earl 
of Haddington, sold for £185. 


Tum variations tenders occasionally exhibit 
constitute a standing marvel. In three cases 
referred to in the current agenda of the 
London County Council this singular charac- 
teristic is strikingly exhibited. Im one case 
the lowest tender was £2630, and the highest 
£6912; in a second the lowest was £16,900, 
and the highest £47,000; and in the third the 
two sets of figures were respectively £6134 
and £13,750. What a fine profit would accrue 
in each case to the contractor at the top of the 
list, were he given the order ! 


Tux long-talked-of recognition of the part 
played by Oliver Cromwell in our national 
history seems at last to have taken definite 
shape. By the generosity of Mr. Charles 
Wertheimer, Bernini’s bust of the Protector, 
which was formerly in Lord Revelstoke’s col- 
lection, has found a resting-place in the 
Houses of Parliament. It is placed at present 
in the Lower Waiting Hall of the House of 
Commons. Before many weeks are past a 
larger memorial, Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s 
colossal statue of Cromwell, will be ready for 
erection. It is at present being cast. The 
site for it has not yet been finally settled, but 
it will probably be in Parliament Square. 


Tur re-housing of the County Council is a 
standing grievance at Spring Gardens, and it 
was again brought to the fore by the Chair- 
man’s review of the work of the County 
Council during the past year. M1. McKinnon 
Wood recommended members of the Council, 
instead of viewing overcrowded and insanitary 
areas, to view the Council offices now scattered 
about in Spring Gardens, Craven Street, 
Whitehall Place, Pall Mall East, St. Martin’s 
Lane, and Charing Cross. In this way Mr. 
Wood thinks a long and profitable afternoon 
might be spent. It would he profitable, 
indeed, if very soon a new scheme could be 
brought forward to erect a City Hall worthy 
of London. Perhaps the solution will be 
found when the new Strand-Holborn street is 
commenced and the Council has to deal with 
the cleared areas; but meanwhile the Council 
were again called upon last week to incur 
fresh expenditure in not merely hiring but 
erecting additional offices for the staff. 


Mr. E. Wuire Wa tis, the secretary of the 
Sanitary Institute, has applied to several com- 
mittees of the City Corporation for the loan of 
diagrams or models relating to public works 
in the city, as exhibits in connection with the 
autumn congress of that Institute, to be held 
in Birmingham next September. The In- 
sanitary Property Committee is one of those 
communicated with, and they have given 
sanction for the loan of the plans of the 
labourers’ dwellings in Gildart’s Gardens and 
Ford Street. These will undoubtedly arouse 
considerable interest, as the general arrange- 
ment of the buildings has already been favour- 
ably commented upon by the representatives 
of municipal authorities who have visited 
Liverpool from far and near to inspect them. 
The Lighting Committee have referred Mr. 
Wallis’s application to the city electrical 
engineer, and probably some acceptable loans 
will be offered from that department. 


"AN INTERESTING LANCASHIRE 
CHURCH. 


BOUT three miles north-west of Ormskirk 
lies the ancient Parish Church of 
Halsall. It has not the massive and im- 
posing aspect of the ponderous, weather-worn, 
time-stained pile beneath which lies the dust 
of many generations of the House of Stanley ; 
nor is it so rich in storied monuments, anti- 
quarian associations, and legendary lore. Its 
history, however, even though the ecclesiastical 
archives yielded no information—which is far 
from being the case—could be constructed in 
a great measure from the architectural relics 
in which the church abounds. These belong 
to periods extending back to the Early English, 
which may be put at about the thirteenth 
century. The clustered shafts supporting the 
font are evidently of this period, and excava- 
tions in all probability would reveal 


Norman AND SAxon REMAINS, 


since the church is dedicated to that holy man, 
St. Cuthbert, whose name is associated with 
other foundations in the County Palatine. 
The church has an octagonal tower surmounted 
by aspire. Standing at a slight elevation, on 
the edge of a wooded demesne, it has a charm- 
ing setting. At the first glance from the 
roadway it has a somewhat modern look, but a 
nearer inspection of its exterior reveals its 
ancient character. It is abundantly supplied 
with gargoyles—those ugly, grinning demoni- 
acal masks which the medieval craftsmen 
carved with so much skill, and in the designs 
of which they displayed such a fertile, not to 
say ghoulish imagination. They are all here, 
these impish figures, as if imported from the 
nether world, leering at the spectator—the 
foul fiend himself, with his cloven foot, and a 
whole host of eerie, nondescript creatures. 
But the carvings are not all of the grotesque 
and diabolical order. There are some heads 
and faces, both outside the church and in, that 
are even 


BEAUTIFUL IN THEIR EXPRESSION. 


The finger of time, and the more ruthless 
hand of the vandal, have failed to destroy the 
serenity of their aspect. ‘The most interesting 
parts of the church are the chancel and the 
north chapel. 
the north, and high up above the glowing 
triptych, representing the vision of St. John 
the Evangelist, there is a beautifully orna- 
mented niche, which, perhaps at one time, 
contained the figure of a saint. The canopy 
is richly carved, and the corbel on which the 
figure rested contains a design of oak leaves 
and acorns in high relief. In the south wall 
are four arches, three of which form the 
sedilia. The fourth and the easternmost bay 
contains a piscina, the bowl being beautifully 
carved. In the centre of the exterior of the 
bowl there is a carved mitred head in high 
relief, which is believed to represent St. 
Cuthbert. At the terminations of the arches 
heads are carved, one of them being a bishop, 
wearing his mitre, and another, a close-cropp ed 
head, with a curious, conical, knob-crowne d 
cap. There are no less than 


Four PiscInaS IN THE CHURCH. 


The one just named has no drain, and is 
accordingly believed to have been the holy 
water stoup of the porch. The recumbent 
figures of a knight and his lady, beautifully 
carved in alabaster, occupy an altar tomb on 
the south side of the chancel. The angry 
blood mounts to one’s face as one reads the 
placard placed on this tomb, appealing to the 
looker-on to respect the monuments of the 
dead. But there are cogent reasons for the 
entreaty—some thousands of reasons, in fact. 


Every scratch and incision made by Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, with convenient jack-knife, on this 
hard, polished stone, constitutes a valid reason 
for the injunction. The knight is literally 
scored from head to foot with the initials of 
generations of vandals and desecrators. No 
erratic block of the ice age was ever grooved 
and striated by the action of grinding glaciers 
as these poor monuments have been by the 
implements of would-be purchasers of a cheap 
immortality. It is some consolation, however, 


In the east chancel wall to- 


to know that this passion for cutting dates and ~ 
initials on our monuments is not a product of 
modern times. It seems to be a failing of the ~ 
race. On a buttress in the north chapel some 
visitor has carved his initials, with the date — 
1682, and, for some unexplained reason, close 
by the inscription has been faithfully repro- 
duced. The armour-clad knight and the lady 
lying by his side—her face mutilated—are 
stated to be Sir Hy. Halsall, who died in 1523, 
and his wife Margaret, daughter of James 
Stanley, Bishop of Ely, and brother to the 
first Earl of Derby. Opposite, against the 
north wall of the chancel, there is the effigy 
of an ecclesiastic, with his hands clasped in 
prayer, also carved in alabaster. His tonsured 
head rests upon a cushion, and at his feet 
reclines a dog. Over the tomb there is a 


magnificently decorated arch. The effigy is 
considered to be that of the Rev. Richard 


Halsall, Rector of Halsall (third son of Sir 


Hy. Halsall), who directed by his will, proved 


in 1563, that his body should be buried “in ~ 


the chancell of the p’iche churche of Halsail a 
afore sayd in the towmbe made in the wall = 


uppon the north syde of the same churche,” — 
Some of the choir stalls are of oak, finely ~ 
carved and black with age. Those on the ~ 
south side contain misereres ‘ 


CARVED wITH Quaint Dzsians, 


like the seats in the choir stalls at Whalley 
Parish Church that were removed from the 
Abbey. The subjects of these carvings on the 
south side are given as follow—from east to 
west—by Messrs. Hy. Taylor and R. D. Rad- 


zs 


ne ae wv ¥ {Magara 


# 


cliffe in “The Transactions of the Historic 


Society of Lancashire and Cheshire” :—(1) ~ 


Two naked men wrestling, each apparently 


encouraged by a monk. The supporters are 


conventional flowers, delicately carved. (2) — 


An angel, winged and feathered, holding a key = 


in either hand, and wearing a cap, in front of — 


which is a plain cross. 
dragons. 
man. The supporters are conventional roses. ~ 


ne 


porters are small eagles. 
carved. 


holding a book and wearing a cap, with a plain — 
cross in front. Supporters : Tudor roses. 


divisions between the stalls are massive ing 
character and well moulded. They arefurther” 


ORNAMENTED WITH CARVINGS OF ANGELS, 


some of them bearing shields. The desks in | 


front of the boys’ seats contain some fine 
ancient carving; the ends, 4in. thick, are” 
richly panelled and carved. The finial of thee 
western stall end, on the south side, is the ~ 
eagle and child (the Derby crest); that o 


The supporters are _ 
(3) Head of a venerable-bearded 


Tho 2 | 
only remaining ancient miserere on the north | 
side represents two dragons fighting. The 


(4) An eagle in the act of flight. The sup- 
(5) Fox and goose. _ 
Supporters: Conventional Tudor roses, boldly 
(6) An angel, winged and robed, 


A 


northisa lion.” “These misereres,” theauthors 


of the article in question observe, “‘ were Carvi 


before the publication of the “Morte En- 


comium, in which Erasmus so vigorously 
lashed the monks on their worldliness, se 
suality, and folly. The English are pr 
verbially a sport-loving nation, and no 
Englishman, however unsportsmanlike, cou 
seriously object to the wrestling match rep 
sented in one of these carvings; but nowada; 
we should hardly expect our parish clergy 
act as backers in such a contest.” One of 

chief glories of the church is the door am 
the doorway, by which the north chapel, no 
used as a clergy vestry, is entered from t 
chancel. 


Tar MouLpING OF THE ARCH 


is remarkable for its beauty and its ex 
and the upper portion of the door is ri 
carved, The massiveness of the lock and 1 
key—nearly lft. long—are striking fea 
«A noticeable feature of the chancel,” s 


the writers above referred to, “ which has bee! 
the subject of much comment, is the 
held up in benediction, from the apex of 
great east window hood mould. It is carv 
in somewhat flat relief on the face of a larg 
block of stone, and towards one end of if 
This stone has apparently been insert 
and it has been suggested that it enclos 
relics,” 2 a 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 


YEAR’S work of the London County 

Council is a subject of no little magni- 
tude when it becomes necessary to treat it 
within the compass of even a tolerably long 
address. Many phases of the work must 
necessarily be neglected or passed over with 
only a few general remarks ; and such remarks 
in Mr. McKinnon Wood’s speech, in reviewing 
the work of the past twelve months at last 
week’s meeting of the Council, as contain a 
“building ” interest we report :—“I shall, I 
am sure, be pardoned if I do not attempt even 
a reference to much of the work which is 
carried on so adequately by our committees as 
to pass almost without remark by the Council. 
For example, we all know how indispensable 
is the work of the Building Act Committee, 
and most of us are aware that its members 
devote themselves for several hours at each 
meeting to a mass of dry but-important detail ; 
yet it would be impossible to give any ade- 
quate idea of what they accomplish in such 
an address as this. The work of that com- 
mittee, like that of the Asylums and several 
other committees, is an illustration of the 
purely administrative labour that is under- 
taken cheerfully and steadily week after week 
without hope or desire of public recognition. 


Pusntic HeautH.—Main DRAINAGE. 


A primary duty of the Council is the service 
of the public health. I have no intention of 
dwelling on the familiar facts connected with 
the past improvement of the main drainage 
system and the condition of the lower river. 
You have heard that there are enthusiasts 
who dream of restoring the “silver Thames” 
to its ancient pride as a salmon river. I do 
not know whether this hope is shared by the 
committee, but it is certain that they are not 
content to rest on their oars, or be satisfied 
with the great improvements they have 
effected if further improvements prove to be 
practicable. They have, therefore, been 
engaged for some time past in experiments in 
the filtration of sewage through a coke filter. 
At the southern outfall the raw sewage has 
been passed through a 4ft. coke filter for 
several weeks. A purification of 65 has been 
obtained, and better results are anticipated as 
the condition of the filters become more 
matured. The depth of the filter is now being 
increased to 8ft., and the experiment will be 
continued with a single filter, and also with 
two such filters in series. The sewage will, in 
the second case, therefore; be treated to double 
filtration. A small experiment conducted on 
this principle gave a purification of 95 per 
cent., producing an effluent incomparably purer 
than the river itself. At the northern outfall 
a large 6ft. filter is now being used for filtra- 
tion of the sewage effluent, which has already 
been subjected to chemical treatment and 
sedimentation. An average purification of 80 
per cent. has been effected, and goldfish have 
lived in this filtered affluent for over three 
weeks. 


Hovusina AND TRAMWAYS. 


The next department affecting the public 
health is that connected with the housing of 
the people. It is generally recognised that the 
conditions under which the committee is com- 
pelled to work are too rigid and stringent, and 
there is a general hope that such relief as is 
consistent with financial stability may be 
granted by the Treasury. The obligation, for 
example, to replace the cost of the land 
within sixty years is undoubtedly not in 
accordance with commercial practice, or neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of sound 
finance. One point appears clear. The popula- 
tion of London is, as regards the middle class 
and aconsiderable portion of the upper working 
class, a very mobile population, in this sense, 
that it makes no difficulty in finding house 
room at great distances from its work in any 
direction in which travelling facilities are pro- 
vided. It is a lower class which is affected by 
the problem which we are considering—a class 
which tends to crowd neighbourhoods in which 


AND ARGHITEGTURAL RECORD. 


work, often casual work, can be obtained. In 
such neighbourhoods, as a rule, the value of 
land is enormous, and the cost of housing 
prodigious. Obviously, to increase the mo- 
bility of this class is greatly to assist solution 
of our problem. We hope that efforts to 
enlarge the number and convenience of work- 
men’s trains may be successful, but we have 
one great means of communication which will 
soon be largely in our hands, and for the deve- 
lopmentof which weshall beresponsible. I can- 
not help thinking that much is to be hoped from 
the development of the’ tramway system and 
the employment of electric traction. It would 
be immensely to the advantage of London to 
complete, accelerate, and cheapen this great 
means of communication, which is for many 
reasons one of the most convenient for a 
working-class population. Our lease to the 
North Metropolitan Company gives us rights 
of developing the lines in co-operation with 
the Company, the exercise of which circum- 
stances beyond the control of the committee 
have hitherto hampered. I hope that the 
difficulties which have arisen may be removed 
by the public spirit of the local authorities 
interested. The London Tramway Company’s 
lines south of the Thames will be in the 
possession of the Council on January Ist. In 
this case it is important to note that the 
Council was able to take such action as 
ensured to the ratepayers the profits of the 
line from the date on which the Council was 
legally entitled to purchase. The Council has 
decided to retain the the control of these lines, 
and we shall have in our hands not only a 
valuable municipal asset, but a potent instru- 
ment for combating the evils of overcrowding, 
and for adding to the comfort and convenience 
of the travelling public. 
Street IMPROVEMENTS. 


Geographically connected with the clearance 
of the insanitary Clare Market area, which the 
Council is now carrying out at an estimated 
cost of £216,000, is the street improvement 
from Holborn to the Strand. There appears 
to be a general consensus of opinion that the 
proposal will result in a magnificent boulevard 
which will add to the dignity and beauty of 
the capital at a minimum of cost to the rate- 
payers. A road 100ft. in width will take the 
place of narrow and tortuous lanes, and it is 
intended to make provision that the buildings 
erected should be architecturally worthy of so 
fine a site. As has been shown by the chair- 
man of the Improvements Committee, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, who brought to its service the 
experience of a First Commissioner of Works, 
it may be expected, even financially, to result 
in ultimate benefit to the ratepayers. In con- 
nection with this improvement housing accom- 
modation will be found for the full number of 
persons displaced. Complementary to this 
scheme are two other schemes previously 
sanctioned by the Council, the removal of the 
block of buildings at Holywell Street and the 
widening of Southampton Row, which will be 
carried out by agreement with the chief land- 
owner, the expiry of leases affording a favour- 
able opportunity. The total estimated cost of 
the street improvements for which Parlia- 
mentary powers will be sought in the next 
session amounts to £1,100,000. The improve- 
ments which the Council is at present engaged 
in carrying out will cost nearly 13 million 
sterling. From March, 1889, to this date, the 
Council has voted an expenditure of 3} 
millions on street improvements apart from 
the clearance of insanitary areas, and the 
total length of streets affected amounts to 54 
miles. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


In another direction the Council has resolved 
unanimously to increase its expenditure, 
namely, in adding to the number of its fire 
stations and otherwise improving its appliances 
for the protection of the metropolis from fire. 
For this purpose it has sanctioned an ad- 
ditional expenditure of £197,000 on capital 
account; and the increase in annual mainte- 
nance is roughly estimated at about £30,000 
a year. Other committees, the Building Act 
and the Theatres Committees, are charged 
with precautionary duties in regard to fire. 
Warned by the awful calamity in Paris, the 
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Theatres Committee has introduced a+ Bill 
requiring a licence to be obtained from the 
Council before buildings may be used for 
bazaars, such licence to be obtainable at any 
time. New rules have also been made for the 
prevention of accidents in the use of the lime- 
light and cinematographs in places of enter- 
tainment. The Public Control Committee 
report that they have investigated 301 cases 
of lamp accidents, in which 36 lives were lost. 
WATER. 
The Water Committee has been engaged 
during the past year chiefly in presenting 
evidence to the Royal Commission. In con- 
sequence, no steps have been taken by the 
Council for the acquisition of the water supply. 
Unfortunately, the truce does not extend to 
companies, and the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company have strengthened its position by 
legalising its overdraft from the Thames, and 
by increasing its rights of drawing water from 
the river at a point nearer London than was 
recommended by the last Royal Commission. 
The Council succeeded in obtaining the in- 
sertion of a provision that no increased claim 
should be admitted on account of these new 
powers in the event of purchase within ten 
years; but I cannot help feeling that, not- 
withstanding this safeguard, there can hardly 
fail to be an increase in the cost of purchase 
as a consequence of the conferring of these 
new and valuable rights. Although the 
Council may not be unanimous on other 
points, I think there will be a general concur- 
rence in the opinion that an early settlement 
of this question is in the interests of the rate- 
payers and water consumers of London. 
Historic BuiLpINaGs. 

Few Londoners adequately appreciate the 
wealth of the capital in buildings of historic 
or architectural interest. The Council last 
year obtained power to expend money for the 
preservation of such monuments of the past. 
With the assistance of various archeological 
societies, it is preparing a most interesting 
register, The first section is about to be 
printed, and deals with the East End parishes. 
A register of the whole of London will 
eradually be prepared. 


Tur Works DEPARTMENT. 


The department has been carried on under the 
new management for a little more than a year. 
Of the work for which the new management is 
solely responsible, the amount which has been 
completed, passed by the committees, and 
reported to the Council is not yet large. In 
fact, some of the works commenced under the 
old management are not yet completed and 
reported. So far (according to the standards 
of comparison adopted by the Council) the 
cost of the estimated and jobbing works 
carried out entirely under the new manage- 
ment shows a balance below the estimates and 
the schedule values respectively, and the 
quality of the work has been satisfactory. 


Tue Victoria Home at Bolton-le-Sands, near 
Lancaster, was opened a week ago. 

New offices have been erected for the Parish 
Council of Brechin. The design is a free 
treatment of Scotch Renaissance. The whole 
work has been carried out from plans prepared 
by Mr. D. Wishart Galloway, architect and 
surveyor, Brechin. 

T'apRE has been unveiled in the Kremlin, at 
Moscow, the colossal statue of Czar Alexander 
II., which stands nearly 18ft. high, under a 
canopy of red Finnish granite. Nine years 
ago, Alexander III. approved of the design for 
the statue, and now he also has gone, and it is 
only the grandson of the great Czar Liberator 
who can be present at the inauguration of a 
monument of truly Russian splendour. 

Tum new works of the City and South 
London Railway have very nearly cleared the 
river on the south side of London Bridge, and 
a junction is about to be effected with the 
existing line at a point a little to the north of 
St. George’s Church—a point about 200yds, on 
the City side of the Borough station. By the 
time the station underneath the Church of St, 
Mary Woolnoth has_ been constructed, the 
tunnelling will probably have crept up from 
the north bank of the river to this point. 
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New Theatre at Kennington. 


POUR AS playhouses are springing up 
b on every hand. Already the outlying 
theatres furnish a very considerable list. The 
foundation-stone of the new house in Kenning- 
ton Park Road was laid last week. Designed 
by Mr. W. R. G. Sprague, the new house will 
be one of the most complete and sumptuous in 
London, and may even eclipse most of the 
West End theatres—no very difficult task, by 
the way. It will occupy a site having frontages 
of about 80ft. in Kennington Park Road, 150ft. 
to South Place, and 90ft. to De Laune Street. 
The whole of the main frontages will be exe- 
cuted in white Portland stone; the elevations 
are of a rich Italian Renaissance character ; 
and the more expensive parts of the house will 
be entered from Kennington Park Road by a 
few broad steps running the entire length of 
the 50ft: wide stoné colonnade, into a vestibule 
or lobby, and thence to the grand crush room. 
This apartment willbe. © ° 
OnE OF THE FEATURES 

of the building, having a length of 42ft. and 
a width of 22ft.. The walls will be of a 
specially selected Italian marble, and recessed 
marble columns will add to its beauty, whilst 
specially designed and deeply«recessed -fire- 
places at each end, will add.to the general 
comfort and luxury. From this crush room 
will run a bold marble staircase, 27ft. wide, 
branching off on each side to the dress circle, 
with a separate and direct entry to each of the 
stalls. Directly above the main crush room 
will be a ladies’ foyer and the grand saloon, 


both these apartments being quite separate, 


and the style of decoration throughout. the 
interior will be French Renaissance, with a 
free introduction of paintings on ceilings and 
panellings, whilst the draperies and colourings 
will be of harmonious and soft tints, with a 
free use of gold, so that the utmost effect of 
richness and harmony may be obtained with- 
out the making of any one 


CoLtour OprTRustve. 


The auditorium will have an average depth of 
70ft, and a clear width of 60ft., and constructed 
on the two-tier system, viz.: Stalls, pit stalls 
on the ground floor, dress circle forming the 
first tier, or balcony, and the gallery and 
amphitheatre being the second tier, The 
decoration of the auditorium throughout will 
be of the richest description, and the electric 
light will be employed. Exceptionally large 
and richly decorated saloons are adjacent to 
each part of the theatre, the pit saloon having 
the walls entirely covered by fancy tiling. 
The retiring rooms have received special care, 
and will be found as perfect as modern science 
can make them. Heating and ventilation 
will be conducted on the plenum system, and 
fresh air of the required temperature will be 
distributed by flues and channels to the 
different parts, the foul or used-up air being 
gently forced out = 


THRovcH PowrrruL Exnausts. 

A complete set of hydrants and fire appliances 
is arranged, and the stage will be fitted with 
a special double asbestos and steel fireproof 
curtain, controllable by one man. The stace 
is one of the largest in London, being about 
80ft. wide and 50ft. deep. The electric light 
will be generated by steam plant, and will be of 
sufficient power to give any possible electrical 
effects at the pantomime season without 
diminishing the normal light of the house. 
The dressing rooms are entirely separated 
from the stage by stout brick walls and iron 
doors. Large scenery stores, painting rooms, 
and property rooms, &c., are included in the 
scheme, and Mr. Sprague hopes to have the 
theatre ready by November. 


Tue plaster cast of the life-sized marble 
statue of the late Judge Thomas Hughes, the 
author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” which 
is to be erected by Old Rugbeians and others 
at Rugby, has now been completed and ap- 
proved by the Memorial Committee. Mr. T. 
Brock, R.A., who has been entrusted with the 
work, is therefore now busily engaged upon 
the execution of the statue itself, 
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A NEW NORTHERN SHIRE HALL. 


NEW Shire Hall has been erected at 

Durham. It was formally opened last 
week. ‘The new building is a conspicuous 
adornment to the fine thoroughfare of Old 
Elvet, and indeed to the ancient city in which 
it is situated. Unfortunately, the site upon 
which it has been erected stands somewhat in 
a hollow, and its shape is also peculiar, forming 
as it does almost an equilateral triangle. 
However, the difficulties presented by these 
circumstances have been well overcome by 
Messrs. Harry Barnes and Fredk. E. Coates, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Sunderland and West Hartle- 
pool. Standing, as the Hall does, upon rather 
low-lying ground, and overlooked as it is from 
many parts of the city, the architect’s decision 
to grace the building with 


A TowER AT THE CoRNER 


has been abundantly justified in the result. 
The ‘tower, which is capped by a dome of 
beaten copper supported by a drum of 
clustered shafts, not only gives the building 
greater prominence among the surrounding 
/ erections, but adds appreciably to its dignity. 
Ruabon red terra-cotta is the principal 
material used in the fine new building, the 
appearance of which is further enhanced by 
its roofing of Westmoreland green slates. 
Around the entire length of the Hall, which 
has a frontage of 200ft., runs a balustrade. In 
the centre is the main entrance, through an 
elaborately enriched archway, approached by a 
fine flight of Mansfield stone steps some 30ft. 
in width. The grill is 


RicHty Wroveut in Hammerep Iron, 


after passing which is seen the grand staircase. 
Its steps are of marble, while the balustrade 
is of terra-cotta, and the supporting columns 
of polished white Parian. All the corridor 
floors are “fireproof,” and laid with wood 
blocks. Upon the ground floor the council 
chamber and committee rooms and the offices 
of the county clerk are found. The council 
chamber—one of the most interesting portions 
of the new structure—is on the axial line of 
the building, and, though effectually isolated, 
is of easy access from all parts, Its shape is 
that of a horse-shoe, perhaps the ideal form of 
a council chamber; all unnecessary corners, 
&e., are dispensed with, rendering the acoustic 
properties almost perfect. Ata great height 
from the floor, the horse-shoe makes a tran- 
sition to a circle, the roof being neatly coved 
and domed, with pendentives and 


ARCHES ORNAMENTED IN RELIEF. 


The walls are adorned with. marble columns, 
panels, and carving, and each of the windows 
13 filled with stained glass representing the 
arms of the county and of a number of the 
different boroughs in the Palatinate. Accom- 
modation is provided for 100 members, in 
aldition to the officers and Press. Much 
attention has been paid to the position of 
the ante-room, which is hexagonal in shape, 
and handsomely decorated with rich oak 
panelling, while the waiting rooms are well 
placed for the convenience of deputations. 
On either side of the principal entrance are to 
be noticed the County Clerks’ departments, 
and the first floor contains the offices of the 
County Surveyor, Medical Officer, Accountant, 
and Technical Education Secretary, all the 
departments being self-contained, while the 
second floor is devoted to photographing rooms, 
laboratories, and a library. Excepting the 
council chamber, which is heated on the Plenum 
system, the building is warmed by low pres- 
sure steam; but all the principal offices have 
open fires, The original estimate was £18,081, 
but, this amount being considered too high, 
the architects, at the desire of the Council, 
reduced it to £13,875, which sum was accepted. 


The contract for the whole building was 
entrusted to Messrs. D. and J. Ranken, of 
Sunderland; Mr. J. G. Kilburn, of Durham, 
being appointed clerk of works, and Mr. J. E. 
Miller, A.M.I.C.E., of Sunderland, quantity 
surveyor, 


Professional Items. — 


Aston.—New cottage homes are being ~ 
erected at Gravelly Hill, Birmingham, ~ 
The architects’ plans were originally drawn | 
for the accommodation of “families” of 
thirty, but at the instance of the Local ~~ 
Government Board they have been amended, 
so as to provide for “families” of not more 
than sixteen, space being found in the 
altered designs for a total of 250 children. 
The new buildings face the workhouse on the © 
opposite side of Union Road, and are divided — 
by a broad roadway into two sections, one for — 
girls and one for boys. In the centre of the — 
former is situated the superintendent's house; 
at the Fentham Road end is a probationary 
lodge for the detention and examination of 
new comers, and at the opposite extremity are — 
the church and schools and the infirmary. In — 
each section are seven homes for the accommo- 
dation of sixteen children each, and one for 
twelve children. The boys’ department con- — 
tains workshops. The contract, which amounts — 
to £42,000, has been let to Messrs. W. Lee and 
Son, of Aston. 


BarnstEy.—The Barnsley Corporation is — 
about to erect an isolation small-pox hospital. 
The building, which is from the plans of Mr. 
J. F. Taylor, C.E., borough surveyor, will con- 
sist of five blocks of buildings, viz., entrance — 
and discharge block, isolation block, adminis- _ 
trative block, main road block, laundry and 
disinfecting block. The isolation block will — 
comprise male and female wards, with nurses 
duty rooms. The administrative block willbe 
three stories inheight, with a water towerjinthe 
centre, and will contain dispenser’s room, 
waiting room, matrons and nurses dining, 
sitting, and bedrooms, &c. The main ward 
block includes male and female ward, each 
36ft. by 26ft.,and two wards for the treatment 
of special cases, &c. The walls are to be of 
brick, relieved by mouldings, and stone 
dressings, the character architecturally being 
domestic Gothic. The lighting will be by oil — 
lamps temporarily, and afterwards by elec- 
tricity. The lighting and ventilation of the 
building is on the latest principle. The tenders, — 
amounting to £5990, accepted, are as follows: 
—Mason and brickwork, Messrs. J. and ©, D. — 
Potter; joiner, J. Smith, Gawber; plasterer, — 
Fleming; slater, Messrs. Dauber and Son, — 
Limited; plumber, glazier, smith and founder, — 
B. Dennison ; hot water engineer and painter, — 
Messrs. Snowden and Son; disinfector and — 
laundry engineer, Manchester Laundry — 
Engineering Company. 3 
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Bristou.—For several months past prepara- 
tions have been in progress at the Bristol 
Electrical station for the supply of the power 
that will shortly be needed to feed the 
extended mains. The capacity of the engine 
room has been more than doubled, and the 
number of Lancashire boilers has been in- 
creased from seven to twelve. In the course 
of a few months there will be machinery of ~ 
between 4000 and 5000 horse power in the 
engine room, and in the extension of the build- 
ing recently carried out by Mr. C. A. Hayes, 
from the designs of Mr. Henry Williams, 
room has been provided for further additions 
to the plant when they become necessary. 


Dervonport.—Structural and other altera- ~ 
tions have been carried out at the Metropole 
Theatre, Devonport. The principal improve-— 
ment is the formation of a grand circle with 
seating accommodation for 350. This has been ~ 
done by bringing forward the gallery 20ft., in” 
horse-shoe shape, with a frontal of fibrous | 
plaster, artistically decorated. The other = 
alterations include the provision of a much 
needed ladies’ cloak-room, and a rearrange- 
ment of the accommodation at the back of 
the pit, to improve the view of the stage. 
The ceiling has been treated to represent the 
four seasons of the year, the central pat 
being an artistic study illustrative of-a 
hearsal. It is proposed to erect a baleony im 
Catherine Street, and otherwise to improve 
the appearance of the arcade, which will be 
lighted by clusters of electric globes. : 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Epzeiu.—The formal opening of the Inglis 
Memorial Hall, Edzell, took place a few days 
ago. The hall is a fine architectural group 
with graceful proportions and harmonious 
lines.. Granite shafts and Venetian enamel 
mosaic have been utilised with effect on the 
porch. Over this rises the clock tower. The 
style used is Scottish of the sixteenth century. 
The works have been executed by the follow- 
ing contractors: Messrs. J. Ford and Son, 
Montrose, mason work; Messrs. W. Black and 
Son, Brechin, joiner work and library fittings 
and furnishings ; Mr. J. Scott, Brechin, slater 
work; Mr. D. M‘Kay, Carnoustie, plumber 
work ; Messrs. Thomson Brothers, Brechin and 
Edzell, plaster work; Messrs. M‘Kenzie and 
Moncur, Edinburgh, heating; Messrs. Milne, 
Edinburgh, gas fittings; Messrs. Alexander, 
brass founders, Dundee, hall pendants ; Messrs. 
Wooliscroft, Hanley, wall and floor tiles; 
Messrs. Salviati, Venice, Messrs. Meikle, Glas- 
gow, and Mr. Fox Maule Boyd, Dundee, have 
respectively carried out the Venetian enamel 
mosaics, stained glass and painter work to 
special designs by Mr. C. Ower. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Ower. 


GnoucesteR.—In a limited competition, the 
designs of Mr. Alfred J. Dunn, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Gloucester and Birmingham, have been selected 
by the professional assessor for new schools to 
accommodate 950 children, for the City of 
Gloucester School Board. The following 
report was made by Messrs. Martin and 
Chamberlain, the appointed referees :—‘‘In 
accordance with your request, we now have 
the pleasure’ of sending you a copy of the 
notes made by our Mr. William Martin and 
his son, Mr. F. Martin, upon the inspection of 
nine designs sent by six competitors for 
schools to be erected on the Sandpits site, and 
of the particulars accompanying the same, 
and are of opinion that the design marked 
‘Complete Supervision’ is the best, and that 
designs marked “Sinister Lux’ and ‘ Up-to- 
date’ No. 1 are equal second. “At the same 
time, we would suggest that the attention of 
the author of the selected design be called to 
the points named in our report upon his design 
for his re-consideration, and we assume that 
our remarks upon the other designs will be for 
the consideration of the committee only, and 
not to be made public.” 


Lxerps.—The newly-erected mission Church 
of St. Andrew, Stourton, Leeds, was conse- 
crated a few days ago. The new church is 
designed in the Decorated style of English 
Gothic Architecture, and consists of a nave of 
five bays, aisles, and chancel, with a chapel on 
its north side, and organ chamber and vestry 
to the south. The church is built of brick— 
the walls plastered inside—with external 
dressings of red Dumfries stone and Harehills 
stone internally. Bothnave and chancel have 
a somewhat lofty clerestory, that of the nave 
carrying an open framed roof, 51ft. to the 
apex, while the chancel roof is panelled to a 
curve. The chancel end is lofty and wide, so 
that the full sound of the organ can be heard 
well in the nave. The organ chamber itself is 
raised about 10ft. above the choir level, so 
that the organist has full command of his 
choir. The chancel is well raised above the 
nave, and seated in oak for a fairly large choir. 
The altar stands partly in a recess formed by 
the jambs of the great east window being 
brought down to the ground. The chancel 
still lacks its screen and other permanent 
furniture, while in the nave the pulpit and 
font are both temporary, having been used in 
the old iron church. Mr. W. T. Gould, of 
Leeds, has been the sole contractor. Mr. T. A. 
Bolton has been the clerk of works, and Mr. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham, the 
architect. 


LianpRrinpop.—The Gwalia Hotel has been 
extended by the addition of a separate block 
-of buildings, The new Gwalia has been de- 
signed in the English Renaissance style of 
Architecture. It occupies one of the most 
prominent sites in Llandrindod, the principal 
facade fronting what has appropriately been 
termed the Gwalia Square, the other elevations 
facing the park and Ithon Road respectively. 


At the intersection of the frontages octagonal 
turrets are placed, these being carried up to 
the main roof, and surmounted with an orna- 
mental covering. The decoration and ornament 
have been centred on the main facade, where 
some very excellently carved panels and shields 
provide a pleasing effect. Red Ruabon bricks 
have been used throughout the building, with 
Bath stone dressings. The internal arrange- 
ment of the various floors are admitted to be 
not only unique, but excellent in every respect. 
The corridors throughout the building are well 
lighted and ventilated. The rooms are well 
arranged, ample in dimensions, and readily 
accessible. The chief feature, internally, is a 
spacious central hall, luxuriously furnished, 
and rendered attractive by stained glass 
windows, mosaic floor, artistically draped 
arches, the grand staircase with handsome 
walnut newel surmounted by a wrought-iron 
electric light standard, and the balconies with 
their fairy pendant hangings on the first and 
second floors, overlooking the central hall. 
The contract has been carried out by Mr. D. 
Jenkins, of Swansea. The new hotel was de- 
signed and carried out under the supervision 
of Messrs. Swash and Bain, architects, Newport 
(Mon.). The total cost of the building, in- 
cluding land, &c., has been £15,000. 


Lonpon, N.— A new police-court for the 
Highgate district, which has been built at 
the corner of Archway and Bishop’s Road, 
quite close to the Highgate Railway Station, 
was formally opened last Tuesday week. The 
new building which has been erected by the 
Middlesex County Council, at a cost of about 
£6000, occupies a site opposite to the Gravel 
Pit Wood, which cost £5000, half of which 
will be refunded to the county by the Com- 
missioner of Metropolitan Police, as half the 
ground is to be occupied by a new police- 
station. The building, the foundation stone 
of which was laid on August 5th, last year, is 
of red brick; with stone dressing. 


Neatu:—The foundation stone of the Gnoll 
Park Road Board Schools has been laid within 
the last few days. These are the first schools 
that have been erected by the Board, and will 
have accommodation for nearly 1000 children. 
The work is being carried out by Mr. David 
Jenkins, builder, Swansea, at a cost of £10,700, 
from competitive plans supplied by Mr. J. 
Cook Rees, architect, of Neath. 


PrymournH.—All Saints Church, Tor, Ply- 
mouth, which has been closed for nearly three 
weeks, is now opened. Various alterations 
have been effected. Two new stained glass 
windows which have been put in the apse add 
very greatly to the general effect of the 
chancel. One window represents the Apostles 
St. James and St. John, with typical scenes 
from their lives; the other shows St. James- 
the-Less and St. Matthias in similar manner. 
A new pulpit of green Chilwork stone has 
been erected in the place of the temporary 
structure. 


SHEFFIELD.—During the last few weeks ex- 
tensive structural alterations have been in 
progress at the Sheffield Theatre Royal, Mr. 
Frank Matcham having supervised the work. 
A handsome verandah has been erected, cover- 
ing the whole of the frontage and the gallery 
entrance at the side; whilst the walls have 
been cemented with rusticated work, bold 
mouldings, and ornamentations. New lobbies 
and vestibules have been provided, with mosaic 
flooring and ornamental ceilings, the walls 
being panelled with mouldings and enrich- 
ments, and ornamented with artistic figures, 
paintings, and tapestries. The staircase to 
the dress circle has been widened, and the 
wall and ceilings ornamented in harmony with 
the grand vestibule. The staircase opens into 
a large foyer, which leads to the dress circle, 
and adjoining is a lounge, which opens on to 
the saloon. A great improvement has been 
effected in the seating and accommodation of 
the stalls, and for this purpose a wide staircase 
has been erected. At the auditorium side an 
improved exit has been formed into the side 
street. The theatre has been redecorated 


throughout from the designs of the architect. 


Under Discussion. 


ARCHITECTURAL VISIT TO PLYMOUTH. 


A large gathering of members of the Ply- 
mouth Architectural Society recently as- 
sembled at the Palace Theatre, which is now 
rapidly approaching completion in Union 
Street. The party were met at the entrance 
by Messrs. J. '’. Wimperis and Arber’s repre- 
sentative, Mr. Sprague, who conducted them 
over the works and explained the general 
arrangements of construction, of seating, and 
the decorations. After the auditorium had 
been inspected the party viewed the stage, 
and here all the mechanism was closely ex- 
amined, together with some of the scenery, 
which was hoisted for the inspection of the 
members. The upper regions of the stage and 
the “gridiron” occupied attention en route. 
On the conclusion of the visit Messrs. J. T. 
Wimperis and Arber, the architects for the 
building, and Mr. Sprague, their representa- 
tive, were heartily thanked on the proposition 
of Mr. E. A. Lethbridge, seconded by the hon. 
secretary, Mr. B. Priestley Shires. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The members of the Royal Archeological 
Institute paid a visit to Lancaster last week. 
Among the excursions taken was one to Hey- 
sham. The church, dedicated to St. Peter, the 
party found to be of Norman architecture, 
with remains of Saxon work. ‘In the church- 
yard several ancient tombstones were pointed 
out, on one.of which is a carved cross with a 
sword on one side and a harp on the other, con- 
jectured to have been the memorial of a min- 
strel warrior. An object of archeological 
interest is found on the right hand side of the 
path, this being astone known as the Heysham 
Hogback, which is most curiously carved. On 
the headland to the west of the church were 
seen the ruins of the oratory of the little 
Saxon church which was dedicated to St. 
Patrick, and which measured 27ft. by ft. 
The parts remaining are the east wall and parts 
of the north and south walls. To the west of 
this church six coffins hewn in the rock were 
pointed out, and these were seen to have 
sockets at the head for crosses which have 
disappeared. On the opposite side of the hill 
are two similar coffins, one a small one, appa- 
rently that of a child. This is taken by some 
antiquaries to refute the proposition that the 
place was ever the cell of an anchorite or 
missionary hermit, whilst others deny that it 
does, as many of them were married men. 
The generally accepted’ tradition is that it is 
an early British church founded by St. Patrick, 
who landed on the shores of Morecambe Bay 
from Ireland. 


A VISIT TO YORK. 


The members of the Northern Architectural 
Society, which is one of the largest of the 
provincial centres in alliance with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, recently paid a 
visit to York. The party was conducted by 
Mr. John Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Mr. 
Arthur Pollard, York, over the new north wing 
recently added to the Station Hotel by Mr. 
William Bell, the company’s architect. One 
of the chief features of this additional block 
of buildings is the magnificent reading and 
writing room, which will supply a long-felt 
want as a source of comfort and convenience 
to visitors. This work has been carried out 
entirely by Mr. Robson, being finished through- 
out inoak. The furnishings and appointments 
are luxurious, and every modern contrivance 
in the way of electric lighting and efficient 
ventilation has been studied. The party 
visited the following places of interest under 
the guidance of the president and hon. secre- 
tary of the York Society, viz., All Saints, 
North Street, the Guildhall, St. Leonard’s 
Hospital, St. Mary’s Abbey, and the York- 
shire Philosophical Society’s Museum, the 
King’s Manor House, King William’s College, 
Stonegate, the Shambles, and the Merchants’ 
Hall, Fossgate. A dinner was afterwards held. 
at the Station Hotel. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH. 


THE WORK OF RESTORATION. 


E have already summarised in occasional 

paragraphs the work of restoration as it 
has proceeded at the Collegiate Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Stratford-on-Avon. Now 
that another stage in the work has been 
reached, ampler details may be of interest. 
Unfortunately, what was proposed to be carried 
out when the work was first commenced has 
not been realised. After spending about 
£6000 upon the building some few years ago, 
operations were suspended for a time to allow 
of the liquidation of some £200 or £300 of the 
debt which remained, but in the autumn of 
last year, the liability having in the mean- 
while been cleared off, public attention was 
once more directed to the desirablility of com- 
pleting 

THE Work IN THE NAVE, 
and of restoring and beautifying the church 
in other respects. Under the advice of Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., whose name the com- 
mittee felt would inspire confidence in all who 
regarded “ Shakespeare’s Church ” in a certain 
sense as the property of the nation, a scheme 
was formulated for continuing and, it was 
hoped, finally completing the work. It was 
proposed to relay the floor of the nave and 
transepts, scrape the walls and columns under 
the tower, and substitute oak open benches 
for the uncomfortable pews put in about fifty 
years ago, when upwards of £10,000 was spent 
upon the church; also to introduce new heat- 
ing apparatus and reconstruct the organ, 
which, as an electric instrument, had proved 
a failure. The scheme also comprised the re- 
building, on a revised plan, of 
THE OLD VESTRY, 

taken down about one hundred years ago on 
account of its dilapidated condition. For the 


whole of this work (including a proposed in- | 


stallation of the electric light) it was com- 
puted that £5000 would be required, and 
although little doubt was felt at the time as 
to the raising of the money, yet it was thought 
advisable to proceed cautiously and give pre- 
ference to the more pressing portion of the 
work. This included the relaying of the floors, 
which, owing to the large number of burials 
inside the church, were in a very insanitary 
condition. Interments have taken place con- 
tinuously for upwards of 800 years until 
within a comparatively recent period, and the 
earth under the floors—especially in the south 
transept—was positively wet. In addition, 
there were a large number of vaults inside the 
building which were a menace to health. The 
ground had been excavated to a considerable 
depth, the vaults filled in, and a good founda- 
tion of rubble and concrete put down. Upon 
this have been laid oak blocks for the pews, 
and the gangways and centre aisle have been 
paved with stone, in which have been inserted 
ALL THE ANCIENT MonumMENTAL SLABS 


discovered buried beneath the modern floor. 
During the excavations a large quantity of 
human remains were found, together with a 


few relics, moulded stones, &c., belonging to 
the original monastic church, which occupied 
the site before the Norman Conquest. In 
making an opening at the head of the south 
aisle into the transept an interesting relic 
was brought to light, consisting of an Early 
English lancet window, which had been blocked 
up nearly 600 years. The mouldings were a 
good deal mutilated, and for this reason Mr. 
Bodley could not advise that the window 
should be retained. The relaying of the 
floor has been carried out by Messrs. G. F. 
Smith and Sons, Milverton, at a cost of 
about £1300. An improved apparatus for 
heating the church by means of hot air has 
been introduced by Mr. J. Grundy, of London, 
costing nearly £400, and Messrs. W. Hill and 
Sons have reconstructed the organ, upon 
which, including the case, nearly £2000 was 
expendeda few yearsago. The electric system 
then introduced has been discarded, and the 
builders’ tubular pneumatic action substituted. 
The arrangement of the instrument is remark- 
able and unusual, owing to the difficulty of 
disposing of it without obscuring any essential 
feature of the church. The swell organ is 
placed in the beautiful loft or gallery over the 
tower arch facing the nave; the great and 
pedal organs stand behind the carved oak 
screen at the east end of the south aisle; the 
choir organ projects into the south transept ; 
while the blowing feeders and engines occupy 
a convenient site below the great window of 
the south transept, and are disposed of behind 
a suitable oak screen. The console for the 
player stands behind the choir seats in the 
nave, and though the length of action to the 
swell is great the utmost rapidity of touch is 
maintained, and the entire mechanism is of a 
very scientific and beautiful kind, -being in- 
stantaneous, light, and noiseless. It is con- 
sidered one of the finest church organs in the 
kingdom. 

New Ciergy AND CHoIR STALLS, 
designed by Mr. Bodley, have been promised 
by the vicar, but these will probably not be 
fixed before the autumn. In the meantime a 
temporary structure has been set up. The 
aisles have been seated with handsome oak 
benches, with suitably carved ends, and it is 
hoped eventually to fill the nave with the 
same kind of seating; at the present time the 
nave and transepts are provided with chairs. 
A substitute for a pulpit is a plain wooden 
structure, which has been in use since the 
stone pulpit was discarded by the vicar some 
years ago. The gift of a new pulpit in keeping 
with the Architecture of the building is much 
desired, and it is hoped will soon be supplied, 
as the present erection is both shabby and 
insignificant. Excluding gifts, the work 
carried out during the past six months and 
that sanctioned has cost over £3000, and some 
£2000 more is needed to complete the scheme, 
including a new vestry and other work; but as 
the committee are already considerably in debt, 
the remaining portion has been postponed. 


Ir is proposed to build a free library at 
Chorley. The architects are Messrs. Jolly, 
Buckley, and Dinsley, of Chorley. 


Correspondence. 


CARSHALTON COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of Tur Bu1iLpDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear S1r,—In answer to Messrs. Newman and 
Newman’s letter in your issue of July 20, permit 
me to express my regret for having mistaken 
their connecting roads and paths for covered 
ways. My criticism on the disposition of their 
buildings will, however, still hold good. My 
remarks on the size of two of the block plans 
were owing to the fact that eight out of the 
ten competitors restricted their strainers to 
one uniform size. Messrs. Newman and New- 
man’s explanation does not elucidate this 
point, for permission to show only a part of 
the site seems rather toimply that the uniform 
size of strainers was intended to be main- 
tained. Such was evidently the interpretation 
that eight of the competitors gave to the 
Board’s instruction.— Yours faithfully, 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


ee 
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Enquiry Department. 


« ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE.” 
To the Editor of THe BurLtpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—I am about to take up archi- 
tectural perspective. Would you kindly, in 
your next issue, give me name of best book 
on ordinary every-day architectural perspec- 
tive? and oblige, yours truly, 

“TIMPROVER.” 


The best work for students is “ Linear Per- 
spective,” by G. A. T, Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., 
published by B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
W.C., at ls. A rather more advanced work is 
“ Architectural Perspective,” by F. O. Fer- 
guson, 3s,, same. publisher, “Linear Per- 
spective” is, of course, the method usually 
employed by architects. 


Trade and Craft. 


THE THRELKELD GRANITE CO, LTD. 


The Threlkeld Granite Co. Ltd., of Keswick 
(Cumberland), have been awarded a silver 
medal at the Royal Lancashire Agricultural 
Show held at Blackburn, and have received 
similar recognition at the Wirral and Cheshire 
Show held at Birkenhead, for the excellence of 
their manufactures in ornamental granitic tiles 
and granite concrete flags, &e. 


Wuitst making some excavations at the 
Rock House Hotel, Barton, near Manchester, 
which is being rebuilt, the workmen have 
found a skeleton in a stone aperture under- 
neath the floor in the oldkitchen. A goldring 
was found in the grave. 


ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 


CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 
Self Compensating DOOR. 


Guaranteed to last 


‘These marvellous longer and work better 
Double and Single 


than any hitherto 


Fig. 1 (Silent). 

A Double-Action 
Spring Hinge 
which opens to and 
closes from the angle 
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Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 
Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 
It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 
from the angle of 180°, THESE GREAT 
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Exrenstve rebuilding and aieecinent:| ALTHOUGH buildings Draitted- ciivizels Tum memorial to the late Duchess of Teck, 


works of the premises of the Dental Hospital | by societies for the purposes of Art and Science | at St. John’s Church, Kingston Vale, which 
in Leicester Square are now in progress. are wholly exempt from assessment, the | was dedicated on Saturday, is in the form of a 

A new hospital for soldiers’ wives and | Treasury proposes to pay rates and taxes upon | beautifully-carved reredos in white alabaster 
children has been opened at Aldershot: The | the Tate Gallery at Millbank, provided the | from the designs of Mr. C. ¥. Bodley, A.R.A., 
hospital, which is a yellow brick building, is | parish of Westminster is prepared to approve | and four stained-glass windows, with the 
named the “ Louise Margaret ’’ Hospital, after | of the valuations made by the Treasury valuer, | figures of the patron saints, St. George, St. 
the Duchess of Connaught. which is £12,300 a year. | Andrew, St. David, and St. Patrick. 


MoNEILL’ S FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL YO Scineotag 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


E.. MCNEILL. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., 


MANCHESTER, 
MANUFACTURE UPWARDS OF 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT KINDS OF BATHS, 
IN VARIOUS SIZES AND QUALITIES. 


Specialities in Waterclosets, Lavatories, Sinks, Urinals, for Hospitals, 
Public Institutions, and Private Dwellings. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Pottery Works: MIDWAY POTTERY, SWADLINCOTE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Examples of our manufactures may be inspected at 


«The Early Bath.’ ‘Messrs, GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS Limited, St. John Street, Smithfield, London. 


— 77 SHANKS PATENT COMPACTUM” 


WASH- -DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8:in. by 6:in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 


THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


Made in ‘ Vitro-Porcelain,” a new pone Tiebods throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 
Prices and Particulars on Application: 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


COALBROOKDALE COMPANY Limrep 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
1, VICTORIA EME ANN ree BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
| FOR . RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 
| IN IRON, BRASS, BRONZE. i: COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
| ¥FRON MANTELPIECES, |. i SURI CT GES. 
Se ENT ES ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


MANTEL GRATES, 
BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. Be Eee a: 


b* 5 


— — —— 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


pie WOOD.—Foriron building, for Mr. C. H. Gray :— 
Harbrow, South Bermondsey .., £188 
ALYTHL —For improvement of farmsteading, “Mains of 
Creuchies, near Alyth, for Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart., of 
Banff, Messrs. L. and J. Fi alconer, architects, Blair- 


gowrie :— 
Masonry. 
James McLeish . £246 13 | Stewart Clark, Alyth* £140 0 
Lewis McDonald 146 0 
Joinery. 

Thomas Doig .. £100 11] Alexander Oastler ... £20 15 
Thomas C. Mitchell... 96 6] Alex. Sim, Rattray*... 80 10 
Plumbing. 

Thomas Ferguson... £34 10] Robert Kidd, Blair- 
William Templeman 30 7 gowrie* at et et 
Slating. 

Robert Craigie ... £46 2 0} John Walker ... £35 15 0 
Charles Crichton ... 8916 4i Geo. Crichton, Alyth 2510 0 
Plastering 
William Sidey £11° 2-0 ior. ‘Mitchell, Alyth£10 13 6 


* “Accepted. 
BURN- oe KILRY (N.B.).—Accepted for the erection of 


farmhouse, &c., Colds ide Estate. Mr. R. Reid, architect, 
Blairgowrie : 
Masonry. — James Paterson, Dalvanie, 
Glenisla .. ; ; e £256 7 6 
Joinery.—Thomas Doig, Rattray, Blair- 
gowrie . 219-17 6 
Slating.—Geo. ‘Crichton, Alyth ; 0 0 0 
Plumbing.—Geo. Kida, Blairs gowrie 1217 0 
Plastering.—J oseph Bell, Blairgowrie 33: =0 20 


BELAUGH.—For the erection of a house and stable at 
Belaugh, Norfolk. Mr. T. Inglis Goldie, architect, High- 
bury House, Theatre-street, Norwich :— 


Downing & Son... £1,230 0 0| John Hurn.. ... £1,012 10 0 
Daws and Son .., 1,089 0 0} James Evans 975 1 0 
S. R. Wilkins 1,047 0 0} J. W. Neale * 973 11 6 


* Accepted. 


CAEDRAW (South Wales).—For 


iron schoolroom, for 
Merthyr Tydvil School Board :— 


W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey .. £148 
CARRADALE (Argyll, N.B.).— For iron shooting-box, 
for Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie :— 
W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey .. £369 


CHIPPING SODBURY. mA additions to sewage dis- 


posal works, Wickwar. Mr. J. F. Trew, engineer, County- 
chambers, Gloucester :— 

Webb 2 . £465 19 | Seull we oe £400 0 
Payne 461 1] Hudson, Yate* 895 4 


* Accepted. 


CROMER.—For the erection of residence at Cromer, 
Norfolk. Mr. R. W. W. Carter, architect, Cromer :— 
J. Jillings * "£827 5 | H. Bullen : £813 0 
Girling and Smith ©. Harrison, and Blythe 810 0 
J. Riches * Accepted. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—For the erection of isolation block 
at Sanatorium, Mill Hill, for the Corporation. Messrs. E. 


Thomas and Sons, architects, 7 7, Queen Anne’s-gate, West- 
minster, S.W 


820 0 
819 5 


Masonr Y are Schofield £1,643 15 
Founder and Smith.—J. Bagshaw and Sons 106 0 
Glazing.—Crossley and Bould ... 69 19 
Plastering. —W. E. Jowitt 316 0 
Painting —A. Jackson : 63. 0 
Slating.—T. Longbottom and Co. 184 0 
Plumbing.—J. Marsden... 179 0 
Carpentry and Joinery.—J. Sy kes 679 0 

£3,240 14 


[All of Huddersfield.] 


DONCASIER.— For new iron chapel, schoolroom, and 
offices, for Messrs. Athron and Beck, architects, Doncaster: 


W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey . £421 


DORCHESTER.—For the erection of new alnahousess 
for the Trustees of Chubb’s and Whetstone’s Charities. 
Mr. A. L. T. Tilley, architect, Dorchester :— 


E. Smith ... .. £1,185 | A. Harvey, Charmins- 
C. E. Slade 1,180 ter, Dorchester * ., £1,141 
W.. RYY. 1,160 * Accepted. — 


LEICESTER.—For the erection and completion of the 
new isolation hospital for the borough of Leicester, con- 
sisting of ‘administrative block, five fever pavilions, two 
isolation blocks, discharging blocks, laundry, mortuary, 
porter’s lodge, &e., for the Corporation. Messrs. Blackwell 
and Thomson, architects, Halford-chambers, Halford-street, 
Leicester :— 

E,. Fox £57,629 
H. Herbert and Sons 54,851 
Hardington & Elliott 52,753 
Thos. Herbert 51,338 
W. M. Sharp 50,645 


LETHERINGSETT (Norfolk).—For the erection of a 


Clark and Garrett ... £50,006 
Merredew and Wort 49,350 
J. E. Johnson & Son, 

Leicester (accepted) 48,381 


new Free Methodist Chapel. Mr. R. W. W. Carter, archi- 

tect, Cromer :— 

Blythand Sons ... £ a BETS 33 28 

J. E. Woods ... 169 10 6| G. Hewitt 200 10 0 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For repairs at the “ King Charles II.”’ Spital- 
fields Market, for Mr. Wm. Hubbard. “Mr. Edward Brown, 
architect, 161, Commercial-street, Bishopsgate :— 

F. Granfield .. £257 | J. V. Kiddle and Son*.., £230 
* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For iron shedding, Brixton, for Mr. E. C. 
Roberts :— 

W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey ... .. Ll 

LONDON.—For iron roof, Willesden, for Mr. I’. A. Peel 
architect :— : 

W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey ... 


THE CHEAPEST AND 
MOST DURABLE 
ROOFING TILE 
ON 


THE MARKET. 
__ APPLIANCES 


pe OF ALL KINDS, 
| j Catalogue, 40 Pages, Free. 


$5] WESTON 


ks , ; 
i Go AND OTHER 


> Pulley Blocks 


i in Stock, with any 
length of 


CHAINS. 


Chain Maker on Premises 
for Repairs &e. 


; LONDON H HOIST 
§ ano GHAIN Co. 


82, Norton Folgate, E.C, 


Price 20/= per Square on Rail. 


 WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


Nt For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 

=u} Katimates and full particulars on ap- 

\ plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


APPLY :— 


The Self-Lock 
Roofing Tile Co. L* 


9, Gracechurch St., E.C. 


FOR THE 


BEST DESTRUCTOR 


OR THE 


BEST BOILER FURNACE 


WRITE TO THE 


" HORSPALL FURNACE SYNDICATE LTD., LEEDS, 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING. 


Efartley & Sugden, Ltd. 
Atlas Works, Halifax, 


234.-WASH-OUT. 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr, Burton-on-Trent, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


“WASH-OUT” 


CLOSEFHT 


(PATENT). 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE.” 


DECORATIVE 
METAL WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


ALFoRD 


ote WokKs 


MUNCHESTR 


Guass. LoNDoN 22 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND WC: 
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LONDON.—For repairs to the chimney-shaft at the work- 
house, Arthur-street, Chelsea, for the Guardians of St. 
Messrs. Lansdell and Harrison, architects, | 


uke, Chelsea. 
, Bow-lane, Cheapside, E.C. :— 
. Leggatt and Sons £175 10| W. F. 
G. Wade 135 0 
LONDON.—For the 
Town-road, N.W., for Mr. Herbert Beddall. 
petting, architect, 7, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
y Mr. O. Orlando Law, surveyor, Dacre 
Rtreet, Strand, W.C.:... 
R. Bristow and Sons £11,600 


Picken, Chel- 
sea (accepted) 


> 
io 


Lawrence and 


and painting to the exterior 
helsea, for the Guardians of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 
de, 


F. H. Harris ... 


... £2,130 | G. Wade, Chelsea* 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the ere@tion and completion of a nurses’ 
| home at the infirmary, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth, for the 
| Guardians of the Wandsworth and Clapham Union. Messrs. 


Bow-lane, Cheap- 


} Mansdell and Harrison, architects, 38, 
| side, E.C.: 
General Builders, Ltd £14,000 


T. Gregory and Co., 
G. Munday and Son... 12,210 Clapham Junction* £11,649 
H. Johnson and Co.... 11,948 | W. Norton CA eed Sp. 
H. Roffey 11,895 * Accepted. 


roads on the Fortis Green 
Paine, architect and 
Kingsland, N. :— 


Estate, Hornsey. 


Mr. G. 
surveyor, Stoke 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


ASYLUMS, 


& 


WHITE FINISH: 


7 


PERFECTL 
EFFECT OF BAS-RELIEF » 22% 
LIGHT IN WEIGHT. tft 
|) TOBE OBTAINED OFALL * ¢ 
* WALL PAPER MERCHANTS 


Or Sor 


0 
rebuilding of Nos. 293-299, Kentish 
Mr. Walter | 
Quantities | 
House, Arundel- | 


Sons £10,580 


J. Allen and Sons ... 10,823 | Gould and Brand 10,420 
Patman&Fotheringham10,793 | A. A. Webber 9,250 
J, Carmichael 10,695 


LONDON.—For pointing and repairs to the brickwork 
of the infirmary, Cale-street 


Messrs. 
| Lansdell and Harrison, architects, 38, Bow-lane, Cheap- 
Five 


-» £2,098 


LONDON.—For sewering, levelling, and ballasting new 


sey. Se 
Newington-road, 


R. Jackson » .. £2,888 { T. Adams ve £2,494 
C. W. Killingback and WosWadey «5 2324 92,895 

"OS oes wy i a 2,709 | Williamson ond Son... 2,349 
J. A. Dunmore 2,544 | R. Ballard, Limited*... 1,897 


ND 


‘COLLEDGE & BRIDGEN, 


MIDLAND LOCK WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


LOCKS & FITTINGS 


BANKS, 
Public and Private Buildings. 
3 Our No. 32 CATALOGUE, just issued (1400 Illustrations), sent FREE on application. “@Bd 


see 
INEXPENSIVE.@) 
JEASILY HUNG 
RETAINS RELIE 

5 Same rate ; 


ae a 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


LONDON .—For additions to chapel, Clapham, for Mr. T. 
ames ;— 
W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey AL 
LONDON .—For pulling down and rebuilding the “ Water- 
man’s Arms ” pablietouse. 92, High-street, Wapping, E., 
for Mr, John Prior. Mr, Joseph G. Needham, architect, 18, 
Lower Clapton-road, N.E. :— 
Inkpen oe) ye £2,995 | A. Hood, Cambridge- 
J.W. Maddison .., 2,345 | rd.* (amended tender) £2,167 
F. H. Jackson Ue uF Vase * Accepted. 
Pewterer.—G. Rogers, Commercial-rd. (accepted) £89 
Gas Engineer.—Steadman, Bethnal Green road 
(accepted) ... , Rc Ke wad : awa Xi} 
LONDON.—For additions to the gentlemen’s lavatory on 
the ground floor at the Holborn Town Hall, Gray’s Inn- 
road, W.C. Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, architect, 3, Verulam- 
buildings, Gray’s Inn. Quantities by Mr. J. F. Bull, sur- 
veyor, 30, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 


Dixon and Jones .. £575 | BR. E. Worsley ... .. £498 
R. Bristow and Sons 528] Woodrow... ... 494, 
T. Sobey te = 516 | J. Hunt and Sons * 489 


* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For iron chapel, Manor Park, E., for Rev. C. 
Pummell:— 
W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey i S444 14 
LONDON.—For alterations to the ‘‘ Blue Anchor” public- 
house, Mile End-road., for Mr. E. White. Mr. Joseph G. 
Needham, architect, 18, Lower Clapton-road, N.E. :— 
A. Hood : .. £184 | J. W. Maddison » 2456 
MELTON MOWBRAY.—For iron bungalow, for Mr. E. 
Shelbourne, architect :— ‘ 
W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey _... st 149.15 
MITCHAM.—For iron building, for Mr. C; Blume :— 
W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey... vost) £263 
NEW BARNET.—For iron church, for Mr. E. Penman:— 
W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey £329 10 
OXFORD.—For removing and re-erecting golf pavilion, 
for Mr. W. R. Townshend :— 


W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey £103 15 


ietalclal lal tal Tal Tab ten ee oie 


SUITABLE FOR 
HOTELS, and all other 


A SUPERB 
ART GIFT. 


The 
Architectural 
Review. 


VOL. THREE. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 
and 
GILT LETTERED. 


ie 


Al 


Effingham House, | 


SALISBURY.—For additions to infirmary, for the Com 
mittee of the Infirmary. Messrs. J. Harding and Son 
architects, 58, High-street, Salisbury. Quantities by archi 
tects :— 

G, Jackson 


| £7,992 | Wort and Way £5,995 - 
| Vincent and Folland... 7,200] B. Hale 5,900 
H. W. Bull 7,057 | Webb and Co., Salis- 
T. Dawkins 6,626 bury (accepted) 5,868 


SHEPTON MALLET (Somerset).—For the erection of 
| school and residence, for the Governors of the Grammar 


School. Mr, W. J. Willcox, architect, 1, Belmont, Bath :— 
Hid. Stead... °s.. 5. £2,752(F, Bray... .. .. ... £2,380 
H. Gibson tele Ei ere Qe tOO | a. BITE 2,350 
Woe Webb:, o. ee . 2,575 | Sales Cook 2,330 
Hayward and Wooster 2,567] F. Huish .. . ~ 2,820 
Long and Sons 2,493 | J. Dodimead, Shepton 

C. Wibley : 2,487 Mallet* . 2,285 
Francis and Son 2,470 * Accepted. 


[Architect's estimate, £2,300. ] 
WALTHAMSTOW.—For new sewers and roads on th 
Rowden Park Estate, Walthamstow, Mr. T. Wilson, sur 
veyor, 34, New Bridge-street, E.C. : 
PiellandSon.. ... ., £7,542 | Neave and Co. 
Wimpey and Co. ... Rogers and Co, ©... 3,372 
French 


Sy (ts NeW EG: Killingback .., 224. 

Jackson and Co. Ltd. 7,221] Ballard and Co. Ltd 6,125 

Nowel and Co. _ . 6,842] Eli Wilson (accepted) 5,975 
Jesse Jackson mina 6734 

WALTON-ON-NAZE. — For Sewering, paving, &c., 

Station-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. W. 


Gladwell, surveyor, High-street, 
Quantities by surveyor :— 
Cottell and Co. £1,111 | Mackenzie ... a 
Moran and Son . 890 | Glenny, Colchester* 
(Surveyor’s estimate, £800. ] 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
WOODFORD.—For alterations to two houses, High 
street, for Mr. John Appleby. Mr. Edward Brown, archi- 


Walton-on-the-Naze. 


... £850 
650 


Arundel Street. 


| Telegraphic 


tect, 161, Commercial-street, Bishopsgate :— 


M. Bryden... ... £420 | A. Wells and Son .. £305 


CARL HENTSCHEL & C0. 


Photo-engravers, 
Glectrotypers, 


AND 


Designers. 


HEAD OFFICES: 


182,183 & 184, FLEET ST, 


E.C., 
1 & 2, Goldsmith Street, Gough Square, E.C. 


Branch Offices : 
69, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


AND 


71, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Also at WEST NORWOOD, 8.E. 


The Reproduction and Engraving of all kinds of originals 
undertaken, whether line or half-tone, for Books, Maga- 
zines, Newspapers, Catalogues, &c., &c, 


| The Reproduction of Architectural Drawings. Wall 


Paper Designs of every description a Speciality, 


Estimates, Price Lists, and all further information will 


be forwarded on application, 


\ ** HENTSCHEL, 


| National Telephone, 
Lonpon,” 


Address; Houzorn, 169. 


EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, Limrrep, 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, 
BROAD SANCTUARY, S.W. 


Telegrams—‘‘ EGYPTIAN, LONDON.” 
Telephone—*545, WESTMINSTER.” 


ELECTRIC & HypRAULIC LIFTS & CRANES, 


PUMPS, RAMS, 


THE LARGEST 
AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS IN THE WORLD. 


WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, 
Ke MAKERS OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


LACTON COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 
DIAMOND JUBILEE MEMORIAL. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Committee invite TENDERS forthe ERECTION 
and COMPLETION of a COTTAGE HOSPITAL at 
Clacton-on-Sea. Plans and specifications, with bills of 
quantities, may be obtained of the Architect, Mr. J. W. 
MARTIN, Station-chambers, Clacton-on-Sea, and No.17, 
Coleman-street, E.C., for which a deposit of £1 1s. will 
be required, to be returned on receipt of a bon4-fide 
Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Cottage Hos- 
pital,’’ are to be sent to the undersigned not later than 
TWELVE o'clock noon on SATURDAY, AUGUST 6th, 
1898, 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

A. R. CHAMBERLAYNE, 


* Southwood,”’ Hon. Sec. 
Carnarvon-road, Clacton-on-Sea, 


July 20th, 1898. 


| Daas aa of NOTTINGHAM. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


The Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of Notting- 
ham are prepared to receive TENDERS for the EREC- 
TION of the SUPERSTRUCTURE of the new WORK- 
HOUSE, INFIRMARY, andappurtenant Buildings, for 
1600 inmates and staff at Bagthorpe, in the City of 
Nottingham. 


Instructions for Tender, and forms of Tender and bills 
of quantities can be obtained from Mr. ARTHUR 
MARSHALL, A.R.1.B.A., of King-street, Nottingham, 
on payment of £21 to me, the undersigned, for each 
copy, after which the drawings and specification can 
be inspected at the Architect’s office during the usual 
hours of business. 

The amounts deposited will be returned on receipt of 
bona-fide Tenders. 

Tenders and accompanying documents, completed in 
accordance with the instructions attached to the form 
of Tender, must be delivered in a sealed envelope, 


JOURNAL 


[Aveust 3, 1898. 


endorsed ‘‘ Tender for new Workhouse,”’ not later than 
TWELVE o’clock on SATURDAY, AUGUST 6th next, 
at my office in Shakespeare-street, in the City of Notting- 
ham, after which hour no Tender will be received. 

Any Tender not made in the prescribed manner, or 
| not completed in every particular, in accordance with 
| the instructions, will be rejected. 

The person whose Tender is accepted will he required 
to enter a bond with two approved sureties for the 
performance of the contract. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order of the Guardians, 
G., MUNCASTER HOWARD, 

Poor Law Offices, Clerk to the Board. 

Nottingham. 
June 30th, 1898. 


OROUGH of SHOREDITCH. 
NEW BATTERY ROOM, BOILER HOUSE, 
AND EXTENSION OF OFFICES. 
CONTRACT No. 18. 

The Shoreditch Vestry invite TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of a new BATTERY ROOM, BOILER 
HOUSE, and EXTENSION of OFFICES at the 
Electricity Supply Station, Coronet-street, Shoreditch. 

Specifications, quantities, and forms of Tender can be 
obtained, and the drawings can be seen at the Offices 
of the Engineers, Messrs. KINCAID, WALLER, and 
MANVILLE, 29, Great George- street, Westminster, 
on payment of a fee of Three Guineas, which sum will 
be returned on receipt of a bona-fide Tender, 

The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any Tender, and the contractor whose Tender is 
accepted shall enter into a formal agreement under seal 
with sufficient sureties for the due fulfilment of his 
contract. 

Trade Union rates of wages and hours to be observed: 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Electricity Supply, Tender 
for Battery Room, Boiler House, and Extension of 
Offices,” to be sent at or before NOON on MONDAY, 
AUGUST 15th, 1898, to 


H. MANSFIELD ROBINSON, 
Town Hall, Vestry Clerk and Solicitor. 


Old-street, E.C. 


GLAZED 


BRICKS 


. BROWN & DRAB GLAZED BRICKS, (Largely used for Board Schools, Hospitals, &c. 


wey WHITE & COLOURED ENAMELLED BRICKS. 


SEMI-ENCAUSTIC PAVING TILES. Red Ridge Tiles, Chimney Pots, &c. 


~mistaeise STANLEY BROS, LD, NUNEATON. 


WANSEA U.D. SCHOOL BOARD. 
TO BUILDERS. 

The School Board of the United School District of 
Swansea invites TENDERS for the ERECTION of the 
Manselton School, Swansea. 

The plans may be inspected. at the School Board 
Offices, Dynevor-place, Swansea. 

Applications for specifications and bills of quantities 
to be made to the undersigned, or to the Architect, Mr, 
G. E. T, LAURENCE, A.R.1.B.A., 181, Queen Victoria- 
street, London, E.C., accompanied by Three Guineas, 
which will be returned on receipt of a bona-fide Tender, 

All Tenders must reach the Clerk on or before 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th next, in a sealed enve- 
lope, marked outside ‘‘ Tender for Manselton Board 
School,” and must be accompanied by a schedule of 
prices, ‘and by the names and addresses of two sur eties 
for the completion of the work, in case the Tender is 
accepted. 


The Board does not bind itself to accept the lowest 


or any Tender. 
A. W, HALDEN, 
Board Offices, Swansea, Clerk, 
July, 1898. 


COMPETITION. 


OROUGH of PLYMOUTH. 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 
WIDENING OF TAVISTOCK-ROAD, 

The Special Works Committee of the Plymouth 
Town Council is prepared to receive from Architects 
DESIGNS for the ERECTION of SHOPS and DW ELL- 
ING-HOUSES fronting Tavistock-road. 

The Committee offer a Premium of £250 for the 
Design selected as the best, and the Premium will be — 
awarded by a professional assessor. 

The Designs are to be delivered at the offices of the 
undersigned not later than SEPTEMBER 24th next. 

Instructions for competing Architects, plans of pro- 
posed building sites, and all further particulars can be 
obtained on application to 

J. H.-ELLIS, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Plymouth, 

July 20th, 1898. 2 


BRAMLEY FALL & ROBIN HOOD 
STONE 


In large quantities and any sizes supplied immediately 
either dressed ready for fixing or in the rough. 


APPLY: | 
B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., 


HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 
Telephone, 2321. 


TELEGRAMS—FLOCKING, LONDON, 


JOHN GODWIN & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


Makers of Every Deseription of 


and Made Wall 


Papers. 


SPECIALITIES : 


RAISED AND SILI 


Works: PARK WALK, 


ODORS TLES! 


_ fer PAVEMENTS 
= WALLS HEARTHS z¢ 


ee 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


AS USED BY THE. 


r Ananitects ¢. Purldens 


, Cathe i Tonle of Churches, Public 
Buildings, and Private Residences Paved with these 
Wiles. Best Quality Only. 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


W.GODWIN & SON, “tii” WITHINGTON, fi 


Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. » 


FLOCKS. 


20,000 yards 
FLOOR TILES 
in Stock. 
Quick Supply! 
Best Quality ! 


Low Price! 


“Tr Tr Tl) OT) ot tt tte reer dd 


London Showrooms—15, BARTLETT’S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C, 


CAN BE PRODUCED IN ANY COLOUR. 


| 
| 


PILKINGTON’S 
Coe ae TILES: LES. 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES 
For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture. 5 


EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR % 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS A 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


London Show Rooms : 2) 

Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street W.Cs~ 
Manchester Show Rooms: te | 

37, Cross Street. ait 
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Yee & wm & wm & % 


SVRVEYORS: BVILDERS 
| SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


1898. 


AUGUST SRD, 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER 
ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


INTRODUCTION OF NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD 


INFO HOUROP SE. 


The British Not: Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


are now completed, and they are prepared to 


Beg to announce that their Works in London, the first erected in Europe, 


Take Orders for the supply 01 of ENON EES MMABLE WOOD” in large quantities. 


“NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD,” as produced by the Company’s process, is now in use on the following 


UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS :— 


CRUISERS.—“ Brook BY] N, 


dete CHICAGO.” 


BATTLESHIPS.—‘* Iowa” and “ OREGON.” MONITOR.—“ Mianor.” 
GUNBOATS.—< Hurena,” “ Witmineton,” “NasHvitiz,” “ANNAPOLIS, %e SS WREELING, ‘Marimrra,” “NEWPORT,” «“ VICKSBURG.’ 
And is being used for the Battleships “ Kearsacu,” “KENTUCKY, » « ALABAMA, “ WISCONSIN, » and “ILLINOIS,” now being built. 


has also been used for all the Carpentry and Joinery Work in the following well-known 


colossal Buildings in New York :— 
THE COMMERCIAL C ABLE BUILDING, THE QUEEN'S INSURANCE BUILDING, 
(each of which is over eighteen stories high). 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD” has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and Large Orders 
by the Government. 


«“NON-FLAMMABLE W OOD” 


and THE R.G. DUN BUILDING, 


have been given to the Company 


Quotations will be furnished on receipt of Specifications. 


Address all applications to the General Manager, 


BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD CO. Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, L London, S.W.: 
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GAS-WORKS MACHINERY.* 


By Epwarp Atbrrep Harman, C.E., 
Gas Engineer to the Huddersfield Corporation. 


InTRODUCTION—continued. 

ERE, again, is a common fallacy, namely, 
that it is the lightness of the gas which 
raises the gasholders, after the manner of 

a balloon—holders constructed of huge frame- 
work! Ina gasholder of 200ft. diameter, having 
8in, water pressure, the weight of iron repre- 
sented equals nearly 600 tons. It is necessary 
that the capacity of the hydraulic main should 
be of sufficient size to allow of all the pipes 
therein remaining sealed, in the event of the 
exhauster from any accidental cause ceasing 
work. In such a case the whole of the gas- 
holder pressure would be at once thrown on 
to the hydraulic main, forcing the liquor 
contained therein up the dip pipes to 
the maximum amount of the resulting 
pressure. It is this maximum pressure 
that has to be provided for. A few years since 
exhausters were commonly driven by pulleys 
and leather belts, but now in many works they 
are driven direct from an engine fixed on the 
same bedplate. Of course, the best form of 
exhauster is that which runs as evenly as 
possible, and gives the steadiest gauge. It ig 
apparent that any unsteadiness of the engine 
might produce any or all of the undesirable 
possibilities to be avoided. In designing the 
size of the exhauster it is not sufficient to take 
the daily maximum make of gas, and divide it 
by twenty-four hours and so obtain the hourly 
make. When the retorts are first charged 
the quantity of gas travelling forward is 
more than at any later portion of the 
process of carbonisation. The rapidity at 
which retorts are charged, both by machinery 
and with the inclined system, produces a 
sudden rush of gas, which is very heavy, and 
has accordingly to be provided for. The high 
temperature of the gas as it issues from the 
retorts has also to be kept under notice, on 
account of its larger volume at the higher 
temperature.’ Excessive speeds for the ex- 
hauster should not be adopted, as by so doing 
the already high temperature of the gas is 
increased. It seems to the author that cir- 
cumferential velocity is the correct method 
for calculating the size of an exhauster, and a 
good average rate is about 800ft. per minute ; 
that is at the tips of the so-called exhauster 
blades. Generally speaking, exhausters should 
not be constructed to pass more. than 
between 200,000 and 300,000 cubic feet per 
hour, It is desirable, above that quantity, to 
put in another exhauster. The gas to be 
exhausted is unpurified, as the exhausters are 
generally placed at the outlet of the con- 
densers. ‘There is a large amount of tar, 

ammonia, and, indeed, all the other impurities 
which have to be extracted in the further pro- 
cesses. The tar will, generally speaking, 

lubricate the exhausters sufficiently, but at 
times it is found desirable to add thick 
creosote oil, or a little thin tar, for additional 
lubrication. Under any circumstances, it is 

undesirable to use cheap machine oil for this 

purpose. When the exhausters are used sim- 

ply for the purpose of delivering pure gas at a 

considerable distance away from the works, 

which is exceptional, any good. machine oil 

may be used ; although even then it is an open 

question whether creosote oil is not the most 

advantageous for the purpose. The engines 

for driving the exhausters are of simple con- 

struction, but necessarily require to be of a 

strong character, as their duty is severe, 

Regarding the horse-power required. for 

driving exhausting machinery, this varies 

according to the pressure and circumstances ; 

and it is indeed very difficult to fix any 

approximate rule for the calculation. For 

many years makers of exhausters have been 

reproducing with few important alterations, 

the familiar form of machine ; namely, that of 

the rotary type, consisting of an eccentric 


=A paper read before the Society of Enoy "S 
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barrel with a double slide. This is being very 
gradually improved upon. As regards the 
speed of exhausters, the general idea seems to 
be that unless they rotate with great rapidity, 
very perceptible oscillations are experienced 
in the vacuum. 
Gas ENGINES. 
In connection with gas-works machinery, a 
larger use ought to be made of gas engines, 
It is somewhat of an anomaly to be generating 
steam, necessitating powerful boilers, when 
there is such an ample supply of gas power 
always available. 
Pumps, 
Pumps are requiredon gas-works for numerous 
kinds of liquids, of varying specific gravities, 
from light volatile spirits to almost solid 
matter, in the form of tar and pitch, the 
viscosity of which is frequently fatal to the 
working of ordinary pumps. Pumps frequently 
have also to deal with cotton waste, small 
pieces of coke, and finely divided matter which 
have got into the liquid in some mysterious 
manner, There are also great variations in 
temperature to be taken into account. Some- 
times the liquids are below freezing point, 
and at others at a high temperature. The 
pumps in many places have to deal with canal 
water, containing every possible variety of 
suspended matter, In calculating the requisite 
pumps, the specific gravity of thick tar, pitch, 
&e., must be carefully allowed for, and not 
merely the 33ft. maximum for ordinary water 
pumps considered. 
LUBRICANTS. 


Perhaps as important a question as any in 
connection with gas-works machinery is that 
of the most desirable lubricants. In many 
places machines are subjected to considerable 
heat, the effect of which upon oils and lubri- 
cants generally varies. It is not simply a 
question of volatilisation or viscosity, but the 
question of the different residuals left from 
the oil has also to be considered. Much of 
the difficulty experienced with machinery has 
been due to insufficient lubrication and im- 
proper lubricants. In gas-works the céal and 
coke dust have to be considered, and the sul- 
phurous and other gases attacking every por- 
tion of metal for which they have any affinity. 
It is absolutely necessary that every part of 
machinery not at work should be tallowed and 
greased to preserve it ready for future service. 
It is a common error in many works to con- 
sider that the machines only want overhauling 
and attention immediately preparatory to re- 
starting. 
Coat StTackrna. 


Stacking coal by machinery has not yet been 
largely adopted in the United Kingdom. The 
unloading of boats by means of grabs, &c., has 
certainly made a distinct advance. Upon some 
of the London works there are magnificent 
installations of work of this character. In 
May last, at the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Mr. Marshall, the engineer of the Danish Gas 
Company, described the new coaling apparatus 
he had erected at the Fredericksberg gas- 
works. The machinery consists of six cranes, 
with steel lifting grabs, each weighing 3 tons; 
the total dead weight with the load of coal 
being 5 tons. There are also automatic cars 
constructed to carry 2 tons, discharging the 
coal into bins. These six cranes easily hoist 
600 tons per hour, or 100 tons per crane per 
hour. Assuming the cranes work a minimum 
quantity of 480 tons per hour, this would 
equal for a working day of nine hours a dis- 
charge of 4320 tons, Assuming the cranes to 
be at work six months in the year, or, 
say, 180 days, the total quantity of coal un- 
loaded. would be 777,600 tons. Mr. Mar- 
shall, however, does not anticipate, during 
the first few years at all events, that the 
annual quantity discharged would amount to 
more than 500,000 tons. The Temperley 
transporter is admirably adapted for use under 
certain conditions, where a system of overhead 
transportation is required. It was introduced 
some five ago, when the portable beam type of 
transporter was tried with such marked success 
by the Admiralty for coaling —men-of-war 
during the Naval Manceuvres of 1893. Since 
that time, however, the Temperley trans- 
porters have not only been generally adopted 


purposes. 


from the lifting point. 


the load is being lifted or lowered, and which 


also sustains the load while the traveller is” 
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for this purpose by the British and othe Cae 
Governments, but they have been applied in a 
variety of new forms for many uses on shore, 
and they are especially found to offer distinet iA 
advantages over other appliances for special — 
This is the case when a long ou a 
reach is necessary, and goods are required — 
to be conveyed to a considerable distan oe 
A special feature 
of the Temperley transporter is a carriage, — 
or traveller, of simple, but ingenious design, 
working on an elevated truck, and provided — 
with an automatic device by which the — 
traveller is arrested and held stationary while — 


¥ 


*” 


moving. The operations of lifting, transport- _ 
ing, and lowering the load are effected by the _ 


simple action of hauling in and letting out a 
single rope. Any ordinary form of winch may 


.; 
4 


be used for working the transporter. The ~ 
travellers are made of numerous sizes and x 


patterns, suitable to the work required of 
them. 


plant consists of a hollow steel boom 83ft. 
long, suspended from a carriage which is 
traversed along the flanges of an overhead 
steel girder of 40ft. span, by means of an 
endless chain laid to a hand-crab. After 
being held in any desired position, the boom 
is made fast by guide-ropes, and remains 


Stationary while the work proceeds. The 


At the Midland Coal Company’s © 
wharf at Woolwich, this transporter is used 
for discharging the coal from steam colliers — 
on toa coal stack, and into wagons. The 


uF 
2 


+ 


automatic traveller used runs on a swinging 


track suspended from the boom. It is operated, 
as before indicated, by a single rope attached 
to an ordinary steam-winch placed in an 
adjacent building. The track is fitted through- 
out its length with steps 5ft. apart, at any of 


which the traveller can be arrested, and the ~ 


load lowered and deposited without breakage, 
the entire operation being under the control 
of the man stationed at the winch. The 
transporter is capable of making sixty lifts 
per hour, and the quantity of coal usually 


lifted in each scoop is thirteen or fourteen’ 


hundredweight, representing a duty of about 
forty tons per hour. ; 
which is largely used for stacking coal, &e., is 
made in sizes up to 100ft.in length, and to 
lift up to fourteen hundredweight. 


CoKE CONVEYORS 


Coke conveying and screening by machinery 
are attended by many difficulties, the sharp, 
gritty nature of the material grinding the 
apparatus used. 
coke conveyors in England which the author 
has seen is that designed by Mr. Henry Hack, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Birmingham. 
the city gas-works, Swan Village, near Bir- 


mingham, and consists of a continuous bucket-_ & 
chain, Hack and Piggott’s patent. The coke ee 


is conveyed from the cellars of the retort house 
to the outside of the house, where it drops on 
to a conveyor placed at right angles, and is 
quenched. It is then carried up an inclined 
conveyor leading into a circular rotary drum 
placed at a suitable angle, composed of per- 
forated plates having different size meshes. 


Underneath this screen are placed two railway — & 
wagons, into one of which the dust falls, and i 


into the other breeze, whilst at the lower end 
is placed a third wagon, which receives the 


coke that has traversed the entire length of — 


This type of transporter, — 


One of the best forms of — 


It is in use at — 


the screen, not having sifted through the 


meshes referred to. It will be seen that hand 
labour is not employed upon the coal from 
the time it leaves the pit, until it leaves 
the gas-works in the form of coke. On 
the Continent, one of the best designs the 
author has seen for coke quenching and con- 
veying machinery is that by M. de Brouwer, 


of Bruges. It consists of a chain conveyor 


placed below the bottom row of retorts, the 
return chain of which is placed overhead in 


front of the ascension pipes, and is supported 


by brackets projecting from the buckstaves. 
The conveyor consists of a water trough com- 
posed of plates and angle irons, in which runs 
a skeleton conveyor. Light tramways, with 
endless rope systems, are also successfully 
employed for conveying coke, 


(To be continued.) 
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Builders’ Notes. 


_ ue first sod of the Basingstoke and Alton 
light railway was cut one day last week by 
Mr. C. T. Ritchie, President of the Board of 
Trade. The line, which will be built by the 
South Western Company, will be the first of 
its kind in England to be constructed under 
‘the Light Railways Act. Its length will be 
about twelve miles, running through a purely 
‘agricultural district in North Hampshire, and 
it will connect the main line at Basingstoke 
with the Alton and Winchester branch. It 
will also eventually form a connection with 
‘the new Meon Valley line, thus making a 
more direct communication with Portsmouth. 
‘Messrs. Firbank are the contractors, and the 
‘actual cost of construction is expected to be 
about £4000 per mile. 


At a special sitting of the Glasgow Dean of 
“Guild Court a petition was heard from Mr. 
W. A. Wylie, Westburn Gardens, Kelvinside, 
‘on behalf of the Kirklands Trustees, for per- 
‘mission to erect a building of nine stories and 
‘basement in Waterloo Street, adjoining Corn 
‘Exchange. When the application was brought 
‘before the Court a few weeks ago objections 
“were stated from the Bench in the public 
‘interest, as to the serious damage that would 
‘arise were fire occurring in such a building, 
‘there being no exit except by one stair, on 
“both sides of which were hoists leading from 
the bottom to the top. The hoisting, it was 
‘stated, would act as a funnel in the case of 
‘fire. The Bench desired to call the attention 
of proprietors to the undesirability of such 
‘high buildings. The case was again adjourned. 


Mr. R. M. Bracucrort, of the Building Act 
“Committee of the London County Council, has 
‘placed a motion on the paper suggesting that, 
“as the present system which obtains in 

London with regard to the supervision of 
‘buildings and the responsibility for their 
proper construction, both from a structural 

and sanitary point of view, is unsatisfactory,” 
‘the Building Act Committee should report 
fully on the subject. An inquiry on the lines 
_ proposed should, if properly conducted, prove 
‘very useful. The investigation ought, how- 
' ever, to be an exhaustive one, and care should 
"be taken to obtain the views of all concerned. 
’ A one-sided inquiry would be worse than use- 
“less, as it would tend to increase the dissatis- 
3 faction that already exists. 


A coNFERENCE of representatives of the sub- 
‘committee of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
- Building Trades Employers’ Federation and 
the operative stone-masons has recently been 
~ held at Manchester, with the object of bringing 
- about a settlement of the dispute between the 
- masons and their employers. The dispute has 
lasted close upon three months, and in Man- 
- chester, Preston, Rochdale, Lancaster, Black- 
_ burn, Burnley, and Bury the men have been 
oa strike; whilst in many other important 
' eontres in the two counties lock-out notices 
~ hid been posted, in the event of no settlement 
_ being arrived at. In some towns the opera- 
" tives have been on strike since May 1st, and in 
_ Manchester they ceased work on the 15th of 
' the same month. The outlook was, therefore, 
~ most unpromising, and the delay in building 
_ operations at this period of the year, to say 
_ nothing of the threatened deadlock, was looked 
"upon with dismay. There is, however, a 
_ prospect of a happier state of things existing 
’ as the result of this conference. Mr. R. Nield, 
Jun. (Manchester), President of the Em- 
ployers’ Federation, occupied the chair. ‘The 
spokesman for the operatives was Mr. Cross- 
man, Secretary of the Union. We understand 
that a rule with respect to worked stone was 
drawn up and accepted by both parties, and 
‘that, subject to details being settled locally, 
the dispute is at an end. We understand that, 
under certain conditions, the workmen agree 
- to fix worked stone imported from another 
_ town, and that in Manchester and several other 
towns the wages will be advanced 3d. per hour, 
- instead of 1d. asked for by the men. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Tur Croydon Corporation is desirous of 
sinking a well at Waddon for the purpose of 
giving the town an additional water supply. 
In order to do this it applied to the Local 
Government Board for permission to borrow 
£32,000, but when the inquiry was opened last 
year so much opposition was offered by certain 
Riparian owners on the river Wandle that the 
matter dropped. The Board has since, how- 
ever, determined to reopen the inquiry, and 
last week Mr. G. W.? and Dr. 8S. W. Wheaton 
sat for the purpose of taking further evidence 
on the subject. 


Berorp adjourning until the autumn, the 
Royal Commission on London Water Supply, 
of which Viscount Llandaff is chairman, held 
a sitting for the purpose of hearing further 
evidence on behalf of the water companies 
from Mr. Reginald Middleton, assistant com- 
missioner to Lord Balfour’s Commission, and 
one of the engineers of the Staines Reservoirs 
Scheme, who estimates that it would be 
possible to take 400,000,000 gallons of water 
daily from the Thames to supply the require- 
ments of London, without reducing the flow 
over Teddington Weir below 200,000,000 
gallons a day. It would be possible from 
various sources within a reasonable distance 
of the metropolis, including further wells that 
sunk in the chalk, to obtain 
645,000,000 gallons of water a day, which 
would be sufficient to enable the companies to 
go on supplying for a long period. With such 
materials at hand, it was unnecessary to go to 
Wales. 


A LEAKAGE recently occurred in the bed of 
the Kennet and Avon canal at Bath, at a 
point about half a mile from its junction with 
the river Avon. The water got into a culvert 
opening on the Great Western main line. 
Being much below the level of the canal, the 
line soon became partially flooded, and the 
drainage was totally inadequate to carry off 
the water. The torrent flowed up and down 
the line, and by nine o’clock was not far from 
Bath station, half a mile distant. The leakage 
was lessened somewhat by throwing into what 
became a whirlpool, boards and rubbish, but 
it is considered that it will be difficult com- 
pletely to stop it as there is no lock near. 
The permanent way at the point of inundation 
has been already weakened, and trains have to 
pass at a slow speed. Not long since the 
banks of the same canal gave way four miles 
out of Bath. 


THE Public Control Committee of the London 
County Council have received a letter from the 
departmental committee of the Home Office 
which is considering the questions of the 
manufacture and supply of water gas, asking 
for the opinion of the Council on the subject. 
The Public Control Committee now report 
that, having carefully considered the matter, 
they have come to the following conclusions, 
which they have communicated to the depart- 
mental committee :—(1) That considerable 
danger arises from the introduction of water 
gas in the process of the enrichment of water 
gas; (2) that non-carburetted and non-odorised 
water gas should not be allowed to be used 
under any conditions, since it is devoid of 
smell, which would give warning of any escape 
of the gas; (3) that 25 per cent. should be the 
maximum amount of water gas allowed to be 
introduced in the enrichment of coal gas, the 
proportion of water gas being ascertained by 
determining the amount of carbonic oxide in 
the enriched coal gas (coal gas enriched to 
this extent would correspond in poisonous 
character to the Dowson gas which is already 
in use for heating purposes and for gas engines, 
and would exclude the use of carburetted 
water gas); (4) that when it is proposed to 
supply poisonous enriched gas to houses and 
the interior of buildings a proper inspection 
be made of the service pipes by a responsible 
officer appointed by the local or other suitable 


authority, who should certify that the pipes 
are in a sound condition and that there is no 
escape of gas, and that the cost of such inspec- 
tion be borne by the gas company. 


Tur QunEN publicly opened, last Satur- 
day week, a new road at Hast Cowes which 
Her Majesty has presented to the inhabitants 
in exchange for a road in contiguity to the 
Royal demesne. The exchange has been the 
subject of protracted correspondence, and 
opposition has been raised by a section of the 
inhabitants. The Queen, however, has been 
most magnanimous in her treatment of the 
town, and, when it became known that the 
inhabitants would prefer an exchange in lieu 
of a sum of money for the purchase of a road 
which the Queen desired to~ include in her 
private estate, Her Majesty generously decided 
to give to the town a piece of land twenty-two 
acres in extent, lay it out, and metal it as a 
public highway and pass it over to the town 
free from encumbrance. The new road leads 
from Victoria Grove to Whippingham Road, 
thus furnishing a shorter thoroughfare between 
the two parishes. It is 500yds. long and 
50ft. wide, and. the land provides a space which 
can be used for recreation and other purposes. 
The road acquired by the Queen forms one 
side of the Oval, a name by which the neigh- 
bourhood has been locally known for many 
years past. The outer link of the oval com- 
prises the public highway from Cowes to Ryde, 
and the side relinquished to the Queen, con- 
nected at each end with the main road by a 
short loop, reaches from the State entrance to 
Osborne grounds to that known as the Prince 
of Wales’s Gate. It is not so long, and only 
about half as wide as the new road given in 
exchange, and, as it is a mere duplicate of the 
main road so far as it goes, it is of compara- 
tively no value to the general public. 


Mr. James Green, the valuer appointed by 
the Local Government Board, continued last 
week his inquiry as to the value of the land 
and buildings in the “betterment” area of the 
London County Council’s Strand improvement 
scheme. The first case was that of the Strand 
Hotel Buildings. Nos. 1, 2, and 8 are freehold 
houses and shops, let on lease at £365 per 
annum, and containing an acre of 807ft. Mr. 
Robert Reid, of Great Marlborough Street, 
estimated the present value at £540 per 
annum, and the value of the freehold in 
possession at £13,500, of which he fixed £2656 
as the value of the buildings and £10,844 of 
the land. ‘The five freehold houses and shops, 
Nos. 5, 6,7, 8, and 9, Strand Hotel Buildings, 
containing an area of 1762ft., are let on a lease 
at a rental rising from £610 to £700. Mr. 
Reid estimated the yearly value at £1050, and 
the value of the freehold in possession at 
£26,250, £5242 for buildings and £21,008 for 
land, No. 10, Strand Hotel Buildings, a house 
and shop, with an area of 393ft., is let on lease 
at £140 per annum. Mr. Reid estimated the 
yearly value at £210, and the value of the 
freehold in possession at £5250, £1156 for 
buildings and £4094 for land. Mr. Andrew 
Young, the valuer of the Council, and Mr. 
G. H. Wilkinson valued the whole of the free- 
hold property, Nos. 1 to 10, at £1205 per 
annum, and at twenty years’ purchase, less 
deductions, at £23,815. The land they valued 
at £3 per foot—for 2992ft., £8976. The lease- 
hold house, shop, and buildings, No. 11, Strand 
Hotel Buildings, are: held under a lease from 
the vicar and churchwardens of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, for eighty years, from 1863, at a 
sround-rent of £85 per annum, and are under- 
leased to the Earl of Kilmorey for the whole 
term at a rental of £2380 per annum. Mr. 
Reid valued the property at £380 per annum, 
and the freehold in possession at £9500. Mr. 
A. Young valued the lessee’s interest at £1287. 
The last case was that of chambers over 39 
and 40, Wych Street, the property of Mr. 
Wright. No evidence was offered for the 
claimant. The premises are leased for a term 
at £75 per annum, sublet for 
the whole term at £99. Mr. Young valued 
the lessee’s interest at £202, and the free- 
holder’s interest at £1628. The enquiry was 
then adjourned till October 25. 
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PRACTICAL CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY.* 


By Gorge E xuts. 


IX.—WINDOWS. 
(Continued from page lewxeiv. ) 


ASEMENTS.—This term is applied some- 
what loosely to all solid frames, but, 
strictly speaking, it should be used only 

to those in which the sashes are hung on hinges, 
like doors. When the frame contains mullions, 
and the sashes are in pairs, as shown in Fig. 141, 
it is called a French casement. In these frames 
all rebates, mouldings, &c., are worked in the 
solid, and the joints mortised and tenoned to- 
gether. Fig. 140 is a vertical section ; Fig. 142 
horizontal section ; Fig. 141 an inside elevation 
of a French casement, with the central pair of 
sashes hung to open inwards, the side lights 
fixed, and the fanlights hung at the bottom, 
opening inwards. The outside vertical 
members of the frame are called jambs, J, the 
inner ones mullions, M, the horizontal division 
a transom, T, the top member, the head, H, 
the bottom one, the cill, C, which is always 
made of some hard and tough wood, as oak or 
teak. As in other frames, the vertical 
members of the sashes are termed stiles, the | 
horizontal ones rails. When the sashes open 
inwards much difficulty is experienced in 
making them weather-tight, as, of course, the 
pressure of the wind tends to open them. 
Many ingenious devices have been invented 
for the purpose, several of them being the 
subjects of letters patent. The methods 
shown in the drawings and the enlarged 
details (Figs. 143-146) have proved very 
effectual, but need good workmanship in the 
fitting ; a 4in. projecting tongue is formed on 
the outside of the hanging stile, fitting easily 
into a corresponding groove in the mullion, | 
which must be stopped at the cill to prevent | 
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| outside -of the sash. 
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access of water to the interior of the wall by 
way of the mortise. The meeting stiles are 
fitted with a peculiar joint, shown at N, Fig. 142, 
called a hook joint, and should be provided 
with double tenons to avoid end grain in the 


A FRENCH CASEMENT. 


hooks. A watertight joint is secured at the | 


cill by the use of Adams’ patent water bar; 
this consists of an I}in. brass bar extending 
right across the opening, and hinged to a 
casting fixed to the cill. When the sash is 


_ open, the hinged bar lies down nearly flush with 
_ the cill; as the sash is closed, a projecting 


spur in its bottom edge passes under the bar | 
through a slot, lifts it up, and finally presses | 


it close to the guard piece screwed on the 
These casements are 
by an espagnoletti bolt 


Fig. 142. secrion on A—B. 
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CILL WITH PATENT WATER BAR. 
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SECTION ON C—D. 
A FRENCH CASEMENT, 


A FRENCH CASEMENT. 


Wig. 144. DETAILS AT N, ria. 142, 


Fig. 145. perrarn or 
- TRANSOM AND HwAD, 


| hung. 


| and Edgbaston Road. The present drains are 


INSIDE ELEVATION, 


extending the whole height of the sash, and 


fastening the door at three points by one turn 
of the handle. When the fanlight is to open, 
precaution must be taken against the ingress of 
water at the transom; two methods are shown 
at Figs. 143 and 145, in the former the light is 


hinged to the transom, and the joint is pro- — 
tected by an iron bar and the throating and 

weathering of the transom ; in the latter, the — 
| light being hung at. the top, there is greater 
risk of water getting in, and a gutter is — 
worked in the transom to receive any that | 
may drift in, which escapes by the copper tube 


shown in the dotted lines. 


Pivorrep Liaurs are sashes hung in solid 


frames upon centres or pivots either horizon- 
tally or vertically; the former are usually 
termed “centre-hung,’ and are used in 
lanterns, rear walls, and other inferior or 
inaccessible positions. They are actuated by 
cords, or geared metal rods. The pivots 
should be let into the frame a little above the 
centre, so that the lower part of the sash, 
being the heavier, shall keep shut by its own 
weight ; the sockets are let into the sash and 
a path cut for the pivot through the face of 
the stile. This is covered by the portion of 
bead nailed to the sash when the latter is 
To obtain thé bevels for cutting the 
beads the sash is drawn at the angle it is 
desired to open it, with the beads in position 


above and below; at the points where the 


outer lines intersect with the same lines ina. 
vertical position, draw lines in a direction 


away from the centre, at an angle of 45°, and ~ 


those will represent the cuts, 


Fig. 1324 is an isometric sketch of the end 


of an oak cill, with the linings removed to 
show the method of trenching the pulley stile 
referred to on page Ixxxiv. ante. 


Fig. 1334 is an enlarged detail at the cillin 


Fig. 132. : 
Fig. 1344 is a detail of the boxing shown in 
Fig. 134. 


Fig. 1384 shows two methods of forming 


pocket-pieces, that at A showing the aperture 


chapter, but were crowded out. 
(To be continued.) 
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Tue dispute in the building trade in the 
Ashton-under-Lyne district ended a few days 
ago, when the stonemasons resumed work at 
an advance of 3d. per hour, 

THe Birmingham Corporation want t) 
borrow £5000 in order to carry out a scheme 
of improved drainage for the low-lying portion _ 
of Balsall Heath between Balsall Heath Road 


too shallow to effectively drain the district; 
hence the necessity for the present work. 
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All the above illustra- ~ 
tions should have’ appeared in the previous 
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THE MONASTERY OF POBLET: RETABLO OF HIGH ALTAR. 


ri Vide Spain: Its PictuRESQUE CITIES AND MONASTERIES. 
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Vide Spain: Irs PicrurEsque CITIES AND MonASTERIES. 
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WHAT IS A “NEW STREET ?”’ 


HE action of Allen v. Fulham Vestry, 
heard in the Queen’s Bench Division 
before Mr. Justice Day and Mr. Justice Ridley, 
was a special case stated by a metropolitan 
magistrate upon the hearing of three sum- 
monses issued at the instance of the vestry of 
Fulham under section 226 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, on complaints that 
W.G. Allen and H. G. Norris had refused to 
pay £554 12s. 6d. and other appellants other 
sums apportioned on premises belonging to 
them in respect of the estimated expenses 
of paving a portion of Wandsworth Bridge 
Road called section 4, under section 105 of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, and section 
75 of the Act of 1862. The question mainly 
was whether this was a “new street” within 
the Acts, for if it were the vestry was en- 
titled to apportion the expenses on the 
frontages. Wandsworth Bridge Road, of 
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DETAILS OF CASING. 
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which section 4 is part, forms a means of 
approach on the north side of Wandsworth 
Bridge. Such bridge, together with the said 
road, was made pursuant to the Wandsworth 
Bridge Act, 1864, by the Wandsworth Bridge 
Company in August, 1873. The road then 
ran through agricultural land, and was bor- 
dered by market gardens. By section 62 of 
that Act it was enacted that when the road 
was completed it should be 


Dremep A Pusiic Hicguway, 


and be repairable by the Fulham District 
Board of Works. In August, 1873, the road 
was made, but the Board thought it imprac- 
ticable as a road, and refused to accept it. 
After protracted negotiations and litigation, 
however, an agreement was entered into on 
September 14th, 1876. Under it the Fulham 


a 


Fig. 


182A. METHOD OF FITTING CILL. 


District Board of Works agreed with the com- 
pany, in consideration of the sum of £1750, 
to complete and put in repair the Wandsworth 
Bridge Road, and to make it in all respects fit 
for the purposes of a public highway within 
the meaning of the Wandsworth Bridge Act, 
1864, and the Fulham District Board under- 
took the liability of repairing the said road as 
imposed upon them by the Wandsworth Bridge 
Act, 1864, and exonerated the company from 
liability. In 1877 the Board made up the 
carriage way with flints rolled in over a hard 
core. In the case of house-built streets the 
same method of making up was frequently 
adopted when the traffic was light. After 
twelve months the carriage way was 


REPAIRED WITH GRANITE, 


and this process had been repeated by the 
local authority down to the year 1897. No 
channelling or kerbing was done, except that 


_ the road was repaired in a permanent way and 
in the same mode and to the same extent as 
new streets with a similar amount of traflic 


were dealt with. There were no buildings 
upon the land adjoining the road until 1890. 
In that year houses were erected on the east 
side. In the years 1895 and 1896 houses were 
first built on the west side. On February 
24th, 1897, the vestry of the parish of Fulham, 
which is the successor of the Fulham Board of 
Works, passed a resolution that the road 
should be paved and the costs be apportioned 
on the frontages. It was proposed to pave it 
with wood blocks laid on a concrete founda- 
tion, which was more expensive than mac- 
adam. The magistrate found that the road 
was not originally laid out as a street. It was 
contended on behalf of the vestry that the 
said road became for the first time a new 
street when buildings were erected upon the 
land adjoining it, and that the vestry had 
when that was done power to require the 
adjoining owners to pave it. It was also con- 
tended that 


Woop Pavine was “ PAviIne” 


within the meaning of the Acts of 1855 and 
1862. It was contended on behalf of the 
appellants that it was a “new street” when it 
was made by the company, and that it having 
in 1877 and 1878, pursuant to the require- 
ments of the vestry, been, with the exception 
of the flagging of the footpaths and of the 
channelling and kerbing of the carriage way, 
as well paved as streets with similar tratftic 
were then required to be paved prior to their 
being taken over by the vestry. Under 
section 105 of the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855, the vestry could not now say that it 
was not then a street. It was also contended 
that, assuming the vestry had power to 
require the road to be paved, it had no power 
to require the carriage way to be made up at 
the expense of the adjoining owners with 
wooden blocks laid on a concrete foundation. 
The magistrate held (1) that the road was not 
in 1877 or 1878 a “new street”; (2) that it 
became a “ new street ” for the first time after 
the erection of houses therein, and that it was 
a “new street” in February, 1897; (3) that 
the vestry was not prevented by anything 
done previously from requiring the road to be 
paved; and (4) that wood paving was paving 
within the Acts. The magistrates accordingly 
ordered the appellants to pay the vestry the 
sum mentioned in the summonses.—The Court 
upheld the magistrates’ decision. 


In spite of the large powers conferred on 
County Councils to suppress river pollution, 
the evil still flourishes in many parts of the 
kingdom. But we may hope that the almost 
incredible state of things just represented in 
an official report to the Nantwich Rural Council 
has few parallels. Throughout the extensive 
area under the Council’s jurisdiction, pollution 
appears to be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. At one place an artificial lake in a public 
park has become a reservoir for sewage ; every 
time the dam is open, a black deluge pours 
through the outlet. In the same pleasant 
neighbourhood, a municipal sewage farm is 
incapable of absorbing the quantity deposited ; 
with the result that the surplus “runs off in 
little rivulets.” Next we read of a stream so 
polluted that it is “dangerous even to cattle,” 
while the river Weaver is described as having 
reached almost the same condition. Finally, 
the Medical Officer of Health pronounces that 
“pollution is going on all over the Council’s 
district,” of course, to the endangerment of all 
human beings who are compelled to live there. 
Has no attempt been made, then, to ameliorate 
their insanitary surroundings? Not yet, 
apparently ; the matter remains “under con- 
sideration,” like the purification of the Lea and 
the Brent. The Cheshire County Council is 
credited with “having taken the matter in 
hand,” while the Rural Council, after listening 
to the report, appointed a committee “ to report 
as to the condition of various streams in the 
district.” But neither of these august bodies 
has yet adopted any actual remedial measures ; 
it will, perhaps, require some sharp outbreak 
of epidemic disease to convince them that 
systematic river pollution is a standing menace 
to public health. 


Building on the Embankment. 


ACs last week’s meeting of the London 
County Council the Building Act Com- 
mittee submitted the following recommenda- 
tion: “That the consent of the Council be not 
given to the erection of new Head Offices, with 
oriel windows, on the Victoria Embankment 
to abut at the rear upon Tallis Street, and 
flank upon Temple Avenue, and to exceed in 
height the width of those streets respectively, 
as shown upon the plans, submitted with the 
application of Mr. A. N. Bromley on behalf of 
the National Telephone Company Limited ; 
as it is considered inexpedient to consent to 
the construction of the proposed projections 


Fig. 188A, DETAILS AT CILL, 

over the public way, to the extent shown upon 
the deposited plans, without the concurrence 
of the Corporation of the City of London.” 
This was carried. 


Tur New Orrices oF THE ASYLUMS BOARD. 


The same committee further recommended : 
«That the consent of the Council be given to 
the erection of new offices on the Victoria 
Embankment, Whitefriars, at the corner of 
Carmelite Street, with the flank of the build- 
ing to exceed in height the width of the street, 
as shown upon the plans submitted with the 
application of Mr. E. T. Hall, on behalf of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, such consent 
being subject, however, to the following con- 
ditions—that the new building be made in 
entire conformity with the letter of application, 
and as shown on the plans accompanying it, 
and be not at any time, in any manner, altered 
or raised without the consent of the Council ; 
and that, if such plans or application be here- 


Fig. 138A, TWO METHODS OF CUTTING POCKET 


found to be inaccurate in any particular, the 
consent of the Council shall be null and void.” 
This was passed, 


UnsatisFacrory Mans or Escape From 
FIRe. 


The committee, reporting on another applica- 
tion from the City, submitted the following 
recommendation: “That Mr. C. Thompson be 
informed that the Council, in the exercise of 
its powers under section 63 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, is not prepared to grant a 
certificate in respect of the means of escape in 
ease of fire to be provided for the persons 
dwelling or employed on the top floor of 147, 
Queen Victoria Street, as shown upon the 
plan, dated June 24th, 1898, submitted by the 
applicant on behalf of Messrs. Babcock and 
Wilcox; as the plan showing the proposed 
means of escape is unsatisfactory, the con- 
struction of the building and the external 
balconies is not properly shown, and, more- 
over, no explanation is given as to how the 
persons on the top floor of the building would 
reach the ground,”—''his was adopted. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


BUILDINGS— 

Aug. 6 Staple Hill—Police Station ... nae re aa Ae 
3 6 Clacton-on-Sea—Cottage Hospital... oa a = 
a 6 Halifax—House ‘% a Re 
s> 8 Batley Carr—Store 43 For 
“A 8 Brynmawr—Block of Shops ... 
aa 8 Handsworth—Schools .., Xp Dae 
aS 8 Preston—Additions to Workhouse ... as te 
na 8 Wrekenton —School oie tie as a es 
= 9 Dunnycove—Coastgeuard Station ... 
wv 9 Frindsbury—Additions to Schools ... 

3 9 Ilkley—Three Villas ie sy 
ry 9 Llanfrisant—Goods Sheds, &c. 
a 10 Broughton—Bridge Fe a 
4 10 Sandwich—Additions to Schools 
53 10 Ulverston —Caretaker’s House 
. 11 Halifax—House and Shop a or ee 
BS 11 Kilkeany—Dormitory to Workhouse, &c. .. 
2 12 Halifax—Alterations to Works Y 
i 13 Burnley—Wards to Workhouse 
i 15 Bexhill—Boundary Walls, &e.... 
=i 15 Ecclesfield—Seven Cottages 
= 15 Gloucester—Hospital .., ows 
< 15 London, H.C.—Battery Room, &e, 
:: 25 Sunderland—Technical College 
Ee 31 Consett—Institute Buildings .., af 
so 31 L'anarmon—Alterations to Chapel .., 
Sept. 19 Swansea—Board School... a 5c 
No date. Aberdeen—Cottage 
i Bury—Premises ... = ot 
” Carlisle—Alteration to School... 
* Rathmore—Walls, &e. ... 
* Throckley—Ten Cottages 
Re York—Additions to Shop 
_ Saltash—House ... ss i 
. Exetar—Alterations to Hospital 
is North Ormsby—Cottage Hospital 
= Hessle—Mission Room Af 
A Woodhouse—Schools 
ENGINEERING— 

Aug. 6 Bristol—Bridge, &e. 
as 6 Leven—Pipe-laying a 
‘e 6 Perth—Extension of Quay... is a 

A 6 Ashton-in-Makerfield— Waterworks... nee 
es 6 Stowmarket -Sewage Pumping Machinery 
ss 8 Glasgow—Supply and Erect Crane .., aL 
* 8 Sedgley—Heating Apparatus ... 
- 8 Abergayvenny—Footbridge, &c. 
& 8 Belfast—Supply and Erect Crane 
ms 10 Alton—Supply Roa Rollers, &e: 
+ 10 Bamford—Reservoirs, &c. af 
i 12 Bridgend—Boiler ... 
+ 13 Hunslet—Pipe-laying 
A 14 Culter—Pipe-laying ee fe ne 
3 18 Valetta, Malta—Bogie Tank Engine... 
Sept. 1 London, E.C.—Refrigerating Plants... 
No date. Risca—Repairing Weir .., 


ea Pemberton—Electric Lighting 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Aug, 8 Padiham—Cast-iron Pipes 
oh 9 Blackrod—Gas Pipes + Soa 
ci 15 Uganda—Steel and Iron Work Sak 
9 23 Coolgardie, Australia —Steel Pipes .., 
No date. Hoylake—Standards and Railings 
ROADS— 
Aug 6 Slough—Street Works .., oe ‘ 
45 6 Dewsbury—Supply of. Materials : 
+ 6 Earlestowna—Road Works : 
a 6 Great Harwood—R oadway vs ‘ 
” 6 Newton-in-Makerfield—Road-making : 
an 8 Colchester—Road-making a : 
x 8 Tynemouth—Paying _.., : 
a 10 Brackwell—Street Works “s 
2 13 Hastings—Cartage, &e. ... ‘ 
No date, Arnold—Kerbing, &c. 
SANITARY— 
Aug’ 8 Guildford—Drainage Work 
ws 8 Holytown—Drainage Works 
% 8 Warkworth—Sewerage Works ves wan 
A 8 Rochford—Repairs to Sewerage Tanks _.., 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Aug, 8 Mansfield—Painting wee ae tan 
a 9 London, §.E.—Painting ., Ree sae see 
5 10 London, 8.W.—Painting, &e., Workhouse... 
3 15 London, S.E.—Painting ., or aa a 
Fe 29 Statford—Painting at Cemetery 


a Ce ta a 


DESIGNS TO 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 
BE SENT IN, 


ug. 15 Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings aa ye 


Salford—Designs for Chapels, &c., at Cemetery ay 


” 17 Ponty waun—County School (£2000 limit) ... 
” 31 Glasgow—City Improvements oa Kis ed be 
” 5 Glasgow —City Improvements between King - street, 
n City, and the New-Wynd. 
” 31 Stockholm—City Railway Stations and Junctions 
Oct. 3 Liverpool—New Buildings for Royal Institution 
” 3 Godalming —Football Stand (150 seats—£150 limit) 
” 3 Leamington—F ree Library and Technical Institute .., 


~ 


Rotherham—Extension Baptist Schoolroom (£600 limit) 


No date, Plymouth—Tavistock-street Buildings (no Assessor) .., 


Committee 


Football Club... 


seeseecee 


School Board ... 

Union Guardians... apt 
Gateshead School Board ... 
School Board... ... 

Great Western Railway Co. es 
Wrexham Rural District Counci 
School Board... ns ae ; 


B. Sykes 

Guardians 3 i 

Pione2r Tool Works 

Guardians ap Ss 

Urban District Council 
Corporation ... 

Shoreditch Vestry 

Corporation .... ay va ak 
Technical Institute Committee ... 


School Board... 


Handsworth School Board 


Docks Committee 

Police Commission .., 

Town Council... ae 

Urban District Council 

Town Council... ; 

Clyde Navigation 

School Board .., a 

Rural District Council Eas 
Harbour Commissioners ... 5-8 oes 
Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 


Transvaalsche Koelkamers Beperkt_... 
Monmouthshire Shesat & Tin Plate Co... 
Urban District Council ... =. WF, 


Urban District Council 

Gas Company... eee 

Railway Committee i a 
Government of Australia ... ae 
West Kirby Urban District Council 


Urban District Council 

Corporation ... _ 

Urban District Council 

County Council Res 

Urban District Council Bes — 
Roads and Drainage Committee... i 
Corporation ... FPF, eis sae : 
Rural District Council 

Rural District Council ., ey 
Urban District Council .., deg 


Town Council... re ah 
District Committee ... die 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 


Guardians #2 cat ae Py, 
Guardians Lewisham Union 
Corporation 


COMPETITIONS, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£210, £157 10s., £105 

£50, £30, £20 .., Se 
£5 (merged) .., 
£100, £50, £25... 
£100, £50, £25... 


£656, £438, £219 
£52 10s., £21... 


£105 (merged), £52 10s. 
B60 28) >. Pee oth 


M. H. Medland, 15, Clarence-street, Glasgow. 

J. W. Martin, Station-chambers, Clacton-on-Sea, 

M. Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. 

Holtom and Fox, Northgate, Dewsbury. 

Railway Hotel, Brynmawr. 

Jade Webster, 19. St. James’s-street, Sheffield. 

Mr. Whitwell, Fulwood Workhouse, Preston. 

E. Bowman, County-chambers, Westgate-road, Newcastle, 

Carpenter-in-Charge, Queen’s College, Cork. 

G. EK. Bond, High-street, Rochester. . 

Isitt, Adkin, and Hill, Prudential-buildings, Bradford. 

Engineers, Newport Station. 

J. Strachan, Crispin Lodge, Wrexham. 

W. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury. 

J. W. Grundy and Son, Brogden-street, Ulverston. 

W. C.-Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 

J. F. Reade, Kilkenny. 

M, Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. 

S. Keighley, Nicholas-street, Burnley. 

G. Ball, Surveyor, Bexhill. 

G. A. Wilson, Harkhead-chambers, Sheffield. 

Waller and Son, Gloucester. A 

Kincaid, Waller, and Manville, 29, George-st., Westmins ter. 

Town Clerk, Sunderland. ; 

C. E. Oliver, Consett Iron Co.’s Office, Blackhill, Durham, 

N, Lloyd, Bwlchgwyn Quarries, Wrexham. 

G. E. T. Laurence, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

J. Kemp, 621, George-street, Aberdeen. 

A. Hopkinson, 15, Agur-street, Bury. : 

Johnstone Bros., 39. Lowther-street, Carlisle. 5 

Presentation Convent, Mount St. Joseph’s, Rathmore, Co. 
Kerry. 

F. C. Charlton, Throckley. 

A. Creer, Guildhall, York. 

J. P. Rundle, Sherwood Villa, Saltash, 

C, Coley, 50, High-street, Exeter. 

J. M. Bottomly, 28, Albert-road, Middlesbrough. 

J. Thropp, 29, Broadgate, Lincoln. 

J.D. Webster, 19, St. James’s-street, Sheffield. 


Engineer’s Office, Cumberland-basin, Bristol. 

H. Bruce, County Buildings, Cupar. 

Burgh Surveyor, Perth. ; 

J. W. Liversidge, Bryn-street, Ashton-in*Makerfield. 

J. Taylor and Sons, 27, Great George-street, Westminster. 
G. H. Baxter, Glasgow Harbour. 

A. E. Greenway, 1, Church-street, Coseley. 

J. Gill, Hereford-roal, Abergavenny. 

G. F. L. Giles, Belfast Harbour. 

M. H. Moss, Town Clerk, Alton. 

Sterling and Swann, Town Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
Medical Superintendent, County Asylum, Bridgend. 

W. B. Pindar, Leek-street, Hunslet. 

Beattie and Macdonald, 21, Bridge-street, Aberdeen. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, 8. W. 
National Bank of South African Republic, 73, Cornhill, B.C. 
Monmouthshire Steel & Tin Plate Co., Pontymister Works. 
P, Partington, Council Offices, Pemberton. 


G. Gregson, Council-chambers, Padiham. 

J. Kellett, Gasworks, Blackrod. 

Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, 8.W. 
Agent-General, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
T. Foster, Public Offices, Hoylake. 


Surveyor to the Council, Mackenzie-street, Slough. 

H. Dearden, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Earlestown. 

W.H. Radford, 19, Brazenose-street, Manchester. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Earlestown, Newton-le-Willows. 
H. Goodyear, Stanwell-street, Colchester. 

J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth, 
Borough Clerk, Brackwell. 

A. R. Inskipp, 11, Wellington-syuare, Hastings. 

J. R. Swift, Front-street, Arnold. 


C, G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tunsgate, Guildford, 
Crouch and Hogs, 175, Hope-street, Glasgow. 

H. W. Walton, Alnwick. 

F, Gregson, Alexander-street, Southend, 


Headmaster, Brunt’s Technical School, Mansfield, 

J. B, Bateman, Baths, Spa-road, S.E. 

A.N. Henderson, Union Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth, 
R. Williams, 20, Northbrook-road, Lee, 8.E. 

W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Stafford, 


2 Ree eee ne ee 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Glasgow International Exhibition. 

Corporation. ; 
Newton Wade, Clerk, 39, Dock-street, Newport, Mon. 
Glasgew Corporation. 

J.D. Marwick, Town Clerk, City-chambers, Glasgow. 


Vi ere ee ere eterna ctr ose 


Consulate General, 27, Great Winchester-street, B.C, 
Harold Waterhouse, Hon. Sec., 3, Cook-street, Liverpool. 
Secretary, Recreation Cl ab, Godalming, 

H, Consett Passman, Town Clerk, Leamington, 

A. Crowcroft, Clifton-crescent, South Rotherham, 

J. H, Ellis, Town Clerk, Plymouth, 
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Property and Land Sales. 
HAMPTON AND \SONS, 


ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND VALUERS. 


1898, 
AMPTON and SONS beg to announce 
that their AUCTIONS of LANDED ESTATES, 
Town and Country RESIDENCES, INVESTMENTS, 
BUSINESS PREMISES, and other PROPERTIES are 
held MONTHLY at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 

Auctions can also be held on other days in Town or 
Country by arrangement; also Sales and Valuations of 
Furniture, Pictures, Farming Stock, Timber, Xe. 

List of Estates, Town and Country Residences, 
Hunting Boxes, and Sporting Properties can be had 
gratis on application to Hampron and Sons (Ltd.), 1, 
Cockspur-street, S.W.; or by post, three stamps. 

Auction and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur-street, Pall- 
mall, S.W. 


SUSSEX, 
SOUND LANDED INVESTMENTS, 

MALL SPORTING ESTATES, 13 FARMS, 

FULLY LICENSED INN, RICH MARSHES, 

WOODLANDS, ACCOMMODATION and BUILDING 

LAND, COTTAGES, &c., being the outlying portions 

of the Sussex Estates of Sir James Duke, Bart., and 

extending to about 2750 acres, divided into numerous 
lots. They comprise : 

Magham Down and Cottages in Hailsham and Hurst- 
monceux. 

Amberstone Farm, Accommodation and Building Land 
in Hailsham. 

Hempstead Farm and Building Land in Hellingly. 

The Whyly Estate, East Hoathly, a capital sporting 
property, with grand coverts. 

Squire and Tuett’s Farms, Framfield. 

The Merry Harriers Inn and 16 acres, Cowbeech. 

Cowbeech House and Farm. 

Beech Hill Estate, about 390 acres, of which 84 are 
wood. One of the most complete little sporting pro- 
perties in the county. 

Clippingham Farm, Hurstmonceux. 

Straight Ditch Marshes in Pevensey Level. 

Sandhill and School Farms and Marshes, Hooe. 

Holmbush Farm, Hellingly, 83 acres. 

Carter’s Corner or Cowbeech Hill Farm, 46 acres. 

Strood and Gatehouse Farms and ‘Woodlands at 
Chiddingly. 

Swansbrook Wood. 

West-street Farm, Hellingly. 

Allthe lands are let at tair rentals and mostly to 
tenants of long standing, and offer a good opportunity 
for the sound investment of capital in an improving 
security. 

Many of the properties have long frontages and could 
readily be sub-divided or developed, there being a large 
demand for small residences in the district. 


HAMPTON AND SONS 


Will SELL the above valuable estates by AUCTION, 
in numerous Lots, at the White Hart Hotel, Lewes, on 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th, at THREE o’clock 
precisely (unless previously disposed of privately). 

Particulars and Plans of the Vendor’s Solicitors, 
Messrs. PontirEx, Hewitt, and Pirt, 16, St. Andrew- 
street, Holborn-circus, E.C.; of Messrs. DRAWBRIDGE 
and ANSELL, Estate Agents, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex ; 
and of the Auctioneers, Hampton and Sons Lrp., 1, 
Cockspur-street, London, 8.W. 


OFFICES: 1, COCKSPUR-STREET, S.W. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. 

The rapidly rising and favourite Seaside Resort... The 
nearest Seaside ‘Town to London on the East Coast, 
95 minutes by rail from Liverpool-street. Fast trains 
and cheap season and residential tickets. Daily 
steamboat communication with London, Harwich, 
Ipswich, Yarmouth, &c., per splendid “‘ Belle”’ steam- 
boats. Southern aspect, gravel soil, good drainage. 

Important Sale of Freehold Building Land, Marine 
Residences, Shops, and Business Premises. 

tS J. GILDERS has been favoured 

with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the 

Royal Hotel, Clacton-on-Sea, on SATURDAY, AUGUST 

6th, 1898, at 8.30 o’clock in the evening :— 

69 Plots of valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND. 

Seven MARINE RESIDENCES; 

Four SHOPS and valuable BUSINESS PREMISES, 
producing a rental of £410 per annum. 

Particulars, plan, and conditions of sale of Messrs. 
CHAMBERLAYNE and SxHorvt, Solicitors, Donington 
House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Clacton- 
on-Sea; Messrs. SAVERY and Stevens, Solicitors, 2, 
Brabant-court, Philpot-lane, E.C.; Messrs. WiTtry and 
DENTON, Solicitors, Colchester; and at the Auctioneer’s 
oe 10, Union-court, London, E.C., and Clacton-on- 

ea. 


Westgate-on-Sea, proverbially one of the healthiest 
towns on the English coast, 13 hours’ journey from 
London.—Valuable sites in choice positions, suitable 
for the erection of marine residences. 

ESSRS. ROGERS, CHAPMAN, and 
THOMAS (in conjunction with Mr. R. Tempue) 

will SELL by AUCTION, at the Station Hotel, West- 
gate-on-Sea, on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31st, 1898, at 

THREE p.m. precisely, in lots, several PLOTS of 

LAND, commanding sea views, and others suitable for 

erection of detached and semi-detached residences of 

good character; also a few shop plots. Favourable 
opportunities are offered to gentlemen desirous of 
building to their own tastes in a select seaside resort, 
with excellent bathing, pure water, good train service, 
sheltered gardens, and public promenades. Arringe- 
ments can be made for payment by instalments.—Plans, 
particulars, and conditions of sale of Messrs. FARRER 
and Co., Solicitors, 66, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C.; of 
Mr, R. Tempxe, Estate Office, Westgate-on-Sea ; and of 
the Aucrionerrs, 50, Belgrave-road, South Belgravia, 
Gloucester-road, South Kensington. 


J\IREEHOLD BUILDING LAND.—TO BE 
SOLD, a valuable BUILDING SITE, with exten- 
sive frontage to Lordship-lane, East Dulwich, and 
having an area of over 45,000ft. super. Suitable for the 
erection of a school or public building. Price £2000. 
Also several smaller plots, prices £140 to £600.—Plans 
and particulars of Mr. A. R. Vizarp, 12, Regent-street, 
Pall-mall, S.W. 1 


Sales by Auction for the Year 1898. 

ESSRS. JONES, LANG, and CO. beg to 

state that their SALES of ESTATES, Town 

and Country Residences, Freehold and Leasehold In- 

vestments, Building Land, and other Properties, will 

be held at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhbouse-yard, 

City, in each MONTH of 1898. Particulars of prop2rties 

intended for disposal should be sent at least three 
weeks previous to date of sale. 

Messrs. Jones, Lang, and Co. also undertake Sales of 
Household Furniture, Farming Stock, and general 
Personal Effects, in town or country, Messrs. Jones, 
Lang, and Co.’s Printed Tabulated List of Warehouses, 
Offices, and general Business Premises to be Let or 
Sold, in the City of London and neighbourhood, can be 
had free on application. 

Auction, Survey, and Estate Offices, 3, King-street, 
Cheapside, London, E.C, Branch Offices, 101, Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C., and 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. Tele- 


graphic address, ‘‘ Wonderment, London.” 
BS CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
WHARFINGERS, and OTHERS. 

BY ORDER OF THE KENSINGTON VESTRY. 

NOTICE OF SALE by TENDER of FREEHOLD and 
LEASEHOLD WHARF PROPERTY, Queen’s- 
road, Hammersmith. 

The Vestry of the Parish of St. Mary Abbott's, 
Kensington, in the Administrative County of London, 
hereby give Notice that they are prepared to accept 
TENDERS for the PURCHASE, in separate lots, of 
their valuable FREEHOLD and LEASEHOLD RIVER- 
SIDE WHARVES, in Queen’s-road, Hammersmith. 

The Leasehold Wharf is held by the Vestry direct 
from the Freeholder for a term of 99 years, from JUNE 
24th, 1864 (leaving about 65 years unexpired), at an annual 
rental of £120. 

Full possession will be given on completion of the 
purchase, 

Forms and conditions of Tender, with plan, can be 
obtained at the Offices of the Vestry. Clerk, or of the 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington High-street. 

Tenders must be delivered in a sealed cover at the 
Vestry Clerk’s Office, on or before FOUR p.m. on 
SEPTEMBER 9th, 1898, endorsed ‘‘ Wharf Tender,” 
and signed by the party tendering. 

WM. CHAMBERS LEETE, 

Town Hall, 


Vestry Clerk. 
Kensington High-street, W. 
July 18th, 1898, 


UILDING LAND 
TO BE LET or SOLD. 
PALEWELL PARK, EAST SHEEN. 
Liberal Finances. 
Gravel soil. 
Roads made and curbed. 
Four minutes’ of Mortlake Station. 
Thence frequent trains to Waterloo, Clapham 
Junction, &e. 
Apply, Estate Surveyor, 
Witt1iAm Hunt, Donington House, Norfolk - street, 
Strand. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, “ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Mr. W. 
CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.1I.B.A., Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


RCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE and 
CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. . Preparation by correspondence, personally or 
in residence. Fourteen first places.—G. A, T. MrvpDLE- 
Ton, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


M ARBLE.—Victoria or Cork Red, in blocks, 
from Viscount Midleton’s quarries.—For sizes 

and prices at nearest seaport, apply to J. PENROSE FITZ- 

GERALD, Estate Office, Midleton, co. Cork. 2 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


ORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, CLERK- 
ENWELL, E.C.—WANTED, EVENING IN- 
STRUCTOR in Workshop Drawing for Builders. One 
eyening per week, Salary £15 per session. Latest date 
for applications August 27th.—Further particulars on 
written application to the PRINCIPAL. 2 


W ANTED, capable ASSISTANT well up 


in theatre and public work, details, and quanti- 
ties. State age, salary, experience, &c., to “ Auros,” 
care of BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


OSTING CLERK REQUIRED, accus- 

tomed to Builder’s or Engmeer’s office. Must 

be quick at figures. One with a knowledge of architec- 

tural drawing preferred.—Address, stating age, quali- 

fications, and salary, with copies of testimonials, to 
Box 791, BurtpErs’ JourNat Office. 1 


LERK WANTED for a Builder and Con- 

tractor’s Office in a provincial city, Experienced 

at accounts and p.c.—Apply G., 8, Stanbridge-road, 
Putney. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.LB.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 


te 
Ss ASSISTANT desires ENGAGEMENT in South of 
England, south-west preferred. Can abstract and bill. 
Good draughtsman.—E,, Tucker’s Library, Esplanade, 
Weymouth. 
RGHITECT and SURVEYOR’S 
GENERAL ASSISTANT (24) DISENGAGED. 
Nearly seven years’ first-class experience in London and 
the provinces. ‘Thoroughly reliable and competent. 
Hspecial experience in Poor Law and hospital work. 
Excellent references.—R., 47, Cotleigh-road, West 
Hampstead, N.W. 
OUNG ARCHITECT, having had ten 
years’ good general experience in a large pro- 
vincial office, wishes to obtain PARTNERSHIP in well- 
established practice.—J. A. W., 1%, Furnival-road, 


Sheffield. 
TELEGRAMS: LONDON TELEPHONE 
“Dividitore, London.” No. 1011, Holborn 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manaacer, JOHN B. THORP, AxcuHiITEcT & SURVEYOR, 


Cheques Crossed The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


7 -ON EE -PRNNX. 


PRIC Ht. ee: xe 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WE EKLY. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 
Bethe 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 
Six Lines or under ... *e ses PR} Ah) 
Each Additional Line... Sts eee 1 0) 92 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction : 


Six Lines or under Sa A MN mt 
Each Additional Line... wi ie cia 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four Lines or under (about 30 words) AEs Nigu 46 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words)... 6 12S 
Three Insertions for the price of Two, 

Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 

(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 

Six Lines or under ive =) S = eo 
Each Additional Line .... Ke Pry aa ae ae 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


‘4 Cliffe 


INSIDE SIZES. 


Height. 
40M. *:. 


Width. 
25isise 


Depth. 


Large 16in. 


Medium Az ATi. 2, > SOI: Sys cai; 


Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. 


Vale ” Potteries, Hanley. 
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[ANT FIRE-CLAY URINAL RANGE. 


Adamant, Urinal, Range., 


| 


| 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. 


Three Persons as shown. 


Length. Height. Depth. P 
Large ... 7ft. gin. — 5ft. 2in:  1ft, Jin 
Medium ... 6ft.. _4ft: 7in. _1ft. gin, 


With Divisions on Top Facings. 


No Marble or Slate, which ave absorbent, 
required. 


Bae Se 


Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 


PRICES, LARGE, 
For Two Persons ... Re £19 11 O 
For Three Persons, as shown ... 20.5 E50 
For Four Persons, 5 38 0 6 
For Five Persons, " 46 7 6 
For Six Persons, x 56 4 0 


TWYFORDS, Ltd., “Cliffe Vale’’ Potteries, Hanley. 
Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY STREET, 
MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET. GLASGOW. 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant _Urinals, Fire-Clay Continuous S 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay Automatic Cistern with 


MeEpDIvuM, 2 


Li4i9 o Cheaper Ranges 
38 me . may be supplied in 
4. e 5 J Buff Glaze. 
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Quotations given for 


Ranges for any number 3 


of persons. 
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